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NOTICE. 


At  the  commeDcement  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  it  was  announced  that 
it  would  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  accommodating  the  length  and  number  of  so  multifarious  a 
collection  of  articles  to  the. proposed  limits,  it  was  found,  on  approachmg 
the  end  of  the  work,  that  it  would  be  impossible  strictly  to  adhere 
to  these  limits,  without  so  curtailing  what  remained,  as  to  make  this 
disproportionate  to  the  preceding  parts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  indispensable  to  publish  a  thirteenth  volume;  and  we  have 
taken  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  furnish  a  number  of  supple- 
mentary articles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  reader  will  find,  in  the 
Appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  many  references  to  articles 
already  given.  In  the  preparation  of  a  work  including  so  great  an 
extent  of  subjects,  it  could  not  always  be  anticipated  what  variety 
of  topics  would  be  treated  under  particular  heads  ;  and  it  was 
thought,    on   examination,   that  the  reader  would   be  much  assisted, 

I  in  consulting  the  work,  by  our  furnishing  a  considerable  number  of 
iddidonal  references. 

In  preparing  this  Encyclopaedia,  the  conductors  ha^e  endeavored 
to  obtiun  the  best  materials  and  the  best  assistance  within  their  power. 
Their  labors  have  been  lightened  by  the  kind  contributions  which  they 

I  baTe  received  from  various  quarters.  To  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  and  to 
John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations. 
The  longest  and  most  elaborate  articles  in  the  law  department  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  former  gentleman  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
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these  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  From  Mr.  Pickering  they  have 
received)  in  a  variety  of  ways^  the  most  important  aid.  They  are  also 
indebted  for  valuable  contributions,  or  favors  of  other  kinds,  to  numerous 
other  gentlemen,  among  whom  they  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Mr. 
Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Education ;  James  E.  Heath,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Gov. 
Marcy,  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Beck,  of  Albany ;  Rev.  Professor 
Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  De  Schweinitz,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania;  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Gov.  Cass, 
and  Mr.  Brush,  of  Michigan ;  Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Mr.  James  K.  Paulding,  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton,  and  Professor  Ticknor,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Farley,  of  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island ;  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Dewees, 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  the' late  Hon.  Charles  Ewing,  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey.  The  friendly  aid  received  from  these  and  other  gentle- 
men is  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Boitanj  Feb.  1,  1833. 
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0OTH8.  The  powerful  coniedera-  their  independence  on  the  Peninsula,  was 
'  natioDS  under  the  name  of  Goths  one  of  the  causes  of  its  internal  weak- 
),  was,  at  an  early  period,  geographi-  ncss.  Anotlier  cause  was  the  difference 
ffipded  into  Ostrogoths,  who  had  in  tlie  religious  doctrines  of  the  conquer- 
seals  on  the  Pontus,  and  Visigoths,  ors  and  the  conquered,  the  former  pro- 
inhabited  Dacia.  About  the  middle  fess'mg  tlie  Arian  doctrines  (see  Brians), 
e  fourth  century,  the  two  nations  which  were  detestable  to  the  Catholic 
ated  into  distinct  political  bodies,  descendants  of  the  Roman  setders.  This 
Ostroj^oths,  weakened  by  this  sepa-  circumstance  gave  rise  to  n  strict  separa- 
1,  havmg  submitted  to  the  Huns,  tlie  tion  between  the  Goths  and  Romans,  and 
otfas  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  soon  caused  the  Catholic  clergy  to  become 
obtained  from  the  Romans  permission  more  firmly  attached  to  e^cfi  other  and  to 
ttle  in  the  desolated  Thrace.  The  Rome.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  not- 
on  of  the  nations  to  each  other  was  withstanding  the  con\iiTsions  produced 
is  means  essentially  changed.  Under  by  frequent  changes  of  government,  and 
lame  of  allies,  the  Goths  formed  a  by  factions,  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths, 
port  of  the  Roman  army;  but  they  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  con- 
ne  hostile  whenever  the  promises  tinued  to  extend  itself  even  lieyond  the  Pyr- 
t  them  were  violated ;  and  scarcely  enees,  and,  by  political  regulations,  obtain- 
Theodot^us  dead,  and  the  empire  ed  internal  consistency.  Euric,  the  fiflh 
ed,  when  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric,  kine,  who,  from  460  to  48.'),  during  the 
)  forth  upon  Italy,  and  Rome  fell,  in  totd  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  made 
into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  groat  conquests  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  gave 
c,  had  he  not  been  overtaken  by  the  Visiigoths,  who  had  previously  been 
I,  when  on  the  point  of  conquering  governed  by  customary  laws,  written  stat- 
a,  would  have  founded  a  Germanic  iites,  which  were  extcndccl  by  his  Suc- 
re in  Italy.  His  brother-in-law  cessors,  and  reduced  to  a  system  (see  Lin- 
ulf  (Ataulpbus),  who  was  placed  at  denbrog's  Coder  Legum  Jlntiquanim,  and 
ead  of  the  nation,  abandoned  Alaric^s  Canciani's  Barbarorum  Legts  AniiquuB), 
ctB,  and  turned  towards  Gaul,  to  which  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the 
)  new  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  German  codes,  and  exhibits  jurisjpni- 
nees.  He  reached  Barcelona,  where  dence  in  a  state  of  great  advancement. 
ras  murdered,  in  415;  but  his  sue-  His  successor,  Alaric,  gave  also  to  his 
in,  m  the  midst  of  perpetual  con-  Roman  subjects  iri  Gnul  a  system  of  laws, 
with  the  previous  occupants  and  which  he  caused  to  l)e  compiled,  by  per- 
the  Romans,  founded  in  the  south  sons  well  versed  in  jurisprudence,  from 
rmnoe  and  in  Spain  the  kingdom  of  the  Theodosian  code,  from  the  enact- 
Isigoths.  The  tmnamral  extension  mcnts  of  the  later  emperors,  and  other 
is  Kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  Pyr-  sources,  in  order  that  the  provinces  might 
I,  where  even  the  capital,  and  die  retain  their  ancient  laws,  but  that  the 
ence  of  the  (ring,  Toulouse,  was  sit-  obligatory  force  of  the  Iilw  might  pro- 
L  while  the  Suevi  still  maintained  ceed  from  his  own  authority,  TtvS&c^o^^ 
1* 
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not  abolished  till  about  the  middle  of  ires  i^ficii  palakm),  who  formed  a  kind  of 

the  seventh  century,  till  which  time  the  Dobility,  and  as  the  constitutional  coun- 

lawB  of  the  Visigoths  and  Romans  con-  sellors  of  the  king,  usurped  the  riffhts 

tinued  different    But  the  weakness  of  of  popular  representatives,  remained  no 

the  Visigoths  became  manifest  as  soon  as  longer  the  first  class  in  the  state :  the  old 

they  came  in  contact  with  the  Franks  on  mode  of  choosing  the  king,  which  had 

the  Loire,  when  the  Catholic  Clovis  (q.  v.),  thrown  the  election  into  their  hands,  was 

on  pretence  that  it  was  unjust  to  let  the  altered  in  favor  of  the  bishops ;  and  under 

*  heretic  Visigoths  possess  the  fairest  portion  weak  kings,  who  oflen  attained  the  crown 
of  Gaul,  attacked  the  peaceful  Alaric,  and  by  artifices  of  the  priests,  or  solicited  ab- 
defeated  him  at  Rougl^,  in  507.  The  solution  and  justification  from  tlie  clergy, 
Franks  obtained  possession,  without  re-  on  account  of  the  usurpation  which  they 
sistance,  of  most  of  the  cities  in  southern  had  committed,  oi^  the  oaths  which  they 
Gaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  had  violated,  they  found  it  easy  to  place 
would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
Theodoric  (q.  vA  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  procure  exemption  from  all  public 
undertaken  its  oefence.  While  guardian  burdens.  This  prevaSlihg  influence  was 
of  the  Visigothic  prince,  his  grandson,  he  especially  visible  in  the  ecclesiastical 
embraced  the  favorable  opportunity  to  councils,  which,  in  previous  times,  had 
make  himself  master  of  a  part  of  tlie  ter-  discussed  merely  mattera  of  doctrine  or 
ritories  still  belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  church  discipline,  but,  immediately  afler 
southern  Gaul ;  and,  after  a  long  separation  the  conversion  of  the  sovereign,  began  to 
of  the  two  nations,  there  existed,  for  a  mingle  with  spiritual  afiairs  matters  of  a 
time,  an  intimate  connexion  of  the  Ostro-  political  character.    When  the  clergy  had 

Soths  and  Visigoths.  After  his  death,  once  established  their  political  influence, 
iasensions  soon  arose  among  the  Visi-  they  could,  without  reluctance,  allow  the 
floths,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  secular  grandees,  who  came  witli  the  king 
difference  of  religion  between  the  Arian  to  the  councils,  to  take  part  in  the  delib- 
Visigoths  and  the  Catholic  provincials,  erations,  the  more  particularly  as  they 
who  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  some-  could  always  be  sure  of  outvoting  them ; 
times  persecuted,  became  more  and  more  and,  as  early  as  633,  the  regulation  was 
evident  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  made,  that  those  secular  grandees  alone 
arose  again  witli  new  energy,  under  the  should  be  admitted,  who  should  be  pro- 
bold  and  intelligent  Leoviffild  (568 — 586),  nounced  worthy  of  the  honor,  by  the 
who  totally  suraued  the  Suevi,  improved  bishops.  The  intcroal  disturbances,  which 
the  laws,  limited  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the  excessive  power  of  the  clergy  pro- 
made  Toledo  the  royal  residence,  and  duced  or  fiivorod,  facilitated  the  conquest 
tried  to  render  tlie  regal  power  heredita-  of  the  country  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
ry.  llis  equally  celebrated  son,  Reccared,  settled  on  tlie  uortli  coast  of  Africa.  As 
became  a  convert,  in  589,  to  tlie  Catholic  early  as  the  year  675,  tlie  Mohammedans 
faith  ;  upon  which  the  divisions  of  the  began  their  attempts  to  settle  in  Spain, 
people  ceased,  and  Gotlis  and  Spaniards  encouraged  by  the  factious  which  con- 
became  one  nation.  His  conversion  had  vulsed  the  Visigoths,  and  which,  during 
the  most  important  influence  on  the  char-  the  reign  of  the  weak  Roderic,  enabled 
acter  of  the  govemmciit    Scarcelv  had  them  to  execute  their  project.   The  Gotlis 

•  the  Cadiolic  faith  become  the  established  were  defeated,  in  711,  at  Acres  de  la  Froii- 
reUgion,  when  the  clcrg}',  who  had  be-  tera ;  the  king  was  slain,  and  the  Saracens 
come  accustomed,  during  their  former  spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part 
state  of  oppression,  to  adlicre  fihnly  to-  of  the  country.  (See  Spaiiu)  The  re- 
gether,  acquired  a  predominant  influence,  mainder  of  the  Gotlis,  who,  aftf^r  the 
such  as  they  obtained  in  no  other  Gennanic  downfall  of  tlio  empire,  had  fled  to  tlie 
nation,  and  constituted  a  hierarchy,  totally  mountains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia,  found- 
independent  of  the  Remap  papal  author-  ed  there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  tlie 
ity.  The  Arian  bishops  had  lived  quietly  constitutions  of  the  Visigoths  were  in 
in  their  dioceses,  and  had  no  influence  part  retained,  and  which,  when  the  de- 
on  the  public  administration ;  but  the  scendants  of  the  Gotlis  broke  fortli  from 
Catholic  bishops  strove  after  an  active  their  fastnesses,  and  wrested  from  the 
participation  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to  Moorish  settlers  one  tract  after  another, 
render  secure  the  authority  which  their  filially  gave  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
church  had  obtained.  The  grandees  of  and  Portu^.  The  traces  of  the  pub- 
the  kinj^om,  the  secular  pubuc  ministers  lie  institutions  of  the  Visigoths  were 
and  officers  of  the  court  (called  viri  itiut-  preserved   longest  in   the  laws,  as   the 
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on  leaving  the  mouatains,  ject,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  de- 
bftNicfat  widi  them  those  by  which  they  ceive  the  senses.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
bad  Deen  gorenied.  The  most  ancient  first,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  conse- 
eoUeetJon  of  Spanish  laws,  the  Fujaro  quence  of  an  extraordinary  impression 
JMZgo^  or  /brum  Judieumf  is  drawn  from  upon  the  brain,  tlirough  the  m^ium  of 
the  ancient  lawa  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  sensations 
many  of  them  have  been  retained  to  the  are  greatly  increased  in  intensity,  and 
present  day  in  the  provincial  law  of  Cas-  ideas  in  vividness,  and  that  emotions  are 
tfle  and  Catalonia. — ^The  liturgv  of  the  produced  corresponding,  in  intensity,  to 
Viagotfas,  which  was  established  by  die  the  acuteuess  of  the  sensations,  and  the 
aflMDibly  of  Toledo,  in  (1^13,  for  the  pur-  vividness  of  the  ideas.  Then,  again,  the 
poee  of  mtroducine  into  all  the  churches  effect  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  phys- 
a  uniibrm  mode  of  worship,  long  survived  ical  functions  is  to  disturb  the  order  of 
the  downfiiU  of  the  kingdom.  This  affi'  the  succession  of  ideas,  or  to  influence 
dam  CroUUctim,  as  it  %vas  tenned,  which  die  velocity  of  their  succession  (pro- 
eontaiiied  many  rites  and  forms  tliat  had  ducing  indistincmess  of  perception,  con- 
been  used  in  the  Spanish  church  from  the  fusion  of  tliought,  inaccuracy  of  judg- 
earheat  period  of  Christianity,  maintained  ment,  and,  of  course,  a  disregard  to  incon- 
iiKAf  in  apile  of  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  gruities),  or  to  increase  the  vivacity  of 
popes  to  introduce  the  Roman  litur^;  ideas.  The  same  efiects  may  be  pro- 
ana  80  violent  were  tlie  disputes  to  which  duced  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  body  it- 
this  gave  rise,  that  an  attempt  was  made  sclf^  or  by  violent  mental  excitements,  in- 
to aimiiat  the  quarrel  by  duel  and  fire-  fluencing  the  physical  functions,  which, 
ordeaL  Even  aflcr  the  Roman  liturgy  in  turn,  react  u])on  the  mind.  These 
had  been  introduced  into  Castile,  as  it  principles  will  be  found  to  account  for 
bad  previoudy  been  into  Arragon,  several  many  s^iectral  illusions  of  which  we  have 
churches  in  Toledo  nevertlieUss  retained  authentic  accounts.  In  some  instances, 
dieir  old  usages.  The  Spanish  Christians  it  is  a  transient  madness ;  in  others,  a 
living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  permanent  mania,  under  the  influence  of 
and  styled  Mo/zarabians^  adhered  still  which  the  [tatient  labored.  In  general, 
longer  to  the  Gothic  liturg}^  which  was  it  will  be  observed  that  the  images  which 
therefore  called  qfficium  Mozarabicum,  constitute  the  subject  of  spectral  illu- 
Caidinal  Ximenes  caused  the  missal  and  sions  assume  the  form  of  figures  which 
fareviaiy  of  this  liturgv  to  be  printed,  liave  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  mind. 
The  Spanish  language  also  still  preserves,  and  which  have  made  strong  impres- 
in  some  won^  the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  sions  u|>on  it.  The  sights  seen  bears 
ahbough  the  Visigoths,  after  the  conquest  strict  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
of  tbe  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  adopted  seer,  and  of  the  superstitions  of  tlie  age 
the  language  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  Thus 
Oe^ekidiie  der  ffestfcotherijhy  John  Asch'  the  intelligent  and  philoi^ophical  Nicolai 
bsch  (Fiankfbrt,  IWfy  (q.  v.)  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women. 
Vision.  (See  Optics.)  horses,  dogs  and  birds  in  their  natural 
Visions.  Ghosts,  phantoms,  appari-  form.  The  illusions  of  the  supersdtious 
tioni^  qiectres,  sjiirits, — for  the  vocabulary  consist  of  demons  or  ungols,  and  all  sorts 
of  superstition  is  rich  in  tonus, — or,  in  of  fantastic  shapes,  benign  or  malipiant, 
philosophical  language,  sfiectral  illusions,  according  to  the  i>eculiar  disposition  or 
nave,  in  sorao  ages,  played  an  important  state  of  mind  of  the  seer.  ^  Ghosts," 
part  in  the  mschmery  of  society ;  nor  can  says  Grose,  "commonly  appear  in  (he 
<  be  said  that  they  have  yet  been  laid  by  same  dress  they  wore  when  living,  tliough 
the  vmce  of  that  great  exorciser,  knowf-  they  are  sonu^timcs  clothed  all  in  white  ; 
edge. '  The  guil^  conscience  still  evokes  but  that  is  chiefly  the  church-yard  ghosts, 
the  avenging  srnrits,  and  the  disordered  who  have  no  particular  business,  but 
setiOD  of  the  physical  functions  is  some-  seem  to  ap[>car  pro  bono  publico,  or  to 
limea  mistaken  fur  the  operation  of  exter-  scare  drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over 
nsl  olqects  upon  the  senses.  ^11  appear-  their  graves.  Dragging  chains  is  not  tlie 
snees  of  this  nature  may  be  classed  under  fashion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and 
the  two  beads  of  mentai  illtuions,  and  op-  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accou- 
HeaLSbuianM^  tbe  former  comprising  those  trements  of  foreign  si)ectres  seen  in  nrbi- 
esses  in  which  the  spectral  appearances  trary  governniPiiui :  dead  or  alive,  Eiig- 
ars  produced  by  the  disordered  state  of  lish  spirits  are  fre(;.'*  Doctor  Aber(*rom- 
tbe  mind,  and  the  latter,  those  occasion-  hie  (Inquiries  coiiceming  the  Tntellectual 
ed  by  tbe  presence  of  some  external  ob-  Powers,  Sd  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1831),  in  trcaX.- 
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'mm  of  mani  iOshmiib.  Rf>n  ;hem  e>  pmieiifMfi  IBiiigi'^  FUoMpiy  ^  .^ 

tfk»MowiM  bi»ria>-l.   Fake  fwrep-  /«nifcm«  lUfiubanfcL  l;a»l. 
iHdH.    «ir   ■npmawww   made    opoa  cbe         Vsttila      Miin.     Fmim;    Cuuimi 

ieiM«9i  imiVr  m  wSueb  dke  auDil  dno  loc  Wtidkai^,  x  cmr  aimac  50O  ■■!«■  kisg^ 

parofiyu    ^  R«si  drnnM.  cfa«wi«k  the  aBriaUe  dom  Cnrov.  wUrh  rwes  m  tbe 

Mfsoo  WM  DAT.  u  the  Dme.  jeofiUe  o^"  pratriffflrr  cf  TeiciMaL  n  Aottraii  8i- 

4re»niecL  A  petsoo  cader  the  intfoeiKe  Carpacfcani  mcaaaina^  flow?  rooBil  tbe 
of  «n»(  ftTMur  mefltai  knproKoa.  drops  fierrttnrr  of  Cnmv  xb4  Gafikm,  tfarough 
aaieep  £w  ft  fi^w  «»rofidi.  periiapf  wklMut  thekiii^pioiiicf  Pocaod.towwiliiheiioftb- 
lMBiDr  fleonble  of  h :  looie  aeene  or  per-  ««<c.  p—t*  -janc^  Wot  Pubm,  aod 
MM  eouieeted  wca  the  iiiyi  i*  vino  ap-  dmthes  snio  rvo  braoeho^  of  whidb  tbe 
peso  ia  a  dream,  aoii  be  ttwts  up  ander  CK&m,  the  \ocis.  giijpQMk.  about  two 
dMeooriirtioci  chat  it  irae  a  spectral  appear-  aad  a  haJf  ciiies  sr^n  EBhiic.  into  the 
•Bee.  ^  Interne  mental  conrepciooaw  so  Fmrhe  Hatf :  the  wesopm  dirkfat  a^aio, 
ffTDDgij  imppsaaed  upon  the  mind  aa^  fer  about  nine  mues  abore  Dlwrrir,  into  two 
the  nwMneoL  u>  be  heiiered  to  hare  a  real  hnnrhea.  of  wiurb  tbe  weauni  flows 
iJTii^iiie,  Thia  taAcea  place  when.  aJoog  inso  the  Bakie  at  Wgigbaehanndcv  near 
with  the  memal  etnocjon,  the  indiridual  is  Dacczic :  the  ^adtercbr  cjadt  wnall  chan- 
pineed  in  eirrantHCancea  in  which  ester-  ^jeK  imo  tbe  Friscbe  Ha£  *  The  ViAnk 
■al  imprcaainfia  are  rerr  aCcfat,  aa  aoli-  eootaii»  oomcrous  and  exceflent  fiah :  ili 
tode,  fiunt  Itj^t,  and  quieacenee  €€  bodj.  narijcaaoQ  3  Terr  important,  aa  tbe  prod- 
It  ii  a  itaie  bordering  eloaelj  upon  dreaoH  acts  of  Poland — ^wood,  grainy  &c — are 
isf,  ihfMiirfa  the  TinoQ  ocovs  while  the  fran^ported  on  it  to  Diimzic.  on  the  Bal- 
peraon  is  in  the  waking  aeate.  4.  Errooe-  tic.  Tbe  canal  of  Bromberg  coonedi 
MIS  impreaaioDa,  connected  with  bodilj  the  \'BtuIa  with  tbe  Oder.  a.  t.)  Sereral 
dmtmm,  generallj  diwaae  in  the  brain,  naiigable  rirers  emptr  into  the  Ylatula. 
Tbe  illoaiona,  in  tbcae  caaea,  arise  in  a  ViTAi.iA:v5.  i  See  llpoBimmnam».) 
manner  atrictlj  analogous  to  dreaming,  Vnxu.irs,  Aulus  a  Roman,  raised  by 
and  rimaist  of  some  former  circunMtances  bis  Fices  to  the  throne,  was  deacended 
recalled  to  tbe  mind,  ami  befiered,  lor  from  one  of  tbe  roost  iflustrious  iaroilieB 
a  time,  to  bare  a  real  and  present  exiM-  of  Rome.  The  greatest  part  of  bisyoudi 
cnee.  The  diseasea,  in  connexion  with  was  spent  at  Capme,  where  be  labored 
whkh  they  arise,  are  generallj  of  anapo-  to  ^nify  tbe  vicious  propensities  of  Ti- 
plectie  or  inflammainnr  character,  some-  benas.  '  He  passed  thitHigb  all  the  offices 
times  ^epileptic ;  and  thej  are  rery  fre-  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldierT  bf 
qoent  in  the  aflection  called  delirimm  br-  donatioos  and  liberal  promises.  He' was 
awTU,  produced  by  a  continued  use  of  in-  at  tbe  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
toxirating  liqijors.  Under  each  of  these  many  when  Otho  was  proclaimed  empe- 
headfl,  the  author  states  a  number  of  in-  ror,  and  was  likewise  inrested  with  the 
teresting  farts,  illustratire  of  the  general  purple  by  his  soldiers^  He  accepted  tbe 
theory.— Tbe  s^ond  species  of  illusions,  office,  and  instantiy  marched  against 
or  optical  iHiisianR,  are  occasioned  by  the  Otha  After  kxinff  three  battles,  he  was 
atat/r  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  re-  successful  in  the  plains  between  Mantna 
fiertion  fir  unequal  refraction  of^  light,  and  Cremona.  He  now  gare  huruelf  up 
surh  as  tlie  &fnouj  gigantic  figure  called  to  luxury  and  debeuchen-.  He  feasted 
the  •jiectre  of  the  Rrorken,  aerial  troops  four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  was  often 
of  horsemen,  spectre  shtpa,  6cc.  (see  O^  seen  to  make  hinis*»lf  vomit,  to  begin  hia 
HcMU  f*f  which  phenomena  the  reader  will  repast  afresii.  Above  thirty  million 
fina  df^MTriiici^inB  and  explanations  in  dollais  were  spent  iu  maintaining  his  ta- 
BrewHter's  Natural  Magic  (London,  1832).  hie  in  the  space  of  four  months.  This 
Illuai'^ns  are  often  also  firvxUiced  by  the  extravagance  soon  raised  the  indignatioo 
app«*aninre  of  olijectj  imperfectly  seen  of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim- 
in  a  dim  light,  and  by  electric  phenome-  ed  emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister 
na,  wh'^n  the  credulous  and  terrified  ob-  Primus  wns  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
aerrer  **  «e<•^  or  thinks  he  sees,"  mon-  dtitton.  Vitellius  concealnl  himself  un- 
atrofis  aha{»e9«  flit:ing  around  and  (glaring  der  the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace ; 
upTiU  liinj. — F'or  further  informauon  on  but  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  na- 
fhifi  iiiff-n-sting  chaptfrr  in  the  \ustory  of  ked  through  the  streets,  with  hw  hands 
huiimii  w«*;Jcne«s  »»«  Scott's  IjeHerg  on  tied  behind  his  back.  After  suffi[^ring  tbe 
IhwffutUffn  and  HlUhcraft;  Thacher's  greatest  insults  from  the  populace,  his 
i^fffii^  911 />fmafis(of3r(BoatoOy  1831);  and  bead  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  apole^and 
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hk  nmtilatod  bodr  dnggpA  with  a  hook  senrice  under  Morelos  as  a  volunteer.    In 

and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  €9,  after  1814,  he  was  appointed  captain-general 

a  reign  of  one  year,  except  twelve  days.  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz — a  very  im- 

ViTBaso  (andently  VoUuma) ;  a  town  portant  post,  nsthe  whole  communication 
of  Ita]v,in  the  States  of  the  Church,  cap-  with  Europe  wns  through  the  ports  of 
iial  or  a^  deIe|gation,  formerly  capital  of  that  province.  Here  Vittoria  distinguish- 
the  Fttrimonio ;  thirty-four  miles  north-  ed  himself  by  his  activity  and  energy, 
weA  of  Rome ;  Ioil  I3P  O'  £. ;  lat  49°  and  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
2y  N.;  wpuBstiun,  12,600.  This  city  is  ish  troops,  maintaining  an  incessant  and 
a  bbbopv  aee,  and  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  destructive  guerilla  war.  Notwithstand- 
fintile  valley :  the  streets,  for  the  greater  ing  the  great  efforts  of  the  royal  com- 
part, are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  nouses  manders,  and  their  great  numerical  su- 
cood,  but  thinly  peopled,  though  the  num-  periority,  he  sustained  a  struggle  for  two 
per  of  churches,  convents  and  hospitals  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  his  suc- 
is  not  leas  than  sixty-nine.  Four  popes  cessive  losses,  and  the  disastrous  state  of 
Ge  ioterred  in  the  cathedral.  Not  far  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  country, 
fiom  the  city  is  a  warm  mineral  spring.  left  him  without  a  single  follower.  De- 
'  VmiOL,  GaxKN.    (See  Coppaxu.)  termined  not  to  yield  to  the  Spaniards, 

VmuoL,  Oil  of  ;  the  old  name  for  ond  refusing  their  offers  of^  pardon,  pro- 
sulphuric  acid.    (See  Sulphur.)  motion  and  reward,  he  retired  alone  into 

VirauviDS  PoLLio,  Marcus;   a  cele-  the  mountains  of  the  province,  with  noth- 

fartted  writer  on  architecture,  who  is  sup-  ing  but  his  sword.    For  upwards  of  six 

posed  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  months,  he  was  puraucd  by  1000  men,  in 

JuliiiB  Cssar  and  Augustus,  and  of  whose  smalt  detachments,  with  such  ardor  and 

parentage  and  place  of  nativity  no  cer-  vigilance  that  his  escapes  were  often  al- 

tun  knowledge  can  be  obtained.    The  most  miraculous ;  and  wherever  it  was 

moat  probable  opuiion  is,  that  he  was  found  that  his  wants  hod  been  relieved, 

bom  at  Formia,  a  city  of  Campania,  now  the  whole  village  was  immediately  burnt 

called  Mob  di  Gaeta.  He  plainly  oppeors  to  the  ground.    In  this  way  he  was  re- 

to  have  been  liberally  educated ;  and  that  duced  to  such  extremities,  that  he  often 

be  travelled  for  information  and  improve-  went  four  or  five  days  without  taking 

meat,  we  learn  from  his  writings.    The  any  thing  but  water :  for  thirty  months, 

only  public  edifice  which  he  mentions  as  he  never  tasted  bread,  nor  saw  a  human 

bein^  constructed  firom  his  designs,  is  a  being.    When  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  Mex- 

badfaca  at  Fano.    He  wrote,  at  an  ad-  ico  (2d  ed.,  London,  1829),  from  which 

faneed  age,  his   work  De  Arthittciura  we  have  token  this  account,  ftret  saw  him, 

hSk  X,  Which  he  dedicated  to  Augustus,  in  1823,  he  was  unable  16  eat  above  once 

imder  whoae  reign  he  had  held  the  of-  in  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-six  hours. 

fiee  of  inspector  of  the    military  ma-  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of 

eUneii    Tms  treatise  was  first  printed  at  1821,  he  was  found,  by  a  former  follower, 

Venice^  1497,  folio ;  and,  among  modern  who  came  in  search  of  him,  but  who,  far 

edition%  the  most  viduable  are  those  of  from  recognising  his  commander  in  the 

Schneider  (Leipeic,  1808,  4  vols.,  8vo.l  naked  phantom,  emaciated,  and  covered 

nd  of  StFStico  ((Ettingen,  1828,  4  vols.),  with  hair,  which  stood  before  him,  took  to 

An  EngUsh  translation  of  the  work  of  flight,  and  was  recalled  only  by  the  sounds 

l^trUTiiHi  with  a  commentary,  by  Wil-  of  his  voice.  Vittoria,  on  receiviugintclli- 

fiun  Newton,  appeared  in  1771,  folio,  re-  genccof  the  new  state  of  things,  descended 

poMirfMHi  1791,  2  vols.,  folio;  and  a  new  to  the  low  country,  and  imnicdiatelv  fo«md 

tnnriation,  by  W.  Wilkins,  with  an  Intro-  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of^^  rcpub- 

doedon,  containing  an  Historical  View  lican  troops,  attracted  bv  his  bid  reputa- 

of  ibe  Riae  and  Progress  of  Architecture  tion.    He  now  joined  Iturbide ;  but,  as 

among  the  Greeks,  was  published  in  1812,  his  wishes  were  set  on  the  establishment 

ftBoL  of  a  liberal  government,  and  not  on  a 

VrrrouA.  or   Victoeia,    Fernandez  change  of  masters,  he  was  again  forced 

Qttidalnpe,  late  preudent  of  the  Mexican  to  retire  to  the  mountains,  when    that 

npaUic,  waa  born  at  Durango,  where  his  general  carrie<l  into  successful  execution 

ftnier  waa  a  considerable  land-holder,  in  his  ambitious  projectSy'^nd  only  reappcar- 

1790^  and  had  just  ftnished  his  studies  ed  again  to  give  the  signal  for  the  over- 

ftr  the  bar,  in  the  capital,  when  the  revo-  throw  of  the  em[>cror.    (Sec  Iturbide,  and 

htion  broke  out  (1810).    He  immediately  Santa  Aha.)    On  the  expulsion  of  the 

fipepeed  die  cause  of  his  native  land  emperor,  and  the  eHtablislunent  of  the  new 

— ' — ^  the  Spanianis,  and  entered  the  constitution,  in  1824,  Vittoria  was  chosen 
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die  fine  pmidem  of  the  new  repubKCf  general    Maurice    Matthieu    of  Baree- 

aod  coDtmued  to  adminiater  the  execu-  UMia. 

tire  goyernroent  during  the  term  of  four  Virus's  Dancb,  St,  or  Chorka  Sanc* 
yeara,  when  P^iraza  was  choaen  hia  auc-  ti  Viti  (from  x«fna,  a  dance),  ia  a  apaa- 
ceaaor.  (See  Mexieoy  and  Pedraza.)  modic  or  convulaiye  diseaae,  in  which  the 
ViTToaiA,  Battlb  op,  waa  fought  on  rauaelea  of  the  extremities  and  other  parla 
June  21, 1813.  In  the  middle  of  Febnia*  are  thrown  into  varioua  involuntary  mo- 
ry,  18131,  the  disaatroua  state  of  the  French  tions,  and  perform,  in  an  irregular  mas- 
army  in  Russia  waa  made  known  to  the  ner,  thoae  motions  which  are  dictated  b^ 
French  troops  in  Spain,  with  orders  to  the  will.  The  approach  of  the  diaeaae  is 
aend  whatever  forcea  could  be  spared  to  commonly  slow,  and  is  indicated  by  a  loaa 
Germany.  30,000  troops  set  off  unmedi-  of  the  usual  vrvacity,  by  a  variable  and 
ately  for  that  country.  Their  departure,  often  ravenoua  appetite,  a  swelling  and 
and  Marmont^  defeat  in  the  year  previous,  hardneas  in  the  lower  belly,  in  most  caaea, 
obliged  the  French  to  give  up  Madrid,  but,  in  aome,  a  lank  and  sofl  belly,  and,  in 
and  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro.  Welling-  general,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowela. 
ton  foDowed,  and  passed  the  Ebro,  June  Slight,  irregular,  involuntair  motions  aie 
15.  At  last,  the  two  armies  met  on  the  soon  observed,  especially  of  the  muscles 
great  plain  of  Vittoria  (a  town  in  Alava,  of  the  face,  which  afler  a  while  become 
Ion.  9P  41'  W.,  laL  43P  47'  N.,  with  a  more  violent  These  convulsive  motioM 
population  of  6500^  much  occupied  in  vary  considerably.  The  muacles  of  the 
the  manufacture  of  sword-blades).  The  extremities,  and  of  the  face,  those  movinc 
French  were  commanded  by  kihg  Joeeph  the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
and  Jourdan.  They  had  on  their  lefl  a  the  body,  are,  at  different  times  and  in  dif^ 
chain  of  gentle  hilla,  on  their  riffht  Vitto-  ferent  instances,  affected  by  it  In  this 
ria,  in  front  the  rivulet  of  Zadora.  On  state,  the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily : 
the  SOth,  Wellington  imited  all  his  col-  his  gait  resembles  jumping  or  starting: 
imins,  and  ordered  ffeneral  Hill,  on  the  he  sometimes  cannot  walk,  and  aeema 
31st,  to  pass  over  uie  Zadora  at  day-  palsied ;  nor  can  he  perform  the  commoii 
break,  and  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  motions  with  the  arms.  In  a  word,  when 
French.  He  was  repulsed,  but  the  strug-  he  wishes  to  be  at  rest,  the  muscles  are 
fjie  was  obstinate ;  and  general  Graliam,  perpetually  moving,  and  distorting  the 
m  the  mean  time,  turned  the  right  wing  limbs,  face  and  trunk ;  and  when  any. 
of  the  French,  and  came  upon  their  rear,  motion  is  attempted  by  the  will,  it  is  per- 
so  that  thev  were  cut  off  firom  the  road  to  formed  irregularly  and  with  difficulty,  af- 
Bilboa,  and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Fam-  ter  several  efforts.  The  convulsive  mo- 
peluna,  which  they  did  in  the  greatest  dis-  tions  sometimes  continue  even  in  sleep, 
order.  Thev  had  been  so  certain  of  vie-  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  articulatioB 
tory,  that  little  provisioD  had  been  made  becomea  impeded,  and  is  frequently  com- 
for  the  case  or  defeat;  and  many  of  the  pletely  su^nded.  Deglutition  is  also 
wives  of  the  ofiicers,  the  whole  of  Jo-  occasionally  performed  with  difficulty, 
aeph's  baj^sage,  6c4i^  fell  into  the  hands  of  The  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence ; 
the  Engl£h.  15,000  dead  and  wounded  the  countenance  is  pale  and  expreaaive  of 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  3000  French  languor.  This  disease  attacks  Loth  sexes, 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  English  took  but  chiefly  those  who  are  of  a  weak  con- 
151  cannons,  and  400  wagons  with  niili-  stitution,  or  whose  health  and  vigor  have 
tary  stores,  and  the  military  chest  Their  been  impaired  by  confinement,  or  by  the 
booty  was  immense.  General  Clauzel  want  of  sufficient  or  proper  nourish  ment 
arrived  the  day  after  the  battle,  with  two  It  appears  most  common^  from  the  eighth 
divisions,  at  Vittoria,  and,  with  great  skill,  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Many  causes  have 
retreated  towards  Saragossa,  so  that  the  been  assigned  for  this  disorder,  such  w 
pursuit  was  less  destructive  than  it  would  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal^  and  the 
otherwise  have  been,  and  the  remains  repulsion  or  dr^'ing  up  of  cutaneous  csnip- 
of  the  French  army  were  enabled  to  tions;  also rheumatisins, acute ^vers, dis> 
rally  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  eases  of  the  stomach,  the  use  of  mercury, 
Soult  put  them  again  in  order,  and  strove  terror,  and  other  strong  mental  imnrea- 
to  oppose  Wellington,  who  was  prevented  sions.  The  remedies  which  have  been 
also,  oy  otiier  circumstances,  from  follow-  adopted  belong  to  the  two  classes  of 
ing  up  his  victory  as  he  could  have  tonics  and  evacuants.  The  connexion 
wished ;  since  Suchct,  afler  the  unsuccess-  of  the  name  of  St.  Vitus  with  thia  diaettse 
ful  attempt  of  general  Murray  on  Tarra-  aeems  to  have  originated,  during  the  days 
fona,  kept  posaeeaion  of  Valencia,  and  of  fanaticiam  and  superstition,  in  the  aer* 
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li  Oflntmy.     Gr              Hontius  miperiorto  ApollQiiiiMhiniBel£    In  1664, 

iieiE8rTCni0tluitu.#oj      jRVvailed  he  was  honored  with  a   pension  fiom 

the  peopb  of  Genmuij,  that,  by  Louis  XIV,  and,  in  1666,  the  gjcand  duke 

kmmaf  and  daacmg  Jbefbre  the  of  Tuscany,  who  employed  &m  both  in 

oTbl  l^ttti^  on  his  ftraval,  in  Mi^,  public  wonis  and  in  negotiation,  ^ve  him 

loald  lifto  jn  health  and  safety  dur-  the  title  of  his  first  nuuhematician.     In 

mnmimg  year :  and  that,  for  this  1669,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  chair  in  the 

B^  thsgr  repaired  to  a  chapel  dedi-  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  which 

B  tbev  aamt,  where  they  danced  honor  induced  him  to  finish  tliree  books 

nd  di^i  an^  they  were  seized  of  bis  Divination  of  Aristeus,  and  address 

ditiiiBii  and  611  down  in  a  sort  of  them  to  the  king  of  France  (DknnaHo  in 

JSHskam,  1701).    He  died  in  1708,  in  the 

ti,  CSotaoni  Ludovico,  one  of  the  eighty-first  or  eighty-second  year  of  his 

B  of  liMature,  was  bom  at  Valea-  age.     Fontenelle  speaks  warmly  of  the 

Spain,  in  1499;  and  studied  at  Paris  intej^ty  and  simplicity  of  manners  of 

ovain.    He  then  visited  England,  Viviani,  who  composed  several  mathe- 

pravkrasly  became  one  of  the  first  matical  treatises  in  the  Latin  and  Italian 

of  Coipua  Christi  college,  Oxford,  languages,  besides  those  already  alluded 

I  jmronised  by  Catharine  of  Am-  to,  the   principal  of  which  is  entitled 

a,  in  1593,  dedicated  his  Commen-  EnodaHo  ProbUmatum  (1677),  comprising 

ion  8l  Ancustine's  De  CSuHtaU  Dei  the  solution  of  three  problems  which  had 

Hmarf  vlll.    He  was  also  ap-  been  submitted  to  all  the  mathematicians 

I  to  inalnict  the  princess  Mary  m  of  Europe.                       • 

lilennue  and  the  Latin  language.  Viviajtite.     (See    iron^   voL   vii,  p. 

'  Ufl  randence  at  Oxford,  he  was  69^ 

sd  doctor  of  laws,  and  acquired  Vizier  is  a  title  of  honor  with  the 

inrcr  with  Heniy  VIII ;  but,  ven-  Turks,  belonging  to  all  the  pachas  of 

bo  write  against  his  divorce  fix>m  three  tails  (i.  e.  me  highest  pachas).  Be- 

ine,  he  was  disgraced  and  impris-  sides  these,  there  are  at  Constlsmtmople 

On  regaining  nis  liberty,  he  re-  six  viziers,  called  viziers  of  the  bench 

to  Brussels,  vniere  he  nuurried,  and  (i.  e.  of  the  council  of  state),  because  they 

Sftr  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  nave  seats  in  the  divan.    Men  acquainted 

the  belles-lettres.    He  died  in  with  the  laws,  and  such  as  have  already 

His  works  were  printed  at  Basle  held  offices  of  importance,  are  chosen  for 

i^  in  3  T^s.,fblio;  but  this  collection  this  station;   but  they  have  no  decisive 

91  indude  his  Commentary  on  Sl  vcnce  in  this  council,  and  cannot  give 

tine,  which  was  esteemed  too  bold  their  opinion  until  the  grand  vizier  asks 

•  by  the  Louyain  doctors.  Among  it.     Toey  have  small  salaries,  but  are 

ifci  no  Ik  prima  PkUosopkia ;  Dt  privileged  to  wear  a  turban  like  that  of 

loffoM  JEiffenKanrat ;  Dt  Censura  the  grand  viziers,  this  being  a  mark  of 

ih  JMtnt,  Sketii  d  Laiudibut  Phi-  high  distinction  with  the  Turks.    They 

^ ;  and  De  eormptit  JbUbtu  et  tra-  can  also  affix  the  name  of  the  sultan  to 

Diaciflmu.  the  orders  sent  into  the  provinces.    The 

[AMI,  Vlneent,  a  celebrated  Italian  grand    vizier  (vixier  azem)  stands  high 

nr*^"*",  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  above  these.    He  is  the  representative  of 

F^om  the  nxteenth  year  of  his  the  sultan,  conducts  the  deliberations  of 

0  jpnnoed  the  study  of  geometry  the  divan,  and  decides  alone.  He  receives 
Ma  diligence  and  success,  that  the  a  seal  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  on 
InKlei  gave  him  the  advantage  of  which  the  sultan's  name  is  engraved,  and 
n  inaCniction^  and  treated  him  as  a  which  he  must  always  wear  on  his  bosom. 
fklkar  Galilei^  death,  he  undertook  By  this  seal,  he  is  authorized  to  rule,  with 
lofotlon  of  the  five  books  of  Aris-  absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  grand 

1  eoMnted  Grecian  mathematician,  sultan. 

I  ih  hotu  mdidii,  which  were  lost,  Vliebsinoen.    (See  Fliuhing.) 

m  oseepdon  of  the  names  of  the  Vocal  Music  ;  music  produced  by  the 

idoos.  This  labor  he,  however,  dis-  human  voice  (q.  v.)  alone,  or  accompanied 

sod,  in  Older  to  restore  the  lost  fifth  by  instruments.    It  is  contradistinguished 

ffhm  ConicSecdonsof  ApoUonius.  firom  instrumental  music  (q.  v.),  which  is 

rwk  he  pubfiahed  in  1659,  in  folio,  produced  by  instruments  alone.  The  com- 

the  title  De  Ma  unu  et  Mnimis  poser  of  such  music  must  have  a  thor- 

Hon  INiiMfib  m  qv&ntum  Comco-  ough  knowled^  of  voices,  and  their  mu- 

MflbmiiVrgaiyt^uch  wasesteemed  sical  efiect,  theu*  power,  and  the  peculiari- 
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ties  by  which  the  homan  voice  diflen  io  nuit,  and  the  larynx  is  dooble,  and  soma 
decidedly  from  inBtruments.  Vocal  mu-  of  which  (the  singing  hirds)  have  lamel- 
aic  has  inany  advantages  over  instrument-  he  in  the  faronchie,  capable  of  vibration^ 
al,  io  the  fine  blending  of  the  tones,  in  its  the  voice  is  fined  for  the  most  varied 
endless  variety  of  intonation  and  ez|Mnes-  sounds.  The  mammalia  possess  but  one 
sion,  and  in  the  support  which  it  derives  laiynz ;  and  with  them  the  sound  is 
lh>m  its  connexion  with  word&  The  Ibnned  by  a  strong  expiration,  whilst 
different  forms  of  vocal  music  are,  the  air,  the  ligaments  of  the  floCtis  (according  to 
arietta,  cavatina,  and  the  like ;  recitativo,  the  opinion  of  Ferrem)  vibrate  like  the 
duetto,  terzetto,  quartette,  &c. ;  the  cho-  strings  of  an  instrument,  and  produce  va- 
rus, the  song,  hvmn,  6lc  ;  the  o(^ni,  ora-  rious  sounds,  as  they  are  more  or  hm 
torio, cantata,  &c  (See  Muncj  division  tense;  or  (according  to  the  opinion  <tf 
History  of;  see  also  VoictJ)  Dodart  and  Cuvier)  form  certain  cavities, 
VooLBa,  George  Joseph,  a  distinguished  in  which  the  tones  are  produced,  as  in 
practical  and  theoretical  musician,  was  wind  instruments ;  or,  perhaps,  operate  in 
Dom  at  Wfirzburg,  in  1749.  He  studied  both  wa^s  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
law,  but  eariy  showed  great  talent  for  length  of  the  windpipe,  which  can  be  in- 
playing  on  the  organ,  and  for  composing,  cruised  or  shortened,  and  the  magnitude 
The  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  CharleiB  of  the  lungs  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
Theodore,  sent  him  to  Italy,  about  1773,  the  glottis,  also  contribute  much,  at  least 
to  study  music  In  about  three  year&  he  to  the  strength  of  the  tone.  The  voioc^ 
returned  to  Manheim,  the  residence  of  his  however,  is  more  influenced  by  the  epi- 
princely  patroit.  In  the  year  1780,  and  glottis,  by  the  greater  or  loss  length  of  uie 
the  following  years,  he  travelled  in  Ger-  canal  which  extends  firom  the  glottis  to 
many,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  En^-  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  by  all  the 
land,  Spain,  and  (as  Gerber  savs)  even  m  voluntary  modifications  which  can  be 
Africa  and  Greece.    In  1786,  he  was  ap-  there  given  to  the  tone.    The  influence 

Sointed  chapel-master  to  the  king  of  S  we-  of  the  nerves  of  the  voice  is  also  to  be 
en.  In  1790,  he  was  in  London,  where  remarked:  if  the  nerve  is  cut  on  one  side^ 
his  performance  on  the  organ  was  heard  the  voice  becomes  weaker,  and  if  cut  on 
with  great  pleasure.  He  delivered  lee-  both  sides,  cesses  entirely.  The  positife 
tures  on  music  in  Stockholm  and  in  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  afiTecting  the 
Prague.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  chapel-  nerve  produces  high,  the  negative  jrale 
master  to  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse-Damn-  deep,  hoarse  tones.  Liscovius,  m  his  The- 
stadt,  and  remained  in  Darmstadt  until  ory  of  the  Voice  (in  German,  Leipsic, 
his  death,  in  1814.  He  invented  a  new  1814),  maintains  that  the  voice  is  pro> 
instrument,  called  orckutrionj  in  which  duced  by  the  pressure  of  the  breath 
the  tone  was  determined  in  quite  a  new  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  wind- 
way,  by  the  increase  and  diminution  of  pipe,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  tones  are 
the  wind ;  and  the  sound  was  increased  by  produced  by  the  mouth  in  whirling.  Ae- 
a  suspended  copper  vcssd.  He  also  in-  cording  to  Gottfried  Weber  (CitcUia^  vol 
ventc^d  a  mode  of  simplifying  the  con-  i,  p.  92),  the  organ  of  voice,  as  a  sound- 
struction  of  organs.  He  wrote  various  ing  membrane,  or  lameUa,  acts  like  the 
works  on  music,  and  likewise  composed  tongue-work  in  the  organ.  The  uvula 
several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  sympho-  has,  of  course,  considerable  influence  in 
nies,  &c  producing  the  tones,  and  is  subject  to 
Voice  is  the  body  of  sounds  produced  diseases  in  singers,  orators,  and  oth^v  ae- 
by  the  organs  of  respiration,  especially  customed  to  great  exertion  of  the  vocal 
the  larynx  of  men  or  animals.  It  can,  organs.*  The  voice  of  men  and  animals 
therefore,  only  be  found  in  animals  in  Is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiiy. 
which  the  ^stem  of  respiration  is  devel-  The  tones  by  which  animals  express 
oped,  and  the  lungs  and  larynx  actually  their  feelings,  the  sweet  and  powerful  mel- 
exist.  Many  insects  intentionally  produce  odies  of  the  small  birds,  Uie  tones  which 
a  noise  by  the  motion  of  their  wings,  convey  the  ideas  and  amotions  of  rational 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  voice,  but  man,  and  furnish  his  noblest  music,  are 
cannot  be  called  by  this  name.  The  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the 
fishes,  being  deprived  of  lungs,  and  breath-  naturalist,  physiologist  and  philoeopher. — 
ing  through  gills,  are  dumb ;  but  the  am-  For  some  remarks  on  the  organs  of  the 

phibious  animals,  which  have  tlie  lungs       ^  ^^ 

«id  larynx  in  an  imperfect  state,  have,  (pHj^JJ^J^i^jSTop  I^PiS^IaSS 

therefore,  a  limited  voice.    In  birds,  how-  "£,  '^u  DUease*  of  the  thmtm,  nmA  Uutk  1, 

ever,  m  which  the  lungs  are  so  predoou-  ]83l,in  the  Frcaeb  academy. 
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in  animate  and  men,  wo  refer  the 
to  BlumeDlmck's  Manual  of 
arative  JbuUomy  ftranslatctl  by  W. 
snce,  reyised  by  Uoulson,  London, 
Reepecting  t)ie  sounds  of  Iiuinaii 
ige,  fay  the  \'arioii8  coinbiimttons  of 
I  auch  a  variety  of  words  is  pro- 
,  we  will  add  a  few  remarks.  Be- 
the  lungH,  the  windpi|>o,  &c.,  the 
•arched  roof  of  the  mouth,  aud  t!ic 
ity  of  the  li|)B  (cuahlmg  ui;  to  give 
It  ^luriety  of  fonns  to  the  mouth, 
t  are  almost  the  sole  means  of  pving 
peculiar  character  to  the  diflcrr^ut 
a),  are  of  the  gi*eatest  iinportancf. 
*  the  articles  ou  the  sei)ai-ate  letters 
ader  will  find  an  account  of  the  way 
ich  the  sounds  represruteil  by  thoni 
^ely  are  ]iroduced.  "  Thi^  modi- 
ins,  of  voice,  easily  made  (nays  Mr. 
t,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics),  aud 
distinguishable  by  the  oar,  and, 
ore,  fit  elements  of  langiiaps  arc 
fif^  ui  number;  but  no  single  Ian- 
contains  more  than  about  half  of 
They  are  divisible  into '  two  vcr>- 
3t  and  nearly  equal  classe.«i,  called 
r  (q.  V.)  and  eonsonants.^^  (q.  v.)  lu 
ticle  Coubonani^  the  natural  division 
rds  is  shown  to  cease  with  syllables: 
ira  one  sound,  and  the  division  into 
la  and  consonants,  ingenious  and  use- 
it  is,  does  nor,  in  fact,  exist  to  tlie 
B  which  we  usually  take  for  granted, 
the  circOmstancc  of  considering 
aa  totally  distinct  from  early  child- 
Consonants  are,  generalK'  speak- 
nly  the'begimiing  or  end  of  vowels ; 
the  mouth  must  in  Home  way  be 
d  to  produce  a  vowel  sound,  and 
I  to  conclude  the  vowel  si4>unds ;  and 
lode  of  Ofjening  orclosiiig  gives  rise 
t  which  we  call  a  consonant.  The 
nalance  that  consonants  cannot  l>e 
UDced  without  the  aid  of  vowels, 
I,  that  the  strict  divisitui  into  vowels 
mnoonants  is  one  which  nature  has 
lade.  Mr.  Arn<||aays  (p.  4i:?8  of  the 
icttn  ed.):  **'Aezplain  the  second 
of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called 


consonants,  wo  remark,  tliat  while  any 
continued    or   vowel   sound   is   passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted, 
whether  by  a  complete  closure*  of  the 
mouth,  or  only  by  nn  approximation  of 
]>aris,  the  eilert  on  the  ear  of  a  listener  is 
so  exceedingly  diflercnt,  according  to  the 
situation  in  the  mouth  where  the  inter- 
ruption   occurs,  and   to   the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  ninny  mos^t  distinct 
modifications  thence  ju-ise.      Thus  any 
continued  sound,  im  a,  if  arrested  by  a 
closure  of  the  mouth  at  die  external  con- 
fine or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the 
modifiratiou  expressed  by  the  letter  p; 
that  is,  the  syllable  ap  has  been   pro- 
nounced: but  if,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  closure  be  made  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  by  the  tongue  rising  against 
the  palate,  we  hear  the  modification  ex- 
pressftd  by  the  letter  Xr,  and  the  syllable  ak 
has  been  pronomiced :  and  if  the  closure 
be  mafic  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  rising  against  the 
roof,  the  sound  expressed  ny  t  is  pro- 
duc(^d,  and  the  syllable  at  is  heard :  and 
so  of  others.     It  is  to  he  remai'ked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  efjnnlly  sensible  of  the  pe- 
culiarities, whether  the  closure  precedes 
the  continued  &;ound  or  follows  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  syllables  pronounced 
are  ap,  at^  ak,  or  pa,  ta,  ka.    The  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
appear,  then,  not  to  be  really  sounds,  but 
only  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  l)ecause  they  can  thus 
1x5  perceived  only  in  connexion  with  vo- 
cal sounds,  that  they  are  called    conao- 
nantsJ* — We  lefer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nott^s  work,  for  further  remarks  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  various  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  add  here  only  bis  table 
of  articulations,  in  which,  if  we  consider 
the  peqiendicular  line  on  the  lefi  as  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line  on  the 
right  as  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  tho 
four  divisions  indicate  the  places  where 
the  letters  are  pronounced. — See  the  arti- 
cles on  die  letters  and  on  writing. 
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Mute. 
Semi-mute. 
Semuv&wel  or  nasal. 
Aspirate. 

1  'ocal  atpirate. 

Vibratory. 


L.  zin. 
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Tbe  effect  of  the  sexual  functions  on  the  cal  penons   it   indicates  an   approadi- 

Toice  is  well  known ;  but  the  mode  in  ing  fit. 

which  thia  effect  takes  place  is  not  ex-  Voice,  in  music.  A  rood  raumcal  roioe 
plained.  This  influence  is  obeenTible  depends  chiefly  upon  tne  soundneas  and 
even  in  birds,  which  delight  us  with  their  power  of  the  organs  of  utterance  and  of 
amorous  melodies  at  the  season  of  pair-  hearing,  and  the  necessary  musical  dispo- 
ing ;  in  woman,  whose  voice  acquires  sition,  and  is  distinguished  by  clearness 
its  metallic  tone  and  its  fulness  at  the  age  of  intonation,  ease,  strength,  duration, 
of  pul)ert}' ;  and  particularly  in  man,  equality,  hannoniousness  and  fulness  of 
who  does  not  possess,  till  that  period,  the  the  sounds ;  whilst  natiu^  defects  or  dis- 
^  voices"  [)cculiar  to  him,  the  baas  or  ten-  eases  ui  those  organs  (for  instance,  narrow- 
er, and  in  whom  ttie  change  of  voice,  as  ness  of  the  chest,  weak  lungs)  give  rise  to 
every  one  kucrws,  is  prevented  by  previ-  imperfections  in  the  voice.  As  weakness  of 
ous  emasculation.  But  also  many  other  lungs  necessarily  affects  the  voice,  so  fi«- 
causes,  affecting  especially  the  nervous  quent  singing  developes  and  strengthens 

Ssteni,  produce  considerable  changes  in  uie  lungs,  which  are  strou|^  enough  to 
e  voice,  which  afford  important  symp-  support  it ;  and  instruction  m  singing  is, 
toms  in  diseases.  Thus  it  may  be  want-  therefore,  in  a  medical  respect,  of  great 
ing  altogether  in  a  diseased  state  (this  is  importance.  The  rarity  of  consumption 
culed  aphonia),  or  it  may  be  changed  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  compared  to 
morbidly  (parafhonia,  cacophonia).  In  other  countries,  is  ascribed  by  some,  in  a 
the  latter  case,  it  is  either  too  strong  or  great  measure,  to  the  general  instruction 
too  weak,  too  deep  (vox  clangosa,  if  it  is  and  frequent  practice  in  smging.  Prac- 
at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  rauciias  tice  in  singing  for  several  ^neratioDS 
gravis,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  too  weak),  must  undoubtedly  have  a  decided  influ- 
or  too  high  (oxyphonia,  which  again  is  di-  ence  in  giving  strength  to  the  luncs, 
▼ided  into  vox  cuatriem  or  rudens,  which  vdiich  may  al^  be  much  promoted  by 
is  at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  rauct-  gymnastic  exercises  that  expand  the  chest 
toi  acuta,  at  the  same  time  too  weak).  A  fine  voice  requires  a  long,  regular  and 
Most  of  these  affections  appear  as  symp-  strong  breath.  Some  fiiults  in  sing- 
toms,  but  are  seldom  considered  as  a  ing,  however,  originate  from  a  bad  use  of 
primary  disease.  They  oflen  enable  the  a  good  voice;  as  the  singing  throu^  tbe 
physician  to  draw  conclusions  respecting  nose,  teeth,  &c.  A  voice  which  has  by 
the  true  character  of  the  disease.  The  nature  the  requisite  properties,  acquires 
entire  loss  of  voice  originates  from  cramp,  conipass  and  strengtn,  correctness  ^nd 
weakness  or  paral^-sis.  If  it  is  caused  by  pliabilit}*,  by  exercise.  Thorough  method- 
paralysis,  it  is  almost  always  a  fatal  symp-  ical  practice  in  singing  should  not,  in  most 
torn.  If  it  is  connected  with  an  excitable  cases,  be  begun  before  the  ninth  or  tenth 
constitution,  it  indicates  violent  congestions  year,  though  the  ear  ought  to  be  early 
and  approaching  apoplexy;  occurring  afler  exercised.  Tlie  variety  of  voices  is  as 
delivery,  it  indicates  convulsions ;  in  the  great  as  tliat  of  indi\iduals.  In  respect 
croup,  suffocation  and  mortification.  An  to  depth  and  height,  Uiere  are  four  prin- 
unnaturally  strong  voice  is  very  common  cipal  classes  of  voices :  discant,  alto,  tenor 
in  madness.  The  vox  clant^osa,  sounding  and  bass.  Discant,  or  soprano,  moreover, 
•8  if  the  person  was  speaking  in  on  empty  is  distinguished  from  lower,  or  mezzo 
poc,  is,  in  dangerous  diseases,  a  ver>'  seri-  soprano,  tenor  from  counter  tenor,  and 
ous  symptom.  The  hoarseness,  in  'which  between  tenor  andJMSs  comes  the  proper 
the  voice  is  too  deep,  indicates  great  dan-  baritono.  A  gool^ass  voice  generally 
ger  in  bilious  fever,  scariatina,  consump-  extends  from  F  or  G,  below  u  gamut, 
tion,  and  dropsy  of  the  chest  It  is  not  a  to  C  or  D,  al)ove  the  bass-clef  note;  the 
symptom  of  disease  when  caused  merely  baritono  from  about  G  gamut  to  F,  above 
by  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  puberty,  by  the  bass-clef  note ;  tlie  tenor  fitMii  C, 
catarrh,  or  by  dust  which  has  been  in-  above  G  gamut,  to  G,  the  treble-clef  note, 
spired.  The  rox  cucuricns,  stu  rudens,  seu  or  A  above  it ;  the  counter-tenor  from  E 
pipiens  (sounding  similar  to  the  crowing  or  F,  almve  G  gamut,  to  B  or  C,  above 
of^^  a  cock,  or  tlie  braying  of  an  ass)  is  the  treble-clef  note ;  the  mezzo  soprano 
pathognomic  in  the  lioopmg  cough  and  from  A  or  B,  above  the  bass-clef  note,  to 
croup,  and  is  also  sometimes  found  in  E  or  F,  above  the  treble-clef  note ;  and 
dropsy  in  the  head  and  small-pox,  and  the  soprano  from  C,  almve  the  bass-clef 
is  a  bad  symptom.  The  rauciias  acuta  note,  to  A,  B  or  C,  in  alt,  and  something 
originates  partly  from  the  same  causes  higher.  Female  voices  are,  by  nature, 
•8  the  rouotof  gravis.     With   hysteri-  treble  and  alto;  those  of  boys,  ewtKk  if 
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dMj  fame  the  oompasB  of  high  treble,  are  tation,  insipid  pleasantries,  and  &i^fetched 

imnUjalta    When  the  boy  arrives  at  allusions. 

the  age  of  pabettVi  the  alto  changes  into  Volatile  Oils.    (See  Essential  Oils.) 

tenor  or  baas^ — Voice  is  also  the  name  Volatilitt,  in  chemistry;  tlie  quality 

given    to    a  part   assigned    to    a    hu-  of  a  substance,  to  evaporate  in  a  certain 

man  voice  or  an  instrument  in  a  com-  degree  of  heat :  it  is  the  opposite  to  fix- 

poeitioD.  idity.    It  is  very  probable,  that  all  sub- 

VoioTLAiiD  (in  law  Latin,  Tkrra  Advo-  stances  are  capable  of  being  volatilized, 

eoCoriMi) ;  in  a  wider  sense,  all  that  part  and  that  wc  sliould  be  able  to  dissolve 

of  Geruiaiiy  wbich  formerly  belonged  to  every  one  of  them  by  fire,  but  for  tlio 

the  imperial  bailifl^  (in  Gennan,  Voigtt,  want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  beat 

Latin,  odbocoft),  the  ancestors  of  the  pres-  Volcanoes.     The  volcano   and    the 

ent  princea  and  counts   of  Reuse.     It  earthquake  might,  perhaps,  with  no  im- 

oompriaed  the  "Saxon  circle  of  Voigtland,  proi)riety,  have  been  treated  of  together, 

the  bailiwic  of  Weida  and  Ziegenriick,  in  since  both  arc  undoubtedly  effects  of  the 

the  gimnd  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  same  Hubtcrraneau  process ;  but  we  have 

territoriee  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  preferred  to  devote  to  each  a  separate  ar- 

ReiMB,  the  district  of  Hof,  now  ihr hided  tide,  as  the   phenomena  on  the  corth^s 

in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Up[)er  Maine,  surface,  to  which  they  give  rise,  ore  con- 

and  the  Saxe-Altenburg  bailiwic  of  Kon-  sidembly  different.    The  present  article 

ndmrg.     From  the  eleventh  century  there  will,  however,  embrace  several  particu- 

ymn  imperial  officers,  in  t(ie  above  de-  lars  relating  to  earthquakes,  which  were 

scribed  region,  who  bore  the  name  of  boi-  omitted  in  the  article  imder  that  tide,  on 

liffii  (ndbocofi,  vdgte)  of  the  holy  Roman  account  of  their  close  connexion    witli 

empne,  and  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  subject  of  volcanoes.    There  are  cer- 

the  emperor.    In  a  narrower  sense,  the  tain  regions  to  which  volcanic  eruptions, 

term  ia  applied  particularly  to  a  circle  of  and  the  movements  of  great  earthquakes, 

Saiony,  coDsistmg  of  a  part  of  the  former  are  contined:    over  tlie  whole  of  vast 

Voigtland.     It  has  102,891  inhabitants  on  tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  distributed 

fiBOaquare  miles,  and  is  also  called  the  at  intenals,  and  most  commonly  arranged 

circle  of  Neustadt.    The  chief  town   is  in  a  linear  direction.    Throughout  the  in- 

Flauen.    It  contains  some  ftiountainous  terniedi:it'>  sfwces  there  is  abundant  evi- 

aod  woody  districts,  and  in  some  parts  is  djence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  contin- 

weQ  adapted  for  pasturage  and  tillage,  ually  at   work  ;  for  the  ground  is  con- 

The  most  remarkable  |>eculiarity  is  the  vulsed,  from  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes: 

peari-fiahery    in    the    river  Elster    (see  gaseous  va])ors,  especially  carbonic  acid 

Pcorf)^  which  is  sometimes  very  produc-  gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  from  the 

tivoyand  has  yielded  some  pearls  of  much  soil ;  springs  ohen  issue  at  a  very  high 

beaiity.  temperature,  and  tlieir  watere  are  very 

VornjEE,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  French  connnonly  impregnated   with   the  same 

wityWBB  bwD  at  Amiens,  in  15SIH.     Ills  mineral  matters  which  are  discharged  by 

agreeahle  mannere  and  conversation  in-  voIcauocH   during  ertif)tions.     Of  these 

trodooed  him  to  good  company ;  and  he  great  regions,  that  of  the  Andes  is  one 

waa  a  viaitor  at  the  Hotel  <le  Kambouillet,  of  the  lM>st  defined.    Commencing  south- 

and  waa  abo  well  received  at  court,  iukI  ward,  at  lea^t  in  Chile,  at  the  forty-sixth 

fav  Geaton,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  mmle  degree  of  south  latitude,  it  j  >roceeds  north- 

bmi  hia  master  of  the  ceremonies.      In  ward  to  the  twenty-seventh  degree,  fbrm- 

IflM,  be  vna  admitted  into  the  French  iiig  an  uninterrupted   line  of  volcanoes. 

academy,  and  waa  sulisequently  sent  on  a  The  Oiilean  volcanoes  rise  up  tlirough 

mimm  to  Spain,  where  he  comitoseil  granitic  tnountuins.    Villarica,  one  of  tlie 

■ome  Tcrsea  m  such    pure  and  natural  princi[)al,  continues  burning  without  in- 

Spanirii,  that  every  body  ascribecl  them  termission,  and  is  so  high,  that  it  may  l>e 

V>  I^npe  de  Vega.    He  also  visited  Rome  distinguished  at  the  difttance  of  150  miles. 

■id  Eingland,  and  died  in  1648.    Voiturc  A  year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 

WHOoeof  the  first  persons  in  France  dis-  out  some  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes; 

linguiabed  by  the  title  of  htl  esprit.    Ho  and  a)K»ut  once  in  a  century,  or  oflener, 

wrote  vcnesin  French,  Spanish  and  Ital-  tremendous  convulsions  occur,  by  which 

ian.  Theibnner  are  occasionally  ea;:^' and  the  land  has  been  shaken  from  one  ex- 

■nrightly,  but  have  much  strained  wit  and  tremity  to  the  otlier,  and  continuous  tracts, 

Mwaed  aentimenL    His  lettera  place  him  together  with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have 

Ugh  in  Uie  claaa  of  epistolary  ^vriters,  lM>en   raised    ])crmanently  from    one  to 

thoq^  they  often  degenerate  into  affec-  twenty  feet    above  their    former   level. 
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Hot  springs  are  numerous  in  this'  district,    ing  Caribbean  sea  must  be  considered  as 
and    tnin(;ral    waters  of  various    kinds,    a  tiieatre  of  earthquakes  and   volcanoes. 
Pursuing  our  course  northward,  we  find    On  the  north  hes  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
in   Peru  only  one  active  volcano  as  yet    which,  with  a  tract  of  the  coutiguousaeaf 
known ;  Init  tlie  province  is  so  subject  to    has  often  experienced  tremendous  shocks; 
earthquakes,  that  scarcely  a  week  imssts    and  these  are  trequeut  along  a   line  ez- 
witliout  a  shock ;  and  many  of  these  have    tending  from   Jamaica  to  i:^t.  Domingo 
l)een  so  violent  as  to  create  great  changes    and    Porto   Rico.     Chi  the  south   of  the 
of  the  surface.     Fartlier  north,  we  find,  in    same  ba:>in,  tlie  tihoresii  and  mountains  of 
the  middle  of  Quito,  where  the  Anders    Colombia  are  porpetually  convulsed.    On 
uttain   their  greatest  elevation,  Tungura-    the  west  i»  the  volcanic  cliain  of  Guati- 
gua,  Cotopaxi,  Autisaiia  and  Pichincha,    mala  anil  Mexico,  ami  on  the  casd,  the 
Uie  three   former  bf  which   not  unfre-    West  Indian  isles,  where,  in  Sl  Vincent'b 
quently  emit  flames.     F'rom  the  first  of    and  Guadaloupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  it 
these,  a  deluge  of  mud  descended    in    will   i>e  t^een  tiiat  volcanoes  and   earth- 
171)7,  and  filknl  valleys,  1000  feet  wide,  to    quakes  occur,  unintemiptedly,  from  Chile 
the  depth  of  000  feet,  fcmning  barrien*,    to  the  nortli  of  5iexico :   and  it  seems 
whereby  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and    probable,  tliat  they  will  hereafler  be  found 
lakeri  occasioned.     Earthquakes  have,  in    to  extend,  at  least,  from   cape   Horn  to 
the  same  province,  caused  great  rcvoiu-    California.     In  regard  to  the  (>astem  lim- 
tions  in  the  physical  features  of  tlie  sur-    its  of  the  region,  they  lie  deep  beneath 
face.     There  are  three  volcanoes  farther    the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  must  there- 
north,  in  the  jironnce  of  Pusto,  and  tlirce    fore  continue  unknown  to  us.     On  the 
others  in  tliat  of  Po^iayan.     In  the  prov-    west,  they  do  not  appear,  except  where 
incos  of  Guatiinala  xuid  Nicaragua,  which    they  inolude  the  West  Indian  islands,  to 
lie  between  die  isthmus  of  Panama  and    be  prolonged  to  a  great  distance ;  fi>r  tlietv 
Mexico,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty -one    seem  to  be  no  indications  of  vovonic  dis- 
active  volcanoes.      This   great  volcanic    turbances  in  Guiana,  Brazil  and  BuenoR 
chain,  after  having  pursued  its  course  ibr    Ayres.    On  an  equal,  if  not  a  still  grand- 
seA'eral  thousand    miles  from    south    to    er  scale,  is  anotlier  continuous  line  of  vol- 
north,  turns  off  in  a  side  direction  in    canic  action,  which  commences  on  the 
Mexico,andis  prolonged  hi  a  great  plateau,    north,  with  Uie  Aleutian  isles  in  Russian 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-second    America,  and  extentls  firet  in  an  easterly 
degrees  of  north  latitude.    The  plateau    direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
in  (piestion  owes  its  present  fonn  to  the    and     southwanl,    without     intcmiptioo, 
circumstance  of  an  anciefit  vyetem  of     throughout  a  space  of  between  sixty  and 
^-alleys,  in  a  chain  of  primary  mountains,    seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  Moluc- 
having  been  fille<lup,  to  the  depthof  ma-    cas,  and  tlien  branches  oflT  in  difierem 
ny  thousand   feet,  with  various  volcanic    directions    both   towards  the    east    and 
products.    Five  active  volcanoes  traverse    north-west.    The  northern  extremity  of 
Mexico  from  west  to  east ;  viz.  Tiixtlo,    this  volcanic  region  is  the  peninsula  of 
Orizaba,  Pofiocatepetl,  Jorullo  and  Coh-    Alaska,  in  aliout  the  fifiy-finh  degree  of 
nio.    Jondlo,  which  is  in  the  centre  of    latitude.    Thence  the  line  is  continued, 
the  great  plateau,  Is  no  less  than   forty    through  the  Aleutian  or   Fox  islands,  to 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  which  shows  that    Kamtschatko,  in  the  smithem  extiemitv 
the  proximity  of  die  sea  is  not  a  necessa-    of  which   there  ore  seven  active   volca- 
ry  cx>ndition,  although  certainly  a  very    noes,   \vhich,    in    ^ome  eniptions,   have 
general  chamcteristic,  of  die  position  of    scattered   iishcs    to    immense    ifistonces. 
active    volcanoes.      The     extraordinary    The  Kurile  chain  of  isles  constitutes  the 
eruption   of  this  mountain  in  1759  will    prolongation  of  the  raiigi'  in  a  southern 
be  described  in  the  secjuel.    To  the  north    direction  ;  tlie  line  is  tlien  continued  to 
of  x\Iexico  there  are  three,  or,  acconiing  to    Uie  south-west  in  tlie  great  island  of  Jesso, 
some,  five  volcanoes,  in  the  peninsula  of    where  there  are  active  vents.     Between 
California.     In   the  year    1812,    violent    the  Japanese  and  Phihppine  islands,  the 
earthquakes  convulstHl   the  valley  of  the    communication  is   presened  by  several 
MisB»sipf>i  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space    small   uisular  vents.      The  line  is  then 
of  three   hundred  miles    in  Icngdi.    As    prolongetl    through     Sangnir,    and    the 
tliis  happened  exactly  at  the  same  time  as    north-easteni  extremity  of  Celeb^  to  the 
the  great  earthquake  of  Caraccas,  it  is    Moluccas.     Here  a  great  transverse  line 
probable  that  these  two  [Mints  are  parts    may  lie  saj^  to  run  from  east  to  west.    On 
of  one  continuous  volcanic  region ;   for    the  west,  it  passes  through  die  w^hole  of 
the  wliole  circumfisrence  of  the  inten*en-    Ja\*a,  where  there  ace  Udrty-eight  kife 
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volcttue  mountainfl.  In  the  volcanoes  leged  existence  of  burning  volcanoes  in 
of  Sumatra,  the  same  linear  arrengeuient  that  island  shall  be  substantiated.  Re- 
is  praservwL  In  another  direction,  the  specting  the  volcanic  system  of  Southern 
voKUiie  range  is  prolonfled  through  Bor-  Europe,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
neO|  Celebes^  Bands,  New  Guinea ;  and  a  central  tract,  where  the  greatest  earth- 
ftither  eastward  in  New  Britain,  New  quakes  prevail,  m  which  rOCks  are  shat- 
Irelaiid,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polyne-  tered  and  cities  laid  in  ruins.  On  each 
sian  aschipelaga  The  Pacific  ocean,  in-  side  of  tliis  line  of  greatest  commotion, 
deed,  seems,  in  equatedal  latitudes,  to  be  there  are  parallel  bands  of  country  whei-e 
one  vast  theatre  of  igneous  action ;  and  its  tlie  shocks  are  less  violent  At  a  still 
innumenble  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  ffreatcr  distance,  as  in  Northern  Italy, 
New  Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and  there  are  spaces  where  the  shocks  are 
Geotgiaii  islands^  are  all  composed  either  much  rarer  and  more  feeble.  Beyond 
of  coralline  limestones  or  volcanic  rocks,  these  limits,  again,  all  countries  are  liable 
with  activB  vente  here  and  there  inter-  to  slight  tremors  at  distant  intervals  of 
speraed.  In  the  old  world,  the  volcanic  time,  when  some  groat  crisis  of  subter- 
regioD  extends  from  east  to  west  for  the  ranean  movement  agitates  an  adjoining 
distance  of  about  1000  miles,  from  the  Cas-  volcanic  region ;  but  tliese  may  be  con- 
pian  sea  to  the  Azores,  including  within  sidered  as  mere  vibrations,  propagated 
its  fimilB  the  (preater  part  of  the  Medi-  mechanically  through  the  external  crust 
temnaan  and  its  most  prominent  penin-  of  tlie  globe,  as  sounds  travel  aknost 
snlasL  From  south  to  north,  it  reaches  to  indefinite  distances  tlirough  the  air. 
from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-  Shocks  of  tliis  kmd  have  been  felt  in 
fifth  decree  of  latitude.  Its  northern  England,  Scotland,  Northern  France  and 
boundanes  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sea,  Germany,  particularly  during  the  Usbon 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania  eardifjuake. 

and  Hungary^— 4he  Austrian,  lyroliaii  We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  a 
and  Swin  Alps^ — the  Cevennes  and  Pyr-  few  of  the  principal  volcanic  vents,  dis- 
enees^  with  the  mountains  which  branch  parsed  through  the  great  i^egions  before 
off  from  the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the  dcscril>cd,  and  consider  the  composition 
north  side  of  the  Tagus.  Its  western  and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  eject- 
limits  are  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  impossible  ed  matter.  From  the  first  colonization 
to  delennine  how  fiur  it  may  be  prolon^[ed  of  Southern  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  Vesu- 
in  that  direction ;  neither  can  we  assign  vius  afforded  no  other  indication  of  its 
with  precision  its  extreme  eastern  hmit,  volcanic  character  than  such  as  the  nat- 
mce  the  country  beyond  the  Caspian  and  uralist  might  ihfcr  from  the  analogy  of  its 
sea  of  Aral  is  scarcely  known.  The  structure  to  other  volcanoes.  These  were 
soudiem  boundaries  of  the  region  include  recognised  by  Strabo.  The  ancient  cone 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  was  of  a  very  regular  fonn,  tenninating, 
part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia.  We  may  not,  as  at  present,  in  two  peaks,  but  with  a 
tracer  through  the  whole  of  the  area  flattish  summit,  where  the  remains  of  an 
comprehendM  within  these  extensive  ancient  crater,  nearly  filled  up,  had  left  a 
Umili^  numerous  points  of  volcanic  erup-  slight  de])ression,  covered  in  its  interior 
tion^  hot  sprinffs,  gaseous  emanations,  and  by  wild  vines,  and  with  a  sterile  plain  at 
otiier  signs  of  igneous  agency ;  while  the  lx)ttou).  On  the  exterior,  the  sides 
few  tracts  of  any  extent  have  Iteen  en-  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fer- 
tirdjr  ezampt  from  earthquakes  through-  tile  fields,  richly  cultivated,  and  at  its 
out  the  last  3000  years.  Besides  the  con-  base  were  the  populous  cities  of  Hercu- 
tinnoufl  spaces  of  subterranean  disturb-  laneum  and  Pompeii.  But  the  scene  of 
anee,  of  which  the  outline  has  been  rejiose  was  at  length  doomed  to  cease, 
given  above,  there  are  otlier  disconnected  and  the  volcanic  fire  was  recalled  to  the 
voleanic  groups,  of  which  the  geograph-  main  channel,  which,  at  some  former,  un- 
ieai  extent  is,  as  yet,  imi)erfcctlv  known,  known  |ierio<l,  had  given  passage  to  re- 
Amoag  tbasB  may  he  mentioned  Iceland,  peatcd  strc^ams  of  melted  lava,  sand  and 
wfaieii  balonA  perhaps,  to  the  same  re-  scorise.  The  first  symptom  of  die  revival 
ffion  aa  the  Tolcano  in  Jan  Ma^en's  island,  of  the  energies  of  this  volcano  was  the 
With  dwse,  abo,  part  of  the  nearest  coast  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  63, 
of  Gbnenland,  which  is  sometimes  shaken  which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  cities 
bf  earthqoakesy  may  be  conuected.  The  in  its  vicinity.  From  that  tune  to  the 
island  oi  Boivbon  belongs  to  another  the-  year  79,  slight  shocks  were  frequent ;  and 
sire  of  Tokanic  action,  of  which  Mada-  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  th^ 
piobably  ibrms  a  part,  if  the  al-  became  more  numerous  and  violent,  till 

a* 
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!T  mMled  at  \tn^  in  an  enipcion.  The    dar.     The    next  erupcioa   occurred    m 
PfioT,  who  cominaDded  the  Roman    1306 ;  between  which  era  and  IdSl,  there 
llett,  was'  th^n  stationed    at    Miaenum ;    was  onJy  one  other  (in  1500),  and  that  a 
and,  in  bis  anxi^  to  obtain  a  near  riew    alight  one.    During  this  inter\'al,  a  mem- 
of  the  [>b«;nomefia,  he  lost  his  life,  being    orable  event  occurred  in  the  Phlegneaa 
MjfPicated  with  sulphureous  vapors.    His    fields — the  sudden  ibrmation  of  a  new 
m:jili«:w,  the  yoi:fi;r^r  Pliny,  remained  at    mountain  in  1538.    F^requent  earthquakes 
Ht^miitn^  and  has  ^iven  us,  in  his  Let-    for  two  yeais    preceding  disturb^   the 
ters,  a  lively  fie^«cri(ition    of  the   awful    neiiEliborliood  of  Pozzuoli ;  but  it  was  not 
seen**.     A    d^L*^  column  of  vapor  was    until  the    twenty-seventh    and    tweoty- 
Und  t-^n  r'rsirig  vertically  from  Vef^uvius,    eighth  of  ii^ptember,  1538,  that  they  be- 
and  th«^n  sfireading  itself  out  laterally,  so    came  alarming,  when  not  less  than  twen- 
tliat     its  ufpfMrr  portion    reaembled    the    ty  shocks  were  experienced  in  twenty-four 
head,  anrl   its    lower,  the  trunk  cf  the    hours.    At  lengtn,  on  the  night  of  the 
pine,   which     cliaracterizcs    the    Italian    twenty-ninth,  two  hours   after  sunset,  a 
landsrape.    Thiti  black  cloud  was  pierced,    gulf  opened  between  the  little  town  of 
ocraMionally,  by  flaiihes  of  fire  as  vivid  as    Tripergola,  which  once  existed  on   the 
lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness  more    site  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,and  the  baths  in 
proibiUMi   tlian  night.     Ashes  fell  even    its  suburbs,  which  were  much  frequented, 
upon  tlie  shi[M  at  Misenum,  and  caused  a    A  large  fissure  approached  the  town  with 
shoal  in  one  part  of  the  sea.    The  ground    a  tremendous  noise,  and  began  to  dis- 
rockcd,  and  the  sea  receded  fi'Ofn  tlie    charge  pumice-stones,  blocks  of  unmehed 
shores,  so  tliat    many    marine    animals    lava,  and  ashes  mixed  with  water,  and, 
were  seen  on  tlie  dr^  sand.    The  appear-    occasionally,  flames.     The  a^hes  fell  in 
ances  above    descnbed    agree   perfectly    immense  quantities,  even  at  Naples.    The 
with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  erup-    sea  retired  suddenly  for  two    hundred 
tions,  especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo,    yards,  and  a  portion  of  its  bed  was  left  dry ; 
in  1538,  and  of  Vesuvius,  in  1622.    In    and  the  whole  coast  from  Monte  Nuoto 
all  times  and  countries,  indeed,  there  is  a    to  beyond  Pozzuoli  was  upraised  to  the 
striking  uniformity  in  the  volcanic  phe-    height  of  many  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
nomena ;   but  it  is  most    singular   that    Mediterranean,  and  has  ever  since  rs- 
Pliny,  although  giving  a  circumstantial    mained  permanently  elevated.      On  the 
detail  of  so  many  physical  facts,  and  en-    third  of  October,  the  eruption  ceased,  so 
larging  upon  the  manner  of  his  uncle's    that  the  hill  Monte  Nuovo,  which  is  440 
death,  and  the  ashes  which  fell  when  he    feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  and  a  mile 
was  at  Stabia;,  makes  no  %Ilusion  what-    and  a  half  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
ever  to  the  sudden  overwhelming  of  two    and  which  was  chiefly  thrown  up  in  a 
large  and  populous  cities,  Herculaneum    day  and  a  night,  was  accessible.    Hie 
and  Pompeii,  (q.  v.)    Tacitus,  the  friend    depth  of  its  crater  is  421  feet  from  the 
and  contem[K)rarv  of  Pliny,  when  ad-    summit  of  the  hill,  so  that  its  bottom  is 
verting,  in  general  terms,  to  the  convul-    only  nineteen  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sion,  says  merely,  that  **  cities  were  swal-    sea.    For  nearly  a  century  afler  the  birth 
lowed  up  or  buried'*    (hausiiB  out  obruUB    of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius  still  continu- 
wrbts.  Hist  lib.  iX     It  does  not  appear    ed  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.   Bracini,  who 
that,  in  the  year  76,  any  lava  flowed  ut>m    visited  Vesuvius  not  Ions  before  the  erup- 
Vcsuvius :  the  ejected  substances  appear    tion  of  1G31,  gives  the  allowing  descrip- 
to  have  consisted  entirely  of  sand  and    tion  of  its  interior.    The  crater  was  live 
fragments  of  older  lava.      In  1036,  the    miles  in  circumference,  and  about  one 
finit  eruption  of  flowing  lava  occurred,    thousand  paces  deep.    Its  sides  were  cov- 
A  secona  happened  in  1049,  and  a  third    ered  with  brush  wood,  and  at  the  bottom 
in  1 13H ;  after  which  a  great  pause  en-    there  was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed, 
sued  of  108  years.     During  part  of  1301,    In  the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequendy 
earthquakes  had  succeeded  one  another    harbored.     But  at    lengtli  these  forests 
with  fearful  rapidity ;  and  they  terminated    and   grassy  plains  were   suddenly  con- 
at    last  with    the   discharge    of  a  lava    sumed — blown    into  the    air,  ami    their 
stream  from  a  po'mt  named  the  Campo  del    aslics  scattered  to  the  winds.    In  Decem- 
Arso,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ischia.    her,  1G31,  seven  streams  of  lava  poured 
This  lava  ran  quite  down  to  the  sea — a    at  once  from  the  crater,  and  oversowed 
distance  of  about  two  miles.    Its  surface    several  villages  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
is  of  a  riMldish-black    color ;  and    it   is    foot  of  the  mountain.     Great  floods  of 
almost  as  sterile,  afVer  a  iieriod  of  ^ve    mud  were  as  destructive  as  the  teva  it- 
centuries,  as  if  it  had  cooled  down  y  ester-    self;  for  such  (as  often  happens  during 
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estaHrophet)  was  the  violence  of  mense  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor  are 

ina  produeed  by  the  evolution  of  evolved  fn)ni  a  crater  during  eruptions, 

w  YUpatf  that  torrents  of  water  de-  and  oflen  for  a  long  time  suUsequently  to 

ed  the  cone,  and,  becoming  charged  the  discharge  of  scoriffi  and  lava.    Tliese 

impalpable  volcanie    dust,    rolled  vaj>ors  are  coudcnscil  in  the  cold  atiiios- 

hxwe  aahflSi  acquiring  such  consist-  phero   surrounding    the    high    volcanic 

■■  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  peak ;  and  heavy  niins  are  caused  some- 

us  lava.    A  brief  nenod  of  repose  times  even   in    countries  where,  uuder 

d,  which  lasted  only  until  the  year  other  circumstance's,  such  a  phono nionon 

from  which  time  to  the  present,  is  entirely  unknown.    The  floods  tlius 

Km  been  a  constant  series  of  erup-  occasioned  sweep  along  ini[)alpablo  dust 

with  nrely  an  interval  of  rest  ex-  and  light  scoriir,  till  a  current  of  mud  is 

ig  ten  years.    The  modem  lavas  produced,  which  is  oflen  more  dnradcd 

Buviiia  are  characterized  by  a  large  than  an  igneous  stream,  from  the  grratcr 

ition  of  augite.    When  they  are  velocity  with  which    it  moves.      A  iter 

jaed  of  this  mineral  and  feldspar,  Vesuvius,  the  most  authentic  records  re- 

diflfer  in  composition  but  slightly  late  to  iEtna,  which  rises,  near  the  sea,  in 

many  of  the  trap-rocks.  (See  Trap,)  solitary  grandeur,  to  the  height  of  nearly 

are  often  porphyritic,  contauiing  15,000  feet,  tlie  miiHs  consisting  chiefly  of 

frinated  crystals  of  augite,  leucite,  or  volcanic  matter  eiecttul  al)ove  the  surface 

other  mineral,  imbedded  in  a  more  of  the  water.    The  Inikc  of  the  cone  m 

r  baae.    These  porphyritic  lavas  arc  eighty-seven    miles.    iEtna   appears   to 

extremely  compact      In  the  lava  have  been  in  activitv  from  the  earliest 

itaof  central  France  (those  of  Vive-  times  of  tradition,    'f'hucydides  informs 

tiM  nppcflrmost  portion,  often  forty  us  that  between  the  colonization  of  Sicily 

r  more  in  thicuieas,  is  an  amor-  by  the  Greeks  and  the  commencement  of 


pawing  downwards  into  lava,  the  Peloponnesiau  war  (B.  C.  431),  three 

Jariy    prismatic;   and   under    this  eruptions  had  occurred.    A  great  eruption 

ia  a  foundation  of  regidar  and  ver-  occurred  in  tlie  year  1GG9.  The  lava,  after 

ohuuia,  in  that  part  of  the  current  having  overflowed  fourteen  towns  and  vil- 

I  must  have  cooled  most  slowly,  lages,  some  having  a  population  of  lictwcen 

at  varie^  of  minerals  are  found  m  dSoO  and   4000   inhabitants,  arrived,  at 

VB8  of  Veauvius  and  Somma.    Au-  length,  at  die  walls  of  Catania.  These  had 

BueitB,  feldspar,  mica,  olivme,  spec-  been  purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city ; 

IDB,  idocraae,  garnet  and  sulphur  but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  till  it 

mat  abundant    It  is  au  extraordi-  rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  which  was 

fiict,  that,  in  an  area  of  three  square  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then  fell  in  a 

round  Vesuvius,  a  greater  number  flery  cascade,  and  overwhelmed  part  of 

neial  apecies  have  been  found  than  the  city.     Tlie  wall,  however,  was  not 

f  apoCy  of  the  same  dimensions,  on  thrown  down,  but  was  discovered  long 

irfieo  of  the  globe.    Many  of  these  afterwards  by  excavations  made  in  the 

aculiar  to  tlus  locality.      A  small  rock  by  the  prince  of  Biscari ;  so  that 

if  the  ejected  matter,  however,  re-  the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solid  lava 

1 80  near  to  the  volcanic  orifice.    A  curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart,  as  if 

portion  of  sand  and  scorioe  is  bonic  still  in  the  very  act  of  falling.    This  great 

9'  vdnda  and  scattered  over  the  sui^  current  had  performed  a  course  of  flftecn 

ting  plaina,  or  fiills  into  the  sea ;  and  miles,  l>efore  it  entered  the  sea,  where  it 

more  ia  swept  down  by  torrents  was  still  600  yards  broad  and  40  feet  deep. 

be  deep  during  the  intervals,  often  A  gendeman  of  Catania,  named  Pappa- 

leted  for  many  centuries,  between  lardo,  desiring  to  secure  the  city  from  the 

iona.    Theae  horizontal  deposits  of  approach  of  the  threatening  torrent,  went 

MMH  matter  become  intermixed  with  out  with  a  narty  of  fifty  men,  whom  he 

ienlofotherkuidB,and  with  shells  and  had  dresseci  in  skins  to  protect  tliein  from 

^  and,  when  afterwards  raised,  form  the  heat,  and  armed  with  iron  crows  and 

of  a  mixed  character,  such  as  tufas,  hooks.    They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid 

inoa   and   volcanic  conglomerates,  walls  which  flanked    tlio  current  near 

ea  the  ejections  which  ftill  on  the  Belpasso,  and  immediately  forth  issued  a 

and  that  much  greater  mass  which  rivulet  of  melted  matter,  which  took  the 

in  way  mdually  to  the  neighboring  direction  of  Patemo ;  but  the  inhabiumts 

MVB  la  a  third  portion,  often  of  no  in-  of  that  town,  lieing  alarmed  for  their 

denUe  thickneas,  composed  of  allu-  safety,  took  up  arms,  and  put  a  stop  to 

,  mead  over  the  valleys  and  plains,  at  further  operations.    In  1811,  the  f^reax 

dSftmrfff  fiom  the  volcano.    Im-  crater  testified,  by  its  v\o\eik\  ^^\oi\axvyDss 
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that  the  lava  had  ascended  to  near  the  about  equal  in  activity  to  the  burning 
summit  of  the  mountain,  by  its  central  mountains  in  other  districts,  we  may  then 
duct.  A  violent  shock  was  then  felt,  and  compute  that  there  happen  on  the  earth 
a  stream  broke  out  from  the  side  of  the  about  2000  eruptions  in  the  course  of  a 
cone,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  apex,  century,  or  about  twenty  every  ycaar,  or 
Shoitly  after,  other  streams,  to  the  num-  one  in  eighteen  days.  However  incon- 
ber  of  six,  broke  out  in  succession,  still  siderable,  therefore,  may  be  the  superficial 
lower  down  the  mountain,  but  all  in  the  rocks,  which  the  operations  of  hre  pro- 
same  straight  line.  In  1819,  three  large  duce  on  the  surfiu^,  "we  must  suppose 
moutlis  opened  very  near  those  which  the  subterranean  changes  now  constantly 
were  fonned  in  the  eruptions  of  1811,  in  progress  to  be  on  me  grandest  scale. 
fVom  which  flames,  red-hot  cinders  and  The  loftiest  volcanic  cones  must  be  inaig- 
sand  were  thrown  up,  with  loud  explo-  nificant  when  contrasted  with  the  products 
sionsi  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  another  of  fire  in  the  nether  regions.  One  of  the 
mouth  opened  below,  from  which  flames  earliest  hypotheses  to  account  for  volcanic 
and  smoke  issued;  and  finally,  a  fifth,  eruptions  is  that  which  attributes  them  to 
lower  still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lava  the  eructations  of  a  perpetual  central  fire, 
flowed,  which  spread  itself^  with  gre^t  to  which,  however,  the  nature  of  the  lava, 
velocity,  over  the  valley  Del  Bove.  This  the  method  of  its  projection,  and,  above 
stream  flowed  two  miles  in  the  first  twen-  all,  the  known  laws  of  the  communication 
ty-four  hours,  and  nearlv  as  fiu*  in  the  ofheat,are  insurmountably  opposed.  The 
succeeding  day  and  niffht  As  the  last  sudden  evolution  of  steam  has  also  fire- 
example  of  inodem  volcanic  eruptions,  qucntly  been  resorted  to.  They  have  alao 
we  sliall  mention  that  of  JoruUo,  in  Mex-  been  referred  to  the  ignition  of  beda  of 
ico,  in  1759.  The  plain,  which  was  the  coal ;  and  Werner  supposed  that  the  fire 
site  of  the  eruption,  is  thirty-six  leagues  ^us  produced  fiisea  the  circumjacent 
fifom  the  sea,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  rocks,  and  formed  lava.  Others  have  call- 
eruption,  was  occupied  by  fertile  fields  of  ed  sulphur,  pyrites,  petroleimi  and  bitu- 
sunr-cane  and  indigo.  In  the  month  men  to  their  aid,  but  have  sought  in  vain 
of  June,  hollow  sounds,  of  an  alarming  for  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  witb- 
«  nature,  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  sue-  out  which  these  conioustibles  could  not 
ceeded  each  other  for  two  months,  until,  perform  their  required  part ;  and,  indeed, 
in  September,  flames  issued  from  the  if  we  grant  an  unfimited  supply  of  thai 
ground,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  element,  the  projectile  force— ^the  vapor — 
were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights.  Six  still  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  Othera 
volcanic  cones,  composed  of  scoriae  and  have  imagined  a  great  dep6t  of  electric 
fragmentary  lava  were  formed  on  the  line  matter,  pent  up  in  certain  submarine  and 
of  a  chasm  which  ran  in  the  direction  subterranean  caverns,  and  occasionally 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  sallying  forth  to  fuse  and  blow  up  the 
The  least  of  these  cones  was  300  feet  in  surrounding  materials.  The  most  pUu- 
height ;  and  JoruUo,  the  central  one,  was  sible  theory  of  volcanoes  is  that  suggested 
elevated  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  by  sir  H.  Davy,  soon  after  he  had  dia- 
sea.  A  subsequent  eruption  of  JoruUo  covered  the  namre  of  the  earthy  and 
happened  in  1810,  accompanied  by  an  alkaline  bodies.  Indeed,  it  enables  us,  in 
earthquake.  The  city  of  Ouanaxuato,  most  cases,  upon  just  principles  of  sound 
distant  about  140  mUes  fitmi  JoruUo,  was  analogy,  to  explam  their  origin ;  for  lavm 
covered  with  ashes,  to  the  depth  of  six  consists  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies, 
inches,  from  this  eruption.  During  the  ejected  in  intense  igiiition ;  and  it  is  asso- 
last  century,  about  fiffy  eruptions  are  re-  ciated  with  vapor,  with  explosions  of  by- 
corded  of  the  five  European  volcanoes,  drogen  gas,  with  the  production  of  nitro- 
Vesuvius,  iGtna,  Volcano,  Santorin  and  ^n ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  every  concom- 
Iceland ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea,  in  the  itant  circumstance  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  near  Iceland,  sion,  that  there  exist,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
may,  doubtless,  have  passed  unnoticed,  earth,  masses  of  those  hif[hly  inflammable 
If  some  of  them  produced  no  lava,  others,  metallic  bodies,  constitutmg  the  bases  of 
on  the  contrary,  like  that  of  Skoptar  Jo-  the  earths  and  alkalies ;  and  theae  and 
kul,  ui  1783,  poured  out  melted  matter  water  are  essential  requisites  for  the  pn>- 
fbr  five  or  six  years  consecutively.  Now,  duction  of  the  phenomena  that  precede, 
if  we  consider  the  active  volcanoes  of  accompany  ana  foUow  th|B  eruption  of 
Europe  to  constitute  about  a  fortieth  part  volcanoes :  they  may  be  referred  to,  «■ 
of  those  already  known  on  tlie  globe,  and  accounting  for  the  earthquakes,  the  ex- 
calculate  that,  one  with  another,  they  are  pkMtooe  and  the  gsaeous  pnoducls ;  and 
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tfaey  are  the  only  agents,  with  which  we  appeared  witli  advantage  as  a  public 
■re  acquaintad,  capable  of  fulfiliiDg  all  sfieakcr.  In  1791,  he  jmblishcd  his  i\&- 
tha  requMteB.  How  or  where  these  istical  work,  entitled  Z>«  l?mn«jr,  o»  ^^ 
bodias  exist,  at  what  depths,  in  what  ditaiions  sur  ks  Rivoluiitms  dts  Empires. 
quantiiyy  and  how  accessible  to  water,  are  After  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  of 
({ueatiooa  that  we  cannot  solve ;  but  it  the  national  assembly,  he  accompanied 
is  a  ciuiouB  ftct,  tliat  water  is  always  M.  Pozzd  di  Borgo  to  Corsica,  where  he 
found  connected  with  volcanoes.  Vesu-  had  projected  some  agricultural  improve- 
▼iwS  .^E2tna  and  Hecla  are  upon  the  verge  mcnts.  He  made  attempts  to  establish 
of  the  see ;  and  in  the  vicini^  of  the  bum-  in  that  island  the  i^ul^ivation  of  tlie  sugar- 
ing mounlakv  of  die  Cordilleras  tlierc  are  cane,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  plants; 
lakea;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  but  he  was  unsnccosjfful.  Returning  to 
springs  and  lakes  suddenly  dry  up  pre-  Paris,  ho  sufforocl  persecution  under  the 
vious  to  the  active  eruption  of  a  volcano,  reign  of  terror ;  and,  afler  ten  months'  im- 
VoLOA.  (See  Wo^cu)  prisonment,  the  fall  of  Robespierre  rc- 
VoLBTifiA ;  a  government  of  the  Rus-  stored  him  to  lilierty.  In  November, 
nan  empire,  between  the  governments  17,94,  he  was  ap[H)intrd  profc^ssor  of  his- 
of  Grodno  and  Podolia;  square  miles,  tory  at  the  normal  school;  and  the  course 
29^300;  populatiou,about  1,500,000.  While  of  lecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  liistor}' 
Pdand  was  independent,  Volhynia  form-  which  he  di^livered,  and  which  was  pub- 
ed  a  province  of  that  khigdom,  which  lished  and  tnuisluted  into  English,  added 
bordered  with  the  Ukraine  on  the  soutli-  considerably  to  his  reputation.  In  1705, 
east  The  soil  is  fertile,  producuig  wheat  he  made  a*  voyage  to  the  V\  States  of 
andrjre^and  its  pasture  lands  are  extcn-  America;  and  he  would  proliably  have 
sive;  but  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  settled  in  Atncricu,  had  not  the  prospect 
forest.  From  its  frontier  situation,  it  has  of  a  war  with  France  induced  him  to 
often  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  invasion,  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1798.  AAer 
Since  ITSS,  it  has  been  in  the  possession  the  revolution  whicTi  elevated  Bonnparte 
ci  Russia.  Volhynia  was  in  insurrection  to  the  consulship,  he  was  nominated  u 
in  1831,  but  shared  the  fate  of  Poland,  senator;  and  it  is  said  the  office  of  second 
when  that  unfortunate  country  was  a^ain  consul  was  designed  for  him,  but  his  po- 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  victorious  litical  opinions  prevented  the  oppoint- 
baibarians.  (See  Poland^  and  Russia,)  ment  from  taking  ])]ace.  In  the  senate, 
VoLRios.  (See  WiU.)  he  cooperated  with  Lonjuinais,  Calianis, 
VouiKT,  Constantine  Francis  Cliasse-  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Collaud,  Garat,  and 
haiaS,  count  de,  peer  of  France,  a  cele-  others,  whose  influence  was  constantly 
bnfed  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Craon,  exerted  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  AAcr 
in  Brittany,  in  1755.  Inspired,  at  an  the  restoration,  Volney,  by  a  decree  of  the 
eariy  age,  with  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  fourth  of  Jiiiio,  1814,  was  designated  a 
eoontries  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  no  member  of  the  cliomlK^r  of  {leers,  when; 
saooer  iiecame  master  of  a  small  patri-  he  renmiucd  faithful  to  his  principles, 
raonial  estate,  than  he  cx»nverted  it  into  always  np(>eoring  among  the  ardent  de- 
money,  and  emtiarked  for  the  Levant,  fenders  of  the  rights  of  the  notion.  Ills 
mreued  through  several  parts  of  £gypt  death  took  place  ot  Paris,  in  1820.  .  Hc- 
and  Syria,  and,  after  a  residence  for  some  sides  the  \vr)rks  ainmdy  mentioned,  he 
time  m  a  Maronite  convent  on  mount  published  Simplifirafion  des  Lanffiies 
IjlMtiiwi^  fat  the  purpose  of  studying  die  Orieatales,  ou  MHhode  nouvelle  et  facile 
Oriental  lancuages,  returned  to  France,  d'avprendre  Us  Lanf^ies  Araht^  Ptrsmif 
iriMnee  be  had  been  absent  more  than  et  Ikirquc,  avec  Us  (Jaracthes  Europicns 
two  yean.  The  fruits  of  his  inquiries  (17i).5,  Hvo.J;  TabUau  du  Climat  et  au  Sol 
appeared  in  his  Voyage  en  Sifrie  et  en  des  Ktats  Urns  r/V777i^ruyi/e  (1803, 2  vols, 
J^gmte  (3  yob.,  ^^o.),  which  was  trans-  Bvo.),  widi  a  Vocabulary  of  the  I.angi.age 
Istoa  intt>  Enghshy  Dutch  and  Gennan.  of  the  Miamis ;  Chronolofrie  d'Herodote 
This  woric  procured  hun  much  reputa-  conformi  hson  Teiie  (1808, 2  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
tioo;  and,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Recherches  nourelUs  sur  PHistoire  .4n- 
Autauil,  near  Pans,  he  became  intimately  cienne  (1814 — 1815,  3  vols.,  8vo.).  His 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  (Euwes  conwlHes,  with  his  Life,  appeared 
amoag  Ids  litersiy  Contemporaries.  On  at  Paris,  in  1821,  in  8  vols. 
the  couvocation  of  the  states-general,  in  yoLPATo.Oiovonni,  an  engraver,  bom  at 
1789^  Voiney  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Bassano,  in  1 7'^  spent  his  early  years  in  ex- 
tiie  fMTf  cU  of  Anjou,  when  he  em-  ecuting  drawings  for  embroidery.  Having 
*  the  eause  of  liberty,  and  frequently  ucquir;.d  the  use  of  the  burin,  without  any 
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iiMlruction,  be  afterwards  weot  to  Veoiee,  atate,  they  were  conquered,  and  diaapptar* 

where  lie  executed  eograrinrs  in  con-  ed  fitxn  hiBlorj,  like  the  odier  trioea  of 

nexion  with  Bartolozzi,  for  Wagner,  a  Latium. 

picture  dealer,  and  finally  left  Venice  for  Volta,  Aleaaandm,  deacended  from  a 
Rome.  Here  a  aociety  of  amateura,  at  respectable  famihr  of  Como,  waa  bora  in 
the  bead  of  whom  was  E>role  Booajuti,  that  place,  in  1^45,  and  died  there  in 
had  been  formed  for  the  purpoae  of  pro-  1827.  While  pursuing  bis  studiea  at  Co- 
curing  engravings  of  Raphaers  works  in  mo,  he  displayed  not  leaa  mcKnation  lor 
the  Vatican.  The  drawings  of  the  the  poetic  ait  than  for  the  severe  ecienceai 
Spanish  painter  La  Veja,  in  eighty  sheets,  and  composed  a  fine  Latin  poem  upon 
which  bad  been  prepared  hs  a  labor  of  physics.  But  he  soon  after  devoted  hun- 
three  vears  for  cardinal  Silvio  Valenti,  self  entirely  to  physical  inquiriea,  and 
and  which  bad  been  bequeathed  by  the  laid  the  foiuidation  of  his  fiune  in  two 
canlinal  Luigi  Valenti  to  the  Vatican  li-  treatises,  published  in  1769  and  1771,  in 
lirar>',  were  made  the  basis  of  this  work,  which  he  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
Volpato  was  employed  in  its  execution,  electrical  machine.  In  1774,  Volta  be- 
and  soon  became  distinguished  among  came  rector  of  the  aymnasiura  in  Como, 
the  artists  conne<!ted  with  him.  The  six  and  professor  of  |£v8ic8,  and,  in  1779, 
sheets  executed  by  him  arc  of  the  high-  was  transforred  to  Pavia.  Here  he  oe- 
est  merit.  Thev  reproduce,  as  far  as  is  pos-  cupied  himself  entirely  with  electrieal 
sible  iu  a  small  space,  the  impression  of  researches.  He  had  previously  (1777) 
the  original,  and  prove  how  fully  the  art-  iiiveotod  the  electrophorus,  and  his  m- 
ist  appreciated  the  pictorial  merits  of  vention  of  the  electroscope  was  also  an 
those  great  paintings,  by  his  masterly  important  improvement.  (See  ISecfrMy.) 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The  His  obeenations  upon  the  bubbles  which 
most  skilful  union  of  the  burin  with  the  arise  from  stagnant  water,  led  him  also  to 
dry-point  could  alone  have  enabled  him  some  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to 
to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  in  a  work  gases.  The  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiom- 
of  such  extent.  The  publication  of  Ra-  eter,  the  lamp  with  inftamroable  air,  the 
phael's  ^ogji^  and  araiHsquts  placed  Vol-  electrical  condenser,  and  other  inventiona, 
pato  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  design,  are  among  his  cla'uns  to  renown.  He 
and  gave  him  the  honor  of  having  ren-  next  turned  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
dered  the  productions  of  that  great  mas-  atmospherical  phenomena,  as  the  nature 
ter  more  generally  known,  and  of  having  of  hail,  &c.,  and  subsequently  increased 
awakened  a  purer  taste  among  engravers,  his  reputation  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Accuracy  or  execution,  and  attention  to  Voltaic  pile  (see  Go/ronum),  and,  in  1789^ 
the  pictorial  effect,  so  for  as  it  depends  made  a  tour  through  France,  Crermany, 
nor  upon  coloring,  but  upon  light  and  England  and  Holland,  on  which  occaaioo 
shade,  are  the  distinguish mg  merits  of  he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  BLal- 
his  school,  from  whM^h  proceeded  Ra-  ler,  Joseph  U  and  Voltaire.  On  hia  re- 
phael  Morghen  (q.  v.),  at  first  the  pupil,  turn  to  Italy,  he  introduced  the  cuhiva- 
afterwards  the  friend,  and  finally  the  son-  tion  of  the  potato  into  Lombardy.  In 
in-law  of  Volpato.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  171U,  he  receive<l  the  Copleian  medal 
companion  or  his  Socratic  suppers,  at  fi*oin  the  royal  society  of  London,  on  ac- 
which  Canova  also  used  to  be  present,  count  of  his  paper  upon  the  condenser; 
was  not  \«ithout  influence  upon  the  taste  and,  in  1801,  his  electric  apparatus  at- 
of  the  artisL  Volpato  died  in  1803,  and  tracted  8o  much  notice  in  France  that  die 
Canova  honored  the  memory  of  his  first  consul  made  him  a  present  of  OOOO 
friend  and  benefoctor  by  a  relief,  which  francs.  He  was  subsequently  deputy 
is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  church  of  the  from  the  imivereity  of  Pavia  to  the  con- 
Apostles  in  Rome.  sulta  held  at  Lyons,  and  Naupoleon  con- 
VoLsci ;  an  Ausonian  tribe,  wliich  re-  ferred  u|x>n  liim  the  cross  or  the  lecioD 
sided,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  the  of  honor,  and  the  order  of  the  iron 
ancient  Latium  (now  Campofrnadi  Roma),  crown.  In  1815,  the  emperor  Francis  ap- 
They  had  a  republican  government.  Livy  pointed  him  director  of  the  philoaophica] 
calls  them  the  eternal  enemies  of  Rome,  focultv  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  As  a 
Their  principal  city  was  Antium,  the  m-  man,  Volta  was  simple,  modest  and  reli- 
ins  of  which  are  to  l>e  seen  in  the  neigh-  gious,  agood  father  and  citizen.  Antino- 
liorhood  of  cape  Angio.  Corioli,  from  ri  edited  a  collection  of  his  works  (Qpcre 
which  Coriolanus  derived  his  surname,  eft  I  o//a,  Florence,  1816, 5  vol&l  and  piD- 
was  another  city  of  theirs.  After  having  feasor  Zuccala  published  a  euK>gy  upon 
several    times  endangered    the    Roman  him  (EUogio  di  Volta)  in  1837. 
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'Aic  PoE.'  (8ee  GalvemitnL)  him  a  quiet  residence  on  his  estate,  where 

AiRK,  Fnneis  Marie  Arouet  de.  Voltaire  became  intimate  with  the  elder 

nan  ever  allowed  the  natural  sov-  Caumartin,  who  awakenetl  in  him  a  great 

'  of  the  intellect,  ami  its  superiori-  admiration  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  Sully, 

earthly  splendor,  it  ¥rais  ttiis  dis-  and  gave  him  a  lively  idea  of  the  court 

ed  man,  who,  in  a  nation,  and  of  Louis  XIV.     Hence  originated  the 

By  when  the  learned  and  scientific  Hmriade  and  the  Si^U  de  £01119  XIV. 

nndered  m  the  lisht  of  upper  do-  In  1716,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile, 

of  the  great,  unoertook  to  secure  on  tlie  charge  of  having  written  a  satire 

I  an  independent  station.    His  in-  against  the  govern  menu    He  remained 

waa  &lt  tnroughout  Eiurope ;  and  in  confinement  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  in 

id  a  man,  by  the  force  of  his  writ-  this  situation,  ploimcd  a  poem  upon  the 

tain  such  power  over  his  nation,  league,  the  result  of  which  was  the  Hen- 

I  was  bom  at  Chatenay,  near  Far-  riade.    He  likewise  improved  his  tragedy 

20^  1694b     His  father,  Francis  (E(/ipu«,  which  was  brought  upon  the  stage 

notary  of  the  Ch&telct,  and  finally  in  1716,  and  was  permrmeid   forty-five 

r  o£  the  chamber  of  accounts,  times  in  one  year.    Meanwhile,  the  poet 

d  considerable  property,  so  that  had  l)ecu  released  from  prison  in  conse- 

enabled  to  sive  his  son  an  excel-  quence  of  the  real  author  of  the  satire 

ucation.     Voltaire   received   his  liaving  disclosed  himself,  but  had  b€«n 

miction  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  banished  from  Paris.     Now,  however,  in 

KIV.,  under  Poi^e  and  Le  Jay.  consequence  of  the  regent,  the  duke  of 

» displayed  talents  which  warrant-  Orleans,  being  delighted  with  the  OSdi- 

ligheat  expectations.    In  his  third  pus,  he  was  allowed  to  return.  His  father 

I  was  abw  to  repeat  the  fables  of  niraself  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  rep- 

aine,  and,  somewhat  later,  recited,  resentation  of  this  play,  that  he  embraced 

emoij,  a  poem  of  Rousseau  (La  his  son  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  from 

'),  benwe  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  this  time  lefl  him  to  his  own  inclination. 

I,  who  was  BO  nmch  pleased  with  Voltaire  now  fell  passionately  in  love  with 

nt  of  the  boy,  that  she  left  him  a  the  marchioness  of  Villars,  so  that  his  at- 

»f  9000  livres  to  purchase  a  library,  tention  was  withdrawn,  for  a  time,  from 

Og  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  poetry ;  but,  having  recovered  from  tliis 

i^d  to  leave  the  family  name  to  passion,  he  wrote  the  play  of  ArUmire, 

est  son,  and   therefore  assumed  which  was  unsuccessful.    It  was  aflor- 

ne  which  has  since  become  so  fa-  wards  brought  upon  the  stage,  in  1725, 

His  father  wished  to  see  him  a  under  the  name  of  Marianne^  when  it 

ind  advocate ;  but  his  love  of  liter-  met  with  much  applause,  and  was  often 

id  general  study  did  not  allow  him  repeated.   In  1722,  he  accompanied  mad- 

devolB  himself  to  the  law.    He  ame  de  Rupelmondc  to  Brussels,  where 

Kietijr  continually,  and  cultivated  he  became  acquainted  with  Jean  Raptiste 
ms  in  the  company  of  men  of  '  Rousseau ;  but  tlic  characters  of  the  two 

teoonmlighment  and  wit,  but  of  were  so  different,  that  their  acquaintance 

indpfe;  such  as   Chaulieu,  the  terminated  in  a  complete  seimration.    In 

I  dels  Fare,  marshal  Villars,  the  172!),  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  completing 

nior  of  Vendome,  the  prince  of  the  Henriade,  which,  about  this  period,  ap- 

ind  others.     Here  he  caught  tlie  pcared  for  the  first  time  in  London,  under 

polisbed  society   which  distin-  tlie  name  of  the  League,  but  without  the 

his  writing  arid  which  greatly  consent  of  Voltaire,  and  in  a  very  imper- 

ited  to  his  influence.    His  father  feet  state.    The  president  H^nault,  and 

jilessed  with  his  mode  of  life,  and  other  friends,  disturi)ed  him  so  much  by 

d  the  marquis  of  Chateauneuf,  their  criticisms  upon  this  production,  that 

niiniaim»  fo  Holland,  to  take  tlio  he  threw  it  into  the  fire.   H^naiilt  snatch- 

TollurB  with  him  as  a  page.    He  ed  it  out,  with  these  words :  ^  Your  poem 

Bd ;  but  Voltaire  fell  in  love  with  is  like  your  hero :  notwithstanding   his 

|ltf8r  of  madame  Noyer,  a  refu-  faults,  he  was  a  great  king,  and  the  best 

Upland,  and  was  therefore  sent  of  men."    In  17^  Voltaure  was  again 

bto  frailly.    His  father  would  re-  imprisoned,    at   the    a^c    of    thirty-two 

m  into  &yor  atfain  only  on  condi-  years,  in  the  Hestile.    lie  had  offended 

Ids  resuming  ue  study  of  the  law.  the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  a  proud  young 

I  of  bii  ftther,  monsieur  Caumar-  nobleman,  who,  in  consequence,  caused 

(eogdi  nieased  him  fixim  the  ne-  him  to  be  beaten  by  his  servant.  Voltaire 

)f  pomnng  this  st  dy,  by  offering  now  learned  to  fence,  and  challenged  the 
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chevalier,  whose  relations  thereupon  pro-  was  afterwards  taken  under  the  proter- 

cured  an  order  for  his  imprisonment    At  tion  of  the  pope  himself  (Benedict  XIVl 

the  end  of  six  months,  he  was  released  and  has  remained  upon  the  *tase  with 

ut  the  intercession  of  the  marchioness  de  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  French 

Pric,  the  favorite  of  the  regent,  who  ad-  productions  of  its  kind.  His  JMi^rope  (1743) 

mired  his  i)oetical  talents;  but  he  was  was  the  first  French  drama  which  produced 

oblij^cd  to  leave  the  kingdom.    lie  went  a  strong  effect  without  the  aid  of  love.  On 

to  England,  whore  his  lienriade  was  pub-  the  representation  of  tliis  piece,  the  custom 

iishcd  by  subscription,  at  tlie  request  of  was  introduced  of  calling  for  the  appear- 

king  George  I  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  ance  of  the  writer,     nefore  this  time, 

From  this  lie  obtained  considerable  emol-  Voltaire  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  couit 

ument     lie    lK)came    acquainted    with  by  a  political  service.    Ho  corresponded 

many  men  of  rank,  and  distinguished  with  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afker- 

scholars,  but  gave  such  license  to  his  wit,  wards  Frederic  the   Great,  who   had  a 

that  it  is  ^id  Popc^s  mother  was  some-  ffrcat    fondness    for    French    literature, 

times  driven  awav,  by  his  conversation.  When  Frederic  ascended  the  throne,  in 

from  her  son':«  table.  In  1728,  he  received  1740,  an  allianco  witli  him  was  considered 

permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he  desirable.    Voltaire  was  sent  to  Berlin, 

put  his  acquisitions  into  a  lottery.     By  and  discovered  the  groimd  upon  which 

this,  OS  well  an  by  other  foitunate  specu-  Frederic  had  declined  tlio  advances  which 

lotions  (ho  traded  under  the  name  of  Du  liad  been  made  him.    The  alliance  wm 

Moulin,  and  sent  shi})s  to  Africa),  he  ob-  concluded  as  soon  as  France  had  declared 

taiucd  great  wealth,  so  that,  after  he  cnme  herself  against  Austria.    Voltaire  now  de- 

into  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  fatlier  sired,  as  the  reward  of  his  sprvices^  •ooie 

and   brother,   his   income    amounted   to  marks  of  favor  fh)m  the  court,  to  &cililate 

nearly  130,000  livres,  which  he  employed  his  admission  to  tlic  academy,  which  had 

in  a  praiseworthy  manner :  he  particular-  been  opposed  by  his  numerous  enemMiL 

ly  aided  youthful  literary  talent.  In  1730,  He  was  therefore  invited  to  compose  a 

he  brought  the  tragedy  of  Brutus  upon  piece  for  the  celebration  of  the  nupckls 

the  stage;    but,  notvithstanding    much  of  the  dauphin,  and  wrote  the  Princess  of 

merit,  it  did  not  please  universally.    His  Navarre.    The  piece  was  approved,  if 

talent    for    dramatic    poetry    was    even  not  by  the  public,  at  least  by  the  court; 

doubted ;  and  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  and  his  reward  was  the  place  ofgtmtS' 

advised   him  not  to  employ  his  genius  homme  ordinaire^  and  historian  of  fiance. 

any  more  in  tliis  maimer.     His  answer  As  such,  he  planned  a  history  of  the  then 

was  tlie  Zaire,  a  play,  which  produced  existing  war  of  1741.     It  was  not,  bow- 

a  deep  and  universal  impression,  and  is  ever,  until  1746  that  he  received  a  ptoee 

still    a  favorite  on   the    French    stage,  in  the  academy.    In  the  mean  time,  he 

Ho  aflerwards  attacked  tlie  pretensions  of  was    persecuted   with    lampoons   of  sfl 

the  church  with  such  vehemence,  in  his  kinds,  so  that  he  withdrew,  with  Tpa<^#f!i» 

Lettrts  pkUosophiqueSf  that  the  parliament  du  Chatclet,'  to  the  court  of  king  Stsnit- 

of  Paris  condemned  the  book  to  be  burnt ;  laus,  at  Luneville.  During  this  time  woe 

and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  produced  his  tragedies  iS^mmnitts,  Ontki^ 

the  autlior.    He  therefore  passed  some  and  Rome  Sauv^Cj  the  subject  of  which 

^ears  in  concealment  at  Cirey,  near  Vassi,  was  the  conspiracy  of  Catilmc.    Afler  the 

m  Champagne,  where    he  was  treated  death  of  madame  du  Chatelet,  in  1749^ 

with  the  greatest  kindness  by  tlie  mistress  Voltaire  retinmed  to  Paris,  where  he  ooo- 

of  the  estate,  the  marchioness  du  Cliat-  tributed  much  to  form  the  celebrated  actor 

elet  (q.  v.j,  and  wrote  his  Elimens  de  la  Lekain.     Frederic  the  Great  had  hitherto 

Philosophic  de^ewtotiy  to  make  his  coun-  vainly  invited  him  to  Potsdam ;  but  beiof 

trymen  acquainted  with  the  great  discov-  told  that  Frederic  had  called  Amaud  the 

«*rics  of  the  English  philosopher.      He  rising  and  him  the  setting  ttm,  his  self- 

vrished,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  exhibit  the  love  was  so  much  touched  that  he  spraag 

Briareus    in    mmiature.      But   scientific  out  of  bed,  and  exclaimed,  **  Frederic  ms^ 

labors  were  by  no  means  so  well  adapted  judge  of  affairs  of  state,  but  not  of  me! 

to  his  powers  as  the  culture  of  the  beUes-  Yes ;  I  will  go  and  show  him  that  I  sm 

lettres.    He  soon  returned  to  (toetry,  and  not  setting  yeL'*    He  went  to  Potsdam  in 

wrote,  in  1736,  his  JUzire^  and,  in  1741,  June,  1750.    Frederic  treated  him  with 

his  Afohammed,    The  attacks  in  the  last  the  greatest  distinction :  in  a  momeitt  of 

upon    fanaticism  displeased  the  clerg}',  enthusiasm,    he  even    kissed  his  handr 

and,  by  the  advice  of^  the  minister,  cardi-  Voltaire  occupic<i    an  apartment  under 

nal  Flcur}',  he  withdrew  the  piece ;  yet  it  that  of  the  king,  with  permissioo  to  vial 
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eoittin  haaxB,  and  had  a  table  and  reigned  like  a  petty  prince  among  his 

|e  at  hia  command.  He  spent  eveiy  subjects.     Here  hu  erected  a  new  and 

>  houn  with  the  king,  and  revised  elegant  church,  with  the  inscription  Deo 

•wry  productions,  when,  as  he  him-  erexit  VoUmrt,    A  decided  enemy  of  tyr- 

id,  he  never  &iled  to  praise  tlie  anny  and  oppression,  he  afTurdcd  aid  and 

nd  ^iedy  to  strike  out  tlic  bad.  protection  to  many  iiersecuted  persons; 

ia  finendmip  continued  hardly  a  amongotliers,  to  the  family  of  Jean  Galas, 

A  auairel  between    Maiipertuis,  who  bad  fidlen  a  victim  to  fanaticism.  At 

at  or  the  Berlin  academy,  and  a  that  time,  he  wrote  his  masterly  treatise 

Mtician  named  Konig,  in  which  upon  toleration.    The  granddaughter  of 

)  took  part,  drew  ujion  him  the  the  great  Conieille  also  experienced  his 

uie  of  rrederic,  who  caused  his  bounty.    In  the  numerous  writings  which 

a  satire  upon  Maupertuis,  to  be  he  composed  in  this  retreat,  his  free  spirit 
a  the  presence  of  the  writer,  and  employed  tlie  wea|x>n8  of  ridicule,  and 
a  his  dismission.  Voltaire  return-  the  boldest  eloquence,  against  all  which 
e  king  the  chamberlain's  key  and  contravened  his  ideas  of  freedom  and  in- 
SB  of  the  order  which  lind  been  dependence.  To  the  clergy  he  was  par- 
ed on  him,  with  some  verses,  in  ticularly  hostile,  on  account  of  their  intol- 
he  compared  himself  to  a  lover  eronce  and  persecuting  spiriL  But  he 
ids  back  the  portrait  of  his  mis-  often  injured  the  cause  or  rcHgion  itself 
ait  the  lung  soon  restored  them,  while  he  attacked  its  8er\'ants.  His  mo- 
I  now  made  a  visit  to  the  duchess  tives,  moreover,  were  not  always  of  the 
su  During  his  absence,  Mauper-  highest  kind.  In  1757,  the  first  edition 
sceeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  of  his  works  appeared,  prepared  under  his 
f  the  king,  and  he  concluded  to  own  eye.  It  reconciled  him  witli  Fred- 
to  France.  When  he  reached  eric  the  Great.  Tliis  monarch  renewed 
Ml  on  the  Maine,  he  was  stopixid  his  correH|)ondence  with  Voltaire,  and 
sr  of  Frederic,  because  he  had  sent  him  his  own  bust,  of  porcelain,  with 
m  variouB  productions  of  tlic  kiii^,  the  inscription  Viro  ivimortalt.  The  em- 
ued  that  he  would  use  them  to  his  press  Catnarine  of  Russia  sent  him,  likc- 
se.  He  was  likewise  coinpelIe<l  wise,  splendid  presents,  accompanied  by 
B  the  cbamberiain's  key,  his  order,  the  roost  flattcnns  letters.  In  return  Cor 
I  promise  of  a  pension  of  22,000  an  ivory  box,  made  bv  herself,  and  for  her 

The  breach  between    Frederic  instructions  (pre{)arcu  tor  the  direction  of 

ktaire  was  now  irreparable.    Vol-  a  law  commission  which  she  had  insti- 

ished  to  reside  in  Paris;  but  his  tutcd),hc  sent  her  a  bracelet  netted  by  his 

(ffOrUam  had  exciteil  so  much  own  hands.    In  1709,  a  medal  was  stamp- 

ure,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  ed   in  honor  of  him,  the  inscription  on 

in  the  capital.  He  now  resided  for  which  was  a  verse  taken  from  the  Henri- 

ean  at  Colmar,  where  he  wrote  ode :  11 6te  avx  nations  It  bandeau  de  Ver- 

ham  of  China,  and  bought  a  coun-  reur.     Some    French    literati,    together 

in  die  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  with  Frederir,  erected  a  statue  to  him, 

cques  Rousseau  sent  him  his  well-  with  the  inscription  Statue  erigie  h  Vol- 

treatise  which  had    gained  the  taire  par  Us  hommes  de  lettres  ses  compa- 

'the  academy  of  Dijon.    Voltaire  iriotes ;  ami  Louis  XV  said,  **  He  deserves 

1  him  an  answer  which,  among  it."     All   strangers    of  distinction  who 

linering  remarks,  contained  the  {Missed  by  Femey  stopped  to  testify  their 

iff  sentence :  **  When  I  read  your  esteem  for  tliis  remarkable  man.    Joseph 

1  derirs  to  creep  upon  all-fours."  II  only  did  not  visit  him.    Nevertheless, 

dicule  made  the  author  of  Emile  Voltaire  was  by  no  means  happy.    Too 

sconcJlaWe  enemy.      Soon  after,  much  accustomed  to  the  constant  admira- 

( took  part  in  the  political  conten-  tion  of  the  world,  he  soon  became  wearv 

len  pireraling  in  Geneva  ;  and,  of  his  quiet  life,  and  went,  even  in  his  acf- 

beeome  involved  in  disputes  with  vanced  age  (February,  1778),  once  more 

f  the  principal  people,  he  thought  to  Paris.    Here  he  found  many  admirers, 

to  leave  the  place.    He  therefore  who  adored  him,  and  many  hitter  ene- 

ed  the  estate  en  Ferney,  in  the  Pays  mies.    He  was  sensible  of  tlie  dislike  cn- 

,  vdiera  he  rended  the  rest  of  his  tertained  towiu-ds  him ;    and,  therefore, 

h  his  niece,  madame  Denis.    He  when  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the  ciis- 

lamiftcturerB,  and  other  settlers,  toms,  with  the  inquiry  if  he  had  any  cou- 

cOsaricCy  obtained  for  tliem,  through  trahand  goods  with  him,  he  replied,  ^  No, 

aenes^  important  advantages,  and  no ;  there  is  nothing  contraband  here  but 
XIII.           3 
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-ajmiC    Tbe  mqakj  of  fbe  kin^  om  hm  ihucfac  i—iinl  neredj  M  lihjcDi^g^  a 

-nThral,  if  the  decree  of  tbe  jMiJeiW  B<i-—i¥ff  dbber,  buwuf  No^cot  aod 

■vm  idO  in  Ibree  i^udk  him,  mede  Ibbi  TVojvi.    Br  a  dea«e  of  ifae  ntinnel  ae- 

jnioiii;  timiKidunf  furifacrwaf  dooeto  utmAkj  flTM  ^  hm  raatatm  wm  piictid  Jo 

noktt  Urn.    Tbe  French  aeadeaij  aest  ibe  PMbeon,  ia  Ptoia*  aear  tboae  of  J.  J. 

iiree  of  tbdr  menilina  to  wefcome  faim,  Fwawraii  and  oiber  fmt  mtetL — Tbe  ei- 

tiougfa,  io  aiiiular  ciaea,  it  waf  nioniMy  tenor  of  Vokaieemw  quite  cfaaractentie. 

'oaeod  butooe.    Hie  aetois  waited  apoB  In  bia  r  wiii  aaiii  n ,  aa  baa  been  aiid, 

.im  in  a  bod}' :  '^  We  bare  oooe,*  aaid  tbere  wai  a  naiime  of  tbe  eagle  and  tba 

liey,  '^  to  beaeeeh  Tou  to  in^iife  oe  witb  moaker ;  aid,  in  cbaraeter,  be  imited  tba 

.'OUT  odea."    "I  ire  only  for  you  and  boidneas  of  tbe  ooe  with  aometbinyof  tbt 

hfongfa  yon"  wai  bit  anawer^-a  proof  malice  of  tbe  oiber.    He  wai  jmpHnotii^ 

hat  beeonndered  bJadFamaambJicbief  JmreMf .  nrniiiiic,  fan  thm  mihl,  r<wnpM 

;iioductkMit ;    and,   in    tmth,   diametic  tjcmttr,  benerolfiit,  cbeeriul,  and  bray 

•focfca  weie  bis  last  laboia^    He  wme  hie  fiom  princmle.    With  noble  Tiews  and 

TVaereiein^nty-aiztb  yearofbisage.  pnadpfes,  faii  actioaa  wtre  not  ahriyt 

The  calls  upon  him  nvre  ao  rottant  that  tbe  most  ptaisewoftby ;  and  many  of  Us 

iie  felt  himaelf  oppressed  by  tbem.    **  I  good  deeds  did  not  flow  from  tbe  purait 

un  sufibcated,"  aaid  be,  *^  but  it  is  with  aomcesL    He  bad  aomethina  Tarillaiiny 

.loaeSb"    Franklin  came,  with  his  ^rand-  in  his  cfaancter ;  and,  notwithstanding  Ins 

ion,  to  aee  Voltaire:  ''My  aon,"  aaid  he,  hatred  of  prejudice,  he  fietyiently  bowed 

t  fen  upon  your  kneea  before  this  great  u>  it  in  a  manner  which  did  hon  Utile 

oan."     Vohaire  care  the  bow  his  Uesa-  honor.     From  vanity  be    flattered  tba 

ng,  with  the  woids  **  God  and  freedom.**  great,  and  often  aouaht  their  company  for 

He  had  broii^ght  with  him  a  new  tragedy,  tbe  same  reason.    His  feme  did  not  be- 

IrhUj  which  was  performed  on  the  IGth  come  great  nO  after  his  retiremeiit  from 

3f  May.    The  royal  femily  was  present,  eouiL    He  was  too  aelfiah  to  inspire  Wfei 

and  the  piece  was  receiTed  with  unbound-  and  avahce  is  aaid  to  bare  had  much  as- 

•3d  appbniae.    The  French  academy  aent  cendency  orer  him.    Yet  be  waa,  in  bis 

■iim  meir  gratulations  on  this  occasion,  latter  yean,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 

ind  placed  hn  bust  by  the  side  of  Cor-  the  protector  of  tbe  oppressed.    Nocwitb- 

aetlle.    At  the  sixth  representation,  be  standing  all  hia  admirers,  be  gained  no 

3ame  into  the  theatre ;  and,  when  he  had  friend.    He  had  great  tslents,  iMit  not  an 

at  down  in  his  box,  a  player  entered,  and  elevated  character;  and  his  writmgs  want 

.wnesemed  him  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  and,  the  charm  which  only  a  great  aoul  can 

it  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  bis  bust  ere.    XereithelesB,  he  often  acted  nobly. 

.raa  also  crowned  in  tbe  th^tre.    AU  The  abbe  Desfontainea,  to  whom  he  bM 

heae  excitementa,  together  with  incessant  shown  much  kiodncn,  published,  without 

ilerary  labofs,  and  me  change  from  his  any  authority,  an  edition  of  tlie  //fwn'adr 

iccustomed  manner  of  life,  afiected  his  from  a  \*eiT  imperfect  manuscripL    Dea- 

leahh  ao  much  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  fontaines  became  unfortunate,  repented 

!Ould  not  five  much  longer.    He  perreir-  of  what  he  had  done,  and  Voltaire  becans 

^  this  pkinh :  *^  I  have  come  to  Paris,''  again  bis  benefector.    Being  amated  oe 

le  said,  *^  to  find  my  glory  and  my  grave.**  account  of  a  dishonorable  accusation,  the 

'le  could  not  sleep;  and  a  large  dose  of  abbe  owed  to  Vohaire^  influence  with 

»pium,  which  lie  took  without  the  advice  madam  de  Prie  his  freedom,  his  honor, 

'f  his  physician,  is  thought  to  have  has-  and  perhaps  his  life.    Desfontainea  ree- 

eoed  his  death.  When  bis  tenants  heard  ompensed  this  fevor  by  a  severe  critidsoi 

fhis  sickness,  they  wished  to  go  to  Par-  and  a  bitter  lampooiL    To  a  peaaant,  de- 

<  and  carry  him,  in  a  litter,  to  Fernev.  prived,  by  an  unjust  sentence,  of  his  land, 

le  resided  in  Paris  with  the  marc^uis  de  who  appued  to  Voltaire  for  aasaatanoe,  bs 

''illetle.    The  latter  sent  to  the  pnncipal  gave  3000  livres,  and  invited  him  U>  aettfe 

lergj'man  of  Sl  Sulpice,  to  induce  him  in  Ferney.     In  company,  Voltaire  wif 

>  beg  Voltaire  to  submit  to  the  ceremony  agreeable,  polite,  and  a  complete  ecmrtisr. 

•  hicn  Catholic  Christians    undergo  on  Tne  activitv  of  his  temperament  waa  so 

*aving  the  world.    The  cut^mstances  great  that  lie  often    laborod    all   nigfat. 

*  the  caae  have  been  related  differently;  Even  in  bis  eightieth  year,  be  woiked 

:t  it  it  certain  that  Vohaire  died  without  fourteen  hours  a  day.    Among  his  wofki^ 

ceiring  the  sacrament,  in  the  eighty-  his  dramas  hokl  the  first  place.   He  is  the 

,   :l}i  vearof  hisa{;e,Ma^dO,  1778.    Tbe  worthy  rival  of  Racine  and  ComeiUe,  and 

-chtNahopofPansiaaaid  to  have  denied  his   {neces  are  still   fevoritea  with  tba 

.•;  corpae  Christian  binial ;  and  it  yna  French.    Notwithstanding  hia  great  wk, 
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t  Voltaire  was  not  dtstingiiished  lished  an  edition  of  Voltaire's  works,  i 

dy.     The  Htnriade  has  many  70  volumes.  A  tolerably  complete,  but  per 

pawagfia^  but   wants  true  epic  Imps  not  entirely  impartial  review  of  tli- 

^andia  ftohy  in  its  plan.  Amonj^  numerous  literary  contests  of  Voltaire,  i. 

ical  works,  the  SUde  de  Louis  given  in  the  ThbUauphUosopkique  de  PEs- 

CF,  and  the  JKilotre  de  Charles  prii  dtM.  de  FoUaire  (Geneva,  1771). 

^BwainKrVIEsUnref^inhvleySvarles  Volterra  ;  a  town  of  Tuscany,  tweii- 

l  PEspni  des  Ahfcofu,  abound  in  ty-four  miles  south-west  of  Florence,  wit  ■ 

Off  views.  His  merits  are  not  those  5000  inhabitants.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bisi 

ign  investigation,  but  of  striking  op,  and  has  a  public  seminaiy  of  educ:: 

vy  description,  and  sagacious  ob-  tion.    The  ancient  Volaterra  was  one  c' 

•  His  prevailing  defect  is  the  ex-  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etruria,  ai): ' 

1  estimation  of  the  superiori^  of  had  100,000  inhabitants.    Some  Etnisca'  > 

ch  over  other  modem  nations,  monuments  still  remun:   among  thc^. 

kisc^hical    romances,    treatises,  are  its  walls,  with  a  gate,  dedicated  t 

loemsy'nairatives,  dialogues,  &C.,  Hercules ;  and  the  fish-pond,  constructc  ' 

nmprehensive  spirit,  and  great  ofenormous  blocks  of  stone.  (See  JSfnirie:. 

f  execution.    In  the  department  Volume  (Latin  volumen).  The  voluni 

e  pieces,  he  is  uniaue.     As  a  of  a  body  has  reference  to  the   spac 

iter,  he  is  unequallca,  so  beauti-  which  it  occupies.   To  have  a  correct  idc 

olished  is  his  expression,  so  co-  of  this,  imagine  a  body  immersed  entire); 

'  wiL  Among  all  the  French  wri-  in  a  liquid,  which  neither  changes  n^ 

perhaps,  di^ilays,  in  the  fullest  penetrates  iL    If  it  is  now  taken  out,  ant 

the  peculiarities  of  his  nation,  we  add  new  Ijquid,  to  raise  the  conten; 

mphihed  marchioness  duChat^-  of  the  vessel  as  high  as  they  were  whe: 

9  have  abeady  said,  was  his  inti-  the  body  was  immersed,  the  amount  <» 

nd :  hence  the  Leltres  inidites  de  the  newly-added  liquid  will  give  us  t); 

du  Ckatdd  H  SwppUmtnt  h  la  volume  of  the  body.     Thus  we  have  . 

ndtmee  de  VoUaire  aoec  le  Roi  de  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the  vo]uir 

l&v  usee  des  MUs  fnsior.  (Paris,  of  small  bodies,  the  irre|[ularity  of  w hit . 

an  important  addition  to  his  hi-  presents  some  difficulty  m  the  way  of  di 

— See  LM  Vie  de  Voltaire  par  Coiv-  termuiing  it  by  ordinaiy  means.     VoIuk, 

Ik>  La  VU  de  VoUaire  par  M,  must  not  be  confounded  with  mass.    O 

]  (Geneva,  1788) ;  Examtn  des  the  volume  also  depends  the  difference  t 

9deM,de  VoUaire  par  M,  Lingiui  the  absolute  and  spKecific  gravity,  (q.  v.) 

^  1788) ;  Vie  tiUhmre  de  Vmaire  Volumnia.    (See  Corw^mus.) 

Torde  iMchet,    The  abbe  Du-  Voluivteer,  in  military  language ;  oi 

scribes  him  more  particularly  as  who  serves  in  the  army,  or  undertakes 

id  a  private  man,  in  his  Vie  de  particular  dutv  without  being  obliged  t 

smvu  tFAnetdoies  qui  composeni  to  do:  thus  officers  not  uufrequently  tal.- 

rwie  (Paris,  1797) ;  see  also  .Uif-  part  in  a  campaign,  as  volunteers.    Whf : 

r  VoUaureet  sur  ses  Ouvrages  par  an  enterprise  of  peculiar  danger  is  to  I 

I  et  Longehamfy  ses  Secretaires  undertaken,  as  the  assault  of  a  fonnidab- 

o  volsA   Wagni^re  was  directed  battery,  the  taking  of  a  square,  &c.,  aci. 

ipKssCatharine,who  bought  Vol-  is  made  for  volunteers;  and  those  wl.- 

miy,  to  arrange  it  in  St  Peters-  survive  receive    rewards  of  money,  « 

it  had  stood  in  Femey.    The  Vie  medals,  swords,  &c.,  or  promotion.  ^ni> 

rtf  ^  M azure,  is  very  partial,  times  there  are  also  bodies  of  troops  coi 

s  ware  puUished  by  Beaumar-  sisting  entirely  of  volunteers ;  e.  g.  ti 

KehLlTWy  seq.  in  70  vols.  4lo  Prussian  volunteer  riflemen,  attached  < 

and  93  vols-  IShmo ;  and,  byr  Pal-  e^ch  battalion  in  the  campaigns  of  181 ' 

h  notes,  at  P^uis,  1796,  seq.  The  '14  and  '15,  and  the  volunteer  comp: 

Mto  appeared  at  Paris  in  1820.  nies  of  citizens  raised,  in  1794,  in  Ei:; 

L7,  seven  editions  of  the  works  land.    These  mostly  laid  down  their  an;. 

irs   have   been   published  (the  in  1801;  but  when  the  war  broke  o= 

lij  Touquety  1820).     In  1823,  again  in  1803,  and  tiie  intention  of  tl 

inablished  works  of  his  were  French    to    cfibct   a    landing    was    m 

tne  imperial hennitage,  at  Peters-  nounced,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britn. 

le  most  nnportant  arc  a   bitter  rose  anew,  and  the  ministers  spoke  < : 

ary  upon    Rousseau's    Contrat  nearly  500,000  volunteers  being  in  arms. 

id  a  tale;  the  latter  has  since  Volutes.  (See »^rcM7edurf, vol. i,  p. 34C. 

iGshed.    Dupont  has  lately  pub-  Voir ;  a  German  preposition,  meaiiii:; , 
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in  some  cases,  firom^  or  of.  It  is  prefixed  mountain),  which  belongs  to  the  None 
to  the  names  of  the  host  of  noblemen  in  Alps,  and  separates  them  fit>m  the  '^rroL 
that  country ;  in  which  case  it  is  eauiva-  They  were  annexed  to  the  Tyrol  in  178^ 
lent  to  the  French  dt^  and  the  Dutcn  van^  and  were  ceded  with  it,  by  the  peace  or 
which  latter,  however,  does  by  no  means  Presburg,  to  Bavaria ;  but,  in  1814,  were 
^ways  indicate  nobility.  There  are  a  few  restored  to  Austria.  The  country  is  mom- 
cases,  also,  in  Germany,  in  which  von  tainous,  and  watered  by  several  small  rir- 
precedes  the  name  of  a  commoner.  The  era,  among  which,  the  Lech  and  the  lUer 
origin  of  this  signification  of  von  was,  ^take  their  rise  here.  There  is  much  wood 
protmbly,  that  the  early  noblemen  were  and  good  pasturage,  and  the  raimnff  of 
called  by  their  Christian  name,  with  the  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of  theinhab- 
addition  of  the  castle  or  villaffe  which  be-  itants.  The  com  produced  is  not  equal 
longed  to  them.  Before  famUy  names  be-  to  the  consumption.  There  are  cotton 
came  setded  (see  ^caM8\  it  was  very  cus-  manufactures  here,  and  the  making 
tomary,  on  the  European  continent,  to  call  wooden  ware,  and  the  building  of  boats 
any  person,  commoner  or  nobleman,  by  and  houses  (the  latter  exported  to  Switzer- 
his  Christian  name,  with  the  addition  of  land),  emplov  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
the  place  in  which  he  resided,  either  habitants.  The  chief  town  (Bregenz)  hss 
changed  into  an  adjective,  or  with  the  2500  inhabitants. 

preposition  o/^  <ie,  von.  By  degrees,  this  Vorstius,  Conrad,  an  eminent  divine, 
'oecame  a  distinction  of  the  nobili^  in  bom  at  Cologne,  in  15G9,  was  the  son  of 
Germany,  but  not  in  Holland.  a  dyer,  who  secretly  seceded  to  the  Pkot- 
VoNDBL,  Joost  van  der,  one  of  the  most  estant  communion.  Conrad  was  sent  to 
celebrated  poets  of  Holland,  of  which,  Haeriem  and  Heidelberg,  at  which  nni- 
however,  he  was  not  a  native,  was  born  versity  he  was  created  a  doctor  of  divini- 
at  Cologne,  in  1587.  His  parents,  who  tv.  After  giving  lectures  on  theology,  at 
were  Anabaptists,  removed  to  Holland  Geneva,  in  1596,  he  accepted  a  professor- 
while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  poet  him-  ship  at  Steinfurt,  until  1610,  when  he  re- 
self  afterwards  went  over  to  the  Arminians  ceived  a  call  to  succeed  Arminius  in  the 
(q.  v.),  and  finally  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  professorship  of  theolosy  at  Leyden. 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  1659.  Nature  Having  accepted  this  oner,  he  soon  be- 
had  endowed  him  with  extraordinary  tal-  came  mvolved  in  the  controversial  war 
ents,  and  he  derived  litde  aid  from  edu-  which  raged  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
cation.  He  has  been  called  the  Dutch  Gomarists,  taking  advantage  of  a  book 
Shakspeare.  Devoting  himself  entirely  which  he  had  puolished,  entitled  TVocfa- 
to  the  cultivation  of  fioetry,  Vondel  first  tus  Thtdogicua  de  Deo^  accused  .him  of 
learned  Latin  and  French  m  the  thirtieth  heresy.  James  1,  on  receiving  the  book 
year  of  his  age,  read  the  Roman  and  of  Vorstius,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  heie- 
French  writers,  and  endeavored  to  supply  sics  from  it,  which  he  sent  to  his  nunkter 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education,  at  the  Hacue,  with  an  order  to  certify  to 
His  works  display  seuius  and  elevated  the  suites  how  much  he  detested  those  si- 
imagination  ;  but  the  language  is  often  in-  leged  errors.  He  also  caused  hia  book  to 
correct.  His  poems  compose  nine  vols,  be  burnt  in  London,  and  informed  the 
ouarto,  and  include  metrical  versions  of  states,  who  said  they  would  inquire  into 
tne  Psalnis,  of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid,  to-  the  case,  that  if  they  did  not  diamiss 

Sither  with  satires  and  tragedies.  Among  Vorstius,  none  of  his  subjects  should  visit 

e  latter,  Palamedes,  an  allegorical  piece  Leyden.    The  appearance  of  a  work,  by 

relating  to  the  death  of  Bame veldt,  and  some  of  his  disciples,  entitled  Dt  Qfkm 

the  Conquest  of  Amsterdam,  are  consid-  ChrisHani  Hominit,  which  contained  some 

ered  the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  tragedy.  anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,althoughibrmal- 

Camper  has  treated  of  Vondel,  in  a  Latin  ly  disclaimed  by  Vorstius,  excited  acaioA 

prize  essay,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1818.  him  so  much  odium,  that  he  was  *^nwlwl| 

VoaARLBEao ;  a  mountainous  district,  by  the  states  of  Holland,  from  their  teiri- 

now  form'mg  a  circle  of  the  Tyrol,  sur-  tories.    (See  .^mimttts,  and  wfrmtniaNf.) 

rounded  by  the  Tyrol,  Switzerumd,  lake  He  lived  for  more  than  two  years  in  se- 

Constance,  and  Bavaria.    It  has  its  own  crecy,  frequently  changinc  his  abode,  in 

separate  constitution,  and  consists  of  the  fear  for  his  life,  and  died,  m  1632,  at  the 

lordships  of  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  Pludenz,  age  of  fifty-three, 

and  Hohenems,    with  a    population  of  Vortices  of  Descartes.      (See  Iki^ 

86,754  souls,  on  1576  square  miles.    The  tartes.) 

Vorariberg  lordships  derive  their   name  Vosors  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 

from  the  Arlberg,  or  Adlersberg  (Eagle  east  of  France,  extending  fitmi  iKxth  to 
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Boudiy  neoriy  pBivUel  with  the  Rhine,  and  this  respect,  with  SchlcgePs  tnmslatir- 

IbitDiDg  a  coDtinuotioD  of  the  Jura  inoun-  of  Shakspeare.    In  17^  tiie  state  of  li' 

tUDfl^  which  separate  France  from  Swit-  health  obii^  him  to  go  to  Eutin.    H 

zerlaod.  Beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  fiel-  disputes  with  Heyne  continued.  In  17(r 

fixt,  in  the  ancient  Sundgau,  they  divide  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  ai 

AJnoe  from  Lomine,  and,  bending  to-  that  of  the  Odyssey,  in  a  new  form,  . 

wanbthe  Gfornan  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  which,  however,  it  did  not  please  so  inut 

they  terminate,  towards  the  north-east,  on  as  before,  being  more  simple.    Besid- 

the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  under  tlie  many  philological  and  antiquarian  woH. 

name  of  Hundir&dt  (q.  v.),    and  towards  he  published  an  idyl  in  the  epic  fori 

thenoith-weat,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux-  called  Luiaty  in  179i5.    It  had  previouEi 

embiu]^  under  the  name  of  the  Jirdennes.  appeared  in  1783,  but  was  now  product 

Alsace,  dtuated  on  the  German  side  of  with  improvements.    It  is  much  liked  1 

the  Voraes,  has  lieen  in  the  possession  of  many  Gennans :  others  consider  it  an  w: 

France  fiur  a  century ;  yet  the  language  is  fortunate  attempt  to  give  an  epic  chan 

fltill  German.    The  highest  summits  at-  ter  to  the  events  of  an  ordinary  Ufe. 

tain  an  elevation  of  nearly  4500  teet  above  1 7!)9,  appeared  his  translation  of  the  whf  > 

the  suHaoe  of  the  sea.    They  have  a  gen-  of  Virgil  into  German.  In  1801,  he  addi 

tie  dechvitjrt   and,  on  the  eastern   and  a  volume  of  pastoral  poems  to  a  new  eci 

southern  aides,  are  often  covered  with  tion  of  Luise,  and,  in  180^,  four  volum 

vineyards.     Great   part  of  the  Vosges  of  lyric  |K)ems,  to  which  was  added  tl 

mountains  are  covered  with  forests ;  and  Zeiimeasung  Deutscher  Spraehe,  a  we: 

they  are  rich  in  game,  wild  fowl,  silver,  of  considerable  importance.    In  1802,  K 

copper,  iron,  lei^  coal  and  antimony.  German  Homer  appeared   anew,  in  ( 

Tliey  also  contain  excellent  pasturage;  improved  form.    In  1802,  he  went  to  J 

and  the  inhabitants  breed  many  cattle,  na ;  in  1805,  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  * 

and    make    laige    quantities  of  cheese,  aid  the  new  organization  of  then  niversi* 

known  under  the  name  of  Mmster  cheese.  Here  appeared,  in  1806,  his  German  Ho 

The  111,  Lauter,  Moselle,  Meurtlie,  Saar  ace,  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus  the  Argonav 

and  Saonne  rise  in  tliis  chain  of  moun-  in  1807,  a  new  edition  ofZit£i9e,Bndof }. 

lainflL  Homer ;  in  1808,  a  German  Theocriti 

VossES  ;  a  department  in  the  eastern  Bion  and  Moschus;  inl810,Tibul]usn: ' 

part  of  France.    (See  Department.)  Lygdamua,  in  German  ;  in  1811,  the  L: 

Voas,  John  Henry,  was  bom  in  1751,  in  text  of  the  some,  prepared  from  mai! 

in  Mecklenburg.  Till  his  fourteenth  year,  scripts.    In  1814,  he  published  a  muc 

he  was  educated  in  the"  small  town  of  improved  edition  of  his  German  Hom< 

Penzlin.    In  1766,  he  was  placed  at  the  In  1821,  appeared  his  translation  of  Ar' 

school  of  New  Brandenburg.    He  ^arly  tophanes;  m  1824,  a  translation  of  Ar 

devoted  himself  to  tlie  classical  languoges,  tus.     He  also  undertook  to  translate,  w! 

and  made  verses.    Being  without  funds  his  sons  Henry  (dicnl  in  1822)  and  Abi 

to  support  him  at  the  university,  he  ac-  ham,  the  whole  of  Shakspeare,  of  whi 

eepted  the  place  of  tutor  in  aprivate  fami-  the  three  first  volumes  appeared  in  18; 

hr,  m  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means.  This  translation  cannot  stand  a  compii 

After  havhig  been  occupied  with  instruct-  son  with  Schlegers.     In  182!i,  Vosscti: 

ing  Ave  or  six  houre  a  day,  he  found  rec^  ont,  in  opposition  to  Creuzer  (q.  v.],  w 

rsation  in  Greek,  munc  and  poetry.     In  his  Jlntisuniholik  (Stuttgart,  1823).    1 

\TJ%  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  second  volnine  was  published  by  his  £ 

joinMi  a  society  of  young  men,  at  the  head  Abraham,  from  manuscript,  in  1826.   . 

of  which  vrere  Bojo  and   BCirger,  and  most  at  the  same  time,  he  made  an  att? 

which  has  since  become  imf>ortant  in  the  on  Catholic  mysticism,  principolly  in  c< 

history  of  German  literature.  Voss  studied  sequence  of  hi ;«  friend  count  Stolberg: 

theology,  which,  however,  he  soon  gave  coining  a  Catholic.    He  died  in  182b\ 

lip,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  lieidellierg.    (See  Pauhis's  Lebens-  i 

pnilokigy.     Heyne  was  one  of  his  chief  Todcskunden  von  J,  H,  Vossy  1826.)     1 

teacheiB ;  but  with  him  he  quarrelled.    In  translations  are  the  best  existing  of  clo^ 

1778,  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Ottcn-  authors,  and  have  contributed  much 

dor£     In  1781,  after  the  publicalion  of  the  advancement  of  German  literatir 

several  treatises,  be  produced  his  (lon nan  while  Schlegel's   translations  of  SI: 

Odyssey,  a  work  which,  whatever  may  sfHiare  and  other  modem  writers,  and 

be  the  opinim  of  some  respecting  it,  has  treatises  on  romantic  literature,  have  ] 

rendered  this  grand  poem  national  with  vented  the  classical  element  from  bee*. 

dbe  Germans,  and  may  be  compared,  in  ing  excessive. 

3* 
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Vossius,  or  Vos,  Gerard  John,  a  cele-  that  country,  where  he  died  in  1068. 
brated  writer  on  criticism  and  philology,  Besides  editing  the  Dorics  of  Scykx,  Jus- 
bom  near  Heidelberg,  in  1577,  studied  at  tin  the  historian,  Catullus,  Pompooiui 
Dordreclit  and  Leyuen.  At  the  age  of  Mela,  St  Barnabas,  and  St.  Ignatiusi  be 
twenty,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  published  DisMtrtatio  dk  vera  MtaU  Mwn' 
by  the  publication  of  a  Latin  panegyric  di ;  De  S^tuof^ta  hnierprtHbui  eorim^ 
on  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and,  two  7Vofu(ahon«e/CArtmo2oriaZ>u#erfafftOfi^ 
years  afler,  became  director  of  the  college  in  which  he  defended  the  chronologj  of 
of  Dordrecht  In  1614,  the  chair  of  phi-  the  Septuaffint  version  against  the  He- 
losophy  was  offered  him  at  Steinuiit;  brew  text  of  the  Old  Testament;  Dt  P^ 
but  he  preferred  the  direction  of  the  emaium  Cantu  et  VirUnu  RhyUunij  Su. 
theoloffical  college  established  at  Leyden ;  Isaac  Vossius  was,  while  in  EnirlaDd, 
and,  aner  having  occupied  that  post  four  intimate  with  St.  Evremond  and  the 
years,  amidst  the  storms  of  religious  con-  duchess  of  Mazarin ;  but  though  he  lived 
troversy,  he  procured  the  more  peaceable  much  in  the  society  of  the  great,  his 
appointment  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  behavior  was  sometimes  rude,  and  his 
chronology.  Having  declared  himself  in  language  by  no  means  decent  In  his 
&vor  of  the  Remonstrants,  he  became  writings,  he  maintained  extravagant  pan- 
obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  narty  in  the  doxes,  while  he  was  generally  cofind- 
church ;  and,  at  tlie  synod  or  Tergou,  or  ered  as  an  infidel  in  religion.  Hence 
Gouda,  in  1620,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Charles  II  said  he  was  a  strange  divine, 
office.  Through  the  influence  of  arch-  for  he  believed  every  thing  but  the  Bible, 
bishop  Laud,  the  patron  of  Arminianism  Votiacks.  (See  Ftrms,) 
in  England,  Vossius  was  indemnified  for  Votive  Tables  are  those  tablets  which 
his  loss  by  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury,  give  infbnnation  of  the  circumstances 
with  permission  to  continue  his  residence  connected  with  offerings  deposited  in  a 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1633,  he  was  temple  in  consequence  of  vows, 
invited  to  Amsterdam,  to  occupy  the  Vouet,  Simon,  an  eminent  French 
chair  ofliistory,  at  the  schola  iUtutna,  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  158S2.  and 
continued  there  till  his  death,  in  1649.  was  bred  up  under  his  father,  who  was 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  also  an  artist  He  accomuanied  the 
specified  the  treatises  De  Orif^ne  Ido-  French  embassy  at  Constantmople,  and 
loUUrut ;  De  Historicis  Grttcis^  et  de  drew  the  grand  seignior,  from  memory, 
Historicii  Latinis  ;  De  PoeHs  Gr<Bcis  et  aller  an  audience  in  tlie  train  of  the  am- 
LatiiUs ;  De  Scieniiis  Mathematicis  ;  De  bnssador.  He  then  visited  Venic«  and 
Quatuor  Artibus  popularibtu ;  Historia  Rome,  at  which  latter  capital  he  acquired 
Pelagiana  ;  InsHtutiones  Histonc<je,Gram'  great  distinction.  He  remained  in  Italy 
matie<B,  Poeticrt ;  Etymolo^con  lAnanut  fourteen  vears,  when  he  was  sent  for  by 
Latirut;  De  Vitiit  iSemumis ;  De  PnUo-  Louis  XIII,  to  work  in  his  palaces,  and 
sophorum  Sectis.  A  collective  edition  of  fumislied  some  of  the  apartments  of  the 
his  works  appeared  in  6  vols.,  foho  (Am-  Louvre,  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and 
sterdam,  1^)5^1701).  the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 

Vossius,  Isaac,  son  of  the  preceding,  other  public  places,  with  his  worits.    He 

was  bom  at  Leyden,  in>  1618,  and,  pos-  was  a  good  colorist,  but  had  little  geniuB 

sessing   great  natural    talents,  acquired  for  grand  composition,  although  France 

eariy  reputation  among  the  learned.    At  was  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  intro- 

the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  an  ducing  a  better  taste.     Most  of  the  sue- 

edition  of  the  Pcriplus  of  Scylax,  with  a  ceeding    French    painters    who    gained 

Latin    version,    and    notes.     Christina,  distinction,  were    bred   under  him,  in- 

quecn  of  Sweden,  invited  him  to  Stock-  eluding  Le  Bmn,  Perrier,   Mignard,  Le 

holm,  and  chose  him  for  her  preceptor  in  Sueur,  Dorignv,  Du  Fresnoy,  and  othen. 

the  Greek  km^age.    His  quarrels  with  He  died  in  l&fe. 

Saumaise  liaving  rendered  the  court  of  Voulgarians.    (See  Btilgcaria,) 

Sweden  disagreeable  to  him,  he  quitted  it  Voussoirs  ;  the  wedge-shaped  stones 

in  1649,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  which  form  an  arch, 

where  he  employed  himself  in  the  pro-  Vow.   "  A  vow,"  says  the  Catholic  Dir- 

duction  of  various  leamed  works.      In  tionnaire  de  ThMofrit  (Toulouse,  1817), 

1670,  he  visited   England,  and  was  ad-  **  is  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a  thing 

mined  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Oxford ;  which  we  think  to  be  agreeable  to  him, 

and,  in  1673,  having  been  presented  to  and  which  we  are  not,  on  other  grounds, 

a  canonry,  at  Windsor,  by  Charles  II,  he  obliged  to  render  to  him.    This  Is  what 

passed  tne  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  thp  theologians  understand  hf  it  when 
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▼owifl  sromifnb  dt  mdiian  bono,  they  are  the  natunl  exprewions  of  emo- 

iae  God  to  do  what  he  com-  tious,  cither  with  no  assistance,  or  with 

'  to  avoid  what  he  forbids,  is  not  but  slight   assistance   fironi  consonants. 

caiiae  we  are  dready  obliged  so  From  the  circumstance  that  the  vowel 

The  Catholics  adduce  nume-  sounds  require  only  breathing  and  the 

ages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  opening  of  the  mouth,  tiiev  are  by  far  the 

t  TOWS  are  affreeable  to  God ;  predominating  sounds  in  the  cries  or  mu- 

idea  of  vows  is  intimately  con-  sic  of  animals,  the  pronunciation  of  the 

ith  that  of  good  works.    To  consonants  being  more  difficult,  as  re- 

B  the  dieory  of  vows  appears  quiring  the  appucation  of  the  other  or- 

,  because  nothing  can  be  agree-  gans  of  speech.     In  the  particular  that 

od  but  what  is  good  in  itself;  the  vowel  sounds  nviy  be  continued  as 

be  duty  of  man,  at  all  times,  to  long  as  the  breath  lasts,  some  consonants 

;  peribrmance  of  all  the  good  in  resemble  them,  and  are  therefore  called 

.    They  conaader  vows  as  be-  semi-vowdsjor  half  vowels;  these  are  the 

ages  when  tlte  ideas  entertaiucd  liquids  l^mjn^r,  and  the  sibilant  s.    (See 

ity,  and  of  our  obligations  to  him,  S.)    The  number  of  vowels  in  the  diffcr- 

f  crude ;  and  he  was  looked  ent  languages  is  not  unifonn ;  thus  there 

th  in  the  light  of  a  human  being,  are  in  Greek  seven,  in  Latin  but  five, 

rider  those  vows  as  nothing  less  and  in  German,  if  we  consider  d,  6,  iit, 

sua,  which  assume  that  the  Deity  simple  vowels,  as  tliey  really  are,  eight. 

ide  to  deviate  from  the  path  pre-  (For  further  observations  upon  this  jtomu 

y  infinite  wisdom  for  the  con-  and  uuon  others  touched  on  in  this  article, 

of  a  promise  which  can  have  no  see  loice.^    This  difference  hi  number, 

except  between  finite  beings,  however,  is  sometimes  founded  more  on 

I  has  the  power,  not  to  absolve  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  charactens 

■i  btit  to  substitute  some  equiva-  than  on  a  difference  of  sounds,  since,  in 

le  specific  performance  of  thcin.  some  languages,  there  are  many  more  vow- 

wnters   have  therefore  main-  el  sounds  than  signs.    In  some  languages, 

it  liberty,  which  is  given  up  in  the  sounds  of  tlie  vowels  are  uniform,  ua 

iBtic   vows,  being  die  highest  in  Italian  and  Spanish.     Thus  a,  e,  ?, 

lan,  no  equivalent  can  be  found  o,  ii,  never  change  their  sound  except  in 

therefore  the  pope  cannot  dis-  as  far  as  they  are  pronounced  long  or 

Hn    or  commute   these    vows,  short.    The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Ger- 

monastic  vows,  see  Monastic  man  lan^age,  with  the  single  exception 

matteritSy  and  Religious  Orders.)  of  f,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  mute,  as  in 

.  (fiom  the  French  voyelle ;  Latin,  haben.  In  French,  e  is  pronounced  in  three 

1  ample  articulated  sound,  which  ways — the  ^  oiiverf,  i  fermi^  and  e  mueU 

«d  merely  b}'  breathing  and  a  (See  E,)    But  in  no  language  are  tho 

•pening  of  the  moutli,  or,  at  least,  same  vowel-choracters  need  to  designate 

little  assistance  from  any  other  so  great  a  variety  of  sounds,  and  in  no 

ipeech.    We  say  very  little,  be-  Euro{)ean  language  are  tliere  so  many 

)  difierence    of*^  tlie  sounds   e  sounds  foiling  l)etween  the  fundamental 

OQOimced  as  in  Italian  or  Ger-  sounds,  as  in  English:  such  are  u  in  hvi; 

IDS  to  us  to  depend,  in  some  i   in  sir ;  u  in  spur ;  ough  in    (hrouffh ; 

laoure,  on  a  curvature  of  the  ea  in  heard,  &c.     These    intermediate 

Tubes,  witli  various  openings,  sounds  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  for 

D  iDvented,  which  produce  the  foreigners  to  acquire,  and  are  very  rarely 

*  the  five  vowels  a^  e,  t,  o,  u,  as  learned  so  perfectly  that  the  foreign  ac- 

ed  in  most  languages  on   tho  cent  is  not  perceptible.    Vowels,  as  has 

I  oontiDent.    The  circumstance  l)een  remarked  in  the  article  Consonant^ 

>web,  mainly,  and  most  of  tiiem  very  frequently  alternate  with  each  other 

lepend  upon  tlie  form  given  to  in  the  fluctuations  of  language,  and  are, 

Dg  frf*  the  mouth,  is  the  reason  therefore,  of  less  imimrtance  to  the  cty- 

at  they  can  be  pronounced  with-  mologist  than  consonants.    In  the  Ger- 

UBtance  of  another  sound ;  hence  man  language,  the  change  of  vowels  has 

called,  in  Crerman,  Selbstlauter  l>ecome  a  grammatical  form,  to  indicate, 

rounds),  whilst  consononts  are  generally  sjieaking,  the  relation  of  deriva- 

Vif^Uouler  (sounds  ^hich  need  tion.    1  he  honiioiiiousness  of  a  language 

tance  of  another);  2.  that  the  depends  much  upon  the  proportion  of  the 

the  TDwete  can  be  continued  as  vowels  to  the  consonants.    (See  the  orti- 

he  brettth  laAa :  for  this  reason,  cle  Consonant.) 
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V0TAOK8  OP  D18COYKRT.    (See  Dnuh  He  was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who,  in  tlii% 

elff,  and  Abrf^  PUar  ExpediHonB.)  wished  to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  pto> 

Voter.    (See  Argen$on,)  diiced  Minerva  fit>m  his  brains.    Aocofd* 

Vribs,  Hieronyinus  van,  bom  at  Am-  ing  to  Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jufnter 

sterdaro,  in   1776,  is   one  of  the  nnost  and  Juno ;  and  the  mother  was  so  dis- 

eminent  Kving  scholars  and  authon  of  ffusted  with  the  deformities  of  her  son, 

Holland.    His  Life  of  Anaxagoras,  and  that  she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  as 

his  Eulogy  of  Hieronyraus  van  Decker,  bom,  where  he  remained  for  nine  yean, 

laid  the  Kiundation  of  his  reputation,  and  According  to  the  more  received  opinion, 

procured  him  admission  into  the  Dutch  Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with  the 

instimte.    His  History  of  Dutch  Poetry  rest  of  the  gods,  but  his  father  lacked  hhn 

(1806,  2  vols.)  is  a  classical  work,  and  down  from  Olympus,  when  he  attempted 

r*  led  the  prize  offered  by  the  society  to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had  been  fts- 

the  promotion  of  Dutch  literature  and  tened  by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence, 

poetry.      Vries   has   subsequently  been  He  was  nine  days  in  passing  from  heaven 

one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  upon  earth,  and  fell  in  the  island  of  Lem- 

second  class  of  the  institute,  which  is  nos.    He  broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and 

employed  on  two  numismatical  works  of  ever  afler  remained  lame  of  one  foot.    He 

the  greatest   interest   for  Netherlandish  fixed  his  residence  in  Lemnoa,  where  he 

history.     One    is    intended    to  fonn  a  built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  fbrges 

supplement  to  the  works  of  Van  Loon  to  work  metals.   Bacchus  intoxicated  him, 

and  Mieris,  the  other  to  comprise  those  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 

medals  which  were  struck  subsequently  pus,  where  he  v^as  reconciled  to  his  pa- 

to  1723,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  in-  rents.    Vulcan  has  been  celebrated,  by  the 

eluded  in  the  works  of  Van  Loon  and  ancient  poets,  for  the  ingenious  works  and 

Miens.  automatical  figures  which  he  moide.    It 

VaooN,  Henry  Cornelius ;  a  Dutch  is  said,  that,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  he 
painter,  bora  at  Haerlem,  in  1566.  Be-  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared 
mff  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Portu-  on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
giU,  during  a  voyjif^  to  Spain,  he  succeed-  Pandora.  (See  Pandora.)  The  Cyclops  of 
ed  so  well  ui  painting  tlie  storm  which  Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendanti; 
caused  his  misfortune,  that  he  dedi-  and  with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only 
cated  hunself  entirely  to  sea  {neces,  on  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms 
his  return  home.  About  tliis  tiin(*,  the  for  the  gods  and  the  most  celebrated  be- 
earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  roes,  llis  forges  were  supposed  to  be 
England,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  under  mount  ifetna,  in  the  island  of  Sici- 
details  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar-  ly,  as  well  as  in  every  port  of  the  eanh 
mada,  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  where  there  were  volcanoes.  Venus  was 
part,  bes|K)ke  a  suit  of  tapestry  dcscrip-  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Her  infidelity  is  well 
tive  of  each  day's  engagement  For  this  known.  Her  amours  with  Mars  were 
tapestry  Vroon  was  employed  to  funiisli  discovered  by  Phoebus,  and  exposed  to 
designs ;  and  the  tapestry  has  oflen  ex-  the  gods  by  her  own  husband.  The  wor- 
cited  great  admiration  in  the  houser  of  ship  of  Vulcan  was  well  establislied,  par- 
lords,  where  it  was  placed.  The  date  of  ticularly  in  Kg>'pt,  at  Athens,  ondat 
the  death  of  this  artist  is  not  recorded.  Rome.    He  was  Wpresentetl  covered  with 

VuLCAifisTs ;  those  geological  theorists  sweat,  blowing,  with  his  nervous  ann,  the 

who  maintain  that  the  earUi  was  at  first  fires  of  his  forges.     His  breast  was  hoinr, 

in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  that  it  and  his  forehead  was  blackened    with 

gradually  cooled,  and  became  covered  smoke.    Some  represent  him  lame  and 

only  at  a  subsequent  period.    According  defbnned,  holding  a  hatnmer,  raised  in  tbo 

to  the  Vulcanists,  the  land  vi^os  raised  up  air,  ready  to  strike ;  while,  with  the  other 

by  an  internal  force;   tlie  irregularities  hand,  he  turns  witli  pincers  a  tliunder- 

which  diversify  its  surface  are  tlie  effects  bolt  on  his  anvil.    He  appears,  on  some 

of  volcanic  eruptions;  and  tlie  transported  monuments,  with  a  long  beard,  disbev- 

soils  have  been  fbnned  by  the  disinteffra-  elled  hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small  round 

tions  of  tlie  higher  grounds.    The  Ncp-  cap  on  his  head,  while  he  holds  a  bam- 

tunists,  00  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  mer  and  pincers  in  his  hand.    The  Egyp- 

the  earth  was  originally  in  a  state  of  aque-  tions  represented  him  under  tlie  figure 

ous  solution.    (See  Gtolory.)  of  a  monkey.    Vulcan    received  many 

VuLCA!f  us ;  a  god  of  the  ancients,  who  other  names,  among  which  tlie  most  com- 

presided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of  nion  is  Mulciber.    lie  was  ^ther  of  Co* 

all  artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals,  pkl  by  Venus.    Cicero  siieaks  of  mora 
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deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan,  were  various,  and  differed  essentially.    A 

aUa  80Q  of  CobIus,  and  fiither  committtee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 

bgr  Minenra.    The  second  he  proper  text;  but,  the  pope  not  hkinff  it,  it 

as  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called  was  abandoned.    Pius  IV,  Pius  V  and 

die  Egyptians,    llie  third  was  Sixtus  V  then  took  the  greatest  pains  to 

[piter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  fomi  a  correct  Vulgate.    The  latter  pub- 

in  Lemnos ;  and  the  fourth,  lished  his  edition  in  1590,  with  anathemas 

bis  iorfKa  in  the  Lipari  islands,  against  any  who  should  venture  to  make 

r  Menuiua.  changes ;  but  tbis  edition  had  scarcely  ap- 

^  E&a;  tHe  conunon  era  used  peared,  when  pope  Clement  VIII  pub- 

UM^  dating  from  the  birth  of  lished  a  new  one,  in  1592,  accompanied  by 

be  JE^podL)  a  similar  bull.    Another  improved  edition 

.  Fmactions.  (See  DraeHotu,)  was  printed  in  1593.    The  differencea  in 

*£ ;  the  name  of  the  Latin  trans-  these  editions  are  very  considerable.    The 

the  Bible,  which  has,  in  the  decree  of  the  council  above  mentioned 

thuich,  official  authority,  and  gives  the  list  of  the  canonical  books,  as 

council  of  Trent,  in  their  fourth  given  in  our  article  Bilde,    St.  Jerome  in- 

May  37, 1546,  declared  *< shall  sertcd,  it  is  true,  tlie  apocryphal  books ; 

I  authentic,  in  all  public  lee-  kut  it  is  clear  tljat  he  oufy  considered 

Mitations,  sermons  and  expo-  those  canonical,  which  are  now  regarded 

id  that  no  one  shall  presume  to  as  such  by  Protestants. 
nder  any  pretence  wnatsoever."        Vulpimte.    (See  .Anhydrite.) 
he  early  period  of  the  church,        Vulture  Ivultur).    The  vultures  have 

nslation  of  the  Old  Testament  been  referred,  by  ornithologists,  to  the  ac- 

lied  itoto,  made  after  the  Septu-  cipiires,  or  rapacious  birds,  the  same  fam- 

7.)    Sl  Jerome  found  that  this  ily  with  the  hawks  and  owls,  although 

was  not  always  accurate,  and  they  differ  in  many  important  points.  The 

3W  Latin  translation  from  the  feetof  the  vultures  are  incapable  of  grasp- 

rhich,  however,  was  only  par-  ing  and  bearing  off  living  prey,  although 

Red  by  the  church,  about  the  sufficiently  powerful  to  permit  them  to 

In  the  sequel,  the  translations  rest  on  trees:  the  moutli  is  also  much 

nned,  and  formed  the  Vulgate^  smaller,  the  angle  not  extending  beneath 

This  ffrew  up  between  the  the  eyes;  the  head  is  disproportionately 

■ixleenUi  centuries.    Only  tlie  small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body, 

re  retained  in  the  ancient  form,  and  the  neck  long  and  slender ;  the  eyes 

■atin  phraseolo^is  impure,  if  are  even  with  the  surface  of  the  head:  in 

>f  the  classical  Koman  authors  sliort,  their  general  aspect  is  widely  differ- 

■  the  standard,  is  not,  in  all  cut  from  the  hawks  and  owls,  and  most 

dtNection.    New  ideas  require  unexpectedly  ajiproaches,  in   some  re- 

;  iHit  the  Vulgate  does  not  give,  speco,  the  eallvnacea ;  which  similitude 

Hngea,  the  sense  of  the  origi-  is  expressea  in  many  of  their  common 

lea  not  correspond  to  the  pres-  names.    The  head  and  neck  of  the  vul- 

^  state  of  philoloffy  and  ar-  tures  are  more  or  less  deprived  of  feath- 

Many  Catholics  have  oflcn  ers,  and  covered  witli  short  and  scattering 

1  the  necessity  of  a  new  trans-  down.    The  beak  is  straight,  more  or  less 

aiich  of  the  old  one  was  made  stout,,  and  the  superior  mandible  curved  at 

pcunl  philology  was  in  a  very  the  extremity.    Their  wings  are  very  long 

and  all  of  them  admit  tliat  the  and  pointed,  and  their  flight  exceedingly 

m  not  conrider  the  Vulgate  as  a  powerful,  so  much  so,  that  thev  often  soar 

nriatkm,  but  only  as  the  most  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.    They  are  vo- 

'  of  all  the  Latin  editions.    Car-  racious  and  cowardly,  feeding  chiefly  on 

rmin  maintains  that  all  which  carrion,  but  sometimes  attack  younff  or 

il  of  Trent  says,  is,  that  the  sickly  animals.     Their  bodies  exhale  a 

ntains  no  enora  which  affi^ct  disgusting  odor.     They  usually  live  in 

fiuth  or  morals :  he  does  not  companies ;  and  many  of  the  larger  spe- 

iBt  it  ia  without  fault     The  cies  do  not  quit  the  lofty  chains  of  moun- 

y   however,  were  of  opinion  tains,  where  tliey  build  in    inaccessible 

olgalB  was  to  be  absolutely  re-  places.    Their  piercing  sight  enables  them 

haj  desired  to  rest  their  faith  to  discover  carrion  at  a  great  distance. 

ale.    But  what  edition  of  the  The  concior,  or  great  vulture  of  the  Andes, 

la  tt>  be  adopted  by  the  Catho-  is  imrticularly  described  in  a  separate  ar- 

the  decree  mentioned  above,  ticle.  (See  Co7i<^.)    The  king  of  vultures, 

qnestioD,  because  the  editions  V,  papa^  is  about  as  large  as  a  smaU  tux- 
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key.    It  18  found  throughout  the  greater  alike.    In  the  towns  and  viUages  of  the 

part  of  tropical  America.    The  head  and  Southern  States,  they  are  protected  bf 

neck  are  ornamented  with  brilliant  colors,  law  as  scavengers,  and  may  be  seen  mm- 

The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  red-  ning  themselves  on  the  roofi  of  houM%  cr 

dish  white,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black,  sauntering  about  the  streets,  as  ftmiliarij 

This  and  the  preceding  species  are  re-  as  domestic  poultry.     The  lammargmar 

markable  for  having  a  comb  and  fleshy  inhabits  only  the  loftiest  mountains  of  toe 

canmcles  on  the  h^  of  the  male.    Two  eastern  continent.     It  approaches,  if^  io> 

other  small  species  of  vulture  are  found  deed,  it  does  not  equal,  the  condor  in  ne. 

throughout  tropical  America,  as  well  as  It  diifers,  however,  in  some  points  of 

in  a  great  part  of  the  U.  Stales,  viz.  the  structure,  from  the  true  vultures.    There 

turkey  buzzard  and  the  carrion  crow  of  arc,  besides,  several  other  species  of  thI- 

the  Southern  States.    The  latter  is  rarely  ture  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  ooo- 

ibund  nordi  of  ku.  35^ ;  but  the  former  tinenL 

comes  into  the  Middle  States.   The  plu-  Vtasa.  (See  huUan  LUaraiurt*) 
mage  of  both  is  black,  and  they  are  much 
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▼V ;  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Eng-  nounce  w,  use  a  g  instead  of  it,  and  mf 
lish  alphabet,  representing  a  sound  form-  guu  for  we,  (See  G.)  ^,  like  other  «- 
ed  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  rounding  pirates,  oflen  aoes  not  belong  to  the  root^ 
of  the  ups,  and  a  somewhat  strong  emis-  nut  only  serves  to  strencthen  the  tone; 
sion  of  the  breath.  It  is  one  of  the  for  instance,  the  Sveedish,l)anidi  and  Iee> 
sounds  which  the  Grermans  call  B/cuetotile  landic  ord,  English  wordy  German  wort; 
(bnuithing  sounds).  (See  F,)  The  Eng-  the  Icelandic  and  Swedish  omlra,  Ger> 
lish  pronunciation  of  w  is  a  peculiarity  oif  man  tMiiufem,  English  wander ;  the  Sws- 
that  language,  though  some  other  Ian-  dish  Ha,  German  toeUen  (to  tarry),  the  root 
{^ages  have  a  sound  coming  pretty  near  of  the  English  verb  to  wkUt ;  the  QoAk 
It,  as  oti,  in  the  French  out :  this,  howev-  ouri^  Swedish  dri,  German  umrZj  the mne 
er,  is  not  precisely  the  same,  as  the  sound  which  is  found  in  the  En§^[iafa  oon- 
of  00  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  pounds  Ittfer-worly  &c. ;  the  Swedirib 
out  before  the  sound  or  our  w.  In  Ger-  druka,  in  German  wHfochtrij  in  EngU 
man,  w  has^  the  sound  of  our  v.  Gram-  to  withy  and  so  on.  But  to  is  by  no  OMSM 
marians  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  always  to  be  overiooked  by  the  etymokh 
character  of  tv.  D^tor  Webster  says  it  gist :  it  oflen  belong  to  the  root  of^  woidi^ 
is  a  vowel ;  others  say  it  is  sometimes  a  and  in  many  cases  it  isan  onomatopcsia,«i 
vowel,  sometimes  a  consonant,  like  v.  *  It  in  wave,  it  has  this  character  particuki^ 
seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  classified  with  ly  in  German,  which  has  numerous  owh 
A.  The  Romans  called  the  h  neither  a  vow-  matopcBias.  fV  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
el  nor  a  consonant,  but  simply  a  breathing:  Germans  like  ourv;  but  it  was  not  al- 
so the  t9  is  a  breathing,  though  stronser  ways  so  pronounced.  It  had,  with  the 
and  somewhat  modified.  If  we  consider  early  Germans,  a  sound  composed  of  n 
it,  however,  as  a  letter,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  and  v,  or/,  as  we  may  conjecture  fha  • 
consonant,  as  much  as  A  is,  and  cannot  be  passage  of  Ottfried,  m  his  prefiioe  to  the 
said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Spanish,  Gospels  (he  says,  Abm  inUrdum  tria  u  0 
German  and  Italian  u,  though,  as  stated  u,  tU  putOy  qwtrit  in  sono^  prwu  im 
in  the  article  Uy  that  letter  is  uaod  to  indi-  consonanUSy  ut  mihi  vuieficr,  iertium  V9aM 
cate  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  w,  aono  manente) ;  and  also  fjrom  the  fbniMr 
Tlie  Wy  being  a  strong  breathing,  is  neariy  orthography  of  the  German  wofds  FVmmf 
related  to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through  ahaweny  &c^  now  vmtten  /Vmc,  $ckmmmB 
them  again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we  *This  passage  of  Ottfried  is  interesting  m 
find  w  and  g  oflen  interchanged  in  differ-  respects  the  English  w.  In  ancient  tiiiM^ 
enl  languages,  as  in  the  words  ffiUianiy  an  X  was  also  written  before  the  to  in  Ger> 
GmUamme ;  fVaU$y  QoUety  &c. ;  and  we  man,  as  hwUy  at  present  tseffe  (wave), 
have   heaiti  Spaniards,  unable  to   pro-  hwekhery  at  present  wddwr  (Scoteh  wUUt^ 
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a  wasdoneputiciilariyin  An-  studied  theology,  philolor^  and  history. 

At  a  later  period,  the  k  was  In  1788,  he  was  voMde  prtfcssor  extraortk- 

s  M^  thourii  the  pronunciation  nariui  in  Brintehi.     In  1801,  he  was 

Mf  Ibr  fflaen  is  pronounced  made  professor  ofphilosophy  in  Mar- 

I  a  pecoUarity  oTsome  Ger-  burg,   and,  in   180S,  propusor   ordina- 

An)?'^  to  put  m  ins^padof  tr,  riut  of  theology.    In  1805,  iie  went,  as 

'  fat  wiTt  vA  Mlirtmg  for  Wtr-  professor  of  history,  to   Breaku.     Hid 

I  a  letter  peculiar  to  ue  alpha-  writincs  are  numerous :  they  are  on  theo- 

Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  Ian-  logical,  philosophical  and  historical  sub- 

iM  of  Latin  origin  have  it  not,  jects.    Some  of  the  last  sort  have  much 

iroper  names  of  foreign  per-  merit,  though  the  writer  may  sometimes 

fall  into  indistinct  generalities.    Among 

4H]»,  or  Die  Waadt;  German  his  works  are  LthrbucK  dtr  Guddcktt 

lie  Vvi%  de  Vaud.    (See  Paya  ( 1816  ;  5th  ed,  1828) ;  PhSLomaUdt  (3  vols., 

1819—21);  Manual  of  the  History  of  Lit- 

I  branch  of  the  Rhine.    (See  erature  (4  vols.,  1822—24) ;  History  of 

Historical  Inquiry  and  Art,  siuce  the  Re- 

,  a  river  of  Indiana,  waters  vival  of  Letters  in  Europe  (G6ttingen, 

and  western  part  of  the  state,  1812—20) ;  Manual  of  Literary  History 

Dto  the  Ohio  thirty  miles  above  (1827);    his    Theological   Annals,   and 

1  rivw.    It  is  upwards  of  500  New  Theological  Annals  (completed  in 

and  afibrds  good  steam-boat  1823). 

for  most  or  the    year,  150  Wad,  or  Wadding,  in  gunnery ;  a  stop- 

Dcennes,  and  for  smaller  boats  pie  of  paper,  hay,  straw,  old  rope-yarn, 

irther,  to  Ouiatan.  Very  small  or  tow,  rolled  up  Uke  a  ball,  or  a  shon 

d  to  within  eight  miles  of  the  cylinder,  and  foroed  into  a  gun,  to  keep  the 

It  receives  several  large  riv-  powder  close  in  the  chamber,  or  put  up 

MUiden  through  a  valley  of  re-  close  to  the  shot,  to  keep  it  from  rolling 

srtili^.    The  Litde  Wabash  is  out 

principal  Innnches,  and  unites  Wad  Black.  (See  Mamgamut,) 

7  ft  KW  miles  from  the  Ohio.  Wafer.    (See  Cemtnt$^  and  Sealing' 

n  may  be  rendered  navigable.  Wax.)    We  only  add  here,  that  an  anti- 

disiance,  hy  removing  a  few  quarian  of  the  eighteenth  century,   Mr. 

8.     It  is  eiffhty  yards  wide  Spiess,  a  German,  says  that  the  oldest 

Hns  the  Wabash.    It  rises  in  seal  with  a  red  wafer,  which  he  had  ever 

out  forty  miles  south-east  of  found,  is  on  a  letter  written  at  Spire,  in 

Ua.  1G24,  to  the  government  at   Bayreuth. 

iVilfiam  Charles,  professor  of  — See  Beckmann's  HiHoryof  Iwaeniions 

ainting  in  Beriin,  was  born  in  and  Discoverita  (London,  17i97). — The  use 

A  178#.    In  1813,  he  entered  of  sealing-wax  is  universally  considered 

la  a  volunteer  ;  but  as  soon  as  more  polite  than  that  of  wafers,  because 

renored,  he  returned  to  paint-  the  latter  is  easier  and  less  formal,  hence 

1  1815  to  1817,  lie  studied  in  more  appropriate  for  the  business  style, 

or  David  and  Legros.     The  Waoexaar,  John,  historiographer  to 

iBCter  of  his  pieces,  and  his  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 

as  of  shade,  sliow  the  influ-  born  in  1709,  and  died  in  1773,  is  one  of 

S  French  school;  but  he  has  tlie  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his 

iTOided  its  exaggerations.    In  country,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  best 

ent  to  Rome,  and,  in  1819,  re-  historians   of    Holland.     His    principal 

his  country,  after  having  exe-  work,  De  Vaderlandsche  Hiatone  vervat- 

aly,  several  fine  paintings.    In  ttnde  de   Geschiedenissen  der  Vereenif^de 

■a  made  a  member  of  the  sen-  Nederlanden^  or  History  of  the  United 

Kademy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin.  Netlicrlands  until  1751,  was  published  at 

I  paintinn  are  the  resurrection  Amsterdam,  in  21  vols.  (1749—60).    In 

rar  tlieutar  of  the  Protestant  1788,  a  continuation  of  this  work,  from 

Moacow,  and  a  symbolic  rep-  1776  to  18G2,  appeared,  at  Amsterdam, 

of   Christianity ;    also     the  under  the  title  of  Vervolg  van  JFagenaar 

the  ceiling  of  the  Beriin  the-  Vaderlandsche  Hiaiorie  (48  vols.),  and,  in 

1789,  volumes  22, 23  and  24,  containing 

ULp  John  Frederic  Louis,  pro-  the  history  of  the  period  fi^m  1751  to 

luHoiy  in  the  university    of  1774.    His  other  works  are  a  description 

bofiiv  in  1767,  at  Gotha,  of  the  United  Provinces  (12  vols.,  1739), 
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and  a  Description  of  Amsterdam  (p  toIs^  precisely  the  same  proportions  amo 

folio,  1760),  and  some  polemical  treatises  several  interests,  tne  compensatio 

on  theological  subjects.  be  twice  as  great  in  one  case  as 

WAOEaiifo    Policies.       (S«e    Intu-  other.    This  effectiveness  of  the 

niiice.)  and  means  of  production  in  a  conn 

Waoes.  The  cost  of  an  article  is  made  ty,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  weight] 

up  of  that  of  the  materials  consumed,  sideration,  and  ffoes  far  in  deten 

and  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  the  condition  of  the  population, 

land,  buildings  and  implements  employ-  gives  us  two  modes  of  comparison 

ed,  and  the  labor,  skill  and  superintend-  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  two  coai 

ence  requisite  in  its  production,  with  in-  ties,  the  results  of  which  may  b< 

terest  on  these  outlays  until  the  product  different.      If  we    ask   whether 

is  completed  and  ready  for  the  market,  and  skill,  taking  the  whole  mass  ol 

When  we  inquire  respecting  the  rate  of  of  all  descriptions,  be  better  rewan 

wages, we  are  first  to  consider  what  extent  England  or  in  Spain,  the  answer  n 

we  nve  to  the  term ;  whether  wecompre-  that  a  greater  quantity  of  correspc 

hend  the  compensation  given  for  skill  articles  ffoes  to  compensate  the  sami 

and  industry,  or  aH  descriptions,  employ-  and  skill  in  England,  but  that  a  { 

ed  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  i 

even  use  and  consumption,  of  all  sorts  of  products  goes  to  compensate  lab< 

commodities ;  for  wages  are  paid  to  a  skill  in  Spain.    To  make  the  disci 

servant  who  waits  at  a  table,  or  a  coach-  more  plain— a  laborer  in  E^gUuM 

man  who  drives  a  pleasure  coach,  as  well  earn  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  one  in 

as  to  a  miller,  teamster,  or  seaman,  though  but  half  a  yard,  of  the  same  qualit 

the  former  are  not,  like  the  latter,  em-  day ;  so  that  the  Endish  laborer  fei 

ployed  in  ffiving  any  additional  value  to  lutely  twice  as  mucn  compensation 

any  article  by  producing  or  transporting  Spanish.    But,  owin^  to  ffreater  sk 

it.    If  we  divide  the  whole  annual  value  aavantages,  the  English  laborer  ma 

produced  in  a  community  into  three  parts,  duce  four  times  as  much  cloth,  or  i 

and  assign  one  to  pav  rent,  another  to  pay  als  for  cloth,  as  the  Spanish  laborei 

for  the  use  of  capital,  and  a  third  for  wa-  same  time.    Therefore,  though  th< 

ffes, — taking  wages  in  its  most  compre-  lish  laborer  sets  twice  as  great  a  qu 

hensive  sense,  as   including  all  that  is  the  Spaniara  gets  twice  as  ffreat 

paid  for  indue^  and  skill  of  all  descrip-  portion    of    the    whole    product, 

tions, — then  the  first  material  considera-  wages  of  one  will  accoraingly  be 

tion  is.  What  is  the  mass  of  the  products  as  great  as  that  of  the  other,   an 

in  proportion  to  the  land,  capital  and  labor  versoj  according  as  we  make  the  coi 

employed?    for  the  same  quantity  and  son  in  one  or  the  other  way.    Thee 

quality  of  land,  capital  and  labor  will  ry  mode  of  comparison  has  refere 

yield  a  peater  annual  product  in  one  the  absolute  compensation,  that 

community  than  in  another.    What  is  the  quantity    of    valuable    vendible 

aff^gate  mass  or  fund  out  of  which  the  commanded  by  the  same  labor.  All 

dividend  is  to  be  made  ?    The  aggregate  era  want  food,  clothing  and  sheltei 

productiveness  of  England,  for  instance,  he  that  can  command  the  best  i 

will  vastly  exceed  that  of  Spain  in  all  same  labor  is  the  best  paid.    In  n 

these  particulars ;  for  the  lands  are  made  the    comparison,   we    may    regar 

more  productive,  the  labor  is  more  skil-  money  that  each  can  earn ;  but  tb 

fully  applied,  and  the  capital  is  more  rap-  must  go  further,  and  inquire  wh 

idly  carried  through  the  different  forms  same  weight  of  silver  or  gold  wil 

of  production,  and  transported  through  chase  in    each    of  the    two    cou 

the  different  places  in  its  way  to  that  of  To  the  man   who   expends   his 

final  consumption ;  and,  consequently,  the  where  they  are  earned,  a  given  a 

same  capital  is  more  effective,  or,  in  other  of  silver    or  gold  is  valuable  oi 

words,  contributes  to  a  ^atcr  mass  of  proportion    to    the  things   that  b 

production  in  the  same  time.    We  insti-  produce    in    exchange  for  it      1 

tute  this  inquiry  as  to  the  aggregiue  mass  practical  purposes,  therefore,  labo 

of  annual  production  in  comparing  the  oe  higher   paid  in  the  U.  Stalei 

condition  of  one  community  with  that  dollar  than  in  the  West  Indies  i 

of  another.    One  community  may  have  dollars.    It  is,  therefore,  surpriaing 

twice  as  great  a  fund  to  divide  as  another,  economists  making  compansons  < 

from  the  same  aggregate  means  of  pro-  money  rate  of  wages  in  different 

duction ;  and  if  the  distribution  is  made  in  tries,  as  if  that  gave  any  pneticd 
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mukf   witfaout   abo    inquiring  ucts,  and  yet  have  a  higher  rent  for  his 

^mC  the  Bame  money  will  pur-  eround  every  successive  year,   because 

Mieh  cf  the  two  oountriea.    For  tne  quantity  which  he  docs  receive,  on  ac- 

m  hborar  at  Buenos  Ayres  can  count  of  its  increased  comparative  value, 

IK  in  three  dayii  which,  in  New  will  command,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the 

would  cost  him  from  one  to  thinp  tor  which  he  wishes  to  exchanse  it. 

ntW  wagea,  and  in  En^and  Dunng  tlie  same  time,  the  laborer  will  re- 

> ;  wliereae  the  English  or  New  ceive,  for  the  same  labor,  a  leas  quanti- 

Uionr  can  earn  more  cloth  in  tyandlessproportion  of  the  raw  products; 

I  time  than  the  one  at  Buenos  and  yet,  taking  into  consideration  all  that 

00^  the  monev  price  of  waffes  he  wants  to  consume,  he  may,  on  the 

:  in  the  latter  place.    In  all  the  whole,  continue  to  have  as  high  wages  as 

■w  and  treatises  upon  this  sub-  at  first,  whether  we  regard  the  absolute 

lo  not  know  of  any  fUll  and  sat-  quantity  of  consumable    things   which 

eomparisoD  of  the  real  rate  of  he  con    command  by  his  labor,  or  the 

or  tne  corresponding  kinds  of  proportion   which   it  will   bear  to   the 

dlflbreut    countries.      If  we  whole  annual  product  of  the  community. 

inquirv  to  the  same  community,  Though  some  parts  of  his  food,  and  all 

Mk  wnat  is  the  aggregate  pro-  his  fuel,  may  cost  him  more  labor,  other 

md  how  great  a  proportion  of  parts  of  his  food,  particularly  that  brought 

>  annual  product  goes  to  labor  from  abroad^and  his  shelter  and  clothing, 

and  how  much  to  rent  and  cap-  and  especially  all  those  articles  that  come 

id  here  we  readily  perceive  a  under  the  class  of  moderate  luxuries,  will 

bange  in  the  course  of  the  prog-  probably  cost  hun   less   labor.    In  tlie 

eonmnmity ;  fbr,  in  the  early  progress  of  a  community  in  which  prop- 

mpiovepient,  and  while  the  pop-  crty  is  well  protected,  accumulation  grad- 

eomparative^  thin,  as  in  the  U.  uall^  reduces  the  rate  of  interest,  thus  re- 

9  rant,  and  so  the  value,  of  lands  ducmg  the  proportional  amount  of  the 

hat  is,  the  bolder  of  a  particular  cost  of  production,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 

cultivated  land  receives  but  a  the  use  of  capital,  whereby  a  compensa- 

poition  of  the  annual  products ;  tion,  in  part  at  least,  is  made  fbr  the  en- 

B  population  thickens,  the  pro-  hancement  of  rents.    All  the  inventions 

r  tne  same  tract  will  receive  a  and  facilities  to  production,  transporta- 

npoition  of  the  whole  products  tion    and  exchange,  also  contribute   to 

me  cultivation  than  his  prede-  make   a   similar  compensation.     From 

Take  the  instance  of  the  same  these  causes,  it  may  happen  that,  in  die 

aai^  on  tiie  same  piece  of  ground,  advancement  of  the  population,  wealth, 

And  successive  years,  mm  the  arts  and  industry  of  a  community,  tiiough 

Uingtiie  forest,  until  a  populous  a  smaUer  proportion  of  the  whole  prcM- 

giown  up  in  the  neighborhood ;  ucts  goes  to  compensate  mere  labor,  still 

■  for  cutting  and  securing  the  a  greater  absolute  amount  of  products 

,  at  fint,  be  one  hM  or  three  may  go  to  compensate  the  same  labor ; 

of  in  vi^ue,  and  will  diminish,  that  is,  a  laborer  may  be  able  to  supply 

Uf  to  one  fifth  cv  one  tenth,  and  himself,  by  his  industry  merely,  wiUi  a 

I  and  rent  of  the  land  will  rise  greater  quantity  of  necessaries  and  hixu- 

tj ;  that  is,  land  becomes  com-  ries.   In  some  respects,  the  laborer  suffers 

'  acaroe   in  proportion  to    the  by  the  advancement  of  a  community ;  in 

D,'  and  the  demand  fbr  its  use  ;  others,  he  is  benefited.  But  another  view 

w  products,  that  is,  all  products  of  the  subject  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 

I  of  vriiSch  consists  mostly  of  portance  in  considerinff  the  condition  of 

fim  fai  comparative  value.  This  a  people,  namely,  the  distribution  of  that 

plnco.  In  a  grnht  degree,  tiiroueh  portion  of  the  aimnal  products  that  is  al- 

Buumiy,  aa  naa  been  the  case  m  lotted  to  industry  and  skill  among  the 

But  me  whole  tenritoiy  does  difibrent  classes  of  the  industrious.    It  '& 

ne  lo  prodnoe  merely  the  same  not  possible  to  estimate  exactly  what  pro- 

rinee,  aa  die  wants  and  con-  portion  the  compensation  fbr  making  out 

of  the  community  increase,  the  a  legal  process,  visiting  a  patient,  ofnciat- 

oand  upon  the  same  area  will  ing  at  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 

nd  fiir  tne  purpose  of  augment-  superintending  the  concerns  of  a  bank, 

nantitj  of  products,  so  that  the  commanding  a  ship  or  a  regiment,  &c^ 

er  m^,  in  Act,  receive  a  less  ought  justly,  or  fbr  the  iMsst  interests  of  a 

nd  a  fai  proportion  of  the  pixxi-  community,  to  bear  to  the  wages  of  mere 
n.              4 


ammud  tebor,  requirifif  Jtrj  littfe  ttoM ;        Phoipbotk  acid, 4L73 

DOT,  if  we  coqU  detcrnuDe  tfa»  propor-        Floonc  acid, 6L50 

tioD,  would  It  be  practieaMe  lo  ffahiwii        MipirM     46u66 

X    The  law  has  ioierpoKd,  in  mao  j  io-        Oxide  of  ifoo, &00 

«iaiicea,  m  diffsTCiit  coontriea,  lo  regulale        Oxide  of  mmw^^tt^mm^ ^ 

the  price  of  labor  and  cotnnwwfibea;  but 

It  H  now  uniremllj  admitted  chat  aD J  wch  It  it  found  in  veins  of  qoartz,  onbraoed 

inxerpoaition«  are  mosc  osoalij  ineffectual,  in  ckr- -slate,  and  oecim  near  Werien,  in 

and  alwajA  prejudiciaL     But  tboufh  poa-  Sabdurg. 

aiire  refubuiooa,  in  this  mpect,  will  ner-  Waso^i s  moat  probabij-  originated  fiom 
er  remedy  the  erik  of  an  unjaK  distrflHi-  rude  Telucfes  drajocd  on  cjfindrical  lop^ 
tjoo,  yet  a  communitj  maj  be  ao  coosti-  wiiich  moat  soon  bive  suggested  tbe  idea 
tuted,  and  ao  situated,  that  the  spontane-  of  the  axk»  and  solid  wheel,  eren  now 
ous  operation  of  internal  causes  will  efl^  used  in  Portugil  br  the  pfawamai  Ac- 
a  nearly  just  apportkxunent  of  the  rewards  cording  to  Moaes,  Egypt  was  the  country 
of  skill  and  industry  among  the  Tarious  where  wagons  were  first  used.  The  Cbi- 
elasses  of  the  industrious.  To  ascertain  nese  call  the  ioTenior  Hiene-YucDe.  The 
what  circumstances  will  have  this  ope-  Greeks  attribufied  the  inremion  to  Erich- 
ration,  we  must  inquire  what  class  first  suf-  thonius,  fourth  king  of  Athena,  and  my 
ters  fiom  an  inequality ;  and  we  find  it  to  that  he  used  them  in  conseaue&oe  of 
be  those  who  depend  wholly  on  theirlabor  faunenesiw  Wagons  with  two  wbeeli  may 
for  subsiitence.  This  is  the  part  of  the  pop-  hare  been  the  first  constructed ;  but  Uo- 
ulation  where  miKry  begins ;  and  thence  mer  mentions  fiiur- wheeled  wagons,  the 
it  spreads  and  accumulates  until  it  is  fob  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  Id  tbe 
by  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  pop-  Phrygians.  Whoever  firat  conceived  tbe 
ulation  will  inevitably  sympathize,  more  or  idea  of  an  axis  was  a  most  ingenious 
less,  with  every  other.  It  is  utteriy  inmoa-  man ;  and  he  who  applied  it  to  whrasaBd 
sibleforanyclaasso  to  separate  itself  nom  wagons  has  become  one  of  the  maaest 
therestasiHXtobeafiected,directly  or  in-  benefoctors  of  mankind.  MucE  tims 
direcdy,by  their  enjoyments  and  suneringB.  elapsed  before  wagons  were  used  for 
How,  then,  can  the  vrages  of  mere  labor,  pleasure  carriages.  The  sedan  chair  and 
requiring  very  little  skil^  be  wistainwl  at  a  horseback  were  long  prefoired.  In  war, 
just  rate,  so  that  the  laborer  shall  have  lus  use  was  sooner  made  of  the  vrajrao.  Mo- 
lair  proportion  of  the  annual  products  ?  ses  mentions  the  war-chariots  ofPharaoh. 
This  can  be  done  oiily  by  difnising  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  introduced  charioci 
maintaining  good  habits,  industry  and  in-  amongthe  Chreeks.  The  horses  ^^ere  cover- 
teUigence  among  the  poor  class.  It  should  ed  wiui  iron  scales.  At  the  end  of  tbe  pole 
be  the  pohcy  of  every  society  to  make  all  lances  were  fastened,  and  at  the  side  and 
the  influences,  moral,  political,  economical  below  were  scathes.  These  chariots  were 
and  social,  bw,  with  the  greatest  possi-  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Tbe 
ble  enerey,  upon  this  poioL  It  is  not  Greeks,  besides,  used  two-wheeled  cbar- 
practirable  to  sustain  this  class  by  exter-  iots,  each  containing  two  persona,  one  of 
nal  helps :  when  they  have  once  become  whom  drove  whue  the  other  threw 
degraded,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reno-  spears.  Tbe  chariots  were  open  behind, 
vate  and  restore  them.  The  true  doc-  and  had  low  wheels.  Tbe  Romans  used 
trine  is  that  of  prevention.  them  eariy.    In  the  twelve  tables  (q.  v.) 

Wasnkr,  Ernest ;  a  German  poet,  bom  the  arcfra  is  meotiooed.    The  W^mvj^m 

in  1768,  and  died  in  1812.    His  poem,  gave  different  names  to  the  wagons,  ae- 

caUed  Wilibald's  Views  of  Life,  is  cele-  cording  to  the  purpose  to  which  they 

iirated.    His  complete  wbrics  were  pub-  were  applied,  as  carpentum,  a  two-wbeo- 

Usbed  in  1827  et  seq.,  at  Leipsic.  ed  %-ehicle,  with  a  vaulted  covering,  used 

WAOsntaiTK ;  a  mineral,  round  in  com-  particulariy  by  the  Roman  ladiea  ;  car- 
plicated  crystala,  the  primary  form  of  rucoy  a  kind  of  state  coach  (a.  t.)  ;  cwi- 
whicb  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  uai,  esseduwiy  &c.  They  had  abo  tri- 
whose  lateral  planes  incline  under  an-  umplial  chariots  (currui  frinsuiJbrfi'i) 
giea  of  95°  2&  and  dl"*  35^.  Lustre  Wagons  are  drawn  by  men  or  beana,  or 
yitreous ;  cobr  several  shades  of  yellow,  propelled  by  machinery.  It  is  repoflad 
sometimes  neariy  orange-yellow,  often  in-  that,  at  the  panaUuiutOj  a  galley  was 
dining  to  gray ;  stresik  white ;  translu-  moved  through  the  chy  by  iDtcmil 
cent ;  hardness  neariy  that  of  feldspar ;  wheel- work.  From  the  time  of  Roger 
specific  granty  3.11.    It  consists  of  Bacon  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  lo  ov 
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DMny  trials  of  locomotive  wagons  rated,  it  is  certain  that  the  Austrian  force 

leen  made,  of  which  the  steam-  was  not  half  as  great.    From  July  %  the 

,  lately  brought  to  such  perfection,  French  attempted,  at  several  points  on 

moat  important    The  wind  has  the  islands,  to  establish  a  secure  commu- 

en  frequently  used  to  propel  wag-  nication  with  tlie  opposite  bank,  without 

3irooo  Stevin,  of  Bruges,  invented  being  prevented  by  the  fire  of  the  Austri- 

ig  wagon  for  twenty-eight  persons,  ans;  and  on  July  4,  Napoleon  e4)nccn- 

,  OD  even  ground,  is  said  to  have  trated  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  on 

sd  fimrteen  Dutch  leagues  in  two  the  island  of  Lobau.    At  ten  o'clock  in 

Mr.  Slater,  an  Engli^man,  tniv*  the  evening,  the  first  troops,  in  small  num- 

D  a  sailing  wagon  from  Alexan-  bers,  passed  in  boats  over  the  Danube,  and 

»  BasBOTB^ — ^Respecting  the  inven-  established  themselves  on  the  lefl  bank, 

wagons,  bameases,  &c.,  among  tlie  during  a  tremendous  storm,  and  support- 

fe,  aee  the  work  of  Ginzrot  (Mu-  ed  by  a  warm  fire  from  all  the  batteries, 

L817y  2  to1b.|.    Kites   have    also  directed  against  Enzersdorf  and  the  Aus- 

ved  to  propel  wagons.    ^See  Ve-  trion    redoubts  -  erected  on  those    spots 

tj  and  iSleam.)  where  a  landing  was  expected.     Eazers- 

IBAM,  Battle  of,  on  July  5  and  (>,  dorf  was  in  flumes,  ana  shed  a  brilliant 

jaiiied  fay  Napoleon  over  the  arch-  light  on  the  Danube.     With  great  skill 

Charies.    It  decided  tlie  fate  of  and  promptness,  excellent  bridges  were 

I,  on  the  same  field  on  which  Ro-  thrown  over  the  river,  and  as  early  as  two 

of  Uapaburg  (q.  v.),  in  1278,  had  o'clock,  the  whole  army  had  reached  the 

ictorious  over  the  proud  Ottocar,  lefl  bank.    It  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 

d  the  foundation  of  Austria's  pow-  sequence  of  a  setded  plan,  that  Charles 

be  severe  loss  which  Napoleon  had  did  not  endeavor  to  prevent  the  passage 

ed  in  the  battle  of  Asjiem  (q.  v.),  of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  Austrians  im- 

occasion  of  his  linsuccesBful  at-  mediately  made  a  retrograde  movement. 
lo  pass  the  Danube,  made  repose  On  the  morning  of  the  5tli,  the  French 
uy  for  his  amiy.  He  also  needed  army  extended  itself  in  the  Marchfeld  (a 
cements.  These  he  received  in  plain  many  leagues  in  Icn^,  on  the  lefl 
oy  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  containing  the 
ced  the  Austrians,  at  last,  from  that  town  of  WaCTam).  A  numerous  artulery 
f  ta  Hungary.  Bemadottc  was  al-  along  the  yi-liole  French  Une  played  in- 
coaching  with  the  Saxons;  and  cos»antly.  The  Austrians  were  slowly 
liviflioDS  were  on  the  wnV'  The  forced  l^ck  during  the  dav.  In  point  of 
ke  Charles,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  fact,  the  archduke  Charles  had  at  this 
B,  was  in  a  less  fortunate  situation,  time  but  three  divisions  to  oppose  to  the 
m,  abOi  had  been  severe ;  and  his  French  forces.  It  was  not  till  towards 
ioiwsted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  night  that  his  otlier  forces  could  be 
MHM  hattily  levied.  Napoleon  re-  brought  into  action.  It  is  impossible  for 
I  m  Vienna,  and  prepared  every  us  to  give  the  details  of  the  battle,  or  to 
br  a  decisive  struggle,  whilst  his  describe  the  repeated  assaults  on  Wagram 
list  appeared  to  stand  tnereiy  on  by  the  Saxons.  The  French  army  bi- 
inrive ;  at  least  nothing  was  done  vouacked  on  some  places  very  near  tlie 

to  disturi^  the  French  in  their  enemy.     Some  have  believed  that  the  rc- 

itiooB  on  the  islands  of  the  Dan-  treat  of  Charles,  on  July  5,  was  in  or- 

SoBvy  ordnance  was  carried  from  der  to  place  the  French  troops  between 

eDab  of  Vienna  to  the  well-con-  his    forces  and  those  which  were   ap- 

1  wortu  on  these  islands.    Materi-  proaching,  under  the  archduke  John,  from 

bridges  were  provided,  and  every  Hungary.    But  the  army  of  the  archduke 

tioa  taken  to  prevent  a  second  fail-  John  was  much  too  weak  to  produce  a 

he  attempt  to  pass  the  river>    The  decisive    effect,    and,    moreover,  would 

1  of  the  antagonists  permitted  the  have    been    opposed  by  the  disposable 

icimtB  knowfeflge  of  all  the  move-  French  divisions,  and  the  10,000  Bavari- 

if  both  armiea.    July  1,  Napoleon  ans  under  Wredc.    Earlv  in  the  morning 

trated    his  forces,  and   fixed  his  of  Jiilv  6,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 

niters  at  Lobau.    Presburg  had  French,  under  I^madotte  and  Mass^na. 

ceopied  by  Davoust  a  few  days  wasextended  to  Flirschstiltten;  the  centre, 

■ly.   Vandamme  guarded  the  Dan-  comprising  the  guards  and  the  Italian 

ftr  u  Lintz.    llie  whole  number  anny,  was  at  Rosclidorf ;  to  the  right  were 

French  fiircea  has  been  estimated  Marniont  and  Oudinot;  and  Davoust  was 

OOO;  and  if  this  number  is  over-  on  the  extreme  right.     The  archduke 
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(*liur]rii  now  pmjprted  an  attark,  en  eehi-  Kern  to  be  peculiar  to  the  oaMeni  roo- 

ioHj  from  iiu  riglii,  aipiimt  tlic  Frt*nch  tiiieui.    They  tlilfrr  from  the  wwMm 

le£    Thii!«  it  wan  liu|M*d  tliattJie  Austrian  only  in  tlieir  longer  leflps  niore  sJemler 

anny  niifdit  relieTr  itMpIf  Iroiii  the  ex-  form,  and  longer  tail,    'fhey  iie^-er  perrh 

tn*iiie  preamre  u|ion  M  \v\\  w'luft.     At  on  tieea  or  shnilw,  Imt  frequent  the  nnr- 

tinrt,    thiH    attark    wan    Mirnivtiil :    the  ginN  of  |Nin<l!«  and  water-coiinieis  aiid  air 

Krenrh  were  fon*e4l  lHi«*k  ad  far  an  Kn-  continually  ele%*ating  and  depmmng  the 

zenidorf.    The  Aiunrian  centre  wa!«  not  «o  tail :  lience  tlie  name.    Tlie  rommon  f!u- 

fortunate:  it  c«iuld  not  advance  e<|ually  rottean  wagtail  (.If. 4i/6a)  is  a  (iuni liar  liM. 

with  ilie  rielit  wing,  nml  thui»  a  itniiger-  which  iieenia  t4»  wek  the  mciety  of  man 

o\M  cxtensiim  of  tU*  Aiirtrian  torren  to<»k  aiwl  domentic  animabs  and  w  e%*en  iren 

place.    Na|M»ltHin  kiH>w  how  to  kerp  them  frecpiently  to  rtwt  U|K>n  the  back^  of  eai- 

in  thn  niumtifin,  and  thus  tooMnirt  tlieir  tie  while  tlM*y  are  gni/ing.     The  \iciiiii}' 

further  attacks;  and  noon  after*  having  of  niilh  a  olMrr\'t*d  to  he  itn  favorite  ir- 

tumeil  the  Aurtrian  lell  wing,  he  U*gaii  mrt.    The  pluniagr*  im  a  mixture  of  Nariu 

to  act  on  tlH*  otiennivr,  and  enileavoriHl  to  whitf*  and  gray.     It  w  widely  difTuaerf 

decide  th«'  liattle  by  d«*34niy ing  the  encniyV  tlimughout  the  VaArm  continent, 

centiv.     Mawi'na  attackcti  .\derklaA  m4M4  Wahabrfs,  Wahabites,  or  Wkcba- 

violently  ;  and,   had    he   i»uccfede<l,    all  bitea,  in  the  name  of  never&l  Arabtribea. 

would  have  licen  kwt ;  but  the  Austriaiia  who  fHrofem   the  religioiia   liuth   which 

fought  with   great    hravt^rv  agaiiM  the  islieik  Mohanune«l,  mhi  of  Abdel  WahaK 

cavalr}',  artilh*r>'  aiMi  guanfit,  ami  refMnit-  taught  in  the  middle  of  the  eigfatecoih 

ed  attackji  were'repulM'd.     Had  the  an*h-  centur}*,  and,  like  the  founder  of  the  rrli- 

duke  John  arrivf«l  at  thio  time  on  the  l«*fl  gion  oV  the  Koran,  sought  to  propagalr 

winff,  aa  lit*  wan  onh* n*«l  to  d«^  a  fa%'ont-  by    art  ami    courage.      Slieik    Mohain* 

hic  reMjh  might  have  Inhmi  olitaiiie«l ;  but  med,  iM'longing  to  the  great  tribe  of  tbr 

be  did  n«tt  come  up,  aii«l  the   French  Taniini  (liom  in    17%^  in  the  town  of 

trooM  afNTail  fiir  to  the  rigiir.     Fimn  the  Ajen,  aituated  near  tlie  desert,  in  the  di»* 

thini  attack,  thr\'  occupieil  the  lieight  of  trict  of  A\  Ared),  had  acouired  ffnrat  leani- 

Markg^lft1l•^elI^init'l,  and  tlN*  Aurtrian  ing  in  UaaMMm,  Ragdad  and  Damaarw. 

rifflit  wing  waa  di*pri%'eil  of  the  ail  van-  He  taught  at  tirvi  in  Aji:i,  and  aoon  made 

tagea  which  it  liad  gaine«l.    The  Auatri-  proaelytea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dia- 

ana  retreated.    The  archthike  John,  it  ia  trict  of  Al  Ami.    C^laiming  divine  inapi- 

aai«l,  waa  dftainnl  near  I*n*i4nirg  hi  col-  ration,  hr  taught,  like  the  Koran,  the  doe- 

l**ctiiiir  hi*«  cfniw.     It  wa**  imk  until  lat«*  in  triiicri  of  which  Im*  hut  |iartially  received, 

the  r%-rning,  ifiat  hr  lii*anl  from  iIh*  tirld  thr  eiisti-nrr  df  an  onl\  iknh  the  Author 

of  lialtlo  that  ^ver^'  thinif  Ma«  dtTid«'d.  of  th«*  worlil,  tho  Kewnnler  i*f  the  good. 

Tn  aave  hi^  «iwii  trrM»f«s  In*  niniiri  n-tn-ul-  aiul  tiic  |'uiii««h«T  rtt'  tlir  liail :  but  oe  le- 

«*il  fn>m  til'*  MarrhtMil.    Ii<tlh  nniii*'?*  liad  jfctiil  all  t)>e  fti»rii*s<  c<iritaine«l  in  the  Ko- 

«li«|ilayfil  im-.ii  ial«ir.    Tin-  lifsr*  of  t)i«*  mn,  fi«|iecia}ly  thuae  cnnccming  Mohani- 

AiMriiin^  ma)  liuvr  ariioniiiiii  tii*^,OlK)  iiwd,  wlioin  hi*  rouNdrnNl  meit- ly  a  mui 

nM*n  ktlli  I  aiiil  wtMuid*'il  iiIm'V  hail  takf*n,  bi*!ovc«|  df  (lOil.  hut  lifiuuleit  thr  wonhip 

Iwtwpifr.  7lM)  prwiiit  p*,  n%tl\i'  «-aL'i«-H  (if  him  u<*  a  rritiH*  din-cily  op|Mi8ed  to  ihr 

aiiil  r«»|iirH,  aixl  «■!•*%  fn  raiiri«in?>i.    Tin*  tni<'  ntl<imii«in  of  (he  I>i%iniiy.     He  alpn 

lo?«*  of  ihf  Fn'Of'h  raiiiint  W  nrkorird  at  proliibitol  lli*'  wi^nkh  and  aftlemior  w hich 

li^Kii.     till  the  7ih,  IHIi  aimI  h>th,  tli*'  arrh-  an'  finuid  in  ih<*  iii(«ic|u«-«  of  tlie  Midiam- 

duki*  n*fn-atiil,  roufctaiilly  figlittriir,  to  ilif  nmlanst.    All  wht)i*lioiild  opimae  thi* iir« 

hriirhi4  (if  /nnynt,  when*  .^laniHiiK  and  dorirint*  w«-n-  to  U*  dc^itniyeil  by  fur  aikl 

MaMft*n.i  rrarhi^l  hiiii.     fhi  ihc   lltli.  a  Kwonl.    Mitliaimiuil  fin<  converted  to  hi^ 

Ivltk*  wa**  fiKiirlit,  wliit'li.  hi»wi*«(T.  hqi  iicwdiM'irintvtlK^tttverrignoflVrayrhand 

iiiif*rTn|ri«^l  by  tin*  nniit?4ii*c  otftTi'il   li\  IaIimi,  Kim- S«- hud,  wh(im  hr  proelnimrd 

AiMria.    nrnt    r«ii)chii|(*d.    July     Ti.     :.t  priiir«>  rmir  and  pnncciikrofthenew  arct. 

/imiii,  niltr  %%liii-h  ih**  m  piiuiiitiii^  ii>r  of  \\h:i*)i  he  dcclaml  hirnai*lf  high-priric, 

[H-ar«*  riiriiiiif'rii-(*d.     For  iiitoniiaiHui  n*-  tliu'*  ••«  (mniting  ih«*  Hpiriiiial  and  aeeuhr 

vitrrtiTig  ilir  \\U*A  ■  raiii)iniirn,  «■•••  i;i-rii  ml  aiittii^ntic'*.  whioh  wi*n* afkrrwaixia hcflvUi- 

lVI«-t*4   aiil-tli--raiiipof  Ma-wnai.l/fmoirf  lar)    in  ihi*  fuiuilit««   of  F.lin-9rhuil  and 

f'drtn  ftutrr*  t*r  \*{f,\  en  •lUemnsytf,  *nrf*'  Slicik    M«ihnriitiicd.     The  firineipal  seat 

/'  f  (>prr.i/iiirtf  p«trfin*iurt$  dfM  Vorpi  ifita-  (»!'  the  Wahnlin-5  waa  thr  city  of  iVrnyeb, 

tif,'fe  /WoaTh^  tir  S:t*^  de  ,WtpUf,  tt  dr  iti  thi-  pm^iiicr  of  Ned]«j«il,  and  Jamama. 

H*ilrhtrrt\    I'.tn*.  \'^i\  ^'<|^  4  %'•>!<,  with  tfiCl  riul'-x  weat  of  Ka!««ira.     .\a  tike  voia- 

a*)  nila* .  ri««  of  th«*  ih'w  faith  were   all   inapirwl 

WftoTiiL  nudnrula^x  amall  birtb  which  with  the  highcrt  enthiiaiam,  prepared  tbr 
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'  indefidgable,  brave  and  cruel  more  than  three  days  in  Mecca,  and  not 

on  or  death  being^  their  watch-  to  interfere  in  the  contetst  of  the  brothers 

eir  dominion  spread  witli  incred-  respecting  the  sherifate.     After  the  de- 

lity  among  the  surrounding  Arab  parture  of  the  caravan,  the  Wahabees 

which,  in  a  short  time,  twenty-  took  the    holy  ciOr  without   resistance, 

I  subjugated,  incorporated  with  murdered  many  sheiks  and  Mohamme- 

lal  Waliabees,  filled  with  hatred  dans,    who  persisted    in  their  religious 

aanaedanism,  and  taught  to  de-  faith,    and    reinstated,    indeed,  Abd-AI- 

plundering  the  treasures  of  the  Mein,  but  destroyed  all  the  sacred  monu- 

Sehud's  son  and   successor,  roents,  and  carried  off  immense  treasures. 

ciz,  could  bring  into  the  field  Leaving  behind  only  a  small  garrison  of 

cavalry.     Well  provided  with  100  men,  Sehud  next  attempted,  in  vain, 

od  horses,  and  armed  with  sword  the  conquest  of  Jidda  and  Medina,  afler 

r,  the  Wahabites,  though  resem-  which  he  returned  to  Derayeh,  where. 

Bedouins  (q.  v.),  and  destitute  of  meanwhile,  his  fiither  had  been  murdered, 

iderable  artillery,  which  they  ob-  in  1803,  by  a  Persian.    Sehud  was  now 

Jy  by  conquest,  were  dangerous  prince  of  the  Wahabees.     Their  high- 

The  nature  of^  the  country,  their  priest  was  Hussein  the  Blind,  the  eldest 

'  life,  and  their  religious  creed,  son  of  Sheik  Mohammed.    The  misfor- 

heir  character,  which,  from  the  tunes  which  they  sufl^ered  were  soon  re- 

KHis    regions  of  their   odginal  paired.    In  1806,  the  Wahabees  appeared  * 

sven  more  savage  and  bold  than  more  numerous  than  ever;  plundered  the 

le  first  followers  of  Mohammed,  caravans  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  holy  ^p- 

rders  which  prevailed  in  all  ports  ulchre ;  got  poesesaon  of  the  Mahmel  (a 

ominions  of  tlie  Forte,  including  splendid  box,  in  which  the  grand  seignior 

)ian  countries  under  its  protec-  sends,  eveiy  year,  the  presents  destined 

B  especially  &vorable  to  tne  en-  for  the  tomb  of  the  prophet) ;  and  con- 

of  the  Wahabees,  who,  from  quered  Mecca,  Medina,  and  even  Jidda, 
t  between  the  Persian  gulf  and  marking  their  path,  by  bloodshed  and  con- 
sea,  had  reached  several  parts  of  versions,  among  which,  that  of  the  mufli 
Hirkev,  before  the  slightest  meas-  of  Mecca  excited  the  most  astonishment 
re  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  their  The  fear  ofthe  Wahabees  spread  through- 
ODS  and  conversions.  In  1801,  out  the  East,  and  even  the  British  were 
a  of  Bagdad  first  received  orders  apprehensive  that  their  comnlerce  would 
^  with  the  tribes  which  had  ad-  be  endangered,  several  bands  of  warriors 
>  Mohammedanism,  against  the  having  proceeded  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
ea,  who,  however,  by  great  pres-  formed  a  junction  with  the  pirates,  and 
bed  the    generals   sent   against  disturbed   the    communication    between 

retreat,  and  then  attacked  the  Bassora,  Mascat  and  India.    The  British, 

Iman  Hussein,  destroyed  it,  and,  therefore,  took   the  'imam    of    Mascati 

[uiring  much  plunder,  fled  back  against  whom  his  brother  had  rebelled  in 

leserts.    On  tliis  occasion,  they  the  country  of  Oman,  under  their  protec- 

Aged  the  mosque  of  Ali,  which  tion,  and,  to  defend  him  against  the  Wa- 

hiy  venerated  by  the  Persians,  habees,  sent  him,  from  Bombay,  in  1809, 

sian  monarch,  Fath  Ali,  threat-  a  fleet  and  army.    The  chastisement  of* 

5m  with  his  vengeance,  but  was  their  common  enemies  was  fully  effected 

d  firom  executing  his  purpose  by  in  several  battles  on  the  sea  and  coasts, 

IS.    The  daring  Wahabites  now  and  especially  by  the  demolition  of  their 

D  eager  gaze  upon  the  far  greater  chief  place  of  assembling.  Has  el  Elyma 

I  of^Iccca,  the  holy  city.    Here  (Khenm),  where  3200  inhabitants  were 

a  younger  brother,  had  deprived  killed,  and  1600  token  prisoners.    On  the 

r  brother,  Abd-Al-Mein,  of  the  other  hand,  the  British,  as  a  condition  of 

•,     On  pretence  of  oven^ng  this  their  further  ossistonce,  stipuloted  with  the 

Abd-Eloziz  sent  his  son  Sehud,  imam  for  the  islands  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
1,000  men,  to  Mecca,  where  he  put  Bahrein  and  Zeboro,  celebrated  for  their 
to  flight,  but  was  prevented,  for  a    rich  pearl  fisheries.    In  1810,  the  sublime 

inom  conquering  the  city,  by  the  Porte  summoned  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 

ofthe  great  carovon,  under  the  of  Cairo,  and  the  pachas  of  Damascus  and 

•f  the  pocho  of  Damascus,  who.  Acre,  to  undertake  on  expedition  against 
r,  entered  into  a  treaty,  not  to  stay    the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  Jussuff  Pacha,  and 

«e  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of  his  olli^  the  Wahabees.    The  pacha  of 

ing,  wai  forbidden  by  iheir  law.  Acre  obeyed  this  command  wilb  e^^ 
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activity  and  bravery,  and  conquered  Bag-  med  Ali,  in  the  begimiin^  of  1815^  at 
dad,  the  pacha  of  which,  deprived  of  his  fiaaeila,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Tarabe. 
treasures,  fled  to  his  &ther,  the  pacha  of  It  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  attack 
Cairo,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  part  them  in  the  centre  of  their  power.  Ibn- 
against  him,  and  with  whom  he  found  a  him,  the  son  of  the  pacha,  finally  sue- 
favorable  reception.  Thus  the  quarrels  ceeded,  in  1818,  in  inflicting  a  to^  defeat 
and  jealousies  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  and  on  the  Wahabees,  under  their  soTereign, 
of  the  Persian  khans,  greatly  favored  the  Abdallah  Ben  Sund,  and  in  blocking  tbem 
progress  of  the  Wahabees.  Soon  after  up  in  their  fortified  camp,  ^mr  dap' 
the  massacre,  perpetrated,  by  Mohammed  march  from  their  capital,  Uerayeh.  The 
Ali,  among  the  beys  and  mamelukes  at  camp  was  stormed  September  3,  eigiity 
Cairo,  the  Wahabees  formed  a  iunction  pieces  of  artillery  taken,  20,000  soMieia 
with  the  relics  of  them  who  had  fled  to  put  to  death,  and  Abdallah  himself  made 
Upper  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  now  pros-  prisoner.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  now 
ecuted,  with  indefatigable  energy,  his  surrendered,  but  demanded  an  anmestv, 
preparations  for  the  annihilation  of  the  and  that  their  lives  and  houses  aboiiH 
Wahabees.  He  conquered  Yambo  and  be  s|hu^;  but  the  conquerors  declaiwl 
Nahala  in  1811,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  three  that  the  sultan  alone  could  grant  or  re- 
victories,  sent  three  sacks  of  Wahabees'  fuse  these  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival 
ears  to  Constantinople.  No  subsequent  of  the  prisoner,  who,  both  as  a  rebel  and 
progress,  however,  was  made :  on  the  an  apostate,  was  of  great  political  impor- 
contrarv,  Jussufi*  Pacha,  who  now  fought,  tanc^  to  the  sublime  Porte,  was  celefaraled 
with  his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  on  the  in  Constantinople  as  a  national  trinmpli. 
side  of  the  Turks,  was  forced  to  retreat  With  his  mufti  and  treasurer,  he  was 
(he  died  soon  after  of  the  pla^el.  But  then  carried  in  chains  before  the  sulmi, 
the  Wahabees,  betraved  by  their  ally,  the  tried  by  the  divan,  and  beheaded,  with  his 
sherif  of  Mecca,  and  abandoned  by  sev-  fellow  prisonenr,  December  17, 1818L  De- 
end  Arab  tribes,  suflfered  new  defeats  in  tached  bands  of  Wahabees  are  still  said 
the  defiles  of  Sofra  and  Judeyda,  and  were  to  rove  through  the  desert ;  and  the  beroie 
altogether  driven  from  the  route  to  Me-  daughter  of  the  fi>under  of  the  aeet  ii 
dina.  This  holy  city  was  weakly  garri-  said  to  be  their  leader ;  but  the  aulttui, 
sooed,  and,  therefore,  easily  conquered  bv  having  left  the  conquered  to  the  pleasoie 
the  Turks.  Mecca,  also,  soon  after  feU  of  the  pacha  of  E^^ypt,  he  entirely  de- 
into  their  power.  The  solenm  delivery  stroked  theur  principal  seat ;  and  the  in- 
of  the  keys  of  the  regained  cities  of  the  habitants,  after  the  loss  of  their  property, 
fiuth,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  were  dispersed.*  The  severity  of  Ibra- 
at  Constantinople.  These  victories  had  bim,  who  is  remembered  as  the  soouiir 
done  much  for  the  security  of  Moham-  of  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  Deraydi;  did 
medanism,  which  finds  one  of  its  chief  not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  Wahabite 
supports  in  the  possession  of  Mecca  and  reformation,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  reaistBiiee 
Medina,  and  the  uninterrupted  pilgrim-  by  which  its  abettors  were  animated.  The 
ages  of  the  faithful  to  those  cities.  This  war  was  renewed  in  1824,  with  as  much 
formidable  sect  was  as  yet,  however,  far  ferocity  as  ever,  and  apparently  with  in- 
fix>m  being  suppressed.  Mohammed  Ali,  creased  means,  on  the  part  of  the  insor- 
pacha  of  Egypt,  therefore,  renewed  his  gents,  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
preparations ;  but  he  lost,  by  surprise,  a  It  was  protracted  during  the  throe  Ibllow- 
fortified  place  called  Kumsidal,  contain-  •  Dereyeh,  in  the  Arab  province  of  Nedijcd. 
ing  great  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  protected  by  deserts  and  mountains,  was  situated 
which  the  Wahabees  took  by  surprise.  »»  ^J"*  1*'  ^  Ion.,  J6°  N-  lat.  (in  Uie  great  valley 
The  Peman  disturbances  were  also  very  "^^^'^y**?"!!!'  ^  "J****  '*»y)'  »urTouiidedby 
favond,le  u>  them ;  and  they  foiind  oppoV-  ^:^r^SlA^t:3':f  IKS^.'S 
tunity  to  form  a  new  imion  with  several  leagues  nouth-west  of  Bassora,  and  160  lea|^ 
Arab  tribes.  But  their  daring  was  not  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  two  iMgaes 
accompanied  vrith  prudence.  They  un-  !«ng»  H^  *  ieme  broad,  ezpowd  to  ^tfum 
dertooklhe  boldest  predatory  excureiona,  ^*«»"onii,  andT  contained  2S(»hoi»et  of  tioiie, 
...  ^.  .  '  1  L  r  i:«  \7  So  mosques,  and  30  schools.  The  rorawr  lukn 
whde  dieir enemy,  the  pacha  of  Egyp^  ^d^Tin  the  suburb  of  Teieif.  AcJwdhJto 
adopted  judicious  measures  for  theur  en-  some  accounu,  the  Wahabees  were  dividadVia 
tire  overthrow.  After  the  death  of  their  three  classe*— toldienLfiekl  laborers,  and  arts 
sovereign,  Sehud  11,  in  1814,  when  quar-  but  since,  like  Uie  other  Arabs,  every  able 

rels  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  succ^s-  T^ll?!!?^  ^l^^"*'^.  "*2I!1**!l,!1>     ^ 

,           ix*      1              ij/*..       *j  correct  to  divide  them  rato  pnests,  soldiers,  asd 

Bion,  they  suffered  several  defeats.     A  de-  .^vc..    According  to  bte  aceoum^,  UmTmh  ef 

cisive  victory  was  obtained  by  Moham-  Uie  Wahabees  is  stiU  very  aumciwit  ia  Arabia. 
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withahernaleadvaiitBge;  hav-  the  West  Ridinff  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 

Itirinff  the  latter  portion  of  that  river  Calder.     The  parish  church  is  a 

llowed  to  shiniber»  owing  to  the  Gothic  structure :  the  spire  is  upMraids  of 

lade  bj  the  Greds  in  ue  Mo-  237  feet  in  height    There  is  a  handsonin 

over  their  liberty.    In  this  war,  stone  bridge  over  the  Calder,  built  in  the 

k1  Ali  (q.  Y.)  first  put  in  pnic-  reign  of  Edward  III,  in  the  centre  of 

npnivea  syatem  of  tactics,  on  which  is  a  chapel,  in  the  richest  style  of 

ean  method;  and  his  success,  as  Gothic  or   Saracenic   architecture,   ten 

nt  rampaigns  in  Syria,  was  ow-  yards  in  Icn^ith,  and  about  eight  in  breadtli. 

I  being  provided  with  soldiers  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  greatest   com 

I  by  C^uropean  officers. — See  markets  in  England,  and  contains  im- 

Kiteve  die  fa  RigMraHon  dt  mense    com   warehouses.      Population, 

Geneva,  1830),  for  an  account  J  2,232 ;  nine  miles  south  of  Leeds.    By 

impaigns  against  the  Wahabees.  the  reform  act  of  1832,  Wakefield  is  con- 

RBsae,  Geoive,  lectiner  on  hot-  stituted  a  borough,  returning  one  member 

mfiversity  of  Upeal,  and  super-  to  parliament 

of  the  museum  of  the  society  Wakefielo,  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 

in  that  place,  was  bom  in  the  scholar  and  critic,  son  of  the  reverend 

f  Wanneland,  in  1784.    While  George  Wakefield  of  Nottingham,  was 

U  the  university,  he  distinguish-  bom  m  1756,  and  entered,  in  1772,  Jesus 

f  by  his  progress  in  scientific  college,  in  Cambridge,  where  hepursued 

d,  soon  afEer  leaving  the  univer-  his  studies  with  great  ardor,  in  1776  grad- 

naUed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  uatod  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  soon  afier 

ntriec  baron  Ilermelin,  and  of  elected  a  fellow.    In  the  same  year,  he 

fie  societies  of  Upsal  and  Stock-  gave  the  public  a  small  volume  of  I^tiii 

nter  upon  a  course  of  botanical  poems,  with  a  few  critical  notes  upon  Ho- 

gieal  mquiries,  which  led  him  mer.'    In  1778,  he  received  deacon's  or- 

ceursions  into  the  remote  parts  ders,  and,  on  leaving  college,  engaged  in 

indinavian  peninsula,  through  a  curacy  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  and 

nd  Norwegian  Lapland,  and  to  sub6ec|uently  at  another  near  Liverpool. 

Having  examined  Scandinavia,  The  dissatisfiiction  which  he  entertained 

iqmi  sunilar  scientific  expedi-  at  the  doctrines  and  liturgy  of  the  church 

bni^  countries.    In  1810,  he  of  England  progressively  increasinp,  )i<> 

nemia  and  Hungary,  examined  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 

ithian  mountains,  travelled   in  resigning  his  situation  in  it;  which  design 

id,  and,  after  visiting  the  princi-  he  fulfilled  in  1779,  and  accepted  the  office 

n  mdversities,  returned  to  U|>sa],  of  classical  tutor  at  the  dissenting  acade- 

Us  Hona  Lapponictiy  Flora  Car-  my  at  Warrington.    He  had  early  forme^l 

Ftora  Zjuiuieruisy  and  Flora  a  design  of  giving  a  new  version  of  the 

volflLy  18i4),  take  a  high  rank  New  Testament,  and  published,  in  1782, 

Mka  of  this  nature.    Wahlen-  his  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St 

Icewise  written  some  geological  Mnttbew,  with  Notes  Oitical,  Philological 

ralue.  and  Explanatory  (4tp.).    On  the  dissolu- 

TADT ;  a  generic  German  term  tion  of  the  Warrington  academv,  he  re- 

baUU  {mm  Walt  which  means  moved  to  Bramcote,  in  Nottinghamshire, 

wkodtadbod^;  hence  H'alhal-  with  a  view  of  taking    private    pupils^. 

mOb^   As  a  geographical  name,  Here  he  published,  in  1784,  the  first  vol- 

to  m  lurgd  vil&ge  in   Silesia,  nine  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of 

^litx  (q.  rX  on  the   Katzbach  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  I"  irst  Threo 
"leniyll, 


duke  of  Silesia,  Centtiries  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus 
bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241,  Chrim,  a  work  which  he  never  conchid- 
»  Tman,  in  which  he  lost  his  cd.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
he  tetter  were  victorious.  In  mond  and  Nottingham,  until,  in  1789,  he 
f  tins  bottle^  the  place  and  vil-  commenced  his  SUva  CVihVo,  the  object 
called  WakidadL  In  the  same  of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures 
Diier  (q- vO  ''*■  victorious  over  by  the  philology  of  Greece  and  RomF. 
li,Aiif^  96s  1813  (b<^  Katzbach),  Of  this  learned  performance,  five  parts 
ivadof  this  and  other  victories,  appeared  in  succession,  until  1795,  tlie 
prince  of  Wahlstadt.  three  first  from  the  Cambridge  press.  In 
w  (Bee  Ehu)  1790,  he  quitted  Nottingham,  in  order  to 
(Bee  EtirwfM.)  accept  the  office  of  classical  tutor  at  the 
BUI ;  m  town  of  England,  in  dissenting  coHege  at  Hackney.    Here  Vvv^ 
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services  were  highly  est^med,  until  he  sides  the  works  ahviady  mentioiied,  and  a 
advocated  the  superiority  of  private  to  few  more  of  minor  importance,  a  0>Uer- 
public  worsliip,  and  wrote  a  book  in  sup-  U6n  of  Letters,  in  a  correspondence  be- 
port  of  his  opinions,  which  tended  to  dis-  tween  him  and  the  right  honorable  C.  J. 
solve  the  connexion.  In  1792,  he  gave  Fox,  has  been  pubhshed  since  his  death, 
the  world  his  Translation  of  the  New  Tes-  chiefly  relative  to  topics  of  Greek  literature, 
tament,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanato-  WAKEFiELn,  Mrs.  Priscilla ;  well  known 
ry  (in  8  vols.,  3vo^  and,  in  1795,  published  for  the  ingenious  works  which  she  has  writ- 
Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life  (2d  ed.,  1804,  ten  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  asthr 
2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  characteristic  performance,  original  promoter  of  banks  for  the  aavinisR 
He  next  defended  revealed  religion  by  of  the  poor,  which  are  now  become  su 
his  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  general.  She  has  published  Juvenile  Ini- 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and  planned  a  provement  (1795| ;  Leisure  Hours  (2  Tobu 
new  edition  of  Pope^s  Works,  in  which  1796) ;  an  Introauction  to  Botany,  in  a 
he  was  anticipated  by  doctor  Warton.  series  of  letters  (1796);  Mental  Improve- 
He,  however,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pub-  ment  (3  vols.,  1797) ;  Reflections  on  the 
lish  a  first  volume,  and  a  volume  of  Notes  present  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex, 
on  Pope;  as  also  an  edition  of  his  ver-  with  Hints  for  its  Improvement  (1798); 
sions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  fol-  the  Juvenile  Traveller  (1801);  a  Familiar 
lowed  up  this  lalx>r  with  editions  of  Select  Tour  through  the  British  Empire  (1801); 
Greek  Tragedies;  of  Horace;  of  Bion  Domestic  I&creation  (1805) ;  Excurskm 
andMoschus;  of  Virgil;  and,  finally, of  in  North  America  (1806);  Sketches  of 
Lucretius  (in  3  vols.,  Jto.),  a  work  which  Human  Manners  (1807) ;  Variety  (1809) ; 
has  rankea  him  amon^  the  most  erudite  Perambulations  in  London,  &c.  (1810): 
and  industrious  of  critical  editors.  He  Instinct  Displayed  (1811);  the  Traveller 
soon  afler  entered  the  patli  of  poUtics,and  in  Africa  (lol4);  an  Introduction  to  the 
censured  the  policy  of  the  war  against  Knowledge  of  Insects  (1815) ;  and  the 
France,  produced  by  the  French  revolu-  Traveller  in  Asia  (1817). 
tion,  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1796,  en-  Walachia,  or  Wallachia  ;  a  province 
titled  a  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  LlandafTs  under  the  protection  of  the  Pone,  lying 
Address  to  tlie  People  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
for  which  he  was  subjected  to  a  crown  Moldavia  and  Trans}'lvania  on  the  north, 
prosecution  for  Ubel,  which  terminated  in  and  Ser\'ia  on  the  west  Its  area  m  etjpial 
a  trial  and  conviction  in  February,  1799,  to  about  25,000  square  miles,  with  a  pop- 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  ulation  of  950,000  souls.  The  capiul  is 
imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol.  He  BuclmresL  The  other  principal  towns  are 
endured  the  whole  of  this  sentence,  Brailovv,  tlie  key  of  the  Danube,  Tergo- 
which  was,  however,  alleviated  by  a  sub-  vista,  and  Giorgiev.  The  face  of  thr 
scription  amounting  to  £5000,  that  took  country  is  considerably  diversified :  in  the 
away  his  anxiety  for  the  future  support  nortli  it  is  mountainous ;  the  central  ttid 
of  his  fiunily.  On  his  restoration  to  lib-  southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consistinir 
erty,  he  opened  a  course  of  lectures  upon  chiefly  of  fertile  valleys  and  extensvr 
Virgil,  in  tlie  metropolis,  but,  in  August  plains.  F'ew  countries  are  more  indebted 
df  the  same  year,  was  seized  with  a  ty|mus  to  nature ;  but  the  bad  government  and  in- 
fever,  wliich  terminated  his  life,  Sept.  9,  security  of  property  have  left  it  nearly  a 
1801,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  waste.  Corn,  tobacco,  fia3C,  horsesi,  sheep 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  zealous  and  indus-  and  salt  alK>und ;  but  the  rich  soil  is  httk 
trious  scholar,  who  followed  what  he  cultivated,  and  the  niinend  treasures  of 
deemed  trutli,  without  regard  to  conse-  tlie  country  ore  undisturbed.  The  in- 
quences,  wherever  it  might  lead  him:  habitants  are  chiefiv  Walachians  and  gyp- 
hence  his  abandonment  of  the  churcii,  sies.  The  former,  the  original  inhabitaots. 
and  of  public  worship,  and  fonnation  of  are  a  mixture  of  diflerent  nations — ^Da- 
a  system  of  divinity  of  his  own  ;  for  he  cians,  Bulgarians,  Sclavonians,  Goths  and 
never  formally  joined  any  l)ody  of  dis-  Romans.  They  call  themselves  Romans, 
scnters.  His  ckisiucal  emendations  occa-  and  speak  a  comim  Latin.  Their  suRuner 
sionally  exhibit  strangf?  singularities  of  drcsB  also  resembles  that  of  their  anees- 
taste  and  opinion ;  and,  in  conjectural  crit-  tors  in  tlie  period  of  the  Roman  empiiet 
icism,  indeed,  ho  evinced  much  of  the  as  appears  by  the  figures  on  Trajan^  ool- 
bold  character  of  Bentley  and  Markland.  umn,  in  Rome.  They  are  rude,  ignonyit 
His  private  character  was  amiable  and  esti-  and  stupid.  The  gypaes,  who  are  vciy 
mable,  and  far  removed  from  the  asperity  numerous,  resemble  those  found  in  other 
of  his  controversy  and  his  criticism.    Be-  countries.    The  mountaineersi  who  hare 
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to  bear  tnns,  are  called,  in  Mol-  tress ;  and  Veerc ;  and  numerous  villages. 

.WalaeliiayPaiuAiorr(aMoldavi-  MiddJebunr  n  the  capital.    Lon.  3°  29^ 

mpufpaagfrmak^                 The  £. ;  lat.  5F  34'  N.    The  English  attempt- 

irtbe  inhabitants  is  Greek,  and  ed  to  land  there  in  1809.    {See  Ntxpoktmy 

r  cliTW  speak  the  Greek  Ian-  and  Ofronto.) 

d  in  gmeral  have  the  manners  Walgkenacb,  Charles  Athanasius,  bar- 
raeka.  Walachia  is  under  the  on  of,  member  of  the  royal  French  acad- 
I  of  the  Porte,  which  has  the  ctny  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres, 
ruuniog  its  hoepodar  or  prince,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1771,  and,  after 
odars  were  fiMrmerly  appointed  havinff  studied  there,  made  a  tour,  at  the 
yeaiBi  during  which  lime  they  period  of  the  revolution,  in  the  Nether- 
lawfully  be  removed  ;  but  pre-  lands  and  Great  Britain,  and  prosecuted 
KMisfa  were  always  found  for  his  studies  for  some  time  at  Glasgow. 
g  Iheni,  and  they  were  rarely  Being  in  independent  circumstances,  he 
to  die  a  natural  death.  By  the  lived,  after  his  return  to  France,  on  his 
idrianople,  in  1829,  it  was  stipu-  estate,  eight  leagues  from  Paris,  devoteil 
I  the  wfice  should  be  held  for  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  October,  1813, 
the  inhabitants  ^ould  enjoy  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  imperial 
zeiciae  of  their  religion,  freedom  institute,  of  the  class  of  history  and  an- 
and  a  separate  adniinistration ;  cient  literature.  Louis  XVIU  conferred 
lohammedan  should  be  allowed  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
in  Walachia,  and  that  the  yearly  in  1814,  and,  by  the  ordinance  of  March 
the  Poite  should  (^  fixed  at  a  21, 181G,  reorganizing  the  instimte,  named 
lUDi  b^ond  which  that  power  him  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
una  no  nirther  contributions.  In  tions.  In  1823,  he  received  the  place  of 
»f  the  Romans,  Walachia  formed  malUrt  des  requites,  with  the  title  of  baron. 
Decia.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir-  Walckenaer  has  acquired  reputation  as 
BDtiiriea,  it  was  govcnmed  by  an  author  in  several  departments  of  lite- 
dependent  on  the  Byzantine  rature  and  science.  Among  his  workft 
1,  m  1491,  was  rendered  tribu-  are  to  be  remarked  the  Ibune  Parisienne, 
e  Turks.  It  still,  however,  re-  on  the  plan  of  Fabricius  ^2  vols.,  1802) ; 
own  princes,  and  a  separate  ad-  Giogrofhit  Modemej  a  rtfacimento  and 
on,  the  Turks  occupying  only  translation  of  Pinkerton  (6  vols.,  1804); 
fiii'Uwes  ^  Brailow  or  Ibrail,  HUtoire  naturdU  des  AranMes ;  Re- 
and  ThurauL  Still  it  was  often  charches'G^ogmqifhiques  sur  PInUrieur  de 
1  by  the  Turks,  and  subjected  to  rAfiriqtie  Sa^entrumaU ;  Notice  sur  la 
mtributions;  and 'the  hospodars  Vte  d  Its  Ouvrages  de  Don  F.  Axara; 
best  use  of  their  precarious  au-  Histoire  deki  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  La- 
pillagB  the  people*  In  1716,  fontaine  (2  vols.);  and  numerous  other 
datas  'was  appointed  hospodar.  geographical,  archceological  and  scientific 
be  fint  Greek  who  had  received  treatises  in  different  publications.  He 
and,  with  his  successors,  who  has  likewise  been  a  contributor  to  the 
D  Greeki,  did  much  towards  BtbgrctpAte  C7mver»e£{e  (Paris,  1811 — 1828, 
and  im[Ht>ving  the  condition  of  53  voub.),  and  the  JDidionnaire  Gio- 
tiy.  The  insurrection  of  1821  grofhique  UrUversel,  now  publishing  at 
ma,  and  Greect,  RevduHon  of)  Pans  (ninth  vol.,  1832). 
ed,  and  only  rendered  the  state  WALnECK ;  a  sovereign  principality  of 
iViDce  more  cteplorable,  until  the  Germany,  bordering  to  the  south  and 
Wf  when  it  was  occupied  by  east  on  Hesse-Cassei,  and  to  the  west  and 
■iM^  and  delivered  from  the  iron  north  on  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
ruifcirii  despotism.  phalia.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  455 
iXEBRyOrWALC  hern;  an  island  square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants. 
etherknda,  the  most  important  The  soil  is  mostly  stony,  but  yields  grabi 
mMt  wesieriy  of  the  Zeahmd  in  abundance,  and  afifords  ^od  pasturage. 
boot  thirteen  miles  from  north  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
and  eight  fiom  east  to  west,  industrious,  but  poor,  is  Lutheran.  The 
n  the  German  sea,  at  the  mouth  county  of  Pj'miont  (c|.  v.)  belongs  to  Wal- 
cheUl.  It  Ties  low,  protected  deck,  though  territonally  sefmratcd  from 
ndatioa  by  strong  dikes;  is  well  it.  The  Waldeck  estates  are  composed 
I,  but  DOC  healthy.  It  contains  of  certain  landed  proprietors,  deputies 
•n%  Middleburg,  the  chief  place,  from  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  principality, 
OQ  inbaiulantB ;  Flushing,  a  for-  and  ten  deputies  of  the  peasants.    Wal- 
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deck,  w  a  niemlirr  (if  the  G<*nnan  con-  ^pparate  relifriou»  societv.     Th^  wfiv 

fcdemtioii,  Um  one  vole  in  tlio  general  tlH*retbre  excommunicated  as  liemin^  M 

amembly  (pUnum\  and,   in  conjunction  the  coimcil  of  Verona,  in  1 184 ;  buttber 

with  the  Ilobciizotlern,  i^ip|)e,  Reuai,  and  did  not  mitlVr  u  gvuend  persecutiuD  undl 

LkhteiifltiMn  hoiiM's,  tht*  nixteeiith   vote  the   war  afraiiiHt  the   AHngeine^  (q.  t.;, 

in  the  diet    {Ave  (irnnany,)    The  rhit'f  nfivr  they   }md  lipread  aiHl   ecvaliliiriifvi 

town  in  Cortiach,  with  */J00  inhahiiaiiL^.  theiiuM'lvrs  in  \\w  south  of  Fram-e,  uinlrr 

The  reiudenre  of  tlie  |»rin«'e  ii«  An>ltM;n,  tlin  pnitfction  t»f  the  countii  of  Toulnuir 

1750  inlmlutanm.     The  revenue  of  this  an«l    Fnix.     At  thui  time  (TJUli — I'iUU. 

fieitv    prinri|MJiiy    \*    abiHit    ;^iUO,0U() ;  niaiiy  WuIdciMt*  fled  to  Arrairon,  Savoy 

public  deU  atiout  ^iOO,UUO  ;  quota  of  an<l   Pif^hiiont.     S|iain  woukl  not  tuk- 

HtNipd  to  the  aniiy  of  the  C(»iife«lerecy,  51ef  rati*  tlifui.    In  [.Aiiiniedoc  tlH*y  H-ere  aUr 

men.    The  house  is  one  of  the  moat  an-  to    iimintain    ih*-niM'lveti    till    l.'filO  ;   in 

cit*ut  in  Gcnnany.     Walde(*k   was  one  Pr(»veiire,  under  M*ven*  oppreswion,  till 

of  the  Maiii6/e«,  as(*hatliamap(»roprialely  1545,  when  the  fiarliameni  at  Ait  caused 

called  them,  to  whii*h  the  Britiiih  ft<>veni-  them   to   he  evt«'rininated    in  the  moic 

ment  had  n*c<iunte  for  jMirchasiug  troo|is  cruet  miuuinr ;  Hiitt  longer  in  Ilau|>hiii5  • 

in  the  American  war.  and  not  till  the  war  of  the  Oveimnt  we'rv 

WALDK!«!tK9.      This    Christian    sect,  the  la.st  WaldeuHt^  ex|ielle«l  fmm  France, 

celelirated  as  the  |irecun«or  of  tlie  refur-  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centun, 

mation,  appeani,  fnwn  ohi  manuscripts  in  singli*  i*oiigr«*^atioii2«  of  this  Hect  went  u* 

the  uui%*ei«iiy  of  C.^andaridgi*,  to  ha%'e  ex-  Calalvia  and  AihiUa,  where  they  weie 

iaied  as  eariy  as  1 100.    .\ccordJng  to  tlie  soon    huppreaMil :    «iilif n«    to    Bohenua, 

coimnon  opinion,  it  owes  its  origin  and  where  tlH*y   were  callfd    (inibenktimer, 

name  to  Peter  Walilus  ( Waklo,  Vaud),  a  because*  they  uiH*d  to  conceal  thenvelvrs 

rich  citi/«n  of  Lyons,  altliough  some  of  in  caverns.    l*h«-!H*  iKM>n  iMTame  amalga- 

their  wrilera  derive  the  appellation  H'al-  mau*d  with  the  llus^titii* :  and  fnun  tbem 

^nisetfrom  ra(^  (valleT),  and  call  them  tlie  Bohemian  Hn'ihn*ii  derive  tlie  aii 


Taidotf,  or  dwellera  in  the  valleys,  tolical  consirration  of  their  biit|iii|i«.  On 
Alwut  1 170,  Wahio,  from  reading  t'he  the  otlier  liantl,  they  IchiimI  a  ntreat,  fiir- 
Bible  and  some  pa  wages  tirom  the  fathera  tified  by  nature,  in  the  valleys  of  wertern 
of  the  church,  which  he  caused  to  be  Pie<lroont,  wlien*  they  foiiiuled  a  dMinct 
translated  into  his  native  tongue,  came  to  church,  which  ha?*  remained,  ull  thr 
the  determination  to  imitate  the  mode  of  present  day,  tlie  main  wat  of  their  aert. 
lifi.*  of  the  apostles  and  urimitive  Chris-  Their  dcictrined  n-fit  MiU'h  on  the  gtHq«»l, 
tiaiia,  gave  hai  goods  to  the  poor,  and  by  which,  with  noine  i*aU*«*liiMi»,  they  havr 
his  pivaching  collected  numerous  follow-  in  thnr  okl  dialtH*t«  ettiuii^iiiur  of  a  liiixturr 
era,  diiefly  from  tlie  class  of  artisans,  of  French  and  Itutian.  In  Uil**  languac* 
wbu,  from  the  place  of  Uieir  birth,  werv  their  simple  worship  won  |N*rfoniied,  tiJi 
called  LjfomUU;  or  Poi0r  Mtn  of  Ljfona^  their  oltl  /Airfcfj(iiiH*lfH.tenchen»'lM^anK' 
on  arcount  of  Uirir  %'oluntar}'  poverty ;  extinrt.  in  ItiUCi.  They  then  reornn! 
Sabataii,  or  insahaUUi,  on  account  of  |»rt«rhen>  fniiii  France/  aiwl  hince  tliat 
their  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  {saboU) ;  time  their  pn'ocliiiig  Iiom  Imvh  in  Fn-nch. 
HtimUiaiitU^tHi  account  oftlivir  hunnliiv  ;  TIicm*  ttiirhepi,  however,  ftirm  iif»  dii^mrt 
and  were  often  confoumied  with  iIm*  priivthiMNl,  and  ar«*  MinplMtl  fntm  tl«r 
C^atliari,  Patarem**,  Albigenses,  and  other  academies*  f»f  the  CaU  iiiii*tii-  rhiin*he«. 
heretics,  whose  fate  they  slian-d.  In  their  Their  riti'<>  an'  hiniteil  to  Iwnu^m  and  tl.*^ 
contempt  of  the  degenerate  clergy  and  siipfN-r.  nt'lf'Ciini;  uhicli  ility  fiitertair. 
their  opposition  to  tlie  Roman  prit*i< bond,  tlie  nmiunii  of<'ttlviii.  The  nmi^iiutivft 
the  Wakleiises  respiiiliird  otlier  Si'«-ts  of  of  their  em iim'trntMUiN  uhirh  are  rhir|i« 
tlie  midilU  BgTM;  but,  going  U'><iim1  the  employ  til  m  tlif  rultiinliim  **(  «mtyanU. 
ilcsigiiuftlieirfoundiT,  wliif'h  wait  inen-lv  ami  in  ih**  hniilm^'  nf  cniile.  mid  \«hii-}. 
to  impnive  Uk*  tiHirals  of  men,  and  |in-ach  an*  roniiivttil  by  y«  :trly  KyiMnK  t*  n*(Mib 
the  Word  lif  (lod  frrrly  Ut  eiery  one  in  liran.  I'.a«*li  riin{;n*i:ntH»ii  l«^u|li•^ntt-llt!- 
hBl  native  Uiigiiage,  they  maile  the  Hilije  nl  hy  a  i-i>n«<i>iiiiy  r4i|ii|MMdof  eld«nt  an*i 
alone  tlie  nilei if  their  faith,  ami,  n*jr«*iiiig  d«*ti(***ii»,  undiT  tin-  |in-iiiileiiry  nf  ilc 
wliatevrr  was  n«4  fiNtmled  mi  it,  and  citii*  |ia#*tiir,  Mhirh  tiiaiiit.iiii«i  di**  «tnrtt-«t  iimit 
liiniiable  In  a)Hi«loheal  aniiipiiiv,  lliey  al  diM^ipliin*.  and  ad  i<iM-  -iii.-ili  ditfi-f  eitat  ^ 
gavo  the  tirkt  impluMe  to  a  n'hmn  of  Fphu  liii*  Irw  of  thi*ir  ••ri:;iii.  the  Uai- 
tbe  whtile  Cliri«tHUi  rhurch,  n*noun«*ei|  denM«>  hair  I  •-«  ri«ii<4iiii'iii«h«il  triiin  tlN-ir 
entirely  tlie  dnriniirR,  luagi^  and  iraili-  Catliohr  iifi;;|il..r«  l>y  thfir  |Hire  iiMtraU 
Uuns  of  the  RmiMUi  church,  and  fbniied  a  ainl  ihi-ir  ii.di:**  r\ .  iiiil  lia\  v  in^-ti  e?<iH'med 
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I  the  best  subjects.     AAer  they  had  1823»  by  W.  St  Gilly,  an  English  cler- 

iteied  into  a  reUgious  communion  with  gyman — ^Narrative  of  an  Exeumon  to  the 

le  CalTinists,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  Researches 

ley  were  also   eiposed   to  the  storm  among  the  Vaudois,  Protestant  Inhabit- 

faich  was  intendea  to  sweep  away  the  ants  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  &c.  fsecond 

•IbiTDatioii,  the  doctrines  of  which  they  edition,  London,  1825,  4to.).    Also  see 

m1  already  cherished  for  upwards  of  Hugh  Dyke  Akland's  Sketch-  of  the  His- 

iree  centuries.    This  was  the  cause  of  Utry  and  f  tsent  Situatimi  of  the   Wal- 

leir  extirpation  in    France,    and  their  detises  in  Piedmont  {London,  1826),  and 

liequered  fate  in  Piedmont.    Those  who  the  same  author's  History  of  the  glorious 

■d  settled  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  Return  of  the  Vaudois  to  their  Valleyy  in 

rere  totally  exterminated  by  1733 ;  and  1689  (from  the  orinnal  accounts  of  their 

lose  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received  pastor,  H.  Aroaud),  with  a  Compendium 

•om  the  court  of  Turin,  in  1654,  new  of  the  History  of  tfuU  People,  ,&c.  (Lon- 

asurances  of  religious    freedom,   were  don,  1827,  1  vol.). 

^eacherously  attacked  in  1655,  by  monks  Waldis,  Burkard.  (See  Burkard  Wal- 

od  soldiers,  treated  with  brutal  cruelty,  dis,) 

od  many  shamefully  murdered.     The  WAij)STJEDTE(i.e.thejPore«f  7Wf»),or 

est  of  their  male   population  took  up  Vierwaldstjbdte  (i!  e.  the  Four  Forest 

rms ;  and  their  bravery,  aided  by  the  me-  Towns) ;  a  name  given,  in  Switzerland,  to 

iatioD  of  the  Protestant  powers,  finally  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 

rocuied  them  a  new,  though  more  lim-  and  Unterwalden,  probably  on  account 

ed  ratification  of  their  freedom  by  the  of  the  number  of  forests  found  in  them. 

«aty  concluded  at  Pignerol,  August  18,  (See  the  articles.) 

655.     New  oppressions,  in  1664,  ^ve  Waij)st£i^t£rsee.      (See    Vierwald' 

ise  to  a  new  contest  and  treaty.    The  st&dtersee,) 

efsecution  exercised  in  1685,  through  Waldstein-Wartemberg  ;   a  Bohe- 

'rench  influence,  obliged  thousands  to  mian  family,  known  since  the  thirteenth 

migrate  into  Protestant  countries.    In  century,  and  fipom  which  sprung  the  fa- 

ioodon,  they  united  with  the  French  raous  Wallenstein.  (q.  v.)    There  are  at 

iuguenots ;  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  present  two  hues,  vnth  lar^  possessions, 

Vuloons;  in  Berlin,  with  the  French  in    Bohemia   and    Moravia,    containing 

oogrecations :  nearly  2000  went  to  Swit-  90,000  inhabitants.     The    late    Francis 

eriand.    Some  of  these  returned  by  force  Adam,  count  of  Wallenstein,  after  having 

)  Piedmont,  in  1689,  and,  with  those  served  in  several  wars,  travelled  for  seven 

rho  had   remained,   maintained   them-  years  in  Hungary,  to  study  the  plants  of 

chres,  under  many  oppressions,  to  which  tlie  country,  and  published,  in  1812,  De- 

imits  were  finally  put,  in  1725,  in  conse-  seriptiones  et  Icones  Plantarum  rarioruin 

iienee  of  Prussian   mediation.     They  Hungaria  (Vienna,  folio),  which  procured 

ow  enjoy  religious  freedom  and  civil  him  the  membership  of  several  learned 

igfats  in  their  old  valleys  of  Lucerne,  societies.    Wildenow  (q.  v.)  called  a  plant, 

'enisa,  and  St.  Martin,  in  western  Pied-  afler    him,    Waldsienia,    in  his    Sptdts 

loot,  where  they  have  thirteen  parishes,  Plantarum  LinniBi.    He  died  in  1823. 

(Nttaining   about   20,000  souls.      Their  Wales  ;  a  principality  in  the  west  of 

burch  senice  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Great  Britain,  washed  on  the  north  and 

jmod.  Afler  long  negotiations,  in  the  way  west  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  south 

f  which  great  difficulties  were  thrown  and  south-east  by  the  Bristol  channel.    It 

y  the  re^gious  zeal  of  the  l^iibingen  is  from  130  to  180  miles  in  length  from 

]eo]ogians,severalhundredof  the  above-  north  to  south,  and  fix>m  50  to  80  iji 

leotioned  fugitives  settled  in  Wiirtem-  breadth,  compris'mg  an  area  of  8125  square 

ere,  in  1699,  where  their  descendants  miles.      The  population,  in    1811,  was 

ave  ten  parishes,  and  are  1600  in  num-  611,788;    in    1821,    717,438  ;    in   1831, 

er.    They  are  next  to  the  Calvinists  in  805,236.     It  is  divided  into  North  and 

iie  »mplicity  of  their  worship,  and  in  South  Wales,  containing  twelve  counties, 

iietr  ecclesiastical  constitution,  but  in  in-  Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,    Flint, 

eilectual  cultivation,  they  are  behind  the  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  in  the  for- 

tber  Protestants.    In  later  times,  Eng-  mer,  and  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  Caermar- 

md  and  Prussia  have  afiibrded  aid  to  tiie  then,  Glamor^n,  Pembroke  and  Radnor 

Valdenses.    By  contributions  which  they  in  the  latter  division.    The  general  aspect 

ollected  from  all  Europe,  in  1824,  they  of  Wales  is  mountainous,  afibrding  nu- 

rected  an  hospital.    The  latest  accounts  merous  views  of  wild  scenery,  interspers- 

*f  them  were  collected  on  the  spot,  in  ed  with  delightful  valleys.    The  loftiest 
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summits  in  North  Wales  are  Snowdon  by  the  British  Ordovices  atid  Silures,  and 

(3579  feet),  Plinlimmon,  and  Cader  Idris.  was  anciently  called   Cambria,    In  the 

Numerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  among  ninth  century,  it  was  divided  into  three 

the  mountains ;  and  there  are  several  nav-  sovereignties,  railed  mYorih  Wtdu^  SoM 

igable  rivers,  such  as  the  Severn,  the  WaUs,  and  Potm  Land.  In  the  thuneenth 

Coye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy,  and  the  century,  it  was  subdued  by  Edward  I,  ill 

Dee.    The  climate  is  colder  than  in  EIng-  last  prince  Llewellyn  ap  Gryiiyth  liaving 

land,  and  humid ;  but  the  air  is,  in  sen-  fiillen  in  battle  in  1285.    Since  that  time, 

eral,  salubrious,  and  the  countrv  healthy,  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 

The  Cambrian  goat  is  found  here  in  a  and  gives  his  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 

wild  state ;  and  goat-huntiugis  a  favorite  king  of  England.    It  was  not  compleiehr 

diversion  of  the  j>eople.     The  mineral  united  witli  England  until  the  reign  oif 

kingdom  is  rich  \u  silver,  copper,  lead,  Henry  VIII,  when  the  govominent  and 

iron  and  coal.    The  agriculture  of  Wales  laws  were  formed  agreeably  to  those  of 

is,  in  general,  much  behind  that  of  Eng-  England.    (For  the  judicial  administra- 

bmd,  though,  of  late  years,  the  imple-  tiou,  sec  Jissizts,) 

mcnts  of  farming,  and  the  management  Wales,  New  ;  a  name  given  to  a  pan 

of  the  land,  have  been  much  improved,  of  Nortli  America,  situated  south -east  and 

The  roads  have  alsK  been,  until  recently,  south-west  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  divkled 

in  a  bad  state.    The  Ellesmere,  Mont-  into  North  and  South :  the  former  nane 

gomery,  Brecknock,  Cardiff,  and  other  is  lost  in  the  more  general  term  of  LtArm- 

canals,  facilitate  the  internal  intercourse,  dor.    New  South  Wales  is  situated  Doilb- 

(See   Canals.)    The    woollen    manufac-  west  of  Canada,  and  extends  akMig  die 

tures  are  extensive ;  the  commerce  incon-  south    borders   of  Hudson's    bay,    llW 

siderabk;.    The  common  Welsh  still  re-  miles,  firom  Ion.  85^  to  90^  W.,  Utt.  54^  to 

tain  many  peculiar  superstitions  and  cus-  58°  N.       ^ 

toms,and,  in  many  parts,  their  peculiar  Wales,  New  South.   (QeeMwSmA 

language.    The  sentry,  however,  are,  at  WaUs.) 

present,  educated  in  England ;  and  the  Wales,  Pain ce  op  ;  the  title  of  the 
influence  of  their  example  is  gradually  heir  apparent  of  the  British  iJbrone,  fini 
exterminating  the  old  Welsh  peculiarities,  conferred  by  Edward  I  on  his  son  (ate* 
Many  remains  of  the  ancient  literature  wards  Edward  II),  at  the  time  of  his  eoa- 
are  yet  extaht,  and  societies  have  been  quest  of  that  principality.  (See  JSdboarrfi} 
fbrmed  forpreservinff  such  relicts.  (See  The  heir  apparent  is  made  prince  or 
Bard.)  Tlie  Welsh  are  descendants  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester  by  special  cn- 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  ation  and  investiture,  but,  as  the  Id^fi 
out  of  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  eldest  son,  is,  by  inheritance,  duke  of  Con- 
took  rcfbge  in  these  fasmesses,  or  fled  to  wall,  without  any  new  creation.  To  eoii> 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they  save  pass  or  conspire  tlie  death  of  the  prince 
their  name  to  Brittany.  (See  Gac/.)  The  of  Wales  is  as  much  high  treason  at  to 
Welsh  language  is  Celtic.  (See  Roberts's  conspire  the  death  of  the  king.  The  eld- 
Cambrian  popular  Jlntiqutties  (London,  est  daughter  of  the  king  is  styled  the  jww- 
1815),  and  Collectanea  Cambriea.  Wales  cess  royal,  unless  there  are  no  sons,  wiM 
formerly  sent  twenty -four  members  to  i>ar-  she  is  created  princess  of  Wales.  TV 
liament,  one  for  each  countv,  and  one  for  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  the  nml 
each  of  twelve  boroughs,  fiy  the  reform  arms,  with  the  addition  of  the  motto  Xl 
act  of  1832,  the  number  is  increased  to  dien  (I  serve),  said  to  have  been  adopH^ 
twenty-nine,  two  from  each  of  the  coun-  by  the  Black  Prince,  from  a  prinoe  of 
tics  of  Caermarthen,  Denbigh  and  Gla-  liohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  Cressy.  Ai- 
morgan,  one  from  each  of  the  other  nine,  other  account  says  Edward  I  preaentodhp 
and  fourteen  from  as  many  borouglis,  of  infant  son  to  the  Welsh,  who  had  ^ptd 
which  Merthyr  T>-'dvil  and  Swansea  are  to  accept  a  native  prince  fW>m  him,  wilk 
the  two  created  by  the  act.  It  lielongs  to  the  words  Eick  dyn  (This  is  your  nmny 
thf^  province  of  York  in  ecclesiasiical  Walker,  John,  a  philological  writer, 
matters,  and  has  four  bishoprics,  St.  Da-  bom  in  1732,  joined  with  a  Mr.  IMor, 
vid'rt,  Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph,  about  the  year  1767,  in  setting  up  macboti 
Wales  was  long  an  independent  and  sen-  at  Kensington ;  but  the  specuatioii  aoi 
anite  sovereignty  from  England.  Its  di-  succeeding  to  his  wishes^  he  aetlled  ii 
tiieiiHions  have  been  contracted  by  taking  London,  where  he  ga\'e  lectures  oo  cb- 
fn>ni  it  the  whole  county  of  Monmouth,  cution,  liaving,  it  is  said,  in  the  c«rikr 
and  a  |»art  of  several  of  the  adjacent  Eng-  part  of  his  life,  studied  the  ait  widl  ■ 
lirih  counties.    It  was  originally  peoplra  view  to  making  the  stage  his 
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|di  hiB  ill  woeeH  on  the  boaids  hod  neth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fortb,  where 

n  him  to  adopt  another  calling,  the  English  were  defeated  with   great 

ralkerdied  in  1807.    He  is  known  skiughter;  and  their  commander  fled,  with 

•nthor  of  sereral  useful  elementary  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  England 

f  wnKh  tm  a  Rhetorical  Grammar  Wallace  was  now  declared  regent  ofScot- 

;  a  Pkooouncing  Dictionary  (8va);  land,  under  the  captive  king,  John  BalioL 

ntB  of  Elocution ;  Kev  to  the  cor-  The  English  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  re- 

VoDUDciatioii  of  Greek,  Latin  and  verses  which  his  partisans  had  cxperi- 

unl  Names  (8vo.) ;  and  a  Rhyming  enced,  hastened  from  Flanders  to  oppose 

OMry,  Wallace,  against  whom  he  led  an  army 

unmiAS,    or    Valktrias.      (See  of  90,000  men.    Jealousy  at  his  elevation 

vn  ^^ftiiolog}^)  had  already  tliiuned  the  rauks  of  the 

LL.     (Sea  ^rchUedure,  vol.  1,  p.  Scottish  hero,  who,  having  resigned  the 

regency,  retained  his  command  only  over 
Li^FiiOWiK  {duiranikiu  eheirt);  a  his  particular  follo^vers.  The  Scottish 
TOUa  pJanty  which  grows  in  the  army,  under  the  steward  of  the  kingdom, 
if  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  most  parts  and  Comvn,  of  Badenoch,  waited  the  ap- 
t>pe.  The  stem  is  naked,  hard,  and  preach  of  Edward  at  Falkirk  (q.  v),  where 
.  woody  at  the  base,  dividing  above  an  engagement  took  place  in  the  summer 
mfy  fannches.  The  flowers  are  of  12^)8,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
oiwL  fine  golden-yellow  m  the  wild  pletely  victorious.  Wallace  retired  to  the 
md  agreeably  scented.  In  the  cul-  mountains,  resumed  hissystemofpiedatoiy 
I  jplaiitithe  flowers  are  of  various  warfare,  and  maintained  his  independence 
riUiaot  colon,  and  attain  a  much  at  the  head  of  those  who  still  continued 
•lie.  Double  and  semi-double  va-  attached  to  him.  Kin^  Edward  at  length 
are  common  in  gardens.  It  is  a  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his 
(ill  and  fitvorite  ornamental  plant  formidable  adversary,  through  the  treach- 
an  acrid  and  hardy  evergreen,  it  is  ery  of  sir  John  Monteith ;  and  the  deUv- 
meaaown  in  pastures,  together  with  erer  of  his  country,  being  conveyed  to 
r*  thyme,  dtc,  as  a  preventive  of  London,  suflercd  the  deaUi  of  a  traitor, 
;  in  abeep.  About  thirty  species  of  Aug.  UQ,  1905.  His  memory  is  still  high- 
rffaif  ara  known,  almost  exclumvely  ly  revered  in  Scotland,  and  his  deeds  have 
sd  ID  the  eastern  continent,  sever^  been  the  frequent  theme  of  the  poet  and 
ieh  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  historian. 
■.  Wallachia.  (See  Walaehia.) 
UACCy  air  William ;  a  celebrated  Wallenstein,  Albert,  count  of  (prop- 
h  patnoC  and  warrior,  who  was  the  erly  WcddsUin) ;  duke  of  Friedland^  gen- 
a  amaO  landholder  of  an  ancient  ersJissimo  of  the  Austrian  anny  in  the 
in  the  west  of  Scotl^d.  Possess-  thirty  years'  war,  a  man  whose  name  ex- 
sat  Mrenath  cf  body  and  undaunted  cites  mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and 
v^  aa  well  as  a  warm  attachment  to  abhorrence ;  for,  though  his  achievements 
ifa  coimtiy,  he  beheld  its  subjuga-  were  great,  he  knew  no  motive  but  ambi- 
^  the  Igngiigh  king,  Edward  I  (q.  v.),  tion,  and  scrufiled  at  no  means  of  gratify- 
M  utmost  impatience,  and  resolved  ing  it  He  wus  the  terror  of  his  contem- 
aitake  die  task  of  liberating  Scot-  poraries,  ond,  in  the  short  period  of 
)/bm  a  foreign  vokc.  Havmg  col-  1625 — ^34,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
a  amall  band  of  followers,  he  com-  on  events,  and  has  therefore  met  with  ma- 
d  an  UTOffiilar  war&re  with  the  ny  historians.  But  the  veil  which  hangs 
h  troopa  1^  to  secure  the  conquests  over  the  lost  scene  of  his  life  has  not 
ward;  and  his  enterprising  spirit  been  wholly  removed  by  any  of  them. — 
sal  knowfedge  soon  rendered  him  a  Albert  of  Waldstein,  born  at  Prague,  in 
ahla  fce.  £i  1297,  he  planned  an  1583,  was  descended  fromadistingubhed 
OB  the  English  justiciary  at  Scone;  Bohemian  family,  wliich  was  attached  to 
it  oflfeer  and  his  colleagues  eluded  the  Protestant  religion.  For  the  instruc- 
igar  by  flight.  Many  ^the  barons,  tions  which  he  received  under  the  pater- 
med  by  this  success,  joined  die  iial  roof,  and  in  the  celebrated  Protestant 
H'Ct  Wallace,  or  secretly  favor^  school  at  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  he  had  no 
igna.  Eari  Warenne,  the  govern-  taste.  His  restless,  impetuous  disposition 
Modandf  under  king  Edward,  as-  was  hostile  to  discipline,  and,  in  all  mis- 
id  an  army  of  40,000  men,  with  chievous  exploits,  he  was  the  leader  of 
he  marched  against  the  Scottish  his  fellow  scholars,  over  whom  he  exer- 
aon^  who  retreated  to  Cambusken-  cis^  a  certain  supremacy.  He  behaved 
.  zin.              5 
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iu  like  manner  at  the  uoivereity  of  Altorf,  army,  under  Boucquoi,  to  Moravia,  tba 
wMch  he  entered  in  1594,  and  where  the  fortified  places  of  which  soon  opened 
coiuniission  of  an  oflence  brought  him  in-  their  gates  to  the  conquerors.  WallenateiB 
to  tlio  academic  iH-i^on.  Albert  aAerwards  was  now  appointed  military  gOTernor  of 
entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  senrice  of  the  Moravia,  recovered  his  estates,  which  bad 
niargrave  Charles  of  Hurgau,  a  prince  of  been  confiscated  by  the  Protestant  Bohe- 
tliu  Austrian-Tyrolese  collateral  line,  who  raians,  and,  having  been  created  maior- 
resided  at  luspruck.  He  became  a  con-  general,  allcr  the  fall  of  Boucquoi,  coon- 
vert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  received  manded  with  miccess  against  BeCblem 
from  the  margrave  tlic  means  of  travelling  Ghibor,  prince  of  Transylvania.  In  1699^ 
in  Germany,  England,  France  and  Italy,  the  emperor  invested  him  with  the  lord- 
During  histraveb,  military  and  financial  shin  or  Friedland,  in  Bohemia,  and,  m 
syHtems,  statesmen  and  generals,  were  the  1623,  created  him  prince  of  Friedland. 
only  objects  of  his  attention.  He  then  When  the  war  commenced  in  the  north 
studied,  for  a  time,  mathematics  and  poli-  of  Germany,  where  the  king  of  Denmaik 
tics,  but  especially  astrology,  at  the  cele-  came  forward,  in  1625,  at  the  head  of  the 
brated  university  of  Padua.  Argoli,  his  Lower  Saxon  circle,  against  the  leagos^ 
teacher  in  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have  the  emperor  found  himself  in  great  em- 
^ven  rise  to  his  kuer  projects,  by  predict-  barrassment,  from  want  of  monej  and 
mg  a  splendid  fortune  to  him.  In  1606,  troops.  Wallenstein  ofifered  to  raise  an 
Wallenstein  performed  a  campaign  against  army  of  50,000  men  at  his  own  expenn, 
the  Turks,  in  Hungary,  with  the  imperial  and  without  the  least  contributicHi  on  the 
army,  in  which  he  manifested  much  bra-  part  of  the  emperor,  on  conditioD  that  bs 
very,  and  became  captain.  The  peace  should  be  its  commander-in-chief^  and 
(Nov.  11, 1606)  terminated  this  campaign,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  contribe- 
and  he  returned  to  Bohemia  without  an  tions  obtained  from  the  conquered  coas- 
a|)pointment.  Here  he  married  a  very  tries.  It  was  not  uncommon,  in  tboss 
rich  but  aged  widow,  who,  after  a  short,  times,,  for  a  general  to  levy  a  body  of 
childless  marriage,  left  him  a  great  prop-  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  ia- 
ertv,  which  enabled  him  to  play  a  wlen-  demnify  himself  fi:om  friend  and  foe;  but 
did  part  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Mat-  the  scheme  of  raising  so  numerons  at 
tliias,  at  Vienna.  In  an  insignificant  war,  army  appeared  rash.  The  emperor  bad 
which  broke  out  in  Friuli  in  1617,  be-  no  alternative :  he  therefore  accepted  hk 
tween  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Stiria  proposition  on  thoee  terms,  and,  soon  af- 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  raised,  at  ter,  gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  The  iep> 
his  own  expense,  a  body  of  200  cavalry,  utation  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  active  co- 
and  led  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  arch-  operation  of  many  devoted  officers,  sooa 
duke  (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  enabled  him  to  collect  an  army  of  35,000 
II),  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  high  men  under  his  Imuners,  at  Eger.  He  ia- 
place  in  hia  favor.  His  courage  and  con-  mediately  marched  with  it  (in  1625)  to 
duct  were  distinguished  at  the  relief  of  Franconia,  where  the  country  was  eoo- 
Gradiiica ;  and  he  gained  the  attachment  polled  to  support  them  for  sonrie  time, 
of  ofiicers  and  soloiers  by  his  extraordi-  then  through  Suabia  and  the  circle  ef 
nary  generosity,  and  his  attention  to  their  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  Lower  Saxony, 
wanb*.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  Ferdi-  where  he  passed  the  winter  in  Halb6^ 
nand  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  militia  atadt,  and  even  occupied  a  part  of  Upper 
at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  there  took  Saxony.  Every  where  the  inhabHaaa 
foriiis  second  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  were  compelled  to  afiTord  subsistence  tt 
count  Ilarrach,  a  favorite  g^  Fenlinand,  his  troops,  the  number  of  which  continoid 
and  was  raised  by  Ferdinand  to  the  rank  to  increase.  The  celebrated  count  Maas- 
ofcounL  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  feld  opposed  him  with  a  fkrinferioraraiyt 
troubles  in  Bohemia,  Wallenstein  joined,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  Widlenslrii, 
in  1619,  the  Austrian  party  against  the  April  18,  1G2&,  He,  nevertheleas,  aaem- 
Protestant  Bohemians.  He  was  compelled  bled  new  troops,  widi  which  he  piocaed" 
to  leave  Olmii^  but  succeeded  in  con-  ed  through  Silesia,  towards  Hunnrr,  ii 
▼eying  the  public  treasure  to  Vienna.  He  order  to  join  Bethlem  Gabor.  Wallei> 
had  retained  of  it  90OO  dollars.  With  this  stein  followed  him  rapidly.  Gabor  eoa- 
andhisown  money  he  raised  lOOOcuiras-  eluded  a  truce,  and  Mansfeld  witlMlrav 
siers,  whom  he  led  to  Bohemia,  to  sue-  to  Dalmatia,  where  he  died.  WalleBiMiB 
cor  the  Austrian  general.  Here  he  die-  now  relieved  Novigrad,  which  was  b»* 
tinguishedhimselfin  several  engagements,  sieged  by  the  Turks,  and  Mmquwri 
and  afterwards  went,  with  the  Austrian  Waitzen.    After  Gabor  had  laada 
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18  empennv  WaOenstein  returned  ing  conduct  of  Wallenstcin,  and  the  im- 
7)  from  HuDgaiy,  through  Silesia,  mcnse  extortions  wliich  he  and  his  troops 
I  and  Brandenburg  (A ug^  1627),  to  practised,  even  in  neutral  countries  (hav- 
Sazony,  where  he  obliged  tlie  k'uig  ing,  witliin  seven  years,  raised  (>00,000,000 
marie  (who  could  not  withstand, at  thalers— more  than  400,0(X),0€0  dollurs — 
no  time,  him,  and  the  anny  of  the  by  contributions  in  the  north  of  Germany ), 
under  Tilly  j  to  make  a  speedy  re-  induced  the  German  princes,  at  the  diet 
coomiered,  in  a  short  time,  the  of  Ratisbon,  in  16^10,  to  wrest  from  the 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  Holsteui  as  emperor  a  promise  to  diminish  his  anny 
Glfickatadt,  as  well  as  the  greater  to  30,000  men,  and  deprive  Wallenstein  of 
Siieaiaand  J&tland,  no  one  being  its  chief  command.  In  order  to  promote 
»d  for  80  unexpected  an  attack.  All  the  election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the 
ouDtrieswere  very  severely  treat-  Romans,  Ferdinand  II  was  induced  to 
[  heavy  contributions  wero  exacted  disgrace,  in  a  mortifying  manner,  u  gen- 
1.  Aa  Wallenstein,  from  want  of  enu  who  had  saved  Austria,  and  raised  it 
could  not  invade  theDanish  island.^  to  the  summit  of  power.  With  the  com- 
t  into  winter-quarters  on  the  coasts  mand  of  the  army,  Wallenstein  was  at  the 
BahiCy  occupied  Ponierania,  and  same  time  obliged  to  resign  the  duchy 
xi  his  line  of  troops  to  Berlin.  The  of  Mecklenburg.  lie  seemed,  however, 
1  of  Stralstmd alone  withstood  him.  to  bear  with  indifference  this  degradation, 
edict  of  June  9, 1629,  the  empe-  and  lived,  from  that  time,  in  Prague,  as  a 
satencd  the  two  dukes  of  Mecklen-  private  man,  but  with  the  pomp  of  royalty. 
ith  the  ban,  for  having  espoused  He  was  surrounded  with  guards :  sixty 
niih  party,  and,  on  June  16, 1629,  pages  and  twenty  chamberlains  woitcd 
d  Wallenstein  with  their  territo-  on  him.  He  travelled  to  his  estates  with 
d  with  the  principalis  of  Sagan,  a  train  of  200  carriages  ;  and  Battista 
na:  be  also  appointed  him  admiral  Seni,  his  astrologer,  announced  to  him  a 
Baltic  The  object  seemed  to  be,  new  career,  yet  more  splendid.  This  ca- 
B  the  emperor  master  of  the  coasts  reer  was  opened  to  him  after  Tilly's  (q.  v.) 
Bahic,  and  to  destroy,  in  this  sea,  death.  The  miliUiry  successes  of  Gusta- 
le  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  va-  vus  Adolphus  in  Grrmony  forced  the 
with  Spain.  But  the  Hanseatic  empemr  to  the  humiliating  step  of  con- 
refined  XVallenstein's  demand  for  fcrring  :i;;;iiri  on  Wallenstein  the  com- 
,and  he  had  not  enough  to  execute  maml  of  the  anny.  After  some  hesitation, 
1  fdan.  He  was  also  unsuccessful  he  accepted  tlin  offer,  but  on  terms  very 
Mempt  on  Stralstmd,  w^hich  was  deroeatory  to  the  emperor.  He  received 
faj  beonoaric  and  Sweden,  and  absolute  power,  almost  independent  of  the 
he  besieffed  from  May  till  July,  emperor,  not  only  over  the  army,  but  also 
During  this  siege,  he  lost,  in  vari-  to  treat,  confiscate,  punish,  and  reward, 
aultti,  more  than  12,000  men.  He  at  will,  in  the  countries  of  the  empire.  He 
looUiged  to  witlidraw  his  troops  stipulatcfl  for  an  indemnification  for  Meek- 
afore  GrI&ckstadt  and  Magdeburg,  lenburg,  and  also  for  the  grant  of  an  im- 
■in  undertook,  in  September,  the  perial  hereditary  province.  In  an  incrcdi- 
f  Btrabund.  **•  The  city  should  be  nly  short  time,  he  assembled  an  anny  of 
B  nid, "  were  it  fastened  by  chains  40,000  men,  at  Zrmym.  Af\er  having  ox- 
toJ"  But  in  vain.  He  was  obliged  polled  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  who 
id  time  to  raise  tlic  siege.  He  next  I lad  taken  Prague  and  otlier  cities,  he 
oalDck,  and  deieatoil  the  Danes  at  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the 
K.  His  further  progrcfss  was  ob-  elector  of  mvaria,  and  marched  to  Fran- 
d  fav  the  peace  between  the  empe-  rx)nia,  against  Nuremberg.  But  Gusta- 
il  Uenmark,  at  L&beck,  in  1CS29,  vus  had  already  hastene<l  to  the  aid  of  the 
ho  had  hinwelf  promoted,  because  Protestants ;  and  Wallenstein,  though  his 
acted  to  obtain  by  it  the  quiet  pos-  troops  were  superior  in  number  to  tho8c 
of  Mecklenburg.  But  having  ig-  of  the  king  by  one  hnlf,  avoided  a  battle. 
iouriv  jiemiflKd  the  Swedish  am-  Both  parties  intrenched  themselves.  Gus- 
onfrom  the  congress  of  Lfibeck,  tavus  waited  for  his  approaching  rein- 
.viDf  likewise  sent  his  confidential  forcements  ;  Wallenstein  undertook  no 
AralMiin,  with  12,000  men,  to  aid  attack;  and  nothing  but  insignificant  (<kir- 
Kgiamund  ot  Poland,  against  Gus-  mishes  occurred.  As  Wallenstein  could 
Adolphufl^  he  gave  occasion  to  a  not  be  made  to  risk  a  battle,  Gustavus 
ar  with  Sweden.  Tlie  fear  of  the  Adolphus  attempted  to  storm  the  Austri- 
»^  dengiMi  as  wdi  as  the  overbear-  an  camp  (Aug.  24, 1632) ;  but  his  assaults 
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wcro  repeatedly  repelled.  Tlie  Swedish  which  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  cm- 
arm  v  now  turned  towards  the  north  of  p>'ror,  through  Bohemia,  into  the  Upper 
Suahia,  and  made  new  conquests,  while  Palatinate,  to  prevent  the  further  proireat 
Wallcnatcin  suddenly  invaded  the  unoc-  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  hi  Ikivaria.  With- 
cupied  Saxony,  to  compel  the  elector  to  out  risking  a  battle,  Wallenstcin,  on  the 
secede  from  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  approach  of  the  duke,  retired  to-Bohe- 
Gustavus  Adolphus  followed  him  thither,  mia,  where  ho  took  up  his  winter-quar- 
and,  November  6,  the  battle  of  Liit-  ters.  This  measure,  which  was  entirely 
zen  (q.  v.)  took  place.  Wallenstein  was  against  the  will  of  tiie  emperor,  who  wiiibed 
compelled  to  retire  witli  great  loss.  He  to  spare,  as  much  as  possible,  his  beredits- 
himself  was  wounded,  Pappcnheim  was  ry  provinces,  increased  the  suspicionB  of 
killed,  and  all  his  artillery  was  taken.  The  Wallenstein's fidelity.  Hisenemiesatcomt, 
Swedes,  although  their  great  king  had  especially  the  Spanish  party,  accused  hkn 
fallen,  maintain^  the  field  under  Bernard,  of  treason.  The  plan  of  a  conspincy, 
duke  of  Weimar.  Wallenstein  now  with-  ascribed  to  him,  was  laid  before  tlie  eoipe- 
drew  to  Bohemia,  and  caused  a  strict  ror,  the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be,  to 
court-martial  to  be  held,  at  Prague,  over  make  himself  independent  sovereigD  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  accus-  Bohemia,  by  moans  of  his  devoted  troopi^ 
ed  of  not  having  done  their  duty  in  the  and  to  maintain  possession  of  this  coon- 
battle  ;  and  many  of  them  were  executed,  try  by  the  aid  of  the  Swedes  and.  some 
In  May,  1633,  he  again  took  the  field,  and  Protestant  German  princes.  WaJlctosldD 
proceeded  to  Silesia,  where  there  was  a  having  at  last  submitted  to  a  council  of 
Swedish  anny,  combined  with  Saxon  and  war  assembled  at  Pilsen,  on  Jan.  11, 1634, 
Brandenburg  troops.  Notwithstanding  all  his  complaints  against  tho  emperor, 
his  numerical  superiority,  he  undertook,  and  having  gained  over  part  of  the  «oer- 
at  first,  nothuig  important.  This  inactivi-  als  to  his  purposes,  the  court  of  VieoDa, 
ty  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  he  was  which  had  received  inforuiatioo  of  the 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  whole  affair  from  Octavio  PiccokNniiu, 
enemy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Austria,  began  to  realize  the  urgency  of  the 
He  was  even  changed  with  the  design  of  danger.  Ferdinand  II  therefore  iamed 
making  himself  king  of  Bohemia,  by  tho  an  <M^cr  (Feb.  18,  1634),  depriving  Wal- 
aid  of  the  Protestants.  That  negotiations  lenstem  of  the  command  of  the  am^, 
were  carried  on  between  the  {Kuties,  was  and  pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry 
no  secret ;  but  that  these  related  to  the  against  him  and  two  of  his  generals,  IHo 
conclusion  of  a  ))eacc,  and  not  to  Wallen-  and  Trczka  (pronounced  TtrUchka\  m 
stein's  private  advantage,  is  the  conclusion  traitors  and  rebels.  The  generals,  whose 
to  be  drawn,  at  least  from  the  documents  fidelity  could  he  relied  on,  were  eom- 
that  have  been  made  public  (c.  g.  from  mandcd  to  seize  Wallenstein,  dead  or 
the  Von  Amim  archives*).  What  has  alive.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Egw, 
been  published  in  justification  of  the  sub-  in  onler,  it  wan  supposed,  to  be  nearer  the 
sequent  ste|)s  of  the  emperor  against  Wal-  fh)ntiers  and  the  Swedish  troops.  Notb- 
lenstein  should  not  be  unconditionally  re-  ing,  indeed,  seemed  to  n^main  for  him  but 
ceived.  AfU;r  a  truce  of  seven  weeks,  to  sc^ize  on  some  fortified  place,  like  Ecer, 
without  result,  Wallenstein,  during  the  and  unite  himself  with  the  enemy.  Hif 
rest  of  this  camfiaign,  did  nothing  but  sur-  assassination,  however,  put  a  sudden  end 
prise  and  capture  a  body  of  Swedes  (Oct.  to  his  projects ;  and,  in  all  probability,  Ger^ 
18,  1633),  occupy  several  Silesian  towns,  many  was  thereby  preserved  from  a  gretf 
and  make  an  incursion  into  Lusatia  and  catastrophe.  Some  officers  of  the  garri- 
Brandenburg,  as  far  as  Berlin.  Count  son  at  Kger  (colonel  Leslie,  an  Irish 
Tluirn,  the  instigator  ofthe  first  insurrection  Catholic,  to  whom  Wallenstein  bad  coD- 
of  tlie  Bohemians,  he  set  at  liberty,  load-  fided  every  thing ;  Butler,  the  commander 
ed  with  gifbs  and  cliarged  with  secret  com-  of  the  fortress,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
missions  to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  which  Gonlon,  both  Scotch  Protestants),  aseveiy 
proceeding  exciteil  great  indignation  in  moment  of  delay  seemed  to  increase  the 
Vienna.  But  die  duke  cared  not  for  the  danger,  conspired  for  WalWnstein^  de- 
favor  of  a  court  whose  ingratitude  he  had  stniction.  On  Feb.  25, 1G34,  at  an  enter- 
experienced,  and  which  he  contemned,  tainmcnt  given  by  the  conspirators  for  this 
Meanwhile  he  |)erfonned  nothing  decisive.  puriM)se,  the  most  confidentia]  fri^Mls  of 
Still  less  sticcess  foUowini  the  expedition  Wallenstein  (Illo,  Will,  Kinsky,  Trczka, 

•  There  have  l>ccn  lately  prinu^l  COO  unpub-  "^^  »"«  «''!'  Neumann,  captain  of  hoise) 

litbcd  letters  of  Wallenstein  and  other*,  of  varioui  were  sur|)rifled  an<l  murdered  by  Butler^ 

dales,  firofa  IG27  to  16M.  dragoons,  led  by  major  Geraldin.     Def«- 
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[rahnuui,  at  the  head  of  six  hoi-  pieces  ofSchiller,  WaUmst4^^$  Laecr,  Die 
was  iDtniBtM  with  the  execution  Piccolominiy  and  fFalUnstein'a  Todj  are 
nperor^  order  on  Wallenstein,  among  the  finest  productions  of  mo<1ern 
prised  in  bis  bed-chainbcr,  re-  poeir>'.  Some  of  the  iiensonages  (Thekia 
silence,  with  outstretclicd  arms,  and  Max)  are  the  mere  creations  of  the  po- 
s  of  the  halberds  in  his  breast,  et's  imagination.  (See  Thirty  Years'^  War.) 
ed  without  a  groan.  Ho  was  not  Waller,  sir  William, a  military  officer, 
wo  yean  old.  Not  an  arm  was  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil 
av^ge  bis  death;  and  he  was  wars  between  Charles  I  and  the  parlia- 
I,  wimout  pomp,  in  the  Carthu-  mcnt,  was  bom  in  1597,  and  was  a  con- 
lastery,  founded  bV  himself;  at  noxion  of  the  poeu  He  studied  at  Ox- 
He  was  mourned  only  by  his  ford  and  Paris,  and  began  his  military 
Hb  cold,  im{>cirious  temper  had  career  in  the  6rr\*icc  of  the  confederate 
I  him  from  gaining  friends.  The  princes  against  the  emfjeror,  where  he  ac- 

0  of  money  found  in  his  posses-  quired  the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier. 
Dto  the  hands  of  the  cx)nspira-  Upon  his  return  home,  he  received  the 
lieir  associates.  All  his  papers  honor  of  knighthood,  was  elected  a  mem - 
ed ;  but  none  have  come  to  the  her  of  the  long  parliament  for  Andover, 
owledge,  that  prove  his  treach-  and,  having  suffered   under  the  severi- 

1  ezteomTe  possiessions  were  con-  ty  of  the  star  chamber,  acquired  a 
fth6Emperor,andgiven,inpart,to  predilection  for  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
shad  asaisted  in  his  destniction.  plinc.  Ho  soon  became  strenuous  in  his 
un  was  of  a  large,  strong  frame ;  opposition  to  the  court,  and,  when  hostili- 
I  black  eyes  had  a  fire  which  all  ties  commenced,  was  appointed  second  in 
K  endure ;  his  mien  was  always  command  of  the  parliamentary  army,uii- 
lold  and  repulsive ;  his  activity  der  the  earl  of  Essex.  The  west  of  Eng- 
lordinanr.  Though  his  table  was  land  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  ex- 
chly  fiued,  ho  was  himself  mod-  ploits,  where  he  obtained  several  signal 
I  resisted  all  the  alliurements  of  advantages,  but  ultimately  sustained  de- 
»kinff  only  thegratificadonof  his  feats  by  the  king's  forces  at  Round  way 

He  spent,  however,  a  great  Down,  near  Devizes,  and  at  Crepready 

plendid  buildings,  and  in  a  nu-  bridge,  in  Oxfordshire.    The  blame  was 

nd  alately  household.    His  own  thrown  by  him  on  the  jealousy  of  other 

I  genenlfy  marked  by  some  sin-  officers ;  and  soon  aften  having  refused  to 

lie  possessed  much  pnidencc,  fall  in  with  the  views  of^the  Independents, 

re  of  nnankind,  and  cunning,  es-  he,  among  others,  was  removed  by  the 

be  art  of  fathoming  the  iuten-  self-denying  ordinance.    Being  deemed  a 

sChera  and  concealing  his  own.  great  support  to  the  Presbyterian  party, 

thoea  who  were  dependent  on  no  was  one  of  the  eleven  members  im- 

vaa  aevere,  and  not  unfrequently  peached  of  high  treason  by  the  army,  and 

la  was  lavisli  to  those  whom  he  finally  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 

I  gain  eiver  to  his  purposes,  but  and  committed  to  prison.    He  was  again 

[  not  the  art  of  winning  the  heart,  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being 

Bonal  couiagc,  he  united  confi-  engaged  in  sir  George  Booth's  insurrec- 

hinuolf^  and  was  not.  destitute  tion,  but  was  released  upon  bail.     He 

?'  taientBi  though  ho  cannot  be  died  at  his  seat  in  1668.    He  published 

wUh  the  great  tacticians  who  Divine  Meditations,  which  were  written 

soaed  to  him  f  Gustavus  Adol-  during  his  retirement,  and  give  a  faithful 

1  Bernard  of  Weimar).    All  his  picture  of  his  sentiments  and  failings. 

■ndeitakiDga  were  based  on  nu-  He  also   lefl  behind  him  a  manuscript, 

nperiority  of  troops;   and  his  published  in  1793,  under  the  title  of  Vin- 

of  waging  war  showed  rather  dicadon  of  Sir  William  Waller,  explana- 

an  DBiutary  ability.    He  had  no  tory  of  his  Conduct  in  taking  ui>  Anns 

]rrriinon,aDd  was  the  professed  against  King  Charles.    Written  by  him- 

r  the  oergy,  who,  on  tneir  pan,  self. 

nin  an  equal  degree.    He  was  Waller,  Edmund;  an  eminent  English 

( riae  above  the  prejudices  of  his  poet,  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire, 

I  maal  companion,  who  left  him  m  March,  1605.  His  father  died  during  his 

w  momenta  before  his  death,  was  infancy,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune. 

n  aAfobger  Seni,  who,  as  was  He  was  educat^  at  Eton,  whence  ho  was 

I,  was  bribed   by  the  imperial  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge. 

fffff^\^  him.     The  draniatic  He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  in 
5» 
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his  tuxteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  and  him.  He  was  also  roi>torcd  to  his  ctftatr, 
«)vincecl  himself  a  poet  almost  as  soon  as  although  now  reduced  to  half  its  %'alue ; 
a  politician,  his  verses  On  the  Prince's  and  he  fixed  his  abode  at  a  house  he  had 
Escape. at: St.' Abdero  being  written  in  built  near  Hcaconsiield.  He  next  paid 
his  eighteenth  year.  What  is  more  re-  his  court  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  his  moth- 
markable,  they  efiilbit  a  style  and  versifi-  er  was  related ;  and  the  very  noblest  tribulp 
cation  as  perfectly  formed  as  those  of  his  of  his  muse  was  offered  to  tlie  protectar. 
more  mature  productions.  He  continued  On  the  restoration,  he  was  equally  coin- 
to  employ  his  muse  on  courtly  topics,  pUisant  to  Charles  H,  but  not  so  succcss- 
and  augmented  his  fbrtuile  by  a  marriage  nil ;  which  being  remarked  to  him  by  the 
with  a  rich  city  heiresa  Being  left  a  kin^,  he  replied,  "Poets  succeed  much  bet- 
widower  at  the  age  of  twenty-nve,  he  ter  m  fiction  than  in  truth."  In  a  n\gn 
became  the  suitor  of  lady  Dorothea  Sid-  of  oblivion  for  past  offences,  and  do  re- 
oey,  eklest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leices-  gard  for  character,  his  wit  and  poeuy 
ter,  whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the  soon  made  him  a  favorite  at  court  and  hi 
poetical  name  of  S<icharisaa.  He  de-  the  highest  circles ;  and  he  had  also  in- 
scribes her  as  a  haughty  and  scornful  tercst  to  obtain  a  seat  in  all  the  pariis- 
beauty ;  and,  his  addresses  being  unsuc-  ments  of  the  reign.  In  1665,  he  wm 
cessful,  he  acted  as  poetical,  and  other  emboldened  to  request  the  provoetship  of 
lovers,  under  such  circumstances,fiequent-  Eton  college,  which  was  given  him;  but 
Iv  act,  and  married  somebody  else.  In  Clarendon  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  the 
the  parliament  of  1640,  he  was  again  grant,  which  produced  a  rupture  of  the 
chosen  to  represent  Agmondesham,  and  friendship  that  had  long  subsisled  bt- 
took  a  decided  part  with  those  who  tween  them ;  and  he  jouied  Buckingham 
thought  that  a  redress  of  grievances  ought  and  the  enemies  of  that  minister.  On 
to  precede  a  vote  of  supply.  He  also  sat  the  accession  of  James  II,  Waller,  then 
for  the  same  borough  in  the  long  pariia-  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  chosen  repre- 
ment,  and  joined  Hampden,  who  was  his  sentative  for  Saltash ;  and  he  appean  to 
uncle,  in  his  opposition  to  ship-money,  have  taken  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with 
He  continued  to  vote  with  the  opposition,  that  monarch  to  give  him  very  sound  ad- 
but  did  not  fidl  in  with  all  their  measures,  vice.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  de- 
and  absented  himself  from  the  house  of  votion,  and  composed  Divine  Poems. 
commons  on  the  commencement  of  open  He  died  at  Beaconsfield,  in  1687,  in  the 
hostilities.  He  is  also  thought  to  have  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  intel- 
sent  the  king  some  pecuniary  aid  at  Not-  lectual  powers  were  of  a  superior  order : 
tingham.  He  was  one  of  the  commis-  he  was  at  once  a  prompt,  elegant  and 
sionera  employed  to  treat  with  Cliarles  at  graceful  speaker,  while  the  wit  and  pleas- 
Oxford,  who  treated  him  with  great  kind-  antness  of  his  conversation  made  him  a 
ness.  Ilis  mind  being  then  entirely  dis-  fiivorite,  even  with  those  whom  his  abject 
posed  towards  the  rovaJ  party,  he  entered  pliancy  must  have  disgusted.  English  ver> 
mto  a  plot  \vitli  his  brotner-m-law,  nam-  sification  is  much  indebted  to  him ;  and  for 
ed  Tomkyns,  clerk  of  the  council  to  the  ease,  gallantry,  gayety,  brilliancy  and  wit. 

aueen,  who  possessed  considerable  in-  his  amatory  poetry  has  not  been  surpwa- 

uence,  to  produce  a  rising  ui  the  city.  ed.    The  dignity  which  he  assumes  in 

When  arreted,  there  was  Uttle  to  con-  some  heroic  themes  he  not  unfinequently 

vict  them  of  the  design ;  but  Waller,  ac-  attains ;  and  his  thoughts  are  oflen  woithv 

cording  to  k)rd  Clarendon,  to  save  himself,  of  the  sonorous    versification   in  which 

betrayeid   every  body    and  every  thine,  they  are  clothed.     He  was  not,  however, 

The  conclusion  of  this  business,  in  which  sufficiently  natural  for  pathos,  or  devated 

he  displapred  great  baseness,  was  the  exe-  for  sublimity ;  but  he  trifles  with  ingenui- 

cution  of^  Tomkyns  and  Chal  loner,  with  ty,and  is  serious  whh  an  air  of  grandeur; 

his  own  expulsion  from  the  house ;  afler  nor  will  he  ever  be  entirely  neglected  hr 

which  he  was  tried  and  condemned ;  but  the  student  of  English  poetry.    He  \m 

on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was  allow-  several  children  by  his  second  wife,  one 

ed  to  leave  the  kingdom.    He  retired  first  of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  married  to 

to   Rouen,  and    subsequently   to    Paris,  doctor  Birch;  and   Edward,    who  soc^ 

where  he  lived  on  his  wife's  jewels,  until,  ceeded  to  the  estate,  ultimately  became  a 

after  a  kipseof  ten  years,  perceiving  him-  Quaker.    His  descendants  still  reside  ai 

self  ^tting  to  the  end  of  his  re^urces,  he  Beaconsfield,  in  great  afiluenoe. 
applied  for  permission  to  return  to  England,        Wallinoford  ;  a  borough  and  market 

which,  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroope,  town    of    England,    Berkshire,   on  the 

who  had  married  his  sister,  was  granted  Thames.    It  has  sent  two  meoteim  is 
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sent  fhun  tlie  twraty-third  year  of  Wallis  ;  the  Gennan  name  of  the  Va- 

d  I,  but,  by  the  reform  act  of  1832,  lai&    (See  Valais.) 

ived  oi  cue  of  its  memben.    The  Walloons  ;  the  uihabitantB  of  the  dis- 

r  of  Toten  was  previoiiBlv  about  trict  situated  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 

e  right  of  election  having  been  in  Lys,  to  which  belongs  a  part  of  the  former 

rpotatXHiy  and  inhabitants  paying  French  Flanders  and  the  present  French 

A  lot    Population,  2543.  departments  of  the  North  and  of  the  Chan- 

AWf  John,  a  celebrated  mathema-  net  {pas  de  Calais).    In  a  more  general 

bora  in  1616^  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  sense,  WaUoons  ai-e  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 

his  fiuherwoa  minister,  was  edu-  former    llcnault,    Namur,    Luxemburg, 

or  the  church  at  Emanuel  college,  Liniburg,  and  of  part  of  the  former  bish- 

idge,  and,  having  regularly  taken  opric  of  Liege,  who  speak  Walloon  or 

;rMa^  entered  into  holy  orders,  and,  old  French,   considerea  by  some  as  a 

I,  became  chaplain  to  a  Yorkshire  relic  of  the    ancient    Gallic   language, 

L    In  1640^  he  obtained  a  living  in  mixed,  however,  with  Spanish,  German, 

D,  and,  the  following  year,  was  one  dtc.  words.      In    the   old   geographical 

secretaries  to  the  assembly  of  di-  works  we  find  a  WaUoon  JnanderSy  and 

A  Wefltminster.   He  was  one  of  the  a   9VaUoon  Brabant.    The  name  either 

smben  of  die  scientific  association  comes  from  9VaU  (water  orse^),  as  these 

save  biith  to  the  royal  society,  tribes  in  Germany  lived  on  the  sea-coast, 

1 16^  was  appointed,  by  the  par-  or  from  the   olcl  German  word   WahU, 

tuy  viatois,  savilian  professor  of  which  signifies  a  foreigner,  especially  an 

try  at  Ozfind.     In  1653,  he  pub-  Italian    mence    fealnuis) ;   and    W&lschr 

a  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  land,  in  German,  signifies  Italy.    (In  tho 

I  io  Latin,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  same  way  the  Polish  word  for  foreigner 

•  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  is  used  to  signify,  particularly,  a  German.) 

mxj  in  1654,  and,  on  the  death  of  The  Walloon    guards,  which    formerly 

une^  was  chosen  eustos  arehioorwn  constituted  port  of  the  Spanish  household 

uniYerrity.    He  was  particularly  troops,  were  so  called,  because,  as  Ions  as 

in  the  art  of  cryptography,  or  de-  Spam  was  the  mistress  of  the  Nether- 

ins;  and  having  by  this    means  lands,  these  guards  were  recruited  from 

nulled  to  render  considerable  ser-  the  Walloon  part    of    Flanders.     The 

»  the  royal  cause,  he  vnis,  on  the  Walloons,  in  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.j, 

ikm  of  Uharies  II,  very  fiivorably  were  distin|;uislied  for  valor,  and  for  their 

id  at  eouit,  and  inade  one  of  the  savage  spint. 

h^pli^itMi-    In  1661,  he  was  one  of  Walmoden,  Louis,  count  of;  Austrian 

inea  appointed  to  review  the  book  lieutenant  field-marshal,  bom  in  Vienna, 

upon  rrayer  ;  and,  as  he  complied  in  17G9,  where  his  father,  John  Louis,  earl 

le  tenns  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  of  Walmoden,  a  natural  son  of  George  II, 

innuad  a  steady  confonnist  to  the  was  British  minister.    He  was  at  first  in 

died  church  till  his  death.    When  the  Hanoverian,  then  in  the  Prussian,  and 

alflociety  was  founded,  in  1663,  tlie  at  length  entered  the  Austrian  service, 

of  doctor  Wallis  was  included  in  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  from 

;  of  the  earliest  members ;  and  he  1796.    In  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  was 

much  to  the  reputation   of  that  victorious  over  the  French  on  the  Gordc. 

ly  bia  valuable  contributions  to  the  In  1817,  when  count  Nugent  entered  the 

Dphieal  Transactions.    AAer  a  long  Neapolitan  service,  he  took  his  place  as 

roled  to  science  and  to  the  duties  commander  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the 

clerical  profession,  he  died  at  Ox-  kingdom  of  Naples. 

B  ITOBL    Among  his  mathematical  Walnut  (ruglans).    The  wabiuts  dif- 

,tlie  most  important  are  ^rithmetica  fcr  from  the  hickories,  in  many  respects, 

mm ;   Maikuis   Unwersalis,    sive  in  tho  structure  of  their  flowers  and  fruit ; 

AnAmdieum ;  MtchanicOy  sive  de  and  the  last  have  been  formed  into  a  dis- 

TVaetafuf  gtometrieus ;  De  SecHoni-  tinct  genus  under  the  name  of  carya.  (See 

imcia  TVaeUdus  ;  and  his  Algebra.  Hickory.)    The  foliage  and  general  habit 

IO  pablisfaed  some  of  the  writings  of  the  trees  are  very  similar,  but  a  difiTcr- 

Idm^^LMi,  Ptolemy,  Aristarohus,  and  ence  is  again  perceived  in  the  properties 

yiy*    Um  works,  including  various  of  the  wood.    The  true  walnuts  are  easily 

ee  on  theokM^,  were  published  at  recognised  by  the  fruit,  the  outer  rind  be- 

i,MW    09  (3  vols.,  folio);  and  a  ing  destitute  of  valves,  and  the  external 

e  of  Ida  aennoiiB^  printed  from  the  surface  of  the  nut  rugose  and  irregularlv 

d  mamieoriiila,  appeared  in  1791.  furrowed. — ^The  common  European  waJ- 
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nut,  improperly  called  with  us  English  It  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  am- 
waluut  (J.  rtgia)y  was  discovered  by  Mi-  putated  limbs  from  the  weather,  by  nicely 
chaux  the  elder,  growing  wild  in  the  adapting  a  covering  of  clay  to  the  ex- 
province  of  Ghilan,  which  lies  on  the  posed  surface,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude 
Caspian  sea,  between  laL  35°  and  40^.  It  the  rain.  This  valuable  tree  would  be  a 
was  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  remote  desirable  accession  to  the  U.  States.  Itf 
period,  and  is  now  common  in  the  central  timber  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  our  own  black 
parts  of  tliat  continent,  but  flourishes  most  walnut,  but  the  excellence  of  the  fruit, 
m  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south- westeni  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  oil  in 
departments  of  France.  It  is  a  lofty  and  the  preparation  of  colors,  strongly  recom- 
beautiful  tree.  The  fruit,  in  tlio  wild  mend  it  to  American  cultivatocB.  It  baf 
state,  contains  a  small,  hard  nut,  of  infe-  succeeded  perfectly  in  many  parts  of  the 
rior  quality ;  but  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  country ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  plan- 
the  nut  is  much  larger,  the  shell  becomes  tadons  on  a  larae  scale  have  been  any 
thin  enough  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  where  attcmpied. — The  black  walnut  (a 
fingers,  and  the  kernel  is  very  agreeably  nigra)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  U. 
ta^ed.  These  nuts  are  highly  esteemed.  States,  the  extreme  north  and  east  el- 
and are  oflen  served  up  at  desserts,  and  cepted,  and  the  low  district  of  the  South- 
form  an  article  of  commerce.  The  oil  em  States,  where  its  absence  seems  to  be 
expressed  from  them  is  in  general  use  as  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whidi  is 
an  article  of  diet,  in  those  districts  where  either  too  sandy  or  too  wet  It  requires  a 
the  tree  abounds,  and  serves  a  still  more  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  in  favoraUeaima- 
iroportant  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  tions  the  trunk  often  attains  the  diameter  of 
fine  colors :  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  six  or  seven  feet  It  is  one  of  our  largest 
complete  and  rapid  manner  in  which  it  trees,  and  yields  to  none  in  the  majesty  of 
dries,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  it  per-  its  appearance.  The  nuts  are  sold  in  the 
fectly  limpid,  by  diffusing  it  upon  water  markets  of  our  principal  citiea,  and  are 
in  large  diallow  vases.  In  copper-plate  often  served  upon  table.  The  sheU  ia  veiy 
printing  at  Paris,  it  is  considered  indis-  hard,  and  the  kernel  is  divided  by  firm 
pensably  necessary  for  a  fine  impression,  woody  partitions,  bUt  has  a  svreet  and 
either  in  black  or  colors.  By  boiling  the  agreeable  flavor,  though  inferior  to  the 
husks  when  beginning  to  decay,  and  the  European.  The  wood  is  very  strong  and 
bark  of  the  roots,  a  substantial  dark-brown  very  tenacious,  when  thoroughly  aeaaoD- 
color  is  obtained,  which  is  used  by  dyers  ed  is  not  liable  to  warp  and  split,  and  ra- 
fbr  woollens,  and  also  by  cabinet-makers  mains  sound  ^  long  time,  even  when  ex- 
to  stain  other  species  of  wood  in  imitation  posed  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moia- 
of  walnut  The  fruit,  in  a  green  state,  ture:  the  grain  is  sufficiently  fine  id 
before  the  shell  hardens,  is  much  used  for  admit  a  fine  poliah,  and  it  ia,  beaklea,  ae- 
pickling,and  also  as  an  adulteration  of  cure  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  In 
aoy  sauce.  The  leaves,  strewed  on  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  it  is  split  into  shin- 
ground,  annoy  worms.  Before  mahoea-  gkss,  and  sometimes  enters  mto  the  coin* 
ny  was  imported  so  abundantly  into  Eiu-  position  of  the  frames  of  houses,  but  is 
rope,  the  wood  was  employed,  almost  chiefly  employed  in  cabinet-makiaf 
exclusively,  in  cabinet-making,  and  is  sCill  wherever  it  abounds.  By  selecting  pieces 
in  general  use  in  the  interior ;  and  tlio  immediately  below  the  first  ramificatlom, 
furniture  is  far  from  being  inelegant  It  the  furniture  is  sometimes  rendered  ex- 
is  preferred  for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  as  tremcly  beautiful,  from  the  accklental 
it  IS  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  strength  curlines  of  the  grain ;  but,  as  the  oofer 
and  elasticity,  than  any  other  wood,  soon  cnanges  to  a  dusky  hue,  wild  chefTT 
Great  quantities  of  wooden  shoes  are  also  is  frequently  preferred.  It  is  emplojM 
made  of  it  Seven  or  eight  varieties  are  for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  and  is  said  ID 
cultivated.  When  propagated  for  timber,  make  excellent  naves  for  wheela.  At 
the  nut  is  sown ;  but  when  fruit  is  the  Philadelphia,  coffins  are  excluaivefy  made 
object,  inarching  from  the  branches  of  of  it  Black  walnut  is  excellentlY  adapl- 
fruit-boaring  trees  is  preferable.  Budding  ed  to  certain  uses  in  naval  arehitectura, 
has  also  been  tried  with  success,  and  the  but  should  never  be  wrouffht  till  perfectly 
buds  succeed  best  when  taken  fi^m  the  seasoned,  when  it  is  said  to  be  more 
base  of  the  annual  shoots :  ordinary-sized  durable,  though  more  brittle,  than  the 
buds  from  the  upper  parts  of  such  shoots  white  oak.  In  the  ship-yarda  of  Philft- 
generally  fiiil.  Trees  that  have  not  been  delphia,  it  is  oflen  used  for  knees  and 
graflcd  or  budded,  may  be  induced  to  floor  timber  ;  but  in  the  vesaela  buih  oa 
produce  blosaoma  by  ringing  the  bark,  the  Ohio,  it  conatitutea  the  prindpnl  pait 
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of  the  fisma  On  tho  Wabash,  canoes  came  an  active  member  of  the  whig  par- 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  highlv  esteem-  ty.  lu  1702,  he  obtained  his  election  for 
ed  for  their  stren^  and  durability.  King's  Lynn,  which  he  also  represented 
Planka^'  two  inches  m  thickness,  are  ex-  in  several  succeeding  parliaments.  In 
ported  to  Elngland  in  small  quantities. —  1705,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  coun- 
jRic  butternut  («/.  cmerea)  is  abundant  in  cil  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  lord 
tlie  Northera,  and  especially  in  the  West-  hi^h  admiral  of  England ;  in  1708  was  ap- 
em  StmesL  It  is  a  much  smaller  tree  pouited  secretary  at  war,  and,  tlie  follow- 
tban  the  pieceding,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  mg  year,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1710, 
feet  in  faeigfatt  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve  he  was  one  of  tlio  parliamentary  inon- 
inchee  in  diameter.  The  firuit  is  elongat-  agors  in  the  trial  of  Sachevercl ;  but,  on 
edy  corered  extemallv  with  a  viscid,  ad-  the  dissolution  of  the  whig  ministry,  he 
hmve  Bubetance ;  and  the  nut  is  hard,  very  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments, 
rough  externally,  and  deeply  and  irregu-  and,  soon  after,  was  voted,  by  the  house 
briy  liuTOwed.  The  nuts  are  sometunes  of  commons,  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of 
braiti^it  10  matket.  The  wood  is  li^ht,  trust,  and  notorious  commtion  in  his 
of  ■  reddish  hue,  and  possesses  httlc  ofiice  of  secretary  at  war;  for  which  im- 
ftreogth,  but  lasts  long,  and  is  secure  puted  offence  he  was  expelled  the  house, 
fimn  worms.  It  is  somedmcs  used  in  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
tlie  oooetnietion  of  houses  m  the  country.  This  severity,  being  a  party  proceeding, 
but  never  in  cities.  From  its  resistance  little  affected  his  character ;  so  that,  in 
10  boat  and  moisture,  it  is  esteemed  for  1714,  the  borough  of  Lynn  reelected  him; 
posts  and  rails,  for  troughs  for  the  use  of  and  he  became  a  fornudoble  opponent  of 
oanie^  end  is  preferred  to  the  red  maple  the  tory  administration.  On  the  accession 
fiir  com-shovels  and  wooden  dishes^  as  it  of  George  I,  a  new  whig  ministry  was 
is  Bgfater  and  leas  liable  to  split.  At  Pitts-  formed ;  and  Walpole,  who  had  previous- 
burg^  it  is  somedmes  sawn  uito  planks  for  ly  ingratiated  himself  with  the  family  of 
the  eonstruction  of  small  skifis,  wliich,  Hanover,  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
on  aeoount  of  their  lightness,  are  in  re-  forces,  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  a 
quest  for  descending  the  river.  At  privy  counsellor.  Being  nomuiated  chair- 
WindBor,  in  Vermont,  it  is  used  for  the  man  of  the  secret  committee  formed  to 
paneb  of  coaches  and  chaises,  and  is  inquire  into  charges  against  the  late  min- 
pecftcthr  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  isters,  he  drew  up  and  moved  the  im- 
Dsrk  anbrds  one  of  the  best  cathartics  peachment  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl 
known,  opeiating  alwa^  with  certainty,  of  Oxford,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  tho 
and  without  pain  or  irritation  even  in  the  earl  of  Strafford.  In  the  subsequent  year, 
mostdeUcate  constitutions  :  it  is  not,  how-  1715,  he  displayed  so  much  energy  and 
ever,  in  genera!  use  except  in  the  country,  vigor  in  support  of  government  during 
A  daik-brown  dve  is  also  obtained  from  the  rebellion,  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
the  bark,  which  is  employed  in  the  important  posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasu- 
countiy  for  woollens ;  but  that  afibrdcd  ry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
bf  the  Usck  walnut  is  preferred.  By  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  a 
piapcmg  the  trunk  early  in  the  spring,  disunion  took  place  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
angar  may  be  obtained,  but  of  inferior  question  of  supplies,  to  enable  George  I 
qnaGty  to  maple  sugar.  to  vindicate  his  purchase  of  tho  duchies 
Waupolb,  Robert,  carl  of  Orford,  third  of  Bremen  and  Verden  against  Charles 
too  oTRolxsrt  Walpole,  esquire,  viras  l)om  XII  of  Sweden;  and  Mr.  Wal|>ole  resign- 
at  Howditon,  his  father's  seat,  in  Norfolk,  cd.  On  the  day  of  his  resignation,  he 
in  1076^  and,  in  ]69f),  was  admitted  a  brought  in  the  sinking  fund  bill,  which 
BcholarofKin^s  college,  Cambridge.  In  he  subsequently  rendered  nugatory  by 
ldB6^  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  misapplication.  In  the  next  session,  he 
ddsr  surnving  brother,  he  became  heir  l)ecame  a  strenuous  opposer  of  measures 
to  the  ftmilT.estate,  on  which  he  resigned  which,  had  he  been  in  place,  he  would  as 
Us  sdiolanhlp.  He  was  then  taken  from  certainly  have  supported,  and  mainly 
eoDege  fay  his  father,  and,  in  the  jovial  contributed  to  the  rejection,  by  the  corn- 
file  in  a  eoimtry  |;entleman,  soon  lost  his  inons,  of  the  pccnige  bill  of  1719.  Ho 
iaefiiiatian  for  hterature.  In  1700,  he  was  the  opposer,  in  1720,  of  the  South 
married  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Shorter,  sea  scheme  for  liquidatiug  the  national 
lord  mayor  of  Lcmdou,  and,  soon  oiler,  debt,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  pam- 
succecded  to  his  paternal  estate  by  the  phlot.  At  length  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
death  of  his  &ther.  He  was  also  returned  finding  his  ministry  involved  in  great  dif- 
rcpreHentative  for  Castle  Rising,  and  be-  ficulties,  made  overtures  to  Walpole,  who 
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resumed  his  former  post  of  paymaster  of  after  repeated  fruitless  attacks,  all  pro- 

the  forces.    His  reputation  as  a  financier  ceed'mgs  against  him  were  dropped.    Hii 

induced  all  eyes  to  be  directed  towards  health  soon  after  began  to  decline,  owing 

him  on  the  occurrence  of  the  unprece  •  to  repeated  attacks  of  the  stone,  which  at 

dented  disasters^ arising  from  the  bunting  len^  carried  him  of!^  March  18, 1745, 

of  the  South  sea  bubble ;  and  lord  Sun-  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  ace. — Sec 

dcrland  being  obliged  to  retire,  on  ac-  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  frdineUt  (3 

count  of  his  iKiing  implicated  in  the  afiairs  vols.,  4to.,   1798). — His  brother   noratio 

of  that  company,  Walpole  resumed  his  (lord  Wal|)ole)  was  bom  in  1G78.    He 

post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  pro-  filled  several  offices  under  government, 

micr.    He  was  indisputably  a  most  ser-  and  was  an  able  diplomatist.      He  wit 

viceable  minister  to  the  house  of  Bruns-  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1756,  and  died 

wick,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  dis-  the  following  year.   He  wrote  several  po- 

comfiture  of  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  litical  tracts,  and  an  answer  to  Boliof- 

Jacobito  party  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  brokers  Letters  on  History.     (See  Coz^i 

His  general  policy  was  principally  char-  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  WaipoU.) 
acterized    by   the    desire    of  preserving        Walpole,  Horace,  carl  of  Orfbnl,  third 

peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  subjects  of  and  youngest  son  of  sir  Robert  Walpole^ 

contention  at  home.     He   was  an  able  was  born  m  1718.     lie  received  his  early 

financier,  and  certainly  exerted  himself,  education  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed 

with  considerable  success,  to  improve  the  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  quioed 

trade  and  revenues  of  the  country,  al-  the  university  without  a  degree,  and,  by 

though  the   introduction    of  the  excise  the  interest  of  his  father,  was  nomioated 

scheme  forms  a  very  dubious  claim  to  to  three  valuable  sinecures,  which  be  held 

applause.    A  pursuit  of  useful  rather  than  to  the  time  of  his  death.    In  1739,  he  set 

of  splendid  objects,  joined  to  a  sincere  out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent,  accompa- 

zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  formed  nied  by  the  poet  Gray,  with  whom  he  bad 

the  leading  principles  of  his  government;  a  difference,  and  they  parted,   Waipok 

and  the  means  which  he  employed  were  subsequently  taking  all  the  blame  upoo 

prudence,  vigilance,  and  a  degree  of  cor-  himself.     He  entered  |)arliament  in  1/41, 

ruption  not  greater  than  what  was  prac-  as  member  for  Callington,    and   spokt 

tised  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  but  spiritedly    in    opposition    to    a    motioo 

more  general  and  systematic     WaJpole  against  his  father,  but  was,  in  general,  a 

is  the  reputed  author  of  the  saying,  that  very  silent  and  inactive  member.    It  wn 

^  All  men  have  their  price  ;**  but  his  hi-  soon  apparent  that  he  was  not  destined 

ographer,  archdeacon  Coxe,  asserts  that  for  the  paths  of  public  life.     With  much 

the  words  were  "all  those  men,**  speaking  vivacity  and  love  of  occufiation,  his  chief 

of  a  particular  body  of  his  opponents.    He  delight  was  in  the  indulgence  of  literary 

was  an  artful  rather  than  an  eloquent  curiosity,  and  a  taste  for  antiquity  and  tfaie 

speaker,  and  discerned,  as  if  by  intuition,  fine  arts.     In  1747,  he  represented  the 

the  prevalfint  humor  of  the  house,  and  borough  of  Castle  Rising,  and,  in  1754 

pressed  or  receded  accordingly.     He  was  and   17G1,  that  of  King's  Lynn,  and  al- 

particularly  clear  in  financial  debates,  and  ways  adhered  to  the  whig  principles  id 

a  most  excellent  and  diligent  man  of  busi-  which  he  was  educated ;  and  his  pariia- 

ness.     In  private  life,  he  was  distinguish-  mentary  conduct  was  uniformly  corrcet 

ed  by  frankness  of  manners  and  a  species  and  independent.     In  1748,  he  purchased 

of  jovial  good-nature ;  but  his  mirth  was  his  small  but  celebrated  villa  at  TwickcA- 

coarse,  and  his  moral  conduct  assumed  ham  (q.  v.),  called  Strawberry  kiUy  which 

much  of  the  easy  license  of  rank  and  it  formed  no  small  part  of  the  busincfli  of 

fashion.     Lettera  he  neither  loved   nor  his  future  life  to  render  a  miniature  spe- 

patronised,  except  the  productions  of  sub-  cimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  a  spleih 

altem   writers  in  his  praise  or  defence,  did  collection  of  pieces  of  art,  and  rdics 

whom  he  rewarded   hberally.      On  the  of  antiquity,  many  of  them  curious  aBiI 

whole,  without  being  an  exalted  charac-  valuable,  and  others  of  rather  a  trifling 

ter;  he  was  an  able  minister.     His  minis-  description.   He  fir^made  himaelf  knomi 

try  was  finally  shaken  by  the  unpopulari-  as  a  writer  by  some  papere  in  the  World, 

g^  of  his  exertions  to  raainta'm  peace  with  and  a  few  poems  in  Dodsley^s  Collec^ioos. 

pain,  in  1739,  from  which  time  the  op-  His  first  separate  publication  appeared  m 

position  to  him  gained  ground,  until,  in  1752,  entitled  JEdes  fValpoHana^  being  a 

1742,  he  resigned,  and  was  created  earl  of  description  of  his  father^  seat  at  Hougb- 

Orfbrd.    A  parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  ton.     In  1757,  he  set  up  a  printing-proB 

conduct  was  subsequently  instituted ;  but,  at  Strawberry  hill,  at  wbicn  he  printed 
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dei^  and  Turious  other  work^  elevation  which  gave  hitn  more  trouble 

1  owD  preas  abo  appeared,  in  tlian  satisfaction,  and  which  made  no  al- 

firtt  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of  teration  in  his  mode  of  living  or  literary 

I  Noble  Authors.    This  was  fol-  pursuits.    His  death,  which  was  hastened 

a  collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  oy  a  hereditary  gout,  that  had  reduced 

''6I9  bv  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint-  him  to  a  cripple,  took  place  in  March, 

ngland  (2  vols.,  4to.),  compiled  1797,  in  his  scventy-nintli  year.    He  be- 

papeiB  of  the  artist  George  Ver-  qucathed  to  Robert  Berry,  e8<}uire,  and 

>  more  volumes  were  afterwards  his  two  daughters,  all  his  printed  and 

nd  the  whole  forms  a  valuable  manuscript  works,  of  which  a  collective 

.    In  1764,  his  friendship  for  edition  was  published  in  1798  (5  vols., 4to.). 

onway  drew  from  him  a  pam-  The  most  valuable  addition  to  what  bad 

he.diamisBal  of  that  officer  from  formerly  appeared  consisted  in  his  letters 

,  on  account  of  the  vote  wiiich  to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents,  writ* 

cm  general  warrants.     In  17G5,  ten  with  great  case  and  vivacity,  luit  oc- 

hb  romantic  fiction  of  the  Cas-  casionally  exhibiting  affectation  and  efibrL 

wito,  the  prolific  parent  of  the  He  is  certainly,  however,  one  of  the  most 

romance,  and  a  vast  variety  of  lively  and  witty  of  letter-writers,  but  too 

etiona.    Being  at  Paris  in  17G5,  frequently  deemed  his  letters  a  grace  and 

Bed  a  French  letter  to  Rousseau,  a  favor  acconlcd  to  his  literary  corre- 

une  of  the  kin^  of  Prussia,  by  spondcnts,  which  superseded  the  necessi- 

:poeing  the  vanity  and  self-con-  ty  of  any  thing  more  substantial.    His 

of  that  nngular  diaracter,  who  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  Years  of  the 

the  occasion  with  his  usual  ex-  Reign  of  George  II  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1822) 

e.      Walpole    was,     however,  arc  of  the  highest  value  for  the  domestic 

ezeuaable  for  this  attack  upon  history  of  that  period.    In  1^25,  appeared 

id  aensibility  of  a  man  who  had  his  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  forni- 

n  no  provocation ;  but  his  cor-  ing  the  ninth  volume  of  a  quarto  edition 

ice  with  Hume  supplies  a  vcr^  of  his  works.    Sec,  also,  the  fValpoliana 

lary  npecimen  of  his  aristocrat]-  (2  vols.,  18mo),  and  the  Beminxaccncea  of 

mpt  ror  authors  by  profession.  Horace  WaLpou  (1626).    His  plan  of  lik; 

be  declined  being  again  chosen  was  formed  upon  a  selfish  principle  of 

arliaroent;  soon  afler  which  ap-  self-enjoyment.     As  an  author,  he  ranks 

is  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  respectably  among  general  writers. 

D  of  Kin|f  Richard  III.    It  is  an  WALPuaoA,  Walburoa,  or  Walpur- 

d   ingenious   performance,  but  ois ;  a  saint,  bom  in  England,  sister  of 

convmcing  the  public ;  and  the  St.  Willibald,  first  bishop  of  Eichst&dt,  in 

conclusive  investigation  of  it  by  Germany,  and  nicct;  of  St.  Boniface,  thu 

D  bis  miscellaneous  works,  has  apostle  of  the  Germans.    She  went,  like 

diapoaed  of  the  question  forever,  her  uncle  and  brother,  to  Germany  as  a 

lote  foigot  his  dignity  so  much  mii^sionary,  and  became,  about  the  middle 

to  thia  performance,  as  to  ex-  of  the  eighth  ccntui-y,  abbess  of  a  convent 

I  name  from  the  list  of  members  at  Hcidenhcim,  in  Frauconia.    She  must 

itiquarian  society,  because  two  have  been  a  leiumed  woman,  as  she  was 

Bve  read  before  them  controvert-  considered  the  author  of  a  Latin  dcscrip- 

of  bia  evkience.    In  1768,  he  tion  of  the  Travels  of  St.  Willibald.    Afler 

lia  Myaterioua  Mother — a  very  her  death  (776  or  778),  she  received  the 

iy  written  tragedy,  on  a  disagree-  honors  of  a  saint,  was  believed  to  work 

eet|  and  one  which  altogether  many  miracle?,  and  chapels  in  honor  of 

it  fiom  the  stage.    About  this  her  were  built  in  many  places.    From 

urred  the  transaction  with  the  the  circumstance  that  in  German  alma- 

^^'li'ltS't^'iK  (<1*  v.),  which  sub-  nacs    the    name    fValpurgis    has    been 

ntoao  much  censure;  but  bis  accidentally    placed,    sometimes    alone, 

thia  occaaion,  appears  to  have  sometimes  together  with  the  names  of 

idI^  hm  general  aimthy  towards  the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against 

len.    He  visited  Paris  in  1771  the  first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the 

and  became  much  distinguished  firet  day  of  May,  so  famous,  in  German 

de  of  the  celebrated  madame  du  legends,  for  the  assembling  of  the  witches, 

who  particularly  admired  him.  has  been  called    Walpurgis  nif^hL    The 

c^al  incident  of  his  advanced  first  of  May  is  an  important  day  for  the 

I  hia  iccaflBiOD  to  the  earldom  of  German  cultivator :  many  contracts  are 

y  the  dfiith  of  hia  nephew — an  made  at  this  time  *,  the  labors  of  the  field 
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aflBome   new  actiTity,    &c.     It  is   DOt  stiiTe  the  planks  of  small  boat*.    Itaprin* 

strange  that,  on  so  important  a  day,  the  cipal  food,  it  is  said,  consists  of  shell-fiib. 

devil  and  the  witches  were  supposed  to  The  tusks  grow  to  the  length  of  ten  or 

be  more  active  than  usual,  and  to  assem-  twenty  inches,  or  sometimes  even  three 

ble  in  a  particular  place  to  organize  the  feet,  weighing  fit>m  five  to  ten  pomMliL 

work  of  evil.    This  superstition,  however.  They  are  worked  like  ivory,  but  tun 

may  have  had  its  ongin  in  the  ancient  yellow  in  a  shorter  time.    The  skin  m 

German  mythology.    Hence  straw  was  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  used  ht 

burned  in  many  places,  on  the  Walpur-  a  variety  of  purposes, 
gis-night,  with  a  view  of  dispersing  the        Walsall  ;  a  market  town  and  parUi 

malignant    beings — a    custom  still   pre-  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Stafibid, 

scrv^  in  some  places.    The  chief  con-  116    miles    from    London  ;    popuhtioii, 

vocationof  the  witches  was  considered  to  15,066.      By  the   reform  act    of  1839^ 

take  place  on  the  Brocken.    Many  cus-  Walsall  was  constituted  a  borough,  re- 

toms  connected  with  the  first  of  May,  in  turning  one  member  to  parliamenL 
Germany,  originated  in  this  superstition.  Walsingham,  Thomas  of,  an  EDgM 

Walrus  {trichecus  rosmams) ;  a  ma-  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wasi  t 

rine  quadruped,  resembling  the  seals  in  Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  8t 

the  structure  of  the  feet,  but  differing  in  Alban's,  where  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 

the  teeth  and  digestive  system.    It  is  large  ccntor ;  and  he  also  styles  hiniaelf  royd 

and  unwieldy,  sometimes  attaining  the  historiographer.    His  works  are,  Hidorm 

weight  of  2000  pounds,  and  inhabits  un-  Brevis,  containing  the  annals  of  EnclaDd, 

frequented  coasts  in  the  arctic  seas.    The  fiom  the  end  of  Henry  I  IPs  reign,  mnn- 

head  is  oval,  short,  small,  and  flat  in  front :  ing  a  continuation  to  the  history  of  Mat- 

the  flat  portion  of  the  face  is  set  with  thew  Paris;  and  Ihpodigma  JVhnAnic, 

very  strong  bristles,  which  are  pellucid,  giving  an  account  of  the  occurreneat  m 

about  a  span  in  length,  and  twisted ;  the  Normandy,  from  the  time  of  RoHo  to  the 

orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  small,  but  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  V.    These  JPWMi 

sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  exceed-  were    published   by  archbishop   Fvker 

ingly  acute ;  the  incisors  are  four  in  the  (London,  1574,  folio), 
upper  jaw,  but  the  two  middle  ones  are        Walsingham,  sir  Francis,  an  Entliib 

shed  as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  queen  vum-    \ 

upper  canines   are    large,  elephant-like  •  beth,  descended  of  an  anciem  Amilf,   1 

tusKs,  directed  downwanls ;  the  feet  are  was  a  native  of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent    He    1 

very  short,  and  the  toes  are  connected  by  was  educated  at  King's  college.  Cam- 

a  membrane,  and  armed  with  strong  nails ;  bridge,  and,  at  an  early  age,  travelkd  co 

the  tail  is  short    Formerly,  vast  herds  the  continent,  and  acquirwl  a  knowledge 

of  these  animals  firequented  the  shores  of  the  languages,  manners  and  policy  of 

of  the  islands  between  Northern  Asia  and  foreign  nations.      His  first  employnMat 

America,   Davis's    straits  and  Hudson's  was  that  of  ambassador  to  the  couit  of 

bay,  in  lat  62^,  and  even  as  far  south  as  France,  whence   he    returned  in  1573^ 

the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  St  and,  being  appointed  one  of  the  prindpil 

Lawrence,  between  lat.  47°  &na  48^ ;  but,  secretaries  of^state,  and  a  member  of  ue 

at  present,  the  walrus  is  no  where  nume-  privy   council,    received    the    honor  of 

rous,  except  on  the  icy  shores  of  Spitz-  knighthood.    In  the  important  sitnatkm 

bergen  and  the  remotest  northern  coasts  which  he  filled,  he  rendered  great  ser- 

of  America.    Voyages  were  once  made  vices  to  his  sovereign,  and  contribirted, 

to  procure  its  tusks  and  oil,  and  it  is  said  by  his  policy,  to  the  stabilitv  of  ber  gov- 

that  1200  or  l.fiOO  individuals  have  been  cmment    The  means  which  he  adopted, 

sometimes  killed  at  once  out  of  a  herd,  however,  for  the  attainment  of  his  fnt- 

The  walrus  is  slow  and  clumsy  while  on  poses,  were  not  of  the  most  hnpofahie 

land,  but  quick  and  active  in  the  water,  description.    Lloyd,  in  his  State  Wofdiiei^ 

It  oflcn  comes  on  shore,  and  the  female  says,  "■  Sir  F.   WaJsingham    outdid  tlie 

brings  forth  her  young  tlicrc  in  the  spring.  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  over-reaeh- 

It  is  fearless  and  inoffensive,  unless  dis-  cd  them  in  their  equivocation  and  menttl 

turbed,  and  strongly  attachcfl  to  its  mate  reservation  ;    never   settling   a    lie,   bat 

and  youne,  but  liecomes  fierce  and  for-  warily  drawing  out  and  diacovering  tlw 

midaole  vrncn  attacked,  especially  if  the  truth.    Few  letters  escaped  his  handi^ 

youn<7  f^^  present,  furiously  endeavoring  whoso  contents  he  could  read  aiid  boi 

to  sink  the  boats  by  rising  and  hooking  touch  the  seals.    He  had  the  wondetfol 

it^t  tu5ks  over  their  sides ;  and  frec|uently  art  of  weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  p0^ 

the  violence  of  its  blows  is  sufficient  to  pie  were  so  entangled  that  they  eooM 
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leape,  but  were  eometiines  spared  two  tons  of  goods  are  daily  bleached, 

ibmiflrioa ;  at  others,  hanged  for  calendered  and  |>ackcd.    There  are  two 

!•    He  would  clierish  a  plot  for  schools  siysported  by  the  proprietors  of 

gether.  admitting  the  conspirators  the    factories,    at  wliich    instruotion    is 

wn  ana  the  queen's  presence  fa-  reffularly  provided  without  charge. 

,  but  dogging  them  out  watch-  Waltiieroftiie  VoaELWEiDE,oneof 

3ucfa  was  toe  policy  of  this  states-  the  most  eminent  old  Gennan  lyric  poets 

bo  is  Slated  to  have  maintained  of  the  class  of  Minntsimrers  (q.  v.),  was 

ee  agents  and  eighteen  spies  in  descended  from  a  noble,  but  not  wealthy 

couns.    In  1581,  he  went  on  a  &milv,  whose  castle,  Vogelweide,  is  sup- 

erabassy  to  France,  to  treat  of  a  posed  to  have  been  situated  in  Upper 

e  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  Thurgau.    Walthcr  rct*id(^  at  the  court 

II ;  and,  in  1583^  he  was  sent  to  of  Frederic,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  VI, 

ittt   of  James   VI  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Austria   and  Stiria.    Frederic 

he  is  said  to  have  brought  back  took  the  cross  in  1195,  departed  for  Pales- 

if  opinion  of  the  abilides  of  the  tine  in  1197,  and  died  the  ensuing  year, 

sovereign    of  Britain    than    the  on  the  crusade.    Walther  seems  to  havo 

fltified.    He  acted  a  very  impor-  left  the  court  of  Vienna   immediately 

i  by  no  means  honorable  part,  in  afler  the  loss  of  his  royal  patron.    After 

ctioD  of  Babington's  plot  against  the  murder  of  Philip  of  Suabia,  in  1208, 

of  the  queen,  in  1586,  and  in  he  set  out  on  his  wanderings.    At  the 

eqoent  proceedings  against  Maiy,  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 

f  Scots.    His  death  took  place  in  he  seems  to  have  met  witli  a  kind  recep- 

590^  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  tion ;   but  he  remained   longest  at  the 

d  lus  remains  were  interred  pri-  splendid  court  of  the  landgrave  of  Thu- 

by  night,  in  St  Paul's  church,  nngia,  who  had  always  around  him  a 

Dsioiis  being  entertained  that  his  circle  of  poets,  and  instituted  that  cele- 

□digbt  be  arrested  on  occoimt  of  brated  poetic   contest,  the  wur  on  the 

k    An  account  of  his  negotiations  Wartbiu*g  f  1207),  in  which  Waltlier  took 

despatches  from  France  ofipear-  part.    Walther  shows  himself,  in  his  po- 

r  mo  title  of  the  Complete  Am-  iitical  poems,  a  warm  defender  of  the 

r  (1655,  folio);  and  a  work  called  imi)erial  power  and  honor,  against  the 

AuMca  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  their 

uchenticity  is  questionable.  head    in  Rome.    Some  time  after   the 

rHAM ;  a  poet-town  in  Middlesex  arrival  of  Frederic  II  in  Germany,  we 

Maanchusetts,  on  the  north  side  find  Walther  ogain  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 

les  river,  which  separates  it  from  where  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Leopold 

;  ten  miles  west  of  Boston,  tliir-  Vll.     After  Leopold's  death,  in  1290, 

east  by  north  from  Worcester,  AValther  seems  to  have  left  the  court  of 

!8  fifom  Washington:  population,  Vienna,  of  the  decline  of  which  he  com- 

^  1677 ;  in  18^,  1859.    It  is  a  plains  ;  and  of  the  further  events  of  his 

town,  and  contiuns  two  Congre-  life,  we  only  know  that  he  was  engaged 

ikieeting-bouses,  and  three  cot-  in  u  crusade,  probably  the  one  undertak- 

lu&etones,  which  are  among  the  en  by  the  em])eror  I*  rederic  II,  to  Pales- 

tensive  and  best  conducted  estab-  tine,  in  1227.  The  year  in  which  Walther 

Is  of  the  kind  in  this  countiy.  died  is  as  uncertain  as  tliat  of  his  birth ; 

Aoog  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  he  must  have  lived,  however,  till  after 

principBlly    in    Boston.     The  12«30.    The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 

lock  amounts  to  $600,000,  three  devoted  to  a  pious  contemplation  of  the 

of  which  are  vested  in  mill  privi-  world,  of  death,  and  ctcniity.  His  poems, 

I  Charles  riv<»',  land,  houses,  three  all  of  them  lyric,  may  be  found  in  the 

naoufiictories,    and    machinery,  manu8cri[)t  collections  of  the  Minnesing- 

ing  8064  ^indies  and  ^1  looms,  ers,    (q.  v.)     Lachmann    has    published 

irarks  empfoy  about  400  persons,  them  according  to  the  original  text  (Ber- 

iDy  females,  and  firom  60  to  80  lin,  1827).    Akland  has  given  an  account 

iMlgitig  machinery.    The  quan-  of  the  life  and  character  of  this   |X)ct 

motion  annually  used  amounts  to  under  the  title  WnUhervoiidcr  Vogchacide, 

XMNX)pounds,  and  the  cloth  made  etc.  (Stuttgart,  1822). 

ll^DO  yards.    These  works  were  Walton,    Isaak,    an    ingenious    and 

iced  ID  1814 ;   the  whole  com-  amusing  writer,  Wiis  bom  at  Stafford,  in 

a  1891.    There  are  also  bleach-  August,  1593.    He  was  probably  of  low 

■b^  carried  1^  steam,  at  which  parentage,  for  he  settled  in  London  as  a 

Kill.  6 
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semster  or  milliner  and  linen-draper,  knowledge,  and  devoted  to  its  aoquiatiaB 
und  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet  street  At>out  all  the  moments  he  could  spare  from  bis 
1G32,  he  married  the  sister  of  bishop  early  occupation  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
Ken,  and,  in  the  begiiming  of  the  civd  carpenter.  At  the  expiradon  of  bis  lenii 
wars,  he  removed  from  the  metropolis,  of  service,  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where 
His  death  took  place  at  Winchester,  in  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
1683.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  pub-  law,  and,  in  1774,  was  admitted  to  the  bsr. 
lirAtiona,  and  gained  considerable  celeb-  Amone  the  patriots  who  assenabled  tt 
rity  by  a  treatise  entitled  the  Complete  the  "  liberty  pole,**  at  Tondee's  tavern,  8a- 
Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Rec-  vannah,  to  devise  measures  of  resistaoce 
reatiou,  which  has  passed  throui^h  nume-  to  the  encroachments  of  England,  he  ap- 
raus  editions ;  and  his  Biographical  Me-  peared,  and  took  a  prominent  pert.  IB 
moire  of  bishop  Sanderson,  Hooker,  sir  January,  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  memher 
H.  Wotton,  Groorge  Herbert,  and  doctor  of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepeTOapcH 
Donne,  which  have  attained  an  equal  ution  to  the  king;  and,  in  February,  1776^ 
share  of  popularity.  Though  possessed  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Georgia  dde- 
of  much  general  information,  Walton  gation  to  the  national  congress,  nod  coo- 
made  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  and  the  tinned  a  member  of  that  tody,  with  fisfo 
charm  of  his  writings  depends  on  the  air  intermission,  until  1781.  In  DeeemlMr, 
of  verisimilitude  and  unaffected  benevo-  1778,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  rai- 
knce  which  they  exhibit.  Some  short  litia,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  ftiA, 
pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed  in  his  during  the  defence  of  Savannah,  fib 
works,  which  evince  much  taste  and  was  made  prisoner,  but  exchanged  la 
feeling.  September,  1779.  He  was  twice  cImmi 
Walton,  Brian ;  a  learned  divine  and  governor  of  the  state,  once  a  senator  cf 
critic,  bom  about  1600,  and  educated  at  the  U.  States,  and,  at  four  different  peri- 
Cambridse,  where  he  took  the  de^ee  of  ods,  a  judge  of  the  superior  courts,  wmeh 
master  of  arts,  in  1623.  Removing  to  last  omce  he  held  fifteen  years,  until  his 
London,  he  obtained  a  rectoiy  in  1626,  death,  Feb.  2,  1804.  His  powers  wen 
and,  ten  years  after,  was  instituted  to  the  strong,  and  his  temperament  ardent 
rectory  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields.  In  Waltz  (German  fTober,  literally  rsfier); 
1639,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity,  a  national  German  dance,  common,  bow- 
In  the  civil  wars,  he  favored  the  royal  ever,  among  other  nations  of  the  cond- 
cause,  and  was  consequently  oblised  to  nent,  as  Spain,  &c.,  and  of  late  iotro- 
take  shelter  at  Oxford.  There  he  formed  duced  into  England  and  the  U.  Statea.  A 
the  scheme  ofa  Polyglot  Bible,  to  which  he  waltz  oucht  to  bo  danced  with  muck 
owes  his  literary  reputation.  This  work  grace  and  precision  ;  and  the  firH  nets 
was  completed  and  published  in  six  vol-  of  each  bar  (the  music  being  alwaji 
umes,  folio,  in  1657,  under  the  following  .„«;..««  •  3  ^-.  3  .•      \    u     u  u    ..  ..    . 

{Uxhu  origmales)  Hwnticum,  cum  Penia-  and  longer  than  the    two   others.     It 

teueho  Samaniano^  Chaldaicum,  Gr<gctan  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wakz 

(verncnumque  anhquarum),  Samaritarutj  music  is   always   gay.     The   wahi  of 

€ir€tc(t  LaX  bUerfp^  Chaldmcttj  SMa-  the  north  of  Germany  was  grave  and 

c«B,  Jbvbkit^  ^Uhtopicjot,  Permett^  ^t^g-  slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south,  partiouhv- 

LaLquiemddcoTt^Kurari  poUrat :  cumT^-  \y  of  Vienna,  is  gay,  and  may  degese- 

fmon  d  rersiomun  OriinUdium  JVansla-  rate  into  a  bacchanalian  swiftneM.    TiM 

tionSma  LcUimi,     Doctor  Walton    had  quick,  gay  waltz  is  the  most  common  at 

several  assistants  in  his  laborious  under-  present.    Several  waltz  tunee  are  now 

taking,  of  whom  the  principal  was  doctor  often  united,  to  prevent  monotony.    One 

Edmund  Caatell.    On  the  restoration  of  of  the  most  important  rules  lor  wakaiif 

Charies  II,  to  whom  he  presented  his  well,  yet  often  neglected  by  ft>r«gner%  i% 

Bible,  with  a  new  dedication  (the  oriffinal  that  both  the  dancers  should  stand  panl- 

one  to  Oliver   Cromwell    having  been  lei,  and  directly  opposite  each  other. 
cancelled),  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal        Wampum  (fi^m  toampi  or  irnsipi,  s^ 

chanhiins ;  and,  in  1660,  ho  was  raised  to  nifying,  in  the  Massacbusetts  IndSiD  1m- 

the  Dishopric  of  Chester.    His  death  took  guage,  tMtte,  the  color  of  the  sheUs  moit 

place  in  London,  1661.  frequent  in  wampum  belts) ;  alieli%  cr 

Walto^t,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Dec-  strings  of  shells,  used,  by  the  AmericoD  In- 

laration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  dians,  as  money.  These,  when  utiiled,ftrai 

Frederic  county,  Virginia,  about  the  year  a  broad  belt,  which  is  worn  as  an  om 

1740.    Ho  possessed  an  eager  desire  of  or  girdle.    It  is  sometimes  called 
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^ve,  ot  wEatpeague^  or  wmpam-  Multnomah  with  the  Columlna,  twenty 

of  which  toampum  eeema  to  be  a  miles  long  and  ten  broad.    Its  numerous 

tkXL  ponds  abound  with  the  common  arrow- 

DEKiira ;  a  teohnical  term   witli  head  (sagittaria  aagittifolia),  to  tlie  root 

1  mechanics,  to  denote  their  cus-  of  which  is  attached  a  bulb,  growing  in 

trevelliDg  into  foreign  countries  the  mud.    This  bulb,  to  wliicli  the  In- 

ijflhing  thdr  apprenticeship.    For-  dians  give  the  name  of  tpapatoo,  is  the 

they  were  bound  by  law,  in  all  great  article  of  food,  and  almost  the  sta- 

1  BiBteBt  to  travel  in  this  way,  oth-  pic  article  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia. 

they  could  not  make  their  master-  It  is  never  out  of  season,  so  that,  at  all 

that  hf  those  specimens  of  their  times  of  the  year,  the  valley  \a  frequented 

f  which  they  proved  to  the  cor|)o-  by  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  come  to 

Jiat  they  were  fit  to  become  mas-  gather  it    It  is  collected-  chiefly  by  the 

id  which  they  are  still  bound  to  women,  who  take  a  light  canoe  in  a  pond 

In   flercral    parts   of  Germany  where  the  water  is  as  high  as  the  breast, 

xvpontions  exist.    Whether  this  and,  by  means  of  tlieir  toes,  separate  the 

fwanderiDg  arose  fh>m  the  uni-  root  from  the  bulb,  which,  on  being  freed 

dispOBition  of  the  Germans    for  from  the  mud,  rises  immediately  to  the 

ig  into  foreign  countries,  which  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown  into 

German  mechanics  all  over  the  the  canoe.  This  plant  is  found  through  the 

or  from  the  unsettled  habits  of  whole  extent  of  the  Columbia  valley,  but 

JaBBes  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the  does  not  grow  farther  eastward. 

,  the  vaeantivi  (see  School^  vol.  xi,  Wapping  ;    a  village  and    parish   of 

or  the  frequent  campaigns  of  the  England,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  north  bank 

18  in  Italy,  where  the  servants  of  of  the  Thames,  one  of  the  out-parishes  of 

Uemen    Jeamed    many  arts  not  I^ndon,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  in- 

in  Germany,  we  cannot  here  dis-  habited  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in 

In  Bummer,  mechanics  may  al-  trade,  connected  with  theshippmgof  the 

le  Been  on  the  roads  in  Germa-  port  of  London ;  population,  5889.    Hero 

tying  knapsacks  and  sometimes  are  the  London  docks,  St.   Catharine's 

todB.    Thev  receive  dinner  and  docks,  &c.,  and  the  stupendous  warc- 

',  or  money,  m>m  the  corporation  in  houses  belong  to  the  custom-house,  &c. 

ice,  or  from  the  master-workmen,  (See  Docks,  and  London,) 

I  are  onlv  a  few  in  a  place.  Many  War,  in  general ;  a  state  of  hostility 

ritieB  and  absurdities  are  connected  and  violence  between  individuals,  or,  in  a 

ie  receiving  of  presents.    Instead  more  common  sense,  between  sovereign 

vmpofitf  they  carry  "wandering-  nations,  who,  having  no  superior  power  to 

BO  called,  which  must  bo  kept  m  which  to  appeal  for  the  decision  of  their 

"der,  and  shown  to  tlie  police  of  the  disputes,  have  recourse  to  force  and  arms. 

iuouA^  which  they  pass.  In  contradistinction  to   international  or 

KXB,Feniinand  Geminiun,  doctor  public  war,  civU  war  designates  a  similar 

%,  professor  of  moral  philoso-  state  of  violence  existing  between  diflTer- 

UDiversity  of  Freiburg,  was  cut  portions  or  members  of  the  same  na- 

1758^  in  Freiburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  tion.     International   wars  are  generally 

ftde  professor  of  morals  in  1788,  distinguished  into  oflTensive  wars,  or  ware 

eted  archbishop,  but  died  in  1824,  of  attack,  and  defensive  wars,  or  wars  of 

lie  papal  confirmation  arrived  from  defence.    The  party   which  carries    on 

HlB  woricB  would  prove  instruc-  what  is  called  an  offensive  war  is  not, 

many  Catholics  who  believe  that  however,  by  any  means,  always  the  origi- 

andon  their  faith  if  they  give  up  nal  author  of  the  hostile  measures,  since 

tlungB   which    are    inconsistent  the  seeming  assailant  is  oflcn  forced  into 

le  present  state  of  intelligence,  or  his  position  by  the  violation  of  his  rights, 

le  teatimony  of  history.    Among  or  the  menacing  posture  of  the  other  par- 

rfcfl  are  the  following : — On  Rca-  ty.    It  is  well  known  that  both  belliger- 

1  Revelatkni,  with  a  View  to  the  ents  aim  to  acquire  the  credit  of  acting 

WantB  of  Mankind  (Vienna,  1802,  on  the  defensive,  partly  to  cx)nciliatc  pub- 

Treibaig);  On jthe  Matrimonial  Tic,  lie  opinion,  which,  though   oflcn    mis- 

tnd  with  Respect  to  Natural  Law  taken ly,  coirimonly  pronounces  a  defen- 

re  Morality  (lolO) ;  and  System  of  sive  war  justifiublo,  and  condemns  an  of^ 

an  MotbIb.  fensive  war ;  and  sometimcK,  also,  to  se- 

*ATOO  ItLAif D ;  an  island  of  North  cure  the  a!?iii.stance  of  foreign   [)owerB, 

:•,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  which  has  been  guarantied,  by  treaty,  to 
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ono  or  both  parties  who  may  bocome  the  (See  Middle  Agts^  and  Feudal  &ftUaL) 
object  of  offensive  ineasurcs.  The  right  Their  example  waa  followed  by  their 
of  declaring  war,  in  monarchical  govern-  subvassals,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
menta,  is  commonly  in  the  king,  as  tlie  were  perpetually  ravaged  with  intmil 
actual  sovereign  power,  or  the  hesui  of  the  hostilities.  In  Einglaud  alone,  of  all  fen- 
executive,  as  in  constitutional  monarchies,  dal  countries,  this  scourge  was  little  feh; 
In  England  and  France,  the  king  has  the  and,  thougli  it  c>annot  oe  said  that  iht 
right  to  doclnrc  war  and  make  peace  ;  practice  of  private  wars  was  iinknowo 
but  this  ]K)wcr  is  virtually  cx)ntrollcd  by  under  the  Norman  kings,  yet  the  right  of 
the  legislative  ])ow(t  to  grunt  or  withhold  waging  these  feuds  was  never  recocniaed: 
supplies.  In  the  U.  Slates,  the  consti-  thciroccurrencewos denounced, and sociie- 
tution  provides  (ait.  1,  sec.  8)  that  the  times  punished,  as  an  offence  against  the 
congress  shall  have  [>owcr  to  dt^clare  war,  king's  peace,  that  is,  against  tlie  supreme 
grant  letters  of  manpic  and  repri.'^il,  raise  autiionty  of  the  crown.  (See  HaJlam^ 
and  support  armies,  and  provide  and  Middle  •^ges,  vol.  ii,  chap.  8.)  By  the 
maintain  a  navy.  It  is  not,  in  modern  feudal  customs  of  the  cx>Dtment,  the  right 
times,  a  common  practice  to  make  a  for-  of  private  war  was  extended  to  all  per- 
mal  declaration  of  war,  or  official  previ-  sons  of  noble  quality,  or,  in  other  wonlf, 
ous  notice  to  the  enemy ;  hut  a  domestic  to  all  possessors  nf  fiefs  on  knightly  ten- 
manife.sto  of  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  urc.  But  they  must  be  equal,  in  the  scale 
or  to  the  nation,  is  considered  as  sufficient  of  infeudation,  with  their  adversaries ;  nor 
to  apprize  neutrals  that  a  war  actually  did  every  civil  cause  of  ofliencc  justify  au 
exists.  Thus,  in  tlie  war  l>etween  Hng-  appeal  to  arms,  bu'  such  deadly  uDJuries 
land  and  F'rance,  in  1778,  the  recalling  of  only  as  ore  usually  deemed  capital  crimes 
the  British  minister  from  Paris  was  con-  in  modern  jurisprudence,  or  such  out- 
sidered  tlie  ffrst  public  act  of  hostility;  rageous  insults  us  no  knight  might  endure, 
and  thero  was  no  other  declaration  of  Wlien  the  war  was  once  begun,  it  miglit 
war.  So,  in  the  war  of  1812,  lietween  legally  be  espoused  by  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  hostilities  both  parties ;  and  it  was  even  incurobeat 
were  commenced,  on  our  part,  as  soon  as  on  them,  in  some  cases,  to  give  aid  in  the 
the  necessary  act  of  congress  was  passed,  quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  claioi: 
without  waiting  to  communicate  our  in-  and  inheritance  of  kindred.  Still  moit 
tentions  to  the  English  government.  In-  were  the  vassals  of  each  combatant  in- 
dividuals have  no  right  to  commit  acts  of  volved  in  the  contest,  since,  br  the  lerj 
hostility,  except  in  self-defence,  without  a  essence  of  the  feudal  obligattons,  tbe^ 
commission  from  the  proper  authorities,  were  bound  to  defend  and  assist  tbor 
and  are  liable  to  be  treatcil  as  ])irates  and  lords.  The  means  by  which  this  pens- 
robbers  if  they  undertake  hostilities  on  clous  custom  was  finally  abrogated,  wciv 
their  own  responsibility.  (See  Privateers,  various.  The  most  remarkable  was  the 
and  Prirc.) — On  the  rights  and  duties  of  tnice  of  God  ((}.  v.),  by  which  men  weie 
belligerents  in  general,  see  the  articles  Ah-  forbidden  to  assail  their  adversaries  dur 
turns.  Law  of;  and  Conquest.  See,  like-  ing  any  of  the  holy  festivals,  and  alsodur- 
wise.  Soldiers,  Strategi/,  MilUary  Sciences,  ing  the  interval  l>etween  every  Wednes- 
Armv,  Navy,  Tirailleurs,  &c.  day  evening  and  Monday  morning,  as 
nar,  Private,  or  Club-Law  {jus  manua-  embracing  those  days  of  the  week  which 
rium;  in  Gennan,  Fauslrechi,  ffst-law).  had  been  sanctified  by  tlio  passion  aad 
Throughout  the  countries  which  com-  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  At  ihvt, 
posed  the  Carlovingian  empire,  no  feudal  the  truce  of  God,  extending  from  France, 
right  was  more  universal jy  established  was  adopted  throughout  Europe ;  but, 
and  exercised  than  that  of  private  war,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  church, 
the  immediate  cause  and  systematic  com-  and  repeated  decrees  of  popes  and 
mencement  of  which  are  sufficiently  to  councils,  its  provisions  appear  to  hafe 
be  found  in  the  anarchy  of  the  ninth  been  little  regarded.  The  interposiliOB 
and  tenth  centuries.  During  the  al)ey-  of  royal  authority  was  neccfsanr  to  le- 
ance  of  all  regal  or  national  authority,  strain,  and  finally  to  extinguish,  these 
the  great  fiMidatories  were,  in  fact,  in  the  bloody  feuds ;  and  the  first  step  towarde 
condition  of  foreign  powers  to  each  oth-  the  accomplishment  of  this  olnect  daiM 
er:  they  were  without  any  common  su-  from  the  onlinance'of  I^uts  IX,  foriwl- 
perior  juriwliclion,  to  which,  Imd  they  l>een  ding,  un<ler  penalty  of  treason,  the  com- 
inclined,  they  could  apfMMl  for  the  redress  mencement  of  any  private  war  until  forty 
of  injuries ;  and  the  power  of  the  sword  days  affer  the  commission  of  the  act 
alone  remained  to  decide  their  quarrels,  in    which   the    quarrel    had    oiigimnd. 
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Tlw  iipiNwIimitiai  of  aoconunodation  But,  while  yet  at  tlie  bead  of  10,000  men, 
btmauu  dw  putiei^  given  by  this  be  suddenly  deserted  his  fbllowere,  on  the 
fldietp  whkfa  was  known  under  the  approach  of  Henry,  and  took  refuse  in 
nBiDO  of  the  hmffs  peaecj  or  royal  truetj  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  Having  final- 
appear  to  have  contributed  essentiaUy  to  Iv  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
MwwiXmnmh  tfao  Dumber  of  private  wars  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  read  a  confes- 
in  Fmiee;aDd  the  endeavors  of  St.  Lou-  sion  of  his  imposture,  while  standing  in 
ii^  bfliDg  iUkywed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair,  the  stocks,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tow- 
aond  wictOMfuMy  complet^  by  Charles  er  (1499).  Here  he  met  with  £dward 
VI  and  Louis  XJ,  led,  soon  after  the  mid-  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
dia  of  die  fifteenth  century,  to  the  total  duke  of  Clarence,  and  rightful  heir  to  the 
nhoiirHin  of  tbe  practice  in  diat  country,  crown,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  there  for 
In  Gennany,  traces  of  this  kind  (called  fifteen  years.  The  unhappy  boy  listened 
fawjfWJBdig,  posce  of  the  land)  were  repeat-  with  eagerness  to  the  projects,  suggested 
edljr  deemed  fi>r  a  certun  period,  during  by  Warbeck,  for  their  deliverance,  and 
wfaKh  private  war  was  illegal  But  the  they  were  both  charged  with  a  conspira- 
cucuiuMance  that  Germany  always  C4)n-  cy  to  set  themselvis  free,  by  seducing 
tinned  to  be  divided  among  a  great  num-  some  of  the  guards  and  destroying  the 
ber  of  petty  but  independent  sovereign  rest.  Warbeck  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
prineai^  rettided  the  accomplishment  of  cited,  by  the  king,  to  inveigle  Warwick 
tbe  effixrta  of  the  clera^  and  the  emperors  into  acts  which  would  ffive  a  pretence  for 
to  affi«t  the  entire  abolition  of  the  practice,  effecting  his  death,  mcon  darkly  hints. 
In  1486^  a  landfiiede  of  ten  years,  the  that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  unwilling 
luugeat  that  had  ever  been  established,  to  assent  to  the  marriage  between  his 
waa proclaimed ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Catharine,  and 
by  tne  perpettia]  peace  f^eungerlantf/riede),  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  while  the  carl 
entirely  forbidding  pnvate  war.  (See  of  Warwick  lived.  However  this  may 
CkamieTf  Impaitdy  and  German  Empire.)  be,  Warbeck  was  convicted  of  treason, 

Wab,  NoaTHEim.  {See  JSTofihem  nar.)  and  banged  at  Tyburn  (1499);  and  War- 

Wak    of    1812 — 15.    (See   Bxaaian-  wick  was  likewise  convicted  of  high  trea- 

Genaon  War.)  son,  by  a  jury  of  peers,  and  put  to  death 

Wak  or  TniRTT  Years.    (See  Tktrty  for  an  offence  which  his  fiicutties  did  not 

Ywar^  War.)  enable  him  to  comprehend.    Rey  {Essais 

Waa^Pkabaztts' or  Rural.  (SeePeo^-  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  Richard  III, 

mM  Warm)  Paris,  1818)  maintains  that  Warbeck  was 

WAEascx,  Perkin ;  an  individual  who  the  son  and  lawful  heir  of  EUlward  IV. 

piqred  a  aiiigular  irart  in  the  reign  of  Warburton,    William,  a   celebrated 


hewy  VlLeving  himself  out  as  the  sec-  prelate  of  the  English  church,  bom  at 

ood  aoBM  Edward  IV,  who  was  sup-  Newark-upon-Trent,  in  Nottinghamshve, 

pcaed  to  have  been  murdered,  m  the  Tow-  in   1698,  was  the  second  son  of  nn  at- 

er,  fay  Richaid  III.    It  is  difficult,  at  this  tomey,   and,    after   being    educated    at 

**s«»— «*•  of  time,  to  decide  upon  his  pre-  school,  was,  in  1714,  articled  to  an  attor- 

tenanna  ;  bat  his  ill  success  has  set  him  ney  at  East  Markham,  in  his  native  coun- 

down  vntb   posteritjr    as   an   impostor,  ty.    After  completing  a  clerkship  of  five 

He  waa  fint  heard  of  at  the  court  of  the  years,  he  was  admitted  in  one  of  the 

Affmhmmm  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  courts  at  Westminster,  and,  returning  to 

nr,  about  the  year  1490,  when  all  were  Newark,  he  engaged  in  lesal  practice. 

rtraek  with  his  reaemblance  to  that  prince.  Not  finding  the  profession  adapted  to  his 

Sama  antlion  have  asserted  tliat  be  was  taste  or  talents,  ho  relinquished  it,  and, 

the  natmal  aon  of  Edward.    Supported  in  1723,  took  deacon's  ordersin  the  church. 

If  die  ducheM  of  Burgundy  in  nis  pre-  His  first  work,  consisting  of  Misceilane- 

•ewfiooa^  Warkwck  at  length  (1496)  ven-  ous  Translations,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 

Inrad  to  mnke  a  descent  upon  England ;  from  Roman  authors,  was  published  with 

bat|  ^^OBom  wonted  in  ^e  attempt,  he  re-  a  Latin  dedication  to  sir  George  Sutton, 

lind  loSeotland,  where  he  was  well  re-  who,  in  1726,  bestowed  on  him  a  small 

ettped  bw  tbe  king,  who  gave  him  the  vicarage.     Shortly  after,  he  visited  Lon- 

hand of  Uatharine  Gordon, ayouiig  lady  don,   and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 

ddn  lo  tlw  nywl  family.    Tlie  Scotch  some  of  the  inferior  wits  of  tliat  period, 

Ung  wai^  liowever,  soon  afler  prevailed  among  whom  was  Theolmid,  then  en- 

i^pODloaiiandon his  cause;  and  Warbeck  gaged  on  an  edition   of  Sliaksf>eare,  to 

Inded  in-  Cornwall,  where  he  was  pro-  which  Warburton  became  a  contributor. 

kinc  by  the  name  of  Richard  IV.  In  1727,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
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88  8n  original  writer  by  his  Inquiry  into  1757,  and,  two  yeare  after,  bishop  of 

the  Causes  of   Prodigies  and  Miracles,  Gloucester.    The  fifth  volunne  of  the  Di- 

which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Sutton,  vino  Legation  was  published  in  1765 ;  and 

through  whose  interest  he  Was  placed  in  some  remarks  which  he  introduced  on 

the  list  of  the  king's  masters  of  arts,  on  the  character  of  doctor  W.  Lowth,  fiuher 

his  majesty's  visit  to  Cambridge,  in  1728 ;  of  the  bishop  of  London,  involved  him 

and  ho  thiis  supplied  the  want  of  an  aca-  in  a  new  controversy,  in  which  be  was 

domical  education.     His  patron  also  pre-  assisted    by  doctor  Richard  Hurd.     In 

Rented    him    to    the    rectory  of  Brand  1768,  he  estabUshed  a  lecture  at  Liocoln^ 

Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  re-  inn,  on  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Christi- 

mained  several  years,  during  which  he  anity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and 

composed  most  of  those  works  which  New  Testament.    The  last  yean  of  bis 

contributed  to  the  establishment  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  decease  of  an 

fame.    In  17!)6  appeared  his  Alliance  be-  only  son,  who  fell  a  victim  to  consump- 

tween  Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity  tion  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Bishop  War- 

and   Equity  of  an  established   Religion  burton  died  at  Gloucester,  June  7, 1779, 

and  Test  Law,  which  passed  through  four  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church, 

editions  during  the  life  of  the  author,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 

though  it  is  said  to  have  given  satisfaction  memory.     His  works  were  collected  and 

neither  to  the  zealots  of  the  church  nor  published  by  his  friend  bishop  Hard,  in 

to   the  advocates    for  reli^ous    liberty.  1788(6  vols.,  4to.);  and  a  biographical  me- 

The  first  volume  of  his  chief  work  was  moir,  forming  a  seventh  volume,  appear- 

published,  in  1738,  under  the  title  of  the  ed  several  years  after.    Doctor  Johnson, 

Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  Bays  of  Warburtoo, 

on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  **  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties^  a 

from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  supplied,  bf 

Future  State  of  Rewards  and   Ptmish-  incessant  and    unlimited    inquiry,   win 

ments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.    This  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowl- 

paradoxical  performance  met  with  adver-  edgo,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  hif 

saries  among  all  parties,  who  concurred  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicuity, 

in  criticisins  and  censuring  the  theory  on  To  every  work  he  brought  a  memonr  fiul 

which  it  is  founded.     Undismayed  by  an-  fraught,  together  with  a  ftincy  fbrtile  of 

imadversion,  ho  published  a  Vindication  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted 

of  his  opinions,  and   persevered  in  the  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasooer 

f>rosecution  of  his  work.  Having  pub-  and  the  wit  But  his  knowledge  was  loo 
ished,  in  the  literary  journal  called  the  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  bis 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1739  and  1740,  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  caii- 
a  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  against  tious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a  haugfatj 
the  remarks  of  De  Crousaz  of  Geneva,  consequence,  which  he  disdained  to  eor- 
Pope  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  his  rect  or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  op- 
advocate,  and  an  intimacy  ensued  between  position  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adver- 
them.  On  his  death,  in  1744,  Pope  be-  saries  with  such  contemptuous  superiori- 
queathed  to  our  author  half  his  library,  ty  as  made  his  readers  commonly  bis  eii- 
and  the  copy-right  of  such  of  his  works  cmies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate 
already  printed  as  were  not  otlierwise  some  who  favored  the  cause.  He  seems 
disposed  of.  Among  the  numerous  an-  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor^ 
tagonists  of  Warburton  and  his  Divine  determination,  Oderint  dum  meitumi.  He 
Legation,  were  doctors  Middleton,  Po-  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language, 
cocke,  R.  Grey,  Sykes  and  Stebbing,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  to  per- 
against  whom  ho  published,  in  1744  and  suade.  His  style  is  copious  without  se- 
1745,  two  defences,  iki  which  he  treats  all  lection,  and  forcible  without  neatness;  be 
his  opix>nenta,  except  Middleton,  with  a  took  the  words  that  presented  themnivei; 
high  degree  of  asperity  and  self-confi-  his  diction  is  coarse  and  impure,  and  bit 
dence.  He  became,  in  1746,  preacher  to  sentences  are  unmeasured." 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and,  in  the  Ward,  Artemas,  the  first  major-geofliil 
following  year,  ho  appeared  as  the  editor  in  the  American  nrmy,  graduated  at  Har- 
of  Shaksfjcare.  He  now  rapidly  advanced  vard  college,  in  1748.  For  several  jean^ 
in  the  course  of  prrferment  in  his  profes-  he  was  an  active  and  useful  member  e^ 
sion,  liecoining  prebend  of  Gloucester  in  the  general  court,  and,  in  1774,  one  of  lbs 
175.%  king's  chaplain  in  onlinary  in  1754,  provincial  congress.  He  served  in  lbs 
then  probond  of  Durham,  D.  D.  by  arch-  war  previous  to  the  peace  of  Pttria^  andi 
iepiscopal  mandate,  dean  of  Bristol  in  when  the  revolutionaiy   stnig^ 
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neneedi  he  WM  appointed  major-gencnil,  tism,  ohstructionF,  cutaneous  eruptions, 

md  was  eroo  thought  of  aa  generaliesi-  &c.    The  environs  are  romantic. 

nou    He  commanded  the  troops  at  Cam-  Warnefridus.     (See   Pend  tke  Dea- 

MMlge  until  the  arrival  of  Washington,  eon,) 

Hrheo   be   was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  Warp,  in  manufactures,  is  the  threads, 

ihe  right  ynng  at  Roxburr.    His  firmness  whetlier  of  silk,  woollen,  hemp,  &.C.,  that 

ind  intrepidity  were  strikingly  displaye<i  are  extended  iengtliwise  on  the  weaver's 

m  Tarious  tryuig  occasions.    In   April,  loom,  and  across   wiiieli   the  workman, 

1776^  be  reaigued^is  commission,  though,  by  means  of  his  shuttle,  passes  the  threads 

It  the  requett  of  Washington,  ho  contjn-  of  the  woof,  to  form  a  clotli,  riband,  fus- 

iied  lor  aomo  time  longer  in  command,  tian,  or  other  stuff. 

He  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  Warp;  a  ropo  or  hawser,  employed 

Toundl  of  Haasachusetts,  where  he  was  occasionally  to  remove  a  ship  from  one 

liatinguiahed  for  his  integrity  and  inde-  place  to  another,  in  a  |)ort,  road  or  river. 

pendqice  of  apirit.      In   1786,  he  was  Hence  to  warp  is  to  change  the  situation 

ipeaker    of   the    house    of  representn-  of  a  ship,  by  pulling  her  from  one  part  of 

tives^  and  chief  justice  of  tlie  court  of  a  harbor,  ^c,  to  some  other,  by  means  of 

common  pleas  for  the  county  of  Worces-  waqis  which  are  attachcxl  to  buoys,  to 

ten    On  the  organization  of  the  general  other  shifts,  to  anchors  sunk  in  the  bot- 

B^vemment,  he  ivas  elected  to  congress,  torn,  or  to  certain  stations  u|}ou  the  shore, 

edied  at  Shrewsbiiiy,  Oct  28, 1800,  aged  as  i)osts,  rings,  tr^cs,  &c. 

leventy-ihree  years,  after  a  long  decline.  Warren,  sir  Peter,  nn  English  admi- 

Wakkham  ;  a  niarket-town  and  bor*  ral,  distinguished  for  his  proft'ssional  tal- 

ough  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  the  ents  and  liis  ])rivate  virtues,  was  descend- 

moutb  of  the  Frome.     By  tlio  reform  ed  from  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and 

act  of  183S,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  em- 

ilB  members  of  pariiamcnt.    Population,  ployment   for  which  he  wius  destined. 

3325.  Ilavinff  entered  young  into  the  navy,  he 

WAEENDoar,  on  the  Ems;  a  Prussian  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 

town  in  the  goyerument  of  Munster,  and  which  he  held  in  1745,  when  he  was  ap« 

province  of  Westphalia,  with  4200  intiab-  pointed  commander  of  an  armament  des- 

itantB.    Above  16,000  pieces  of  linen  (or  tined  for  the  attack  of  Louisburg,  North 

960^000  eUa^  are  woven  by  the  peasants  America,  then  belonging  to  the  French. 

of  the  environs,  in  winter,  when  they  He  was  joined  by  the  fleet  of  transports 

cannot  work  in  tJie  fields.  from  Boston,  containing  the  New  bng- 

Wabhax,  William,  an  English  prelate  land  troojM  under  sir  W.  Pepnerell  (q.  v.), 
md  Btateaman  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-,  in  Causo  bay,  on  the  25th  or  April ;  and 
waa  a  native  of  Hampsliire,  and  was  edu-  the  combined  forces  took  possession  of 
cated  at  Winchester  school  and  Oxford,  Louisburg  on'  the  17tli  of  June.  The 
wbera  be  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1475.  French  considered  the  loss  of  this  place 
He  aubaequently  practised  as  an  advocate  of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  1747, 
in  tb^  court  of  arches,  and,  after  an  em-  they  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  lor  the 
baaay  to  Barinindy,  was  ap|)oiuted  chau-  purpose  of  retaking  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
cellor  of  Wellfli  and  master  of  tlie  rolls,  time,  another  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
Hemy  VII  at  length  raised  him  to  the  East  Indies.  The  views  of  the  French 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor;  and  he  sue-  government  were  naidered  a1>ortive  by 
oeanvely  became  bishop  of  London,  and  the  coumge  and  activity  of  admiral  Au- 
arcbfanbop  of  Canteri)ury.  He  was  one  son  and  sir  Peter  Warren.  The  latter, 
of  the  early  patrons  of  Wolsey,  whose  who  had  l)een  made  a  rear-adinimi,  with 
inflneoee^  under  Henry  VIII,  gave  um-  a  large  fleet,  fell  in  with  the  French 
bnge  to  Wariiam ;  and,  in  1515,  he  re-  sqiiadrt^n,  completely  defeated  them,  and 
Rgned  the  great  seal,  and  at  length  with-  captured  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  men- 
draw  hia  attention  from  affairs  of  state,  of- war.  Peace  Ixring  concluded  the  sue- 
He  died  in  1^2.  This  prelate  was  an  ceeding  year,  he  was  circled  member  of 
eneourager  of  learning,  and  was  the  friend  parliament  fur  Westminster.  He  died  in 
md  patron  of  the  celebrated  Erasnuis.  175Q. 

WAaxaacifZf  (also  called  fVarmhai) ;  a  Warren,  Joseph, a  niajor-gcneral  in  the 

watering  place  in  Silesia,  a  league  from  American  am)y,  was  l)om  at  Roxbury, 

Uinebberg,  1077  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  Massachusetts,  in  1740.     He  gruduatr'd, 

mmantic  aitiiation.    It  contains  1900  in-  in  1750,  at  llanard  university,  where  he 

habfaanUL    The  warm  springs  are  much  bore  the  reputation  of  great  talents,  ac- 

'  to  fbr  the  cure  of  gout,  rheuma-  complishments,courage,geiierosityaiid  in- 
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dependence  of  spirit    After  leaving  col-  other  in  1775,   commemoradre  of  dM 

lege,  he  studied  medicine,  and  roee,  in  a  5th  of  March,  1770.    Within  a  yevafttr 

few  years,  to  eminence  among  the  phy-  his  death,  congress  passed  resoratiom  to 

sicians  of  Boston,     lie  soon  became  con-  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  Bot- 

spicuous  as  a  politician  ;  and  his  pen  was  ton,  with  a  suitable  inscriplioo  (wfaieh. 

constantly   employed   in   defending  the  however,  has  not  yet  been  done),  aod 

riffhts  of  his  country,  from  the  year  in  to  educate  his  eldest  son  at  the  expense 

which  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  until  the  of  the  U.  States.    In  1780,  this  body  fiv- 

commencemcnt  of  the  revolutionary  war.  ther  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  exeeu- 

From  the  vear  1768,  he  was  a  princi|)al  tive  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  proviwca 

member  ot  tlie  secret  meeting  or  caucus  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  hm 

in  Boston,  which  exercised  great  influ-  three  youngest  children,  and  to  deftay  the 

encc  on  the  concerns  of  the  country;  and  expense,  to  the  amount  of  the  hatf*-pay  of 

in  the  plans  of  defence  which  he  helped  to  a  major-general. 

mature  in  this  assembly,  and  which  were  WARRinoTox;  a  thriving  town  of  Eng- 
made  known  after  the  destruction  of  the  land,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey ;  pop- 
tea,  he  evinced  great  circumspection  and  ulation,  16,018 ;  eighteen  roilca  east  of 
wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  and  Liverpool.  By  the  refonn  act  of  183B;  k 
ardor  of  his  character.  He  was  twice  se-  was  constituted  a  borough,  returning  one 
lected  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  anni-  member  to  [)arliament. 
versary  of  the  Boston  massacre,  on  which  Warsaw  (Polish  fFanzawa;  eaOed 
occasion  he  manifested  his  characteristic  bv  the  Germans  Wanchaa^  and  by  the 
warmth  and  energy.  On  the  evening  be-  French  Varsomc) ;  capital  of  the  kte 
fbre  the  aftair  of  Lexington,  he  obtained  kingdom,  formerly  capital  of  the  whole 
intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition  country  of  Poland,  on  the  west  bonk  of 
a^nst  Concord,  and,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  the  Vistula,  300  miles  east  of  Berlin ;  hn. 
mght,  despatched  an  express  to  Hancock  20°  S'  E. ;  lat.  5QP  14'  N.  The  pc^Nik- 
and  Adams,  then  in  the  former  town,  to  tion,  which,  in  1830,  was  140,000,  ii  nofw 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  In  the  battle  reduced  to  about  60,000.  Warsaw  has  a 
itself  he  was  very  acdve,  and  is  said  to  pleasant  situation,  not  very  elerated,  yet 
have  lost  a  part  of  his  ear-lock  by  a  hall,  sufticiently  so  to  be  secure  against  tbe 
His  influence  was  of  great  use  in  pre-  overflowings  of  the  Vistula.  It  Is  n 
8er\'ing  order  among  the  troops  confused-  open  town,  having  neither  gates  nor  waBi^ 
ly  assembled  at  Cambridge.  When  Han-  but  is  enclosed  with  lines.  It  coven  a 
cock  repaired  to  the  congress  at  Philadel-  great  extent  of  ground,  bemg  between 
phia,  he  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  three  and  four  miles  long,  including  ill 
presidentship  of  the  provincial  congress ;  four  suburbs,  and  between  two  andmree 
and  four  days  previous  to  the  ai!nir  of  broad  ;  but  this  extent  includes  large 
Bunker's  hill,  he  received  the  commission  spaces  occupied  by  gardens.  The  ciiy, 
of  major-general.  On  the  day  of  that  formerly  but  little  better  than  a  coUectkn 
memorable  engagement,  he  joined  the  of  cottages,  received  considerable  im- 
men  within  the  lines,  to  encourage  them,  provements  from  its  Saxon  sovereigns  of 
as  a  volunteer;  and  just  as  the  n*treat  the  last  century.  Still  it  was  on  irregalv 
commenced,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  on  and  unpleasant  place,  exhibitinff  a  suigu- 
the  head,  which  tenninated  his  career  in  lar  contrast  of  ostentation  and  poverty, 
the  trenches.  Ho  was  thirty-ftvo  years  having,  in  a  few  quarters,  mansions  of 
of  age  at  the  i>enod  of  hi.s  death,  and  was  such  splendor  as  to  l)c  entitled  to  the 
the  first  victim  of  rank  in  tlie  struggle  name  of  palaces ;  in  others,  a  succcaano 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the  spring  of  miserable  hovels.  The  streets  mxt 
of  1776,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and  formerly  wholly  without  pavements,  and 
entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion  exceedingly  filthy ;  but  several  of  tbem 
an  eloouent  funeral  eulogy  was  pro-  have  been  jMived,  kept  clean,  and  weU 
nounced  by  a  member  of  the  society  of  lighted.  The  to>vn  is  divided  into  old 
masons,  of  which  ho  hod  l)een  grand  and  now,  exclusive  of  the  four  subaiti^ 
moitter  in  Amorira.  General  Warren  pos-  one  of  which,  Proga  (q.  v.),  lies  on  the 
sessed  a  clear  and  vigorous  understand-  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  old  tomi, 
ing,  and  a  hinnane  and  generous  dii<posi-  witii  the  exception  of  a  few  publie  edi- 
tion. IIi:3  qualities  uf  head  and  heart,  fices,  is  miserably  built ;  but  there  is  s 
accompanied,  as  they  wore,  by  manners  greater  pro|)ortion  of  good  houses  in  tiM 
affable  and  vvitming,  caused  him  to  be  al-  new  town  and  suburbs.  The  largest  ed- 
most  idolized  by  the  aniif  and  his  friends,  ifice  is  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  tiM 
He  published  an  oration  m  1772,  and  an-  house  of  Saxony,  the  residence  of  lbs 
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irlio  reptewnto  the  emperor  of  about  1207,  between  aix  of  the  most  dis- 

TIm  city  was  in  an  improving  tinguislied    German    poets — Henry    the 

id  increasing  in  population  and  Clerk  (Henry  von  Ki8|>acli),  Walther  von 

leriously  to  the  insurrection  of  der  Vogelweidc,  Woliram  von  Eschen- 

It  ^  then    contained    thirty-nine  bach,  bitterulf,  Henry  von  Ollordingcn 

^  six  hos|Mta]s,  a  military  acade-  and  Reimer  von  Zwcten  or  Zwctzon,  as- 

jfimmsium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  uni-  sembled  at  the  Wartbnrg,  under  the  pro- 

ibunded  in  1816^  consisting  of  tection  of  the  iandgrave.    This  poem  e.v 

iiiie%  theology,  jurisprudence,  po-  ists,  in  two  manuscripts,  in  the  Manesse 

onomy,  phiioaophy,  and  tiie  hne  (q.  v.)  collection,  and  in  the  Jena  nianu- 

li  a  ubnry  of  15(0,000  volumes,  script  of  the  Minnesingtrs  (q.  v.) ;  from 

vhich  wore  15,000  Polish  works,  which  Zeune  printed  it  in  1808.    Opiu- 

nmgtu/g,  and  1960  manuscripts,  ions  differ  rcspnecting  the  writer. 
tknit  (or  an  inland  town,  is  favor-        Wartensurg,  Battle  of,  October  3, 

trade.  The  Vistula  is  navieable  1813.  Wortenburg  is  a  small  place  on 
sat  extent,  upwards  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  BU'ichcr  hav- 
ida.  It  has  manufiu^ures  of  ing  resolved*  to  give  a  turn  to  tlie  war,  by 
stuffily  Map,  tobacco,  gold  and  sil-  transferring  the  wene  of  conflict  to  tlie 
,  carnages,  hameas,  and  carpets,  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  lefl  his  camp  at 
117,  two  great  annual  fairs  have  Bautzen,  Septeml)er  26,  and  made  a  mem- 
sabliahod.  In  I066,  the  diet  of  orable  march  to  the  Elbe.  The  river  was 
WBB  tnnsierred  from  Cracow,  the  wide  and  rapid,  and  the  pontons  were 
tal'  of  Poland,  to  Warsaw.  (For  thrown  over  it  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of 
unt  of  the  insurrection  of  1830,  the  enemy.  The  Prussians  were  S4,000 
war  which  followed,  see  Poland^  strong ;  the  French  corpp,  imder  Bertmnd, 
no.)  Warsaw  was  captured  by  who  opposed  them,  20,000.  The  French 
Itch,  September  7, 1831,  after  two  were  defeated  witli  much  loss. 
hting.  The  scenes  of  horror  ex-  Warton,  Joseph,  son  of  the  reverend 
hfsore  need  not  be  detailed.  Rus-  Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  poetry  at 
present  erecting  a  citadel  at  War-  Oxfonl,  was  born  in  1722,  at  Dunsfold  in 
oreimwe  the  country  for  the  fu-  Surrey.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
coat  of  erecting  which  (20,000,000  tered  on  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
■  to  be  extorted  from  the  unhap-  school,  and,  in  1740,  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
iMk  ford.  He  left  tlie  university  after  taking 
r  (fcmica);  a  thickening  or  in-  bis  first  degree,  and  became  curate  to  his 

«  the  cuticle.  These  little  tu-  father,  afterwards  exercising  the  same  of- 
ni  most  commonly  on  the  face  fice  at  Chelsea.  He  was  created  M.  A.by 
di^  and  either  drop  off  spontanc-  diploma  in  1757,  and,  in  1768,  was  ad- 
may  be  removed  by  the  applica-  mitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  pub- 
auatics.  lished,  in  1744,  a  small  volume  of  Odes, 
*Bi7Ro;  an  ancient  mountain  cas-  and,  in  1748,  was  presented,  by  the  duke 
I  leiuniefirom  Eisenach,  belonging  of  Bolton,  to  the  rectory  of  Wiuslade, 
rand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  It  Bucks.  Soon  after,  he  married.  In  1751, 
;  between  1069  and  1072,  was  the  he  accompanied  his  iiatron,  tlie  duko  of 
s  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  Bolton,  to  France,  uh  his  chaplain,  fur  the 
MS  for  its  tournaments,  especially  purpose  of  uniting  him  in  the  bauds  of 
U  luilf  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wedlock  to  his  mistress,  Miss  Fenton,  a 
tor  Frederic  tlie  Wise,  of  Saxony,  public  singer,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
i^mher,  who  had  been  outlawed  cx|)eoted  death  of  the  duchess.  The 
diet  of  Worms,  to  be  carried  chaplain,  however,  returning  to  England 
vbm  he  lived  from  May  4,  1521,  before  that  event  look  place,  another  der- 
1 6^  15SS,  en_mged  in  the  transla-  cyman  solemnized  the  nuptials.  In  175^ 
be  Bibks.  The  room  in  which  VVarion  published  a  new  trail:  laiion  of 
ed  m  yet  seen.  The  disorderiy  the  "^Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  ac- 
of  Carbtadt  induced  him  to  leave  com|)anied  by  Pitt's  version  of  the  il^neid, 
».  (See  Carittadt,  and  Luther,  with  dissertations  and  notes,  and  becnine 
meeuogof  the  German  students  a  contributor  to  doctor  Hawkesworth's 
tober  18|  1817,  see  Eisenach.)—  Adventurer.  In  17.")4,  ho  was  presented 
ir  qf  tkt  fVartburgj  one  of  the  to  the  rectory  of  Tainworth,  and,  the  fol- 
Iramatic  poems,  or  dialogues  in  lowing  year,  was  rhos<^n  second  ninster 

the  German  language,  grew  out  of  Winchester  school.    His  F^ssay  on  the 

Mieal  contest  which  took  place  Writings  and  Genius  of  Poi>o  first  up- 
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peared  anonymously,  in  1756 ;  and,  twenty-  In  1785,  Waiton  became  Camden 

six  yean  after,  he  added  a  second  volume,  sor  of  history  at  Oxford,  and  sue 

part  of  which  had  been  printed  at  the  Whitehead  in  the  office  of  poet  li 

same  time  with  the  former.    In  1766,  he  His  last  publication  was  an  edition 

was  advanced  to  the  station  of  head-mas-  smaller  poems  of  Milton,  elucidati 

ter  at  Winchester,  where  he  presided  with  curious  notes.    In  his  sixty-secoDi 

high  reputation  nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm 

he  resigned  the  mastership,  and  retired  to  gout ;  and  though  a  journey  to  E 

the  rectory  of  Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  moved  the  complaint,  yet  it  probal 

In  1797,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  the    foundation    for  a    paralytic 

with  notes,  issued  from  the  press  under  which  occasioned  his  death  at  ( 

his  superintendence  (in  9  v(»ls.,  8vo.) ;  and  May  21 ,  1790.     He  was  interred,  ii 

he  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Drrden's  ademical  honors,  in  the  chapel  of ' 

works,  of  which  he  had  prepared  only  college.    Among  his  various  litei 

two  volumes  at  the  time  of  his  death,  bora,  not  alreadv  noticed,  were  an 

which  took  place  at  Wickham,  in  1800.  of  the  Greek  Antholoffy  (1766);  i 

Memoirs  of  nis  Life  and  Writings  were  of  Theocritus  (1770,  S  vols^  4ta 

Suhlished  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)  by  his  pupil,  Life  and    Literary  Remains  of  '. 

octorWooll.  Ralph  Bathurst  (1761,  8vo.];  Life 

Warton,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  pre-  T.  Pope  (1780,  8vo.);  and  an  I 

ceding,  bom  at  Basingstoke,  in  1728,  re-  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poe 

,ceived  his  education  at  Winchester  school,  tributed  to  Rowley  ( 1782, 8vo.).    E 

and  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and,  in  his  lished  a  collection  of  his  poetical  p 

twenty-first  year,  distinguished  himself  by  tions  in  1777  (8vo.) ;   and  his  r 

his  Triumph  of  Isis,  a  poetical  vindica-  Works,  with  an  Account  of  his  L 

tion  of  his  idma  tnater  against  the  reflec-  Richard  Mant,  appeared  in  2  voh 

tions  in  Mason's  Elegy  (n  Isis.    His  Prog-  (Oxford,  1802). 
ress  of  Discontent,  said  to  have  been        Warwick  ;  a  town  of  England, 

composed  as  a  college  exercise  in  1746,  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the 

added  to  his  fiune.    In  1750,  he  took  the  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  cek 

degree  of  M.  A.,  and,  the  next  year,  was  for  the  grandeur  of  its  castle.    ¥ 

chosen  a  fellow  of  his  coUeffe.    His  Ob-  the  Conqueror  considered  this  cai 

servations  on    Spenser's    Faiiy  ^een,  great  importance,  enlarged  it,  and 

published  in  1754,  made  him  advantage-  to  the  custody  of  Henry  de  Newbi 

ously  known  as  a  critic,  and  prepared  the  whom  he  bestowed  the  earldom  oi 

way  for  his  election,  in  1757,  to  the  pro-  wick.    It  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  i 

fesBorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  castles  remaining  in  England.   The 

filled  for  ten  vears  with  great  ability.    He  of  the  apartments  are  elegantly  fun 

was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Kiddington,  and  adorned  with  many  ori^nal 

in  Oxfordshire,  in  1771,  and,  several  years  ings.      Population,   91  (fe ;   ninety 

afterwards,  published  an  account  of  his  north-west  of  London, 
parish,  under  the  title  of  a  Specimen  of        Warwick,  €ruy,  earl  of^  an   i 

the  History  of  Oxfordshire  (1783,  4to.).  champion,  now  celebratc»d  in  nurser 

The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Eng-  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  intb 

lish  Poetrv  was  published  in   1774,  and  of  tlie  Saxon  king  Athelstnn.     Th< 

the  second  and  third,  respectively,  in  1778  tower    belonging    to    Warwick 

and  1781.    His  plan  was  extensive,  in-  which  still  bears  the  name  of  tl 

eluding  the  period  from  the  eleventh  to  doubted   hero,  and  a  spot  called 

the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  history  cliff,  where  the  hermitage,  to  wb 

goes  no  lower  tlian  the  reign  of  Elizabctli,  retired  after  pcrfonning  the  many 

and  a  few  sheets  only  of  a  fourth  volume  ous  exploits  recorded  of  him,  is  i 

were  prefMued  for  the  press,  when  he  re-  have  stood.     In  the  suburbs  of  Wi 

linquished  his  undertaking.    What  he  has  a  chaiitrj',  witli  a  siHtue,  was  ere 

executed  is,  however,  very  well  done,  ex-  his  memory,  in  the  reign  of  Hei 

hibiting  an  extent  of  research  and  read-  by  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 

ing,  and  a  correctness  of  taste  and  critical  castle  of  Warwick  are  still  sbm 

judgment,  which  render  it  a  subject  of  spear,  buckler,  spurs  and  bow,  m 

regret,  that  he  should  have  l)een  diverted  the  slippers  of  the  beautiful  Phil 

from  completing  his  design.    A  new  edi-  whom  he   performed  all  his  wo 

tion  of  the  History  of  Poetry,  with  a  pre-  achievements.      Resides  many   ri 

liminary  essay,  and  the  notes  of  Ritson,  over  dragons,   wild  Itoars,  6cc^  i 

6lc^  was  published  in  1824  (4  vola^  8va).  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  th< 
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dn|^  coinbit  with  an  enormouB  ordinary  high  tide.     A  spacious  canal 

rho   Blood  ibith  as  the  cham-  unites  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac. 

the  Duiea^  at  Memhill,  near  the  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  good  wa- 

'  Manchester,  when  king  Athel-  ter,  and  is  pleasantly    situated   with  a 

beaiefed^— The  history  of  War-  range  of  heights  in  the  rear,  affording 

ly  be  found  m  M  English  and  many  fine  sites,  and  the  Potomac,  of  more 

nMnances.  than  a  mile  in  width,  opening  towards  the 

ricK,  Eakl  of.    (See  DudUy.)  south.    Near  the  head  of  tide- water  nav- 

f  QtHtanu.    (See  Chuiaousi,)  ipition,  and  having  an  easy  communica- 

t  Ordxr  op.    (See  Sweden.)  tion  with  the  ocean,  it  is  connected  with 

•    (See  Brewings)  a  rich  back  country  by  the  Chesapeake 

«■;  a  laij^eestuaiy  on  the  eastern  and  Ohio  canal.    Steam-boats  ply  rcgu- 

BogtawLinthe  counties  of  Norfolk  larly  between  Washington  and  BaJdmore, 

som.    When  the  tide  isfull,  tlie  Alexandria,  Norfolk  and  other  places; 

under  water ;  but  when  the  tide  and  eight  sta^coaches  leave  daily  for 

ii  passaUe  1^  travellers,  though  Baltimore,  besides  several  in  other  direc- 

oot  danger  from  quicksands.  tions.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out ;  but 

me  OF  Oees.    (See  Miningy  vol.  a  small  part  of  the  ground  embraced 

M.)  within  the  plan  is  built  upon.     Streets 

uraron,  the  capital  of  the  U.  running  north  and  south,  are  crossed  by 

I  the  district  of  Columbia,  is  situ-  otheis    running  east  and    west,    whilst 

he  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  and  those  which  are  called  avenues,  traverse 

:  bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  East-  these  rectangular  divisions  diagonally,  and 

ch.     The  Tiber,  a  smadl  stream,  are  so  laid  out  as  to  afford  the  most  direct 

iu|^  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and  communication    between   those    places 

B  mcy  be  conveyed  to  the  capitol  deemed  the  most  important,  or  which 

prosident^  house.  Lat  38°  32^54"  ofller    tlie    most    aj^reeable    prospects. 

77^  V  ^'  W.  from  Greenwich  Where  the  avenues  form  acute  angles  by 

siioen  maps  it  is  often  made  the  their  intersections  with  the  streets,  there 

idian) ;  436  mUes  south-west  of  are  reservations  which  are    to    remain 

996  of  New  York,  136  of  Phila-  open.    The  avenues  are  named  after  the 

37  of  Baltimore ;    553  north-  states  of  the  Union,  and  the  streets  are 

CharksBton,  1260  north-east  of  designated  numerically  or  alphabetically, 

leeoB,  and  897  east  of  St.  Louis ;  beginning  at  the  capitol ;  those  running 

ell   by  the   course  of  the  Po-  north  and  south  of  it  being  designated  by 

&Qin  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  pop-  the  leuers  of  the  alphabet — A  north,  A 

in    1610,   fi206;    1820,  13,247;  south,  &c.— and  those  east  and  west  of  iV 

iJB33^  population  of  the  district,  being  numbered — as  1st  street  east,  1st 

Bt-mBotioned  period,  39,858,  of  street  west,  &c.  The  avenues  and  streets 

056  were  daves.    The  city  of  leading  to  public  places  are  from  120  to 

doa  became  the  seat  of  govern-  160  feet  wide ;  the  others  from  70  to  110 

1800  ;uid  it  is  the  residence  of  tho  feet    The  public  buildings  are,  1.  the 

t,  and  the  other  chief  executive  capitol,  situated  on  Capitol  square,  at  the 

yf  the  federal  government.    The  head  of  Pennsylvania  avenue.    It  is  of 

lougreas  meets  at  Washington  on  the    Corinthian    order,   constructed    of 

Bfonday  of  December    every  free-stone,  and  composed  of  a  centre  and 

d  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  two  wings.    The  length  of  the  whole  is 

Mm  its  annual  sittings  here,  be-  350  feet ;  depth  of  the  winss,  121  feet ; 

on  the  second  Monday  of  Jan-  height  to  top  of  dome,  120  feet     A  Co- 

WaBhinston  is  separated    from  rinthian  portico  extends  the  length  of  the 

iwn  by  Rock  creek,  over  which  centre,  %vhich  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda, 

I  BBfenl  bridges,  and  from  Alex-  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-six 

tdw  Potomac,  over  which  is  a  feet  in  height  The  rotunda  is  ornament- 

S  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length :  ed  with  relievos,  and  contains  four  paint- 

Bf  alnii  Bereral  bridges  over  the  ings,  executed  by  Trumbull,  representing 

is.    This  rirer  has  a  sufficient  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 


upon 

fljqiteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Po-  two  Indians.    Adjoining  this,  on  the  west, 

ridge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  is  the  library  of  congress.  The  hall,  nine- 

'      fast  of  water  at  ty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  width, 
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and  thirty-six  in  height,  contains  16,000  the  county  of  Westmorelaiid,  Viii^nii. 

volumes.     The  senate-chamber,  in  the  When  but  ten  years  old,  be  i»-aa  dcprif^t 

north  wing,  is  a  semicircle  of  seventy-  of  his  father,  m  consequence  of  whieh 

four  feet  m   length,    and    forty-two   in  the  care  of  his  improvement  devolved  ei- 

height.   Over  the  president's  chair  is  a  clusively  upon  his  remaining  poreof,  who 

portrait  of  Washington,  by  Rembrandt  admirably  fulfilled  her  duty  towards  him; 

reale.    The  represeutativcs'  chamber,  in  but,  from  the  limited  extent  of  her  ibr- 

the  south  wing,  is  also  a  semicircle,  nine-  tunc,  hts  education   was  coufiDed  to  the 

ty-five  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  heiglit.  strictly  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  In 

The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six  1743,  his  elder  brother  married  a  coo- 

colunms  and  pilasters  of  breccia,  or  Po-  nexion  of  lord  Fair&x,  the  proprietor  of 

tomac  marble.    A  colossal  statue  of  lib-  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia  |  in  coom- 

erty,  and  a  stntue  of  history,  are  the  prin-  quence  of  which  George  was  iDtrodnced 

cifial  embellishments  of  the  hall.    Imme-  to  the  acquaintance  of  that  nobleinaB, 

diately  beneath  tlie  senate-chamber,  and  who  gave  him,  when  in  his  eigfaieeDlh 

nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  j  aar,  an  appointment  as  surveyor  in  Cba 

is  the  room  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  western  part  of  the  territory  meotioDed. 

supreme  court  are  held.    The  president's  In  1751,  his  military  bent  induced  him  to 

house  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofly  accept  the  station  of  one  of  the  adjaiant- 

basement,  and  180  feet  long  by  85  wide,  generals  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 

Four  brick  buildings,  two  stories  high,  major.    Soon  afterwards,  he  was  tent,  bj 

with  freestone  basements  and  Ionic  por-  governor  Dinwiddie,  on  a  perilotis  mii- 

ticoes,  contain  the  offices  of  the  principal  sion,  in  consequence  of  the  French  troops 

executive    departments.      The    general  having  taken  possession  of  a  tract  of 

post-ofiice,  200  feet  long,  contains  also  country  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  ooid- 

tlie  patent-ofiice.    I'he  navy-yard,  on  the  meuced  the  erection  of  a  line  of  poM^  to 

Auacostia,  with  an  armory,  &c. ;  the  ma-  be  extended  from  the  lakes  to  that  river, 

rine  barracks,  to  the  north  of  the  navy-  Afler  great  toil  and  danger,  he  reached 

yard  ;  an  arsenal,  public  manu&ctories  of  the  station  of  the  French  commander,  l» 

arms  and  military  stores,  &c.,  are  among  whom  he  delivered  the  governor^  lecier; 

the  otlier  public  establishments.  There  are  and,  having   received  an  answer  fitmi 

also,  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty  him,  he  returned.    As  no  disposition  wai 

churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  alms-house,  indicated  to  comply  with  the  requintioo 

&c.    Columbia  college,  which  was  in-  which  had  been  made,  a  regiment  wai 

corporated  by  congress  in  1821,  is  situated  raised  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Brii- 

a  little  to  tlie  north  of  the  city,  and  has  ish  crown,  and  Mr.  Washington  was  ip- 

^ur  instructers  and  about  fifly  students,  pointed  its  lieutenant-colonel.     On  tbs 

There   are    also    two    Roman  Catholic  death  of  the  colonel,  Mr.  Fiy,  he  me- 

institutions,  which  are  under  the  care  of  r«eded  to  the  command,  and  greatly  di»- 

the  sisters  of  charity.    In  August,  1814,  tinguished  himself  by  bis  defence  of  ftit 

Washington  was  taken  by  the  British,  Necessity  against  a  very  superior  French 

under    p^neral    Roes,  who    set   fire   to  force.    He  %vas  obliged,  at  lencth,  to  et- 

die  capitol,  president's  house,  and  other  pitulatc,  but  on  higmv  ftivcnrable  terns; 

public  offices.    The  library  of  congress  and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  pasnfil  a 

was  burued  at  this  time,  and  that  of  Mr.  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct  oe 

Jefferson  was  subsequendy  purchased  to  the  occasion.    In  the  course  of  the 


replace  it.  ter  of  1754,  orders  were  received  fiem 

Washi.ngton,  a  village  about  seven  i^ngland  for  settling  the  rank  of  the  oA- 

miles  east  of  Natchez,  in  Mississippi,  is  cers  of  l:*^  majesty's  forces;  and»tho« 

the  seat  of  Jefferson  college,  which  is  the  who  werecoii'.niissioned  by  the  king  I' — 

first  Uterary  institution  in  that  state.    It  directed  to  take  rank  of  the ' 

was  establinhed  in  1802,  but,  for  many  officers,  colonel  Washington  r 

yeans  ^^^>s  I'ot  equal  to  the  minor  acade-  commission  in  disgust.     He  then  ntdnd 

mics  of  New  England.  It  has  lately  been  to  a  countr>'-seat,  which  he  had  atquiied 

converted  into  a  military  school,  on  the  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  who^  having 

plan  of  tliat  at  West  Point    The  build-  served  in  the  expedition  against  Caithage- 

mgs  are  coimnodious,  and  the  situation  na,  had  named  it  rnourii  Femon^  in  bonar 

pleasant     It  has  ten  instructeni  and  160  of  the    admiral   who    commanded  lbs 

students.  fleet  in  that  enterprise.    He  did  not,  how- 

Washinotox,  George,  the  third  son  of  ever,  remain  long  in  private  life.    In  the 

Augustine  WaMliington,  waslwm,  Feb. 22,  ppring  of  1755,  he  was  invited,  by  gene 

172^  near  tlie  baiucs  of  the  Potomac,  in  rid  Braddock,  to  enter  his  fiunily  ■•  a  vol* 
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«iil-de-€amp,  in  his  expedition  to  nies  formed  tlirougli  tLe  nortlicm  parts 
io.  TIm  bkUHy  of  this  disastrous  of  \1r^nia  to  command  them,  and  ivos 
\xaDf  and  the  advninible  conduct  of  also  elected  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
ogton,  are  too  well  known  to  need  gress  which  met  at  Pliiladelphia.  Here 
Mmx  bad  hii  counsels  been  follow-  he  was  placed  on  oil  those  committees 
I  reanlL  in  all  probability,  would  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements 
een  diflenoL  In  the  battle  with  for  defence.  When  it  became  neccs- 
Sami  he  had  two  horses  killed  un-  sary  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief^ 
n,  and  fibur  balls  [Missed  through  his  military  character,  the  solidity  of 
It ;  bat,  to  the  astonishment  of  ml,  his  judgment,  the  stcody  finnness  of  his 
apied  unhurt,  while  every  other  of-  temper,  the  dignity  of  his  person  and 
n  bonebock  was  either  killed  or  deportment,  the  confidence  msnircd  by 
ed.  Hisreputatk>nwasnowestab-  his  patriotism  and  rectitude,  and  the  in- 
•nd  he  was  immediately  appoint-  dependence  of  his  fortune,  combined  to 
Jie  eommand  of  a  regiment  con-  designate  him,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  for  that 
of  sixteen  companies,  raised  by  important  station;  and, occordingly,  on  the 
islature  of  Virginia,  for  the  defence  fourteenth  of  June,  1775,  he  was  uuani- 
navinoe,  after  the  intelligence  of  mously  chosen  *^  general  and  commander- 
net  of  Braddock,  and  the  retreat  in-chid*  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Colo- 
nbeTt  had  been  received.  He  nics,  and  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to 
■o  derignated^  in  his  commission,  be  raised  by  them."    Afler  expressing  liis 

eotnmander-in-chief  of  all  the  high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 

imieed  and  to  be  rairied  in  tho  colo-  him,  his  firm  determination  to  exert  every 

id,  as  m  adll  further  proof  of  the  power  he  ]>089cssed  in  the  service  of  his 

confideDee,  he  was  intrusted  with  coimtn*,  and  her  "glorious  cause,"  and 

lUfloal  privilege    of  selecting    his  his  diffidence  of  his  abilities  and  exjieri- 

fieen.    During  tho  years  1755^-  ence,  and  declining  all  compensation  for 

be  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  his  senices,  at  the  same  time  avowinc  on 

r  fimn  die  mcursions  of  the  French  intention  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his 

idiane — m  duty  from  which  he  was  expenses,  which  he  should  rely  on  coij- 

th  relieved  bv  the  capture  of  fort  gress  to  discharge,  he  ])roceeded,  as  soon 

ne.    After  t&is  expulsion  of  tlie  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 

I  fiom  the  Ohio,  the  hostile  opera-  made,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ameri- 

if  the  Indians  ceased,  and  Vir-  can  army,  tiien  at  Cambridge,   in  tlie 

was   felieved    from    the  dangers  neighborhood  of  Boston.     On  arriving 

riiieh  she  had  been   thrputcncd ;  there,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 

I  the  health  of  colonel  Wasliing-  mind  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties 

d  been  much  iiniwired  by  his  ar-  M'ith  which  he  was  obhged  to  struggle,  in 

Ubom,  and  his  domestic  affairs  re-  consequence  of  the  want  of  ammmiition, 

hie  attention,  ho  resigned  his  com-  clothing  and  magazines,  the  defiqiency 

I,  having    eitalilished    an    exact-  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of 

4Tf"pMna  In  Ilis  re^ment,  which  short  enlistments.    The  history  of  tliis 

d  the  greatest  credit  on  his  mili-  campaign  before  Boston  is  a  liistory  of 

buaeter.     He    soon     afterwards  successive  exortions  to  surmount  almost 

I  lffa»  Custia,  a  young  lady  to  insuperable  obstacles,  by  ono  who  was 

be  had  been  long  attached,  and  solicitous,  in  the    extreme,    to  |)erfonii 

lewiea  m  large  fortune,  i)ossessed  some  great  and  useful  achievement,  in 

Bimml  attractions  and  accomplish-  order  to  prove  himself  worthv  of  his 

ifnund.    Previously  to  his  resig-  high  station.    In  one  of  his  letters  to 

he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  gene-  congress,  at  this  period,  he  says,  **  I  can- 

embly,  of  which    he    had  been  not  help  acknowledging  that  I  have  many 

a   member   by  the  county  of  disagreeable    sensations   on  account  of 

iek.     For  several  years  after  his  mv  situation;  for  to  have  tlie  eyes  of  the- 

ftf  the  attention  of  colonel  Wash-  whole  continent   fixed    u|X)ji  mo,  with 

mm  principally  directed  to  tlie  anxious  exi)ectation  of  hearing  of  soino 

imentof  hii  estate.    He  continued  great  e\'ent,  and  to  be  restrained  in  ever>' 

w^pectabie  member  of  the  legis-  military  operation,  for  want  of  the  ntces- 

fi  the  province,  and  took  an  early  sary  means  to  carry  it  on,  is  not  very 

Bided  part  against  the  claims  of^  pleasing,  especially  as  tho  menus  used  to 

mej  anerted  by  the  British  par-  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  cncmv, 

•     Aa  boetilitiea  approached,  he  conceal  it  also  from  our  friends,  and  adtl 

oeea  by  the  independent  compa-  to  their  wonder."    This  was  written  in 
ziii.              7 
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Februaiy,  after  t  council  of  war  had  ex-  ezcepi  such  heavy  piecea  aa  eoold  noi  ba 

|n«ned  an  opinion,  chiefly  on  account  of  drawn  through  the  roada^  reoderad  thatm 

the  want  of  ammunition  for  the  artillery,  impaasable  by  rains,  were  carried  ovar 

against  the  execution  of  a   bold   plan  in  safety.    From  the  oommencemcnC  of 

which  he  had  formed  of  crossing  the  ice,  the  action,  on  the  morning  of  the  tweoty- 

and  attacking  general  Howe,  in  Boston,  seventh,  until  tlie  American  Ibroea  hai 

He  then  took  possession  of  the  heights  passed  the  East  river,  on  the  morning  of 

of  Dorchester,  in  the  persuasion  that  a  the  twenty -ninth,hiBexertioiiBaAdfttiiiMi 

general  action  would  ensue,  as  the  posi-  were  unremitted.    Throughout  that  tune, 

tion  enabled  him  to  annoy  the  ships  in  he  was  almost  constantly  on  horaaback, 

the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town,  and  never  closed  his  eyea.    T^m  manMr 

The  British  general,  in  consequence,  was  in  which  this  operation  was  perfbrmad, 

reduced  to  tno  alternative  of  either  dis-  greatly  enhanced  his  militaiy  reputatioB ; 

lodging  the  Americans  or  evacuating  the  and  it  may  justly  be  ranked  nmoog  tboae 

place,  and  endeavored  to  accomplish  the  skilful  mancBuvres  which  diatinguWi  a 

former ;  but  tho  troops  which  were  em-  master  in  the  art  of  war.    No  ordiBHj 

harked  (or  tlie  purpoee,  were  scattered  talents,  certainly,  are  requiaite  to  wilb- 

by  a  furk>us  storm,  and  disabled  fitnn  draw,  without  loss,  a  defeated,  diepiriied 

inmiediately  prosecuting  the  enteiprise.  and  undisciplined  army  flom  the  viev 

Before  they  could  be  again  in  readiness  of  an  experien<^  and  able  enemy,  and 

for  the  attack,  the  American  works  were  to  transport  them  in  safety  aeroas  m  kifs 

made  so  strong,  that  an  attempt  upon  river,  while  watched  by  a  numeroui  and 

them  was  thouffht  unadvisable ;  and  the  vigilant  fleeL      In  conaequenea  of  Ike 

evacuation  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  operations  of  the  British  genefal,  k  aaai 

It  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  became  indispensable  to  evacuata  New 

and  gave  great  joy  to  the  United  Colonies.  York.    This  was  done  on  tha  fiAeMh 

Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  of  September,  with  an  inconaiderabla  ka 

general  and  his  army,  ''for  their  wise  of  men.     The  strongest   point  <k  Ike 

and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and  position  which  Washington  than  look, 

acquisition  of  Boston,"  and  directed  a  was  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  il  waa  aoon  ate- 

modal  of  gold  to  bo  struck  in  commemo-  wards  deemed  necessary  to  Mfithdiaw  al- 

ration  of  tho  evenL    As  soon  as  the  Brit-  together  from  Yoric  island,  and  iIm  amy 

ish  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  the  American  moved  towards  the  White  Plaina.     Gca- 

armv  proceeded,  by  divisions,  to  New  eral  Howe  followed,  and  the  battle  of  tke 

Yoik,  where  it  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  White'  Plains  ensued,  in  which  a 


of  April.      Every  efibrt  was   made  by  of  the  American  forces,  occupying  a  hil 

Washington  to  fortify  the  citv,  before  the  on  the  right  of  the  army,  under  the  oobh 

appearance  of  the  enemy.    In  the  begin-  mand  of  general  Mac  Dougal,  were  driven 

ningofJuly,  the  British  troops  were  landed  from  their  station  after  an  animated 

on  Staten  island,  and  some  eflforts  were  gagcment      Wasliington  then   cha 

made  by  lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  his  position  for  another,  and  Howa, 

fleet,  to  open  negotiations  for  the  restore-  sidcring  this  too  strong  to  be  attammed 

tion  of  peace ;  but  they  failed,  in  conse-  with  prudence,  retired  down  the  Noth 

quence  of  tho  refusal  of.  the  American  river,  for  tlio  purpose  of  inventing  fint 

commander  to  receive  any  communica-  Wasliington,  on   Yoric  island.     It  wm 

tion  not  addressed  to  him  in  such  a  way  taken,  and  its  garrison  mode  priaonefs  of 

as  to  acknowledge  his  public  character,  war ;   on  which  tho  American  geooal 

The  English  commander  had  directed  his  retnmted  into  New  Jersey.    His  nituatioa 

letters  to  ^  George  Washington,  esquire,"  now  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.    AD 

and  then  to  "  Geoq^o  Washington,  &c^  his  eflforts  to  raise  the  militia  bad  been 

6lc^  &€.,**  but  dochning  an  unequivocal  ineflcctual ;  and  no  confidence  eoahl  be 

recognition  of  his  station.     The  disss-  entertauied  of  receiving  reinforeeowBti 

trous  afliiir  of  l^ong  island  soon  after-  from  any  quarter.     But  that  unyieldiBg 

wards  occurred,  on  the  twenty-seventh  firmness,  which  constituted  oaa  of  lbs 

of  August,  in  which  Washington  waa  most  valuable  and  nrominent  limita  of  hia 

obliged    to    behold  the  carnage  of  his  character,  enabled  nim  to  bear  up  agninHl 

iroofM  without  being  able  to  assist  them,  every  difficulty.     **  Undismayed,"   aayn 

It  constrained  him  to  withdrew  his  forces  Marshall,  **by  the  dangers  which  ior- 

•^ntirely  from  the  island,  which  he  ac-  rounded  him,  he  did  not,  for  an  inataal, 

iH>mplished  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-  relax  his  exertions,  nor  omit  any  thing 

eighth,  with  such  secrecy,  that  all  the  which  could  obstruct  the  piogican  of  tba 

troops  and  militaij  stores,  with  the  greater  enemy,  or  improve  his  own  emidilina. 

/>Mft  of  the  provutoDSf  and  all  the  artillery,  He  did  not  appear  to  despair  of  tka  pub- 
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Kjt  but  mxuggjM  against  adyerae  raise  a  powerful  force  for  the  ensuing  cam- 

f  with  die  hope  of  yet  Tanquish-  paign ;  but  his  eflbrts  were  not  attended 

9  diffioohiee  which   surrounded  with  corresponding  success.    Not  allow- 

id  eooMuidy  showed  himself  to  ing  himself  to  be  dispirited,  he  endeavored 

"  and  enlbeUed  army,  with  a  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  in  his 

countenance,  be-  hands,  which,  however,  so  far  from  en- 

I  in  himself  and  invito-  abling  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  offen- 


ad  iBspbinffwith  confidence  the  sive  operations  he  had  meditated,  were 

I  of  ocheni    To  this'  unconquera-  unequal  even  to  defensive  war.    In  July, 

fumm^  to  this  perfect  self-posses-  ^neral  Howe  embarked  his  forces ;  and, 

nder  the  moet  desperate  circum-  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  des- 

,  ii  America,  in  m  great  degree,  tination  of  the  fleet  was  against  Philadel- 

d  6r  lier  independence."    In  his  phia,  Washington  moved  southward  to 

dNrmwh  New  Jersey,  Washington  the  Delaware.    On  the  twenty-fiflh  of 

lowedo^the  British  army,  flushed  August,  the  British  disembarked  at  the 

"" —  *--My  disciplined,  and  per-  ferry  of  Elk  river,  and,  on  the  tenth  of 

whilst  his  own  troops  September,  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  was 

destitute^-  and  daily  de-  fought,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de* 

the  expiration  of  their  terms  feated.    It  opened  the  way  to  Philadelphia 

In  December,  the  British  for  the  enemy;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth, 

I  made  an  attempt  to  get  posses-  they  entered  the  city,  though  not  before 

a  number  of  boats  for  the  trans-  Washington  had  made  an  enort  to  engage 

mofhisfofces over  the  Delaware;  them  again  on  the  sixteenth,  which  %vaR 

wmg  fkiled,  be  went  into  quarters,  frustrated  bv  a  violent  rain,  that  ren- 

DgtOD,  having,  about  the  same  time,  dered  the  nre^arnis  of  the    Americans 

ined  by  eome  effective  reinforce-  unfit  for  use,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat, 

madititfed  a  blow  on  the  enemy  without  any  thing  more  than  a  skirmisii 

dietributed  in  their  cantonments,  between  the  advance<l  parties.    *'  From 

might  rstrieve,  in  a  measure,  the  the  twcnty-fiflh  of  August,"  says  Mar- 

JIM  poeture  of  American  aftairs,  shall,  "when  the  Briush  army  landed 

Philadelc^iiafinom  immediate  dan-  at  the  head  of  Elk,  until  the  twenty-sixth 

d  rauae  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  of  September,    when  it  entered  Phila- 

fmen.  ^  He  accordingly  formed  the  delphia,  the  campaign  had  been  active, 

'ahariring  all  the  British  posts  on  and  the  duties  of  the  American  general 

laware  at  the  same  instant ;  but  only  uncommonly  arduous.    The  best  English 

It  of  it  eucoeeded  which  -wns  con-  writers  bestow  high  encomiums  on  sir 

by  him  in  person.    It  is  unneces-  William  Howe  for  his  military  skill  and 

gif  ellie  particulara  of  the  successes  masterly  movements  during  this  period. 

Hon  and  Princeton.  Besides  the  im-  At  Brandy  wine,  especially,  Washington 

eadfantafles  accruing  from  them  iti  is  supposed  to  have  been  '  outgeneralled, 

Philadel^ia,  and  recovering  New  more  out^enerolled  than  in  any  action  of 

,  the  moral  efiects  which  tliey  pro-  tho  war.      If  all  the  operations  of  this 

in  leniiimating  the  spirit  of  the  pco-  trying  period  lie  examined,  and  the  means 

n  incalculable.    Confidence  in  the  in  possession  of  both  be  considered,  the 

inder-iD-chief  became    imivereaL  American  chief  will  appear  in  no  respect 

Iktfely   afterwards,    congress    de-  inferior  to  his  adversary.    With  an  army 

tfani,  in  the  then  state  of  Slings,  the  decidedly  inferior,  not  only  in  numbers, 

drtenee of civilliberty  depended  on  but  in  every  military  requisite,  except 

iitaseeiition  of  military  jjowcrs,  to  courage,  in  an  open  country,  he  eniploj^ed 

one  direction  of  whicli,  distant,  nu-  his  enemy  near  thirty  days  in  advancing 

I  and  deliberative  bodies  were  un-  about  sixty  miles.  In  this  time,  he  fought 

and  authorized  j^eral  Washing-  one  general  action,  and,  though  defeated, 

taiM  uteen  additional  regiments,  was  able  to  reassemble  the  same  undisci- 

ring  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  plined,  unclotlied,  and  almost  unfed,  army, 

months^  dtictatorial  power,  for  the  and,  the  fifth  day  uflerwards,  again  to 

St  of  the  war.    In  the  l)eginning  of  ofler  battle.    When  the  armies  were  sep- 

MTaihington  caused  all  his  soldiere  arated  by  a  storm,  which  involved  him  m 

inociilrtwdi  as  the  small-pox  had  tlie  most  distressing   circumstauccs,  he 

I  more  fioal  in  his  camp  than  the  extricated  himself  from  them,  and  still 

of  the  enemy.    During  this  winter,  maintained  a  respectable  and  imposing 

tte  two  armies  were  in  their  re-  countenance.   The  only  advantage  wliich 

PBi|uarten,  he  used  every  exertion  to  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  was  at  the 
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Ijftule  f/f  Brandy  wine :  aod  tljat  was  pro-  imposible :  and  eren  the  troofw  who  had 

(!iic«^  by  tii*i  coiitnuietj  and  unc«rtaujt}'  roiiqueppd  under  Gates  received  the  hdm 

of  th«  jnteilj^nc«  received.     In  a  new  of  tiie  change   whh  iDdignation.     The 

army,  wiiere  iidlita7>'  talent  has  not  lieen  machinations  of  his  eneaiics  were  fiu»- 

wHl'  lh<sd,  the  general  l*  peculiarly  ex-  trated  without  any  etforts  oo  hie  peit,  aod 

posed  to  the  rhaiice  of  enjpluyin^  not  tiie  only  did   injury*   to  themselveiL      They 

Mwt  iriStruiiientK.      in    a    c.4fuuxr\\    too,  made  no  undue  impression  on  hie  Heedf 

which 'is  civered  with  woo<l,  precise  in-  mind,  nor  did  the}'  change  one  of  ha 

formation  of  the  nuiiiljers  corn  poising  dif-  measures.     His  st-nsibilitiea  were  lor  hii 

ferent  Cilumns  is  to  be  gained  with  dilfi-  country,  and  not  for  hiiiael£     In  Juo^ 

cully.**     After  the  occu|Mitjon  of  Philadel-  ]77d  the  British  evacuated  Pfaibdelpbia, 

{)hia,the  Britinh  general  having  divided  which  w^as  rendered  a  dangerous  ]      ' '  ^ 

lis  i'orce,  K>  a.s  to  ^ive  Wai>hington  a  tair  for  them  by  the  part  it  i»'bs  now 

opjiortunity  to  engage*  him  witli  ailvantage,  that  France  was  about  to  take  in  the 

he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  by  and  the  naval  tbrce  which  had  ~ 


fNirprii<iug  lU*:  camp  which  had  been  mured  by  that  power  before  she  declaied 
fonned  at  (jermautowii,  and  attacking  hersehl  They  retreated  upon  New  Yoffk, 
boUi  wings,  in  frrjnt  and  rc^ar,  at  the  same  through  Jeraey,  followed  by  WsMhing- 
time.  lie  made  all  hu«  armii^'cments  with  ton,  who,  in  pppo!*ition  to  the  opiniui 
his  wonteil  caution  and  address ;  and,  on  of  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  taking 
the  4th  of  OrtolN^r,  the  enterprise  was  his  measures  on  his  own  responaifaiyiy, 
carrie<l  into  effect,  and,  tor  a  time,  seemed  brought  tlicm  to  an  action  on  tne  24th  M 
certain  of  a  succesisful  issue :  but  the  dark-  the  montli,  at  Monmoudi,  whicii,  though 
nesd  of  the  morning,  produced  by  a  fog  not  a  decided  victory,  was  yet  fiivonble 
of  uncormnon  density,  introducing  confu-  to  the  American  arin^  and  productive  of 
sion  into  tlie  American  troops,  Washing-  great  8atb«fiiction  to  congress  and  the 
ton  was  compelled  to  relinquisii  his  ho|)es,  country*.  lie  passed  the  night  in  his  cioek, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  secure  the  in  the  midMt  of  his  soldiers,  intending  l» 
retreat  of  his  men.  This  he  did  without  renew  tlie  engagement  on  the  followiog 
loss.  Decided  apprr>b:ition  was  expressed  morning ;  but,  lK*fore  the  return  of  dar, 
by  congress,  IkaIi  of  tlie  plan  of  this  en-  the  enemy  had  marched  oflf  in  nlence, 
terprise,aud  of  the  roura^ro  with  which  it  and  etTected  their  retreat  to  New  Yoriu 
was  execute^l  ;  and  their  thanks  were  Marsludl  lias  given  an  extract  from  a  leOer 
voted  to  the  gonei-al  and  the  army.  Hav-  of  Lafayette  to  him  re«tppcting  this  beak; 
ing  taken  all  ^»ossihIe  nicoitures  to  cut  oir  in  which  he  says,  **  Never  was  geneni 
the  enemy  Iroiii  Miiiplies,  Washington  W&jliington  gi-eater  in  war  than  in  tbil 
took  post  at  White  Marsh,  where  on  at-  motion:  his  presence  stopped  the  retrrst, 
tempt  to  suq)ri:>i;  iiiiii  was  made  by  gen-  his  dii«positions  fixed  tlie  victor^'.  Hii 
eral  Howe ;  but  it  was  disconcerted,  in-  fine  ap|iearance  on  horselmck,  iiis  eshn 
tclligence  having  n.^aohed  him  of  the  in-  coiiragi*,  rouse<l  by  the  animation  pio- 
tencled  stn>ke.  He  then  distributed  his  ductal  by  the  vexation  of  the  momiDg  {k 
soldiers  in  wiiitor-<^uartersat  Valley  Forge,  dtpii  de  la  maiinie)^  gave  him  tlie  air  bat 
where  their  bulferings  were  excessive  in  culciilated  to  excite  enthusiasm.^  In  the 
consequence  of  the  intense  severity  of  the  year  1779,  congress  had  fbniied  tlie  pits 
season,  and  their  want  of  most  of  the  of  an  invasion  of  Canatia,  which  wes 
nccessari<*s  for  comfort,  and  even  for  ex-  deemed  altogether  incx|>eilieiit  hy  Wash- 
istence.  Kvtrry  efiort  was  made  by  him  ington ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  request- 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  augment  ed  a  }X)rsonal  interview.  This  was  sc- 
their  numlMT.^;  and,  Cnr  these  ends,  he  cedttl  to ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Philodri- 
I'xercised,  thongh  with  caution,  the  dicta-  phia,  a  committee  was  api>ointcd  to  con- 
torial  iH)wers  intnis:e<l  to  hun  by  con-  ler  with  him  on  that  |>articular  mbiect, 
gress.  His  incessiuit  luliors  and  unyield-  and  on  the  general  state  of  the  army  and 
ing  i>atriotism  could  not,  however,  save  the  countr)'.  The  result  of  tlieir  confer- 
him  from  the  im])utations  which  want  of  enctrs  was,  tliat  the  ex|)edition  against  Can- 
buccess,  even  tliough  occasioned  hy  iiipu-  ada  was  utiandoned  :  and  every  arrange- 
|N*mhlu  olistiicles,  always  engcMiders ;  and  ment  recommended  by  the  coiiunander- 
u  cr>mhination  was  formed  to  deprive  him  in-chief  received  the  attention  to  which 
of  his  command,  nnd  Kulwtitutc  in  his  all  his  opinions  were  entiUed.  I-Vom  this 
place  the  victor  of  Saratoga,  g(>neral  period  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  no  inci* 
(rates,  ihit  to  weaken  his  hold  uiM)n  the  dent  calling  fr>r  (Kirticular  mention  occn^ 
contiden<'e  ar:d  affection  of  th<>  gn'at  l»ody  red  in  WusliingtonV  career.  He  remain* 
of  the  people  and  the  army,  was  found  ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Yoik» 
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ng  Ae  raemy,  and  taking  evorj  with  congreag  req)ecting  the  militanr 
m  ftr  the  ipwbie  of  the  country,  eetablishment  of  the  succeeding  year.  He 
ft  bene  able  to  perform  any  striking  addreased  a  circular  to  all  tlie  state  aove- 
m  Henad  to  contend  with  dsfficul-  reignties,  preiBBinj^  the  importance  of  sup- 
be  maataring  of  which  required  pliea.  He  promised  and  made  all  possi- 
qualitiea  than  are  neceasaiy  to  gain  bleexeftiona  toMrards  expelling  tlie  Brit- 
iaut  ▼ictoiT.  His  soldiers  could  ish  from  New  York  and  Charleston.  H« 
\y  be  kept  fiom  perilling  with  cold  felt  alarn^  and  proolaimed  increased  dan- 
nnsBTt  or  £rom  dispereing  and  liv-  ger,  lest  the  debates  in  the  British  parlia- 
;  pTnnder.  They  were  daily  leav-  raent  concerning  peace  shpuld  beget  su- 
»Mnrice:  some  regiments  mutinied;  pineness  in  America.  During  the  win- 
fVvellBdand  marched  home;  and  ter-quarters,  when  the  military  situation 
Id  obtain  no  compliance  with  his  of  affairs  in  general  would  have  allowed 
nqoiaitMDa  lor  recruits.  Nothing  of  his  abaence  from  camp,  be  remained 
be  boaer  and  more  precarious  than  there,  in  order  to  watch  and  allay  the  dis- 
id  by  which  the  army  was  kept  contents  of  the  American  troops,  who  sup- 
;  and,  in  any  other  hands  than  posed  themselves  ill-treated  by  congress 
nat  inevitably  have  been  broken,  and  the  states.  Afler  the  treaty  of  peace 
I  apito  of  every  obstacle  and  disas-  was  signed,  those  discontents,  which  he 
pravanted  the  enemy  from  accom-  knew  at  least  to  be  plausible,  gave  him 
g  any  thing  material^  and  adopted  much  trouble  and  disquietude.  He  added 
■wpaialoiy  atepa  aa  might  eimble  to  his  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which 
»  tnin  to  advantage  any  fortunate  he  noticed  and  counteracted  the  fhmous 
itwiiioh  might  occur.  In  1781,  he  Newburgh  letters,  and  suppressed  the 
d,  in  coqiunction  wkh  count  de  mutiny  of  the  Philadelphia  line.  While, 
mbeau,  a  ^rand  enterprise  against  however,  he  vindicated  discipline,  and 
rork ;  but  circumstances  concurred  enforced  subordination  to  the  civil  author- 
lee  an  alteration  in  his  vievini,  and  ities,  he  deeply  sympathized  vrith  the  su^ 
et  them  to  operations  in  the  south,  fering  troops,  and  used  every  lavi^ul 
Btimied,  however,  arrangements  for  means  ofjirocuring  redress  for  their  griov- 
Mupl  on  the  city,  in  order  to  deceive  ances.  On' tlie  2^  of  November,  1783, 
ay  CltntOD  aa  to  his  real  intentions,  peace  and  independence  being  achieved, 
he  did  with  considerable  address,  the  British  forces  evacuated  New  York, 
igoiti  he  commenced  his  move-  and  Washington  made  his  public  entry 
and,  having  taken  measures  for  the  into  that  city,  attended  bv  a  splendid  vol- 
artaliun  of  ma  army  down  the  Chcs-  unteer  retinue.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
^  he  proceeded  to  Virginia  with  De  he  took  his  solemn  farewell  of  the  princi- 
mlwmn  and  the  chevalier  de  Cha-  pal  officers  of  the  American  army,as8em- 
•  Chi  the  14th  of  September,  he  bled  in  a  hotel  at  New  York.  On  the 
d  WilUa^naburg,  and  had  an  imme-  19th  of  that  month,  at  Annapolis,  where 
rtarview  with  count  de  Grasse,  the  congress  was  then  in  session,  he  resigned, 
il  of  the  French  fleet,  which  %va8  in  form,  to  that  body  the  commission 
n  the  bay  at  the  time,  for  the  pur-  which  he  had  so  long  and  gloriously 
f  a^juating  a  plan  of  cooi)eration  borne,  and  returned  to  private  life,  which 
Mara  to  the  investment  of  tiie  Brit-  he  so  much  loved.  After  peace  was  pro- 
Xoiktown,  to  which  they  had  re-  claimed,  congress  unanimously  passed  a 
Tlieaiege  commenced  on  the  28th  resolution  for  the  erection  of  an  equestri- 
tanbar;  and,  on  tlie  19th  of  Octo-  an  statue  of  their  general,  at  the  place 
ler  aerere  figliting^  lord  Comwallis  which  should  be  established  for  the  scat 
idiMad  to  ihB  necessity  of  surren-  of  government  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
the  poaia  of  Yorinown  and  ginia  also  decreed  to  him  '^a  statue  of  the 
satar  Point,  with  their  gairisons,  finest  marble  and  best  workmanship," 
0  ahma  in  the  harbor,  with  tlieir  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  was 
If  tome  land  and  naval  forces  of  placed  in  the  capitol  of  Virginia.  Washing- 
ea  and  France.  The  capture  of  ton  took  great  interest  in  the  navigation 
■aOb  waa  general^  considered  as  of  the  Virginia  rivers:  he  exerted  himself 
iMog  atroKe  of  the  war ;  iMit  it  to  procure  joint  legislative  acts  of  Vir^pnia 
sed  no  dimaitk>n  in  the  American  and  Maryland  for  the  improvement  oi  the 
mdef^in-diief  to  relax  in  those  Potomac.  He  negotiated  with  the  latter  on 
OS  winch  might  yet  be  necessary  thepartof  the  former  state;  and  the  legis- 
va  the  gieat  onect  of  the  contest  lature  of  Maryland,  anxious  to  bear  some 

'  to  Phihidelphia  to  confer  testimony  to  his  worth,  unanimously  passed 

7* 
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a  Mil  autlKfrizinr^  th<;  treaiunr  to  mb-  ricled^and  a  conflict  of  ttrong 
ficriU',  ^  fur  tiift  (leneHt  of  ^iieral  Wash-  keen  jeaJoiLMea,  partial  interuia,  and  un- 
inj^m,**  the  Miruf:  number  of  iihares  in  tried  theonesL  Wai«hingion  was  cImku 
rach  of  th«;  navij(atJon  com|ianiefl  to  be  as  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  fniardiia 
ftmtful,  art  wf:rR  Ui  U;  cakfrn  for  the  state,  of  the  unirereal  weal :  in  no  iimaDre  did 
Wahliin^^ton  was  ernlmrraMed  by  this  gen-  be  act  or  appear  otherwise.  Hk  ineet- 
errnii  and  honorable  proreedin^.  In  a  sant  application  to  businesB  impaired  hit 
fine  letter  of  ai:knowlerl|jrnu:nt,  he  dcclin-  robust  constitution.  Succesnve  attacks 
ml  tin;  larfre  flonntjrm  for  himself,  Imt  of  a  severe  diaease  compelled  him,  b 
ask«Ml  it  for  K^mie  objertii  of  a  public  na-  1790,  to  n:tirp,  tor  a  idiort  lime,  to  roomt 
ture.  Tlie  filiares  were  then  reserved  tor  Vernon.  On  all  points  of  coDfleqaenep 
the  um:  of  a  fi«;niinary  of  k;nniinj^  estab-  connected  with  domestic  or  foreign  a^ 
liHhf4i  in  the  \ieiniiy  of  James  and  Poto-  fairs,  he  consulted  his  able  cabinec  with 
mac  riverx.  In  17'"7,  the  legislature  of  much  deference,  col kM:ted  their  opinioni 
Virginia  uiianirnouMlv  elecUsd  him  one  of  anxiously,  and  decided  only  afVer  mature 
their  del«;gat«:H  to  tfie  rx)uvcntion  to  lie  detilieration.  The  occurrence  and  prog- 
held  at  I'hilailelphia  for  tlic  rcvisal  of  the  rees  of  the  F*rcuch  revolution  occastoord 
f«;ileml  HyMtf;m.  lie  iinally  consented  to  that  complete  division  of  parties,  and  ihoK 
si;rve,  making  a  fiainful  Hacrifice  of  his  bitter  animos«itics,  which  engeiiderRd  the 
pUtiM  ami  exfKK^tationM  of  unint(;rrupted  most  perplexity  and  chagrin  for  Warii- 
retirement,  in.onler  to  assist  in  *^  averting  ington,  and  emboldened  or  ezaspenued 
tlie  contemptible  tigurc  which  the  Amcr-  men  to  impeach,  in  the  end,  even  bii 
ican  communities  were  alMut  to  make  in  spirit  of  impartiality  and  love  of  freedom, 
tlie  annalrf  of  mankind,  with  their  sepa-  In  the  outset,  he  felt  a  lively  interest  u 
rate,  indejiendent,  jealous  state  sovereign-  the  success  of  that  revolution :  he  did  ml 
tieH.**  The  convention,  when  anriembled  hesitate  to  avow  his  sympatliies  and  wMh 
at  I'hilailelphia,  unanimously  chose  him  cs ;  but  when  the  reign  of  terror  and  the 
for  their  president;  and  no  member  of  order  of  Jacobins  were  establislied,  be 
tliat  august  iKMly  more  decidedly  approv-  experienced  repugnance  and  horror,  m 
ad  the  constitution  which  they  gave  to  common  with  so  many  other  true  frieodi 
the  country.  All  America,  as  soon  as  it  of  liberty  and  humanity  throughout  the 
was  ailo|)ted,  IcKtked  to  him  as  the  first  civilized  world.  In  his  cireuUr  of  178^1, 
president  undtT  it,  with  an  eye  of  afTec-  he  had  said,  ** There  is  a  natural  tod 
tionate  ecinfidenre  and  desire  which  necessary  progression  from  the  extreme 
could  not  In)  resiMtfMl.  His  reluctance  to  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranav; 
quit  his  n^treat  was  extn:me.  The  ex-  and  arbitrarv  power  is  most  easily  ettu>- 
prussion  of  his  ft^elings  on  this  head,  in  lishiMl  on  the  ruins  of  lilierty  abused  lo 
his  privati^  kjtters,  is  a  striking  mixture  licentiousness;"  and, in  17ii3,  he perceired 
of  giuiuine  diflidence,  ]M*rsonal  disap|>oint-  that  this  maxim  wns  to  be  verified  in  the 
inent  and  e.levated  patriotism.  Neither  case  of  F^rnnce.  The  result  iustified  the 
the  nniuKMity  of  imrties,  nor  the  pre|)ou-  caution  with  which  he  avoided  an  atUanee 
demnce  of  the  enemi(*s  of  the  new  system  with  that  |>ower ;  but,  independent  oftfae 
Di  some  of  the  HtRt«*s,  could  d<'])rive  him  ffital  character  of  French  aflairs,  he  knew 
ofa  single  vote  for  th<;  station  of  pn^ident  that  peace  was  indispensable  for  the  T. 
From  nH>unt  Venion  to  New  York,  wlion  States,  in  the  infhncy  of  their  national  ex- 
eoMgnwM  was  in  si^ssion,  the  jouniey  of  isteiicc  and  union.  The  proclamation  of 
WaHliington  had  the  rliaraeter  of  a  tri-  neutrality,  and  his  resolute  enfbrrement 
umph.  i  le  delivenil  his  inaupiral  addn'ss  of  it ;  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  and 
<Hi  thf*  iKhli  April,  17K),  and,  throughout  the  general  firnmess  of  Washington^ 
his  adminiHtration,  acted  up  to  the  princi-  opinions  and  proceedings,  sustain^  hy 

iili«  and  pHHuist's  therein  containe<l.     As  the  unequalbnl  favor  and  authority  of  bii 

N*fori'  in  his  militar\'  ca|»acity,  so  now  in  name  with  the  peopk*,  saved  our  Toung 

his  civil,  he  divliiied  nveiving  any  thing  reiuiblic  fh>m  lieing  hurried  into  a  dread- 

lN*voiid   his  actual  e\|N*iulitun*H,  in  his  ful  vortex.     The   vigor   and   lenity  of 

othcial  clmnicttT.     We  neinl  not  n»|>eat  Washington's  government  were  oxempfi- 

the  names  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he  fied  in  the  manner  in  which  the  insurree^ 

aAUHMateil  with  him,  in  the  anluous  busi-  tion  in  the  western  {tarts  of  Pennsybrania. 

ness  «>f  puttim;  the  gi>venun(*nt  into  sue-  in  ITIM,  was  suppresstnl:  not  a  drop  of 

ci*ssful  ofN'ration.     The  nmchiner}- of  the  blood  was  shed.     At   the  expiratinn  of 

system  was  to  Ih»  contrived,  adapttnl,  set  eiffht    years,   having  8er\'ed   two  tenWi 

ill  motion,  and  gave  risi*  continually  to  W  ashington  retired  from  the  presklenrr, 

the  most  imimrtont  qui*stion8  to  be  de-  though,  had  he  consented  to  retain  A 
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then  can  be  up  doubt'  he  .would  iatory ;  but  tbere  was  a  quicknesB  in  his 

leen  imannmoualy  reelected.    His  sensibili^  to  any  thing  apparently  offen- 

toiy  addrafli  to  the  nation  is  too  sive,  which  experience  had  taught  him  to 

fifwnfiv  comment    His  last  speech  watch  and  to  correct    In  the  manage- 

nrea  was  delivered  on  the  /th  of  ment  of  his  private  afiairs,  he  exhibited 

ber,  1796.    He  returned  to  mount  an  exact,  yet  liberal  economy.    His  funds 

I  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retire-  were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious 

but  he  was  not  left  to  perfect  re-  and  ill-examin^  schemes,  nor  refused  to 

No  Booner  had  war  with  France  beneficial  though  costly  improvements. 

s   {Mobable  (1796),  than  all  eyes  They  remained,  therefore,  competent  to 

liraoted  to  him  as  the  person  to  that  expensive  establishment  which  his 

e  American  anny.    President  Ad-  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temper, 

nininatf>d   him  to  the  chief  com-  had  in  some  measure  imposed  unon  him, 

>f  all  the  land  fratses,  and  the  sen-  and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress 

■nimoualy  confirmed  the  appoint-  has  a  right  to  claim  from  opulence.    He 

He  accepted  it,  asking  only  not  to  made  no  pretensions   to   that   vivacity 

Bd  into  the  field  until  his  presence  which  fascmates,  or  to  that  wit  which 

be  required,  and  refbsing  to  re-  dazzles  and  frequently  imposes  on  tfic 

ny  emoluments  aimexed  to  it  be-  understanding.    More  solid  than  brilliant, 

I  was  in  m  situation  to  incur  ex-  judgment  mther  than  genius  constituted 

The  occasion  for  his  services,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  charac- 
waa  anticipated,  did  not  happen,  ter.  As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave 
rotedneas  to  the  cause  of  his  coun-  enterprising  and  cautious.  That  malig- 
•  not  the  leas  appreciated.  His  nity  which  has  sought  to  strip  him  of  ^1 
Icnb  were  now  finished ;  but  the  the  higher  qualities  of  a  general,  has  con- 
allowed  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  ceded  to  him  personal  courage,  and  a 
He  fife  waa  abort  On  Friday,  the  firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dan- 
keeember,  1799,  exposure  to  rain  gera  nor  difficulties  could  shake.  But 
edaninflammatoiyafirectionof  his  candor  will  allow  him  other  great  and 

He  expired  in  the  night  of  Sat-  valuable  endowments.     If  his  militaiy 

hsfing  been  early  aware  of  the  course  does  not  abound  with  splendid 

ty  of  his  fiite.  .  He  manifested  an  achievements,  it  exhibits  a  series  of  judi- 

DBiCy,  in  hia  last  moments,  suitable  cious  measures,  adapted  to  circumstances, 

wIk^  tenor  of  his  life.    Funeral  which  probably  saved  his  country.  Placed, 

were  pud  to  him  in  every  part  of  without  having  studied  the  theory,  or  been 

mtiy,  frith  the  most  sincere  and  taught  in  the  school  of  experience  the 

VW9  manifestations  of  sorrow.    His  practice  of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  urulif^ 

Her  IB  thus  drawn  by  chief  justice  cipliued,  ill-organize<l  multitude,  which 

lU:     **  General  Washington    was  was  unused  to  the  restraints  and  unac- 

diove  the  common  size ;  hrs  frame  quainted  with  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  a 

tmflly  and  hia  constitution  vigorous,  camp,  without  the  aid  of  officers  possess- 

i  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  re-  in;^  those  lights  which  the  commander-in- 

B  conaideraole  degree  of  exercise  chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it  would  have 

pceaanration  of  his  health.    His  ex-  been  a  miracle,  indeed,  had  his  conduct 

reated  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  l>ccn  al)solutcly  faultless.    But,  possessing 

ti  united  with  manly  gracefulness,  an  energetic  and  distinguishing  mind,  on 

mien  were  rather  reserved  than  which  the  lessons  of  experience  were 

odgfa  they  partook  nothing  of  that  never  lost,  his  erron*,  if  he  committed 

I  and  Btemness  which  accompany  any,  were  quicklv  repaired ;   and  those 

when  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and,  nieosures  which  the  state  of  thio^  ren- 

pioper  occasions,  he  could  relax  deredmostadvisable  were  seldom,  if  ever, 

ntlj  to  riiow  how  highly  lie  was  neglected.    Inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the 

1  by  the  charms  of  conversation  numliers,  in  the  equipment,  and   in  the 

I  pleaaurea  of  society.    His  person  discipline  of  his  troo])9,  it  is  evidence  of 

loe  deportment  exhibited  an  unaf-  real  merit,  that  no  groat  and  decisive  ad- 

and  indmcribable  dignity,  iininin-  vantages  were  ever  obtainctl  over  him, 

iib  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  and  the  opportunity  to  strike  nn  impor- 

sbed  bun  were  sensible;  and  the  tant  blow  never  passed   away   unused. 

lent  of  thoee  who  possessed  his  He  has  been  termed  the  Americnn  Fahi- 

tiip^  and  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  was  us ;  but  those  who  compare  his  actions 

but  alwaya  respectful.    His  tern-  with  his  means,  will  pcn^civo  at  Ic&st  as 

I  hnmane,  benevolent  and  concil-  much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in  his 
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character.  lie  could  not  have  been  more  tion  to  a  torrent,  wliich  would  liare  orer^ 
cnterpriainff  without  endangering  the  whelmed  a  man  of  orfUruuy  fimuMHi 
caum  he  defcndc<l,  nor  have  put  more  that  course  which  liail  hecu  dictated  bf  a 
to  hazard  without  incurring  justly  the  sense  of  duty.  In  sfMHSulation,  he  was  a 
imputation  of  rashncHs.  Not  relying  up-  real  rejiublican,  devoted  to  the  conicitii- 
on  those  chances  which  sometimes  give  tion  or  his  country,  and  to  that  ayiceia 
a  favorable  issue  to  attempts  ap])arently  of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  ii 
desperate,  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  founded  Hut  between  a  balanced  repu^ 
calculations  mode  tqion  the  capacities  of  lie  and  a  dt^mocracy,  the  difference  is  like 
his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  his  that  lietween  order  and  chaos.  Real  lib- 
country.  When  called  a  second  time  to  erty,  he  thought,  was  to  be  preaerred  only 
connnand  the  armies  of  the  U.  States,  a  by  preserving  tlie  authority  of  the  lawi, 
change  of  circumstances  had  taken  place,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  govcn- 
and  he  meditated  a  corresiionding  change  mcnt  Scarcely  did  society  preaeni  two 
of  conduct  In  modelling  the  army  of  characters,  which,  in  his  opinion,  leas  n- 
17!)8,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for  scmbled  each  other,  than  a  patriot  and  • 
their  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than  demagogue.  No  man  baa  ever  appealed 
for  their  prudence  in  council,  and  con-  upon  the  theatre  of  public  action  whoM 
templated  a  system  of  continued  attack,  integritv  was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose 
*The  enemy,'  said  the  general  in  his  nri-  principles  were  more  |)eriectW  finee  from 
vate  letters,  'must  never  be  permitted  to  the  contamination  of  those  selmh  and  un- 
gain  foothold  on  our  shores.'  In  his  civil  worthy  passions  which  find  their  noia^ 
administration,  as  in  his  military  career,  ishment  in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Ilaviog 
were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  proofi  no  views  which  renuired  cooceahneia, 
of  that  practicnl  gocxl  sense,  of  that  aound  his  real  and  avowed  motives  were  the 
judgment,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  same;  and  his  whole  correepondeiKC 
rare,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  does  not  funiisb  a  sinele  case  from  which 
quality  of  the  human  mind.  I>e voting  even  an  enemy  would  infer  that  be  wee 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  capable,  under  any  circunistaocea,  of 
pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  the  pub-  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicinr. 
lie  good,  he  was  arcustome<1  to  contem-  No  truth  can  bo  uttered  with  more  conn- 
plate,  at  a  distance,  those  critical  situations  dence  than  tliat  his  ends  were  alvian 
in  which  tlio  II.  States  might  probably  be  upright,  and  his  means  alwa^-a  pure.  He 
placed,  and  to  diginn,  l)efore  the  occasion  exhibits  the  rare  example  o^  a  polhkiu 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown, 
it  would  Im?  pro})cr  to  o}><ier\'e.  Taught  to  and  whose  professions  to  forvigii  govern- 
distrust  first  iinpnvHsioiis,  he  sought  to  ac-  meIlt^s  and  to  his  own  countr>'inen,  were 
quire  all  the  information  which  was  at-  always  sinctTc.  In  him  was  fully  ex- 
tainable,  and  to  hear,  without  prejudice,  empliiied  the  real  distinction  which  lor 
all  tlie  reasons  which  could  lie  urged  for  ever  exists  lietwecn  wisdom  and  cunning, 
or  against  a  imrticular  nii>ai«ure.  His  own  and  the  im|)ortance  as  well  as  truth  «^ 
judgment  was  susfx^nded  until  it  became  the  maxim  that  '  hon(*sty  is  the  beat  pob- 
necessary  to  determine ;  and  his  decisions,  cy.'  If  Woshington  {lossessed  anibitioiL 
thus  maturely  mado,  wen?  seldom,  if  ever,  that  passion  was,  in  his  bosom,  so  regiN 
to  be  shaken.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was  late<l  by  principles,  or  controlled  by  cir- 
aystematic,  and  the  gn*at  ohjects  of  his  cumstnnces,  that  it  was  neither  vicmhis 
administration  were  steadily  pursued,  nor  turbulent.  Intrigue  was  never  em- 
Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  ploye<l  as  the  means  of  its  grat^calioo : 
free  goveriunent  must  ever  do,  the  real  nor  vm»  personal  aggrandizement  its  ob- 
and  delilierate  sentiments  of  the  pc^ople,  ject.  The  various  liigh  and  importaat 
their  gusts  of  ]>assion  passed  over  without  stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  his  min<l.  puhlir  voice,  were  unsought  b}'  hinisrlf : 
Tnisting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of  and,  in  consiMiting  to  till  thetn,  he  aeeme 
the  nation  for  approliation  and  support,  he  rather  to  have  yielded  to  a  general  coo- 
hail  the  magnanimity  to  pursue  its  real  viction,  that  the  iuten^sts  of  hie  countrr 
interests,  in  opposition  to  its  tem|)omry  would  lie  thon'by  promoteil,  than  to  hm 
prejudices;  ami,  though  far  from  lieing  particular  inclination.  Neither  the extn- 
regordlejw  of  {mpular  favor,  he  couln  onlinarj*  partiidity  of  the  American  peo- 
iiever  stoop  to  retain  by  descr\'ing  to  lose  pie,  the  extravagant  praises  which  wwe 
it.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we  find  tiestowed  tiiK>n  him,  nor  the  invetente 
him  conunitting  his  whole  |>opularity  to  op}>o8ition  and  malignant  calumaise 
Imzard,  and  pursuing  steadily,  in  opi'xMi-  which  he  experienced,  had  any  vinUe 
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lee  npon  has  conduct.    The  cause  large  folio  ▼olumes.    Each  class  of  sub- 

B  kwKed  for  in  the  texture  of  his  jects  is  brought  together  in  a  strict  chron- 

In  him.  that  innate  and  unassum-  olocical  order,  and  a  copious   index  is 

ideiQr  which  adulation  would  have  added  to  every  volume.    After  the  revo- 

ad,  which  the  voluntary  plaudits  of  hition  had  terminated,  and  he  was  setded 

iseoold  not  betray  into  indiscretion,  on  his  farm,  though  relieved  from  public 

liich  never  -obtruded  upon  otl^ers  duties,  his  correspondence  continued  to 

iniB  to  aaperior  consideration,  was  be  very  extensive  with  eminent  persons 

f  Wended  .with  a  high  and  correct  in  this  couotry  and  in  Europe;  and  from 

if  pewonal  dignity,  and  with  a  just  that  time  till  his  acceptance  of  tlie  presi- 

iMiHien  of  that  respect  which  is  deucy,  his  copied  letters  (ill  six  folio  vol- 

9  BiBtion.     Without  exertion,  he  umes;  and,  even  during  the  period  of  his 

mrinfain  the  happy  medium  be-  presidency,  his  habits  of  industry  enabled 

that  aiiopance  which  wounds,  and  nim  to  find  leisure  for  preiNU'lng  seven 

cifi^  which  allows  the  office  to  be  volumes  of  recorded  letters,  besides  many 

led  in  the  person  who  fills  it.    It  is  others  of  which  press  copies  were  taken, 

ible  to  contemplate  the  great  events  and  which  are  not  preserved  in  books, 

have  occurred  in  the  U.  States,  There   are  fourteen    other  volumes,  in 

the  aoapices  of  Waahington,  with-  which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of 

afting  them,  in  some  measure,  to  the  president  witli  congress  and  the  heads 

If  wo  aak  the  causes  of  the  pros-  of  departments,  and  which  consist  of  let- 

iane  of  a  war,  against  the  sue-  ters  that  passed  between  him  and  the 

termination  of  which  tliere  were  secretaries,  on  special  subjects ;  also  opin- 
ly  nrobabilities ;  of  the  good  which  ions,  reports  and  intelligence  fiom  the 
nma^ed,  and  the  ill  which  was  secretaries.  Among  other  records  is  a 
d,  daring  an  administration  fated  private  journal  kept  by  him,  in  which  hia 
md  with  the  strongest  prejudices  official  acts  and  intercourse  with  the  de- 
combination  of  circumstances  and  partments  are  daily  noted  down.  His  let- 
noiifl  could  produce ;  of  the  con-  ters  remained  numerous  and  important  to 
avor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fel-  the  end  of  his  life.  This  great  collection 
iaans,  and  ofthe  confidence  which,  shows,  in  a  striking  liffht,  the  industrious^ 

last  moment  of  his  life,  they  re-  methodical  and  careful  habits  of  Wash- 

tt  bim^—the  answer,  so  far  as  these  ington. 

ma¥  be  found  in  his  character,  WAsniNeTON, William Augustine,adi8- 

unian  a  lesson  well  meriting  the  tinguished  officer  in  the  revolution,  was  the 

in  of  thoae  who  are  candidates  fbr  eldest  son  of  Daily  Washington,  of  Staf- 

il  fime.    Endo^nred  by  nature  with  ford  county,  Virginia.    He  was  one  of 

d  judginent,  and  on  accurate,  dis-  the  earliest  to  engage  in  the  struggle  of 

iting  mind,  he  feared  not  tliat  la-  his  country  with  uie  British  government, 

I  attention  which  made  him  per-  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 

nnaier  of  those  subjects,  in  all  tneir  company  of  infantry  in  the  third  regiment 

Mf  on  which  he  was  to  decide ;  of  tlie  Virginia  line.    His  first  essay  in 

ia  cawantini  quality  was  guided  bv  arms  was  at  York  island,  where  his  con- 

aiying sense  of  moral  right,  which  duct  elicited  warm  applause.    In  the  re- 

tolento  the  employment  only  of  treat  through  New  Jersey,  he  was  distin- 

neana  that  would  bear  the  most  guished  for  the  fortitude  witli  which  he 

sanunation ;  by  a  fairness  of  in-  sustained  its  difficulties,  hardships  and 

ii^ich  neither  sought  nor  required  dangers.    At  the  suri)ri8e  ofthe  Hessians, 

e;  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which  he  led  the  von  of  one  ofthe  assailing  col- 

tonly  untainted, but  unsus|>ected.''  umns,  and,  whilst  rushing  with  his  cpra- 

lection  fixMn  Washington's  papers  is  pauy  to  the  attack,    recei\'ed  a  severe 

ng  fbr  publication,  by  IVlr.  Jare<l  wound  in  one  of  his  hands.    Soon  after- 

,  and  the  first  part  may  be  expected  wards,  three  re^iincnts  of  light  dragoons 

f  yery  soon.    An  account  of  tlicse  having  been  raised,  he  was  appointed  a 

WM  publjahed  some  time  since,  by  major  in  one  of  them,  commanded  by 

■rfca^qi  a  series  of  letters  addressed  lieutenant-colonel    Baylor.     Tliis    corps 

e  Stoiy,  from  which  itap])ear8  that  was  surprised,  in  1778,  by  a  detachment 

a  habit  adopted  by  general  Wash-  ofthe  enemy,  under  general  Gray,  and  al- 

at  an  car]^  sta^  of  his  life,  to  most  cut  to  pieces.   Wa^hin^on,  however, 

v  copies  of  an  his  important  let-  escaped,  and,  in  the  follo\Mng  year,  was 

well  those  of  a  private  as  those  of  detached  to  join  the  army  of  general  Lin- 

Ic  nature.    The  transcripts  of  his  coin,  in  South  Carolina.    There  he  was 

ionary   papers  occupy  forty-four  conijiantly  employed  wiih\\\e\\^Vv\\xwi\% 
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Wb  firat  rencounter  with  the  enemy  took  the  affair  at  Guilford^  he  acted  a  veiy 
place  betwixt  Ashley  ferry  and  Ran-  conspicuous  part.  By  a  spirited^  and  jo- 
towle*s  bridge,  in  which  he  drove  back  dicious  charge,  he  broke  the  regiment  of 
the  cavalry  of  tlie  British  leffion,  com-  guards  commanded  \ry  colonel  Steward, 
inanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Tarieton,  who  was  killed,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
and  took  several  prisoners ;  but,  being  un-  colonel  Howard  and  his  Marylanden^ 
supported  by  infantry,  he  gained  little  ad-  nearly  effected  their  entire  destruction, 
vantage  from  his  success.  He  has  been  Unfortunately,  his  hat  fell  from  his  head, 
exonerated  fh>m  all  blame  in  relation  to  and  whilst  dismounting  ttt  recover  it,  die 
the  surprises  at  Monk's  comer  and  Lan-  officer  next  in  command  was  so  giiev- 
ian\i  ferry,  which  had  nearly  caused  the  ously  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  finm 
annihilation  of  the  American  cavalry,  as,  managing  his  horse,  which,  wheelinc 
in  both  instances,  he  was  acting  in  a  sub-  round,  carried  him  off  the  field,  fbllowea 
ordinate  capacity.  Being  compelled  by  by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  who  imaroed 
these  disasters  to  retire,  with  the  remain-  that  the  movement  had  been  directed.  This 
der  of  his  corps,,  to  the  borders  of  North  accident  saved  the  romnant  of  the  ffhaidi, 
Carolina,  he  solicited  fh>m  general  Gates  and,  in  all  probability,  the  entire  British 
the  aid  of  his  name  and  authority,  to  fa-  .  army.  At  Hobkirk's  Kill,  he  obtained  fresh 
ciKtate  its  restoration  and  equipment  laurels.  Bv  skilful  manoeuvring,  |ie  gained 
The  refusal  of  the  general  was  severely  the  rear  of'^the  British  army,  and  capcured 
punished  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  where  eleven  officers,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
the  presence  of  a  superior  cavalry,  led  by  dred  men.  Ho  was  only  able,  however, 
such  a  sokiier  as  Washington,  might  have  to  bring  fifly  of  them  off  the  field,  in  con- 
done much  to  insure  success,  or,  at  least,  sequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  American 
would  have  prevented  the  terrible  slauffh-  forces.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  he  ex- 
ter  which  foflowed  the  defeat  Afler  tnis  hibited  signal  valor,  and  made  repeated 
occurrence,  lieutenant-colonel  Washing-  charges  on  the  British  light  in&ntry,  who 
ton  was  attached,  with  his  cavalry,  to  the  maintained  their  ground  with  a  stetidinev 
light  corps  commanded  by  general  Mor-  worthy  of  the  attack.  In  a  last  efibrt  for 
^aiL  By  an  ingenious  stratasem,  he  car-  victory,  his  horse  was  killed,  and,  becom- 
ried  the  post  at  Rugelv's,  tdcing  a  large  ing  entangled,  as  he  fell,  in  the  ranks  of 
body  of  tne  enemy  without  firing  a  shot  the  enemy,  and  unable  to  extricate  him- 
Aware  of  the  character  of  his  opponent,  self,  he  was  made  prisoner.  This  wis 
Rugely,  he  fixed  a  pine  log  on  the  front  the  final  scene  of  his  military  perfbnn- 
wheeu  of  a  wagon,  so  as  to  make  it  look,  anccs.  He  remained  a  prisoner  in  Charies- 
at  a  distance,  like  a  field-piece,  and  threat-  ton  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
eninff  immediate  destniction  if  resistance  settled  in  South  Carolina,  having  married 
should  be  attempted :  the  affrighted  colo-  a  lady  of  that  state,  to  whom  he  had  he- 
nel  begged  for  Quarter,  and  surrendered  come  attached  during  his  captivity.  He 
at  discretion.  To  the  brilliant  victory  at  subsequently  served  in  the  legislature, 
the  Cowpens,  he  contributed  in  a  high  where  he  gave  evidences  of  capacity  lor 
degree,  and  received  a  silver  medal  from  civil  service,  which  induced  his  frieiidslo 
congress,  in  testimony  of  his  gallant  con-  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  become  a 
duct  His  ardor  in  this  affair  had  nearly  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
cost  him  his  life.  Anxious  to  animate  the  his  modesty  caused  him  to  refiise  eveiy 
pursuit  bv  his  example,  he  was  hurried  so  solicitation  to  that  effect.  When  genenl 
for  in  advance  as  to  be  surrounded  by  Washington  accepted  the  command  of 
several  officers  of  the  British  legion,  and  the  army,  during  the  presidency  of  BIr. 
was  saved  only  by  the  bravery  of  a  s(*r-  Adams,  he  selected  his  relative  to  be  one 
gcant  and  his  buglemon.  Ball,  who,  by  of  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brisadier- 
a  pistol-shot,  disabled  an  officer,  whose  general.  A (ler  a  tedious  indisposition,  he 
sword  was  raised  for  his  de^struction.  died  in  1810.  In  person,  he  was  tall,  and 
Aficr  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  possessed  ffreat  strength  and  activity.  At 
the  American  army  at  (jiuilfbrd  court-  a  soldier,  he  was  better  fitted,  perhapib 
housT,  his  cavalry  was  made  a  part  of  a  for  the  field  of  baUle,  than  for  tne  plui- 
body  of  h9rse  and  foot,  selected  by  gen-  ning  of  military  operations.  In  dispoaidoii, 
erol  Greene,  and  placed  under  colonel  he  was  hospitable,  generous  and  nenevo- 
Williams.  In  tlie  retreat  into  Virginia,  lent  in  the  extreme,  combining  uprigbt- 
and  in  all  the  manoeuvres  Hubsequ«;nt  to  ness  with  kind  and  coiuteous  manners, 
the  narrowing  of  the  Dan,  he  essentially  WASHiNOTOif  Islanos,  or  IxeaAHAM 
aided  in  baffling  the  skilful  efforts  of  Islattds  ;  a  group  of  three  ialanda  in  tiM 
Com  wallis  to  force  Greene  to  a  battle.   In  South  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  north- wcit  of 
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raiMui0laiidB,Ioii.l39^  S/— 140P  Id'  Wabsanah  ;  a  city  of  Africa,  ou  a  riy- 
U  7°  5(y — 8^  3(y  8.  They  were  dia-  er  called  Zadi,  sixty  days'  journey  south- 
id  by  captain  Ingraham,  of  Boston,  in  eastof  Timbuctoo.  Accoiiiing  to  an  ac- 
md  YisiMdbv  cj^Ptaio  Roberts,  of  the  count  given  by  Sidi  Hamet  to  Riley,  this 
ilaee,  in  1798.  The  latter  gave  them  citv  appears  to  contain  twice  as  many  in- 
me  of  IfaMngton.  They  are  fully  habitants  as  Timbuctoo.  Iris  surrounded 
bed  in  captain  Porter's  Journal  of  by  a  very  large  wall,  built  of  great  stones 
se  made  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  loosely  piled  up.  A  whole  day  is  reciuired 
-14  (New  York,  1825, 2  vols.).  The  to  walk  around  it.  The  houses  are  built 
3al  island  of  the  group  is  ATooahiva,  of  stones,  without  cement,  and  roofed  with 
hahwa.  Stewart  also  gives  an  ac-  reeds  and  palm  leaves.  The  country 
of  Uiese  islands,  in  the  first  volume  around  is  highly  cultivated.  The  inhal!- 
Viait  to  the  South  Seas.  itants  are  Mohanunedans.  The  account  of 
■IIIR0TO5,  MooRT.  (See  Wkiie  Sidi  Hamet,  above  quoted,  that,  after  em- 
omt.)  barking  on  the  Joliba,  at  Timbuctoo^  he 
BHiTA  ffbrmerly  spelled  OuaahiUa)  found  that  river  to  flow  six  days  nearly 
iyer  of  Aikansas  and  Louisiana,  east,  and  then  to  take  a  south-easterly  di« 
risu  alNMit  intermediate  between  rection,  seems  to  agree  with  the  state- 
er  Arkansas  and  the  Red  river,  in  ments  of  the  Landers  (see  mViger] ;  but  it 
*  N.  The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  w£it  was  the 
ui,  and  Saline,  rise  at  no  great  dis-  city  described  under  the  name  of  Was- 
Tom  the  Washita.  It  runs  through  sanah  by  Sidi  Hamet.  The  king,  accord- 
tiy,  in  Arkansas,  that  is  generally  ing  to  the  same  authority,  lived  in  a  large  - 
and  mountainous.  Pine,  and  that  palace,  had  150  wives,  10,000  slaves,  and 
I  of  oak  called  pmodfc,  are  the  com-  a  large  army. — See  Riley's  Aarra/ive 
inda  of  dmber  in  that  region,  and  (New  York,  1817).  • 
Boote  an  inferior  soil  In  the  richer  Waste-Rook.  (See  Book-Keeping.) 
IhiTial  tracts  are  found  the  trees  Wat  Ttler,  or  Walter  the  Ttler  ; 
op  to  that  latitude.  That  beautiful  fiimous  in  history  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
adled  Mt  iTare  is  here  found  in  the  revolt  of  the  lower  classes  in  England, 
bundance.  In  hi^h  stages  of  wa-  in  1881.  (See  Richard  11.)  It  has  been 
\  Washita  is  navigable  for  steam-  suggested  that  tliis  name  was  merely  as- 
iOO  mileB^  to  the  Rot  springs.  A  sumed,  as  those  of  the  other  leaders  of 
id  aalines,  some  of  which  are  high-  the  revolt  (Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and 
regnatad  with  salt,  are  found  near  Tom  Miller)  appear  t6  have  been,  to  de- 
er. Its  bottoms  are  very  fertile  af-  note  their  mean  origin,  or  to  conceal  their 
men  Louiriana,  Where  it  unites  real  rank.*  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
rith  Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye  as  insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  the  inso- 
ser  of  the  two.  It  has  a  course  of  Icnce  of  a  collector  of  poll-tax,  who,  un- 
oOO  miles.  der  pretence  of  ascertaining  the  age  of 
BP^  (vnpa).  The  wasps  may  lie  the  tiler's  beautiful  daughter,  offered  her 
'  dietinguished  by  having  the  upper  intolerable  iudignities.  The  tiler,  brought 
kmgitudinally  folded  while  at  rest,  into  his  cottage  by  the  outcry  of  the  girl's 
bekMig  to  the  order  hymenoptera  of  mother,  fell<xi  the  tax-gatherer  to  the 
Ui^  awl  have  a  pedunculated  abdo-  ground  with  a  mortal  blow.  The  villeins, 
tenniuated  by  a  concealed  sting,  and  other  poor  people  of  Norfolk,  Suf- 
\uwm  resemble  those  of  the  bee,  folk,  Essex,  Sussex,  were  roused  by  tlie 
sir  bistoiy  is  also  similar  in  most  cry  of  the  men  of  Kent,  in  which  county 
Bn  *^hejf  live  altogether  in  socio-  lay  Dartford,  the  scene  of  the  occurrence 
le  indinduaJs  of  which  share  in  above  described,  and,  declaring  there 
911  their  labors  and  danger.  In  should  be  no  more  bondmen,  assembled 
1,  ibej  construct  their  habitations  at  Blackheath,  in  May,  to  the  numl>er  of 
■offt  of  paper,  formed  of  vegetnble  ()0,000,  and  took  possession  of  I^ondon. 
Bgghitinatedby  asortof  gum.  The  Their  demands  wen;,  the  abolition  of 
Biemble  in  form  those  of  honey-  bondage,  the  liberty  of  buying  and  sell- 
md  are  often  disposed  in  several  ing  in  markets  and  fairs,  a  general  por- 
»  They  feed  on  animal  substances,  don,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of 
da  expoaed  to  the  air,  dead  insects,  ,  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
]ie  and  angary  fniits,  fragments  of       *  The  case  of  the  celebrated  J'-^f  Ivf  a<]c  ptc- 

ytT.-  ^,»ZtF  i^^u  Ii.-.:-^— .  i-Ki««  senw  a  similar  instance.    His  real  name  was  John 

Uiey  cut  off  mth  theu-  mandibles,  j^yi^^^^  an.l  he  was  a  physician,  as  appean 

ny  away,  for  the  purpose  of  feed-  from  Ellis's  letters  illustrative  of  EDglish  Histo- 

nr  yoang.  ry,  second  series. 
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land.  At  ao  interview  between  Tyler  when  the  fusee  is  winding  up :  the  inner 
and  the  king,  in  Smithfield,  the  former  end  of  the  spring  hooks  on  to  the  band 
was  murdered  by  some  of  the  attendants  arbor,  and  the  outer  end  hooka  to  the  inadt 
of  the  Utter,  under  pretence  that  the  rebel  of  the  Inrrel.  Now,  if  the  fusee  is  tunied 
leader  seemed  about  to  seize  the  kiu^a  round  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  take 
bridle.  The  revolt  was  extinguished  with  on  the  cord  or  chain,  and,  consequently, 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty ;  more  than  take  it  off  from  the  IjarreL  This  bencb  up 
1500  wretches  perisliing  by  the  hand  of  the  spring ;  and,  if  tlie  fbsee  and  grett 
the  hangman.  These  commotions  were  wheel  are  left  la  themselvea,  the  fbire  ei- 
not  confined  to  England ;  and  they  indicate  erted  by  the  spring  in  the  barrel  to  unbeod 
the  growing  light  of  knowledge,  which  itself,  will  make  the  barrel  turn  in  a  con- 
rendered  the  people  impatient  of  personal  trary  direction  to  that  bv  whl^  it  was 
slavery,  then  general  (see  Vilienage),  and  bent  up.  This  force  of  the  spring  un- 
of  the  chains  which  a  haughty  nobility  bending  itself,  being  communicated  to  the 
had  imposed  upon  them.  Their  concur-  wheels,  will  8(>t  them  in  motion,  and  tbey 
rence  with  the  attempts  towards  religious  will  move  with  considerable  reloeirr. 
reform  (see  ffieklifft)  must  not  be  over-  Their  time  of  continuing  in  motion  wul 
looked.  ''A  foolish  priest  of  Kent,"  says  depend  on  the  number  of  turns  of  the  spi- 
Froissart,  ^  had  preached  to  the  peasants  ral  groove  on  the  fusee,  the  number  of 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  teeth  in  the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on 
were  no  bondmen.  *  Why,'  said  he,  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  upon 
<  should  they  be  kept  under,  like  wild  which  the  great  wheel  acta,  &c  The 
beasts  ?  and  why,  if  they  labored,  should  wheels,  in  any  sort  of  movement,  when 
they  have  no  wages  ?  at  liberty,  or  free  to  turn,  and  when  im- 
Wheo  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span,  pelled  by  a  force,  whether  it  is  that  of  t 
Where  was  then  the  geotleman  V  "—  weight  or  of  a  spring,  would  soon  aUow 
"  Two  verses,**  says  Hume,  ^  which,  in  tliis  force  to  terminate ;  for,  as  the  actioo 
spite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regnrd  of  the  force  is  constant  from  its  fiist  eoni- 
with  some  degree  of  approbation.'*  mencement,  the  wheels  would  be  greadv 
Watch  and  Clock  Making.  A  clock  accelerated  in  their  course,  and  it  would 
or  a  watch  movement  is  an  assemblage  of  be  an  improper  machine  to  register  timr 
wheels  aiul  pinions,  contained  in  a  mme  or  its  parts.  The  necessi^  of  cheddnf 
of  two  urass  plates,  connected  bv  means  this  acceleration,  and  making  the  wheeh 
of  pillars,  the  first  or  neat  wheel  of  move  with  a  uniform  motion,  gave  rin 
which,  in  a?«  eight  day  clock  movement,  to  the  invention  of  the  esea^pitmad,  or 
has  concentric  with  it  a  cylindrical  barrel,  ^scapemtnt,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  To 
having  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  it.  To  tliis  effect  this,  an  alternate  motion  wasneeei- 
cylimler  is  attached  one  end  of  a  cord,  sar\',  which  required  no  small  efibit  of  U 
which  in  wrapped  round  in  the  groove,  human  ingenuity  to  produce^ — ^The  c^  i 
for  any  determined  number  of  turns;  and  capemcnt  is  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  '^ 
to  the  otlier  end  of  the  cord  is  htmg  a  connected  with  the  beats  which  we  bear  a 
weight,  which  constitutes  a  power  or  it  give ;  and  these  beats  are  the  eflerfe  s. 
force  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  Tlicir  of  the  moving  |K>wer,  carried  ibrwaid  bf  ^ 
time  of  continuing  in  motion  will  dp{K?nd  means  of  the  wheels  in  the  movement  to  ^ 
on  the  height  tlirough  which  the  weight  the  Inst  one,  which  is  called  the  fwvf  ■ 
has  to  descend,  on  the  numlKT  of  teeth  in  wheel  in  a  pendulum  clock,  and  the  haiamt  u 
the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on  the  uum-  wheel  in  a  watch.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel  li 
l)er  of  teetli  or  leaves  of  the  pinion  u|>on  act  on  the  pallets  or  verge,  whicb  an  of  )i 
which  this  wheel  acts,  &c.  The  wheels  \'arioii8  shapes,  and  which  fbnn  the  mon  k 
in  spring  clocks,  and  in  watches,  are  urged  essential  part  in  a  'scapement ;  they  drop  p 
on  by  the  force  of  a  spiral  spring,  con-  from  each  tooth  of  the  swinir  or  balanrf  ' 
tained  in  a  hollow  cylin<Irical  barrel,  or  wheels,  on  their  respective  ptdlett,  giving 
box,  to  which  one  end  of  a  cord  or  chain  one  beat  or  impulse  to  the  penduhim  or 
is  fixed,  and  lappin^f  it  round  the  barrel  Imlnnce,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  maintiJB 
for  several  turns  outside :  the  other  end  is  their  motion ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  pal- 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  solid,  shaped  like  lets,  which  alternately  stop  tlie  teeth  of 
the  frustruin  of  a  con**,  known  by  the  the  swing  or  balance  wheels,  the  moiivr 
name  of  the  fusee,  having  a  spiral  groove  force  would  have  no  check.  Heoee  it  i^ 
cut  on  it :  on  tlie  bottom  of  this  cone,  or  tliat,  by  this  mechanism  of  the  ^Bcapemcntt 
fusee,  tlie  first  or  great  wheel  is  put  The  the  wheels  in  the  movement  are  piefcot- 
arbor,  on  wliich  the  spring  barrel  turns,  is  ed  from  having  their  revolutions  aeed- 
so  fixe<l  in  tlio  frame,  that  it  cannot  turn  erated,  which  would  take  place  to  mdi  a 
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to  make  the  machine  run  down  we  have  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a  cu- 

le  or  two;  whereas,  from  tlie  bic  foot  of  it  in  avoirdupoiH  ounces.    100 

opposed  by  the  palletB,  it  is  kejit  cubic  inches  of  air  at  w*  Fabr.,  when  tlie 

;wenty-fbiir  or  thirty  hours,  lor  barometer   stands  at  tiO  inches,  weigh 

a  month,  or  even  for  twelve  31.1446  grains.  Hence  it  follows  that  wa- 
in the  clocks  or  watches,  how-  ter,  at  that  tcm])crature  and  pressure,  is 
h,  as  amatter  of  curiosity,  have  810.734  times  heavier  than  air.  Water 
)  to  go  so  long,  it  was  not  possi-  passes  to  the  solic^  state  at  32°  Fabr. 
9  an  accurate  measure  of  time.  When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it  forms,  in  tlic 
jstorical  matter  connected  witli  first  place,  a  prism,  not  very  regular  in 
t,  see  Clock,)  sliape,  but  very  long.  From  tins  priniaiy 
ET,  Claude  Henry ;  a  French  prism  other  smaller  ones  shoot  out  on 
smiuence  on  the  nne  arts  and  lx>th  sides,  and  always  at  angles  of  (XP 
letlTBfl.  He  held  the  office  of  and  V2(f,  Hail  is  always  crystallized  in 
•seneral  of  the  finances,  was  a  the  form  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  ap- 
r  the  French  academy,  and  of  plied  base  to  base.  Ice  lias  l)ccn  obscn'od 
eign  learned  societies,  and  died  m  crystals  having  the  form  of  a  rhoni- 
n  178tis  aged  sixty-eight    He  bold  of  1^0°  and  ()0°.    In  taking  the  solid 

in  17(jO,  a  poem  Sur  VJhrt  dt  form,  water  undergoes  an  enlargement  of 
nd  was  the  author  of  several  volume  from  eight  parts  to  nine  ;  and  this 
ks,  the  most  important  of  which  exfjansion  even  takes  place  iirevio us  to  the 
tionary  of  Painting,  Sculpture  congelation,  during  the  reduction  of  tem- 
mng,  forming  jMut  of  the  En-  perature  for  six  or  eight  degrees,  the 
Mi&odiqut>  neatest  density  of  water  being  about  40^ 
»  The  composition  of  this  fluid  Fahr.  In  tlie  act  of  freezing,  too,  the 
Uydenionstrated  both  from  anal-  greater  part  of  the  air,  which  the  water 
mtheais.  It  is  found  that  when  holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled.  Klec- 
gaa  IB  burnt  (an  o|)eration  in  tricity  is  also  rendered  si'nsible  in  its  con- 
gen  is  combined  witli  it),  water  gelation.  Water  passes  into  vapor  when 
and  is  tlie  only  sensible  product  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  any  natural 
\  proof  by  synthesis.  On  tlio  temperature,  and  even  ice  evaporates,  as 
I,  when  water  is  acted  on  by  is  proved  by  its  losing  weight  when  sus- 
I  capable  of  attracting  oxygen,  pended  in  tlic  air.  The  transition  into 
izidatcd,  the  water  disapiiearB,  vapor  is  promoted  b^  heat :  at  212°,  under  a 
gen  gas  is  evolved.  The  pnj-  medium  atmospheric  pressure,  water  boils. 
r  these  elements  in  wuUt  arc  (See  Sttam»)  Water  absorbs  the  aerial 
:  one  volume  of  ox-ygen  to  two  fluids,  but  in  quantities  very  different,  ac- 
r  hydrogen  ;  or,  by  weight,  eight  cording  to  the  force  of  attraction  which  it 
en  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Water  exerts  towards  them.  Of  some  of  the  acid 
Brent  and  colorless  liquid,  des-  gases  it  absorbs  many  times  its  own  vol- 
neU,  and  nearly  without  taste,  ume ;  of  others,  the  quantity  is  so  incon- 
light  powerfully.  When  its  in-  siderablc  as  not  to  be  \ery  perceptible, 
omenta  are  nre vented,  it  is  a  unless  ascertained  by  an  apparatus  pecu- 
eonductor  or  heat,  and  an  im-  liarly  adapted  to  show  the  result.  The 
idiictor  of  electricity.  It  is  al-  quantities  absorlted  are  greater  as  tlio 
npresrible,  a  pressure  equal  to  temjierature  is  low,  down  to  freezing. 
isphcres  occasioning  a  diminu-  They  are  also  augmented  by  pressure, 
[y  one  ninth  of  its  bulk.  Water  100  cubic  incln^s  ot  recently-boiled  water, 
substance  most  easily  procured  at  the  mean  teini>erature  and  {pressure, 
isrt  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  absorb  of 

iM  been  choi»n,  by  uijiversnl  Sui,,hurete.Uiydrogei),    100  cubic  inches, 

.wpre^nt  Aeumtof  the8,K,-  cXnic  ncid,    .  .  .  .  .  100 

ty  of  aUKilid  and  liquHl  bodies.    Nitrous  oxide,    100 

M]r  the  .pecific  Rravity  of  a    q^^  ' ,3 ,       „ 

0,  we  mean  that  It  weighs  twice  Qxvfrcn                                *37       " 
-the  same  volume  of  water  ^tiXm^c  oJi<le, '.  '.  ".  '.  '.  '.   llw     " 

Now,  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  at  j^^j^^                 '                   1  %     •* 

raiUTBof  60°  Fahr.,  and  when    jj^j^n l\\     « 

eter  stands  at  30  inches,  weighs  ^      °     ' 

'oirdupois  ounces,  which  is  on-  All  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 

iiooes  less  than  1000.    Hence,  atmosphere  (as  spring  and  river  water) 

nr  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  coi.taios  a  portion  of  air,  from  which  it 

1.  6 
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derives  a  sparkling  quality  pud  agreeable  turbid  appearance  from  the  presence  of 
taste.  It  is  thus  also  fitted  for  supporting  any  sulphate  or  carbonate,  and  the  turbid 
the  respiration  of  fishes  It  appears  that  appearance  of  it  arising  from  the  latter  is 
the  oxygen  b  absorbed  m  preference  to  removed  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  puie 
the  nitrogen,  and  in  considerably  larger  nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  sihrer 
quantity.  AH  the  powerful  acids  exert  gives  a  bluish  precipitate  from  tbe  prei> 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  such  as  the  ence  of  any  muriate;  and  if  this  lest  aap- 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  muriatic,  fluoric  and  plied  afler  the  previous  application  of  ni- 
phosphoric  acids.  Few  of  these  can  even  trate  of  banrtes  (care  being  taken  that  this 
DO  obtained  free  from  it  in  an  insulated  last  is  free  from  all  muriatic  acid),  it  is  moie 
state ;  and  it  appears  to  have  an  important  certain,  as  any  precipitation  from  the  pras- 
efiect  in  their  more  characteristic  acid  ence  of  a  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  remov- 
properties.  A  strong  attraction  is  exerted  ed.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  cautes 
between  water  and  tlie  fixed  alkalies,  as  a  turbid  appearance,  if  sulphates  or  ear- 
also  between  it  and  the  alkaline  earths,  bonates  are  present ;  while  it  produees  a 
The  compound  salts,  also,  always  contain  less  marked  effect  from  the  preaeoee  of 
water,  even  those  of  them  which  appear  muriates.  A  solution  of  ozalate  of  am- 
ahogether  insoluble.  Water,  though  in-  monia  detects  lime  by  precipitation ;  and 
capable  of  combining  with  the  metaJs,  ex-  H  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  indicates,  by 
arts  a  chemical  action  upon  them,  afford-  the  degree  of  turbid  appearance  it  mo- 
ing  to  several  of  them  oxygen,  at  tlie  tem-  duces,  the  predominance  of  sulpbais 
perature  of  i^ition,  and,  at  a  natural  of  lime,  or  the  degree  of  hardness^  as  it 
temperature,  aided  by  atmospheric  air,  is  called.  If  a  solution  of  jphoaphato  of 
oxioatingor  corroding  others :  it  also  com-  soda  produce  a  milkiness  aflsr  a  prerioui 
bines  with  some  of  tueir  oxkles.  Water  addition  of  a  similar  (quantity  of  carbooitB 
ts  a  solvent  of  many  other  substances,  of  ammonia,  magnesia  is  presenL  The 
Few  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  products  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  deleeiMl 
are  insoluble  in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  af-  by  a  slight  milkiness  'being  produced  lif 
fected  by  it  as  a  chemical  agent  Those  the  adcfition  of  an  equal  portion  of  fins 
compounds  in  which  water  exists  in  inti-  water  to  the  water,  and  with  atiU  moia 
mate  combination,  and  tbe  properties  of  delicacy  by  super-acetate  of  lead.  It  ii 
which  it  appears  to  modify,  are  named  also  discoverea  in  the  air  expelled  bv 
hydrates.  It  sometimes  exists  in  union,  boiling,  which,  on  being  agitated  with 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  (represent-  lime  water,  affords  a  milky  precipitate, 
ed  by  nine  to  hydrogen  as  one) ;  some-  Water  is  freed  from  all  foreign  subattDcei 
times  two  atoms  (or  eighteen  parts  by  by  distillation. 

weight)  are  combined,  and  sometimes  Waters,  Mineral.  Under  the  iitide 
e^en  ten  atoms.  From  the  extensive  sol-  Mineral  Waters^  in  this  work,  their  deBoi- 
vent  power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely  ever  tion  was  given,  and  a  division  of  them 
met  with  pure  in  nature.  Every  kind  of  into  dosses  pointed  out :  a  notice  also  of 
spring  or  river  water  is  impregnated  with  some  of  their  principal  localities  was  ap- 
saline  and  earthy  bodies  of  different  kinds,  pended.  In  this  place,  we  sliall  proseot 
Spring  water  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  some  additional  information  respecting 
muriatcof  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda,  with  the  localities  of  mineral  waters  (paiticu- 
a  trace  of  magnesia,  and  oflen  a  little  sul-  larly  American),  tlieir  temperature,  cbem- 
phate  of  potash  or  soda.  River  water  ical  constitution,  and  medicinal  oualiuea 
contains  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  so-  The  division  of  mineral  waters  wiove  ai- 
de, and  each  of  these  also  sometimes  a  ludcd  to,  was  into  sulphureous,  caibooat- 
little  alkali.  Well  water,  besides  these,  ed,  chalybeate  and  saline.  Among  tbe 
contains  always  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  most  celebrated  waters  of  the  sulphureoof 
lime,  the  presence  of  which  is  tlie  chief  class  arc  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  twehre 
cause  of  the  quality  tenned  hardness  in  leagues  west  fix>m  Cologne,  nine  nocth- 
waters.  Rain  or  snow  water  is  freer  from  east  from  Liege,  and  eighty  from  Ptfis. 
these  foreign  sul)staiice8,  but  is  not  per-  Its  thennal  waters  appear  to  have  been 
fectly  pure,  as  it  aflbrds  a  trace  of  inuri-  known  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  owe 
ate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  liine.  The  pres-  tlieir  modem  fame  to  Charlemagnei  wbs 
ence  of  these  different  saline  and  earthy  made  Aix-la-ChapcIle  his  residence,  aad 
substances  is  judged  of  by  the  following  occasionally  held  his  levee  in  the  batli,widi 
tests,  added  in  the  quantity  of  a  few  drops  all  his  attendants.  Tlie  temperature  of  theta 
of  each  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  water.  A  so-  waters  varies,  at  tlie  different  hatha,  from 
lution  of  nitrate  of  barytcs  produces  a  110°  to  143^  Fahr.    They  contain 
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r  lodn,  lime  and  mngneslo,  mu-  springs  in  France  are  those  ^i  Mont  d'Or 

Rilphate  of  soda  and  siJex.    The  and  of  Viciii.    Tiie  former  were  known 

in  the  following  proportions : —  to  the  Romans.    There  are  four  principal 

springs  at  Mont  d'Or,  tlie  temperature  of 

sn, 51.25  three  of  which  are  decidedly  thermal, 

ic  acid, 28J2G  and  stand  respectively  at  107^,  109°  and 

reted  hydiogen, 20.49  113°  Fahr. ;  while  the  fourth  is  of  the 

100  00  ^°^  temperature  of  52°  Fahr.    An  anaJy- 
'sis  of  one  of  these  springs  gives, 
dicinalqualities have  been  long 

wn.     They  are  adapted  to  all        Free  carbonic  acid, 130  gra. 

cutaneous  disorders,   asthmatic        Carbonate  of  soda, 189    « 

,  chronic  rheumatism,  dysi)ep-        Sulphate  of  soda, 57    «* 

lea  of  the  uterus,  stiffness,  weak-        Muriate  of  soda, 145    « 

contraction  of  the  limbs  from        Alumine, 62    « 

wounds.    Their  use  is  external        Cariionate  of  lime, 116    « 

laL    Those  waters  of  the  pros-        Oxide  of  iron, 11    « 

eiusting  in  the  U.  States,  which  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....  ^    « 
St  known,  are  the  Whiit  Sulphur  Total     748 
f  Virginia.     Tliey  are  situated  ' 
lunty  of  Greenbriar,  in  a  hilly  There  are  seven  springs  at  Vichi,  ranffing 
itaiuous  region  of  country,  thir-  in  temperature  from  72°  to  112P  Fahr. 
niles  in  a  south-westerly  direc-  The  proportions  of  tlie  saline  ingredients 
the  Hot  springs.    The  water  is  vary  in  each.    All  contain,  however,  ear- 
ly and  by  its  taste  indicates  an  boiiic  acid,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
e  of  saline  niattcr  in  its  compo-  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  so- 
t  deposits  largely  a  whitish  mat-  da.    Of  the  cold  carbonated  waters,  those 
oinff  chiefly  of  sulphur.    These  ofSeUz,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  nine  leagues 
esides    proving    efficacious    in  north-east  of  Strasburp^,  are  the  most  eel- 
eases  enumerated  above,   have  ebrated.      The  artificial  Seltz   water  is 
h  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffer-  made  as  fbllo^'S : — 
the  stew  fever,  following  remit-  ,„                           2a  „_ 

us, or  ill-cured  intermittent  fe-  );  ^  '•     '  V  '  '    k.^      .u       i 

.Aim  •u^  ^^^w.*  «!-«.  *«,.»»  K«  Carbonic  acid,  .  .    5  times  the  volume. 

tth^R^ri^n^r^^Z  t  Carbonate  of  soda,  4  gra. 

Caefrounty,Virffiiiia.  The  last  Carbonate  of  ?        ^     „ 

1  enjoys  much  celebrity  in  cases  magnesia,     ^ 

>iiary    consumption    in   all    its  The  best  example  of  this  class  afforded  by 

«e  Virginia.)  Numerous  springs  the  U.  States  is  found  in  the  Sweet  springs, 

phureous  class  occur  throughout  Monroe  county,  Virginia.      The  springs 

u^naJ  range  of  Tennessee  from  rise  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  moun- 

sast,  from  Nashville  on  to  the  tain.    Their  temperature  is    73^    Fahr. 

line.     In  Kentucky,  also,   the  The  name   is  calculated  to  convey  an 

'.  tprtngSf  situated  fiAy  miles  east  erroneous  impression  of  their  taste,  which 

KtOD,  among  the  western  ranges  is  not    sweet,  but  like  a  solution  of  a 

Bghany  mountains,  are  deservmg  small  quantity  of  a  calcareous  or  mogne- 

XI ;    likewise  the  Blue    Licks,  sian  carbonate :   the  excess  of  carbonic 

cur  CD  the  banks  of  the  Licking  acid  gives,  however,  tlie  waters  a  brisk- 

y  miles  north-east  of  Lexington,  ncss  productive  of  a  very  diflerent  effect 

nain  road    from  that  place  to  on  the  palate  from   what  an  imperfect 

.  The  carbonated  waters,  whose  mixture  of  the  earths    would    produce, 

istic  is  the  predominance  of  car-  Chalybeate  waters  owe  their  characteris- 

td,  are  both  cold  and  thermal,  tic  pro|)erties,  botli  chemical  and  medici- 

dical  use  is  most  advantageously  nal,  to  an  iinf)rcgnation  of  iron,  in  the 

in  allaying  the  thirst  oiid  heat  state  of  an  oxide,  which  is  held  in  solu- 

li  action  which  accompany  a  dis-  tion  by  carbonic  acid.    They  ore  limpid, 

Bte  of  the  stomach,  and  inflam-  inodorouR,  and  have  a  |)eculiar  styptic 

f  the  liver  and  other   viscera,  taste.    Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 

bduing  irritation  of  the  kidneys,  covered  with  an  iridescent  pelHcle,  and  a 

ikins  copious  discharges.    The  quantity   of  orhrey  matter  subsides,  the 

t  celebrBted  thermal  acidulous  water  at  the  same  time  losing  its  taste. 
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The  efieelB  of  waten  of  this  clasB  are 
modified  by  the  quantity  of  carhonic  acid 
in  ezcesB,  and  of  saline  injpredientB.  One 
of  the  pureet  of  the  claaa  la  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  in  England.  The  waten  of  Tun- 
bri(^  WeUa  are  not  strong,  however, 
with  saline  or  ferruginous  ingredients, 
one  gallon  containing  only  seven  and  a 
half  grains.  They  are  found  particular- 
ly useful  in  dyspepsia,  uterine  debility, 
cutaneous  complaiots  and  graveL  The 
most  noted  chalybeates  in  Europe  are  the 
Spa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  Pyr- 
mont,  in  Westphalia.  Spa  is  a  small 
town,  situated  in  a  mountainous  district, 
which  forms  part  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. It  is  ten  leagues  from  Aix-la- 
CSiapelle,  six  from  Lie^,  and  seventy- 
five  fix>m  Paris.  The  edifices  and  places 
of  public  amusement  are  on  a  magnifi- 
eeot  scale.  There  are  seven  springs,  of 
which  number  that  of  Pouhon  is  the 
prindpaL  It  contains,  accordins  to  9®rg- 
mann,  in  one  hundred  pounoB  of  the 


within  this  class,  since  they 
more  or  less  caihonate  of  iron ;  but  W9 
riball  prefer,  in  consequence  of  their  pi«- 
ponderance  in  saline  incredienta,  to  treic 
of  them  under  the  safine  clasiL  The 
springs  of  BallstoB  are  numerooi^  and 
present  some  differaiceB  in  the 
and  proportion  of  their  saline  in( 
The  water  of  the  Sans  Souei 
sparklinff  and  acidulous^  and  'its 
highly  chalybeate  and  somewhat 
Its  temperature  is  5(P  Fahr.  One 
of  the  water  is  stated  by  doctor  Sleel  la 
contain 


Muriate  of  soda, 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda, .  .  . 
Bi-carfoonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  lime,  •  .  •  • 
Carbonate  of  iron,  .  •  •  • 
Hydriodate  of  aoda, .  •  •  • 
SUex 


14a733gii. 

aD.ioo  • 

AQAm  • 

&d60  • 

1.800  <• 

IJQOO  « 

947.150 


Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  154  grs. 

Muriate  of  soda, 18    << 

Carbonate  of  iron, 59    ** 

Carbonate  of  lime, 154    << 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, ....  963    ** 

A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  water  con- 
tain forty-five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  action  of  Uiese  waters  is 
tonii^ aperient  and  cooling;  they  strength- 
en muscular  action,  and  are  efficacious  in 
diseases  proceeding  from  weakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  tissues.  Pyrmont  is 
situated  near  the  river  Weser,  four  leagues 
from  Hamele^  in  Westphalia.  It  has  six 
principal  sprioss,  all  of  the  tempemture 
of  55**  Fahr.  The  Pyrmont  springs  con- 
tain, in  one  hundred  pounds  or  the  water, 

Crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  123  grs. 

Muriate  of  macnesia,    ....  134  ** 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  547  ** 

Carbonate  of  iron, 105i  **• 

Carbonate  of  lime, ......  3481  ^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  .  .  .  339  *^ 

Resinous  principles, 9  *< 

1605i 

One  hundred  pounds  of  this  water  contain 
fifteen  hundred  grains  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  said  to  be  eminently  tonic.  In  the 
U.  States  there  are  a  great  number  of 
chalybeate  springs;  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  those  of  Balkton.  Indeed,  the 
walen  of  Saratoga  might   be  included 


These  waters,  if  drank  in  large  quali- 
ties, or  taken  by  peisons  whose 
are  rather  irritable,  operate 


ent,  and.  at  the  same  time,  haveapowerihl 

oTenMiHi 


effect  as  a  diuretic,  and  are 
service  in  all  those  chronic  afifeetioai  m 
which  chalybeate  medicines  are  employ- 
ed. The  mllowing  springs  at  Swatogn, 
viz.  the  Flat  Rode,  CoTumhiant  Uieli 
Rock,  and  Ellis^  springs,  dififer  but  UlUe, 
except  in  containing  an  excess  of  caibooie 
acid,  fiom  the  BallsAon  Spa.  Next  to  the 
^rings  just  mentioned  deserves  to  be  ne- 
ticed  the  Bedford  sprin^Sf  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Tbev  are  simated  m  Bedford  eom- 
t^,  195  miles  fiom  Philadelphia,  and  93| 
from  Pittsburgh.  One  callon  of  the  mttf 
contains,  accmtiing  to  &ctOT  Chtiieh| 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  ....  80    gn 

Sulphate  of  lime, .......  lU    • 

Muriate  of  soda, 10      * 

Muriate  of  lime, 3      * 

Carbonate  of  iron,  ......  5      * 

Carbonate  of  lime, 8      " 

idOi 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  seventy-four  eobie 
inches.  Temperature  of  the  water,  58^ 
Fahr.  It  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid 
than  the  New  York  springs,  and  on  thii 
account  is  less  immediatel|r  exhilarating; 
but  it  is  also  less  stimulatmg,  and  not  so 
liable  to  affect  the  head  as  the  latter.  As 
a  saline  chalybeate,  it  contains  less  eom- 
mon  salt  than  these,  but  baa,  in  recuim,  a 
decided  impreffnation  with  Epson  ail^ 
by  which  it  is  better  fitted  to  ad  on  Iha 
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ys  and  bowels,  and  with  less  heat  Carfoonate  of  lime, ......    i  grain. 

Titation.    Within  a  moderate  day's        Animal  matter, 1^     « 

rBedfbrd,atBath,in  Berkeley  coun-  mi.«  ,„«•«««  ^r  u      u      f                   i 

•ginia,  oc^un  another  chalybeate  of  .li?^,^'*"!.'''^  Bouibon-I^Dcy  are  cc  c- 

«lehrity  :  abo  within  four  miles  of  ^^^    "  *°  l.""/!'':."'^.  ^"Vj"'*;,"!;.**' 

urgh,  ther«  exiata  a  spring  of  tliis  "^""f '^L^'Tj'ii'  C^hanne  de  Medicja, 

thou^  it  emibi  an  odor  of  sulphur-  -V/"  '^^Z^,  "'  «^.^"^<»  »f  ^rr  s tenl- 

hydrSgen.     The  York  springs,  in  2:  nJvL    f  i""**  "i     •"•""'  "fif?""'''/  "» 

jW^  106  miles  fron.   Pl.T^mlel-  ^''?  ^''^J^*',  ?f  '""■  !'»'>:'"."«;•.  Fcniet  <» 

5ie  YeHow  springs,  ai,d  the  Brand V-  Kui^'U^- "*]?*' "I^ '^'''.,  ^'•''  ^'^ 

ipring^havehith^oattractcd  n.any  ^f " 'L'  f:,^  '  •?,^'"' »™''  "P^^  «="^  »"* 

ITe^ially  from  Philadelphia  anil  1"L''„'^ "HT"  "T&  ^''"  •  "^  "'"'  •* "°" 

Sre.'rto  most  noted  chalybeate  p^.ti'^j^tL^iT  kT'"''' •''""*;**"'**"• 

•io  is  the  Ydlow  spring,  in  'Green  L'^Z^T  I  ,}"^t^'^T''T'  "'l*  '"*' 

f.sixty-four  miles  fromX-incinnati,  ^m  i^i-..?  'ti  J""«  "^  <>«^h  «on, 

^  fitimthc  falls  of  the  Little  Mi-  ^"f,°?  ?f°7%     ^''«  f^fi^f^y  °(  'hese 

It  is  a  conious  vein  which  bursts  ^  "'""  "*  "^"^^y  ''""  ♦"  '•'«""  •''evated 

a  fiSureTthe  sTious  limeS  '™i'Z.!."r:'-^M"''"TH'r"''^  i"  ,"''"■ 

ind  isL  at  the  distance  of  a  few  r«ls,  T2IT^..i  111  '"^k  '^«'"ipi"»''««»  «" 

Stated  into  a  nivine  more  than  100  '  f°L°Lr^^  • .,?''«  ™°«  '.niportant 

sep.    The  watcf  is  tmnsparent,  and  l.*L,1    8^  "  thjs  place  anses  with 

e  Kmperature  of  SJo  Fr".  ft  de-_  .^r.llf.TIL'^i^/.f ll^  ?.  ^kIT^^LT'.-I-S 
as  It  runs,  a 
of  iron.    Its  taste 

'     J     •  J*    .•..«.  •  i3erzcnus  snows  the  water  of  tlus  spnne 

>een  made,  mdicate  it  to  contam  a  ^^  contain                                         *=^*"*"6 

n  of  oxide  of  iron  and   carbonate 

se,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  car-        Sulphate  of  soda, 2.58714 

acid  gas.     It  has  lieen  used  with        Carbonate  of  socio, 1.25800 

tag€incasesof  chronic  disease  and        Muriate  of  sorlo, 1.048D3 

y. — Under  tlie  saline  class  are  com-        CaH)onate  of  lime, 0^1219 

those  mineral  waters    in   which        Fluate  of  lime, 0.00331 

ire  neutral  salts  enough  to  produce        Phosphate  of  lime, 0.00019 

ked,  and  generally  purgative  opera-  Carlx)nate  of  strontitcs,    ....  0.00097 

The  salts  most  usually  present  are  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....  0.18221 

ilphalea,  muriates  and  carbf^nates;        Phosphate  of  alumine, 0.00034 

18  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  Carlionatc  of  niangonesc,  .  .  .  a  trace. 

muriates  and  carl>onates  of  soda        Silcx, 0.07504 

line.     The  proiwrtion  of  gaseous  Ti^M 

•  is  seldom  large.    When  there  is  o.vxinSi 

tiderablo  aildition  of  carbonic  acid  The  Teplitz  waters,  though   less  rffica- 

le  watere,  they  become  more  grate-  cious  than  those  of  Corlslmd,  enjoy  consid- 

tbe  taste,  and  sit  easier  on   the  ernble  reputation.    Their  temperature  is 

ch.     With  an  imnregnatiun  of  iron,  117°  Fahr.    The  thermal  waters  of  St 

cquire  tonic  and  stinniiating  |K)w-  Julian  sjirings  contain  a  large  pro|)ortion 

id  are  used  with  other  views  than  of  Faline  ingredients ;  and  tbeir  easy  ac- 

Y  to  their  purgative  oi>oration.    Of  cess  attracts  a  large  company  of  Italians 

ermal  saline  wattfrs,  the  nu).st  cele-  ami  strangers.  The  therniul  saline  springs, 

.  are  those  of  Plombieres,  Bourbon-  called  the  fyarm  springs  of  North  Curoli- 

',  iu  France ;  of  Carlsbad  and  Tep-  nii,  deserve  a  notice  in  this  place.    The 

n  Gennany ;    of  Lucca    and    iS7.  'watpr  is  limpid,  and  gives  out  freely  a  gas, 

,  in  Italy.    Plombieres,  in  the  de-  which  is  Imlievcd  to  be  nitrogen.    It  con- 

ent  of  tne  Vosges,  ninety  leagues  tniiis  niurintps  of  linic  mid  magnesia,  sul- 

Paric^    owes    its    conveniences   to  pliates  of  magnesia  and  lime.     It  can  bo 

lous,  king  of  Poland.     The  tenipe-  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  diluent,  though 

of  its  springs  varies  from  iKP  to  af\er  several  days  drinking,  it  is  said  to 

^ahr.    A  pint  of  the  water  contains  produce  a  ciithnrtic  eflect.  Chnmic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis  arc  among  the  dis- 

boDBte  of  soda, 2J  grains,  eases  cured  by  drinking  the  water,  and 

phatfl  of  soda, 2^       "  bathing  in  it.  The  most  note<l  cold  salino 

riate  of  soda, 1:|       <*  mineral  waters  in  Europe  are  those  of 

Z| li      *^  Epsom  and  Cheltenham,  in  England, and 

8* 
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Sflidlitz  and  SeidfchGtz,  in  Bohemia.    At       Gaibooic  add,.  .  •  .  311  cable 
ChehenhafD,  there  arc  six  different  sprinn.       Atmoapheric  air,  .  •  •  7      *         * 

A  wine  caUon  of  the  water  contains  480  Gaseous  contents,  "318      «         • 

grains  of  auJphate  of  soda,  40  grains  of 

tnuriate  of  soda,  with  some  muriate  of  The  medicinal  qualities  of  tbk  ■!« 

lime,  and  muriate  and  carbonate  of  mag-  have  acquired  for  it  a  reputation  afami 

nesia,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  and  to  which  no  other  fountain  in  the  U.  Smm 

nitrogen.    One  of  the  springs  has  an  im-  has  yet  attained ;  and  it  is  highly  profaa* 

pregnation  of  Bulphurctcd  hydrogen.  Of  hie,  from  the  active  ingredients  whieh 

the  Seidhtz  waters,  a  more  copious  notice  «i'cr  into  its  ^pmposition,  that  it  will  e«i- 

must  be  taken.    The  strongest  of  the  am-  t'mue  to  retain  the  ascendency.    Such  an 

§le  saline  sjirings  is  that  of  the  village  of  its  rare  and  peculiar  qualities,  that,  whiis 
eidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  nine  miles  from  >t  operates  as  an  active  and  efficient  mad- 
Prague.    Five  pints  of  its  water  contain  icine,  it  possesses  the  propeitiei  of  m 
i»«m:»^...  .^.tt^..                     Qi  »»;».  agreeable  and  delightful  beverage ;  and  il 

sulpha. of j^"*.  1410   «  2:^^^?'.^:iL"SfJ£S; 

vuDODic  w:n, «  ^^^^^  known  to  be  attended  with  an^  wm- 

The  Seidlhz  water  is  generally  converted  pleaMnt  «onMquencc^  but  ia  alwan  en- 

Into  a  tepid  temperature    before  being  8idei«d,by  thoaewbothiauaeit,aainni»^ 

drunk.    The  following  ia  the  formula  for  n^ng  and  healthy.    The  UmiUkvwuA 

preparing  artificial  Seidlitz  waters :—  Ortwrilk  tprvm,  of  Kentucky,  wn  nwfc 

Pure  water,    ...  90  ounces.  reaorted  to.    The  wyter  holds  in  sohflioa 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .  3  times  this  volume,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  aoda,  or 

Sulphate  of  mag-  bonates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  ad- 

nesia, 144  grains.  pbate  of  iron.    In  taste,  it  resembles  a 

Muriate  of  mag^  weak  solution  of  Epaom  salta,  with  a 

nesia, 18  grains.  slight  chalybeate  impregnatioa.    8tm-W»- 

The  mixtures  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  <«;.«<»«•«  »»•  «>«•?««  *"»»»•  ««««  ^  «• 

title  of  Seidlitt  powdtrt  havrnoresem-  ^"t?  impremation.    On  an  averH»-- 

blance  in  coimxf^aon  to  the  real  aalts  of  ^  t     ,,t  ^'®«*?'*« '"  *" '*y*V. " 

that  name.    iWpowdew  prepared  by  'ZT'  ^'^""^"^T^  T»f»»«y  "f J^" 

the  apothecaiy  are  bne  set  of  tartaric  acii  ?■"«'  JPt^  »?  •*.•**"»  «»*  »'2^ 

thcTther  of  the  bi-carbonale  of  soda^  Wfth.^f'^hich,  from  the  experimenliirf 

which,  tvhen  added  together  in  solution  B«»«7»nn  «^f  ^7"!^'''^^  *^-  '^ 

in  water,  form  a  uirtrate  of  8o<la,  with  a  IT.  "  >  '""J!?         i  '^  K"  """"^ji 

disengagement  of  carbonic  acid.     The  "-P"*™". three  wlphates  of  magnewawl 

patetU&idlitz  powder*,  as  they  are  called,  "^  ff  *>"«  J"'?'"^  ?^  "•"'•  :^"  "* 

insist  of  two'diffcrent  powdcre.    The  3*"  of  l<«:»or  Mun«ypves,  out  of  1(^100 

one  contained  in  the  white  paper  consints  ^.  °Qj!^f/  »'*"»«''  *«™  ''"/"Sii 

of  two  drachms  of  tartariicA  soda,  and  lTl''^f     r"/ »^«'>™"?"»  ■?"•  ^^^ 

two  scruplesofcarbonateof  soda;  that  in  •jJphat"  of  soda,  42.08  munate  of  r 

•u-  ui...  • r  .1.: c :  '  -r sia,  and  7JS4  nuinatc  of  lime.    Sei 


the  blue  "pai)cr  of  Uiirty-five  grains  of  tar-  '£.■""• .'  "T*  ""'"""  "■  l""^  „""-"?!» 

taric  acid.    Of  the  saline  mineral  springs  "^  T  ,'"*  "^T '.  "'u   "?*"  S*"**?" 

of  tlie  U.  Suites,  those  of  Saratoga  ire  Cy  "^  hydnodic  and  hydrobromic  ae^ 

far  the  most  Mlel«atcd.    The  Congrei  ^'".'^  f  """^  medicinally,  enher  • 

spring  is  the  most  distingubhe<l  of  the  "^^''''A  °\  "^   "herative.     The  i 

^«togaw»te«-    One  gillon  from  this  of  ti.e  Dead  sea,  accoidmg  to  doctor  M«w 

spring,  according  to  doctoi  Steel,  contains  «>«.  contain,  m  100  graiiw. 

Muriate  of  soda, 385X)    grains.        Sulpliate  of  lime, 0.054  ffvm. 

Hydriodato  of  soda,  .  .  .  .  aS        "  Muriate  of  soda, 10j676      " 

Bt-carbonatc  of  soda,  .  .  .  8.98S    «  Muriate  of  Uine, 0800      •• 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  95.788    "  Muriate  of  magnesia,  ..10.100      * 

Carbonate  of  iron, 5.075    «  Watir  Cemmts.    (See  CVswrH;) 

Btlex,  •••••••••••  1^      "  Water,  Holt.    (Sec  Hoh  Waltr.) 

Hydrobromate  of  potash,    a  trace.  Water-Crrss    (ntgrninim  mJL^ 

499.845  MR);  «  cniciferoui  plant,  wid  to  be  fboal 
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k  aD  iwrti  of  the  g&be.    It  grows  on  the  Water-Snaxz.    (See  Serpent) 
mnfin  of  deer  ■treeun,  or  even  pertly  Watbhtou)  ;  a  city  ana  seaport  of 
iniMned  in  the  water.    The  stem  is  de-  Ireland,  and  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
enmbeni  at  the  base,  upright,  and  some-  Waterford,  on  the  river  Suir.    This  city 
wiat  hrsnchmff  above,  and  a  foot  or  more  employs  manv  vessels  in  the  Newfound- 
in  leB|;ch«    The  leaves  ars  smooth  and  land  trade,  whence  thev  sdl  to  the  West 
pauMttifid,  widi  the  lobes  more  or  less  Indies,  and  return  with  the  )Ht>ductions 
■DiHSe  on  the  margin,  and  the  terminal  of  these  islands.    The  harbor  is  deep  and 
tm9  alwaya   largesL     The   flowers  are  spacious,  and  protected  by  a  fort    The 
■omII  and  while.    The  plant  is  employed  quay,  about  half  a  mile  long,  is  considered 
in  mediciiie,  aa  an  antiscorbutic.    Great  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.    A  fine 
qoantitieB  are  also  consumed  as  salad  in  wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  here,  to 
rmm,  and  other  cities  of  the  north  of  £u-  facilitate  communication  with  the  coun- 
tope;  and  it  n  now  cultivated,  to  a  con-  ties  of  Wexford  and  Kilkenny.  The  pop- 
■nrnihlfi  eodont,  in  msny  places.    In  the  ulation  of  Waterford,  includmg  the  sub- 
bed of  a  dear  stream,  the  plants  are  in-  urbe,  is  28,677,  which  is  some  thousands 
sorted  in  rows  in  the  direcbon  of  the  cur-  less  than  it  was  estimated  nearly  forty 
rent;  and  all  that  is  necessazy  is  to  take  years  ago.    Ninety-four  miles  south-west 
up  and  replant  occasionally,  to  keep  them  of  Dublin.    By  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
fine  finm  mud,  or  any  accumulation  of  it  is  entitled  to  return  two  members  to  the 
fiaejpi  matter,  said  to  see  that  other  plants  imperial  parliament,  to  which  it  previous- 
do  noc  find  their  way  into  the  plantation,  ly  returned  but  one. 
In  die  U.  States,  the  cardamine  Ptmiayl'  Waterlanoers.    (See  Anaba^fii8U,\ 
'  0  lakea  the  place  of  the  water-cress,  Waterloo  ;  a  Belgic  village,  on  tne 
iblcfl  it  in  appearance^  grows  in  like  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  about 
ions,  and  possesses  similar  }nt>per-  ten  miles  from  the  latter  city,  at  the  en- 
;  fant  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  trance  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.    A  short 
enjdoyed  ibr  the  table.  distance  from  this  villace,  occurred,  June 
Y^ATBa-ldX.T  (njimphtta) ;  a  beautiful  18, 1815,  the  memoraUe  battle  to  which 
gmiB  of  aquatie  plants,  the  gr^test  oma-  Wellington  gave  the  name  of  his  head- 
rosntof our Iskes  and  dow-moving  waters,  quarters,  fFateHoo ;  BlQcher  that  of  the 
lUr  nM>ta  are  large  and  flesliy,  often  turning  point  of  the  contest,  jBeUe.4Stafice; 
creepingborisontslly  at  the  bottom  of  the  and  the  French  that  of  the  chief  point  of 
wtter.  The  leaves  are  rounded  and  heart-  their  attack,  St.  Jean.    After  the  engage- 
',  supported  on  a  stalk  so  long  as  to  ment  at  Quatre  Bras  (q.  v.),  and  in  con- 
ibem  to  float  on  the  sur&ce.    The  sequence  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  Welling- 
I  are  large,  and  contain  numerous  ton  had  retired  to  tlie  forest  of  Soignies, 
jnlalit  so  as  to  appear  double.     In  the  and,  June  17,  occupied  an  advantageous 
— ~'ti|^  tliey  raise  themselves  out  of  the  ]H)sition  on  the  heights  extending  from 
to  expand,  and  dose  mdki,  repos-  the  little  town  of  Braine  la  Leud  to  Ohain. 
^  npon  the  surface,  in  the  a&moon.  In  Blticher  having  promised  to  support  him 
tha  ■peeiea  which  inhabits  the  U.  States,  with  all  his  army,  he  here  resolved  to 
the  flowers  are  brilliant  white,  sometimes  risk  a  batde.    The  British  ormv  was  di- 
wirii  a  tfiMpB  of  red,  and  difi^ise  a  most  vided  into  two  lines.    The  right  of  the 
daC^itfi^lfiBgrance.  The  celebrated hlua  first  line  consisted  of  tlie   second  and 
(aiT.)of  Egypt  (A*.  2olia)  has  flowers  of  a  fourdi  English  divisions,  the  tliird  and 
pnk  flolo^  and  the  margin  of  the  leaves  sixth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of 
mrthnd     It  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Belgians,  under  lord  Hill.    The  centre 
pUna  of  Lower  Esypt,  near  Cairo,  at  the  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince 
liaw  they  are  under' water.    The  roots  of  Onuijre,  with  the  Brunswickers  and 
■a  «M«"yj  tuberous,  as  large  as  an  e^g,  troops  otNassau,  having  the  guards,  under 
UsckUi  externally,  and  yellow  withm,  general  Cocke,    on   the  right,  and  tlie 
■d  are  eaten  cooked  in  various  manners,  division  of  general   Alten    on  the  lefi. 
TIm  aeeda  are  also  used  in  some  districts  The  left  wing  consisted  of  the  divisions 
la  niakB  a  sort  of  bread.    This  custom  of  Picton,  Lamliert  and  Kempt     The 
OMied  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  The-  second  line  was,  in  most  instances,  formed 
nphiastna — ^The  yeUow  water-Ulies  are  ofthe  troops  deemed  least  worthy  of  confi- 
aour  aepaited  finom  the  genus,  under  the  dencc,  or  which  hod  suffered  too  severely, 
■una  of  napAor.    They  are  much  Iras  or-  in  the  action  of  the  seventeenth,  to  be 
loan  the  preceding;  and  differ  asain  exposed  until  necessary.     It  was 
ly  in  the  form  ofthe  flower.  pUced  behind  the  declivity  of  the  hewhts 
MUiOa.    (See  MtUnu)  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  mm 
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the  cannonade,  but  •uatamed  much  Ion    of  ihe  Britiib  richt.    In  spite  of  the  ce^ 
from  llbcll^    during   tlic    action.     Tlic    tiiiued  fire  of  thirty  pieces  of  aftilln. 


Ga%'alry  were  mationtNl  in  the  rear,  and  dia-    thev  compelled  the  artillery- men  to  mam 

'it  chiefly    within  the  squares.    Tin  luiiiiMhis  tm 


tribiiied  all  along  the  line,  but 

posted  on  the  lell  of  the  centns  to  the  tiuued  their  oimet,  and  rode  up  ID  te 

east  of  tliG  (Miorlemi  cauHOway.     The  squares,  in  the  confidence  of  sweepivg 

fann-house  v€  La  Have  Saiiite,  in  the  them  away  before  tlieir  charge ;  butlhsv 

front  of  the  centre,  wan  garrisoned  ;  but  were  driven  Iwck  by  the  dreadful  fire  si 

there  was  not  time  to  iin*|»are  it  efli*ctually  the   British    infiintry.      Kmaged   at  te 

for  di'fence.     The    \  illn,    ganiens    and  small  success  of  his  exertions,  Napolsaa 

fanu-)anlof  llougonionttoniH.'d  a  strung  now  tlirew  his  cuiraasiere  on  the  Eaf- 

advant^ftl  [mm  towanls  tlie  centre  of  the  lish  line,  between  two  ckausiies, 

right.     The  whtili*  British  position  tbrmed  broke  through  lietween  the  squaj 

a  sort  of  cur\'e,  the  centre  of  which  was  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  . 

nearest  to  the  enemv,  and  the  extremities,  lish  aiul   Dutch    cavair)'.      Airiog   ifii 

particularly  the  riglit,  drawn  coiividera-  battle,  several  F*rench  Imiteries  were 

bly  liackwarJ.    Na|iolec)n  had  bivouacked  tioned  only  a  few  hundred  paces 

a  cannon-iiliot  from  the  British  camp,  on  of  tlie  English,  and  did  grnat  e] 

the  eminence  of   Belle  AlUance.      His  At    five    oVIock,    the    repealed 

army  consiMtcd  of  three  cor|iH  of  infhiitrv',  of  superior  numliere  had  already 

two  of  cavalry,  and  all  the  guards.    It  ened  the  Englisli,  and  the  viettiry 

might   conioiii    aliuut    tlO,000   soldiers*  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  French.  ^M 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  c<imbined  Hnglinh  this  juncture,  the  van  of  the  Ibianh 

and  Dutch  ftirecK  (prince  Fretleric  ot  the  sian  battalion  (H*hich  the  French  th 

Netherlands   having    remained   at    Hall  at  firxt,  to  be  tlie  corps  of  Grouchy)^ 

with   li),000   men)  aniount«'«I    to  about  the  conunand  of  general  Bulow, 

(90,000  men.    According  to  Gourgaud*s  itself  in  fnmt  of  tlie  forest  of  Frici 


account,  Nui>nliH>ii*H  deaigii  was  to  break  on  the  right  flank  and  tlie  rear  of  thecal 

Ihe  centre  ol  the  Knglish,  and  cut  off  their  niy.    The  liattalion  had  lefl  Wavre  (9.  r.) 

retreat,  Imh  in  all  cveiitM  to  st'iiarate  them  the  same  morning,  and,  animated  hgr  te 

from  the  l*riM»ians.    The   Iwtile  lN*gaii  presence  of  prince  Bliicher,  had  OffCRoat 


abiHit  noon,  June  |H,  by  an  attack  of  the  all  tlie  olistaclesof  the  march.     Hiei 

secoiMl  rreiN*li  liaiialiiin  mi  tin*  ailvaiiced  French  cor|is,  hitherto  stationed  as  the  i^ 

pout  of  llcuigtimont.    The  wood,  defend-  ser\'e  of  the  right  wing,  was  immediM^f 

ed  bv  the  iroo|H  of  Nasftm,  wsi*  token  by  opnoMed  to  tlie  Fruiwians,  and  a  hlnny 

the  VreiK'h,  but  the  Iioum*,  ganlen  anil  figlit  ensued.     It  wonsixuVlock  wheQM 

farniMifliceM    were    iimiiitatm*<l     bv    the  took  place.     Napoleon,  meanwhile,  wkm 

Kiigli^h  guanln.     Alioui  two  oVIocli,  fmir  he  |iereeive<l  the  altock  of  tlie  FnisMi^ 

cotiiiiiii!!  I  if  Frnirh    inf.uitr}-  advanced  insteail    of  diminishing  his  aitarks  m 

frtMii  Belle  Allioiire,  a]!aiiii*t'ilie  Briti^ll  the  BritiKli  line,  rcMilvevI  to  ansail  it 

ceiitnv      Thi*  ca\alr>    i*iiii|Mini'i|    them,  all  bin  forcifi.     Tlie  w^coiid  French 


Inii  were  n*|iulMt|  by  the  BritiHh  cavalr}',    all  the  cnvair}-,  and  all  the  giianK  ibcw 
while  the  iiiiantry,  who  hml  fiin-i'«l  their    f<)re,  put  tliemf«elv«'^  in  mot  if  hi.     \V« 


way  to  the  cmtre  nf  the  Briti'^h  |NiHitioti,  ton  i|ui«*tlv  awaittM  their  a|»|)rnarh,  audi 9    < 

were  aitark«tl  by  u  Itri^riuh'  bnm^ht  up  WN»n  a<i  the  deiun*  ciihiiiiini  hiui  anmj    < 

fnirii  the  Mc<»iiil  line  b\  geiifrol  I'icioii,  within  a  nhort   difitanci%  he  oprfHi«|  oa    < 

while,  at  the  Hoiiie  time,  a  brignile  of  theintiDiminh^Hisatirethat  tlir%  smpm^    ' 

lieavy  Ftigli'^h  ca\alr\-  eharp*4l  them  in  and   were  coiii|M'lle«l   to  fire    in  retank    < 

flank.  'Ilif  French  cfiFiiiiiiiH  wrr«' bmkeii.  The  right  whig  of  the  French  had  aki    ' 

with  gr»'ni  nl.iuirlitiT,  and  inure  than  *i(KK)  a«lvaiM'e«|  at  the  miiih*  time  with  the  c«^ 

HH-ri  iiifide  |iriMiiii'ri.     AImuii  thi<i  iN'ritNl,  tre,  had  driwn  the  Nonvu  Mthlieni 

the  Fn-iirh  iiia<te  theni*M|\r«  iiiaMem  (if  Fii|ie|nite,  and  attacked  tlie 


the  iarui  nf  | ^  Have  .^^oiiite,  ami  retained     Fricliciiioiit.     Thin  iiio\rriH*ni  drrtroyv^ 
it  f«ir  Munt*  tune,  Imi  weri>  ut  la.<«t  driwii    for  a  nHniient^the  ciinnetinn  of  the  Kai 


out  by   NhelU.     Shtinly   after,  a  g«  iieml  ^ian<«  with   the    KiiglL«li    left   wing* 

attack  of  the  French  cavalr>-  wa.*i  nmtle  iniule  (he  situation  of  atfair^at  this 

on  the  wpianv,  chiefly  tnwanU  the  n-mre  tiin\   critical.     The   sudden    a|i|i 

,  .        ,       ...  ,    •.      .      .  of  the  firwt  brignile  of  ilie  rini«  f 

pwc««  0/ arMirrt      M*f,ha!  lir-urin  i„.i/.  1...1.  the  I mt tie.     Their  amval   hail   been  d^    I 

<«  tke  trvpiifrrntb.  ufmu  Watf.  w.Ui  Xi/Ssi  Isvtnl   by   a  iiei'^'Aiary   changie   ia    dHir    ) 

MSMd  iiopMrnoranjller^  nwreh  and  by  the  badoeai  of  iha  mii^   i, 
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«  loMien  immediBtely  sepa-  Ney  caused  the  cavalry  to  advance  too  6r. 

ixih  French  corps  from  the  Marchand  haa  also  refuted  Gourgaud'a 

irmy,  and,  by  means  of  twen-  account     Napoleon  himself  gives  two 

non  brought  to  bear  on  the  reasons  for  the  loss  of  the  batde :  1.  llie 

enemy,  put  them  to  flight  non-arrival  of  Ght)uchy  (but  Grouchy  did 

9  moment,  the  English  cavalry  not  receive,  till    seven   o'clock  on  the 

rown  and  dispeised,  after  a  evenioff  of  the  ei^teenth,  die  conunand, 

ince,  the  infimtry  stationed  at  ^ven  by  Napoleon  in  the  forenoon,  to 

These  troops  became  mingled,  join  the  right  wing  of  the  French);  9. 

liBnce,'Witn  those  who  were  the^attack  of  the  mounted  grenadiers  and 

the  furat  Prusstan  corps ;  and  the  reserved  cavalry  without  his  conunand 

eleat  became  complete.    The  and  knowledge.    Napoleon,  as  he  says 

d  Prussians   followed  hotly,  himself  was  in  ffreat  personal  danger. 

9  a  continued  flre.    The  dis-  When  the  English,  towiutls  the  end  of 

ie  French  now  exceeded  all  the  battle,  became  the  assailants,  a  portion 

en  hitherto  witnessed.    Obe-  of  their  cavalry  and  sharp-shooteni  came 

order  had  ceased ;  infantiy  near  the  place  where  Napoleon  was.    He 

\  generals  and  servants,  sol-  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion, 

ffieen^  were  mingled  in  wild  and  resolved  to  attack  and  die ;  but  Souh 

eTery  one  consulted  only  his  seized  his  horse's  reins,  and  exolaimedy 

vation.    All  the  artillery  and  **  Thev  will  take  you  prisoner,  sire,  and 

te  abandoned.    The  disorder  not  kill  you."    He,  with  generals  Drouot, 

«0ed  to  an  incredible  degree,  Bertrand  and  Gourgaud,  succeeded  in  re- 

!henoit  was  taken  by  the  com-  moving  the  emperor  from  the  field  of 

tons  of  Hitler's  brigade  and  a  battle.    Napoleon,   however,   repeatedly 

second  battalion.    At  Belle  exclaimed,  both  before  and  after  his  ar- 

le   victorious    generals    met  rival  at  St  Helena,  ^  Taurais  dd  moiair  h 

'her  now  ordered  a  pursuit  on  FFateriooJ*    A  graphic  description  of  the 

*  the  Prusrians,  with  all  the  battle  has  been  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott^ 
troops,  under  general  count  in  his  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

I  penonal  direction.     In  Je-  Wat;erloo,  Anthony,  a  painter  and 

iiich  was  taken  by  a  sudden  engraver   of  the   school,   was  bom  in 

travelling  carriage  of  Napo-  Utrecht  (according  to  some,  in  Amster- 

lis  jewels,  his  plate,  and  otner  dam),  in  1618.    His  paintings  are  con- 

s  well  as  many  military  chests,  fined  almost  entirely  to  the  scenery  around 

:  of  the  baggage  of  the  French  Utrecht    Weeninx  painted  the  men  and 

ito  the  hancn  of  the  conquerors,  aqimals  in  his  lanascapes.    He  is  said 

*  200  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  to  have  died  of  want  in  an  hospital, 
lers,  were  the  trophies  of  this  Waterbpout.    (See  ffhirimnd,) 

he  whole   French  army  was  Waterville  ;  a  flourishing  post-town 

ind   disabled.     The   loss   in  in  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  on  the  west 

vounded  amounted  to  35,000.  side  of  the  river   Kennebec,    eighteen 

h  anny  lost,  on  the  eighteenth,  miles  north  by  east  fix)m  Augusta.    The 

ro  generals,  173  officers,  and  principal  village  is  finely  situated  at  the 

98^  and,  including  the  wounded  head  of  boat  navigation,  and  has  consid- 

lom  were  five. generals  and  erable  trade.     The   township  is  much 

s),  about  10,580  men.    The  intersected  by  streams  affording  excellent 

on  this  day,  2000  men.    The  mill  scats,  and  has  a  fenile  soiL    Popida- 

Praanan  army  amounted  to  tion  in  1830,  2316.  Here  is  a  college 
9  and  €964  men.  Napoleon  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
>  Pftria.  Grouchy,  however,  ination.  It  was  founded  m  1820.  It 
inmi^  Namur  (which  the  al-  had,  in  1831,  five  instructers,  45  students, 
9t  occupied,  and  where  the  a  college  library  of  1800  volumes,  and  stu- 
ttncked  him  with  a  loss  of  dents'  libraries,  600  volumes.  The  corn- 
to  Laon,  b^  the  road  through  mencement  is  the  last  Wednesday  in  July. 
eneral  Gourgaud,  in  his  Cam-  Watlingstreet  ;  one  of  the  Roman 
lis,  attributes  the  loss  of  the  military  roads  made-  in  Britain,  while  in 
9  fiuiha  committed  by  marshal  possession  of  the  Romans,  running  finom 
the  ez-prefisct  Gemot  has  jus-  Dover  by  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Tow- 
Anhal  by  printing  the  original  cester,  Atterston  ^and  Shrewsbury,  and 
ieh  did  not  allow  Ney  to  act  ending  at  Cardigan,  in  Walea 

It  11  nererthelesB  true,  that  Watsom,  Richard ;  an  Englisb  ^^late^ 
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born  at  the  rilbge  of  Herenhain,   in  1796,  he  puMbhed  an  Addreaa  t 

Weatmorelaod,  in  1737.    His  fiuher  was  People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  d 

a  clergyman,  and  maater  of  a  free  gram-  which  threatened  that  country,  froi 

mar  school,  where  the  son  receivMi  his  influence  of  those  principles  wbid 

early  education.    In  1754,  he  became  a  occasioned    the    rerolution    in    F 

sizar  ofTriuity  college,  Cambridge,  where  Gilbert  Wakefield,  having  pubW 

he  was  distinguishMl  for  his  intense  ap-  reply  to  this  address,  was  proaecmi 

plication  to  stiMiy,  and  for  the  singuiariiy  sedition,  and  aentenced  to  unpriaoo 

of  his  dras,  which  consisted  of  a  coarse,  but  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  1 

mottled  Westmoreland    coat,    and  blue  Watson  took  no  part  whatsoerer 

yam  stockines.     He  regularly  took  his  always  continued  to  be  the  advoa 

degrees,  and  became  a  college  mtor,  and,  liberality,  both  in  poKtica  and  rel 

in  1760,  obtained  a  foUowship.    In  1764,  but  his  fears  fitnn  the  asoendem 

he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry,  French  principles  were  strongly  ezpj 

when  he  firat   applied   himself  to  the  in  a  publication  under  the  title  c 

study  of  that  science,  and  with  great  sue-  Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  tc 

cess,  as  appean  firom  the  five  volumes  of  been  spoken   in   the  House  of  1 

Chemical  Essays  which  he  subsequetitly  November  22,  1803.    The  latter  p 

Eiblished.     On    the    death    of    doctor  his  lifo  was  chiefly  spent  in  retirem 

utherforth,  in  1771,  he  succeeded  him  as  Calgarth  park,  situated  near  the  la] 

regius  professor  of  divinity.     He  early  his    native  county,    wliere    he    ai 

distinguished  himself  by  a  display  of  his  himself  with  making  extensive  plant 

polhical  opinions,  in  a  aermon  preached  of  timber-trees.    He  died  at  that 

Deftre  the  unlverrity,  on  the  annrversary  July  4, 1816.    Besides  the  works  al 

of  the  revolution,  which   was   printed  mentioned,  he  published  sereral  j 

under  the  title  of  the  Principles  of  the  in  the  Philoeophical  Transactioos ; 

Revolution  vindicated.     This  discourse  mens,  and  Theological  Essays ;  an 

excited  a  degree  oC  public  attention  only  his  death,  his  autobiographical  om 

exceeded  by  Hoadly's  celebrated  sermon  were  edited  by  his  son. 
on  the  Kingdom  of  ChrisL    A  short  dme        Watson,  Robert,  LL.  D.,  a  nat 

previous  to  this  exhibition  of  his  politics,  Sl  Andrew's,  in  ScotlaiK),  studied 

doctor  Watson  appeared  as  the  opponent  university  there,  and  aflerwards  at 

of  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  series  gow  and  Edinburgh,  adopted  the  « 

of  letters,  entided  an  Apology  for  Chris-  astical  profession,  and  became  a  pre 

tianity.    The  patronage  of  the  duke  of  After  having  delivered  lectures  on 

Rutland'  was  exerted  to  obtain  his  pro-  ric  and  the  principles  of  compoaiti 

motion  to  the  see  of  Llandafl*,  where  he  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the  profosa 

0ucceedodbishopBarrington,in  1782;  and  of  lofic  at  Sl  Andrew's,  to  whid 

he  was  permitted  to  hold,  at  the  same  added,  by  royol  patent,  that  of  rii 

time,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  his  pro-  and  the  belles-lettres.    On  the  de 

ftssorship,  and  other  ecclesiastical   pre-  the  principal,  doctor  Watson  succ 

ferments.    Shortly  after,  he  addressed  to  him,  but  died  in  1780.    He   pub 

the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  letter  con-  the  History  of  Philip  1 1  of  Spain  (9 

taining  a  project  for  equalizing  the  value  1777),    and    undertook    the   Histo 

cif  church  benefices.    In  1785,  he  pub-  Philip  IH,  which,  being  left  iropeii 

lished  a  valuable  collection  of  Theological  his  death,  was  completed  and  pub 

Tracts,  selected   ftx>m  various   authors,  by  doctor  William  Thomson  f  1783] 
with  additions,  in  6  vols.,  8vo.    The  fol-        Watt,  James ;  a  distinguished 

lowing  year,  he  received  a  large  addition  vator  of  natund  ubiloeophy  and  th 

to  his  income  by  the  bequest  of  a  valua-  dred  arts  and  sciences,  who,  eapi 

ble  estate  from  Mr.  Luther  of  Ongar,  in  by  his  improvements  in  the  steam-ei 

Easex,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  has  gained  a  hiffh  degree  of  cell 

Cambridge.    During  the  illness  of  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  an 

kinc,  in  1788,  bishon  Watson,  in  a  speech  born  in  1736,  at  Greenock,  in  Sec 

in  the  house  of  loros,  strongly  defended  He  was  brought  up  to  the  occupe^ 

the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  a  mathematical  instrumeut  maker,  i 

regency,  in  opposition   to  the   doctrine  that  capacity  became    attached    t 

maintained  by  Mr.  PitL    In   1796,  the  university  of  Glasgow,  in  which  li 

bishop  appeared  a  second  time  as  the  apartments,  where  he  resided  till 

defender   of  revealed    reli^n,    in    his  at  which  time,  having  entered  im 

Apology  for  the  Bible,  designed  as  an  married  state,  he  settled  in  buaiBe 

•nawer  to  Paine*^  Age  of  Reason.    In  himself  in  the  city,    kh  1764^  bi 
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lie  idea  of  hnproyiiif  the  steam-  Vandyck,    whose   style    he   afterwartb 

and,  lunring  carried  it  into  efiect,  more  especially  imitated,   rescued  him 

iiired   so   much    reputation    for  entirely  from  the  disadvantages  which 

Im  of  mechanics,  as  induced  him  his  early  penuiy  had  thrown  in  his  way, 

;  UM  profewion  of  a  civil  engineer ;  and  obtained  him  a  great  reputation,  par- 

I    wu   frequently   emplov^   in  ticularlv  for  his  conversational  pieces,  in 

■urrm  for  canals  and  other  un-  which  his  heads  and  the  attitudes  of  his 

lOL    To  ftcilitate  his  labors,  he  figures  are  highly  admired.    From  Rome 

la  new  micrometer,  and  likewise  he  went  to  England ;  but  the  incessant 

me  fiir  making  drawings  in  per-  application  witli  which  he  devoted  him<- 

L    In  1774,  oe  quitted  Glasgow  self  to  his  easel  had  already  begun  to 

•ve  to  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  make  formidable  inroads  on  a  constitu- 

he  enteied  into  partnership  with  tion  naturally  weak ;  and,  althoush  he 

ilttHiyiii  conjimction  with  whom  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  France,  he  did 

on  hu  improvements  in  the  steam-  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Nogent,  in  the 

which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree  neigliborhood  of  the  capital,  in  1721. 

ctkn.   (See  SUam.)    Here  he  be-  Wattel.    (See  VaiUl,) 

Bociatfd  with  doctor  Priestley,  and  Watts,  Isaac,  an  English  non-conform- 

tBikwophical  exuerimentalists,  and  ist  divine,  eminently  distinguished  for  his 

in  the  chemical  researches  which  learning  andpiety,  was  w)m  at  South- 

oiecated  with  so  much  success,  anipton,  in  1674,  and,  afler  being  educated 

admitted  aiellow  of  the  royal  soci-  there,  under  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 

rbooe  IVansactions  he  contributed  lished  church,  removed,  at  the  age  of  six- 

oating  paper,  entitled  Thouffhts  on  teen,  to  an  academy  for  dissenters,  in 

ititiient  Parts  of  Water,  and  of  de-  London.    After  pui  ;uing  his  studies  ^ve 

leated  Air,  with  an  Account  of  vears  with  great  credit  and  advantage, 

jmeriments  on'that  Subject ;  and  he  returned  to  Southampton,   and  re- 

I  On  a  new  Method  of  preparing  a  roaiiied  two  years  at  home,  employed  in 

nor  to   show   the  Presence    of  the  further  cultivation  of  his  talents.    In 

ad  Alkalies  in  Chemical  Mixtures.  1(306,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir 

itt  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  Newington,  near 

of  Edinburgh;  and,  in  1806,  he  London,  and,  in  1702,  succeeded  doctor 

1  from  the  university  of  Glaseow  Isaac  Chauncy  (to  whom  he  had  previ- 

oraiy  degree  of  LL.  I).,  as  a  tribute  ousl^  been  assistant)  as  minister  of  a  dis- 

MFit  as  a  successful  laborer  in  the  senting  congregation  in  the  metropolis. 

focieiiee.    Various  inventions  of  An  attack  of  fever,  in  1712,  obliged  him 

actieal  utility  orijpnated  from  his  to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  pastoral  du- 

tff  among  which  may  be  men-  ties,  when  he  obtained  an  asylum  at  the 

i  polygraph,  or  copying  machine,  house  of  sir  T.  Abney,  a  London  alder- 

m  took  place  August  25,  1819.  man  at  Newington ;  and  there  he  resided 

i  arCicle  Wait,  in  the  -Supplement  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    His 

sSMydmedta  BrUannica,)  literary  reputation  was  extended  by  nu- 

TBAVy  Antoine ;  apainter  of  great  mcrous  works,  not  only  on  subjects  im- 

ibnla  and  industiy,  bom  in  1684,  mediately  connected  with  his  profession, 

neienneflL     His   parents,   whose  but  also  on  several  branches  of  science 

I  in  lift  was  very  humble,  with  and  letters ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 

f  oonnived  to  give  him  the  in-  received  diplomas  of  D.  D.  from  the  uni- 

u  of  a  veiT  inferior  master  in  the  versities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 

I  who  quaufied  him  for  the  situa-  and    was    generally    respected    by    me 

a  eeene-painter  at  the  Parisian  friends  of  learning  and  virtue  of  all  de- 

TheceniuaofWatteau,  however,  nominations.     He  died    November  25, 

■nrieir  him   beyond   that   lowly  1748.     Among   his   works    are   Lyric 

;  and  at  length,  without  any  fur-  Poems ;  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  Scnnons ; 

■Bfenrc,  he  produced  a  picture  Philosophical  Essays;   a  Discourse  on 

pined  the  prize  at  the  academy.  Education ;  an  Elementary  Treatise  on 

ig^  whoee  notice  hb  performance  Astronomy  and    Geography ;    a   Brief 

raeted,  aetded  a  pension  on  him.  Scheme  of  Ontology  ;  Logic,  and  a  valu- 

purpoee  of  eoabhnff  him  to  com-  able  supplement  to  it  entitled  the  Iin- 

■  BbidT  of  the  art  m  Italy.    The  provcment  of  the  Mind;  besides  theologi- 

nidea  ne  enjoyed  at  Rome,  and  cal  tracts,  and  various  controversial  pieces. 

nals  aeqiuuntanoe  he  formed  with  (See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

r  the  be«  works  of  Rubens  and  Wave.    The  common  cause  of  waree 
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m  the  friction  of  the  wmd  upon  the  mir-  does  not  melt    With  bomae  am 

face  of  the  water.    Little  ridgee  or  ele-  iron  wire,  it  yields  a  globule  of  phe 

▼atioos  finrt  appear,  which,  by  continu-  ret  of  iron.    It  conaiats  of 
anoe  of  the  force,  gnidually  increase,  until        A  lamine. 

ihey  become  rolting  mountains,  where        i>u^«k^'**  '.l;i '  * ' 

the  winds  sweep  o/er  a  gn^TStent  of        S',?S^''"?h       ' 

water.    In  rounding  the  cape  of  Good        fj"Jf *^  ^^^' 

Hope,  waves,  or  rather  aswell,  are  metwith       TLtll '  #• ; '  *  IJj*— A-L!_*.--'  * 
so  ^  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depies-        ^tde  of  ux)n  and  manganeee,  . 

sions  occupy  the  extent  of  a  mile.    But  • 

these  are  not  so  troublesome  to  ships  as  a  It  occun  at  Barnstaple,  in  DeTOOsii 

short  swell  with  more  perpendicular  waves,  small  veins  in  clay-slate ;  at  St  Aus 

The  slope  in  the  former  is  so  gentle  that  Corawall,  in  veins  traversing  gnnh 

the  rising  and  falling  are  scarcely  felt,  companied  by  fluor,  tin-ore,  and  c 

while  the  latter,  fay  the  sudden  plunmng  pyrites ;  in  the  Shiant  isles,  in  Scot 

of  the  vessel,  is  often  destructive.    The  at  Zbison,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  kind  of 

velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  stone ;  at  Amberg,  in  the  Upper  I 

magnitude.    The  large  waves  Just  men-  nate,  with  brown  heematite :  nnaUly, 

tinned  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  curs,  in  beautiful  green  varieciea^ 

to  ibrty  miles  an  hour.    It  is  a  common  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
error  to  suppose  that  the  water  itself  ad-        Waverlet  Novels.    (See  SotH 

vances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but,  Walter,) 

in  fact,  the  form  only  advances :  the  sub-       Wavre  ;  a  small  town  on  the  littl 

stance,  with    the  exception  of  a   litde  er  Dyle,  in  Belgium,  with  about  30C 

spny,  remains  rising  and  fidlin^  in  the  habitants,  celebrated  on  account  < 

same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a  pen-  battle  fbugfa|  here  by  tjie  Pruoswai 

dulum.    When  a  wave,  however,  reaches  French,  on  June  18  and  19,  1815. 

a  shalk>w  bank  or  beach,  the  water  be-  17,  afler  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  1 

comes  really  progressive ;  because  then,  (see  ^uatrtbras)^  BlCicher  had  takei 

as  it  cannot  sink  directly  down,  it  falls  over  session  of  the  steep  heights  on  the 

forward.    No  wave  rises  more  than  ten  side  of  Wavre,  to  await  the  arrival  < 

feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water,  fourth  corps  coming  from  Uece,  ai 

which,  with  the  ten  feet  of  descent,  ffiv^  fiu^ilitate  his  junction  with  Widfii 

twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height  of  the  who  had  also  retreated  to  a  frivonihl 

wave  above  the  next  depression.  A  wave,  sition  at  Mont  St  Jean.    Both  had  a| 

Coming  against  any  obstacle,  may  be  dash-  that  Wellington  should  defend  his 

ed  up  to  a  much  greater  elevauon. — For  tion    as  long  as  possible,  and  Bii 

the  great  wave,  or  boar,  at  tlie  mouth  of  should  hasten  to  assist  him.     Blfii 

some  rivers,  see  Mascard.  whole  array,  except  the  third  coqM 

Wavellite  ;    a    beautiful     mineral,  already  on  the  march  on  the  ISth,  ' 

named  in  honor  of  doctor  Wavel,  its  dis-  Grouchy  attacked  Wavre,  and  a  1 

coverer.    It  rarely  occurs  in  distinct  crys-  took  place  alons  the  Dyle,  the  chief 

tals,  which  are  always  small.    Their  pri-  of  which  was  Wavre.    All  the  corf 

mary  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism,  the  third  continued  their  march  toi 

whoee  lateral  faces  incline  under  angles  their  important  destination.  (See  ffiak 

of  laap  15^  and  57^  45^.    Cleavage  ti&es  The  battle,  which  was  broken  off  i 

place  with  ease  parallel  to  this  form,  and  evening,  was  renewed  in  the  umt 

also  parallel  to  its  longer  diagonal ;  lustre  and  general  Thielemann,  the    Pin 

of  tlie  cleavage  planes  intermediate  be-  commander,  resolved  to  retire  to  a 

tween  pearly  ana  vitreous ;  color  white,  tion  two  leagues  distant,  as  the  com 

passing  into  several  shades  of  green,  gray,  tion  of  the  engagement  would  have 

brown  and  black ;  translucent  to  trans-  useless,  the  news  of  the  great  vido 

parent ;  hardness  equal  to  fluor ;  specific  Waterioo  having  already  arrived, 

gravity  1^33.     Its  most  usual  nicnle  of  enemy  left  him  unmolested.    Thi 

occurrence  is  in  implanted  globules  ;  com-  of  each  party  may  have  amounli 

position  thin  columnar ;   sur&ce  drusy.  4000  men. 

When  these  globules,  which  vary  in  size        Wax  is  a  concrete,  uncti|oii»4l 

from  that  of  a  largo  pea  to  that  of  a  pep-  substance,  which  partakes  of  the  i 

per-corn,  are  broken  across,  the  fractured  of  a  fixed  oil     It  is  secreted  bf 

surfaces  exhibit  a  delicate  asteriated  ap-  in  constructing  their  hives,  and  iiu  a 

nearanoe.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  wavel-  most  abundant  vegetable  pcoduram 

liie  kmm  in  lustre  and  tramqparency,  but  tering  into  the  compoaitioii  of  tl»  | 
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WBI&  ooveiing  the  envelope  of  the  ment  and  cerate  of  the  pharmacopcBia. 

and  of  other  fiuits,  eepecially  of  Wax,  accordiDg  to  John,  consiatB  of  two 

any  of  the  nofriea  eetifera,  and,  in  different  substances,  oneof  which  is  solu- 

intancea,  forming  a  kind  of  var-  Me,  and  the  other  insoluble,  in  alcohol. 

:o  the  Burfiuse  of  leavea.    It  is  dis-  To  the  former  the  name  of  cerin  has 

ahed  from  ii&t  and  resinous  bodies  been  given,  and  to  the  latter  diat  of  ni^- 

Dot  readltf  fi>rming  soara  i^en  icin.    One  hundred  parts  of  wax  are 

d  with  aikahne  solutions.    Common  composed  of 

a  always  more  or  less  colored,  and  ^   .                                               ^.  ^ 

distinct,  peculiar  odor,  of  both  of        Carbon, 80.4 

I  it  maybe  deprived  by  exposure,  in        JJ^yg^"* o-i 

lieea.t^  air,  l^t  an/ moisture,  or       "y<^«>gen, U2 

mpeidHy  bV  the  action  of  chlorine.  (See  the  article  Bee.) 

It  of  Ueacfaing  wax  consists  in  in-  Wax  Figures.     In  ancient  Greece, 

Off  ilB  aurfiice ;  for  which  purpose  wax  was  used  for  impressions  of  seds,  for 

It  lie  melted,  with  a  decree  of  heat  encaustic  (q.  v.)  pamting,  and  for  a  var- 

[fficient  to  alter  its  quality,  in  a  cal-  nish  for  marble  walls  and  statues.  There 

■0  disposed  that  the  melted  wax  was,  also,    a   distinct   class    of  artists, 

tow  gradually  through  a  pii^e,  at  the  called  pujopet-makers  by  the  Greeks,  and 

a  oftoe  caldron,  mto  a  lai^  wooden  sigUlani  by  the  Romans,  who  worked 

[fir,  that  tiima  contmually  round  its  only,  or  cliiefly,  in  wax.     Figures  of 

and  upon  which  the  melted  wax  beautiful  boys,  in  wax,  oflen  adorned  the 

Ab  the  Burftce  of  tliis  cylinder  is  bed-rooms  of  the  Greeks.    The  subjects 

B  moiBtened  with  water,  the  wax  most  frequendy  represented  in  wax,  how- 

f  npoo  it  does  not  adhere  to  it,  but  ever,  belonged  to  the  ve^table  kingdom, 

[y  DecomeB  solid  and  flat,  and  ac-  being  branches,  fruits,  flowers,  wreaths, 

(  the  fiwm  of  ribands.    The  con-  &c.    It  was  customary  to  constnict  a  lit- 

rotation  of  the  cylinder  carries  off  de  garden  of  flower-pots  and  fruit-lMLS- 

ribanda  as  ftat  aa  they  are  formed,  kets,  in  every  house,  in  honor  of  Adonis, 

listribiUeB  them  throuffh  the  tub.  at  the  time  of  his  feast ;  but,  as  this  was 

I  all  the  wax  that  is  to  be  whitened  celebrated  so  early  in  the  year  that  even 

»  Ifafmed,  it  is  to  be  put  upon  large  in  Greece  it  was  difficult  to  And  flow- 

B,  covered  with  linen  cloth,  which  ers    and    fruits,    wreaths,   comucopiee, 

ipported,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fruits,  &c.,  of  wax,  were  used  as  substi- 

nie  nound,  in  a  situation  exposed  tutos.    In  soreer}',  also,  wax  flnires  were 

auv  uie  dew  and  the  sun.    If  the  employed ;  and  Artemidorustellsus,  in  his 

er  be  &vorsbIe,  the  color  ^ill  be  work  On  Dreams,  that  waxen  wreaths  in 

fid   in   a   few   days.    It   is   then  dreams  foreboded  sickness  and  death.  The 

re-mehed,  and  formed  into  rib-  notorious  Heliogabalus  set  dishes  of  wax 

and  exmed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  before  his  guests,  to  tantalize  them  with 

ore.    These  operations  are  to  be  re-  representations  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 

1  ^  die  wax  is  rendered  perfectly  he  revelled.    At  present,  wax  is  used  for 

,  when  it  is  cast  into  cakes  or  mould-  imitations  of  anatomical  preparations,  or 

to  candles.    At  ordinary  tempera-  of  fruits :  it  al8o  serves  tiie  sculptor  for 

wax  is  solid  and  somewhat  brittle  ;  his  models  and  studies ;  also  for  litde  por- 

may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  trait  flgures,  in  basso  rilievo.    The  latter 

ah  aurftce  presents  a  characteristic  can  be  executed  with  delicacy  and  beau- 

BBncCt  to  wnich  the  name  of  iraxy  ty ;  but  wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life, 

iB  applied.    Its  speciflc  gravity  is  which  are  often  praised  for  their  likeness. 

At  150^  Fahr«,  it  enters  into  fu-  overstep  the  proper  limit  of  the  fine  arts. 

and  boila  at  a  high  temperature.  They  attempt  to  imitate  life  too  closely, 

d  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  it  which,  in  contrast  with  their  ghosdy  fix- 

■  dceompoaition,  yielding  products  edncss,  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  shiid- 

limibr  to  thoae  which  are  procured,  der.    In  die  cenuine  work  of  art  there  is 

'  the  Hune  circumstances,  from  oil.  an  immortal  nfe,  in  idea,  which  speaks  to 

ioBohible  in  water,  and  is  only  dis-  our  souls  without  attempting  to  deceive 

I  in  BDoall  quantities  when  treated  our  senses.    (See  Copy.)    The  wax  flg- 

briUng  ether  or  alcohol.    It  unites,  ure  seems  to  address  the  mortal  in  us :  it 

m  tad  of  hea^  in  every  proportion,  is  a  petrifled  nicture  of  our  earthly  part. 

ihe  fixed  oils,  the  volatile  oils,  and  The  line  at  which  a  work  of  art  should 

iQBiB.    With  different  quantities  of  stop,  in  its  approach  to  nature,  is  not  dis- 

eoudtuteB  the  aimple  liniment  oint-  tinctly  marked ;  Init  it  cannot  be  over- 
uxni.           9 
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stepped  without  affecting  us  disagreeably,  forms :  some  figures  are  caat  The  mouldi 
InrioreDce,  all  parts  of  the  human  body  ought  to  be  of  gypaum,  and  eonaiil  of 
are,  at  present,  imitated,  in  colored  wax,  many  pieces,  covered  insida  with  o9. 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.  More  than  The  wax  is  poured  into  a  bole  at  the  fesL 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  palace,  are  filled  with  and  the  whole  is  then  thrown  into  cold 
these  wax  preparations ;  also  plants  are  water,  that  the  wax  may  be  separaied  the 
found  there,  imitated  to  deception,  in  more  easily.  A  composition,  of  which  teulp- 
wax.  Exact  imitations,  in  wax,  of  ve-  tors  form  their  first  models,  oonmii  of  sa- 
getable  productions  do  not  produce  the  teen  parts  wax,  two  parts  Burguiidy  nidi 
same  unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images  or  shoemaker's  wax,  and  one  put  hog% 
of  men  and  animals,  because  they  have,  lard ;  or  of  ten  parts  wax,  one  turpentine, 
by  nature,  a  more  stationary  character,  as  much  shoemaker's  wax,  and  m  niiich 
llie  first  idea  of  forming  fiffures  of  wax  hog's  lard.  This  is  melted  by  a  alow  fire, 
of  this  kind  was  conceived  d^  Nones,  of  and  afterwards  weU  stirred  and  stninad, 
Genoa,  an  hospital  physician,  m  the  seven-  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air.  A  composilkio 
teenth  century.  He  was  aliout  to  pre-  of  wax  and  other  substancea  n  wvj 
serve  a  human  body  by  embalming  it ;  proper  for  impressions  of  figure*  cot  m 
but,  not  being  able  to  prevent  putrefaction  stones.  It  is  prepared  thus : — an  oimee 
entirely,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  of  virgin  wax,  melted  slowly  in  a  eoppv 
the  body  imitated,  as  accurately  as  possi-  vessel,  and  a  drachm  of  sugar  candy 
Ue,  in  wax.  The  abbate  Zumbo,  a  Sicil-  pounded  well,  half  an  ounce  mimt  tool, 
ian,  who  understood  nothing  of  anatomy,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine.  Tin 
but  was  skilled  in  working  in  wax,  imi-  wax  is  warmed  if  a  cast  is  tODetiJcen,aBd 
tated  the  head  of  the  body  so  perfectly,  the  stone,  having  been  a  little  maim 
under  the  direction  of  Nones,  in  colored  is  pressed  on  it.  Gem-cutters  uae 
wax,  that  many  who  saw  it  took  it  to  be  composition, 
the  real  head  Zumbo  secretly  made  Wax-Mtrtle,  or  BATBXftftT  ( 
another  copy,  and  went  with  it  to  France,  cerifera) ;  a  low,  spreading  ahtuby 
where  he  pretended  to  have  invented  the  mon  elong  the  coast  from  Mame  to  Loo- 
art.  He  soon  died.  De  Nones  then  had  the  isiana.  liie  leaves  are  lanceolate,  with  a 
whole  body  perfectly  copied  by  a  French-  few  indentures  towards  the  extremkr, 
man  named  De  Lacroix.  in  1721,  La  and  sprinkled  with  resinoua  dots.  Toe 
Courege  exhibited  similar  figures  in  Ham-  bark  and  leaves,  when  bruiaed,  emit  a 
burff ;  and,  in  1737,  others  were  publicly  delightful  fiagrance.  The  berriea  are 
sold  in  London.  The  works  of^  Ercole  as  large  as  a  pepper-com,  and,  wbea 
Lelli,  Giovanni  Manzolini  and  his  wife,  ripe,  are  covered  with  a  whitiah-ffreen 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  in-  wax,  which  is  coUectedby  boiling  £cm: 
stitute  of  Bologna,  and  were  thence  car-  the  ^t  then  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  ef 
ried  to  Paris,  were  remarkn,blv  fine,  the  water,  and  may  be  skimmed  oC 
Beautiful  figures  in  wax,  made  by  Au-  When  congealed,  it  looks  like  tallow  or 
ua  Manzolini,  are  preserved  in  Turin  wax,  but  has  a  diity-green  color.  It  is 
and  Petersburg.  She  died  in  1755.  More  tlierefore  melted  again,  and  refined,  by 
modem  artists  in  this  line,  in  Italy,  are  L.  which  means  it  acquires  a  fine  and  pmrr 
Calza,  Filippo  Balugaui,  and  Ferrini.  trans{)arent  green  color.  It  is  deaief 
The  celebrated  Fontana,  in  Florence,  thun  common  tallow,  Init  cheaper  tbn 
carried  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of  ej^cel-  wax.  A  bushel  of  the  berries  wUl  yieU 
lence.  He  received  so  many  orders  that  four  or  five  |)ounds.  This  wmx  m  und 
he  employed  a  hu^  company  of  anato-  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  lor 
mists,  model-cuttera,  wax-moulders  and  making  candles,  which  bum  alowly  aad 
painters.  Yet  he  ^eneralW  confined  him-  with  but  little  smoke,  emit  an  agiewMe 
self  to  representations  of'^the  intestines,  odor,  and  never  melt  and  run  down  at  the 
Vogt,  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  sides,  like  tallow  and  spermaceti ;  bai»  m 
used,  in  his  lectures,  wax  preparations,  they  do  not  give  a  strong  lif^t,  eapeciaDy 
in  imitation  of  the  fine  branches  of  duringcoldweather,itisu8ualioiiaidapor- 
veasels.  Pinson,  and,  at  a  later  period,  tion  of  tallow.  Such  candles  are 
Laumonier,  at  Rouen,  distinguished*  them-  tifiil  and  economical  article,  and  i 
selves  in  this  deparunent,  in  France.  The  prising  thev  are  not  in  more 
composition  for  this  purpose  consists  of  quest.  A  fine-scented  and  ex( 
four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpen-  and  also  sealing-wax,  are  made  fi 
tine,  and  some  oUve-oil  or  hog's  lard,  suit-  berries.  At  present,  however,  little  weii 
ably  colored.  The  bulk  of  the  figure  is  made  of  the  bayberry,  except  in  dkttkli 
formed  with  the  hantis :  the  finer  parts  where  the  bushes  are  very  ttMiTi^fm  |t 
are  made  with  instruments  of  vanoua  is  often  cidled  Udhw^    i^  or 
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fr«e.    TbfB  ibwen  are  ineonspknious,  and  home.  Beinff  desirous  of  serving  his  eoun- 

■TO  tfmosBd  m  amenti.    f Further  Infor-  ay  in  a  mi]itaiy  capacity,  to  which  his 

maikMilBgiveii  in  the  article  ili^fyife-irar.)  natural  bent  was  strongj  he  retired  from 

Wax  pAumire*  (See  EMauHie  Paint'  civil  employment  in  September,    1775, 

*      ^  and  raised  a  company  or  volunteers,  of 

AZ|  Sbauho.    (See  Sudinf'Wax,)  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  colo- 

Watitk,  Anthony,  a  distinguished  gen-  nel.    In  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  he 

il  in  the  American  army,  was  bom  in  was  appointed,  by  concress,  colonel  of 

die  tofwnrii^  of  Easttown,  Chester  county,  one  of  the  regiments  which  they  had  re- 

PBUuqfifaniBy  Jan.  1,  1745b    His  ftther  solved  to  raise  in  Pennsrlvania,  and,  at 

WM  a  lunMr  of  mat  respectability,  and  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  received  or- 

pHnd  a  lony  me  of  useftilness  to  his  ders  to  join  the  army  under  general  Lee, 

UNiBliy,   havai|[  frequently  occupied  a  at  New  Yoiic.  Thence  he  proceeded  with 

nai  in  the  provmdal  lepsiature,  and  re-  his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  shared  in  the 

peetedly  diniofluished  hunself  in  expedi-  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  enemy  at 

tiooe  agaimt  tne  Indians.    His  mndfa-  Three   Rivers   (conducted    by    general 

thar  was  a  warm  friend  of  liberal  princi-  Thomjpson),  on  which  occasion  he  was 

piei^  and  commanded  a  squadron  of  dra-  wounded,  and  distinguished  himiBelf  for 

goon^  onder  king  William,  at  the  mem-  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  uniting 

cniile  iMtde  of  the  Boyne.   He  emigrated  and  bringing  off  the  broken  troope.  After 

to  America  in  1792.    The  subject  of  this  the  retreat  mm  Canada,  and  the  departure 

AelBh  lecsifed  a  good  education,  though,  of  Gates  to  join  Washington's  army,  he 

Araone  time  after  bis  entrance  into  school,  was  intrusted,  by  general  Schuyler,  with 

lie  apent  nweh  more  time  in  planning  and  the  command  of  me  fortresses  of  Ticon- 

fiieeiilingnulitaiy  amusements,  than  at  his  derogaand  mount  Independence.    Feb. 

tMnks:  mit,  in  copseauence  of  a  threat  of  21, 1777,  he  was  promoted,  by  congress, 

luB  fttlMr  to  eonaini  nim  to  the  drudgery  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-ffeneral.   He  con- 

of  die  ftmiy  hesfiplied  himself  assiduous-  tinned  in  command  of  Ticonderoga  and 

if  to  anadw,  and,  in  mathematics,  attained  ils  dependencies  until  the  mondi  of  May, 

Beat  prandflncy.  After  leaving  the  Phila-  when,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  so- 

OB^plikaeadBniy,  at  eighteen  years  of  sjy^  licitations,  he  was  allowed  to  join  the 

lie  took  up  ins  reudence  in  his  native  main  annv,  under  Washington,  in  New 

V  and  oommenced  the  business  of  Jersey,  where  he  was  iram^iately  placed 

\  m  which  he  acquired  great  at  the  bead  of  a  brig^e,  which  he  made 

and  success,  devoting  also  a  every  exertion  to  bring  into  the  field  in 

of  hia  thne  to  practical  astronomy  the  fiighest  state  of  discipline.    After  the 

^ ''^»    On  these  subjects  he  British  retreated  from  New  Jenev,  the 

,  vdiKh  have  obtained  high  commander-in-chief  complimented  him 

from  adequate  judges.  He  on  his  bravery  and  good  conduct.  As  soon 

ftDed  some  county  offices,  and  as  the  object  of  the  next  movement  of  sir 

look  a  veiy  active  part  in  the  preparation  William  Howe  was  developed,  ^neral 

Ar  die  atniggle  wnich   resulted  in  the  Waj-ne,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 

ln<i|ifaidniirti    of  these   United   States.  Washington,  left  his  brigade  under  the 

lie  WBB  one  of  the  provincial  deputies,  next  in  command,  and  proceeded  to  Ches- 

NPbo^  9Hij  in  the  year  1774,  were  chosen  ter,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  arrange  the  mili- 

hgf  die  ddment  counties  of  Pennsylvania  tia  who  were  to  rendezvous  there.     In 

la  lake  into  eonaideration  the  alarming  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  (Sept.  11, 1777), 

of  aflkin  between  Great  Britain  and  he  commanded  a  division  stationed  at 

and  report  concerning  it ;  Chad's  ford,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 

ember  of  the  Pennsylvania  con-  the  passage  of  the  column  under  Knyp- 

viiieh  shortly  i^rwards  assem-  hausen.    He  maintained  the  contest  with 

FiulBdelphia,  and  excited  power-  the  utmost  gallantry  until  near  sunset, 

ibdon  in  the  other  colonies.    In  when,  atlen^h,  overpowered  by  numbers, 

te  mnm  TS^f  he  was  chosen  a  represen-  and  perceiving  the  enemy,  who  had  de- 

of  Chester  county,  in  d^e  provincial  feated  the  right  column  of  the  American 

■ra^  and,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  army,  approacliing  his  flank  and  rear,  he 

p^?iitfiH  a  member  of  the  commit-  was  compelled  to  retreat.  A  few  days  af> 

mftfty^  to  whom  the  duty  apper-  terwards  (on  the  16th),  Washington  deter- 

ifeoUBig  into  actual  service  the  (»m>-  mined  to  try  the  fiite  of  another  battle; 

(ae  dM¥  we     termed),  and  provid-  and,  both  armies  being  arrayed  in  Goshen 

i^ftrdMidflunee  vf  the  province  against  township,  Chester  county,  on  the  ixmmI 

ftom  aboad  and  insurrection  at  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster, 
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the  action  was  commenced  with  great  sending  to  camp  several  hundred  head  of 
^irit  by  Wayne,  who  led  the  advance.  It  fine  cattle,  many  excellent  hones  suited 
was  soon  arrested,  however,  by  a  violent  ibr  cavalry  scr\-ice,  and  also  in  flecuring  a 
storm,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  quantity  of  forage,  and  destroying  much 
keep  the  field.  On  the  20th,  Wayne,  in  more,  for  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  well- 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  command-  aflected,  he  executed  certificates  in  due 
er-in-chief^'to  move  forward  upon  the  en-  form.  He  returned  to  tlie  army  about  the 
emy,  and  endeavor  to  cut  off  his  baggage,  middle  of  March,  and,  with  his  oflicen 
tookan  excellent  position,  with  1500  troops,  and  soldiers,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
including  militia,  a  mile  south  of  the  War-  commander-in-chief.  In  aU  councils  of 
ren  tavern,  and  three  miles  in  rear  of  the  war,  general  Wayne  was  distinguiabed 
left  wing  of  the  British  army,  whence,  af-  for  supporting  the  most  ener^icand  de- 
ter being  reinforced,  it  was  his  intention  cisive  measures.  In  that  which  was  held 
to  march  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear  when  liefore  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  be  and 
they  decamped.  He  made  every  arrange-  general  Cadwallader  were  the  only  two 
ment  to  prevent  a  surprise;  but  the  British,  of  the  seventeen  general  offican  wbo 
having  received  full  intelligence  of  his  were  in  fiivor  of  fi^iting.  This  engage- 
movement,  from  traitors,  and  being  fiiith-  ment  added  to  his  reputation^  h»  aiSor 
fiilly  piloted  by  them,  contrived  to  attack  and  resolution  having  heen  so  conspicu- 
him  unawares,  with  superior  numbers,  ous  that  Washington  mentioned  him  with 
and  obli^^  him  to  retreat  after  an  obsti-  particular  distinction  in  his  ofiicial  repon 
nate  resistance ;  but  his  troops  formed  to  conffress.  In  1779,  Washington,  bavins 
again  at  a  small  distance.  This  afiair  hav-  formed  a  corps  of  li^t  in&ntry ,  compond 
ing  caused  some  to  attach  blame  to  him,  of  a  select  body  of  troops  from 'the  aifler- 
he  demanded  and  obtained  a  court-mar-  ent  regiments  of  the  army,  appointed  gen- 
tial,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  decided  eral  Wayne  to  its  commandL  In  July  of 
that  he  had  done  *' every  thing  that  could  this  year,  he  was  intrusted,  by  the  com- 
be expected  fix>m  an  active,  Yjnye  and  mander-in-chief,  with  the  execution  of  a 
vigilant  ofiicer,  under  the  orders  which  he  design  which  he  had  formed  fiu'  Mtf^^npg 
then  had  f  and  he  was  therefore  acquitted  the  stron|f  poet  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
**  with  the  highest  honor.**  At  the  battle  Hudson  nver.  For  the  dfetaili  of  hisioc- 
of  Germantown,  he  evinced  his  wonted  cess  in  carrying  the  fort  (on  the  15th  of 
valor,  leading  his  division  into  the  thick-  July)  by  a  night  assault,  and  makinf  the 
est  of  the  fight,  and,  in  covering  the  re-  garrison  prisoners  with  bayonettSoM^ 
treat,  he  used  every  exertion  which  bra-  without  firing  a  single  gun,  we  must  leftr 
very  and  prudence  could  dictate.  His  to  the  history  of  the  times.  In  the  attack, 
horse  was  killed  under  him  within  a  few  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  die 
yards  of  the  enemy*s  front,  and  hereceiv-  forehead,  which  grazed  the  skull  nearly 
ed  two  slight  wounds,  in  the  foot  and  in  two  inches  in  length,  just  under  the  hafa'. 
the  hand.  During  a  large  portion  of  this  He  fell,  but  instandy  rose  on  one  knee,  ex- 
campaign  of  1777,  owing  to  a  combina-  claiming,  ^For\('ard,  my  brave  fellowB,ftr- 
tion  of  circumstances,  he  performed  alone  ward !"  then,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  aid 
the  duty  of  three  general  officers.  About  lo  his  aids,  <*  Assist  me:  if  mortally 
the  middle  of  Febniary,  1778,  when  the  wounded,  I  will  die  in  the  fort."  Ther 
army  was  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley  did  so,  and  the  three  entered  amongM  the 
Forge,  and  suflfering  miserably  from  the  foremost  trooi)s.  The  wound  fortunate- 
want  of  provisions,  he  was  detached  with  ly  proved  slight.  Tlie  thanks  ofcoogitK. 
a  body  or  troops  to  New  Jersey,  in  order  and  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of  the  ar- 
te secure  the  cattle  on  the  eastern  banks  tioii,  were  presented  to  Wayne  for  his 
of  the  Delaware,  and  to  destroy  tlie  forage  ^  brave,  pnident  and  soldierly  coa- 
which  could  not  l»e  removed,  lest  it  should  duct"  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  1779,  the 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  coqts  of  light  infantr}' was  clisBoh*ed ;  and, 
was  a  most  hazanloiis  and  arduous  enter-  soon  aftcrwanls,  general  Wayne  resumed 
in-ise,  within  the  limits  of  the  enemy's  his  conimaiid  in  tlie  Pennsvlvania  line, 
lines,  and  in  a  district  of  countr>' -subject  During  the  campaign  of  1^80,  he 


to  his  control  whenever  he  chose  to  exert  consuintly  actively  employed  ;    and,  ia 

it :  but  he  cheerfully  proceeded  to  execute  that  of  1/81,  which  ended  in  the  captme 

the  orders  of  the  commnnder-in-chicf,  of  Cnniwallis  and  the  British  foicea  ai 

and  literally  carried  on  a  winter  campaign  Yorkto^vn,  he  Imre  a  conspicuous  pait 

beyond  the  reach  of  any  aid.    After  scv-  He  was  sc^nt  by  Washington  to  take  coni- 

eral  skirmishes  witli  the  enemy,  in  all  of  inand  of  the  forces  in  Geovvia,  when  the 

which  bo  was  successful,  he  succeeded  in  enemy  were  making  formimble 
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iHM  auiguifianr  encountcra,  he  ac-  qualities,  and  none  that  will  tend  to  create 

hed  the  estabushment  of  security  acidity,  or  produce  other  marked  changes 

er,  and  was  presented  by  the  legis-  in  the  organic  iunctions. 

f  the  state  with  a  valuable  farm  Weapons.    (See  ^rms,) 

nryices.    Peace  soon  after  follow-  Wear  ;  to  cause  a  ship  to  change  her 

n  he  retired  to  private  life.    In  course  from  one  board  to  the  other,  by 

9  was  a  member  of  tlie  Pcnnsyl-  turning  her  stem  to  the  wind.  (See  Ship.) 

invention,  and  an  advocate  of  the  Wearmouth,    Bishop's,    and   Mo!fK 

constitution  of  tlie  U.  States.    In  Wearmouth.     (See  Sunderland,) 

9  was  appointed  bv  Washington  Weasei*  (musttla) ;  a  natural  group  of 

rwnr  or  general  St  Clair  in  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  recognised   by 

ad  of  the  anny  engaged  against  the  slender,  elongated  form  of  the  body, 

mm  on  the  western  mntier.    It  and  the  shortness  of  the  legs.    The  activ- 

int  luppoeed  that  his  ardor  would  ity  of  these  animals  is  astonishing ;  and 

\um  an  imfit  opponent  of  a  foe  re-  their  flexibility  is  such  that  thev  are  ena- 

fe  Ibr  caution.    He  soon,  however,  bled  to  pass  through  extremely  narrow 

the  incorrectness  of  this  idea.  He  apertures.    They  run  with  great  rapidity; 

led  admirable  discipline  among  and  the  form  of"^  their  nails  also  permits 

pa,  and  by  his  wise  and  prudent  their  climbing  on  trees.    Notwitlistanding 

ia  in  preparing  for  an  engagement,  their  small  size,  thev  are  the  most  sangui- 

akin  and  bravery  with  which  he  nary  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  and  seem  raSier 

and  guned  the  battle  of  Aug.  20,  to  seek  the  blood  than  the  flesh  of  their  yic- 

Bar.tfae  river  Miami  of  the  L^kes,  tims.    They  will  leap  upon  the  necks  of 

igfat  the  war  to  a  completely  sue-  anunals  even  larger  tnan  themselves,  and 

termination.  In  1795,  be  conclud-  never  quit  their  hold  till  satiated.    Many 

efinitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the  are  extremely  destructive  to  poultry',  and, 

.  General  Wayne  died  in  Decem-  when  they  gain  access  to  them,  commence 

16.  an  indiscriminate  slaughter.    They  are 

mire  (of  the  child  from  its  mother's  nocturnal  and  solitary  animals.    Some  of 

The  mother's  milk  is  necessary  them  take  up  their  residence  in  the  vicin- 

new-bom  in&nt;  but,  after  a  cer-  ity  of  habitations ;  others  pass  their  lives 

iodfthecuttingof  the  teeth  sho^vs  altoj^ther    in  the  forests;    and  others, 

■city  and  the  need  which  the  child  ^ui,  frequent  tlie  borders  of  streams, 

receiving  other  sustenance.    This  Their  anatomical  structure  corresponds, 

lace  before  the  end  ofthe  first  year,  in  every  respect,  with  their  habits  and 

B  of  twelve  months,  therefore,  may  disposition.    The  canines  are  long  and 

irded  as  about  the  proper  perio<l  pointed :    the  other  teeth    have  cutting 

imnc.     With  children  who  are  edges,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 

Tana  cut  their  teeth  early,  it  may  those  of  the  do^    The  whiskers  are  Ions 

ice  still  sooner :  with  weak,  sickly  and  coarse.     The    ears  are  small  and 

1,  it  must  be  delayed  longer,  and  rounded.    Tliere  are  five  toes  on  each 

ihoald  be  attempted  during  sick-  foot.    The  neck  is  almost  as  large  as  the 

*  dentitwn.     It  u  best  for  both  head.    The  fur  is  usually  composed  of 

and  child  to  bring  it  about  gradu-  two  sorts  of  hairs.    The  skins  of  such  as 

)t  m  doing,  the  secretion  or  milk  inhabit  nortliem  climates  are  in  great  de- 

ionner  is  gradually  diminished ;  mand,  and  form  one  of  the  principal  ob- 

ise  oomplamts  which  arise  from  jccts  of  the  fur  trade. — The  European 

weaning  are  prevented ;  while  the  pole-cat  (M,  putorius)  is  fifteen  or  eighteen 

I  gradually  accustomed  to  other  mches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  ori- 

f  fluatenance,  and  the  restlessness  gin  of  the  tail.     The  general  color  is 

nt  of  sleep,  which  are  so  trouble-  blackish-bro^Ti,  paler  on  tlie  Bides,^  with 

D  audden  weaning,  are  avoided,  white  spots  on  the  head.    It  lives  in'  the 

iU  remains  healthy  and  well  nour-  vicinity  of  farm-houses,  and  is  very  de- 

For  this,  it  is  only  necessary,  that  structive  to  poultry,  rabbits,  &c.    It  emits 

ilher  ahould  j^ve  the  breast  to  the  a  strong  ana  very  disagreeable  odor,  but 

H  ftequently,  and  ofier  it  proper  not  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  skunk, 

(f  nourabment  oftener,  than  before,  to  which  animal  the  same  name  is  some- 

nnat  be,  both  during  the  weaning  times  applied  in  the  U.  States. — ^The  fer- 

ne  titaw  after  it,  very  li^t  of  diges-  ret  {M.  furo)  is  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

id  mora  fluid thui  solid:  in  partic-  The  color   is   yellowish,  or  sometimes 

bflv  diould   have  no  stimulating  white,  with  the  eyes  red.     It  is  only 
9* 


£Uf -vr  2  rhe  domeideased  Mate,  and  i>  anouany  collected  in  Cumda.    The  fur  0 
fTZTtoyhi  to  driTc  rdbbiu  out  of  their  bur-  used  in  manuftcturing  hats,  and  is  nioM 
m-vv.  Arr«»ijicz  to  Krabo.  it  was  brousbt  fenenllT  |ireferred  for  omameoting  and 
TrHTnauy  mzn  AlHca. — The  ermine  ^.H.  increasing  the  warmth  of  winter  dreana. 
fnnnea    is  about  nine  inches  in  kngth  — Tlie  European  martin  (M.Jbina]  m  dia- 
from  the  noee  to  the  base  of  the  tail :  and  tinsnished  from  tlie  preceding  by  a  krgp 
the  biier  D>pasures  about  four  incbesi    In  patch  of  white  on  the  throat     It  appean 
iummer.    th«:    color   i^    chestnut-brown  to  K?  connned  10  the  eastern  continent— 
ahcve.aod  yeUo wish- white  beneath:  and.  The  fisher,  or  pekan  (Jf.  CaiuulengiM^  h 
in  this  scale,  the   animal   is  sometimes  readily  distinguished  by  its   larger  size, 
caiird  the  iioai :  but  in  winter,  it  is  en-  king  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inchtf 
rarely  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  longrexclusiveoftbe  tail,  which  meamiTN 
the  tip  of  the  tail  which  is  black  at  all  sea-  froni  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches.    The 
sons.  It  is  fond  of  wild  and  rocky  situadons.  general  color  is  brown,  with  aome  of  the 
and  is  found  in  all  the  extrenW  northeni  hairs  grayish  at  the  extremities.     The 
pans  of  the  globe,  and  in  this  country  name  is  an  improper  one;,  for  it  by  no 
even  as  far  south  as  our  Northern  and  means  frequents  the  vicinity  of  water,  but 
Middle  States.    The  winter  skins  ibrm  a  preys  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds  and  their 
well-known  article  of  commerce.     It  is  egss.  &c. :  indeed,  its  mode  of  life  is  nm- 
Tery  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  iiaf.  in  eveiy  respect,  to  that  of  the  pine 
bayl — ^The  true  weasel    M^vulgarit)  is  martio.     It  is  peculiar  to  North  Amerio^ 
ooiy  about  six  inches  in  len|:th  to  the  and  u  found  from  Petmsylvania  to  the 
baK  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  an  mch  and  a  sixty-second  puallel  of  latimde. — ^The  h- 
hal£    The  upper  pans  of  the  bodv.  as  ble  M,  zUtdlma).    AU  the  preoedinff  ipe- 
well  as  the  tail,  are  clear  brown,  and  the  cies  have  naked  tubercles  on  the  boms  of 
under  parts  generally  white.     It  is  tbund  the  feet,  but,  in  the  sable,  these  parts  air 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eastern  con-  entirely  covered  with  hidr.    The  general 
tinent,  and  frequents  the  vicinity  of  habi-  color  of  the  fur  is  brown,  more  or  lea  bril- 
tations. — ^Tbe  mink  [M, lutrrola)  is  entire-  liant,  with  the  inferior  parts  of  the  thnat 
ly  of  a  deep-brown,  except  a  white  spot  and  neck  grajish.  It  lives  in  the  same  man- 
on  the  lower  lip,  which  sometimes  extends  ner  as  IM  pine  martin,  in  the  depcbt  of 
in  a  strught  line  to  the  middle  of  the  the  fore^  and  inhabits  all  the  Dortbem 
throat    'niis  animal  livi*s  iu  the  vicinity  parts  of  Europe  and  Ana.    This  is  the 
uf  water-courw«.  and  feeds  on  frogs,  fish,  most  celebrated  of  the  tribe,  not  only  oa 
^c. :  in  short  in  habits  and  apjHHuance,  account  of  the  richness  of  the  fur,  but 
it  svongly  resembles  the  otter  ni  ininia-  from  the  horrors  of  the  chase,  carried  on 
ture.     The  meiiiliraue  which  connoct*:  in  the  depth  of  winter,  among  mountaiw 
the  toes  is  remarkable  tor  its  extent,  which  covere«i  with   ice.  and    in    the  deepet: 
structure  renders  ilie  anuiial  U'lter  adai»i-  snows,  in  the  coldest  and  nKWt  desolate 
ed  for  an  aquatic  life :  acconiingly,  the  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  penetrated. 
mink  swims  and  dives  with  grt*at  fiicility.  It  wa:<  the  search  for  sables  which  led  to 
and  can  remain  uuder  WHier  for  n  consid-  the  discover}'  of  Eastern  Siberia.    Their 
erable  length  of  time,     h  iIih^  not  how-  skins  tbnn  a  consiiierable  article  of  com- 
ever.  ciHinne  itself  strictly  co  the  waUT.  nx'rw  w  ith  the   Russians. — M.  kwro  of 
but  sometimes  invades  the  |HMiltry  yanls.  F.  Cuvier  is  a  species  feom  Canada,  hav- 
wheu  it  commits  as  gn^at  ravagi^  as  any  ing  the  fur  ahnost  as  tine  as  that  of  the 
of  the  tribe.  It  is  tbuml  throughout  NortJi  sable,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  co^-eml 
America,  from  Carv»1ina  10  Hudsi>n*s  hay,  with  hair  in  a  similar  manner,  but  of  a 
and  is  also  common  in  the  ni«rth  of  En-  v^*^  yellowish-brow  n  color,  with  the  ftct 
rope  and  Silieria. — The  pine  martin  ..If.  and  tail  darker.     Little  is  known  of  this 
marifs    is  nearly  as  large  as  a  cat    The  animal,  or  of  the  district  which  it  inhabilK 
color  is  a  brilliant  tuhous  brown,  inolin-  A  sjiecimen  was  obtained  by  Lewis  uid 
ixig  to  l*lack:sh  un  tlie  limlis  and  tail,  with  ChAe, during  their  journey  to  the  Pacific, 
a  large  velluwish  pak'h  on  tlie  throat     It  aiui  is  now  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia 
hves  only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  as-  museum.    Accoitling  to  Pallas,  skins  of 
cending  trees  to  surprise  bir\ls  and  !4]uir-  the  sable  are  conmion  among  the  fiiis 
rels.  azid  often  «iccupyixig  the  ik^  ot  tlie  jvnt    from    the    extreme    north- wesMm 
latter  for  the  purp(«se  of  liringing  forth  its  pitint  of  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
young.     It  is  fouiid  in  the  northern  parts  opposite  angle  of  Asia. 
r*f  both  continents,  and  in  this  coimtr>-  as        Wea\i!<ig,  the  art  of  produciiur  doth, 
far  south  as  tlie  Nortliero  ami  Middle  by  the  combination  of  flexible  i&esi  is 
States.    A  vsA  amount  of  the  skins  are  performed  upon  a  frame  called  aiisa^the 
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of  which  18  attributed  to  the  dies  consist  of  more  than  one  set  of 
I.  It  hai^  however,  received  strings,  the  sets  are  called  leaves.  Each 
dificiaions  and  great  improve-  of  these  heddles  receives  its  portion  of  the 
modelm  times,  and  is  differently  alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that, 
>d,  acconUu  to  the  nature  of  when  they  are  moved  reciprocally  up  and 
« to  be  produced.  The  art  of  down,  the  relative  position  of  the  alter- 
iy  the  power  of  steam  or  water  nate  threads  of  the  warp  is  reversed. 
DAve  beat  hivented,  or,  at  least,  Each  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
flsfiilW  carried  into  oi>eration,  in  separating  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  shut- 
in  loOl ;  and  such  is  the  im-  Ue^  containing  the  woof,  is  thrown  across 
iteof  the  ptocess  at  present,  that  it,  and  the  thread  of  woof  is  immediately 
ttends  two  looms.  This  mode  driven  into  its  place  by  a  frame  called  a 
ig^  however,  could  never  have  lay^  furnished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires, 
l«  and,  indeed,  must  long  aco  placed  among  the  warp  like  the  teeth  of 
1  abandoned,  Lf  the  process  tor  a  comb.  The  woven  piece,  as  &st  as  it 
he  web  before  it  is  put  into  the  is  completed,  is  wound  up  on  a  second 
not  been  devised :  tnis  rendered  beam  opposite  to  tlie  first  Power  looms 
aflB  of  the  work  from  time  to  driven  by  water  or  steam,  although  a  late 
lien  made  it  impossible  for  one  invention,  are  now  universally  introduced 
attflDd  to  more  than  one  loom —  into  manufactories  of  cotton  «Dd  wool. 
vy.  The  foUowinff  account  of  As  the  motions  of  the  loom  are  chiefly  of 
■es  of  dressing  and  weaving  is  a  reciprocating  kind,  they  are  int)duced,  in 
kiw^  Technology  (2d  ed.,Bo6ton,  some  looms,  by  the  agency  or  cranks,  and 
Dmtkig,  As  the  threads  which  in  others  by  cams  or  wipers,  acting  upon 

the  warp  are  UMe  to  much  weights  or  springs. — TVn^tfU'.Inthemoilc 

1  the  process  of  weaving,  they  of  plain  weavmg  last  described,  it  will  be 

ied  to  an  operation  called  dress-  observed  that  every  tliread  of  the  warp 

object  of  which  is  to  increase  crosses  at  every  thread  ofthewoof^ and  tncc 

igthand  smoothness,  byagglu-  versa.  In  articles  which  are  firtZfee^  or  ^uvei- 

r.     To  thii 


fibres  together.     To  this  eti,  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  in  this  manu- 

are  pressed  between  rollers  im-  facture,  only  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 

I  with  mucilage  made  of  starch,  &C.,  threads  cross  each  other  to  form  the 

jolatinoua  material,  and  immedi-  texture.  In  the  coarsest  kinds,  cver^  third 

rwarda  brought  in  contact  with  thread  is  crossed ;  but,  in  finer  fabrics,  the 

rhich  pan  repeatedly  over  them,  intervals  are  less  frequent,  and,  in  some  very 

ly  down  the  fibren  in  one  direc-  fine  twilled  silks,  the  crossing  does  not  take 

nemovB  the  superfluous  mucilage  place  till  the  sixteenth  interval.    A  loom 

m.    They  are  then  dried  by  a  mvented  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Batchel- 

revohring  fans,  or  by  steam  cyl-  der,  of  Lowell,  has  been  applied  to  the 

id  are  ready  for  the  loom. —  weaving  of  twilled  goods  by  water-power. 

Woven  textures  derive  their  Twilled  fiibrics  are  thicker  than  plain 

firom  the  same  force  of  lateral  ones  when  of  the  same  fineness,  and 

whfeh  retains  the  twisted  fibres  more  flexible  when  of  the  same  thickness. 

bread  in  their  situations.    The  They  are  also  more  susceptible  of  oma- 

I  which  these  textures  are  form-  mental  variations.  Jeans,  dimodes,  serges, 

iQy  undentood.    On  inspecting  &c.,  are  specimens  of  this  kind  of  texture. 

*plam  cloth,  it  is  found  to  con-  — Double  Weaving,    In  this  species  of 

>  diKmet  sets  of  threads  running  weaving,  the  fabric  is  composed  of  two 

mkuiy  to  each  other.    Of  these,  webs,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  separate 

tudhial  threads   constitute  the  warp  and  a  separate  woof.    The  two, 

lile  the  transverse  threads  are  however,  are  interwoven  at  intervals,  so 

\  woof^  tfe/l,  or  JiUingy  and  con-  as  to  produce  various  figures.    The  junc- 

■ngle  thread  passing  backwards  tion  of  the  two  webs  is  formed  by  passing 

iidiL    Id  weaving  with  the  com-  them  at  intervals  through  each  other,  so 

Hy  the  warp  is  wound  upon  a  that  each  particular  part  of  both  is  some- 

il  beam  or  roller.      From  this  times  above  and  sometimes  below.     It 

1  pMMB  through  a  harness^  com-  follows  that,  when  different  colors  are 

(notable  parts,  called  the  A«(id!^«,  employed,  as  in  carpeting,  the  figure  is 

there  are  two  or  more,  consistinff  the  same  on  both  sides,  but  the  color  is 

m  of  vertieal  strings,  connected  reversed.    The  weaving  of  double  cloths 

%  sod   having   loops   through  is  conunonly  performed  by  a  complicated 

B  mip  paiMB.    When  the  h^-  machine,  called  a  draw-loim^  in  which  the 
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weaver,  aided  by  an  asaistant,  or  by  ma-  ried  to  an  Endiflh  lady,  and  settled  at  a 

chinery,  lias  tlie  command  of  eacli  par-  merchant  at  Sl  Petersburg;  where  the 

ticular  thread  by  its  number.    He  works  son  was  bom  in  1783.    His  father  dyiof 

by  a  pattern,  in  which  the  figure  before  when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  his 

him  18  traced  in  sntiares,  afreealilv  to  mother  removed  into  Saxony,  and  her 

which  the  threads  to  be  moved  are  select-  son  received  his  education  at  a  GcrraaB 

ed  and  raised  before  each  insertion  of  the  university.    At  the  age  of  fourteen,  be 

woof.    Kiddenninster  carpets  and  Mar-  quitted  (^rmany  for  EnglamI,  and, adbpl- 

seilles  quilts  are  specimens  of  this  mode  ing  the  profession  of  medicine,  attenoed 

of  weaving. — Oom  H''eavinf.  This  meth-  lectures  one  winter  at  Edinburgh,  and 

od  is  used  to  produce  the  lightest  fabrics,  then  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Jem. 

such  as  gauze,  netting,  catgut,  &c    In  Returning  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  a  roedi* 

the  kinds  of  weaving  which  have  been  cal  diploma,    he    there   fbnned  an  ar- 

previously  described,  the  threads  of  the  quaintance  with  sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose 

warp  alwavs  remain  parallel  to  each  oth-  advice  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  m 

er,  or  without  crossing.    But,  in  gauze  a  profession.    In   1806,  he  commenced 

weaving,  the  two  threads  of  warp  which  his  career  by  publishing  a  now  edition  of 

pass  between  the  same  splits  of  tne  reed,  the  Battle  of  rlodden  Field,  a  Poem  of 

are  crossed  over  each  other,  and  partially  the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  iblk»w- 

twisted,  like  a  cord,  at  every  stroke  of  the  ed  bv  Metrical  Romances  of  tiie  TUr* 

loom.    They  are,  however,  twisted  to  tlie  tecnth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifleenth  CemB- 

right  and  lefl  alternately,  and  each  shot,  ries,  from  ancient  Manuscripts,  with  la 

or  insertion  of  the  woof,  presen-es  the  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Gloamy  (8 

twist  which  tlie  warp  has  received.    A  vols.);  and, in  conjunction  with  JamiesoB, 

great  variety  of  fanciful  textures  are  pro-  he  produced  a  work  entitled  Illiutratiooi 

duced  by  variations  of  the  same  general  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earlier 

plan.**  Teutonic  and   Scandinavian    Romaneci 

Weber,  Godfrey,  a   theoretical    and  (1814,  4to.).     In  September,  1816L  Mr. 

practical  musician,  bom  at  Freinsheim,  Weber  became  disordered  in  his  intelkctt, 

near  Manheim,  in  1779,  studied  law,  and  in  which  state  he  remained  till  hisdeceaM^ 

received  an  appointment  as  jurist,  but,  at  in  1818.    Besides  the  works  already  no* 

the  same  time,  devoted  himself  to  music,  ticed,  Mr.  Weber  published  editionB  ^ 

The  flute  and  violoncello  were  his  instru-  the  Plays  of  Font  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  of 

ments.    He  subsequently  occupied  him-  those  ofBeaumont  and  Fletcher  (14  vok): 

self  chiefly  with  the  theory  of  music,  and  but  his  execution  of  these  undertakinfi 

published  numerous  articles  on  this  sub*  did  not  add  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  ei^ 

jcct  in  die  Leipsic  and  Vienna  Musical  rors,  as  a  dramatic  commentator,  were 

Gazettes,  in  the  great  Gemioii  Encyclopa?-  exposed  by  Mr.  Gifford. 

dia  (edited  by  Ersch  and  Grubcrl  in  the  AVeber,  Charles  Maria  von,  was  bora 

musical  gazette  called  C<ect7ui,  edited  by  December  18, 178(),  at  Eutin,  in  Holsieim 

himself,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  his  distinguish-  niui  received  a  very   careful   education, 

ed  work.  Essay  towanls  a  systematic  The-  Painting  and  music  occupied  his  atieii* 

ory  of  tlie  Art  of  Conipoeition  for  Self-  tiou  in  his  leisure  hours.    His  efforts  ia 

instruction,  witli  Notes  for  Scholars  (2d  the  fonncr  art  were  not  without  suceesa 

ed.,  1824  seq.,  4  voIs.\,  and  his  General  But  music  gradually  took  entire  poaea 

Doctrine  of  Music^  for   Teachers   and  sion  of  him.    As  soon  as  his  father  ob- 

I.«eamers    (Darmstadt,   1822).      He   was  served  the  nroniise  of  distinguiahed  taleoc 

eventually  appointed  advocate-general  of  in  his  son,  he  fostered  it  with  great  cars. 

the  court  of  cassation  in  Dannstadt,  and  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  he 

received  titles  and  orders.    He  composed  went  to  Munich,  and  his  talent  for  dn- 

nmiiy  songs,  also  a  collection  called  the  matic  mut<ic  began  to  developc  itself    He 

Lure  and  Stcord^  not  to  lie  confounded  wrote,  under  the  eyes  of  his  teacher,  an 

with  the  songs  under  the  same  title  coin-  onera  called  the  Power  of  Love  and  Wine : 

]>oded  by  Charles  Maria  von  Welter,  (q.  \\\  aiHo  a  mass,  and  other  compositions,  all  of 

There  are    also  other  comnoeitions  of^  which  he  subsequently  burned.    Soooa^ 

his.    He  invented  the  musical  chronoine-  ter,  he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of 

ter.    (See  T\me.)    His  inquiries  respect-  excelling  Sennefelder's  new  inventaoo  of 

ing  the  genuineness  of  Mozart's  requiem  litliography.    He  thought  that  he  had  dii- 

have  involved  him  in  various  coutrover-  covered  a  better  process,  and  went  wilk 

sies.  his  fiither  to  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  wiMn 

Webee,  Henry  William,  was  the  son  all  the  necessary  materials  seemed  to  to 

of  a  native  of  Westphalia,  who  was  mar-  at  hand.    But  he  aoon  gave  up  hii  i~ 
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doubled  zeol  resumed  hlsap-  descendants  are  found.   AtthesBinetitney 

biB  music.    Six  variations  of  he  composed  the  music  for  i^rezu»a.  The 

Uished  at  that  time  in  Munich,  unconunon  success  of  Der  JFYeyseMtz  pro- 

^roffburteeny  he  composed  an  cured  him  an  invitation  to  compose  an 

Mud  of  the  Wood),  which  operafor  Vienna,  for  which  purpose  mad- 

med  in  1800,  and  acouired  a  ame  de  Chezy  wrote  jfbr  him  Evrymdhe, 

hsequently  disagreeable  to  the  after  an  old  French  tale.    This  work  oc- 

0  had  come  to  consider  it  a  cupied  him  chiefly  from  18SK2  to  the  au- 
ure  production.  In  1802,  he  tumn  of  1823;  and,  in  September  of  the 
islcai  journey  with  his  father,  same  year,  he  travelled  to  Vienna  to  direct 
ted  and  studied  theoretical  its  performance,  wliich  took  place,  for  the 
muaio  with  the  sreatest  zeal,  first  time,  October  25, 1823.  If  met  with 
ig  been  led,  by  bis  own  re-  great  applause.  In  1824,  Weber  received 
>  Btudv  harmony  thoroughly,  from  London  an  invitation  to  compose 
Duaical  system  of  his  ovim,  m  Oberon  for  Covent-^pden  theatre.  The 
adopted  the  excellent  rules  of  first  act  was  sent  him  at  the  same  time, 
■sien.  He  went  to  Vienna,  He  prepared  himself  for  it  by  studying 
became  acquainted  with  the  English.  But  the  numerous  duties  of  his 
laydn^  and  with  Vo^^er  (q.  v.),  appointment,  oflen  increased  by  the  addi- 
red  him  with  great  kindness,  tion  of  those  of  his  colleague,  Morlachi, 

1  advice,  he  gave  up  for  a  time,  who  yrsa  in  ill  health,  and  often  went  to 
h  rehictance,  the  composition  Italy,  tosether  with  his  devotion  to  study, 
9ces^  and  studied  for  two  years  impaired  his  health.  He  went,  in  the  sum- 
)f  the  greatest  masters.   At  the  mer  of  1825,  to  Ems.    Towards  the  end 

he  acquired  greatproficiency    of  1825,  he  directed  the  performance  of 
on  the  piano.    During  this    his  JBuryont^  on  the  stose  of  Berlin.   His 
published  only  a   few   small    health  grew  worse  in  1S26.    In  February, 
e  then  went,  as  musical  direct-    he  went  to  London,  where  he  finished  his 
dau,  where  he  composed  the    magnificent  06eran,  directed  the  perform- 
irt  of  R^bezahlf  an  opera  by    ance  of  it,  nnd  on  the  day  wnen  Der 
D  1806^  Eugene,  duke  of  WCir-    FVeysckiUz  was  to  be  performed  for  his 
iduced  him  to  go  to  Carlsruhe,    benefit  (June  5),  breathed  his  last   Weber 
where  he  wrote  two  sympho-    made  an. epoch  in  opera  music,  produced 
si  concerts,  &c.    He  soon  after    much  that  was  new,  applied  the  instru- 
le  duke  to  Stuttgard,  where  he    ments  with  great  effect,  and,  in  fact,  cave 
opera  SSvana;   re-wrote  his    a  new  life  to  the  opera.   The  songs  of  the 
I  rast  Tone,  several  overtures,    spirits  in  Ohtrtm  nave  a  peculiarly  ideal 
Bomponed  much  for  the  piano,    cnaracter.    Unfortunately,  his  comic  ope- 
e  set  out  for  France,  Munich,    ra  the  Three  Pintos,  on  which  he  had 
^  and  wrote  his  opera  ■^6u-    labored  for  several  years,  was  left  iinfin- 
From  1813  to  1816,  he  directed    ished.    Weber  united  many  great  musi- 
in  Ptraunie,  where  he  composed    cal  qualities :  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
mtala  oottle  and  Victory,  which,    most  original  composers,  a  great  perform- 
posing  1^  its  grandeur  and  co-    er,  showmg  peculiar  originality  in  piano 
of  ideMb  does  not  yet  show  a    playing,  an  ardent,  judicious  and  intelli- 
Ib.    Living  only  for  his  art,  he    gent  director,  equally  at  home  in  the  ees- 
s  place,  when  ms  purpose— the    Sieticol  and  in  the  technical  parts  of  his 
mnization  of  the  opero,  was    art, — ^but  also  a  very  intellectual  and  ac- 
In  1816^  he  lived  m  Berlin,    complished  man,  with  higher  and  more 
received  on  invitation  to  form  a    philosophical  views  of  hfe  than  artists 
pen  at  Dresden,  which  he  ac-    often  have.    Besides  the  woiks  already 
id  to  which  he  devoted  all  his    mentioned,   his   published  compositions 
There  he  wrote,  besides  several    comprise  a  number  of  instrumental  pieces 
(■1   pieces,  various  occasional    especially  for  concertando  instruments,  and 
mass  and  ofiertorium  (1818)  for    calculated  for  accomplislied  perfbnners 
'  the  kin^s  baptism,  which  was    (concerts,  concertinos, pot-pourris  and  hor- 
I  foDowed  by  a  second  one ;  and    mony  pieces  for  tlie  piano-forte,  clarionet, 
rqiidUUz  (text  by  Kind),  which    bassoon,  horn,  violoncello,  sonatas,  varia- 
lerlbnned  in  Berlin  in  1821,  and    tioiip,  polonaises  and  dances,  some  sym- 
i  time  has  acquire  universal    phonies,  and  a  quintetto  for  tlie  clarionet), 
I ;  and  aeveral  melodies,  which,    various  cantatas,  vocal  pieces  for  four 
of  Mosart%^Bre  sung,  and  even    voices,  and  songs  (particularly  the  com- 
wfaererer  Europeans  or  their    positions  of  Komera  Lyc«  «ii<^  %^qx^ 
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wmch  have  beeomo  truly  natknud  soogs  en,  where  hb  ftther  was  •  profii 

of   the   Germans).      The   PoathunKNM  graduated  in  1780,  and  looo  died 

Works  of  Ch.  M.  von  Weber  (Dresden,  himself  in  various  places  aa  a 

1838),  containing  the  results  of  his  views  physician  and  as  an  author.    In 

and  experience,  are  of  much  interest  was  apoointed  body  physician  to 

Weber  waa  an  excellent  man,  a  kind  tor  or  Mayence,  and  profesaor 

husband,  a  carefiil  father,  and  faitbfUl  cine  in  the  univern^  of  that  c 

friend.  after  some  time,  he  lost  the  &v 

WsBSTsa,  John,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  elector,  who  had  been  prejudice 

seventeenthcentury,  was  clerk  of  the  par-  him  by  another  phyncian.     1/ 

ishof  St  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  a  member  was  even  accusea  of  belongiz 

ofthecompanvof  merchant  tailors.   His  sect  of  iUuminaHj  but  without 

works  are  tne  White  DevU,  or  the  Trage-  Among  his  works  are  the  fbUowi 

dv  of  P.  Giordano  Ursini,  Duke  of  £a-  Medical  Instruction  (Frankfort,  1 

chiano,  with  the  life  and  Death  of  Vit-  the  Effect  of  Confidence  and  Um 

toria  Corombona,  the  fiunous  Venetian  Curing  by  Persuasion  (Frankfoi 

Courtesan  (1613) ;  the  Devil's  Law-Cas&  Lectures     on    Inflammations 

a  tFBgi-coaiedy  (1633);  the  Duchess  of  1791);  De  vera  JSTotUia  ei  CwraH 

Malfyf  a  tragedy  (1633j :  Appius  and  Vir-  honun  primarwn  Vtantm^  nu  nan 

ffinia,   a  tiagedjr  (1654);   the  Thracian  bis  ex  earundem   ^ffedionilnu 

Wonder,  a  comical  history  (1661) ;  and  a  atone  cum  ii$dem  compUeaHs  (Nu 

Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  a  comedy  (1661).  1793).    When  Mavence  came  i 

He  was  ako  the  author  of  a  pageant,  ex-  dommion  of  the  French,  in  179! 

hibited  in  1694,  bv  the  tailors'  company ;  kind  entered  the  French  servio 

and  he  assisted  Dekker  in  writing  Wy-  sician  of  the  militaiy  hospitals.    I 

att's  Hisloiy.  whilst  in  this  capacity.  On  Ca 

WicHABiTES.    (8ee  Wahabeei,)  ^neral,  and  on  Hospital  Cachex 

WaoDEaBuaif,  Alexander,  eari  of  Ross-  ticular  (Leipsic,  1796),  and  Accou 

lyn,  a  distinguished  F^gKA  lawyer,  eld-  French  Military  Hospitals  (Leip 

est  son  of  Peter  Wedderbum,  one  of  the  — 98,  3  vols.).    He  also  wroci 

senaton  of  the  coUeaeof  justice  in  Scot-  Jacobinism.   By  his  Economical 

kndy  waa  bom  in  1/33;  and  brad  to  the  Ixtical  State  of  France  under  he 

law  in  his  native  country,  but  early  re-  tution  of  the  Third  Year  of  the  ! 

moved  to  the  Middle  Temple,  b^  wnich  (in  &vor  of  the  directory),  he  obci 

Bociety  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1757.  civic  crown.    But  afterwards,  v 

He  rapidly  acquired  reputation,  and  also  defects  of  the  constitution  becam 

obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earls  of  he  wrote  against  it,  in  his  Lettei 

Bute  and  Mansfield.    He  was  apjpointed  Revolutionof  the  18th  of  Brumal 

solicitor-general  in  1771,  in  which  office  After  Napoleon's   ffovemment 

he  iiMulted  Franklin,  in  arg[uing  before  come  oppressive,  Wedekind  gai 

the  privy  council  on  American  a&irs.  rights  as  a  French  citizen,  and 

In  1778,  he  was  made  attorney-general,  body  physician    to  the  grand 

and,  in  1780^  chief  justice  of  the  common  Hesse-Darmstadt    Among  his  lai 

pleas,  with  the  title  of  lord  Louahborough.  is  a  treatise  On  the  Typhus  or  th 

He  adhered  to  the  paity  of  Mr.  Fox  aious  Nervous  Fever  (1814),  w 

when  Mr.  Pitt  first  came  into  power;  but  been  translated  into  Endisb,  Spa 

joined  the  administration,  with  many  oth-  Portugese,  and  one  On  the  1 

ers,  under  the  alarm  produced  by  the  Medicme  (1816).    Ofhisnumert 

French  revolution  in  1793,  when  he  sue-  medical  treatises,  many  are  give 

ceeded  lord  Thuriow  as  chancellor,  which  article    in    the    German    Conce 

office  he  held  until  1801,  when  he  retired  Lexicon,     He  has  also  written 

with  the  title  of  earl  of  Rossljm.    As  a  Changes  which  the  Spirit  of  the' 

lawyer,  he  was  able,  plausible,  subtle  and  quires  to  lie  made  in  the  Institutio 

eloquent;  as  a  politician,  rather  a  parti-  bility  (1816),  and  On  the  Destii 

aan  tlian  a  statesman,  but  serviceable  to  Man  (Giessen,  1827). 

the  Me  which  he  espoused.    He  died  Wedge.    (Sec  Mechanics.) 

without  issue,   January  3,  1805.    Lord  Wedgwood,  Jotdah,  an  inaen 

Rosaljrn  wrote  a  work  on  the  manage-  prover  of  the  pottery  manuSicC 

ment  of  prisons.  bom  in  July,  1/30,  and  was  the 

Weddino,  Wedlock.    (See  Marriagt,  son  of  a  potter,  to  whose  businea 

and  Husbtmd  and  ^^^)  ceeded.  He  soon  distinguished  hi 

WEDEKiifD,  George  Christian  Gottlieb,  his  discoveries  of  new  species  of 

buvD  ron,  was  bom  in  1761,  at  Q6tting«  ware  and  porcelain  (q.  v.),  aa  well 
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Ifimcjdiqilayed  in  the  forms  and  over  the  world  from  the  earliest  times; 

ou  M  the  various  results  of  his  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  days  of  the 

y»    So  important  was  the  result,  week  are  generally  named  after  the  sun 

a  TOy  few  years  he  turned  the  and  planets,  only  six  planets  having  been 

of  importation  of  the  finer  earth-  known  to  the  ancients.    This  manner  of 

■  into  that  of  exportation.     In  distinguishing  a  series  of  seven  days  is 

I  bbcained  a  patent  for  a  new  spe-  found  to  be  the  same  among  the  ancient 

wwoKt  which  received  the  name  Egyptians,  Indians  and  Chinese.     Still 

.!ff  tsore,  and,  continuing  his  ex-  the  order  is  not  that  of  the  distances, 

tal  mnrdies,  added  six  other  magnitude  or  brighmess  of  the  planets. 

;  apedes  of  ware  to  the  English  The  following  ingenious  conjecture  has 

lureu    He  was  versed  in  several  been  adopted  to  account  for  the  origin  of 

I  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in-  the  names  and  arrangement  of  the  da\'s 

pynxneter  (q.v.)  for  measuring  the  of  the  week : — ^The  planetary  arranffement 

hgnm  of  beat  employed  in  the  of  Ptolemy  was  thus:  L  Saturn ;  £  Jupi- 

■rti.    He  was  also  the. proposer  ter;  3.  Mars;  4.  the  Sun;  5.  Venus;  6. 

Gnnd  IVunk  canal,  uniting  the  Mercury ;  7.  the  Moon.    Each  of  these 

id  Meney,  and  subsequently  com-  planets  was  supposed  to  preside  succes- 

ing  with  the  Severn  and  the  Grand  sively  over  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  of 

leanaL   To  this  navigation,  which  each  day,  in  the  orderabove  given.   In  this 

he  greatest  benefit  to  tlie  pottery  way,  Saturn  would  preside  over  the  first 

he  added  a  turnpike-road,  ten  hour  of  tlie  first  day,  Jupiter  over  the 

length,  which  gave  still  greater  second  hour,  Mars  over  the  third,  the 

totnat  extensive  branch  of  man-  sun  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on.    Thus 

His  own   pottery  was   near  the  sun,  presiding  over  tlie  fourth,  elev- 

le-tinder-Liine,  in   Stafifordshire,  enth  and  eighteenth  hours  of  the  first  day, 

B  buih  a  village,  which  he  called  would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the 

In  1786,  he  was  the  promoter  second  day ;  and,  carrying  on  the  series, 

ociation  in  London,  denominated  the  moon  would  preside  over  the  first 

and  chamber  of  the  manufiic-  hour  of  the  third  day,  Mars  over  the  first 

Great  Britain ;  and  he  much  dis-  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  Mercury  over  the 

id  himself  1^  opposing  Mr.  Pitt's  first  hour  of  the  fiflh  day,  Jupiter  over  the 

CD  for  adjusting  the  commercial  first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and  Venus 

rse  between  Great  Britain  and  over  the  first  hour  of  tlic  seventh  dav. 

His  death  took  place  January  3,  Hence  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in 

his  sixty-fourth  year.    To  great  the  learned  professions :   h  dies  Saiumi 

pint  and  an  open  hand  in  the  (Saturday) ;  2.  dies  Solis  (Sunday) ;  3.  dies 

loa  of  the  large  fortune  which  he  Luna  (IVIonday);  4.  dies  Mortis  (Tues- 

by  his  spirit  and  enterprise,  in  day) ;  5.  dies  Mercurii  (Wednesday) ;  0. 

J   objects  and   institutions,  Mr.  dies  Jovis   (Thursday);  7.  dies   Veneris 

Md  united  great  private  benevo-  (Friday].     The  English   names  of  the 

mI  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor  days  of^  the  week  are  derived  from  the 

0081  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  Saxons,  and  ore  partly  adopted  from  the 

a  member  of  the  royal  and  anti-  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.    (For 

locietiea.    (See  ffkiie  Jf'are,)  the  etymology  of  the  English  names,  see 

rcsDAT;  the  founh  day  of^  the  the  separate  articles.) 

I  IstiUf  dies  Memuiiy  whence  the  Weeninx,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated 

Mamdif  the  Italian  Mercoledi,  Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 

Rie  <3ennans  call  it  Mitiwoche  1621.    He  wa»  the  son  of  an  architect, 

A).    Tlie  English  name  is  de-  and  bccatnc  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloe- 

Mn  the  old  ^uindinavian  deity  mart.  Afier  residing  some  tune  in  Italy,  he 

Woden.    In  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Utrecht, 

v;  in  Swedish,  Odensdag;   in  where  he  died  in  IGGO.    He  painted  small 

Womsdiag.     We  find  the  some  landscapes,  animals  and  historical  pieces 

the  name  ofsomeEnglisli  towns:  with  great  accuracy  and  perfection,  but 

buiy,   WedJMsfield,   &c.      (See  was  deficient  in  variety'. — His  son  John^ 

See,  abo,  Mir  Wednesday.)  l)om  at  Amsterdam,  in  1644,  was  more  dis- 

L    The  week  approaches  pretty  tinguished.    He  studied  at  first  under  his 

» e  quarter  of  a  lunation ;  but  this  father,  and  aci^uired  great  skill  in  the  de- 

of  Ciiiie  has  no  obvious  founda-  lineation  of  animals.    Still  life,  the  chase, 

■Hire.    It  araears,  notwithstand-  dead  game,  &c.,  are  represented  in  his 

fatfe  pravuled  very  extensively  ivorks  with  an  inimitable  truth  and  great 
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IseuitT  of  coloring.    lie  died  at  Amster-  Two  works,  written  during  this  period, 

dam,  m  1719.  EthtcesStoicorumrecentionunFmyuEmiada 

Weevil  (cmru/io);  a  genus  of  hard-  ex  iftMorum  ScripHs  ervia  aiaut  cum  Prm- 
feiielM  beetles,  easily  recognised  by  hat-  cijnis  Eihices,  au4t  eriiiea  Ratumit  prae- 
injr  the  head  prolonged  into  a  long  hom^  tic€t  secundum  Kaniium  ezMef,  com^orito 
suriut,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mouth  is  (Hamburg,  1797),  and  An  Attempt  to  pn> 
situated.  By  later  naturalists,  this  has  sent  the  Chief  Principles  of  a  Pbilosophi- 
▼•rr>'  justly  lieen  considered  as  a  family  of  cal  System  of  Religion  in  Sermons  (Ham* 
insects,  aijd  lias  been  divided  uito  nu-  burg,  1 801 )»  show  how  zealousljrhe  de- 
m^rrcNU  genera.  These  insects  have  four  voted  himself^  atthat  period,  to  philoaophj. 
joints  t/i  eacii  of  tlje  tarei ;  the  antennae  particularly  that  of  Kant,  and  theology. 
saw:  irom  the  snout  atx>ve  mentioned.  To  these  sennons  is  prefixed  a  treatise  on 
are  UMially  clavatc,  and  in  most  of  the  the  mode  of  a^TLkenuig  an  interest  in  n- 
Zf.ut^n  form  an  angle  at  tlie  anex  of  tlie  ligion,  in  which  he  shoi/^'s  how  a  Kbenl 
}lr<  joint :  the  abdomen  iu  all  is  large,  and  fiTuik  address  to  the  reason  ahouM  he 
The  \zr\sf:  ar*;  entirely  destitute  of  feet,  unite<i  with  a  judicious  operation  on  tbe 
vi'i  liv'f,  i^nn*:  in  the  interior  of  seeds,  feelings.  He  also  produced  a  worit  dedi- 
'>t/i<;n  in  w'jod,  in  the  interior  of  stems,  cated  to  Jacobi  (o- v.).  On  the  Sepaniioo 
•jn^ipr  tiie  Ijork  of  trees,  in  fniits,  in  the  of  Morals  from  Relijnon,  demanded  br 
}iMrti*rtA  nuts,  and  titmw  even  in  the  inte-  Modem  Philosophy  (Hamburg,  180t I  In 
ri'ir  of  the  brKlies  of  otiier  insects.  In  1805,  he  yielded  to  his  inclination  for  an 
their  f jerf«ct  state,  all  thc^4e  insects  feed  on  academical  life,  and  went  to  Guttingeo, 
d:fr«rrent  fiartM  of  plants,  but  especially  on  where  he  settled  as  magisier  Ugtm  and 
leaven  and  the  fR'tols  of  flowers. — ^^he  theological  repeteni.  On  this  occasion,  he 
w««;vil  pniiM-T  icalandra  granaria)  is  best  ^vrotc  a  treatise  De  Gracorum  AfytUnzi 
known  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  com-  Religioni  non  obtrudendis  (Gottingen. 
initM  among  groin,  sometimes  destroying  1805),  soon  followed  by  his  teamed  In- 
one  tliinl  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  crop,  troduction  to  the  Gosiiel  of  John  (Got- 
Vjurh  larva,  as  soon  as  l>om,  fienetrates  tingen,  180G).  In  180b,  he  accepted  thp 
inf  I  tlii;  iiitfrrior  of  a  grain,  utid  feeds  on  proft^ssorship  of  tlieology  and  phdosopli^ 
itn  suliMtaiiCf;  till  it  has  attained  its  full  at  Rinteln,  afler  tlic  university  of  Got- 
tt'M ;  tlien  undergfMfs  a  change,  and  takes  tingen  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degrre 
rhf;formofaclir>'i«aliM;andinductiniethe  of  doctor  of  theologj'.  In  1810,  wlier 
|Hfrfi^:t  iuMr*rt  |K;rforat(;s  th<;  hull,  which  is  the  university  of  Rinteln  wbs  almlishei^ 
j)Ow  n'ffirly  eiii|Jty.  It  is  a  l:^uro|)ean  in-  he  received  a  professorship  in  Halle,  aii  • 
•^:rt,  ojul  in  that  continent  its  ravages  are  publi5hed  Tlie  First  Epistle  of  Paul 
•  hi'rlfy  fell,  (irtitii  complaints  ar»»,  how-  to  Timothy,  translated  anew  and  ei- 
t'.MTt  niHile  of  the  weevil  among  wheat,  plained,  with  Reference  to  the  latest  In- 
n  '•♦•rtain  \uirb*  of  the  V.  Htates,  and  par-  (|uiries  respecting  its  Authenticity  fi''- 
'i<-ijkrly  in  Virtriiiin.  Having:  never  SM»en  tinjren,  1810).  In  this  work  lie  relut'.' 
X  p\tt'.rU,t*'n  of  this  Arneriejin  weevil,  wu  the  doubts  which  Schleiennnehcr  ha  ■ 
tp' liiiriMc  todiM'iibr  n|>oii  its  iilfiitity  with  raised  rej*|)erting  its  authenticity,  in  .. 
thiiubov;  if  identical,  it  iniNt  have  hoen,  siiiall  treatise  in  1807,  and  showtil  ilir. 
hy  mnti*:  means,  intrvxiiieed  fronj  Kuropi.*  if  it  cannot  Ikj  pruved  l)evond  douhi  t:.: ' 
riito  thiri  rountr}'. — The  C.  oryzre  very  Paul  wmte  the  Epistle,  tliis  is  intiniir  > 
ifiurh  nwiMiibI<;s  tin*  precedinji?.  Ir  lives  mon*  nw>^;.l»lo  *\mn  any  other  liy|)Otli«» 
ill  ri«'«%  but  if*  olwerved  to  attack  priiiri-  Wegscheid»;r  lectures  on  the  exegesi-  > ' 
\tt»\\y  thoH«;  grains  from  which  the  hulls  the  New  Testament,  the  liistor}  of  ilc'- 
}i.'ivt'  not  lN;<!n  dctarhiHl.  mas,  and  particularly  dogmatics.    In  l^l>r 

Wi.oHCKKinKR,  Juliii.-*  Au^Uhtus  liOui:*,  he  published  his  j'nstitutiones  Thtoloci' 

•l'*''t#ir,ofHMifthtMno}*te«*lehnttiNlofthe(so  Christianre   Dof^maticffy  of  which  tii»T 

•-n]N''J;  nitionaliM  tln'olnirinns  of  mo<]eni  a])peanMl,  in  182t),  a  tiflh  edition,  enlafL**' ' 

•iiiice,  wii'>lH»niinl771,in  Kiibbclm^en,  in  In  this  work,  the  opinions  of  the  shin  r- 

JifijfiHvvi('l<,  wh<*n*hi.H  fittliT  was  a  preach-  nattinilists   res|>ecting  ecclesiastical  Ho^-- 

I  r     At  ihi'  niiiviTHity  of  llehiistadt  he  mas,  are  criticised  according  to  the  vieu- 

i»:<iib<'<l  tli«'olo;ry,  fihilosophy  and  philolo-  of  the  rationalists,  and  a  systPin  of  Chr>- 

i^y.     Hating  fuiislifd  hiri  htudirs,  he  tioon  tian  dogmatics  presented  according  to  tii' 

lH:('iini<'atirfii:h<'r  inthe  acadiMiiy  in  which  principles  of  rationalism,    and,  forth" 

lit*  hail  rtTiriv-iMl  hi?4  inMnirtion.     He  then  first  time,  carried  through  consistently  br 

luM'Hine  tutor  in  the  bourn?  of  a  wealthy  Wogsclieider.     He  directeii  the  exerrisw 

fitfrrrtiaiit  in  HHmliurg,  wh<*ni  hi}  occa-  ofa  theological  society  of  students,  which. 

Jly  pr«;a«:hed  with  great  approbation,  in  182G,  became  a  defNutiucnt  in  the  ropi 
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)opal  KminuT  under  hiii  superin-  fVtiiice,  division  Z>eamaI;^»<efii^i^Wpiee, 

BiMML   In  1830^  be  and  Geaeniiis  were  oxplaine  the  princiDle*  of  the  new  French 

nhIj  attacked  bf  the  8U|)ernatural-  meaFiires.    The  following  tables  exhibit 

ihii  lad  to  an  investigation  by  the  the  relations  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 

rmnent^  which  was  not  attended  with  tant  measures  of  weight 

anpleMant  eonaequences  to  him.  1.  lYenchMuuurts  qf  fFeighi, — ^The  unit 

"siOTXy  Valentine.    (See  fFeigdiaiu,)  used  in  weighing  is  the  kilogramme.  It  has 

'uttKLUif  •  were  a  rrotestant  sect  in  been  fixed  by  law,  and  is  equal  to  the  spe- 

MwntBenth  centunr,  chiefly  resident  cific  weight  of  the  distilled  water  contained 

UpfKr    SazonVy    rounded    by    Val.  in  one  cubic  decimetre.    The  kilogramme 

g^  paslor  of  Taehopau,  in  the  Saxon  thus  fixed  was  found  to  be  e^ual  to  2 

pbofB  (bom  in  15^  died  in  1588),  livres  (pounds),  5  groe,  35  grams,  -^^^ 

ma  and  popular  minister.    The  writ-  poids  de  marc,  and  to  2  lbs.  8  oz.  3  awt. 

of  Tbec^raatus  Paracelsus,  and  of  6.355   grains    troy,  or   2  lbs.  2  oz.    4 

lar,  bad  led  him  to  entertain  peculiar  drams,   16    grains   avoirdupois   weight, 

«i  wbidi  be  set  forth  in  his  works.  English.    As  the  most  common  things  of 

1^  bowwer,  were  not  published  till  daily  consumption  are  sold  by  wei^^t  in 

after  hit  deaith  (1611—21).  He  speaks  small  quantities,  a  great  difficulty  arose  in 

h  of  an  unborn  inner  light.   The  the-  introducing  this  part  of  tlie  system ;  and 

f  taught  at  the  universities  is  false  in  the  old  denominations  of  weight  have 

^ea.   All  creatures  are  effluxes  of  the  therefore  been  allowed  to  remain,  with 

na  Being.    His  view  of  the  Trinity  some  modification  in  their  actual  value, 

peeoliar.    He  set  little  value  on  out-  taking  the  kilogramme  as  the  basis.    The 

Iworahipi,  and  depicts  the  ministers  kilogramme  is  divided  into  2  livres ;  the 

le  PHMaatant  church  in  black  colors,  livre  is  subdivided  into  16  ounces^  the 

ffal  of  bia  works  were  burnt  in  1624,  ounc^  into  8  gros,  and  the  eros  into  72 

homnilx;  but  they  had  already  gained  grains.  This  new  livre,  therefore,  exceeds 

Y  adberents.     Jacob  Bolime  was  a  the  old  one  (poids  de  marc)  by  yf  ^ ;  so, 

mUan.  to  reduce  kilogrammes  into  old  meaa- 

^oBTfl.    In  the  article  Measures,  we  ure,  it  is  necessaiy  to  multiply  by  2  and 

\  giren  an  account  of  the  reformation  add  yj^. 
he  Epgl|A    measures.     The  article 


Eitgluk  Troy.  French. 

1  grain  (l-24th  of  a  dwt) =  0.06477  gramme. 

1  pennyweight  (l-20th  of  an  ounce)    .  =:  1.55456  granune. 

1  ounce *  =  31.0913  grammes. 

1  pound  troy  imperial =  0.37309%  kili^iranune. 

« 

EngHA  Avoirdupou.  French. 

1  dram  (l-16th  of  an  ounce) =        1.7712  gramme. 

1  ounce  (1-lM  of  a  pound) =      28.3384  srammes. 

1  pound  avoirdupois  imperial =        0.4534148  kilogramme. 

1  nundied  weight  (112  pounds)  .  .  .  .  =      50.78246  kilogrammes. 
1  too =  1015.649  kilogranmies. 

1  millier  =  1000  kilogrammes  (weight  of  a  tun  of  sea-water). 

1  quimal  1=  100  kilognunmes. 

1  hectogramme  =  1-1 0th  of  a  kilogramme. 

1  decagramme  z=  1-lOOth  *^ 

1  gramme  =  1-lOOOth  ^ 

1  decigramme  =:  l-10,000di  << 

Jk^glU  Measures    of    Weight. —  isted  in  the  same  state  from  the  time  of 

I  aiatittB  of  5  George  I  v,  c.  74,  made  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  there   are 

B^&At  modifications  in  the  measures  reasons  to  believe  that  the  word  troy  has 

ra^^  but  retained,  in  the  main,  the  no  reference  to-  any  town  in  France,  but 

ling  moaaumn     ^  The  troy  weight,"  rather  to  the  monkish  name  given  to  Lon- 

ihe  eommiaHOiiers  of  weights  and  don  of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on  the 

aniei^  "anieared  to  us  to  be  the  an-  legend  of  Brute:  troy  weight,  therefore, 

Kwe^lit  or  tfaia  kingdom,  having  ex-  according  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  ikct, 
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wvigDC      We   weie   indiiced,  bowrrcr,  seems  hoc  to  bstebeeo  pranrf> 

r,  topreserfetbetroj  wei^tfbe-  ed  wkfa  aucb  scmpulous  accmaey  —  tnf 

aD  cbe  coinage  has  bom  uniibriiily  weight,  by  which  more  precaous  aitiete 

fegahfied  bjr  it ;  aul  all  medical  prescrip-  have  been  weighed ;  bat  we  have  reiMi 

tiooi  or  f&rmdm,  ahrajs  hare  been  esti-  to  believe  that  the  pound  camioc  dttr 

uHtfed  17  troy  weight,  ondcr  a  peculiar  by  moie  than  one,  two  or  tiiree  giui% 

inbdhriBiony  which  the  college  ot  phy»-  fiom  7000  giains  troj.    It,  therefoie^  <»- 

ciaoB  have  expreaaed  themselTes   most  curred  m  us  that  we  sboold  be  mrm 

an^inmi  m  pffescTTe."    It  was  leaolredy  no  Tiolcnce  tt>  this^racem  of  wmghli^  1 

tberefbre,  m  continue  the  use  of  troy  we  declared  that  7000  grains  troy  iboall 

weighty  and  afaoyoo  account  of  the  accura-  be  hereafter  considered    aa  Thn  nniwi 

cy  ^  die  troT  standard, to  raise  the  avoir-  aroirdopoi&*     It'  was   aceordinm  Oh 

dinpois  weiglit  firom  this   baei&     "  We  acted  that,  firom  January  lat,  VSm^  iha 

fbond,^  continoe  the  coramiwioners,  *^the  standard   brass   weight   of  one   posirf 

aroir^pois  weight,  by  which  all  heavy  troy  weight,   made   in  1756^  abould  bi 

goods  have  been  for  a  long  time  weighed  the    genuine      standard     meaiie    of 

(probably  derived  firom  oiocrs  (cnrriaV  <^  weight,  and  be  denominated  the  iaqxrid 

ancient  name  for  goods  or  chattels,  and  stai^ard    troy  pound,    containing  5M 

fmdxt  weight),  tt>  be   universally    uxd  pains,  and  tlmt  7000  such  graiiH  ahoaU 

throughout  the  kingdooi.    This  weight,  be  a  pound  avoirdupoisL 


Division  L--.A«vApot»  ITc^^ 

3711  grains =  1  drsm =      S7|i 

16  drams :^  \  ounce =.    437i 

16  ounces =  1  pound  (Ih.)  .  .  .  .  =  7000 

28  pounds =  1  quarter  (qr.^ 

4  quaiters =  1  hundred  weight  (cwLV 

20  hundred  weicht .  .  z=  1  ton 


Hiis  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  tisnsa<  i'umw,  and  in  the  oorbdoq 
dealings  (S*  lifo. 


V.  Ik. 
8  pounds  .  .  .  =  1  stone  used  for  meat  and  fish. 

7  pounds .  .  .  =  1  clove 
14  pounds .  .  .  =  1  stone    .  .  .  .  =    0    0  14 

2  stone  ....  =  ltod =:    0    1    01      used  in  the 

6|  tod  ....  =1  I  wev =    1    2  14  f     wool  trade. 

2  wevs  .  .  .  .  =  1  sack  .... 
12  sacks  ....  z=  I  last    ... 


=    1    2  14  f 
=    310 
=  39    0    Oj 


A  pack  of  wool  contains  210  lbs.    A  truss  of  hay  weighs  56  lbeL,and  of  straw  3& 
stone  of  glass  is  5  IbsL ;  a  seam  24  stone. 

8  pounds =  1  clove, 

32  cloves =  1  wev  in  Essex,  •  •  •    I  used  for  cheess 

42     «       =       -'  inSufiblk,  .  .    f      and  butter. 

56  pounds =  1  firkin, j 

Drrisio!?  II.--7Voy  ITng^ 

24  grains =  1  pennyweight    .  .  .  .  =      21 

20  pennyweights ....  =1  1  ounce    =    480 

12  ounces :=  1  pound =:  5760 

Tliese   are    the    denominations  of  trov    and  bv  them  the  ounce  -.  .» 

w«ght  when  used  for  weighing  gold,  sit  eight  drama»and  the  dram  into  three aenh 

and  precious  stones*  except   dia-  plea,  ao  that  the  latter  is  equal  t<^twes9 

wat  troy  weight  is  also  used  by  grainsL    For  scientific  purposas,  the  fESi 

in  compounding  medidiies^  only  isnsed;  andseliofvreiglilimeoi- 
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Ill 


1  in  decnnal  progressioD,  from 
giaiiM  downwards  to  one  hun- 
of  a  ^p«in.  By  coiDparing  the 
-  of  grams  in  the  svoiraupois  and 
imd  and  ounce  respectivel  v,  it  ap- 
lat  the  troy  pound  is  less  than  the 
ipoii^  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen 
nteen  nearly ;  but  the  troy  ounce 
ler  than  the  avoirdupois,  in  the 
ion  of  seventy-nine  to  seveuty-two 
The  earatj  used  for  weighing 
da,  is  3^  nrains.  The  term,  how- 
hen  used  to  express  the  fineness 
,  has  a  relative  meaning  only. 
mass  of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
thus  the  standard  for  coin  is  tweu- 
cama  fine ;  that  is,  it  consists  of 
-two  parts  of  pure  gold,  and  two 
'alloy.  What  is  called  the  new  stand- 
id  for  watch-cases,  &C.,  is  eighteen 
ine. 

neiaU  Wei^hU, — ^It  is  well  known 
is  suliject  IS  involved  in  consider- 
Sculty.  The  fbllowinff  table  gives 
imates  of  different  auuiois,  in  re- 
some  of  the  ancient  weights. 


Weiol,  Jo6e])h,  a  distinguished  opera 
composer,  bom  in  1766,  at  Eisenstadt,  in 
HuDgary.  In  his  fifleenth  vear,  he  com- 
posed a  small  opera.  Gluck  and  Salieri 
aided  him,  and  be  became  director  of  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1807,  he  was  in  Milan, 
where  his  E  RwaU  di  $t  SUmo  attracted 
much  attention.  He  now  resides  in  Vi- 
enna. His  genius  is  more  adapted  to  the 
acreeable  and  gay  than  to  the  grand. 
Some  of  his  most  admired  productions 


tiolas   •  •  •  •  ^ 


rachma,  •  •  •  — 


English  Trojr  Grains. 

8i2  Christiani. 
9.1  Arbuthnot 

51.9  Chr. 
54.6  Arb. 
69.    Paucton. 


minn  •  .  •  •  ^ 


dmina.  .  .  .  = 


3,892  Chr. 

5,189  Chr. 
5,464  Arb. 
6^900  Pauc. 

6^  Arb. 


=  eOmi 


«ek  drachm 
mina  • 


an  mina 

laicnuna 
patra 

drian  mina  ? 
lioacofides     \ 


of  } 


=  i  cwt  English. 
Grains. 

=    146.5  Afb. 
=    6,425     •* 
=    8J326     «* 

=    8,985     « 
=    9,992     « 


I  denarius  •  .  ^ 


51.^=  \  Roman 

oz.  Chr. 
62.5=1  Roman 

oz.  Arb. 


iMofNero  .  .  =    54  Pauc. 

415.1  Chr. 
437J2  Arb. 
431J2  Pauc. 


=  19  Roman  ouneea. 


Orphan  Asylum  (1808) ;  Swiss  Family 
(18i99);  the  Hermit  of  the  Alps ;  Francis- 
es de  Foix ;  the  Fall  of  Goldau  (1812). 
He  has  also  written  other  operas,  besides 
some  oratorios. 

Weimar,  Saxe  (in  German,  Sa€hienr 
Weimar)]  a  sovereign  grand-duchy  of 
Germany,  lying  on  tlie  south  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  of  Erfurt,  and  bordering 
on  Gotha.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts 
or  provinces,  separatea  from  each  other — 
the  principality  of  Weimar,  and  the 
principatitv  of  Eisenach,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  226,628  souls,  on  1400  square 
miles.    The  province  of  Weimar  com- 

yrehends  the  duchies  of  Weimar  and 
ena,  with  a  part  of  the  principalitv  of 
Altenburg,  the  chief  part  of  the  circle  of 
Neustadt,  and  the  petty  districts  of  Ilme- 
nau,  Oldisleben,  and  Alstadt,  which  lie 
scattered  in  Thuringia.  The  province  of 
Eisenach  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Gotha, 
and  to  the  east  of  Hesse-CasseL  (See 
Eisenach.]  The  surface  of  the  province 
of  Weimar  is  agreeably  diversined ;  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  com  sufficient  for 
consumption ;  and  it  has  good  pastures, 
which  feed  numerous  flocks  or  sheep ; 
but  large  cattle  are  less  attended  to.  The 
province  of  Eisenach  is  more  mountain- 
ous and  less  fertile.  The  revenue  is 
about  $800,000.  The  government  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  administered  by  the 
grand-duke,  witli  a  representative  consti- 
tution, granted  by  the  duke  May  5, 1816^ 
which  established  a  diet  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  nobles,  citizens  and 
peasants,  andguarantied the  freedom  of 
the  press,  llie  grand-duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach  has  the  twelfth  vote 
in  the  German  diet,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  princes  of  the  Ernestine  line 
(see  Saxons),  and  one  vote  by  himself  in 
the  plenum.  The  grand-duchy  has  one 
university,  that  of  Jena  (q.  v.),  with  (in 
1829)  619  students,  two  gymnasia,  and 
numerous  inferior  institutions  for  educa- 
tion.   The  religion  is  Lutheran. 
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Weimar  ;  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  the  government  was  celebrnied,  in  It^i*!, 

on  the  lim ;  9i  miles  west  of  Dresden  ;  with  delight  by  his  grateful  subjects. — He 

Ion.  11®  21'  E. ;  lat.  5(X*  59'  N. ;  popula-  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Charita  Fnd- 

tion,  9917.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  ^1-  erir,  bom  in  178;!,  who  married  a  sMer 

ley,  with  a  woody  mountain  to  the  north,  of  Alexander,  emi>eror  of  Rumu. — W^ 

and  hills  of  little  elevation  to  the  south  second  son,  Charles  Btmardj  bom  in  1799, 

and  east,  while  the  river  winds  along  the  is  major-general  in  the  service  of  the 

south  side  of  the  town.    The  prospect  is  king  of  Netherlands.  He  married  the  sister 

agreeable,  particularly  in  summer,  when  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-MeininffjPD,  anodief 

the  gardens  surrounding  the  town  appear  of  whose  sistere  is  the  wife  ofWilliam  IV 

to  enchcle  it  with  foliage.  The  houses  are  of  England.  He  served  under  Napoleoii, 

built  in  a  pbin  and  somewhat  antique  style,  and  obtained  the  cross  of  tbe  lemo  of 

The  grand  ducal  residence   is    a   large  honor  on  the  field  of  Wagram.   In  188S, 

castle,  finely  situated  to  the  east  of  the  he  travelled  through  the U.StateSyaodliii 

town,  with  a  park  extending  to  the  banks  published  an  account  of  his  travek,whidi 

of  the  Ilm,  and  open  to  the  public.    The  has  been  translated  into  English — Traveb 

Belvidere,  another  residence  of  the  reign-  in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia^  1896)l 
ing  fkmily,  is  situated  on  a  delightful  em-        Weimar,    Bernard,   duke    oil      (See 

inence  to  the  south.    The  town  contains  Bernard,) 

two  Lutheran  churches,  a  work-house,  an        Wek<vsberg  ;  a  town  in  the  cirele  of 

hospital,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  the  Neckar,  in  Wfirtemberg,  on  the  Subn, 

school-masters,  an  academv  for  drawing,  with  1720  inhabitants.    The  niins  of  the 

painting  and  sculpture,  a  theatre,  erect^  castle  of  Weibertreu  (Wives-faith)  recall 

m  1835,  an  extenave  institution  connect-  to  mind  its  sieffe,  in  1140,  when  the  em- 

ed  with  the  study  of  geography  and  sta-  peror  Conrad  III  granted  free  egress  to 

tirtics,  and  a  public  library  of  upwards  of  the  women  only,  who  were  almred  to 

130,000  volumes.    Weimar  is  a  town  of  carry  off  the  best  of  their  poascijoas 

literary  celebrity,  and  long  held  the  same  on  thejr  back.     The  women  canie  out, 

rank  in  Germany,  for  literature,  as  Dres-  each  carrying  her  husband  on  her  hack, 

den  has  for  the  fine  arts ;  and,  owing  to  The  emperor  pardoned  the  men.    (See 

the  liberal  patronage  of  the  court,  a  num-  Gudphs,) 

ber  of  the  best  wrilera  of  the  last   and        Weishaupt,  Adam,  bom  at  Ingobtadt, 

present  ace  have  either  been  educated  or  in  1748,  studied  at  the  same  place,  be- 

residents  here.    In  the  eariy  yeare  of  the  came,  in  1772,  professor  extramrdkunims 

present  century,  there  were  residing  here  of  law,  and,  in  1775,  professor  of  natural 

more  than  twenty  writers  of  note,  among  and  canon  law.    As  the  profesaorabm  of 

whom    were    Schiller,    G6the,    Herder,  canon  law  had,  until  then,  always  been 

Wieland  andKotzebue;  the  last  of  whom  given  to  ordained  clersymen,  the  elergr 

was  a  native.  attacked  him,  particularly  as  he,  thoofh  a 

Weimar,  Anna    Amalia,  duchess  of  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  showed  himself  meir 

Saxe.    (See  Jlmalia,\  bitterest  enemy,  aAerthe  abolition  uf  thrir 

WEtMAR,  Charles  Augustus,  grand  duke  order.  He  now  fbnned  a  connexion  with 
of  Saxe,  bom  in  1756,  and  died  in  1828,  several  able  men,  and  strove  to  gain  them 
may  well  boast  of  having  done  great  over  to  his  system  of  cosmopolitism ;  knit 
things  in  a  litde  state.  He  was  educated  as  he  went  to  work  openlv,  the  public  an* 
by  his  mother  Amalia  (q.  v.),  who^rst  thorities  could  not  lie  made  to  believe  tbit 
collected  the  lights  of  learning  in  tlio  little  his  designs  were  dangerous.  The  Jcs- 
court  of  Weimar.  The  young  prince  uits,  therefore,  attacked  him  the  nKMe  bk- 
was  careflilly  instructed  by  able  men,  terly  in  private.  As  a  jurist,  he  obtained 
among  whom  was  Wieland,  and,  aflcr  much  fume:  his  lectures  attracted  iQi- 
travellinff  in  Fiance  and  Switzerland,  as-  dents  belonging  to  all  the  fiiculties ;  and  be 
sumed  tne  rems  of  government  in  1775.  made  use  of  tliis  opportunitv  to  propa- 
During  his  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  gate  his  cosmofMlitism,  and  for  this  par- 
was  not  only  the  father  of  his  people,  but  pose  foundini  the  order  of  lUumhtaH  (q.  t.\ 
the  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  which  afterwards  became  so  ftmoua. 
Gothe,  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  von  Weishaupt  lost  his  professorship,  in  17^ 
Voigt,  von  Einsiedcl,  von  Knebel,  Mus&-  in  consequence  of  the  penecutions  of  dw 
us,  and  others,  were  among  the  ornaments  Catholic  clergy  and  his  own  impnideoer, 
of  his  court ;  and  the  univeraity  of  Jena  and  went  to  Gotha,  where  he  puUiriied 
experienced  his  patronage.  In  1816,  he  several  works— 1.  Complete  liistofy.onhe 
granted  his  people  a  representative  consti-  Persecution  of  the  Illuminati  m  Bavaria ;  IL 
tution.    The  jubilee  of  his  accession  to  System  of  the  Illuminati ;  3. 
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of  thelUuminati;  4.  PythagoraB,  or  Con-  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
nderatioDa  on  the  Secret  Art  of  Ruling ;  children,  was  born  Feb.  8, 1726,  at  An- 
5l  Materiab  for  the  Advancement  of  the  naberg,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebu'gc.  He 
ECnowledge  of  the  World  and  of  Men.  went,  in  1745,  to  the  university  of  Lcip- 
WsiBfl,  Chriatian  Samuel,  profeasor  of  sic,  where  he  studied  philology.  There 
nomeralogy  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  he  became  acoiiainted  witli  Klopstock, 
Itfcctor  M  the  roval  raineralogicol  muse-  Cramer,  the  Schlegels,  and  othera.  With 
UDf  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  Leasing  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship. 
It  Berlin,  &c^  one  of  the  most  distin-*  and  wrote,  in  connexion  with  him,  for  the 
^iafaed  mineraloffists  of  the  age,  was  German  theatre.  In  1759,  he  went,  as 
MMn  in  1780,  at  Leipsic,  studied  at  tlio  tutor  of  a  young  count,  to  Paris.  He  af- 
school  and  the  university  of  liis  native  terwards  produced  songs  and  other  po- 
lity, and  at  the  mining  academy  (q.  v.)  of  ems,  plays,  &c.,  and,  in  1760,  his  Library 
Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  wlicire  he  was  one  of  Polite  Learning  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
of  the  moat  distinguished  pupils  of  Wer-  In  17612,  he  was  ai)|)ointed  tax-gatherer, 
ner.  He  aubae^ueutly  made  mineralogical  which  otlice  he  held  till  his  death.  After 
oumeys^  ezanuned  the  extinct  volcanoes  1774,  he  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage, 
n  the  aouth  of  France,  visited  Paris,  and  and  chiefly  turned  his  attention  to  works 
ittended  the  lectures  of  tlie  celebrated  for  children.  His  Songs  for  Children, 
Haiijr  (q.  v,j,  then  delivered  private  lee-  and  his  A  B  C  Book  were  received  with 
urea  in  Leipnc,  and,  in  180U,  was  mode  great  applause.  In  1775,  he  began  his 
fn^tat&r  ordmarivs  of  natural  philoso-  Children's  Friend,  which,within  six  yean, 
ihy  at  the  same  place,  on  which  occasion  went  ilirough  five  editions ;  and  there  are 
le  buUicly  defended  liLs  dissertation  few  Germans  whose  youth  has  not  been 
De  indagando  Fhrmantm  Crystallinarum  delighted  and  improved  by  this  book.  His 
Charadere  Gtometrico  principalL  In  this  Corres])ondence  of  the  Family  of  the 
readae,  which  he  subsequently  continued.  Children's  Friend  was  a  continuation  of 
he  principles  of  a  division  of  all  the  this.  He  died  in  1804.  He  has  described 
bmis  of  crystals  into  certain  systems  are  himself  with  much  candor  in  liis  Autobi- 
biind.  In  1811,  he  wos  made  professor  ogrnphy,  edited  by  E.  C.  Weisse  and  S. 
rf*  mineralogy  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  G.  h  risch  (Leipsic,  1B06). 
fie  haa  formed,  already,  a  number  of  Welcker,  Frederic  Tlieophilus,  pro- 
rood  mineralogists,  and  developed  the  fcssor  of  archteology  in  the  university  of 
naihematical  part  of  mineralogy  acconl-  Bonn,  was  born  at  Grunlierg,  in  Hesse- 
Dg  to  a  very  natural  method.^  In  1813,  Darmstadt,  in  1784.  He  studieil  at  Gies- 
le  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Natural  Divis-  sen,  and,  in  1800,  went  to  Rome,  where 
OD  of  the  S^ems  of  Cr>'8tallization,  he  enjoyed  the  personal  instruction  of 
rioted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  acade-  Zocga  ((i.  v.),  which  determined  the  char- 
ay  of  Berlin  (of  which  he  1>ecame  a  acter  ot  his  subsequent  pursuits.  In 
oember  in  1813)  for  1814  and  1815.  1819,  he  published  Zoega's  Life,  Collec- 
loba  (q.  V.)  was  also  subsequently  lod  to  tion  of  his  Letters,  &r.  (Crottingen,  3 
dopt  Buch  a  division  as  tiie  bonis  of  all  vols.),  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory 
fjBiallogninhy.  Besides  the  writings  al-  of  the  distinguished  Dane.  His  diligent 
eady  mentioned,  he  bos  ^vrittrn  a  si'ries  study  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  plastic 
€  treatisea  in  the  Transactions  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  is  very  ap|)arent  in 
•cademT,  and  the  society  for  the  promo,  his  works,  in  which,  sometimes,  as  in  tho 
ionofUienatUFalBeiences,  hi  Berlin.  His  works  of  Zorgii,  the  abundance  of  the 
yatem  of  minerals  is  a  natural  one,  in  matter  is  productive  of  oliscurity.  In 
vUeh  the  correct  determination  of  the  1809,  he  was  afi]M)inted  professor  extraor- 
and  genus  is  tlie  princi{)al  point,  dinarius  of  archieology  and  Greek  Lit- 
1  be  adopts  the  fonn  ns  a  funda-  erature  at  Giessen.  In  1816,  he  was 
principle  in  determining  the  spe-  made  professor  at  Gottingen.  Since 
M,  he,  neverthdeas,  does  not  exclude  1819,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
thenaMUla  of  chemical  investigation.  As  guishcd  professors  of  Bonn.  Among 
K  geologist,  he  early  adopted  views  of  his  his  writings  are  the  following : — Comedies 
own,  and,  vrith  von  Buch  and  others,  1»e-  of  Aristophanes ;  On  the  Hernm])hro- 
fimd,  contFBiy  to  the  opinion  of  Wer-  dites  of  ancient  Art,  a  trt^atise  puhlinhed 
nOf  that  there  are  internal  jMiwors  which  in  the  Studies  of  Daub  and  Creuzer  (1806, 
hftvadelainined  the  character  of  the  sur-  4  vols.),  with  which  he  1)egan  a  senes  of 
te  ofihe  globe,  and  changed  the  rooini-  instructive  antiquarian  essays,  published  in 
ttin  kfm  ^t  previously  existed.  Zcega's  Biissi  Kclievi  of  Komo  (Gitissen, 
WuaiK,  Chxkian  Felix,  a  witer  who  1811 ),  Zoega's  Treatises  ^C;(iVVw«;w\,\^Vl\ 

10  • 
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and  io  the  Journal  for  the  History  and  Ex-  Momingtou,  was  born  in  17C0,  and  cda 

planation  of  Ancient  Art  (3  nunitx;rs,  1817  catcd  first  at  Eton  and  afterwards  at  Ox 

and  1818).  Among  his  strictly  philological  ford,  where  be  was  distinguished  for  hi 

works  are  his  DragmerUa  JUemcmi  Lyrici  classical  attainments.    In  17849  be  sue 

(Giessen,  1815);  Hipp<madia  et  Ancmii  ceeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  next  yei 

/Vc^gfjne?i<a(G6ttingen,  181G);J!>e fn'nnad  was  returned  member  of  pariiauaeut  fii 

Conmna  PottrnSj  in  the  Meletem,  (2d  vol.)  Becralston,  in  Devonshire,  and,  baviaj 

of  Creuzer ;  and  his  llieognidis  Frag-  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  united  i 

nunta  (Bonn,  1826) ;  and  particularly  the  the  commission  of  die  trensur^.    A  finaa 

excellent  edition  prepared  by  him,  in  con-  cial  speech  which  he  made  in  tlie  bout 

nexion  widi  Fredenc  Jacobs,  of  Philos-  of  commons  having  attracted  conndera 

tratus  and  Callistmtus  (PhUostrati  Imagi-  ble  notice,  he  became  a  fiivorit«  of  tb 

nes  et  CaUUlrati  Statu ct ;  Leipsic,  18&).  kinff,  and  at  the  next  election  was  retiunei 

Hermann  (q.  v.j  has  opposed  his  views  for  New  Windsor,  which  was  called  tb 

on  the  trilogy  or  iEschylus,  given  in  his  king's  borough.    He  was  akw  made  i 

Prometheus  of  iEschylus  (loM),  on  ac-  commissioner  for  India  afiairi.    In  1793 

count  of  which  he  wrote  a  supplement  he  was  created  an  English  baron,  by  tb 

to  that  treatise  in  1826.   -Another  work,  tide  of  baron  Wellcsley,  and  was  iMni 

On  a  Cretan  Colony  in  Thebes,  the  God-  nated  to  the  high  office  of  governor-fen 

desB  Europa  and  Cadmus  (Bonn,  1824),  is  eral  of  India,  lor  which  country  be  in 

rich  in  the  results  of  well-directed  inves-  mediately  sailed.    After  bis  amval  ffaoR 

tigation.     He  was  suspected,  for  some  he  soon  began  to  act  with  vigor.    Tb 

time,  by  the  Prussian  government,  of  be-  period  was,  indeed,  a  critical  one.    Bom 

ing  concerned  in  tlie  uberal  movements ;  parte  had  accomplished  the  conoueil  d 

and  his  papers  were  sealed  up  and  taken  Egypt,  and  was  supposed  to  meaitata  m 

from  him,  but,  after  some  time,  were  re-  attack  on  the  Indian  possessioQS  of  Eng 

stored.  land,  in  which  the  French  encourafM 

Weld.    (See  fFoUL)  Tippoo  Saih,  the  sultan  of  Mysore^  ir 

Wbldino  is  the  intimate  union  pro-  assist.    In  this  emergency,  the  fint  tfq 

duced  between  the  surfaces  of  two  malle-  taken  by  lord  Weilesley,  was  to  seenn 

able  metals,  when  heated  almost  to  fusion  and  fortify  the  island  of  Perini,  whid 

and  hammered.    This  union  is  so  strong  commands  the  entrance  of  the  straits  d 

that  when  two  bars  of  metal  are  properly  Babelmandel ;   the  next  was  to  open  i 

welded,  the  place  of  junction  is  as  strong,  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  to  induce  bin 

relatively  to  its  thickness,  as  any  other  to  remain  neutral.    The  sultan,  however, 

part  of  tlie  bar.    Only  two  of  the  old  was  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  udi 

metals    are   capable    of  firm  union  by  fonnidabic  aid  as  would  enable  bini  lo 

welding,  namely,  platina  and  iron.     The  subdue  or  humble  the  British,  that  be 

same  property  belongs  to  the  newly-dis-  treated  the  overtures  of  his  lordship  with 

covered   metals  potassium   and  sodium,  neglect.      Lord    Wellcsley    determiDed, 

To  weld  bar  iron  to  another  piece  of  iron  therefore,  to  strike  an   immediate  Uov 

requires  a  heat  equal  to  8.877  Falir.  against  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  army 

neUUn^  Heaty  in  smithery  ;  a  degree  under    general  Ilorris   was    ordered  i 

of  beat  given  to  iron,  &c.,  sufficient  to  advance  rapidly  towards  SeringaratUDi 

make  any  two  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  unite  After  a  siege  of  a  month,  the  capital  ti 

by  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,   and  Mysore  was  taken  by  assault ;  the  sullu 

form  one  piece.  was  slain  (sev.  Seringapalamj  and  7\fpm\ 

Well,  in  naval  affiiirs;  an  a|)artment  and  his  dominions  were  |)artitioocd.    Foi 

formed  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold,  to  this  8er\'ice,  his   lordship  was  rabed  k 

enclose  the  pumps  from  the   bottom  to  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  marquis.    In  180L 

the  lower  deck.     Its  use  is  to  defend  the  he  despatched  a  consideralilc  force  Of 

pumps  from  damaee,  and  prevent  the  en-  the  Red  sea,  to  a<tsist  in  wresting  Egypi 

trance  of  ballast,  &c.,  which  would  oth-  from  the   power  of  the    Frcnclu^lfc 

erwise  choke  the  tubes  in  a  short  time,  next  turned  the  British  arms  agaiuM  tbi 

and  render  the  pumps  inca|)able  of  ser-  Malirattos,    and,  a(\tT  a    hard  scruggk^ 

vice.    By  means  of  tnis  enclosure,  the  ar-  conquered  the  whole  country  betwea 

tificers  may,  hkewise,  moro  readily  de-  the  Jumna  and  the   Gansefl,  and  oon* 

acend  into  the  hold  to  examine  or  repau-  pelled  Sciudiah  nud  the  rajali  ofBerarH 

the  pumps,  as  occasion  requires.  make  peace,     f See  .MoArol/os.)    In  IW 

WELLAiin  Canal.     (See  Inland  ATavi-  he  was  recoiled,  at  his  own  requeat,  witk 

gation,]  a  pension  of  JC5000,  and  replaced  If 

WKLLEaLEjj  Richard  Collev  Welles-  lord  Comwallis.    The  opponenta  of  kA 

Uy,  tDMrquk  o^  eldest  son  of  tne  eai\  of  W^^Uealey  censured  his  aamioMlrstioo  tf 
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ily  expensive,  not  to  say  ex-  gave  much  offence  to  the  company's  old 
(he  added  12,000,000  to  the  sen-ants.  In  1807,  he  was  elected  mem- 
the  East  India  company),  and  her  of  [)ar1iament,  and  made  second  sec- 
rim  of  being  guihy  of  great  in-  retary  to  the  treasury,  under  tlic  duke  of 
the  native  powers,  particutarly  Portland,  but  quitted  both  places  in  about 
ibob  of  Oade ;  while,  on  the  two  years,  on  being  appointed  envoy  ex- 
id,  his  partisans  urged  that  the  traordiiiary  to  Spain.  He  was  then  also 
ircumstances  of  the  time  com-  admitted  of  the  privy  council,  and,  soon 
vast  expenditure,  and  that  his  after,  was  made  Kuight  of  the  Bath,  and 

0  the  Indian  princes  was  justi-  appointed  ambassador.  While  in  this  sit- 
beir  persevering  hostility.  Mr.  nation,  ho  had  some  extraordinnr}'  honors 
sented  articles  of  impeachment  conferred  on  him  \ty  the  kuigof  S[)ain,  but, 
hn  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  1821,  was  recalled,  and  the  next  year 
vere  not  followed  up ;  and  a  vote  sent  to  Vienna.  In  1828,  he  was  created  a 
lined    in    the    marquis's  fuvor.  buronby  the  title  of  lord  Cowley. — Anoth- 

1807,  tlie  duke  of  Portland  be-  er  brother,  William^  boni  in  1763,  takes 

Ulster,   the    king   wished    lord  the  name  of  Po/c  from  a  rich  relation,  who, 

r  to  be  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  dying  in  1778,  made  him  heir  to  a  lar^e 

iccept  the  office.     In   1801^,  ho  fortune.     He  was  created  baron  in  1821, 

mbassador  to  Spain,  and  evinced  by  the  title  of  Maryborough,  and  has  held 

alnlity  in  negotiation.    On  the  several  lucrative  posts, 
be  duke  of  Portland,  he  accepted        Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  duke 

of  secretary  of  state,  and  showed  of^  Ibnrth  son  of  the  earl  of  Moniiugton, 

real  attacliment  to  the  Spanish  and  brother  of  marquis  Wellesley,  was 

n  1812,  he  resided  his  place,  bom  in  Ireland,  in  May,  17G9.     He  was 

satL^ed,  it  was  tlioiight,  that  he  first  placed  at  Eton  school,  and  then  sent 

nade  first  lord  of  the  treosur}',  to    the    military'  school   of   Angers,    in 

.  Perceval  was  elevated  to  tliat  France.    He  entered   into  the  army  as 

cc.      The    prince    regent    was  ensign  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  and,  by 

to    retain    lord  Wellesley,   but  intcrcBt  and  ]uirchase,  became,  in  17!)3, 

accomplish  it.    From  that  |)e-  lieutenant-colonel  of  tiie  thirtieth   rcgi- 

lordship  continued  in  opposition  nieiit  of  foot.    The  next  year,  he  accom- 

d  years.    During  the  time  that  panied  lonl  Moira  to  Ostend,  and  coni- 

ut  of  office,  he  brought  forward  manded  a  bri^de  in  the  retreat  of  the 

in  favor  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  diike  of  York  Uirough  Holland.    In  17i)(>, 

ifl  lost  by  only  a  small  majority,  he  emliarked  for  the  East  Indies ;  but  the 

he  was  appointed  lord-lieiitcnuiit  fleet  which  he  was  on  board  of  being 

d,  and  held  this  post  till  1828,  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  the  des- 

was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  tiimtion  of  the  regiment  was  altered,  and 

KB.    In  1794,  the  nianjuis  mar-  he  wus  sent  on  the  recniiting  service,  to 

rench  lady,  named   Roland,  by  Ireland.    In  1797,  he  accompanied  his 

1  liad  had  8<*veral  children  ;  but  brother,  lord  Wellesley,  to  India,  and  was 
r  marriage,  tliey  ceased  to  live  employed  in  the  attack  on  TipjMio,  and  at 

She  died  in  ]81G  ;  and,  hi  the  capture  of  Seringapatani.  After  this 
marquis  married  Mrs.  PutterFon  conquest,  he  wus  named  one  of  the  com- 
miden  name  was  Caton),  grand-  missioners  to  fix  the  divisions  of  the  tcr- 
of  the  late  Charles  Carroll.  He  riiory,  and  was  appointed,  by  his  brother, 
hor  of  Substance  of  a  Sfieech  in  govenior  of  ir^eringaimtam.  He  had  soon 
e  of  Commons,  on  the  Address  .the  goo<I  foitime  to  defirat  an  India  ad- 
Votes  relative  to  the  Peace  con-  venturer,  named  Dhoondiuh  Waugh,  aiK?, 
ith  the  Mahrattas  (4to.,  1804],  in  a  short  time  after,  was  made  major-gen- 
i  has  given  a  succinct  history  of  erul.  He  was  next  employed,  with  12,000 
iffaini;  Letters  to  the  Govern-  men,  in  tlie  wur  of  the  Mahrattas  (q.  v.). 
Fort  St.  George,  relative  to  the  to  sup(x>rt  the  Peishwu ;  and  he  advanceri 
rm  of  Government  established  to  Poonah  just  in  tune  to  save  it  from 
13) ;  and  Letters  to  the  Directors  destruction.  The  forces  of  Scindinli  and 
ut  India  Company,  on  the  India  the  rajah  of  Berar  having  been  joined  by 
Ivo.,  1812.)— His  brother  Henry  Holkor,  he  attacked  them  at  Assaye,  gavo 
ivley),  bom  in  1773,  accompanied  them  a  complete  defeat,  and  comj>elled 
iiiiB  to  India,  in  quality  of  secre-  tliem  to  submit  to  such  a  peace  as  the 
L  ID  1808,  was  nominated  c:ov-  English  chose  to  dictate. — See  Thorn's 
Oudc,  by  the  marquis,  which  Memoir  of  the  JVwr  in  India^  from  1803  to 
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1806  (London,  1817).— For  this  he  was  impregnable  strength  of  the  lines,  obli|^ 
honored  with  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  to  remain  six  months  before  them  in- 
he  returned  to  England  in  1805.  On  his  active,  during  which  his  oonvoys  wen 
return,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  family  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards.  He  then,  m 
of  lord  Longford,  to  whom  he  had  been  lensth,  nuide  a  mosi  maslerhr  retreat,  anl 
previously  engaged.  Soon  after  this,  he  lora  Wellington  blockaded  Almeida ;  bm 
commanded,  for  a  short  time,  a  brigade  Mass^na  found  means  to  draw  off  the  gv- 
under  lord  Cathcart,  in  Hanover.  The  rison,  after  a  battle  at  Fuentes  d^Onor,  in 
command  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  was  which  his  lordship  had  some  advantage, 
next  bestowed  on  him.  He  now,  for  a  In  June,  his  lordship  besieged  and  as- 
wbile,  devoted  himself  to  civil  occupa-  saulted  Badajoz,  but  was  repulsed  with 
tions,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  loss.  He  soon  after  passed  the  Tacus,  to 
of  state,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond,  oppose  Marmont  (q.  v.),  who  bad  sue* 
He  next  accompanied  lord  Cathcart  in  ceeded  Mass^na ;  and  he  was  aucLcaiful 
his  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  The  in  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm.  la 
houses  of  parliament  having  voted  thanks  consequence  of  this  succM,  the  regency 
to  the  officers  on  this  service,  sir  Arthur,  of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  title  or 
who  was  then  returned  member  of  par-  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  rank  of 
liament  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wu^ht,  a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  En^iiahjparfia- 
was  thanked  by  the  speaker,  in  his  pbce  ment  had  before  settled  on  hmi  £MJO  a 
in  the  house.  In  1806,  he  received  or-  year,  and  they  now  gave  him  a  second 
ders  to  sail  for  the  Peninsula,  which  he  £2000,  and  the  prince  regent  -made  ban 
reached  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  an  earl.  Having  taken  Badijoz,  in  a 
Spanish  generals  Cuesta  and  Blake,  second  attack,  ne  advanced  to  Sab* 
After  a  conference  with  admiral  Cotton,  manca,  defeated  Marmont,  and  punned 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  the  French  to  Burgos,  which  be  besieged, 
river,  and,  being  joined  by  general  Spen-  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  £900^000 
cer,  with  5000  men,  marched  towwis  and  the  title  of  marquis.  He  had  already 
Lisbon.  The  twenty-first  of  August,  he  been  created  marquis  of  Torres  VedfM^ 
fought  the  battle  of  Vimeira  (q.  v.) ;  but  by  the  Portuguese  government.  Burm 
sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  arriving,  took  the  however,  obstinately  held  out,  and  thus 
command,  and  made  the  convention  of  gave  time  to  the  French  to  reinftNnoe  the 
Cintra.  Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley  returned  western  &rmv  of  Portugal,  and  to  march 
to  England,  and,  in  1809,  was  again  sent  tlie  army  of  Soult  from  the  southen 
to  Lisbon,  with  more  troops,  and  the  provinces.  By  this  means  the  enemj 
commission  of  commander-in-chief.  He  were  rendered  too  powerful  to  allow  of 
then  marched  for  Oporto,  firom  which  he  his  maintaining  his  ground ;  and  he  ae- 
drove  marshal  Soul^  and,  entering  Spain,  cordingly  raised  the  siege  of  Burvoe,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyno,  commenced  his  retreat,  during  which  be 
in  which  he  foiled  the  French  in  all  their  was  considerably  harassed  by  the  Preoeh, 
attacks  on  his  position,  but  was  oblig^  who  took  his  heavy  artillery  and  the 
to  move  oft*  the  next  morning,  and  leave  greater  part  of  his  baggage.  In  1813) 
his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  after  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Russia,  and 
the  enemy.  (See  Spainj  and  SouU.)  He  the  best  French  troops  in  Spain  had  beee 
was,  however,  for  this  exploit,  created  a  replaced  by  conscripts,  he  repaired  to 
viscount,  and  received  the  thanks  of  par-  Cadiz,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
liament.  In  1810,  Mass^na,  with  a  for-  regency  of  Spain,  who  placed  the  whole 
midablc  army,  entered  Portugal,  in  the  of  tiie  Spanish  armv  under  his  coonmaod. 
full  confidence  of  driving  the  English  The  remnant  of  the  French  army  was 
army  from  that  country.  On  this  occa-  encamped  on  the  Douro;  he,  however, 
sion,  lord  Wellington  adopted  the  de-  made  good  the  passage,  turned  their  po- 
feusive  plan  sugg^ted  by  Dumouriez,  in  sition,  and  they  retretSed  to  Burgoa,  tbsa 
a  work  on  the  subject  He  first  with-  to  Vittoria  (q.  v.J,  where  he  intmepied 
drew  to  the  position  of  Busaco  (q.  v.),  them,  Ma^  13, 1813,  and  took  their  bag- 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  French,  ga^  artillerv,  and  a  great  number  of 
who  were  repulsed  with  mutual  slaugh-  prisoners.  He  was  now  raised  lo  tiw 
ter.  The  position  of  Busaco  being  ren-  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  the  Spvysh 
dered  untenable  bv  the  wrong  movement  ^veminent  created  him  diika  of^Vicio- 
of  a  corps  on  his  left  ftank,  he  fell  back  ria.  He  next  besieged  PampehiiM  aad 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (q.  v.),  St.  Sebastian,  and  repubed  manhal  Souk 
which  had  long  been  constructuiff.  Mas-  in  several  atuute  which  that  JpMrtI 
alalia  (9.  T.)  adranced,  but  was,  from  the  made  to  relieve  them.    Lord  Weffingm 
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len  ftfced  die  punge  of  the  Bidassoa,  nl,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  minister.    The 

id  cntond  Fnnce.    Souh  endeayored  details  ofhis  history  and  conduct  in  these 

I  impede  hie  march,  but  wae  repubed  different  characters  are  too  well  known 

a  eevenl  oecaaioni;  and  at  Toulouse  to  need  repetition.* 
le  ImI  battle  waa  ibii^t — See  Napier's       Wxlls  ;  a  city  of  England,  in  Somer- 

bfcry  aflfte  Ifor  m  Uie  Peninsula  (4  setshire,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of 

ofaL,  J£a8— lB32y— The   peace  imme-  Bath,  121  west  of  London :  lon.2°5(V  W., 

Mfy  Ibliowed,  and  the  return  of  the  lat  5P  11'  N. ;  population,  6649.    United 

ooboBflL     Wettnigton  was   created  a  with  Bath,  it  forms  a  bishop's  see.    It  is 

nhfl^  and  retnmed  to  London,  after  an  situated  in  a  diyersified  ana  picturesque 

■eneeof  fire  Tsan^  and  acBin  received  country,   having   fertile   and   extensive 

m  thenks  of  tlie  houses  of  parliament,  meadows  to  the  south,  east  and  west.    It 

bo  voied  bun  a  gift  of  £400,000.    In  is  small,  compact,  generally  well  built, 

djr  he  was  nomliMMd  ambassador  extras  and  contains  one  of  the  most  magnificent 

dmary  to  Fmnee,  and  was  then  sent  to  cathedrals  in  England  (381  feet  long;  131 

e  oonmaa  at  Vienna.    While  he  was  broad,  with  a  quadrangular  tower  178  feet 

en,  Nep^eon  escaped  from  the  isle  high).    It  receives  its  name  from  a  re- 

'  Elbe,    lie  was  instantly  named,  by  markable  spring,  caUed  Si,  Andrew's  weU 

B  Allied  ■wereigns,  cenenuissimo  of  the  (vulearly  bottomless  well). 
irepeen  troopa.    He  fixed  his  head-       Welser;  an  old  patrician  familv  in 

■rtefs  at  Brussels;  and  issued  a  proc-  Augsburg,  now  extinct    A  JuHus  Wdser 

necioii.     HoatiUties  commenced,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Otho  I, 

ipoleoDy  after  having  defeated  the  Prus-  who  was  made  a  noble,  in  959,  on  ac- 

sm  ac  Ligny,  was  completely  routed  at  count  of  his  services  in  the  war  against 

■eerloo^  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  Hungarians. — His  son  Odavianus  set- 

klow    and    Btfieher.    (See    ffateHoo.)  tied  in  Augsburg ;  and  from  him  sprung 

iriBBgtOD  then  advancea  to  Paris,  and  an  the  family  which  became  so  famous^ — 

d  WBBjmt  to  the  war  under  the  walls  of  Bartholomew  Wdser  was  privy  counsellor 

■tei — Cwe   Sherer^  MSHtary  Mewwirs  of  Charles  V,  and  so  wealthy  that,  with 

Ike  Dwke  of  Wdimrton  [2  vols.,  Lon-  the  ftmily  of  the  Fngger,  he  lent  1,300,000 

a»  IBSSVr-The  puriiament  of  England  florins  to  the  emperor.    With  the  consent 

WYOieafaimaiiirther  sum  of  £200,000;  of  the  emperor,  he  equipped,  in  1528, 

d  die  Bovereigns  of  Europe  all  be-  three  vesseb  in  Spain,  which  sailed  under 
iwed  on  bim  rewards  and  honors.    He  ,v         ^  ,.r  »  , 

mrwmria  eommanded  the  army  of  oc-  .  'He  wm  cn^d  baron  Douro  of  WeUeriey 

,^,„\»  w^--^    ••^  «r«Mi  .t  ♦!.**  ^/^n  »  ^  county  of  Somerset,  and  viscounts  Wellmg- 

''™5'  i?  \!*/5^    u     T^o*,  o   ®  r  ton  of  Talavera,  and  of  WelUngton,  in  1809 ;  eil     • 

aae  or  Ani-la-Chapelle,  m  1818,  where  of  Wellington  in  1812  j  marauM  of  Wellinrton  in 

I  «no  atlmided  by  a  guard  of  honor,  like  ISlS :  maraois  of  Douro  and  doke  of  Welfington 

prlliee  of  the  blood.     In  1822,  he  was  in  1814.     He  is  also  duke  of  Ciodad  Rodrim,  and 

rUh  miniater  plenipotentiary  at  the  »  g™*^  °^  **«  Y-^^^^  v3fTJnA!!L?nt 

-     -    -^  v««-Jr-    J^A  :«  <.<.^Awl.n«.A  Vittona,  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras  and  count 

MM  Of  Verona,  and,  in  accorduice  vimeira  in  Portugal,  and  prince  of  Waterloo  in 

m  the  F>plK7  of  Cannmg,  refiised  to  the  Netherlands.    He  is  likewise  knisfat  of  the  no- 

iltfeipale  m  the  measures  of  the  powers  ble  order  of  the  garter,  knight  grand  cross  of  the 

■iml  Spain.     In  1826,  he  was  sent  to  Bath,  &c.,&c.   Previous  to  thechanpc  of  minis- 

.  PMmbonr  to  congratulate  Nicholas  ![? 'ILiS^^*?^?™^^  rr?-l\.!K?il^^^^ 


'mir^TZS  •"  ^""e"""'««  'V5:   Vir     t^  army  ;colo^  of  the  myalrcgimem  of  horse. 
iWaeeeaBOn  to  the  throne.     Un  the     guards;  colonel-in-chicf  of  the  rife  brieadej  con- 


»  ■■■in«i1  tn  r*I^kAli«»  fwliAf  t'miuk  ftifh  of  the    Cinque    Ports  j  lord-lieotenant    of  the 

aroppoeedtoCalhohc  relief(see  Cott-  ^         ^^  '^        ^    '  ^     ^^  including  his 

W  Emme^tOstm) ;  and,  m  1828,  havmg  pcnsii^,  salaries,  and  the  interest  on  grants,  iu 

»eHUIIl>d  the  Goderich  administration,  the  receipt  of  £48,000  per  annum  from  the  pub- 

Ueh  had  ^ven  him  the  important  post  lie.    In  addition  to  these  honors  and  distinctions, 

eonmailder-in-chief  of  the  army,  he  hp  was  field-marshal  in  the  Portuguwe,  Spanish. 

^^          .M.««l    *ko    n^*^i^w^\t\n     «1_  Netherlandish,  Au8tnan,Ru8sian  and  Prussian  ser- 

tmed    the    premicrshift    al-  j        The  kmgofPortugalgavc  him  a  service  of 


OOf^  el  the  previous  session  of  pariia-  piijc  of  the  v^e  of  abom  5%0,000 ;  the  emperor 

ML  he  had  dieclared  his  entire  unfitness  of  Austria,  and  the  klncrs  of  Prussia  and  8axony, 

rMflh  riril office.     In  December,  1830,  splendid  senrices  of  Vienna,  Berlin  and  MiRnian 

>tM  obliged  to  give  way,  in  turn,  to  porcelain;  »^<^>»y.^j;i^»^<«».»»>;*Jl'°;^^^^^ 

-^^  TT^^i .  _   ?'■_./'  a„«k  '1   «  silver,  upwards  of  three  feet  m  diameter,  with 

•  urMOnl    whig  ministry.     Such  is   a  ^opreientations  of  his  victories  in  relief,  &c.     His 

■H  riWIeh  of  the   forty-years'  public  eldest  son  andheir,  Arthur,  marquis  of  Douro,  was 

m  of  dlie  dWngui      d  man,  as  a  gene-  bom  in  1807,  and  his  other  son,  Charles,  in  1808. 
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the  commaiDd  of  Ambrose  Dalnnger,  of  is  often  many  yeus  befi>re  h  attaini  • 

Ubn,  to  America,  and  took  poaaeanon  of  considerable  size.    Theae  awellings  an 

tbe  pro^-ince  of  Venezuela,  wbich  tbe  em-  usually  apherical,  except  when  tfaia  foim 

peror  made  over  to  Welser  aa  a  pledge,  is  altered  by  the  diapoaitioo  of  tbe  sur* 

4cO  Germans  accompanied  this  expedi-  roundinc  parts.    PractitionefB  are  not  ae- 

tioQ  to  Venezuela,  in  order  to  aetde  there ;  quaioted  with  any  efieetual  meaoa  of 

but  their  avarice  is  said  to  hsTe  iovolved  stopping  tbe  growth  of  them.    Tbe  bm 

them  in  quarrels  with  the  natives,  of  whom  mode  of  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 

they  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  thev  whole  awelling. 

were  at  length  cut  oflTtbemse! ves.  TheWel-        Weii ceslaus  ( fFenxd\  emperor  of  Ger- 

ser  family  remained,  nevertheless, twenty-  many  (frequently  called  only  kmg  of  the 

six  years'  in  posseaeiion  of  Venezuela ;  but,  Germans,  because  be  waa  not  crowned  ia 

after  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  Spaniards  Rome),  and  king  of  Bohemia,  of  the  boust 

deprived  them   of  it.    During  the  saoie  of  Luxemburg,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV 

period,  the  Webers,  together  with  some  (q.  v.),  was  Imm  in  1961.    The  lawleai 

merchants  of  Nuremberg,  sent  a  vessel  to  state  of  Germany,  at  that  period,  migb 

the  E^ast  Indies,  in  order  to  seek  new  have  bid  defiance  to  the  talents  aiid  apujl 

channels  of  commerce.    The  journal  of  of  the  greatest  ruler ;  how  much  more  to  a 

this  journey  of  discovery  is  said  to  be  Weitceslaus !  At  the  aj^  of  two  years,  be 

atill  in  existence.— The  celebrated  PkUip-  was  crowned  king  oi  Bohemia.    WImb 

fma  ffdser  ii*as  niece  of  the  above>men-  six  years  old,  he  infeofied  a  duke,  wba 

tioned  Welser,  and  daughter  of  his  broth-  kneeled  before  him,  at  the  command  of  hii 

er  Francis.    She  had  received  an  uncom-  father.    At  the  age  of  ten  yesura,  be  wai 

monly  good  education,  and  was  of  great  married.  Two  yean  later,  he  waa  inveMad 

beauty,  so  that  Ferdinand  (whose  ftther  with  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  mada 

subsequently  became  the  emperor  Ferdi-  to  take  part  in  state  afbirs ;  and  be  wai 

nand  1)  fell  in  love  with  her,  in  1M7,  in  hardly  eighteen  years  old  when  he  so^ 

Augsburg.    She  refused  all  the  ofiers  of  reeded  bis  fother  (in  1378)  on  the  imperi- 

the  young  duke  (then  but  nineteen  years  al  throne.    Of  the  admonitions  whirakii 

old),  except  on  condition  of  marriage,  fiuber  gave  him  shortly  bdbre  his  drarh. 

The  ceremony  was  privately  performed,  he  diar^arded  tbe  most  important — ^Keip 

in  1550,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  the  pope,  the  priesthood  and  the  Gemasi 

lather,  or  his  uncle  Charles  V.  The  arch-  your  friends.^    Pride  and  cruelly  wot 

duke  Ferdinand  was  much  incensed  when  the  predominant  traita  of  bia  charaetar; 

he  heard  of  it,  and,  for  a  longtime,  refus-  and  his  inclinations  led  him  to  lowaenn- 

cd  to  see  his  son.    In  foreign  countries,  ality.    Perhaps  his  conduct  may  be  ia 

this  Biesofliance  also  excited  much  atten-  pan  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  aa 

tion.    It  was  not  till  after  eight  yeans  that  attempt  to  poison  him,  which  was  Ibliow- 

the    fioher  was  reconciled.     Philippina  ed  by  a  disease  of  the  liver,  attended  wiA 

died,  thirty  years  after  the  marriage,  at  a  burning  thirst  Two  circunnstanoes  m* 

Insnruck,  in  1580.     The  archduke,  her  dered  his  situation  particularly  difficniL 

husband,  honored  her  memory  hv  a  med-  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  achiaa 

al,  with  the  inscription  i>ir«  PhilippifUE,  in  the  church  became  peculiarly  glarinii 

Of  her  two  sons*  the  eldest,  .'7mirnr,  be-  in  consequence  of  the  election  of  two 

came  cardinal ;  the  second,  Ckariej^  dis-  popes,  and  liad  the  most  injurious  iofla- 

tinguiffhed  himself  in  the  B*ais  in  Spain  euce  on  political  ajflbir&    The  abomina^ 

and  Hungary,  and  dieil,  in  1618,  without  blejus  manuanuas  or  right  of  private  mi^ 

leaving  any  cliildren.  was  universal  in  Germany,  oming  to  iht 

Wmy ;  an  encysted  tumor.    Encysted  ^-ant  of  civil  order,  and  of  an  eucrgclie 

tumors  are  fbnnod,  in  the  midst  oi*  the  administration.      Private    leaguea    wot 

cellular  substance  under  the  skin,  of  that  formed     to     procure    that    ledreas   af 

which  separates  the  muscles,  or  even  of  wrongs  which  the  laws  could  not  afibnl; 

that  which  entera  into  the  structure  of  and  a  confederation  of  the  wealthy  and 

the  ditTorrat  or^[ans.    These  tumors  are  powerful  cities  in    Suabia  and    on  thf 

comprehended  m  a  membrane  called  a  Rhine,  op|X)sed  the  jealous,  anogani  and 

cyti.    The  causes  of  their  formation  are  tyraimical  nobility  and  prince^  whts  i> 

unknown,  but  a  strongly- marked  tendency  various  parts  of  Germany,  also  tanned 

to  such  swellinsB  exis^  in  particular  indi-  alliances  Wenceslaus,  in 'the  midai  of  Ui 

viduab,  which  leads  to  tlie  suspicion  of  revelry  and  debaiicheiy,  looked  aupisily 

constitutional  causes.  An  encysted  tumor,  on  the  disordeia  of  the  empire,  and  aw  aw 

in  its  commencement,  is  alwavs  exceed-  to  have  secretly  encouraced  the   gnU 

ingly  8mall,and  perfectly  indolent  ;and  it  league  of  the  ci'tiea,  in  oi&t  to 
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sr  of  die  prineeB.  At  leD{[th  the  him ;  so  that,  in  1400,  the  electors  of 
wang  toe  royal  authonnr  al-  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Pa- 
iUlataid  by  these  leagues,' incfuced  latinate,  only,  pronounced  his  deposition. 
sdeavor  to  eounteract  them.  In  Wenceslaus  remained  inactive,  hut,  nev- 
ioleiiC  war  bfoke  out  between  the  ertheless,  fbund  several  supporters,  he- 
Mad  citiai  on  one  side,  and  the  cause  most  of  the  members  of  the  em- 
xnmts  and  lords  on  the  other,  in  pire  were  dissatisfied  with  the  steps  of 
«  ehiea  were  obliged  to  yield,  af-  those  electors.  His  successor,  Robert, 
attle  of  Mffinsen.  Wenceslaus  could  do  as  little  to  remedy  the  deep- 
{ at  Pkague ;  ana  it  is  said  that  he  rooted  evils  of  the  empire  as  Wencedaus. 
I  the  depntiea,  who  invited  him  The  latter  quarrellea  agam  with  his 
to  Gemuuiy  to  restore  peace,  in  brotlier  Sigismund,  who  tSck  him  prison- 
the  miowmg  effect :  <*  I  do  not  er,  and  kept  him  a  year  and  a  hflJf  in  Vi- 
tt  I  am  bound  to  reconcile  the  enna.  Robert  died  in  1410,  and  Sigis- 
»  I  did  not  cause  their  quarrels ;  mund,  to  whom  Wenceslaus  resigned 
r  the  &te  of  the  wolf^  in  the  fa-  his  claims,  was  elected  emperor.  He 
atlmnpled  to  reconcile  two  quar-  remained  in  possession  of  Bohemia, 
ma.*  At  all  events,  he  acted  ac-  and  was  only  disturbed  by  the  commo- 
» thiaprincin^e.  The  defeats  suf-  tions  caused  by  Huss.  He  died  of  apo- 
the  chiea  obliged  them  to  remain  plexy,  in  1419,  upon  hearinir  of  the  in- 
i  Wenceskua  willingly  fulfilled  surrcction  of  the  Hussites,  after  the  eze- 
of  the  members  of  the  empire,  to  cution  of  Huss  (q.  v.),  whom  he  had  en- 
h,  by  ibree,a]l  debts  due  to  Jews,  deavored  to  protect.  Modem  historians 
li  all  debtors  were  obHged  to  pay  have  attempted  to  find  apologies  for  his 
ir  cent  of  the  debts  to  the  empe-  conduct.  Certainly  all  is  not  true  which 
was  the  leeal  protector  of  the  was  said  of  him  in  his  time,  but  his  faults 
h  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus  was  dis-  deprive  him  of  all  esteem. 
account  of  hia  preference  of  the  WEfms ;  the  name  given  bv  the  Gcr- 
\f  and  Ins  arbitrary  spirit  He  mans  to  a  particular  branch  of  that  great 
,  the  nobility  by  exacting  the  Sclavonic  family,  the  settlements  of  which 
m  of  the  crown  domains,  which  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
I  mortgaged  to  them,  and  excited  many,  from  the  Elbe  along  the  Baltic  to 
idiam  on  account  of  the  cruelty  the  Vistula,  and,  towards  the  south,  asiar 
leh  he  acted  in  his  disputes  with  as  Bohemia,  were  known  as  early  as  the 
'•  Htebrother,  thekingof  Hun-  sixth  century.  It  included,  1.  the  Obo- 
hia  cousin,  the  margrave  of  Mo-  tritps,  in  Mecklenburg,  a  powerful  tribe, 
«  hoatile  to  him ;  and  thus  origi-  under  their  own  kings.  Henry  the  Lion, 
1 1894y  a  conspiracy  of  the  no-  duke  of  Saxony,  almost  extirpated  them 
BoUea,  who  surprised  him,  and  in  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Tne  Pomera- 
I  uriaoiier.  After  some  months  nions  and  Wiltzians,  from  the  Oder  to  the 
meaaed ;  but  his  authority  was  Vistula.  Their  princes  united  themselves 
fcmany.  He  was  accused  of  hav-  with  Grermany  in  1181,  and  did  not  become 
le  Jdhn  Galeazzo  Visconti  duke  extinct  until  1637.  3.  The  Ukers  (Frontier 
n  for  moiwy.  imd  thus  dimin-  Wends;  see  Ukraine)^  and  other  tribes 
M  ttnilory  of  the  empire.  Dis-  in  the  five  Brandenburg  marks.  Albert 
brdn  out  every  where ;  and  the  the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  con- 
idi  cncamalances  compelled  him  ouercd  and  extirpated  them,  not  because 
D  eeeleriaatical  afiidrs,  contributed  tney    were  heatnens,  but  because  they 

0  dqwrive  him  of  the  German  were  Sclavonians.  4.  The  Serbians  f more 
Ha  imiled  with  France,  to  in-  properly  &r&ian«),  between  the  Saaleand 

1  popea^  elected  in  Rome  and  Avi-  E\oe :  ancient  Misnia,  therefore,  was  called 
NMD,  and  toieoMablish  peace  m  by  the  BohemianSj  Srhsko,  5.  Luritzians 
M^%y  a  new  election;  and  he  (improperiy2iii#a<tarL9),inthe  rnamraviate 
bI^  paitiealariy,  to  induce  Boni-  ofupperandLfOwerLusatia.The&rbian8 
nrion ;  but  uia  pope  had  been  had  their  own  lords,  princes  and  kings, 
nd  fij  moat  of  the  electors,  and  and  extended  their  aominion  over  the 
n  diwBliflflnl  with  the  measure  whole  of  the  present  Osterland,  Misnia, 

I-  the  two  Lusatias,  Anhalt,  the  Electoral 


I 


particularly   the  arch- 

£  Majeoea,  who  owied  his  eleva-  Circle,  and  the  southern  part  of  Brenden- 

Ua  pope.    At  last  the  electors  re-  burg.     In  the  tenth  century,   German 

a  deprife  hbn  of  die  crown,  but  colonists  became  intermingled  with  them. 

d  laiyaUiMg  who  ahouU  succeed  The  mountains,  particuIaiTy^  became  ^Qfio- 
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pled  with  Germans,  because  the  Sclavo-  were  distinguished  firom  their  Germ 

nians  preferred  the  plains,  as  more  adapt-  neighbors.     The   language  was  so  li 

ed  to  agriculture ;  hence,  even  now,  tne  culed,  that  people  became  ashamed 

villages  in  the  mountains  have  German  meak  it.    Some  customs  and  modes 

names,  but  ahnost  all  places  in  the  ^ains,  dress  still  exist  in  many  places,  which : 

Sclavonic  names.    In  Leipsic,  the  Servi-  mind  us  of  the  Wemusn  origin  of  th 

an  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  1327,  inhabitants,  although    German    only 

though  many  Sclavonic  words  have  been  spoken  there  at  present,  as  in  AJteooB 

preserved  in  the   country.     From  the  The  Wends  were  a  wairlike  peo|^  i 

mixture   of  the    Sclavonians   with    the  waged  war  against  the  Germans,  at  i 

Franks  and  Saxons,  the  Upper  Saxon  idi-  ferent  periods,  firom  the  seventh  centu 

om  was  formed  since  the  tenth  century,  several  times  in  connexion  with  tide  1 

Many  German  names  have  evidently  come  hemians,  and,  at  a  laterperiod,  with 

from  the  Serbes ;  those  which  end  in  t(z,  Hungarians,  until,  in  dSl,  Uennr  I  < 

ik,  flit,  era,  as  Nosticz,  Maltitz,  Gablenz,  feated  them,  at  Meraeburg^  and  Utbo 

Lessing  (said  to  be  originally  Lesnjk).  Of  948.    The  German  kinn  then  eree 

the  Lusatians  only,  considerable  remains  the   margraviates   of  Misnia,  Noitin 

have  been  preserved,  owing  to  their  long  Sutony  and  Lusada,  to  keep  these  8c 

connexion  with  Bohemia,  and  the  tolere-  vonians   in    obedience.     The   nSjtm 

tion  which  they  experienced.    The  dia-  foundations  at  Bfisnia,  Meraeburg,  Ze 

lect  of  Upper  Lusatia  approaches  to  the  and  Magdeburg,  were  also  esi^lish 

Bohemian ;  the  Lower  Lusatian  more  to  partly  with  a  view  to  propante  the  Cb 

the  Polish.    In  imitation  of  the  Gemum,  tian  religion  among  the  Wenda.    Tl 

it  adopted  the  article  and  several  other  pe-  were  driven  from  weir  towns  to  tba  ^ 

culianties,  as  did  also  the  Sclavonians  bor-  lages ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  gini 

denng  on  Germaznr,  in  Stiria,  Carinthia  chapters,  convents,    and    noblemen, 

and  Camiola.    Of  the  state  of  their  Ian-  villeins.    All  possible  means  were  n 

^a^  before  their  conversion  to  Chris-  to  make  the  Wends  adopt  the  ChriM 

tiamty,  we  know  little.    Even  afler  that  religion,  and  to  blend  them  into  ooep 

event  they  remained  subject  to  the  se-  pie  with  the  Germans.    In  1047,  Go 

veiisst  oppression :  no  liglit  penetrated  to  chalk  established  a  Wendish  or  Obooil 

them.    It  was  not  till  after  the  reformation  kingdom,  consisting  of  eighteen  provioc 

that  they  bef^  to  write  their  dialect,  under  the  Saxon  dukes  uid  the  Gem 

During  the  thirty  years*  war  (q.  v.),  it  was  kinss,  aud  strove  to  introduce  Gens 

couteiiiplated  to  eradicate  their  language,  civilization,  but,  for  that  reason,  was  m 

aiKi    German  ministers  were  given  to  dered  in  1066.    His  son  Henry  reciB 

them :  sixteen  parishes  actually  became  lished  the  kingdom  in  1105,  which,  si 

Gennan.    It  was  not  till  tlie  eighteenth  later  period,  Knud,  duke  of  Sleswie,  i 

century  that  they  were  left  unmolested  in  ceived  as  a  fief,  after  whose  death  it  i 

the  use  of  their  own  language.    The  or-  broken  up.     The  introduction  of  Cki 

tbography  was  settled  in  16t^,  by  a  mix-  tianity  among  the  Wends  was  gradui 

ture  or  Bohemian  and  German.    lu  17 16,  effected,  though  traces  of  heathen  woni 

a  seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  the  long  remain^.    The  Wends  of  Lim 

Wends,  was  established  in  Leipsic,  and,  at  present  occupy  a  tract  extending  fii 

in  174(^  one  in  Wittenberg.    A  Wendish  LoWu  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  H 

seminary  for  Catholics  was  also  establish-  are  industrious,  but,  in  conaequeiioe 

e<l  in  Prague.  There  is  a  complete  trans-  their  former  oppression,  suspicious  i 

lation  of  the  Bible,  a  grammar,  and  sever-  reserved.    Their  language  enables  thi 

ol  other  books,  in  their  language ;  yet  the  to  make  themselves  undentood  faj  I 

decrease  of  the   Wendisli,   in    Lusatia,  Poles  and  RusRians.    In  Leipsic,  tMM 

is  veiy  great.     In  Pomerania,  the  last  a  society  in  which  students  from  Lb 

person   who  spoke  that   buiguase  died  tia  practise  preaching  in  Wendisb.  Il  i 

in   1404.     Only  between  the  £Jbe  and  curious  fiict,  that  only  about  three  ni 

Iretze,  a  renmant  of  Obotritcs  (called  firom  Berlin  there  is  a  village  called  R 

PolabtSj  firom  Lobe,  Elbe,  and  po,  dwell-  dorf|  inhabited  by  Wends,  maiqr  of  wfap 

ing)  maintained  itself  till  recent  times ;  though  in  constant  intercourse  with  O 

aiM,  in  1751,  the  last  religious  service  in  mans,  and  soing  daily  to  the  naivket 

Wendish  took  place  in  Wustrow.   These  Berlin  to  sell  their  produce,  nciulhsii 

Wends  existed,  indeed,  in  the  latter  half  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fifiimai  li 

of  the  last  century ;  but  the  government  guage  until  lately,  when  their  unwiflai 

labored  to  destroy  the  peculiarities  of  ness  to  intermany  with    GemBM  k 

language   and  cuitoma  by  which  they  given  way  to  more   itioiHi 
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nTuTWOBTR.    (See  ^raffbrd.)  on  niineralog}'.    In  1780,  he  published  die 

ygWf  Adrian  van  der,  a  Dutch  naint-  iiret  part  of  a  translation  of  Cronstadt'sMin- 

bom  near  Rotterdam,  in  1659,  or  poor  eralogy ;  and,  in  liis  annotations  on  this 

cabs  was  fint  hmructed  in  his  art  by  work,  he  gave  the  first  sketch  of  his  mine- 

eoMt,  a   partnh  painter,  and  after-  ralogical  system,  and  published  many  de- 

ids  beqmie  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Neer.  scriptious  in  conlbrmity  with  the  methods 


roliaiit  of  Amnerdam,  which  procured    Beside^  his  lectures  on  mineralogy',  he  also 


tWiiwaldnrf  when  they  were  finished ;  those  he  caused  to  be  written  out  bv  his 

I  the  elector  wiahed  to  retain  him  in  approved  pupils,  and,  revising  them  Lim- 

hoe,  but  he  only  engaged  himself  self;  he  communicated  authoritv'  to  their 

nwDtha  in  the  year,  receiving  a  manuscripts.    Many  partH  of  these  lec- 

iie  pension.    In  17(Xi,  he  went  to  tures  have  been  ]mbli&hed    in  diflTerent 

to  niB  patron  his  Christ  carried  to  coimtries.    Werner  himself  likewise  pub- 

SepolchrBfWhichisregardedashisbest  lished  some  mineralogiciil  pniiers  iu  the 

duetion.  Hewashonored  with  knight-  Miner's  Journal ;  and,  in  1/91,  api)eaied 

d  Inr  the  elector,  who  treated  him  with  his    New  Theor}' of  the   Formation  of 

It  iSberalhy,  au^enting  his  pension.  Metallic  Veins,  which  was  translated  botli 

beMowing  on  bun  many  marks  of  his  into  French  and  English,    lie  was  nom- 

em.     He  died  at  Rotterdam,  Nov.  12,  inated  counsellor  of  tlie  mines  of  Saxony 

9L    Van  der  Werf  was  i)articularlv  in  1792,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 

id  fiir  his  small  historical  pieces,  which  direction  of  the  academy  of  mineralogv, 

moat  ez^uisitdy  finished,  and  which  and    in    the    administration    of    public 

AiH  in  bigfa  request,  though  his  repu-  works.    The  cabinet  of  minerals  which 

Ml  is  not  quite  equal  to  what  it  was  he  had  collected  was  unrivalled  for  its 

mg  hia  liw.^ — ^His  brother  and  pupil,  completeness  and  arrangement,  consisting 

ft  van   der   Wtif,   painted   portraits  of   one    hundred  thousand    sjMiciinens. 

coBfeiwtion  pieces,  and  was  a  very  This  he  sold  to  the  mineralogical  acade- 

I  wtieL    He  died  in  1718,  aged  fifty-  my,   for   about  $28,000,    reserving   the 

interest  of  6'2!),000  as  an  annuity  to  him- 

VwMXfMMf  Abraham  Gottlob ;  a  celebrat-  self  and  his  sister,  who  had  no  children, 

DBBwralofnsC,  bom  in  Germany,  Sept.  and  at  her  death  to  revert  to  the  academy 

1750L     Hia  fiitlier  was  overseer  of  of  Freyberg.     He   died,  unmarried,  in 

{ woito  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and  tlie  son,  Au^ist,'  181  / .    A  knowledge  of  the  Wer- 

ig  ioieDded  lor  the  same  employment,  nerian  mineralogv-  was  first  introduceil 

I    mit,  after  some   [Mtivious    educa-  into  England  by'  Kirwan ;   but  a  more 

at  achool,  to  the  mineralogical  acade-  complete  view  of  it  is  exhibited  in  pro- 

•t  Fief  bug;    Thence  he  removed  to  feasor  Jameson's  System  of  Mineraloc}') 

adkii  iraere  he  applied  himself  to  nat-  1804,  second  edition,  1817.    As  a  geoTo- 

1  hiataiy  end  iun^nrudence,  but  more  gist,  Werner  is  scarcely  entitled   to  tlie 

MUlf  to  the  former,  which  he  found  merit  of  originalit}',  a.s  his  ^"ognosy  con- 

BHMt  attnctiTe.    The  external  char-  sisted  more  in  the  invention  of  a  new 

n  of  mineral  bodkss  attracted  much  language  adapted  to  8up])ort  a  theory, 

li  anenlion ;  and,  in  1774,  he  publish-  than  in  the  exhibition  of  novel  facts,  or 

I  noifc  on  that  subject,  considered  as  the  discovery  of  a    new  and  practical 

!■■!■  of  his  oryctc^ostic  or  mineral-  method  of  investimition.    (Sec  Geology,) 

sal  ^fMem.    It  lias  Been  tnmslated  into  But  the  srienre  of  mineralogy  Is  higiriy 

iooi  lanmigea,  and  adopted  and  com-  indebted  to  his   labors;  and  in    having 

Mad  OB  Ivy  other  writers;  but  the  au-  given  a  definite  and  s}'steinatic  arrange- 

r  eoidd  nerer  be  persuaded  to  publish  ment  of  mineral  bodies,  showing  tlieir 

9W  and  enlaraed  edition.    Soon  after  characteristic  analogies,  he  has  done  that 

t  iMibSeation,  iVemcr  was  invited  to  for  the  branch  of  natural  knowledge  he 

one  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  cuhivated,  which  Linna;us  did  for  the 

Wf  t  Fwy berg,  and  to  deliver  lectures  science  of  botany,  and  thus  attached  & 
'01-  zin.             11 
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permanent  celebrity  to  his  name.    (See  residence  at  Oxford,  he  wis  only 

Mneralogy.)  guisbed  as  a  srave,  sedate  youn| 

Wesel  ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  govern-  but  after  a  while,  the  perusal  of  mi 

ment  of  Cleyes,  in  the  Prussian  domin-  yotional  tracts,  and  more  especially 

ioDs  on  the  Rhine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Serious  Call,  induced  him  to  coo 

Lippe  into  that  river,  fifteen  miles  north-  himself  more  entirely  to  what  he  c 

west  of  Gueldres,  seventeen  east-south-  the  essentials  of  a  holy  life.    In  1' 

east  of  Cleves;  Ion.  6P37'  E.;  lat  5^39^  associated  with  some  firiends  of 

N. ;  population,  including  the  garrison,  disposition,  who  met  and  read  topet 

12,000.     It  is  strongly  fortified,  was  once  classics  on  week-days,  and  divii 

a  lianscatic  town,  and  has  considerable  Sundays ;  but  shortly  after,  their  m 

commerce,  navigation  and  manufiustures,  became  exclusively  religious.    Th 

IMrticularly  of  spirituous  liquors.    It  con-  ety  consisted  of  fifteen  member 

tains  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  four  parish  fit>m  the  strictness  of  their  roaniM 

churches,  &c.  deportment,  were  variously  design 

Weser,   one  of  the    buree   rivers  of  the  other  students,  but  more  es) 

Germany,  originates  from  &e  union  of  obtained  the  name  of  MeihoduU, 

the   Wcrra  (the    source  of  which  is  in  appellation  they  themselves    wan 

llildburgbausen)  and  the  Fulda,  which  and    retained.      (See    MethodigJi 

rises  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Fulda.    At  father  wished  him  to  make  intw 

Mundcn,  in  Hanover,  they  unite,  and  are  the  next  presentation  of  his    liv 

called  fVtser^  which  b  believed  to  be  only  Epworth  ;  but  he  was  too  much  a 

a  contraction  of  the  original  name  of  the  to  Oxford,  and  the  manner  in  wl 

Werra     ( Wiiorahcty     ntsarOj    ffuraha),  was  engaged,  to  listen  to  his  advi 

The  Weser  passes  through  the  Hanoverian  mission  to  Georgia  had  soon  afier 

principality  of  Gottingen,  Brunswick,  the  attractions,  and,  in  1735,  he  accej 

|irincipality  of  Calenberg,  Schauenburg,  invitation  of  doctor  Burton,  one 

the   Prussian    province    of  Westphalia,  trustees  for  that  newly-founded  oo 

lloya,  Verdon,  Bremen,  and  the  duchy  go  over  and  preach  to  the  *  Indiai 

of  Oldenburg,  and  empties  into  the  North  accordingly  embarked    the    aam 

sea,  ten  German  or  about  fortv-five  Eng-  in  company  vrith  his  brother  Cbari 

li»h   miles  below  Bremen,  after  having  other  missionaries,  and  several  i 

n:rcive(l  sevenil  other  rivers.    The  twen-  Moravians.    The  disturbed    state 

ty-two  tolls  on  the  Weser  are  extremely  colony  prevented  all  preaching  to 

hanuwing  and  injurious  to  internal  com-  dians ;  and,  although  the  colonists 

tiwrcii.    One  single  toll,  that  of  Elsfieth,  vannah  were  at  first  attentive  to  tl 

which  at  present  is  abolished,  produced  istry  of  Mr.  Wesley,  his  notions  n 

annually    80 — 100,000    German  dollars,  high  church  for  his  hearers.  He  reft 

The  history  of  the  exactions  and  injus-  Lord's  supper  to  dissenters,  unk 

tjce  connected  with  the  tolls  of  one  such  would  be  rebaptized,  insisted  upon 

river  would  show  how  little  regard  has  sion  in  the  rite  of  liaptism,  and,  by  a 

lK*en  (Miid  to  the  interest  of  tlie  people,  of  ascctical  practices,  excited  an  ui 

In  1817,  a  project  was  formed  for  uniting  ble  opinion  of  his  judgment.     Wh 

the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.    The  most  im-  injured  his  reputation,  however,  ^ 

portant  cities  on  the  Weser  are  Mfinden,  conduct  towards  a  young  lady,  m 

llameln,  Rinteln,  Minden,  Nienburg  and  was  expected  he  would  marr>',  aiM 

Bremen.  he  refused  to  admit  to  communis 

Weslet,  John,  the  second  son  of  Sam-  her  marriage  with  another  perKN 

uel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  was  bom  out  deigning  to  assi^  any  reaaon. 

at  K(»worth,  June  17,  1703.    He  received  proceedings  were    m  conscquene 

hi»  B<;bool  education  at  the  Charter-house,  menced  against  him,  previous  to  t 

whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church  elusion    of  which,  afler  a   oons 

c>ll«'ge,  Oxford.     After  taking  his  first  with  his  friends,  he  became  convim 

df'grr^e,  he  was,  in  1724,  elected  fellow  of  ^God  called  him  to  return  to  En 

IJncoln  college,  and,  in   1726,  graduated  on  which   he  gave  public  notice 

ma«>ter  of  arts.     At  this  time,  he  was  dis-  intention  to  depart,  and  left  G«on 

tinguished   for  his  classical  attainments,  an  abode  of  a  year  and  nine  nnontl 

Hkill  in  dialectics,  and  talent  in  poetry,  his  arrival  from  America,  he  disi 

H<Kin  after  he  was  elected  fellow,  he  was  that  he,  who  had  been  voyaging 

appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  took  pu-  vert  others,   had    never  been  ca 

in   172S,  he  was  ordauied  by  himself;  and  he  felt,  as  he  obsen 

r.    For  aome  tune  after  his  want  of  the  victorious  fidth  of  a 
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This  conviction  between  the  societies  over  which  thej 

I  have  been  strengthened  by  a  presided.    Nothing  so  much  favored  the 

lomvian  inisrionary,  with  whom  progress  of  Wesleynn  Methodism  as  the 

communed,  until,  at  length,  a  strict  and  orderly  discipline  established  by 

nnranion  occurred,  by  his  own  the  founder,  commencing  from  the  small 

)0  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  division  of  classes,  and  ending  in  the  an- 

uartvr  before  nine  in  the  evening,  nual  confcrraces  of  the  numerous  preach- 

ftmm  in  a  society  in  Aldersgate  ers.  The  whole  was  very  wisely  calculated 

reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  to  bind  the  society  to  each  other.    The 

Ibe  Romans.    To  strengthen  society,  in  its  in&nt  state,  had  to  contend 

le  went  over  to  Germany,  and  with  much  popular  hatred,  sometimes  fo- 

to  Uermhut  (q-  v.)    He  re-  mented  byjpersons  in  the  upper  ranks  of 

September,  1738,  '  when   he  society.    The  followers  or  both  White- 

9d  liw  systematic  labors  which  field  and  Wesley  were,  in  the  first  in- 

1  the  founder  of  the  great  re-  stance,  chiefly  among   the    uneducated 

fy  of  Methodists.    He  began  to  classes.     In  1749,  he  married  a  widow  of 

1  to  preach,  often  three  or  four  good  fortune,  which   was,  however,  all 

lay,  at  the  prisons  and  other  settled  upon  herself;  but  the  union  was 

toe  metropolis,  and  made  fre-  an  unhappy  one,  and  terminated  in  a  final 

uirioiM  into  the  country,  where  separation,  in  1781.     On  the  breaking 

sm  became  rapidly  very  nume-  out  of  the  American  disputes,  he  wrote 

I  diwourses  were  ofien  attended  a  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  government, 

tODBtiBtions  of  the  effect  pro-  entitled  a  Calm  Address  to  the  American 

lie  bearers,  such  as  swoonings.  Colonies,  which  produced  a  considerable 

iOnTUlsions,  and  similar  results  effect  among  his  own  followers.    When 

intemal  emotion  and  excite-  the  contest  terminated  in  separation,  he 

B  won  after  accepted  the  invita-  took  a  step  which  appeared  a  renuncia- 

Hiifefield,  who  bad  some  time  tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Episcopal 

nmenced  the  practice  of  field-  church,  by  ordaining  preachers  for  Amer- 

',  to  join  him  at  Bristol ;  and,  in  ica,  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  conse- 

li  tiie  first  stone  of  a  Methodist  crating  a  oishopfor  the  Methodist  Epis- 

onse  was  laid  in  that  city.  Some  copal  church.   ^^  this  step  he  offended 

L  which  arose  as  to  the  liability  many  of  the  society,  and  especially  his 

keB,  nommated,  in  the  first  in-  brother  Charles ;  and  it  is  assorted  that 

the  expenses  of  erection,  by  he  himself  repented  it,  as  likely  to  further 

Mr.  Wesley  to  take  it  all  into  that  separation  from  the  church,  which, 

■ndi^  laid  the  foundation  of  the  afler  his  death,  virtually  took  place.  The 

power  which  he  obtained  over  approach  of  old  age  did  not  in  the  least 

wn     Whatever  chapels  were  abate  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  this  extra- 

itlybaill  by  the  connexion,  were  ordinary  person,  who  was  almost  perpet- 

verted  in   bim  or  m  trustees  ually  travelling,  and  whose  religious  ser- 

give  admisBion  to  the  pulpit  as  vices,  setting  aside  his  literary  and  con- 

l  diraet    It  is  thought  that  his  troversial  labors,  were  almost  beyond  cal- 

bw  was  to  form  a  union  of  cler-  culation.    Besides  his  numerous  exhorta- 

:  otder  to  fbrther  his  scheme  of  tions,  he  generally  preached  two  sermons 

B  fav  their  joint  efforta;  but  the  every  day,  and  not  unfrequently  four  or 

'  muiiBteri  of  the  establishment  five,  all  which  he  was  enabled  to  cfiect 

i^  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  by  very  early  rising  and  the  sU-ictest  punc- 

itiDg   lay  preachers,   and   em-  tuality.      His  labors  were  contiiiued  to 

JMfw  ae  itmerants    among  the  within  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took 

'■oeieliee    of  the    persuasion,  place  March  2, 1791,  in  the  eighty-eightli 

flDB  time,  he  assumea  the  pow-  year  of  his  age.    John  Wesley  had   a 

■wtiariw|f  those   preachers,  and  countenance  wliercin  mildness  and  gravi- 

the  flocietiee  increased,  his  au-  ty  were    very  pleasingly  blended,    and 

Delved  indefinite  augmenUition.  which,  in  old  age,  appean;d  extrcmelv 

iona  of  Weeley,  being  derived  venerable.     In  manners,  he  was  social, 

Arminian   theology,   differed  polite  and  conversible,  without  any  gloom 

fivm  those   of  Whitefield  on  or  austerity.    In  the  pulpit,  he  was  fluent, 

of  uneonditional  election,  irre-  clear  and  ar^imentative ;  often  amusing. 
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flcriptioD,  and  he  seldom  appeared  heated,  1735, 4to.) ;  Disserlaiio  HerodoUa  (Utnebl 

even  in    controversy.     The    works    of  1758,  8vp.);  and  a  valuaUe  editioo  «f 

John  Wesley,  on  various  subjects  of  divin-  Herodotus,  with  aiiDoCatioiis  (AnML,  1763^ 

ity,  ecclesiastical  history,  sennons,  biog-  folio).    He  died  at  Utrecht,  id  the  yev 

ranhy,  &.C.,  amounted,  even  in  1774,  to  1764. 

thirty-two  volumesi,  octavo.      In    addi-  WESsE.fBcao,*  Ignatius  Henry  foo,  a 

tion    to    tlie    accounts    of    Wesley   by  German  ecclesiaatic,  of  niiich  imeram  Oi 

Hampton,  Whitehead  and  Southey,  there  account  of  his  dispute  with  the  EomiB 

is  a  more  recent  life  of  him  by  Henry  see,  was  bom  of  a  fanriily  of  high  nak^ 

Moore.  received  an  excellent  educatioii,  andiiB 

Weslet,  Charles,  younger  brother  of  1602,  was    made    viear-geDenl    of  the 

the  above,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18,  bishopric  of  Constance.    In  this  apbore 

1708,  educated    at  Westminster   school  he  labored  zealousW.    He  took  great  eve 

and    Christ-church,    Oxford,  where   he  of  the  education  of*^  the  ciergymeD  in  the 

graduated  master  of  arts  in  1732,  aocom-  diocese,  and  encouraced  them  to  pubUih 

uanied  his  brother  to  Greorgia,  and  also  communications  of  tneir  experieneee  ti 

became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  con-  pastors.    He  strove  to  give  the  Gennaa 

nexion,  for  which  he  wrote  hymns,  now  hmguage  its  proper  importance  in  the  lii- 

sung  in  their  chapeb.    Some  of  his  ser-  urgy.    According  to  an  agreement  widi 

mons  have  been  printed ;  and  his  poetical  the  authorities  of  the  Swiss  canton  Lb- 

compositions    exceeded    those    of    his  ceme,  which,  till  1815,  was  under  the  ec- 

brother,  from  whom  he  differed  on  vari-  clesiastical  government  of  the  bishop  of 

ous  points. — His  son,  Charles,  bom    in  Constance,  he  began,  in  1806,  to  aboUi 

1757,  displayed,  even  in  infancy,  an  aston-  some  convents,  in  order  to  eetahlish  seoM- 

ishing  genius  for  music.    At  the  ago  of  naries  for  young  clerffirmen,  and  a  grett 

two  years  and  three  quarters,  he  astonish-  alms-house.     On  all  these  aocounti^  the 

ed  his  &thcr,  by  playing  readily,  and  in  nuncios  of  Luceme  had  lone  maiiEed 

correct  time,  a  tune  upon  the  harpsi-  him  as  suspected,  when,  in  181^  his  biib- 

chord;  with  which  instmment  his  moth-  op,  Dalberg,  nominated  him,  with  thecoa- 

cr,  almost  from  his  birth,  had  been  accus-  sent  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  as  Isi 

tomed  to  quiet  and  amuse  him.    It  is  a  coadjutor,  and  successor  in  the  bishopric 

curious  circumstance  that  he  would  never  The  Roman  curia  refused  to  confiim  him : 

suffer  her  to  play  with  one  hand,  but,  and  when,  afler  the  death  of  Dalberg^  the    j* 

even  before  he  could  speak,  would  place  chapter  of  Constance  elected  hira  bMhofiv    Ji 

her  otlicr  hand  on  the  kcvs,  to  complete  the    pope    immediately    issued    a  bricC    i 

the  harmony  of  tlie  piece,  by  the  addition  March  15, 1817,  ordcnng  the  chapter  to 

of  the  bass.    From  the  earUest  moment  choose  a  man  of  better  reputation.    The 

of  his  performances,  he  always  added  a  Grermon  Catholics  insisted  that  the  cbtp- 

true  bass  to  every  tune  which  he  played,  ter  vicar  does  not  need  the  confimntfion  of     ''^ 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  it  was  the  pope,  and  that  it  cannot  be  refused  to  a     ji 

thought  that  no  person  could  excel  him  coacljutor,  except  on  account  of  disqoaii-     ii 


in  ploving  the  works  of  Corelli,  Scarlatti  fying  charges  sufficiently  proved,    mw^     i 

and   Handel,  to  the  study  of  which   he  over,  it  was  provided  in  the  concordstcf     \ 

had  almost  wholly  confined  himself  for  with  the  Orman  princes,  that  th^  sub-     ] 

some  years.     He  then  visited   London,  jects,  when  occusea  t)efore  the  pope,  mighi 

and  received  instmctions  in  composition  defend  themselves  before  judges  seleci> 

fh>m  doctor  Boyce  ;  and  under  the  iiLspec-  ed  from  their  own  countrymen  in  CSer- 

tion  of  that  gentleman  he  published  his  many.      Wessenlierg    was    refused  diii 

first  production,  a  Set  of  Six  Concertos  privilege,  and  called  upon  to  give  up  his 

for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord.    He  after-  bishopric  immediately.     He,    thereibre, 

wards   ranked  among  the   first  musical  set  out  for  Rome,  to  defend  himsdC  but 

professors  of  Enj^land.  could  obtaui  no  satis&ction.     The  grud 

Wesselixg,  Peter,  born  at  Steinfurt,  duke  declared   that  ho   would   support 

1092,  an  eminent  critic,  presided  over  the  Wesscnberg,    as    long  as    no  sumcKSt 

gymnasium    of  Middleburg,   was  after-  charges  w^ere   proved  against  him,  snd 

words  a  professor  in  the  university   of  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  diet  si 

Franecker,  and,  at  length,  occupied  the  Frankfort.    At  length  the  bishoptic  of 

chair  of  eloquence  at  Utrecht     Besides  Constance   was   dissolved,   in    la97,  by 
other  works,  ho  published  ObservaHonum  ....... 

varianim  Libri  duo  (AmsL,  1727,  8vo.);  ,   *  Brother  of  th«  Ausmcuimm«t€^rino 

„.,.,•         r  "L        •        I     •    iry  i_  '  I'crp.  whosc  name  w  affixed  to  mo«t  Oil 

Pr^taJMium  Liher  nntpdans  (Franecker,  London  protocols,  respecting  tbe  BeL^ 

1731,  8vo.) ;  ArUamm  nineramun  ( AmsU  tion,  with  that  of  Esterhazy,  (or  Aiutna. 
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late  Irith  die  pope,  end  an  however,  in  which  he  was  placed,  af- 
Dpal  eee  erected  in  Freyburg,  forded  him  little  aid  in  the  developcment 
I  Weaaenbei^  lost  hie  pla^  of  his  talents.  There  were  neither  pro- 
He  distinjniiBhed  himself  in  feesore,  paintings  nor  prints  among  the 
shamber  (h  the  grand  duchy  primitive  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
He  IB  the  author  of  an  excel-  some  time,  he  pursued  his  favorite  em- 
f  of  popular  achools  in  Germa-  ployment  widi  red  and  yellow  colors 
ktmtdathilihing  des  Folks,  A&c.,  (which  he  learned  to  prepare  from  some 
\IA\  and  sevml  small  ascetic  Indians  who  had  roamed  to  Spriugfieldj^ 
Fa  has  also  published  two  col-  and  indigo,  given  to  him  by  his  moth- 
€  bii  poeroa,  and  Christian  er,  togelner  with  brushes  made  of  the 
I  Means  of  promoting  the  hair  of  a  caL  At  length,  a  merchant 
Bpiiit  (2  vols.,  Uonstancc,  1836  named  Pennington,  who  was  his  cousin, 
'ork  in  which  he  considers  the  having  seen  his  sketches,  sent  him  a  box 
of  the  tine  arts  with  Chris-  of  pamts  and  pencils,  with  canvass  pre- 
pared for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings, 
c,  that  is,  WxsT  Saxort  ;  one  The  possession  of  this  treasure  almost 
at  important  of  the  kingdoms  prevented  him  from  Bleeping.  He  made 
axon  heptarchy  in  England,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  gar- 
nxtfa,  Beventh  and  eighth  cen-  ret,  where  he  commenced  his  labors 
gbevt,  king  of  Wessex,  founded  with  the  dawn  every  morning,  absenting 
m  of  England,  by  the  union  of  himself  entirely  from  school,  until  the  in- 
kiDgdomB  of  the  heptarehy.  ouiries  of  his  master  caused  a  search  and 
ri|  and  Enf^land,)  discovery  to  be  made.  His  mother  found 
Gilbert,  an  ingenious  author,  him  in  his  studio  ;  but  her  inclination 
9n  of  doctor  West,  editor  of  to  anger  soon  subsided  on  beholding 
rorkfl,  and  was  bom  in  the  his  performance.  Instead  of  copying 
•  He  waB  sent  to  Oxford,  servilely,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
raids  obtained  a  conmiission  had  composed  a  picture  from  two  of  the 
f  regiment  He  did  not,  how-  engravings,  teUing  a  new  story,  and  col- 
remain  in  the  service,  retiring  or»i  with  a  skill  and  effect  which,  in  her 
m,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  eyes,  were  surprising.  She  kissed  him 
fiterarypursuitsand  the  enjoy-  with  rapture,  and  procured  his  pardon 
m  Boeiety  of  bis  friends.  The  from  her  husband  and  his  teacher.  Mr. 
of  Mr.  Pitt  obta'med  him,  in  Gait,  in  his  life  of  West,  says  that,  sixty- 
Btuatkm  of  clerk  to  the  privy  seven  years  aflerwards,  he  had  the  grati- 
I  liavlnff  previously  held  a  dejp-  fication  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room 
9  nearly  twenty  years.  The  with  the  sublime  picture  of  Christ  Re- 
lip  to  Chebea  college  was  after-  jected ;  on  which  occasion  the  painter  dc- 
ni  through  the  same  interest,  clared  to  him,  that  there  were  inventive 
itb  of  an  only  son,  in  1755,  his  touches,  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay, 
sad  a  paralytic  a^oction,  which  which,  with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge 
n  off  in  the  following  year,  and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
TBtions  on  the  Resurrection  surpass.  By  degrees,  the  report  that  a 
B(d  in  1747;  His  other  writings  boy,  remarkable  for  his  talent  for  paint- 
I  on  the  buBtitution  of  the  Or-  ing,  lived  at  Springfield,  began  to  extend 
Garter,  and  a  translation  of  until  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Flower, 
e  Odea  of  Pindar.  a  justice  of  Chester,  who,  having  looked 
lenjamin,  waa  descended  from  at  his  works,  obtained  leave  from  his  pa- 
)la  En^iili  ftmily,  belonging  rents  to  take  him,  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
MMiiinSon  of  Quakers,  who  his  house.  Whilst  residing  Mrith  this 
itad  to  America  in  1G67.  His  gendeman,  he  derived  great  advantage 
B  West,  was  a  merehant,  set-  from  the  conversation  of  the  governess  of 
igfidd,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his  daughters,  a  young  English  lady,  well 
vaa  bom,  Oct.  IQ,  1738,  being  acquainted  with  art,  and  with  the  Greek 
hikL  In  his  seventh  year,  he  and  Latin  poets,  and  who  loved  to  point 
M  indicationB  of  his  propensi-  out  to  the  young  artist  the  most  pic- 
panciL  Ab  he  was  watching  turesque  passages.  During  his  residence 
m  in&nt  of  his  eldest  sister,  it  there,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  wife 
Of  Btmck  with  its  beauty,  he  of  a  lawyer  of  the  neigliborin^  town  of 
ia  paper,  and  drew  its  portrait  Lancaster,  the  sight  of  which  made 
Uack  ink.  The  circumstances,  people  come  in  crowds  to  sit  to  him  for 
11* 
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their  likenesses.  He  likewise  executed  a  rise  was  rapid.  He  was  introdooad  to 
painting  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  for  a  the  king,  George  HI,  whom  he  enr 
gunsmith  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a  clas-  found  a  steady  friend  and  munifioeDt  pi^ 
sical  turn.  On  his  return  to  Springfield,  ron,  and  by  whom,  on  his  ^rat  presentt- 
his  future  career  became  the  subject  of  tion,  he  was  directed  to  paint  the  pientre 
anxious  consideration ;  and,  finaUy,  the  of  the  departure  of  Regulua  from  Rome. 
matter  was  submitted,  by  his  parents,  to  the  Lord  Rockingham  made  him  an  oSkf  of  a 
wisdom  of  the  society  to  which  they  be-  permanent  engagement,  with  a  nlaiy  of 
loneed.  A  deliberation  was  accordingly  £700  a  year,  to  embellish,  with  hiKoneal 
held,  tlio  result  of  which  was,  that,  thouffh  paintings,  his  mansion  in  Yorkahire ;  but 
tlie  Quakers  refuse  to  recognise  the  utili-  tie  preferred  depending  on  the  pobttc 
tv  of  painting  to  mankind,  they  allowed  He  continued  to  be  the  King's  paiDter  un- 
the  youth  to  follow  the  vocation  for  which  til  the  monarch  became  tiuperaDDoatfd, 
he  was  so  plainly  destined.  Soon  after-  executing  numerous  works  on  hitiorical 
wards,  however,  he  took  a  step  utterly  at  and  relipous  subjects,  beaidea  a  few 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect ;  traits.  On  the  death  of  sir  Joabua  . 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  received  nolds,  he  had  been  elected  preaideot  of 
neitheradmonition  or  remonstrance.  This  royal  academy,  and  took  his  place,  Mareb 
was  to  join  the  troops  under  general  24,  1792.  He  delivered  an  addreai  on 
Forbes,  who  proceeded  in  search  of  the  the  occasion,  which  was  much  applaiided. 
relics  of  the  army  of  general  Braddock.  When  Gfeorge  HI  was  first  seized  with 
He  was  called  home  in  a  short  time,  by  the  mental  malady  which  inci^Midiaied 
intelligence  of  the  illness  of  his  mother,  him  for  the  duties  of  government,  We« 
and  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  the  was  engaged  in  executing  varioua  reli- 
welcome  of  her  eyes  and  her  mute  bless-  f  ious  pictures  for  the  chai»el  at  Windnr : 
ing.  This  was  a  severe  blow,  for  he  was  but  when  that  event  occurred,  he  was  in- 
devotedly  attached  to  her.  In  his  eigh-  formed  that  his  labors  must  be  auapeoded 
teenth  year,  he  removexl  to  Philadelphia,  until  further  orders.  On  the  recofety  of 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  f>or-  the  king,  he  was  du^ected  to  go  on  widi 
trait  pmnter.  His  success  was  consider-  the  woncs;  but,  on  the  recunreoce  of  luf 
able ;  and,  af\er  painting  the  heads  of  all  illness,  he  was  again  ordered  to  auapcnd 
who  desired  it  in  that  city,  he  repaired  to  them.  The  story  of  his  diamisaal  fiom 
New  York,  where  his  profits  were,  also,  court  was  spread  abroad,  with  many  ag- 
not  insignificant.  In  1760,  by  the  kind-  gravations,  by  the  malevolence  of  tut- 
ness  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  inies  whom  his  success  had  created ;  tnA 
proceed  to  Italy ;  and,  Julv  10  of  that  injurious  statements  were  circukted  re- 
year,  he  reached  Rome.  There  he  ob-  specting  the  sums  which  he  had  received 
tained  access  to  some  of  the  most  distin-  for  his  pictures.  In  conseauence,  Ik* 
i;uished  personages,  and  first  made  him-  published  an  account  of  what  ne  had  ob- 
Felf  known  as  an  artist  by  a  portrait  of  tained,  which  was  no  more  than  a  ji»t 
lord  Grantham,  which  was  attributed,  for  com()ensation  for  his  labors.  Ehiring  the 
a  lime,  to  Meng!«.  After  recovering  from  peace  of  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris,  for  tbf 
an  illness  of  eleven  months'  duration,  (mrpose  of  t>eholding  the  splendid  coUec- 
he  visited  the  different  cities  of  Italy  for  tion,  which  Napoleon  had  placed  in  thf 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  works  of  Lou\Te,  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and 
the  great  masters  scattered  through  them,  was  treated,  in  that  city,  with  the  gujotoc 
Afler  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted  a  distinction  by  the  most  promiDeiit  per- 
picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigcnio,  and  sons  of  the  imperial  court  Soon  aibr 
another  of  Angelica  and  Medora,  which  his  return  to  London,  he  retired  fixnn  bii> 
increased  his  reputation,  and  oi>ened  the  seat  as  president  of  the  royal  academy. 
way  to  tliose  marks  of  academic  appro-  where  he  had  to  encounter  an  oppoaitioii 
bation  usually  bestowed  on  fortunate  art-  strong  in  numbers  an<l  ability ;  but,  in  i 
ists.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  short  time,  he  was  restored  to  it  by  an  al- 
arademies  of  Parma,  Florence  and  Bo-  most  unanimous  vote,  there  beinr  nit  ooe 
logna,  to  the  former  of  which  he  pre-  dissenting  voice.  In  hia  sixty-fifth  year, 
sented  a  copy  of  the  Sl  Jerome  of  Cor-  he  painted  the  celebrated  picture  of  Chrirt 
reggio,  of  great  excellence.  In  17(^3,  he  healing  the  sick,  for  the  Quakers  of  Phili- 
went  to  London,  intending  to  proceed  to  delphia,  to  aid  them  in  the  erectioo  of 
his  native  country ;  but,  finding  that  an  hospital  in  that  town.  It  was  exhibi^ 
there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  sue-  ed  in  London,  where  the  rush  to  see  it 
ceas  as  a  hL<«torical  painter  in  that  me-  was  very  great,  and  the  opinion  of  ill  ei- 
tropolis,  he  establiahed  himself  there.  Hia  cellence  so  high  that  he  was  oflered  dOOO 
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■■  ior  it  by  the  Britidi  institution.  As  the  great  masters ;  and  he  composed  them 

18  frr  fiom  heinff  rich,  he  accepted  with  the  serious  ambition  and  hope  of 

flbr,  but  on  coDdition  that  he  should  illustrating  Scripture,  and  rendering  ^oe- 

bwed  to  make  a  copy,  with  altera-  pel  truth  more  impressive.    No  subject 

for  Philadelphia.    He  did  so ;  and  seemed  to  liim  too  lofly  for  his  pencil :  he 

rark  is  still  exhibited  in  that  city,  considered  himself  worthy  to  follow  the 

5  the  profits  arising  from  it  have  cna-  sublimest   flights  of  the  prophets,  and 

lie  coronoittee  of  the  hospital  to  en-  dared  to  limn  the  ef!ulgence  of  God's 

the    building   and    receive  more  glory,  and  the  terrors  of  die  day  of  judg- 

ita.   ^  The  success  of  this  piece  im-  ment    In  oil  his  works,  the  human  form 

sd  him  with  the  belief  that  his  ^e-  was  exhibited  in  conformity  to  academic 

ifMpeaied  to  most  advantage  in  pic-  precepts ;  his  figures  were  arranged  with 

or  kurge  dimensions.    ^  /^  old  age,**  skill ;  the  coloring  was  varied  and  harmo- 

yian  Cunningham,  ^  boiumbed  his  nious ;  the  eye  rested  pleased  on  die  per- 

ies^  and  began  to  freeze  up  the  well-  formance ;  and  the  artist  seemed,  to  the 

r  of'original  thought,  ihe  daring  in-  ordinary  spectator,  to  have  done  his  task 

uty  of  the  man  seemed  but  to  grow  like  one  of  the  highest  of  tlio  sons  of 

uigment     Immense  pictures,  em-  eenius.     But  below   all   this  splendor, 

if  topica  which  woula  have  alarm-  tliere  was  little  of  the  true  vitality ;  tlicrf* 

ber  spiritBi  came  crowding  thick  on  was  a  monotony,  too,  of  human  charar- 

ncy  ;  and  he  was  the  only  person  ter ;  the  groupings  were  unlike  the  hnp- 

■ppeared  insensible  that  such  were  py  and  careless  combinations  of  nature  : 

eighty  ibr  his  handling.''    He  jiaint-  and  the  Jigures  seemed  distributed  over 

vend  works  of  great  size ;  but  few  the  canvass  by  line  and  measure,  liko 

willing  to  be  purchasers  of  pictures  trees  in  a  plantation.    He  wanted  fire  and 

I  occupied  so  much  room.  Domes-  imagination  to  be  the  true  restorer  of  that 
ROW  minffled  with  professional  dis-  grand  style  which  l)ewildercd  Barry,  and 
ntment  His  wife,  with  whom  he  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.  Most  of  hin 
ived  ibr  some  sixty  years  in  uninter-  works,  cold,  formal,  bloodies^  and  poF- 
d  hapinness,  died  Dec.  G,  1817.  He  sionlcss,  may  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
ot  survive  her  many  years.  With-  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones, 
iny  definite  complaint,  his  mental  when  the  fiesh  and  skin  had  cotne  upon 
ies  unimpaired,  his  cheerfulness  un-  the  skeletons,  and  before  the  breath  (>t* 
led,  and  with  looks  serene  and  be-  God  had  informed  them  with  life  and 
en^  he  expired  3Iarch  11, 1820,  in  feeling.  Though  such  is  the  general  ini- 
il^ty-secood  year  of  his  age.  He  pression  which  the  works  of  West  makt, 
biuled  beside  Reynolds,  Opie  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ntany  ore  distin- 
r^  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  West  guished  by  great  excellence.  In  his 
D  peiBoa  above  die  middle  size,  of  a  Death  on  the  Palo  Horse,  and  more  par- 
omplexioii,  and  firmly  and  compact-  ticularly  in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  hv 

II  He  ever  preserved  a  sedate  so-  has  more  than  approached  the  masters 
r  of  sentiment,  and  happy  propriety  and  princes  of  the  calluig.  It  is,  indeed. 
Hmen^  the  results  of  a  devout  do-  irresistiblv  fearful  to  sec  the  triumphant 
e  eduratioli.  In  disposition,  he  was  march  of  the  terrific  phantom,  and  the 
fibersl  and  generous.  He  seriously  dissolution  of  all  that  earth  is  proud  of 
ired  his  fortune  by  his  kindness  to  beneath  his  tread.  War  and  peace,  sorrow 
g  vtiBtB,  whom  he  endeavored  to  and  joy,  youth  and  age,  all  who  love  and 

in  every  wav.    The  advice  which  all  who  hate,  seem  planet-struck.    The 

tve  them  in  his  discourses  from  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  too,  is  natural  and  no- 

Aent^  chair  was  marked  by  good  ble,  and  the  Indian  Chief^  like  tlie  Onei- 

:  and  affection.    The  following  ex-  da  warrior  of  Campbell,  *  a  Stoic  of  the 

in  relation  to  his  paintings  is  from  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear,'  was  a  ho])- 

liomphy  of  him,  written  by  Allan  py  thought.    The  Battle  of  La  Hogue  I 

dn^am: — ^<*  As  his  life  was  long  and  aave  heard  praised  as  the  best  historic 

knu^  his  productions  ore  very  nu-  picture  of  the  British  school,  by  one  not ' 

OS.    He  painted  and  sketched  up-  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  who  would  not 

8  of  four  hundred  pictures,  mostly  say  what  he  did  not  feel.      Many  of  his 

bisiorieal  and  reli^ous  nature,  and  single  figures,  also,  arc  of  a  high  order. 

more   than    two  hundred  original  Tliere  is  a  natural  grace  in  the  looks  of 

ings  in  lus  portfolio.     His  works  some  of  his  women  which  few  painters 

■upposedy  bv  himself^  and,  for  a  have  ever  excelled." — See  Gait's  Lt/e  am/ 

hf  odwn^  to  be  in  the  true  spirit  of  Studies  of  Benjamin  West  (London,  1816 
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and  1820);  and  Cunningham's  Lives  of  turana]  nuna,  which  beeome  genoral  kl 

Eminent  BrUish  PainUrs.  October,  and  pour  down  in  cataracta.    la 

West  India  Apricot.   (See  Mammu-  the  interval  between  August  and  Oetobar, 

Tree.)  the  islands  are  visited  bj  tboae  tremeB- 

West  Indies  ;  the  extensive  archipel-  dous  hurricanes,  which  effect  00  much 
ago  which  lies  between  North  and  South  mischief.  (See  HunicaneM.)  Towards  the 
America,  stretching  from  the  coast  of  end  of  November,  a  change  takes  plaee: 
Florida,  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree,  to  the  weather  becomes  serene  and  pleaaaoi, 
the  shores  of  Venezuela,  m  the  tenth  de-  and  northerly  and  north-eaaierl^  winds 
gree,  of  north  latitude.  It  is  divided  by  prevail,  constimting  the  finest  winter  00 
geographers  into  the  Bahamas,  composed  the  globe,  from  December  to  May.  There 
of  fourteen  clusters  of  islands  and  700  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  de- 
keys  ;  the  Great  Antilles,  comprising  the  scription,  particularly  in  the  hirge  ialandii 
four  largest  islands  of  the  group,  Cuba,  which  are  often  viated  by  refilling  land 
Hayti,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica;  the  Lea-  breezes  from  the  interior  higfatanda.  (See 
ser  Antilles,  stretching  from  Trinidad,  in  the  articles  Cuba,  Htoftij  and  Jammm.) 
a  westerly  direction,  along  the  northern  The  islands  abound  generally  in  all  tropi- 
coast  of  South  America ;  and  the  Carib-  cal  productions,  as  sugar,  cotton,  cofiee, 
bee  islands,  stretching,  like  a  great  bow,  indigo,  pimento,  cocoa,  medicinal  diugi^ 
from  Tobaffo  to  Porto  Rico,  and  subdi-  tobacco,  maize,  guava, plantain,  cacaO|«c.; 
vided  into  the  three  groups  known  under  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranalei^  dl- 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  Lee-  rons,  pine-applea,  &c. ;  manioc,  yaBM^ 
ward  islands  and  the  Windward  islands,  potatoes,  &c  The  mountains  conlam 
Each  of  the  divisions  above  mentioned,  great  varieties  of  trees,  adapted  Ibr  cabi- 
and  the  most  important  individual  islands,  net- work,  ship-building,  and  other  par- 
have  been  described  separately.  The  poses  in  the  arts,  such  as  cedars,  manog- 
whole  archipelago,  with  the  exception  of  any,  lignum-vite,  iron-wood,  the  Indkn 
some  of  the  Bahamas,  lies  within  the. tor-  fig-tree,  the  calafaosh-tree,  &c  TTie  ia- 
rid  zone.  The  name  India  was  given  to  digenous  quadrupeds  are  the  agouti  (asoit 
them  by  Columbus,  who  first  discovered  of  intermediate  species  between  the  nb- 
them,  under  the  notion  that  they  formed  bit  and  the  rat,  the  peccary  or  Mexican 
part  of  India,  which  was  the  object  of  his  hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opoasum,  the  fbc- 
search.  When  the  mistake  was  discov-  coon,  the  musk-rat,  the  aico  or  Amerieui 
ered,  they  retained  the  name,  with  the  dog,  and  several  of  the  smaller  varieticf 
prefix  H^esty  to  denote  their  geographical  of  monkey.  Most  of  these  species  are 
position.  (See  America,  and  Columbus.)  now  extinct  in  these  islands.  The  iguana. 
The  seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  coun-  a  species  of  lizard,  and  the  mountain 
tries,  are  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  crab,  are  also  found  here.  The  birds  are 
dry :  the  spring  begins  witli  May,  when  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
the  foliage  and  gnus  become  more  ver-  of  their  plumage :  among  them  are  the 
dant :  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in  alK>ut  parrot,  in  many  varieties,  the  scarlet  (la- 
the middle  or  the  month,  falling  every  mingo,  and  the  glittering  humming-binl, 
day  about  noon,  and  creating  a  rapid  and  with  a  great  number  of  waterfowl  of  dif^ 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer  ferent  kinds.  Of  the  serpent  tribe  there 
at  this  season  varies  considerably,  but  its  arc  many  varieties ;  but  few,  if  any,  sn 
medium  height  is  about  75°.  After  these  venomous :  the  alligator,  and  the  hriDiam 
rains  have  prevailed  about  a  fortnight,  the  and  changeable  gobemouche,  or  fly-catcb- 
weather  becomes  dry  and  settled,  and  the  er,  are  among  the  lizards. — ^The  West  In- 
tropical  summer  reigns  in  full  glory.  The  dies  were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  hii 
heat  at  this  time  is  tempered  by  sea  first  voyage,  in  1492:  their  suhsequeoi 
breezes,  the  thermometer  standing,  on  an  liistory  wul  be  found  under  the  separale 
average,  at  about  80^.  The  nights  are  articles.  (See,  also,  Buccaneen.)  The 
now  eminently  beautiful :  the  moon  is  so  islands  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  their 
.  brilliant  that  the  smallest  print  is  legible  discover)',  by  two  distinct  rwres  of  os- 
by  her  light ;  and,  in  her  absence,  her  place  tives,  the  Canhs,  occupying  the  WindwanI 
is*  supj)licd  by  the  brightness  of  the  Milky  islands,  and  the  Arrowauka,  inhabiliac 
Way,  and  the  radiance  of  the  planet  Ve-  Hayti,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and 
nus,  which  is  such  as  to  cast  a  shade.  In  the  Bahamas.  The  former  were  wsrfike 
the  middle  of  August,  the  heat  becomes  and  fierce ;  the  latter  mild  and  neaoefU, 
excessive,  and  the  refreshing  sea  breezes  and  much  more  advanced  in  civiltzalion: 
almost  entirely  intermit.  This  suite  of  (See  Caribbees.)  The  languages  of  thesi 
atmo^here  is  succeeded  by  the  au-  nations  were  different — See  EdwvMs 
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Hu  Bniiik  WttA  Indies  (3  vo)&, 
Sonth^  IRiionf  of  the  West 
DbL,  1837);  and  the  works  of 
i — ^The  West  India  islands  are, 
zception  of  Hayti,  still  in  the 

of  European  powers.  (See 
1.  ^anM,  WtH  Indies.  Spain 
tained  a  foot  of  ground  on  the 
continent.  The  sole  remnants 
odid  colonia]  empire  in  tlie  new 
the  iflland  of  Cuba,  the  largest 
)f  the  West  India  ishuids,  For- 
rith  several  dependencies,  and 
Serpent,  and  Bieque  or  Crab 
long  the  Virgin  islands.  The 
art  of  St  Domingo  now  forms 
le  Ifoytian  republic,  and  the 

Marsaritta,  with  Blanc^uilla, 
icc^  bdong  to  the  republic  of 
^-4L  F)rench  West  Indies.    Pre- 

the  insurrection  of  1792,  St. 
was  the  most  valuable  French 
the  West  Indies ;  but  that  event 

the  establishmait  of  the  inde- 

of  that  island,  under  the  name 

Having  sold  Louisiana  to  the  U. 

.  ceded  other  colonies  to  the  Eng- 


lish, France  now  possesses  only  Guadn- 
loupe  and  Martinique,  witli  the  small 
islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deseada,  in 
tlie  West  Indies. — See  Les  Antilles  Fran- 
Mses^  partioulUremeni  Guadeloupe,  by 
Boyer-Peyseleau  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1823). — 
3.  Danish  West  Indies.  The  Danes  pos- 
sess only  the  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  St  John, 
belonging  to  tlie  Virgin  islands.— 4.  Swed- 
ish nest  Indies.  The  Swedes  possess 
only  one  colony,  the  small  but  fertile 
island  of  St  Bartholomew. — 5.  Dutch 
West  Indies,  To  the  kingdom  of  tlie 
Netherlands  belong  the  islands  of  Cura- 
coa,  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of 
St  Martin,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Aruba,  Aves  and  Banaire.  Curacoa, 
formerly  important  as  an  entrepot,  nas 
lost  much  of  its  trade  since  the  South 
American  revolution,  as  the  ffoods  in- 
tended for  the  continent  are  forwarded 
direct  to  their  place  of  destination. — 6. 
British  West  Indies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  British  West  India  islands, 
v^th  the  exports  and  imports,  and  popu- 
lation for  1829: 


T 


»«» 


Whiten. 

Free 
Colored. 

Slaves. 

EzportM  to 
G.  Britain. 

Imports  from 
G.  Britain. 

1,980 

3,895 

29,839 

£285,500 

£146,657 

14,959 

5,146 

81,902 

489,214 

369,828 

840 

3,606 

15,392 

141,911 

27,478 

801 

3,786 

24,145 

359,813 

93,015 

C  No    census ;   ^ 

<  firee  population  > 
(  about  88,000      S 

322,421 

3,741,179 

2,761,483 

330 

814 

6,262 

40,958 

8,302 

700 

2,000 

9,259 

78,278 

25,223 

1,612 

3,000 

19,310 

1924280 

974234 

972 

3,718 

13,661 

157,533 

51,505 

1,301 

2,824 

23,589 

414,548 

99,891 

322 

1,164 

12,.S56 

158,385 

51,368 

477 

1,296 

5,399 

33,239 

5,666 

365 

327 

2,388 

4,201 

15,956 

24,006 

694,001 

361,077 

4,240 

2,991 

9,268 

17,915 

51,524 

3,905 

738 

4,608 

4,901 

24,817 

PoiicT ;  a  village  of  New  York, 
ij  post,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
where  it  passes  through  the 
1^  in  the  township  of  Cornwall, 
9  eounty,  fifty-tliree  miles,  by 
IV6  New  York,  and  one  hundred 
iMiy.  During  the  revohitionary 
point  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
ne  of  the  roost  unportant  for- 
Amerioa.  Tlie  plain  that  fonns 
»f  the  river  is  elevated  188  feet ; 
Putnam,  a  short  distance  in  its 


rear,  is  598  feet.  Most  of  the  former 
works  are  now  in  ruins.  (For  the  treach- 
erous attempt  of  Arnold  to  surrender  this 
plac«  to  the  British,  see  Arnold.) — The 
military  academy  consists  of  the  corps  of 
engineers ;  of  one  professor  and  on  as- 
sistant professor  of  natural  and  ex])cri- 
nicntal  philosophy ;  one  jirofessor  and  ono 
ossif^tant  professor  of  mathematics;  one 
professor  and  on  assistant  professor  of  ilie 
art  of  enginccrinp,  in  all  its  branches ;  a 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics*,  aVe^itVjkR.t 
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of  drawing;  a  sargeon;  and  a  swoid-  the  aeducDoiia  of  die  fine  aria.  Nature 
master,  ^le  oumber  of  cadets  is  limited  intended  bim  for  an  aitiat,  and  he  obeyed 
to  250,  Ther  maj  be  attached,  at  the  her  dictatesL  He  has  for  many  yean  been 
discretion  of  the  prmdent  of  the  U.Scatea,  a  roral  academician;  and  he  holds  aa 
as  students  to  the  military  academy,  and  ekvated  rank  among  British  oaintenL  la 
become  sul^ect  to  its  regulations.  They  the  paceflil  and  the  beautiftil  be  has  few 
are  arranged  in  companies  of  non-com-  rira«.  Besides  bis  large  picturea,  Mr. 
misioned  officers  and  privates,  for  the  pur-  Westall  has  produced  almost  innumerable 
poses  of  military  instruction.  There  are  analler  drawings.  There  are  few  rood- 
four  musicians  to  each  company ;  and  the  em  popular  w<^ks  which  have  not  been 
corps  is  trained.and  taught  in  all  the  du-  illustrated  by  his  penciL  But  his  talent 
ties  of  a  private,  a  iKm-commisBioned  offi-  is  not  confined  to  the  easeL  He  has  abo 
cer,  and  an  officer;  is  encamped  at  least  published  a  volume  entitled  A  I^7|d 
three  months  in  each  year,  and  instructed  Spring  and  other  Poema  (8vo.,  1^06)^ 
in  all  the  duties^  incident  to  a  regular  which  affords  proof  of  an  elegant  and 
camp.  Candidates  for  cadets  must  not  cultivated  mino. — His  brother  f9Wiam 
be  under  fourteen,  nor  over  twenty  years  has  acquired  eminence  as  a  landsrqie 
of  ape,  and  must  be  previously  versed  in  painter.  In  bis  capacity  of  artist,  he  ae- 
readingi  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  must  companied  captain  Flinders  on  his  Aui- 
sign  articles,  with  the  consent  of  their  tralasian  voyage  of  discovery,  and  made 
parents  or  guardians,  engaging  to  serve  many  masterW  views,  some  of  which 
five  years,  unless  sooner  discba^red*  The  were  engraveif,  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
pay  of  a  cadet  is  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  emment,  to  illustrate  the  narratira  of  the 
and  two  rations  a  day.  When  any  cadet  expedition.  With  the  view  of  obiainiBf 
has  received  a  regular  decree  fi-om  the  still  further  improvement  in  this  bianeb 
academic  sti^  after  ffoinff  through  all  the  of  art,  Mr.  Westall  has  also  been  en- 
classes,  he  is  considered  as  among  the  gaged  in  other  voyages.  He  has  pub- 
candidates  for  a  commission  in  any  corps,  Dsbed,  with  descriptions.  Views  of  SMe> 
according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged  ry  in  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
competem  to  perform ;  and  if  there  is  not,  the  Blast  Indies,  St.  Helena  and  Jamaica 
at  the  time,  a  vacancy  in  such  corps,  he  (folio,  1811 — 1814);  Views  of  the  Liket 
may  be  attached  to  it  at  the  discretion  of  of  Cumberiand;  Great  Britain  illustntfed; 
the  president,  by  brevet  of  the  lowest  and  other  works  of  equal  merit, 
rank,  until  a  vacancy  shall  happen.  The  Western  Empire.  Theodoshis  the 
chief  engineer  is,  er  officio,  inspector  of  the  Great,  the  last  sole  sovereign  of  the  wbole 
military  academy.  Roman  empire,  shortly  before  his  death, 

WEst  Prussia  ;  previous  to  1772,  dirided,  by  his  will,  that  immense  extent 
called  Po/if  A  PruMio,  because  it  belonged  of  territory  between  his  sons,  Arcadim 
to  that  part  of  Prussia  which  the  crown  and  Honorius,  neither  of  wbom  was  then 
of  Poland  had  reserved,  when  it  invested  of  age,  the  former  being  eighteen  yean 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  with  the  duchy  of  old,  and  the  latter  only  eleven.  Armfiof 
Prussia,  in  1525.  (See  Pnissia,)  Dam-  was  to  possess  the  Blast  (see  Byziififnie£M> 
zic.  Thorn  and  Elbing  were  the  principal  pire) ;  his  brother,  the  West ;  which  com- 
towns  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  1772,  Fred-  prehended  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  Brit- 
eric  II  took  possession  of  it  (see  PoUmd),  am,  and  half  of  Illyria.  The  empire,  tbos 
with  the  exception  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  divided,  was  to  be  ruled  in  common,  ae- 
which  foil  into  his  hands  in  1793.  By  the  cording  to  the  direction  of  Theodosins,  bf 
peace  of  Tilsit,  a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  the  two  brothers ;  but  the  reunion  of  bolB 
France,  and  one  portion  of  the  ceded  ter-  crowns  upon  one  head  was  to  reniaii 
ritory  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  War-  lawful,  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  peoe- 
saw,  Dantzic  being  erected  into  a  free  trating  mind  of  the  emperor,  that  aurh  t 
city ;  but,  in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  Prus-  union  could  alone  preserve  the  empira 
sia  b^  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  now  from  ruin.  At  the  death  of  Theodonos, 
constitutes  a  Prussian  province,  with  a  January  11,  395,  the  guardians  appoimed 
population  of  792,207  souls,  and  is  di-  for  his  sons  entered  upon  their  dutiet; 
Tided  into  the  two  governments  of  Dant-  the  minister  Rufinus,  a  Gaul,  ruling  fbr 
zic  and  Marienwerder,  with  chief  towns  Arcadius,  and  the  comnuuider-in-chie( 
of  the  same  name.  Stilicfio,  a  Vandal  (by  marriage,  a  nephew 

Westall,  Richard,  R.  A.,  a  native  of  of  the  late  emperor),  fbr  Honorius.    Raft* 

Reepham,  in  Norfolk,  was  originally  de-  nus  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  superior 

signed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  from  power  of  the  general,  and  the  plant  af 

which  he  was,  however,  drawn  away  by  the  latter  were  aflervrards  fiuffrned  by 
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fioct  <^  the  court  of  Constantino-  cadius  with  the  sword ;  but  the  terrible 

tilicho  did.  Indeed^  at  the  wish  of  image  of  a  civil  war  restrained  the  ton 

if  divide  the  territories,  tlie  army,  bition  of  a  man  who  certainly  could  not 

9  imnfmnse  treasuies  left  by  the  be  charged  with  want  of  boldness.    He 

r ;  but  he  had  no   intention  of  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  in- 

;  to  him  one  half  of  the  power  of  terests  of  his  pupil  Honorius,  and  to  the 

■s  guardian  to  the  voung  emperor  government  of  his  dominions.  After  the  re- 

Satt.    The  general  had  taken  the  bellious  governor  of  A^ca,Gildo,  bad  been 

od  of  the  portion  of  the  troops  conquered  by  his  own  brother,  the  Moor- 

Dg  to  Arcadius,  ostensibly  to  lead  ish  prince  Haascezel,  who  revenged  upon 

t  their  proper  commander,  but  in  the  tyrant  the  muider  of  his  two  children, 

lecure  to  himself  the  command  of  and  when  he  had  himself  ended  his  cam- 

nicea  of  both  portions  of  the  em-  paign  in  Greece  asainst  the  Goths,  Stili- 

ie  had  «beady  reached  Thessa-  cho  married  his  daughter  Maria  to  her 

OD  the    way  to  Constantinople,  cousin,  the  emperor  Honorius,  then  in  his 

^iifinua,  dreaiding  above  all  things  fourteenth  year,  in  the  year  398  of  the 

Berance  in  person,  sent  orders  to  Christian  era.    Ten  years  after,  she  died, 

halt,  with  the  declaration  that  eve-  as  the  historians  say,  still  a  virgin.    Two 

he  took  nearer  the  capital  would  years  after  this  marriage,  Alaric,  king  of 

ned  an  act  of  hostility.    Stilicho  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  prevented  by 

>  prudent  to  disobey  openly ;  but  Stilicho,  in  tlie  year  397,  from  subduing 

deCerniined  to  remove  out  of  his  Greece,  resolved  to  avenge  himself^  and 

rival  bold  enough  to  oppose  him,  in  the  year  400  attacked  Italy.    Honorius 

eral  and  dehverer  of  the  imperial  fted  from  Milan  to  the  castle  of  A8ta(now 

Gainas^  a  Goth,  appointed  by  him  ^^sti^  upon  the  Tanarus.    Being  besieged 

of  the  army  of  the  E^t,  received  there,  he  was  on  the  point  of  a  shameftil 

an;  and  Rufinus,  in  the  presence  surrender,  when  Stilicho,  who  had  col- 

inny,  already  prepared  for  such  an  lectepl  the  scattered  troops  of  the  West, 

was  aaaaasinated  on  tlie  field  of  passed  the  Adda,  and  saved  Italy.    Ala- 

eiore  Constantinople,  by  an  auda-  ric'«  camp  at  Pollentia,  with  the  treasures 

ildier,  under  the  eyes  of  the  cm-  collected  in  Greece,  and  Alaric's  wife, 

ircadiUBi    But  Stilicho  was  still  became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.    Nev- 

than  beibre  finom  the  object  of  his  ertheless,  the  king  of  the  Goths  marched 

The  sagacious  courtier  Eutro-  to  Romei    In  vain  did  Stilicho  ofier  to 

rat  chamberlain  and  principal  fa-  restore  his  treasures  and  his  wife,  to  in- 

f  Arcadius,  and  the  emprras  Eu-  duce  him  to  retreat.    Another  battle  was 

■  remarfcaUe  (or  her  talents  as  for  fought  at  Verona,  in  the  year  403,  and 

inni^  were  too  well  pleased  with  Alaric,  afler  an  entire  defeat,  in  which  he 

rer  which  they  exercised  over  the  came  near  losing  his  life,  saw  himself 

rince,  to  allow  the  general  an  in-  obliged  to  leave  Italy.    In  404,  Honorius, 

which  might  become  dangerous  with  the  victorious  Stilicho  at  his  side, 

bvorilB.    Arcadius  himself  might  entered  ancient  Rome  in  triumph.    The 

ler  the  mild  sway  of  the  courtier,  city  received  its  emperor  with  rejoicings ; 

tsibeauttfulwife,tothatofthe8tcm  and  he  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 

a  aoWer.    The  dependence  of  the  presence  by  an  edict    suppressing   the 

and  of  their  general  Gainas,  was  fights  of  gladiators  at  the  public  games. 

:  and  after  every  means  had  been  After  a  visit  of  some  mouths,  Honorius 

mjura  Stilicho  in  the  public  opin-  left  Rome  to  live  more  securely  in  the 

decree  of  the  senate  of  Constanti-  fortified  city  of  Ravenna.     Two  years 

irai  procured,  declaring  him  an  later,  Radagaisus,  at  the  head  of  200,000 

if  the  slate,  and  all  his  possessions  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  other  warriors, 

die  Kmita  of  the  EaM  forfeited,  broke  through  the  Alps,  and  advanced  to 

Is  were  made  upon  his  life,  but  Florence.    Stilicho,  who  had  been  busily 

■uccew.     This  hostility  a^inst  forming  an  anny,  without  being  able  to 

atof  the  Roman  dominions  in  the  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians, 

|KTe  the  first  signal  for  a  division  hastened,  with  40,000  men,  to  support  the 

wnpire;  and  the  wise  views  of  the  failing  strength  of  the  empire.    He  en- 

:  Theodonua  fiuled  through  tlio  closedRadagaisusby  a  chain  of  forts,  sup- 

I  of  a  fivw  men,  and  the  w^ness  plied  the  suffering  Florence  with  means 

ivo  jouog  Bona,  who  were  unable  of  subsistence,  while  the  barbarians  were 

■a  them.    Stilicho  might  perha|is  exposed  to  hunger,  and  at  last,  in  a  gen- 

~  die  way  to  the  palace  of  Ar-  eral  attack,  completed  by  the  sword  what 
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famine  had  begun.  Radagaisufl  was  taken  promising  to  reduce  Constantinft  to  sob- 

and  executed ;  the  other  prisoners  were  mission.    After  violent  scenes  in  the  Ro- 

sold  as  slaves.    Thus  was  Italy  a  second  man  senate,  Stilicho  carried  his  moiioo, 

time  delivered;  but  these  repeated  blows  that  a  sum  of  4000  pounds  of  gold  sbould 

shook  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  empire,  be  j^ven  as  a  subridy  to  t^e  impaiieiit 

The  remainder  of  the  barbarian  anny  in-  creditor.     But  the  secret  aiiger  of  the 

vaded  Gaul  in  407,  and  the  Germans,  senate  at  this  act  of  condescension,  which 

Vandald,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  soon  became  was  caused  by  Stilicho's  better  knowledge 

masters  of  seven  Gallic  provinces  and  of  of  the  power  of  the  Goth,  was  shared, 

the  Rhine,  at  that  time  without  troops,  as  and  perhaps  excited,  by  the  anny.    Ho- 

Stilicho  had  collected  them  to  conquer  in  noriu-s  becan  to  fear  his  old  mintster.    It 

the  fields  of  Florence.    At  the  same  time,  was  now  insinuated  to  him  that  Stilicho 

the  Roman  anuy  in  Britain  revolted,  and  intended  to  phice  his  son  Eucherius  upon 

determined  to  give  themselves  an  empe-  the  tlirone :   he  therefore  gave  his  oon- 

ror ;  but  the  diird  one  chosen,  Constan-  sent  to  the  execution  of  a  man  who  had 

tine,  a  common  soldier,  whose  name  was  been  thus  far  the  sole  support  of  the  txx- 

the  cause  of  his  elevation,  alone  main-  tering  empire  of  the  Wesu    Stilicho  kst 

tained  himself.     His  two  predecessors,  his  head  in  the  year  408.     His  son,  and 

Mareus  and  Gratian,  perish^  by  the  dag-  several  of  his  friends,  underwent  a  mii- 

ger,  after  a  few  montns  of  power.    Con-  lar  fiite ;  and  Honorius  even  divorced  hii 

stantine  landed  at  Boulogne,  and  the  Gal-  second  wife,  Thermantia,  second  daugh- 

lic  provinces,  forsaken  by  Honorius  and  ter  of  Stilicho.    From  this  time  the  wnk 

conquered  b^  tlie  Germans,  willingly  sub-  monareh  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 

mitted  to  him.    The  Goth  Sarus,  who  fiivorites,  who  could  not  estiiiMte  bow 

was  charged  to  bring  the  rebePs  head  to  great  a  service  they  had  rendered  Akric, 

Ravenna,  thought  himself  fortunate,  afler  by  causing  the  dentli  of  Stilicho.    The 

an  attack  of  seven  days  upon  the  lines  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  fiitb- 

the  sovereign  of  Gaul  and  Britain  at  Vi-  fully  de^-oted  to  the  old  general,  revenied 

enne,  to  md  back  his  exhausted  army  his  death  by  passing  over,  to  the  nnmMr 

across  the  Alps,  which  now  formed  the  of  90.000,  to  the  service  of  Ahaic.    The 

barrier  between  Honorius  and  Constan-  court  at  Ravenna  was  still  delibentior 

tine.     The  latter,  shortly  after,  in  408,  how  it  should  answer  the  demands  or 

added  to  his  new  kingdom  that  of  Spain  Alaric,  when  th^  latter  crossed  the  Alpn 

(where  he  had  experienced  a  slight  re-  the  Po,  pressed  forward  to  Rimini, seized     i 

sistance  from  four  relations  of  the  de-  the  pa»>es  of  the  Apennines,  and,  in  406,     ) 

ceikied  emperor  Tiieo<losius(,  ulio  lived  pitched  his  camp  before  Rome,  which  be     I 

there  in  opulence  L  and  found  the  people  surrounded  so  completely  as  to  reduee  the     I 

well  disposed  to  ooey  him.     While  these  city  to  the  most  deplorable  extremity  fcr     j 

evputd  were   taking  place  between  the  want  of  food.    When  an  ambassador  Bom     i 

Alps  and  the  pillare  of  H  rcuirs,  others  Roiikn  sent  to  Alaric^s  camp,  dared  to  de-      i 

occurred  at  the  court  of  Ravenna,  which,  clan*  to  him  that,  if  he  rejected  an  honor 

after  a  series  of  mi.if()rtum':S  of  weak-  able  capitulation,  tlie  whole   popiilatkm 

uewes,  and  of  crimr^  caused  the  tiiial  would  rush  out  against  him,  the  ferocious 

overthrow  of  the  Western  empire.     Ala-  warrior  answered  abruptly.  '*Tbe  thicker 

ric,  king  of  the  Gotha,  had  obtaineii  the  the  grass,  tlte  easier  to  mow."     After  hav- 

friendship  of  his  foniier  opponent,  Stili-  ing  demandeil  an  enormous  ransom  for 

cho,  and,  iu  consequence  of  a  league  of  the  city,  he  was  asked,  "  .\nd  what  will 

peace  and  amity  with  Honorius,  was  a|>-  you  leave  us,  if  you  demand  this  of  usr"\ 

pointetl  conunander-in-rhief  of  the  Ro-  **  Your  lives,"  was  the  reply.    HeyiekM, 

man  army  in  lllyria.     Stilirlio  had  long  however,  in  some  of  his  demands  (see 

contemplated  the  reunion  of  the  eastern  .•ilarirX.   and    left  the  neigliborhood  ol' 

jiart  of  this  territory'  with  the  western,  Rome,  to  take  up  his  winter-qoarten  in 

anil  wished  al*o  to  einploy  Alaric  at  a  Tuscany.     Soon  after,  his  army  waa  in- 

distance  from  Italy,  hy  dir<M:ting  him  to  crea!$e<i  to  more  than  100,000  men,  hi§ 

the  pates  uf  Coiisttaminople.     Alaric  did,  Iwothyr-in-hw,  Adolphus  (Atanlf)^  haf- 

indeeiJ,  make  a  few  movements  in  Thes-  iiwr  fought  his  way  to  him  from  the  Daa- 

i«aiy  and  Epirus ;  hut  from  ^£mona  he  uIh^,  with  a  body  of  Gotlis  and  HOoft. 

A*nt  to  Ravenna  a  demand  for  the  repay-  After  fniitless  negotiatknis  fo>r  peaee  wilh 

inent  of  large  siniis,  expended  in  the  ser-  Honorius,  Alaric,  ^^iio  had  taken  posRf- 

vice  of  HoiHirias  and  proposed  that  some  sion    of  the    port   and  town  of  Quia, , 

wesicem  fwovince  should  be  given  to  him  marehed  bick  to  Rome,  wliere,  widi  tk 

as  a  permanent  settlement  for  his  people,  consent  of  the  people  and  the  aenaie^  k 
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.  new  emperor,  the  prefect  Atta-  Under  the  protection  of  her   nephew, 

look  him  with  him  to  Ravenna  Theodosiiu  ll,  the  younff  emperor  of  the 

Honorhn  was  on  the  point  of  East,  the  son  of  Placidia  and  Constan- 

;  himfelf  mto  the  arms  of  his  tius,  a  child  of  but  six  years,  was  pro- 

ihe  yotmg  emperor  Theodoeius,  claimed  emperor  of  the  West,  with  the 

mtinonie,  when  he  saw  his  throne  tide  of  Valentinian  III.    Placidia  was  de- 

r  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  his  clared  regent,  and  maintained  her  power 

HeneUan  m  Africa,  by  the  fideli-  as  such  during  twenty-five  years,  in  which 

k  body-puard,  secured  by  lar-  the    Western    empire   was    continually 

and  by  Ae  imprudent  measures  brought  nearer  to  its  fall.    Under  Valen- 

iifl.    Afauric  himself  deposed  Atta-  tinian,  the  Vandal  kingdom  was  founded 

sent  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  to  in  Roman  Africa,  by  Genseric,  king  of 

k  But  Sams,  the  senerai  of  Ho-  the  Vandals,  in  428.    The  Western  em- 

iltacked  Alaric,  killed  many  of  his  piro  experienced  a  further  loss  in  the  ces- 

^and  declared  him  an  enemy  of  sion  of  the  western  part  of  Ulyria  to  the 

ire,  and  unworthy  of  the  alliance  emperor  of  the  East,  by  which  Placidia 

rnfMeror.  He  therefore  returned  to  obtained  in  marriage  for  her  son,  Eudoxia, 

prhich  he  took  in  the  night  of  the  the  daughter  of  Theodoeius  and  Athenais, 

August,  41Q,  one  of  the  gates  in  437,  and  likewise  indemnified  the  court 
wen  opened  to  him  bv  the  trcach-  of  Byzantium  for  the  expenses  of  a  war 
laves  in  the  town.  The  old  capi-  against  Jolui,  who  had  been  private  secre- 
te world  was  pillaged,  and  in  part  tary  of  Honorius,  and,  afler  his  death,  had 

The  treasures  of  the  inhabitants,  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 

mnmnj  valuable  works  of  Ro-  Anila,  king  of  tlie  Huns,  an  ally  of  Gen- 

Urecian  art,  became  the  prey  of  seric,  now  demanded  thehandof  Honoria, 

•rianK    The  churches  and  Uieir  sister  of  Valentinian,  with  her  inheritance. 

•    remained    inviolate,    by    the  From  Constantinople,whither  she  had  been 

order  of  Alaric.    This  took  place  banished  on  account  of  her  too  great  in- 

■n  after  the  building  of  tlie  city  timacy  with  her  chambcdain  Eugeniue, 

uhis.    Alaric  now  left  Rome,  and  she  had  ofiTered  to  the  king  of  the  Huns 

the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  died  her  pernon  and  her  claims  upon  Italy.    A 

Adolphus,    his  successor,  left  refusal  immediately  caused  a  war,  which 

two  yean,  laden  with  the  booty  Attila  began  with*  an  attack  upon  Gaul, 

e  and  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  which  ended  with  a  great  battle  in 

mD^  received  in  marriage  Pla-  the  Catalaunian  plains  (near  Chalons),  in 

le  flHter  of  Honorius.    He  went,  450,  when  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  to- 

to  Gaul  and  to  Spain,  where  he  gether  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Gotlm, 

I  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  defeated  the  army  of  Attim,  and  might, 

w  braathed  more  freely.    Rome  perhaps,  have  entirely  destroyed  his  pow- 

raodly  from  its  ashes ;  and  the  er,  if  the  political  consideration  of  pre- 

might  perhaps  have  acquired  new  serving  in  the  Huns  a  counterpoise  acainst 

Nit  lor  the  weakness  of  its  ruler,  the  powerful  Goths,  had    not    induced 

sd  eleven  years  after  the  departure  Aetius  to  retreat,  and  to  separate  from  his 

phoa.    Gaol,  indeed,  was  brought  ally.    Thereupon  Attila,  to  make  good 

nder  hia  power  by  the  valor  of  his  claims  upon  the  princess  Honoria  and 

UBi  general  Constantius,  who  con-  her  inheritance,  broke  into  Italy,  in  451, 

3onMBntine,andobtainedinrecom-  where  he  destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Vi- 

lehandof  the  vridow  of  Adolphus,  cenza,  Verona  and  Ber^puno.     He  had 

d  ahordy  bejfbre  been  murdered,  plundered  Milan  and  Pavia,  when  Valcn- 

nre  in  the  imperial  power  with  Ho-  tinian  made  proposals  of  peace  bv  an  em- 

But  Gaul,  as  well  as  Spain,  was  bassv  sent  fit)m  Rome.    The  eloquence 

idv  torn  by  domestic  strife.    Brit-  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  I,  who  was 

;  Afriea  were  lost,  and  the  roost  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and  tlie 

r  dJMord  reigned   at   Ravenna,  impression  which  his  representations  pro- 

raeidiai  a  second  time  a  widow,  duced  on  Attila,  induced  him  to  refrain 

s  death  of  Augustus  Constantius,  from  the  pillage  of  Rome,  for  a  sum  equal 

sking  to  retain  her  power,  when  in  value  to  me  inheritance  of  Honoria. 

vdiedyon  the  24th  August,  423,  in  The  beautiful  Udico  made  Attila  forfei 

ntT''«(dith  year  of  his  reign.    Pla-  Honoria,  who,  by  imprisonment  for  Ine, 

msd  Uie  nevrs  to  Constantinople,  atoned  for  her  desire  to  become  queen  of 

r  riw  had  fled  with  her  children,  the  Huns.    After  the  death  of  Attila,  in 

Mini  of  the  trouldea  at  Ravenna.  453,  Valentinian  might  have  ruled  happi- 
xiu.            12 
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!y.  Lad  he  been  able  to  restrain  his  pos-  he  adorned  liv  his  virtue  ami  his  wndom. 

sons.    Tilt'  insinuations  of  tlic  eunuch  Many  useful'  regulations,  especially  with 

Hora^^iius  made  iiini  susfHTt  ireachen*  in  regard  to  taxes  and  piiblic  monls,  disdn- 

the  prido  of  his  general  Aetius.  He  tlierc-  guished     his    domestic    adminutimtioij, 

:on>  slow  iiini  with  his  own  hand,  in  an  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  had  the  good 

iluTcation  in  th>*  ivilace  at  Rome.    He  fortune  to  deit'at  Thcodoric,  and  also  to 

i! forwards  dishonored  the  wife  of  tiie  obtain  some  advantages  over  Genserk, 

senator  Maximus.    The  injured  husband  who  had  again  attacked  Italy.     NodiiDf^ 

iien^iM  hinisolt*  and,  on  the  l.'kh  March,  but  tlie  accidental  loss  of  his  fleet,  in  the 

^-'ko,  Valentiuian  tell  on  the  iield  of  Mars,  year  4G0,  prevented  him  from  utterly  de* 

vviti:   h\>  favorite'  licraclius,  under   the  stroying  the  power  of  the  Vandak.    But 

- Aurds  i*r  two  to: lowers  of  tlu^  murdered  Rome  was  ik>  longer  worthy  of  such  a 

. Veiitis,  u  h.-i  Monjo*!  to  tlie  emperor^s  ruler :  and  Majorian  fell  a  victim  to  the 

!KHiy-iruanl.    The  sc-ikator  and  |wtriciau  general  corruption,  and  the  hatred  of  bis 

iViruniu2>  Miixinuis  was  hereupon  pro-  enemies.     Ricimer  suddenly  took  froni 

■lainied  t:n|>eror  by  the  senate  and  (too-  him  the  purple,  and,  five  days  after,  his 

pio.    IL?  niarriiNl  his  son  to  the  eldest  Ike,  Aug.  7.  461.  liaving  spread  the  re- 

:  laughter  of  the  late  emperor,  and  obliged  porx  that  he  had  died  of  the  dysentery.  A 

V'aleniinian's  v*  idow,  Kudoxia,  to  es|K>use  certain   Livius  Severus  wafe  proclaimed 

iiim.     Aftor  tiireir  nionilis,  he  fell  a  \ic-  emporor,  but  was  put  out  of  the  way  in 

:im  to  her  hatre^i.     Ludoxia,  unable  to  4i)5.    The  sufireme  power,  in  the  eourse 

'tbtain    ass:>:ance    from    Constantinople,  of  tiicse  live  years  and  the  ti»'o  following, 

•-ailed  u{Kin  king  liens** rio.  in  Carthage,  during  which  tiie  throne  reiiiaiued  vacani, 

t.i  deliver  lier  from  an  abhorred  butlmud.  was  solely  in  the  Iiands  of  Ricimer,  who 

<  ieikserir  landt\i  in  tiie  [ton  of  CMia.  The  did  not.  however,  dare  to  take  the  inipe- 

'lying  Muximus  was  >toned  in  tlie  s;nM?;s  rial    tiile.      But,    lieing  pressed  by  the 

tf  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber:  but  Vandals,  he  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to 

*!i.^  capiud,  aeaiii  saveil.  by  the  eloquence  ask  tiie  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  tbo 

'if  L*.>o  tlie  Grt^at,  troni  liro  aiul  sword.  East :  and  the  court  of  Constantinopk- 

was  piilagi'd  diirinz  lonrteen  days.     All  ma>le  a  league  with  Rome,  on  conditiun 

liie  iiu>iiumonts  oC  former  times,  and  ail  that  ir  >I:ou!d  be  letl  to  tin*  cin|)eror  Leo 

:ne  wealtii  colWied  in  fonv-live  vears,  to  i;aiij»M:ie  niler  of  the  West.  The  Gre- 

.<ince  the  sack  of  Alarit*.  Kcaine  tho  prey  clan  )»iiinci.in  Anthemius  was  appointrH. 

■>f  the  conquerors,  who  likewi«io  draffge^l  aii.l  •*i::cr»M  the  capital  with  gnvt  pomp. 

:^  Airii\i.  in  tlioir  >hl}v<,  many  tlioiissuid  April  T^.  4t>r.     He  gave  his  daughter  ji 

l\omansoflK>ihsi-\t's.  \VhiieiIiest»e\en:>  inarriaj^*  to  Ricimer.  an. I  many  intemtr 

weiv  takini;  place  in  Ro»iu\  An  it  us.  a  iiaul,  tonneriy  divided  >eeiued  row  reunited  f*v 

;ti\'feo:  o!*(iaul  i::^i'T  \  alen:inian,and  ap-  the  w .  if;tri'  of  Ri>:!i»-.     itut  the  war  witii 

»Hiinte«lb>  the einpi'P^r Maximus con-'rali^f  thr  \";^!'.t:a!s  v.r.^  iMritinued  with  i-ar^in; 

.he  anny  mth:it  (X>un:r>,amanotVre,'UTaI-  ftirtui:*'.      I;  cm>:   imi'iense  sums;   aci!. 

•■!Us  and  kno\>]e%igt\  .'«up|H)rti\l  l\v  Th>'-  so-id  ;.r.er.  a  niisiindfr^anding  took  plact' 

iHioric.  kinir  of  the  Visijiniis.  nveivcd  the  U'Iavi  v-n  Anihemiiisand  Ricimer,  the  larttr 

i"n»wn  of  liie  Wi^toni  einpir{>  a;  Aries,  of  wi^.^ni  had  niari*h«\l  to  .Mil.-m.     By  iht- 

\ug.  15.  4xK\  \v:ls  .icknowUMcvtl  by  the  medi:iiionofKpiphanias«  bishop  of  Pavia. 

-our:  of  rons'a!i:ini)jii'\  and  a1«!«».  tiiiMi^h  a  rxvoiiriliation  was,  indeed,  effected  bc- 

■\\\\\  Mvrt't  iLs^a'.i-ifnctioii,  bv  the  senate  twiNMi  tht  in :  bur.  sl.ortlv  atler,  Riciii-.tT. 

;aitl  |»eople  of  Ko:r.c.     TiitSHloric.  who  at  the  head  of  a  large  anny,  rrinlbrced  In 

«\eni,  as  an  ally  oi  :::e  Romans,  to  dh\e  the  Hurgimdians  and  ^uevi,  appeared  be* 

:iie  Suevi  t"r*>!n  SiKiin.  tn^icil  t'.us  coniiir\"  torv  Rome,  i>ntclaime«1  the  seuatur  Oh"b- 

^vith  the  :H«venL\  i-t  a  conquen^r.     A\i:us  rius.  sm-in-law  to  Valentinian,  etnpCTW 

rendered  hims<^if  contempt ible  by  his  !<«n-  o{  the  West,   Marrh  itX  47%,  and  took 

suaiii).     Ricimer.  one  of  tin^  chief  com-  Rome,  which  .\nihemiiis  had  defended  fcf 

inanders  of  the  m»nNiK'tf>  trnij^  s^'nt  for  thixv  nKtntlis  with  a  {people  devoted  to  lu$ 

the  det(*n<^^  of  l:.ily.  atVr  a  \ictor\  over  cau$«\     Anthemius  was  put  to  death  kn* 

t\v*  Ak^k  o{  t:;.'  Viindals.  retiinun).  and  order  of  his  sim- in-law.     July  II,  the 

\%as  ii&iled  by  :\w  fXMple  as  tlieir  deliver-  city   was  pillacvtl,  and  filled    with  the 

or.   and  aiUMinuvvl  i>  A\itiLs  i>ct.  l<k,  bKxxl  of  its  nobles;  citizens ;  andOMriw 

4o7.  til  at  his  r\n;ri  H-a>  end<Hl.  A  v  it  us.  con-  was  placed  upon  the  throne.     In  the  next 

denme^l  to  ticat:i  !■>  ihf  M*nate.  iltxl.  and  montlu  Aug.  *<K),  the  t\*nu]t  Ricimer  died. 

wrislHHl  m  his  til  silt.    Majorian.  toniierly  amL   Sinni  atVr.  the  new  emperor,  Oct 

a  AikiuT  u!\ier  Aftius.  \ias  r.ow  rai^Nl  2^i     R^Hne  now  saw  it^lf  expoM*d  idiIk 

b\  Ricuner  to  the  im|f'rial  dignity,  which  arhitrarr  caprice  of  the    baiharisni,  at 
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whose  head  was  Crupdobald,  nephew  of  lished  their  kingdom  in  Gaul.    Thus  the 

Rjcimer,  a  Bnrgondiaii  ]irincc    Gundo-  InrlmriauB  had  risen  in  proportion  as  the 

bald  named  GHyoerius,  one  of  his  soldiers,  spirit  of  the  Romans  liad  declined.  From 

MDperar  at  the  Wes^  but  mve  him  so  mercenaries  of  Rome  they  had  become 

littfe  BOjpporty  that  he  was  displaced  by  its  allies ;  from  allies  its  masters.    King 

Juline  Nepoi^  a  nephew  of  Marcellinus,  Odoacer  ruled  Italy  ibr  fourteen  years. 

and  lOfemor  of  Daunatia,  who  had  been  In  the  year  491,  he  was  conquered  b}- 

praclBiuied  by  the  court  of  Constantino-  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who, 

ple»    Glyoenue  received,  instead  of  the  in  493,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Os- 

tmpiare,  the  biahojvic  of  Salona  (474).  trogoths  on  the  classic  ground  of  Italy. 

Shortly  after  aacending  the  throne,  Nepos  The  name  of  Rome  was  all  that  remained 

made  peace  with  the  Visigoths,  ceding  to  of  that   empire,   whfbh    had    subsisted 

them  ne  territory  of  Auvergne;  but,  soon  twelve  centuries  since  its  foundation  by 

aflar,  n  lebellion  of  the  allied  barbarians,  Romulus.    In  the  history  of  the  decline 

under  Ifae   command   of  their   general  of  this  figantic  state,  we  see  the  causet> 

OreMea^  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ravenna  of  its  falC    The  prevailing  corruption  ol* 

to  Dahnaria.    The  fb^tive  emperor  lived  manners  destroyed  all  moral  energy;  and. 

there  five  vean,  tmtil  he  was   assassi-  from  the  time  when  Honorius  ascended 

Dated  at  Sakma,  at  the  instigation  of  Gly-  the  tlirone,  to  the  total  overthrow  of  ilic 

ceiiuay  fiiio  received,  perhaps  on  this  ac-  empire,  it  was  in  a  continual  death -etni^r. 

coiUL  the  archbishopnc  of  Milan.    Rom-  ^le.    The  s>'stem  of  dividing  die  empire. 

uha  Augnatua,  son  of  Orestes,  was  pro-  introduced  by  Diocletian,  in    284,  aiu' 

ckmifid  emperor  of  the  West,  in  476.  completed  by  Theodosius,  was  the  chief 

The  fidl  of  toe  empire  was  now  at  hand,  cause  of  its  political  weakness  and  iinm 

Tbe  German  troope,  Herulians,  Rugians,  dissolution,  which  its  moral  degradatioi: 

bc^  reirolted  under  their  general  Odoa-  made  it  impossible  to  avert,  e8])ecially  n^ 

ceTi    when   Orestes    refu^   to   divide  the  increase  of  civilization   among  the - 

among  them  a  third  part  of  the  Italian  barbarians  who  hod  broken  into  the  cm- 

teriilurv.    Pavia,  where  he  sought  to  de-  pire,  gave  tliem  an  overwhelming  power. 

ftod  himoelf,  was  taken  by  storm ;  Ores-  A  new  order  of  thines  commenccNd :  the 

tea  was  executed:  Augustus  abdicated;  feudal  system,  iiitrochiced  l)ythe  Ostro- 

Odoaoer  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  ar-  goths,  Franks,  and  Lombards,  altered  the 

my,  and  the  aenaton  of  Rome  sent  an  whole  character  of  a  state  which  for  centu- 

i  iiiUaiwj  to  the  emperor  Zeno  at  Constan-  ries  had  boasted  of  a  republican  constiui- 

tBople  to  dbelare  **  that  it  was  neither  tion ;  and  even  the  Roman  laiimiage  ^ve 

neeoMBvy,  nor  desirable,  that  Italy  should  way  before  the  total  change  in  the  spirit  of' 

any  longer  be  governed  l^  an  emperor  of  the  times ;  and  its  place  was  supplied  bv 

jia  own;  and  therefore  thev  acknowledged,  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  English 

in  the  name  of  the  people,  that,  the  seat  toneucs.    (See  Byzantine  Emnire.) 

of  the  genend  government  being  transfer-  Western  Islands.  (See  Hebrides,  and 

nd  ftom  Rome  to  Constantinople,  they  *^hcores.) 

iCDoaneed  the  right  of  choosing  an  em-  Western  University.     (Sec  PiUs- 

nerar   Ibr   themselves.     The   republic,  hurvh.) 

nowerer,  confiduDg  in  the  virtues  of  Odo-  Westerwald  ;  a  cliam  of  mountains 

•ear.  hamUy  prayed  that  the  emperor  in  tlie  Prussian  government  of  Coblentz, 

wmud  l^wit  nim  the  title  of  patrician,  and  and  tlie  duchy  of  Nassau,  connected  with 

the  adminiBmtkmofthe  Italian  province."  the  Siebengebir^.    (q.  v.)    The  highest 

So  low  bad  Rome  fidlen !    The  emperor  point  is   near  Neuburg  and  Salzkirch, 

Zetao  fine  gave  the  senate  to  understand  26(X)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seo.  Flax 

ditf  NepoBi  who  was  still  living  in  Dal-  is  cultivated  and    cattle  raised   on  the 

ratfiBy  WB8  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome ;  Westerwald.    It  affords  iron,  copper,  ex- 

bn^  «M»  after,  pleaaed  with  the  prospect  cellent  building  stone,  and  great  quanti- 

ofbefagaole  ruler,  he  received  the  honors  ties  of  brown  coal. 

ofAaenqieroroftheWest  Thedethron-  Westmacott,    Richard,  an   eminent 

ed  monarch,  Romulus  Augustus,  whose  sculptor,  the  eldest  son  of  a  celebrated 

fint  nune  bad  been  chansed,  in  Constan-  artist  of  the  same  class,  wos  bom  in  Lon- 

to  tfiat  of  Monmlus,  and  whom  don,  about  the  year  1774,  and,  having 


tba  Romana  called,  injlerision,  ^ugustu-    completed  his  preliminary  studies,  was 

:  abroad  by  his  father,  m  17i>2,  before 


fai^  wan  banUbed  by  Odoacer  to  the  villa  sent 

of  LnciiDua^  in  Campania,  with  a  yearly  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  The 

penaioii  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.    Soon  first  work  of  any  importance  that  he  was 

after,  in  the  year  486^  the  Franks  cstob-  engaged  in,  on*  his  return  to  his  native 
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country,  was  a  statue  of  Addison,  which  wich  in  1550.    The  city  of  WcamBimlfr 
was  placed  in  Westminster  abbey  about  is  comprised  in  two  parisbes,  Sc  Marga- 
the  year  1806.    In  1801),  he  was  elected  ret  and  Sl  John,  and  the  libertiea  ooiimi 
an  associate  of  the  royal  academy,  at  of  seven  parishes.     The  populatioB  of 
which  time  he  completed  and  erected,  in  the  city  and  liberties,  which  return  two 
Sl  Paul's  cathedral,  the  monument  of  sir  members  to  parliament,  is,  bv  the  oenms 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and,  subsequently,  of  1831, 202,090.    Here  are  Westnuntfer 
that  of  lord  CoUingwood  in  the  same  hall,  abbey  and  school,  St.  Jamet'B  pal- 
church.    On  his  engagement  to  execute  ace,  BucKinffham  house,  Carlton  boose, 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Whitehall  pdace,  &,c.    Westnunaler  bail, 
in  Russell  square,  he  personally  attended  memorable  as  the  scene  of  ao  maDvinter- 
to>the  whole  management  of  the  casting,  esting  transactions,  was  buih  by  WiUiain 
and  thereby  acquired  so  much  skill  that,  II,  in  1097,and  entirely  repaired,  with  maDT 
after  erecting  the  statue  of  lord  Nelson  at  alterations,  by  Richard  II,  in  1397.  The  baU 
Birmingham,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Blooms-  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  room  hi  £u- 
bury  square,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  rope  unsupported  by  pillars,  beinc  270 
die  colossal  statue  of  Achilles  erected  in  feet  in  length,  90  in  height,  and  /4  io 
Hyde  park,  the  greatest  task  in  bronze-  breadth.    Parliaments  have  often  aat  in 
casting  that  has  been  achieved  in  anv  the  hall,  and  the  courts  of  chancery,  ex- 
country.     (See  Hyde  Park.)     In   18l4,  chequer,  king^s  bench  and  common  pleas, 
Mr.  Westmacott  completed  his  national  have  been  held  here,  in  different  apart- 
monumentto  William  Pitt  in  Westminster  ments,ever  since  the  reign  ofHeniy  III. 
abbey,  which  is  a  work  of  great  talent.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the  trial  of  peers, 
Among  his  works  are  the  beautiful  statue  and  other  distinguished  pemus,  ai^uied 
of  a  Peasant  Girl,  exhibited  at  the  royal  of  high  treason,  or  other  Crimea  and  mii- 
academy  in  1819,  which  is  part  of  a  mon-  demeanors,  such  as  the  late  k>rd  Melville, 
ument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Warren  Hastinss,  &c.    In  this  ball,  like- 
lord  Penrhyn ;  and  the  Hindoo  Girl,  for  a  wise,  are  held  the  coronation  feasts  of  the 
work  to  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  in  memo-  kings  of  Enffland.    The  old  palaee,  at  the 
ry  of  Alexander  Colvin.    The  statue  in  south  end  of  the  hall,  including  the  chapel 
bronze  of  George  III,  at  Liverpool,  is  also  of  Sl  Stephen,  is  now  used  to  accommo- 
the  work  of  fKr.  Westmacott.    His  last  date  the  two  houses  of  pariianoenL    The 
work  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Can-  interior  of  the  house  of  lords  is  omameot- 
ninff,  which  has  just  been  erected  (1832)  ed    with  tapcstr}',  representing  the  de- 
in  Palace  yard.    He  was  elected  an  aca-  struction  of^  the  Spanish  amiaida.    Here 
dcmician  of  the  royal  academy  of  arts,  are  the  star  chamber  (q.v.),  and  the  painted 
London,  in  Februar}',  1811 ;  and  he  is  chamber,  used  as  the  place  of  conference 
also  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  between  the  lords    and    the   conunooa 
and  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  society.  Guy  Fawkes^s  cellar,  in  which  the  gun- 
Wkstminstkr,  a  city  of   Middlesex,  powder  designed  to  blow  up  the  two 
England,  the  seat  of  government,  the  res-  nouses    of  parliament    (see    Gunpowder 
idence  of  royalty,  and  the  centre  of  fash-  Plot)  was  deposited,  is  still  examined  by 
ion,  is  now  so  iniited  witli  London,  that,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  at  the  begio- 
in  appearance,  they  form  one  city,  and,  in  ning  of  every  session.    (For  the  house  of 
ordinar}'  speech,  are  mentioned  as  one,  commons^  aee  SUphen%Sl.)  Westminster 
though  tiiey  have  their  sojiaratp  jurisdic-  abbey  was  built  by  Edward  the  Confesnr, 
tions.    (See  London.)    Temnle  bar  (q.v.)  about  1050,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxoa 
af*|)arates  tlio  two  cities.     Westminster  church ;  but  all  tliat  part  which  extends 
lit^s  to  tlie  west  of  London  pro|)er,  with  from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  entiaoce 
which    it    formerly    communicattHl    by  of  the  nave   was  rebuilt  in  its  pieseot 
means  of  the  Strand,  and  forms  the  i%*est  state  by  Henry  HI  (12^0 — 1209).    Tbe 
end,  or  fasliionalile  residence  of  the  no-  nave  was  corned  on  slowly  afterwards: 
bility   and    gentr}-.      The    existence    of  and  the  towers  were  not  coropleled  till 
Westminster  is  derived  fn>m  the  founds-  the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
tion  of  tlie  alibcy.    In  1251),  Henr}*  III  linished  tliem  as   they  now  are.    Tbe 
pantetl  to  tlie    ablM>t  and    convent  of  chapel,  which  bears  the  name  of  HwT 
WestminAer  abbey  a  markt^  and   fair,  VII,  was  Imilt  by  that  monarch  m  150^ 
which  was  the  origin  of  tlie  city  and  liber-  as  a  royal  sepulchre.    The  cental  pka 
ties  of  Westminster.    At  tlie  general  sui>-  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  of  which  the  nave 
prewion  of  religious  housi^  by   Henr>-  is  234  A«et  long  from  west  to  east,  and  90 
Vlll,  it  v^-as  converted  into  a  bisho|>ric,  fetn  wide.    The  transept  is  225  ftetloQ^ 
which,  however,  was  transferred  to  Nor-  from  north  to  south,  and  100  Hm  wide. 
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Beyond  tbe  tnnacnit,  towards  the  east,  are  HesBe-Darmstadt.  In  1815,  it  was  ceded 
^r9  chapda.  In  toe  poets'  coroor  are  the  by  this  power  to  Prussia,  and  was  united 
moDiuiients  of  most  of  the  distinguished  with  the  Prussian  province  of  Wcstpha- 
poeli  of  England ;  and  in  other  parts  of  lia.  It  then  contained  1530  square  miles^ 
the  abbey  are  those  of  distinguished  with  134,715  inliabitants. 
■taleemen,  warriors,  scholars  and  artists.  3.  CircUofWtatphalia,  This  comprised 
Tbe  kinge  of  England  are  crowned  in  not  only  the  land  between  tlie  Weser, 
the  choir  of  tbe  abbey.  Westminster  Rhine  and  Ems,  but  also  considerable 
aebool  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine ;  but 
in  1500^  for  the  education  of  forty  boys,  the  proper  duchy  of  Westphalia,  as  an  ap- 
denominated  tbe  queen^s  scholars,  who  are  pendage  of  Cologne,  was  considered  as  be- 
prepered  for  the  university.  It  is  situated  Jongiug  to  the  electoral  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
witbin  the  walls  of  tlie  abbe^,  and  is  sep-  It  had  also  tlie  official  name  of  the  Wtsipka- 
anted  into  two  schools  or  divisions,  com-  lion  Circle  of  Uu  Lower  Rhine.  It  was  one 
priaingaeven  forms  or  classes.  Besides  of  the  larger  circles  of  the  ancient  empire. 
the  acnolars  on  the  foundation,  many  of  4.  Kingdom  of  Wesiphalxcu  The  peace 
the  nolnlity  and  ^ntry  send  their  sons  to  of  Tilsit  (ci.  v.)  had  made  Napoleon  mas- 
Westminster  for  instruction,  so  that  tliis  ter  of  all  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
estabUshinent  vies  with  Eton  in  celebrity  the  Elbe,  and  he  also  kept  possession  of 
and  leepectability.  They  have  an  upper  the  territories  of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and 
and  an  under  master,  with  numerous  as-  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
aiitanta.  ^  Of  these  masters,  many  have  He  had  not  then  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
been  enunent  in  tlie  walks  of  literature,  tending  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  beyond 
[larticulariy  doctor  Busby,  so  celebrated  the  RInuc ;  and  he  created,  out  of  the  coun- 
for  his  severity  of  discipline,  and  doctor  tries  just  mentioned,  a  kingdom  of  Wept- 
Vineenty  the  author  of  the  Voyage  of  phalia,  comprising  all  the  country  of 
Nearchua. — See  the  History  of  the  Ahhty  iirunswick-WoIfcnbuttel,  the  electorate 
C&icrdk  ff  St*  Peter^Sj  Westminster,  its  of  Hesse  (except  Hanau  and  Katzeneln- 
AMmnHsM  and  Monuments  (2  vols.,  quarto,  bogen ),  the  Prussian  prov  inces  of  Magde- 
London,  1813) ;  and  Neale's  History  and  burg  and  Altmark  west  of  the  Elbe,  Hal- 
Atttimniia  of  ntskninster  Abbey  illustrated  berstadt  with  Holinstein,  Hildesheim  with 
(181o  and  1823,  with  61  engravin^|.  Goslar,  Man^feld,  Quedlinburg,  Eichsfeld 

^  WxsTPHALiA ;  a  name,  1.  originally  with  Treffurt,  M(ihlhau8cn  and  Nordhau- 
given  to  a  lane  part  of  Germany ;  2.  to  sen,  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  Paderbom, 
a  duehy  in  Germany ;  3.  to  one  of  the  Alinden  and  Ravensberg,  the  Hanoverian 
curclee  of  the  Gennan  empire ;  4.  to  a  provinces,  Gottineen,  Grubenhagen  with 
kingdom ;  5.  to  a  province  of  Prussia, —  Hohnstein  and  Elbingerode,  and  Osna- 
Qf  which  we  shall  treat  in  tlie  above  order,    briick,  Corvey,  and  the  county  of  Rittbei^. 

1.  The  name  of  Westphalia  was  given,  The  area  amounted  to  1530  square  miles, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  all  the  country  with  14>4<)y343  inhabitants.  November  15, 
between  the  W^ser,  Rhine  and  Ems,  1807,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  cre- 
^riiile  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  ated,  and  Jerome,  thebrother  of  Napoleon, 
HTeeer  waa-called  Eastphalia,  The  latter  then  only  twcntv-four  years  old  (see  Je- 
name  was  kwt  in  the  course  of  time :  the  rome),  was  made  king,  witli  a  consti- 
former  was  retained,  and  was  subsequent-    tution  formed  in  close  imitation  of  that 

S^nren  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  to  of  the  Frencli,  wliich  abolished  feudal- 
e  Sanerland,  or  the  duchy  of  Engem.  ism,  and  might  have  done  good  in  vari- 
9L  -DiMajw  qf  fVestphalicu  In  early  ous  respects,  could  it  ever  have  gone  into 
times,  thie  formed  part  of  the  great  duchy  full  operation  free  from  the  weight  of  for- 
of  SiLZony,  and  was  then  ciuled  Saver-  eign  influence  which  continually  pressed 
kmdf  A  name  which  is  still  in  use  among  upon  the  kingdom.*  Jerome  appearcd,Dec. 
theeommonpei^leofthat  country, and  in-  »  The  emperor  Napoleon  gave  this  consti- 
ciudee  oleo  aiiert  of  the  former  county  of  tution  to  the  country,  as  its  preamble  dcclan-s. 
Maik.  In  1179,  when  Henry  the  Lion  was    J>  stipulates  of  what  the  kin^om  of  Westpha- 

|«t^.oderthel«.of  U,e.emni«,,,he««>h-    iifj'forr;:!^,^.^/ ^'  ^!  tc'::;^",^?!; 

tmbop  of  t^Olope  received  it   from  UiO     disposal,  to  Iw  ^ven  to  his  officers  of  the  armv ; 

empire  ea  afief,  under  the  name  of  Jfest-    that  Westphalia  is  to  form  part  of  the  confc'd- 

pkuiOt  after  which  the  name  jiassed  over     eracy  of  tJic  Rhine,  with  a  continent  of  25,000 
to  the  country.     Cologne  remained  in    men,  of  whom,  however,  in  the  ''firetvcars" 

j««A«  of  it.untn  Ae  di«„i„tio..  of  Sish':^' h;%'L™:rd  lot™  Se'^^rri.^ 

tbe  ■renpienopnc,   m  IWK,  upon  which     ^f  Magdeburg  j  that  Jerome  Napoleon  »  to  be 
k  was  glFeUy  l^  way  of  indemnity,  to    king,  bis  direct  mole  desceodaotj  to  succeod 

18  ^ 
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7,  in  Caasel,  and  entered  on  the  govern-  perienced  monarch  had,  indeed, 

cmment,  but  conducted,  as  might  have  tors  around  him,  who  did  the  best  tbtt 

been  expected,  not  like  a  king,  but  ratlier  could  be  done  under  the  deplotvble  cir- 

like  a  French  prefect    The  situation  of  cumstanees  of  the  kimpdom.    Within  t 

this  new  kingdom  was  deplorable.  All  the  short  time,  an  army  of  16,000  roett  wv 

Erovinces  had  been  systematically  ex-  formed.  The  French  code,  tboagh  « 
austed  by  the  French,  before  they  were  first  much  disliked,  gradually  began  to 
united  into  a  kingdom ;  in  addition  to  find  less  opposition  from  tlie  people;  the 
which,  the  emperor  had  retained  half  of  taxes,  though  high,  were  more  unifinnlj 
all  tlic  domains,  or  public  property,  in  or-  distributed  than  ever  before;  and  the  new 
der  to  make  grants  therefrom  to  his  sol-  constitution  afforded  advanta£es  to  the 
diers ;  had  stipulated  that  he  should  keep  great  body  of  the  people,  which  they  soon 
12,500  men  in  Magdeburg,  to  be  support-  began  to  estimate.  The  ^vemment  giin- 
ed,  clothed  and  ixiid  bv  the  people  of  the  ed  in  firmness  as  the  prejudices  >ffUBSt  it 
country ;  and  the  kingriom  was  to  pay  all  diminished.  The  king,  bendes  nis  eiril 
the  contributions  which  had  been  imposed  list,  had  1,000,000  fiwics  as  a  French 
upon  the  several  territories  composing  it  prince.  He  was  much  inclined  to  disri- 
when  tliey  were  conquered.  Westphalia  pation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  diflpoaed  to 
was,  in  manv  respects,  but  a  province,  a  do  good  to  his  people.  In  1809,  internal 
territory  of  France,  without  enjoying  the  commotions  l)egan,  occasioned  by  the  mr 
advantages  which  it  might  have  derived  between  Austria  and  France.  The  eastern 
from  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  em-  frontier  of  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  a 
pire,  and  having  the  additional  burthen  corps  under  Schill.  (q.  v.)  In  the  south, 
of  a  large  army  and  an  expensive  govern-  an  msurrection  broke  out  among  the  peas- 
nient  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  ants  near  Marburg.  These  circumstanoef 
omit  to  state  the  advantages  which  grew  gave  rise  to  severe  measures,  and  the  ex- 
out  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  new  tension  of  the  high  police.  The  kingwai 
kingdom  with  France.  The  greatest  were,  obl^ed,  by  France,  to  increase  his  army 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  abolition  of  to  30,000  men ;  and  the  taxes  were,  in  con- 
ieudalism,  and  an  increased  estimation  of  sequence,  so  much  augmented  that,  net- 
the  lower  classes,  a  CTcater  willingness  to  ther  the  minister  of  finances  nor  the  es- 
acknowledge  their  rights,  c.  g.  in  respect  tates  of  the  kingdom  knowing  any  other 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  distri-  means  to  provide  for  the  exigency,  the 
bution  of  the  ]niblic  burthens,  thcu*  par-  public  domains  were  sold,  and  the  public 
ticipation  in  the  municijuil  administration,  debt  was  arbitrarily  reduced,  by  expung- 
&c.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  ing  a  certain  portion  of  each  manv  de- 
great  embarrassment  when  it  went  into  mand.  In  1810,  the  whole  of  the  former 
operation,  and  always  remained  so  during  Hanoverian  territory  was  united  to  West- 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  large  phalia ;  but  hardly  had  she  taken  posses- 
sums  going  every  year  to  France  without  sion  of  it,  when  anotlier  imperial  decree 
any  equivalent,  and  the  kingdom  being  was  issued,  annexing  not  only  this  newly- 
obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  great  move-  acquired  territory,  out  also  the  former 
ments  of  the  empire.    The  young,  inex-  provinces  of  Osnabriick,  Minden,  and 

him  J  the  king  lo  remain  always  subject  to  the  im>  sist  of  one  hundred  members  (seventy  to  be  cho> 

perial  family  statutes  ;  in  case  of  minority,  Napo-  sen  of  owners  of  real  estate,  fifteen  o^  mcrdui^ 

feon,  or  his  descendants,  to  appoint  a  rcp:ent :  the  and  manufacturers,  and  fifteen  of  literary  men) ;  t 

king  and  his  family  to  have  a  revenue  of  5,000,000  third  part  to  be  renewed  every  three  yean  :  ibeir 

francs,  to  be  raised  from  the  other  half  of  the  do-  presiaent  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  j  ibeir  de> 

mains.  Mrith  additions  from  the  public  treasury,  if  bates  to  be  secret  \  the  country  to  be  dtvided  iai* 

they  should  fail  to  yield  the  reauisite  amount.     It  departments,  &c.,  with  prefects,  Ace,  and  dcMft- 

furUier  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  constitution  mental   colleges,  &c.,  as   in  France  \  tbe  CMi 

securing  the  e<)uality  of  all  the  subjects  and  free-  NapoUon  to  be  adopted  Januarv  1, 1806  ;  tlK  ad- 

dora  of  worship ;  tliat  the  feudal  privileges,  and  ministration  of  justice  to  be  put>lic,  in  penal  cim 

those  of  corporations,  shall  be  abolished,  but  the  with  the  aid  of  juries ;  a  new  system  of  penal  jn- 

diflerent  ranks  of  nobility  are  to  continue-,  one  risprudence  to  be  adopted  July  1,^1806  ;conftaef 

system  of  taxes  to  embrace  all  classes ;  the  tax  on  the  peace  to  be  established,  with  iustiees  of  iht 

real  estate  not  to  exceed  a  fifth  of  the  revenue  ;  peace ;  the  judges  to  be  independent,  appointed 

four  ministers  to  be  appointed,  and  a  council  or  oy  the  king ;  the  judres  to  be  removable  only  hj 

state ;  laws  respecting  the  finances,  civil  and  pe-  the  kin|r,  and  only  after  sentence  by  tbe  conrt  oi 

nal  leg^ation,  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  council  of  appeal,  on  charts  presented  by  the  rojral  pfo* 

state,  to  be  discussed  by  committees  of  the  cham-  curator,  or  one  of  its  presidents ;  no  eiUtslinf  of 

ber,  their  reports  to  be  discussed  by  the  council  soldiers  for  money  to  take  place ;  tho  nnny  lo  bt 

of  state,  and  the  law,  as  finally  settled  by  the  supplied  by  conscription.      Dec.  2S,  1806^  a  sop* 

council  of  state,  under  the  presidfency  of  tbe  king,  plementary  statute  was  issued,  TfltHJifcug  tm 

to  be  iaid  behre  fbe  chamber ;  the  estates  to  con-  more  numtter. 
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iMrwdmrgf  to  the  French  empire,  contains  7780  square  miles,  and,  with  the 
f  no  avail  that  the  king  strove  to  militarjr,  1,096,000  inhabitants,  partly 
thk  measure  by  personal  repre-  CathohoB,  poitly  Protestants,  chiefly  Lu- 
ll in  Pbris:  be  was  obliged  to  sub-  therans.  It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
li  nmneorer,  to  adopt  the  conti-  emments,  MCinster,  Minden,  and  Ams- 
ffllem(q.v.):  but  this  was  not  So  berv,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names. 
TO  in  Westphalia  as  in  some  oth-  In  Hainm,  a  periodical  called  Architu  of 
tries,  tiM  government  mitigating  History  and  Antiquities  is  published  by  a 
Ba  much  as  possible.  In  1812,  the  society  for  promoting  Ae  knowledge  of 
fail  aimy  to  Poland ;  but  the  em-  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Westphalia, 
on  pbllcpd  him  to  leave  his  troops  Westphalia,  Peace  of;  the  name 
on.  Cn  his  34,000  men,  but  few  civcn  to  the  peace  concluded  in  1648,  at 
the  disasters  which  befell  the  Mtinster  and  OsnabrAck  (both  situated  in 
lorcea  beyond  the  Niemen.  A  Westphalia),  by  which  an  end  was  put 
ny,  of  13,000  men,  was  immedi-  to  the  thirty  years*  war  (q.  v.),  and  a  new 
ganiied,  and  accompanied  tlie  im-  political  system  was  established  in  Eu- 
my  to  Saxonv ;  but  the  hearts  of  rope,  which  continued  till  the  breaking 
ien  were  with  their  brethren  who  out  of  the  French  revolution.  For  Ger- 
iposed  to  them.  Even  before  the  many,  particularly,  it  became  the  founda- 
1  Leipmc  (q.  v.),  Czemitscheft'  tion  of  the  whole  political  system — asys- 
le  king  from  his  residence,  and  tem  unwieldy  and  oppressive.  This 
i  Caivel  fi>r  diree  days.  The  king  peace  was  not  concluded  until  after  seven 
1  with  some  French  troops,  but  years  of  negotiation  and  preparation. 
recdve  the  news  of  the  great  bat-  Towards  the  end  of  1641,  preliminaries 
einaic,  and  to  leave  his  residence  were  agreed  upon  at  Hamourff,  having 
{dom  forever,  after  having  caused  reference  chiefly  to  the  mode  ofproceed- 
img  valuable  in  his  palaces,  and  ing  in  regard  to  the  future  peace,  and 
Mut  of  the  treasures  of  the  muse-  the  place  where  the  deliberations  should 
le  carried  offi  Two  days  after  his  be  carried  on.  The  actual  negotiations 
re,  the  Russians  entered  Cassel ;  did  not  commence  until  1644,  at  Osna- 
&  few  days,  the  old  governments  briick,  between  the  ambassadors  of  Aus- 
BBlablished  almost  tliroughout  the  trie,  the  German  empire  and  Sweden ;  at 
a.  Oct.  90^  1813,  the  kingdom  of  Munstcr,  between  those  of  the  em|)eror, 
alia  ceased  to  exist.  Frauce  and  other  powers ;  hut  the  articles 
e  Pnusian  Province  of  Westphalia  adopted  in  both  formed  one  treaty.  This 
iCed,  in  1815,  out  of  the  provinces  division  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
*ni8na  fiNrmerly  possessed  in  the  congress  was  intended  partly  to  prevent 
alien  circle,  with  the  exception  of  disputes  on  points  of  etiquette  between 
bice  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the  France  and  Sweden,  parti v  because  Swe- 
of  Eissen  and  Werdeu.  It  is  den  reftised  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
I  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  sent  to  assist  in 
iek,  the  two  Lippes,  electoral  the  negotiations.  Quarrels  on  points  of 
Waldeck,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nas-  etiquette,  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous 
Lower  Rhine,  and  J uliers-Cleve-  extreme,  prevented  the  opening  of  the 
Im  aouthem  and  eastern  parts  are  congress  for  a  long  time.  The  ministers 
inoufl)  yet  have  some  fertile  plains :  of  princes  claimed  the  title  of  exceUencv^ 
tfaem  and  north-western  parts  like  those  of  the  electors.  A  round  table 
eonHdeiable  heatha  The  climate  was  adopted  for  the  sessions,  in  order  to 
tdly  moderate,  but  rough  in  the  evade  other  punctilios.  Peace  was  con- 
inooB  parts  of  Uie  &iuermnd.  The  eluded  at  Munster,  whither  the  ministers, 
Kmi,  Lippe,  and  Ruhr,  are  the  who  had  been  at  OsnabHick,  repaired, 
nportant  navigable  rivers.  The  after  they  had  also  concluded  a  treaty 
■  are  cattle,  grain,  flax,  wood,  shortly  before,  on  October  24, 1648.  By 
•oa^  copper,  calamine,  lead,  coals,  this  peace,  the  religious  and  political  state 
nenl  waters,  &c  The  agricultural  of  Germany  was  settled  :  the  sovereignty 
naie  not  eufficient  to  supply  the  of  the  members  of  the  empire  was  ac- 
miL  The  manufiicture  of  linen,  knowledged.  They  received  the  right 
kinde  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  is  of  concluding  treaties  among  themselves 
re.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  and  with  foreign  powers,  only  not  against 
them  parta  co  annually  to  the  the  emperor  and  empire.  Their  consent 
•nd%to  aeiist  m  gathering  the  bar-  was  made  necessary  to  enable  the  enipe- 
d  to  dig  tur£  The  whole  province  ror  to  put  any  of  the  members  undet  \lAft 
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ban.    Tbe  electoral  fiunily  of  the  Palati-  unity  of  Gennany.    It  made  tlie  Gennan 

nate  recehred  back  tbe  Palatinate  (q.  v.)  empire,   which  was  alwaja  a  ommi  db- 

of  tbe  Rhine,  and  the  eighth  electorship  adrantageoua  form  of  goTCfiUDCDC  for 

wa«  created  for  it,  with  a  proirision,  how-  the  people,  a  di^ointed  ftame,  widboac 

tf;ver,  that  tliia  should  be  abolished  in  or|nnization  or  system.    FerdibMBd  IL 

case  the  Bavarian  house  should  become  had  it  not  been  for  his  iotolaaoee,  migfat 

extinct  (as  actually  happened  in  1777),  have  had  it  in  his  power,  after  tbe  peaee 

sinrc  the  Palatine  house  would  then  recov-  of  Lubeck  with  Denmark,  in  1629,  to  shv 

<T  tb«;  Bavarian  L-lectorate.    The  changes  once  more  consistency  to  the  empov: 

which  had  been  made  for  the  advantage  whether,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advaaeafr 

of  the  Protestants   since   the  religious  of  the  people,  or  not,  we  do  hoc  say.    Bat 

tieace  (q.  v.),  in   1555,  were  confirmed  by  the  ^  edict  of  restitutioii^  effected  hj 

Uy  tbe  determination  that  every  thing  the  Jesuits,  he  deprived  himaelf  of  the 

shoukl  remain  as  it  had  tieen  at  the  begin-  fruits  of  Tilly's  and  Walleostein^  vidiK 

ningofthc(so  called)  nomui/jfearlq.  v.),  ries.     Ever>'  German  prince  and  peoy 

KiU.     Tbe   Calvinists    received    equal  monarch  now  thought  only  of  his  owi 

rights  with  the  adherents  of  the  Augs-  house ;  and  the  German  empire  doc  odIt 

burg  Confession  f  q.  v.),  or  the  Lutherans,  lost,  by  the  peace  of  Wesqrfialia,  a  terrilo- 

The  princes  of  the  empire  were  bound  ry  of  40,000  square  miles,  with  4,500,000 

not  to  prosecute  or  oppress  those  of  their  inhabitants,  but  also  its  western  miltey 

subjects  whose    relinous  faith  differed  frontier;  while  Lorraine,  on  the  ade  of 

from  their  own.    After  all  impediments  Alsatia,  and  the  Burgundian  circle  in  the 

in  the  way  of  the  system  of  toleration  west  and  north,  were  le  A  without  detect, 

had  been  overcome,  the  ambassadors  em-  The    internal    trade   of  Germany    wii 

braced  and  ahed  tears  of  joy.    Several  also  grievously  obstructed  by  the  csttb- 

religious  foundations  were   secularized,  lishmenf  of idrave  300  sovereigns.   Ontbr 

and  given  as  indemnifications  to  several  other  baud,  the  right  procured  by  Frurf 

members  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  em-  for  every  member  of  the  empire  to  cod- 

peror  acquiesced  to  scciure  the  integrity  elude  scMiate  alliances,  wluch  gave  to 

of  his  hereditary  states.     The   empire  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  and  other  Genmn 

ceded  Alsatia  to  France,  to  its  lasting  in-  houses,  importance  in  the  general  Eoio- 

jury  ;    Sweden  nH;civcd  Hither  Pome-  pean  politics,    together   witli  the  influ- 

ranio,    Bremen,    Verdun,   Wismar,  and  ence  of  foreign  powers,  as  Sweden,  on   f 

5,000,000    of   German    dollars    for  her  the  politics  of  Germany,  made  this  rouD-    ; 

troops.     Brandenburg  received  the  secu-  try  thenceforth  the   theatre  of  all  tbi*    * 

larized  bishoprics  of  HaIberHtadt,Mindeu,  quarreb  of  Europe.    One  military  stir    ' 

Caniin,  and  the  reversion  of  Magdeburg,  aficr  another  was  established ;  and  tbe 

Mecklenburg   rcceivc<l    the    secularized  German  nation,  impeded,  in  a  thousuvi 

bislioprica  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzcburg ;  ways,  in  its  moiiuloctures  and  commnrf. 

Hanover,    alternately    with    a    Catholic  labored  only  to  support  a  number  ot' 

bishof),  the  bishopric  of  Osnabriick  and  petty,  yet  overgrown  armies,  ridienlou' 

some  convents ;  Hcsse-Cussel,  the  abbey  courts  and  foreign  emliaaBies.    The  ari^ 

of  Hirschfeld  and  CiOOflOO  German  dof-  tocratic  principle  was  develope^l  at  tbo 

lani.    The  United  Netherlands  were  ac-  expense  of  the  monarchical,  so  that  tbr    , 

knowledgcd  as  an   independent  nation,  empire,  which  always  had  the  dindvan-    ' 

and  the  Swiss  as  entirely  separate  from  tages  both  of  an  electoral  and  a  hcradicvr    ' 

the  Carman  empire.     France  and  Swe-  monarchy,  without    the    advantaees  of    ! 

don  undertook  to   guaranty  this  peace,  either,    now    became    entirely   cnppied.    | 

The  solemn  protest  of  ])ope  Innocent  France  and  Sweden  acquired  great  in-    \ 

X  against  these  tcnns,  particularly  in  re-  fluence  in  Germany  by  this  peace,  owiDf 

Hpert  to  the  injury  done  to  the  papal  see  to  the  contemptible  pride  of  tbe  penv 

bv  the  secularization  of  bishoprics  and  princes  of  the  country,  and  their  insensi- 

abl)eyH,  &c.,  wos  not  reganled  ;  but  tbe  oility  for  the  general  well-beiiic  of  thr 

complete  execution  of  the  conditions  of  nation.     Though  w^ell  aware  that  iudi 

the*  treaty  was  obstructed  by  many  diffi-  speculations  ore  useless,  the  historian  can 

culties.    The  war  was  even  continued  be-  hardly  help  asking  himself^  How  diffin^ 

tween  France  with  Savoy  on  the  one  side,  ent  would  nave  been  the  destiny  of  Eo- 

and  Spain  with  Lorraine  on  the  other ;  rope  but  for  the  ball  which  put  an  ead  to 

also  between  Spain  and  Portugal. — See  the  precious  life  of  Grustavus  AdolpbM 

Von  Woltmann's  History  of  the  Peace  of  on  the  field  of  Lfitzen  ? 
H'tstphalia  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808). — ^Tbis        Wkthersfielo  Prison.    ( 

peace  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  political  Ditcipline.) 
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TUir ;  the  name  of  a  family  long  ment  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  The 
at  Baale^  several  of  the  membera  results  of  the  inquiries  into  which  his 
1  were  hisfal^  distixiffuished  as    lectures  led  him  he  gave  to  tlie  public  in 

and   theofogians. — Mm   James    several  works,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
bom  in  1608|  is  said  to  have  grad-    lowing: — Contributions  to  an  Introduc- 
Bade  Ma  doctor  in  phikwoi^y  be-    tion  to  the  Old  Testament  (1806—1807) ; 
ltd  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.    Manual  of  Hebraico- Jewish  Archeology 
QOlered  the  church,  he  devoted    (1814) ;  Manual  of  a  Historico-Criticai 
urith  nneommon  aidor  and  per-    Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1817), 
e^  to  the  reetoration  of  the  purity    of  which  a  second  edition  has  appeared 
Et  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  in    (vol.  i.  in  1823,  vol.  ii.  in  1826).    His  in- 
se  of  this  oAigect,  viated  most  of    vestigations  led  him,  in  some  cases,  to 
apel  fibraries  of  France,  Switzer-    views  and  hypotheses  which  met  witli 
tminiy  and  England,  examining    much  opposition ;  e.  g.  tliat  the  Penta- 
■ting  their  various  manuscripts,    teuch  consists  of  a  collection  of  works 
return  to  Bade,  he  declared  his    which  originated  independently  of  each 
I  of  publishing  a  new  treatise  on    other,  and  were  brought  toother,  towards 
artant  sabject,  under  the  title  of    the  end  of  the  Jewish  exile,  in  an  epic 
uma  ad  Abvt  Te9tamenii  Gntci    poem,  having  for  its  object  the  exaltation 
m  aeturatiuimam  e  vduttissimis    of  the  theocracy.    He  formed  a  connexion 
f  Jl^muierwHs  denuo  procuran-    with  Augusti,  with  a  view  of  preparing  a 
bis  annunciation  excited  consid-    new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  (Hei- 
ineasinesB   among  the    German    delberg,  1809^1811,  5  vols.),  of  which 
who   exerted   themselves  with    competent  judges  have  thought  the  parts 
set  to  procure  the  suppression  of    prepared  by  De  Wette  the  best    His 
vhieh,  they  ftared,  might  unsettle    attachment  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
tved  verrion,  that  the  council  re-    his  friend  Fries  (q.  v.)  appears  in  his 
aanetion  or  permit  the  publica-    work  On  Religion  and  Theology  (1815 
Tetstein,  in  conseauence,  remove    and  1821),  one  of  the  most  important 
Dd,  wfaeie  he  puUished  his  book    contributions  of  modem   times   to  the 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  by    philosophical    criticism    of    doffmatics. 
lODsmnts  to  the  professorship  of    His  Biblical  Dogmatics  of  the  Old  and 
ind  phiksophy,  then  become  va-    New  Testament  (1813  and  1818)  also  has 
the  rerignation  of  Le  Clerc.    In    the  stamp  of  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  as 
793  appeared  his  last  work,  an    has  likewise  his  Christian  Morals  (3  vols., 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  two    1819—1821].    But,  during  the  writing  of 
nnies^  with  the  text  as  generally    this  work,  the  situation  of  De  Wette  was 
,  and  the  vark>u8  readings,  notes,    suddenly  chanced.     He  had  found,  in 
ow.    To  this  he  also  annexed  two    1818,  a  hospitable  reception  in  the  house 
S|MesofGlemens  Roman  us,  from    of  the  parents  of  Sand  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
manuscript,  with  a  Latin  version,    the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  that  young 
al  Anvterdam,  March  24, 1754.      man,  De  Wette  thought  it  his  duty  to 
rs,  William  Martin  Lebcrecht  de,    write  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  un- 
md  orofessor  of  theology  in  the    happ^  mother  of  the  youth.    The  letter 
tj  or  Baale,  was  bom  in  1780,  in    contained    this    passage  :     *'  The    spirit 
^  of  Ulla,  in  Weimar,  where  his    of    faith    and    confidenee    with    which 
pas  minister.    In  1796,  he  entered    the    deed    was    performed    is    a    good 
DDBsium  of  Weimar.     He  there    sign  of  the  times.    The  deed,  considered 
•cqounted  with  Mounicr  (q.  v.),    in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  immoral. 
eh  emigrant,  whose  son  he  in-    Evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but 

and  accompanied  on  a  journey  only  by  good.  No  right  can  be  founded 
Beriand  and  Grenoble.  In  1799,  on  wrong,  cunning  or  violence,  and  the 
t  to  the  university  of  Jena,  and  good  end  does  not  justify  the  means." 
theolQay.  In  1805,  he  published  A  dispastdonate  reader  will  find  an  apolo- 
le  on  me  Mosaic  books ;  and  his  gy  for  this  language  when  he  considers 
I  on  the  same  subject  met  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ippcobation.  In  1807,  he  was  ten,  and  that  all  allow  Sand  to  have  t>ccn 
sd  sre/^ffor  extraordinariita  of  actuated  merely  by  a  sense  of  duty  when 
()hy  at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1809,  he  committed  the  murder.  After  the 
the  theolo^cal  ftculty  of  the  same  letter  was  made  uublic,  De  Wette  main- 
ilTas  vro/Swor  orifinariia  of  theol-  tained  that  it  ought  to  be  cousidered  that 
n  18i0^  ne  accepted  an  appoint-    it  was  of  a  private  character,  addressed 
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merely  to  the  mother  of  the  tmibftaoate  atorms  are  occaaooed  by  a  sulrten 

vouth,  and  that  aU  he  wished  waa  to  be  communicatioo  with  lake  Conatti 

Judged  by  a  competent  tribunal ;  hot  the  Switzerland, 
miniatiy  of  public  instruction  diamiaaed        Wetthv,  Couirrs  or  ;  a  diadny 

him  without  further  inquiry.    The  aenate  fiunily  in  the  middle  asea,  fitmi  wn 

of  the  university  attempted  to  intercede  the  preaent  reigning  houses  of  8 

for  him,  but  was  severely  reprimanded,  derive  their  origin.    The  name  ii 

Upon  leaving  hia  situation,  he  addressed  from  a  Sclavonic  place,  in  the  diM 

manly  letters  to  the  king,  the  minister  Magdeburff.     The  first  of  this  1 

and  the  senate.    He  refused  to  accept  a  known  wim  certainty,  is  Dieterich, 

quarter's  nlarr  ofier^  him  bf  the  min-  of  Wettin,  who  died  in  962.     U 

ister,  and  left  Beriin.    He  received  man^  scendant,  Frederic  the  Warlike,  w 

proofs  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  his  feoflRdd  by  the  emperor  Sigianmi 

aituation.     In  Weimar,  he  finished  his  1423,  with  Saxony,  and  the  dign 

Chriatian    Morals,    prepared    a   critical  elector  was  connected  with  hia  fie£ 

edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Luther  Saxomf.) 

(of  which  the  first  volume,  containing  the        Wetde,  Roger  van  der.    (See  J 
letters  of  Luther,  appeared  at  Berhn  in        Wetmoutb  ;  a  seaport,  borougl 

1825),  and  wrote  a  work  called  Hieodor  market-town  of  Eln^dand,  in  Dona 

odor  die  ffeihe  dt»  ZweiyUrs  (Berlin,  1822),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  cel^irali 

which,  in  the  form  of  a  biography,  ^ves  fashionable  bathing-place.    It  is  ai 

hia  views  on  the  most  important  subjects  on  the  British  channel,  at  the  w 

of  dogmatics,  morals,  aesthetics  and  pas-  side  of  a  moat  beautiful  bay,  wA 

toral  theology.    It  shows  how  his  soul  tected  fi!t>m  the  north  winds  by  hil 

had  risen  above  the  difliculties  of  his  sit-  communicates  with  Melcombe  Re; 

uation.     He  now  felt  the  desire  of  be-  which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome 

coming  uaeful  as  a  preacher,  and  appeared  brid^.    Weymouth  became  a  pli 

in  the  pulpit  in  several  places  in  nis  na-  fashionable  resort  in  consequenee 

tive  country.    He  also  published  several  being  frequented  by  George  III,  i 

of  his  sermons,  by  which  the  ccmgrega-  now  greatly  enlarged  by  the  adititf 

tion  of  St  Catharine's  church,  at  Bruns-  many  new  and  elegant  buildings 

wick,  were    induced  to   invite  him  to  fashionable  promenade  is  on  the 

become  a  candidate    for  the  place  of  nade,  which  is  a  beautiful  raised  tc 

aasistant  clergyman,  in  1821.    He  accept-  of  considerable  length  and  l»«adtl 

ed  the  invitation,  and  was  unanimously  in  the  most  perfect  repair,  with  a 

elected ;  but  the  government  refused  to  gradually  descending  to  the  sanda. 

confirm  his  election,  though  the  tbeologi-  united  borough  of  Weymouth  and 

cal  fiusultiea  at  Jena  and  Leipsic  had  de-  combe  Re^  sent  four  members  to  j 

clared  that  he  had  not  rendered  himself  ment  previous  to  the  reform  act  or 

unfit  for  the  ministry  by  his  letter  to  which  deprived  it  of  two  of  its  met 

Sand*s  mother.    De  Wette  therefore  ac-  Population,  7655. 
cepted  a  theological  appointment  in  the        Wezlar,  formeriy  a  free  imperii 

university  of  Basle,  to  which  he  went  in  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 

the  spring  of  1822.    He  soon  acquired  1814,  belouginff  to  the  Prussian  pn 

the  greatest  esteem  by  his  lectures  in  his  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  goven 

new  sitimtion.    His  Lectures  on  Morals  of  Coblentz,  has  a  romantic  situaii 

(Berlin,  1823, 2  vols.)  were  delivered  be-  the  Lahn.    It  contains  750  house 

fore  a  mixed  audience.     His   Sermons  4200  inhabitants.    The  principal  bo 

appeared  in  1826—1827,  and  his  Lectures  is  the  cathedral.    Wezlar  is  famo 

on  Religion,  its  Essence  and  its  Forms  of  having  been,  as  long  as  the  empire 

Manifestation,  Berlin,  1827.     We  believe  ed,  the  seat  of  the  court  of  the  « 

that  he  is  at    present  chiefly  occupied  called  the  imperial  chamber,    (q,  v.) 

with  the  revision  of  his  works  and  with  papers    belonging  to  80,000  ie|^ 

his  edition  of  Luther.  cesses  are  preserved  in  a  particular 

Wetter,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  East  ing  in  this  place.    The  imperial  cii 

Gothland,  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  from  was  fixed  in  Wezlar  in  ie9a    In 

ten  to  sixteen  wide,  is  deep  and  clear.    It  it  was,  of  course,  dissolved.     In  181 

is  supposed  to  prognosticate  the  approach  city  and  territorv  were  given  to  tb 

of  stormy  weather.  Like  all  inland  pieces  chancellor  of  tfce  empire,  subaaqi 

of  water  surrounded  with  mountains,  it  the  grand  duke  of  Frankfort, 
is  subject  to  sudden  storms  in  still  weath-        Whale  (balitna).     Tbm  *w»n 

er;  and  superstition  has  reported  that  these  much  resemble   fish    in   dieir  ex 
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bat  they  are  almost  onivereally  is  open,  it  presents  a  cavity  lai^  enough 
red  as  uch  by  the  great  mass  of  to  contain  a  boat  full  of  men,  beins  six 
d.  If,  however,  we  examine  their  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  hiSi  in 
e  more  carefully,  we  shall  tind  front,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  long.  These 
By  difier  fiom  quadrupeds  only  aninutls  have  no  voice,  but,  in  breathing 
r  onaoa  of  motion.  They  are  or  blowing,  make  a  veiy  loud  noise :  tlie 
looded,  breathe  atmospheric  air  vapor  they  discharxe  is  ejected  to  the 
id  by  means  of  lungs,  and  bring  height  of  some  yar&,  and  appears,  at  a 
d  suckle  their  young  in  the  same  distance,  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  The  usu- 
tt  quadrupeds :  in  short,  all  the  al  rate  at  which  they  swim  seldom  ex- 
>f  their  organization  are  the  same  ceeds  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  though 
lis  daai  of  animals.  The  body  their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at  tlie  rate 
:  are  continuous,  the  latter  taper-  of  eight  or  nine,  this  sneed  never  coutiii- 
ImUy,  and  terminatinff  in  a  lar^,  ues  longer  than  for  a  lew  minutes  before 
tail  tiWilaginous  fin :  the  hind  feet  it  relaxes  to  almost  one  half.  They  arc 
gether  wanting,  but  their  position  also  capable  of  ascending  with  such  ra- 
ced by  two  small,  rudimentary  pidity  as  to  leap  entirely  out  of  the  wa- 
Borek^ped  in  the  skin :  the  fore  ter,  which  feat  they  sometimes  perform 
''e  ezcemally  the  form  of  tins  or  apiiarently  as  an  amusement,  to  the  no 
;  but  they  possess  the  same  bones  small  terror  of  inexperienced  fishers. 
of  quaiuupeds,  flattened,  howev-  Sometimes  tliey  throw  themselves  into  a 
teneOf  and  enveloped  in  a  tendi-  perpendicular  posture,  with  their  heads 
smbruie:  the  head  is  of  enormous  downwards,  and,  rearing  their  tails  on 
Den  occupying  one  third  of  the  high,  beat  tlie  w^ater  with  tremendous  vi- 
,gth  of  the  animal ;  and  the  open-  olence :  the  sea  is  then  thrown  into  foau], 
he  mouth  corresponds  in  magui-  and  the  air  filled  with  vauors :  the  noise, 
le  neck  is  excessively  short,  and  in  calm  weather,  is  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
]y  appears  to  be  altoffether  want-  tance,  and  the  concentric  waves,  produced 
)  nostrils  are  the  blow-holes  or  by  tlie  concussions  on  the  water,  ai-e 
9^  sittiated  at  the  top  of  the  head,  communicated  abroad  to  a  considerable 
18  of  which  atmo6i>heric  air  |)en-  extent.  Sometimes  the  whale  shakes  its 
to  the  lungs  when  the  animal  mighty  tail  in  the  air,  which,  cracking 
the  surface  of  tlie  water:  the  skin  hke  a  whip,  resounds  to  tlie  distance  ot 

S  destitute  of  hairs ;  and  lieneath  two  or  three  miles.    Whales  usually  rc- 

coating  of  oily  fkt,  commonly  main  at  the  surface  to  breathe  about  two 

IttUer,  envelopes  the  animal :  the  minutes,  seldom  longer,  during  vvhich 

«    exceedingly  small,  compared  time  they  "  blow"  eight  or  nine  times, 

B  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  the  eX-  and  then  descend  for  an  interval  of  five 

sar  is  akogetber  wanting:   their  or  ten  minutes,  but    sometimes,  when 

in  consequence,  would  not  seem  feeding,  fifteen  or  twenty.    When  struck, 

ty  acute ;  neither  do  they  display  they  have  been  known  to  descend  to  tlie 

Dtelligence:  the  sea  afibrds  tneni  perpendicular  dcptli  of  a  mile,  and  witli 

xse  of  food,  which  they  ore  eim-  such  velocity,  that  instances  have  occur- 

procure  with  little  diflirulty ;  and  red  iu  which  tliey  have  broken  theur  jaw- 

d  in  their  size  and  strength  a  suf-  bones  by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bot- 

UDlection  against  most  dangers. —  torn.    'I'heir  food  consists  of  molluscs, 

nnmon  or  Greenland  whole  (B.  shrimps,  and  other  sinuH  crustaceous  ani- 

Kf )  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but,  in  inals.    When  feeding,  they  swim  with 

lace,  the  upper  jaw  is  funiiphcd  considerable  velocity,  below  the  surface, 

UMvene  layers  of  a  homy  sub-  with  the  jaws  widely  extended ;  a  stream 

called  haUen  or  tohatebone,  which,  of  water  consequently  enters  the  capa- 

edm,  split    into    long,  slender  cious  mouth,  bearing  along  large  quanti- 

Ais  species  is  productive  of  ties  of  marine  insects.    The  water  es- 

1  dian  any  other;  and,  being  less  capes  again  at  the  sidets,  but  the  food  is 

dower  in  hs  motion,  and  more  entangled  and  strained  by  the  whalebone, 

ban  the  rest  of  its  kind  of  siini-  which,  from  its  compact   arrangement, 

mitude,  is  more  easily  captured,  does  not  allow  a  particle  of  the  size  of  the 

hBy  mwn,  its  length  is  from  fifty  smallest  grain  to  escape.    Whales,  though 

-five  feet,  larely,  if^ever,  reaching  often  found  in  great  numbere  together, 

,  sod  its  greatest  cuxumference  can  scarcely  be  said  to  Ije  gregarious,  oc- 

toy  to  forty :  the  ordinary  weight  curring,  most  generallv,  solitory,  or  in 

t  MveDtj  tons.    When  the  mouth  pairs,  excepting  when  drawn  to  the  same 
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bj  the  Htnetiao  of  an 

dir  p«fai«ble  food,  or  a  cbotee  Miimiim  of  produeed  i^ 

cheice.    Tbgy  occur  aw  alwuidatl jr  m  Wbeo  the 

the  fixnien  aeas  of  Greeabnd,  and  DanrM  caBDot  be 

mtmim,  in  Baffin's  and  HodaaB*!  ba^  m  timea  dnwa  ibe  boat  nader  wal 

tbe  aea  to  tbe  DOitbward  of  Bemna's  aTCia^  tfar  uBder  wader  of  a 

«niia,aDdakiDf  BOoiepariaoftbeDorai-  wbale,  wbacb  ateadlr 

era  riwrea  of  Am,  and  probably  of  Anwr-  mf  MiiidL,  ia  aboai  tkkty 

ica.    Tber  are  never  met  witfa  in  tbe  peater  tbe  talouty,  tbe  oMre  c 

Crennan  ocean,  and  iv«hr  witbin  two  Ue  tbedkiaBoe  to  wbieb  ii  deao 

bundred  ieagoea  of  the  Brickfa  coaM ;  tbe  loofer  tbe  tinw  it  i >!■■!■  u 

but  along  tbe  coa«a  of  Afiica  and  South  ter,  ao  mncb  gujatu  ip  propart 

America,  they  are  found,  periodically,  in  rihantaimi  and   tbe  fooiCf  d 

cttfiderBble  numbeni,  and  are  capomd  piiwhing  iia  captore.    Wbeneta 

by  the  aoutbera  Briiirii  and  American  peanii  tbe  aanidBf  boatt  makf 

whalers.     It  is  not,  bowereiv  certainly  place  witb  their  otiiKMl  apeed ; 

ascertained,  whether  diia  apeciea  ia  ideo-  they  reach  it,  each  harpooocr  ph 

tical  with  the  nortbeni,  tboogb  it  eri-  baipooo  into  its  back,  to  tbe  db 

dently  approachea  it  rerj  doaeiy^ — ^Tbe  three,  four,  or  naore,  arcordipi 

instfumenis  of  general  oae,  in  ibe  cap-  size  of  tbe  whale  and  tbe  nalBi 

ture  of  the  wbde,  are  the  bsipoou  and  situation.    Most  frequently,  bow 

lance.    The  bsipoou  ia  an  inamment  of  whale  dtjfgnds,  for  a  few  iniaa 

iron,  about  three  feet  in  length,  termi-  receiring  tbe  aeeood  harpoon,  aa 

natinff  in  an  arrow-shaped  bcM,  tbe  two  the  other  boats  to  await  iia  retn 

fafandieaofwhichhaTetnlernailyasDnU-  surfoce,  before  any  fiuther  altad 

er  revetaed  barb,  reaembfing  the  beard  of  made.     It  ia  afieiwaida  acsivi 

a  fish-hook.     When  this  inatiument  is  with  lance^  which  are  thmai 

foroedfby  ablow,  intotbefeiof  a  whale,  body,  aiming  at  the  Titala.    A 

and  the  line  ia  held  ti^t,  the  principal  exhamted  1^  numerous  wooodi 

baiiia  aeiae  the  strong  ligamenioua  fibres  loas  of  blood,  tbe  huge  animal 

of  the  blubber,  and  prerent  it  firom  being  the    approach   ci  death    by    i 

withdrawn.    The  lance  is  a  spear  of  iron,  ing  finom  the  blow-boles  a  mi 

six  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  head  blood  akmg  with  the  air    soad 

of  steel,  made  very  thin  and  ezceedinghr  which  it  usually  expires,  and,  fii 

sharp,  seren  or  eight  inches  in  lengtL  of  Mood  alon^    The  aea,  to  a , 

and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  tent  round,  is  dyed  wkh  ita  bk 

Theae  two  instiuments,    tocether    with  the  ice,  boats  mod  men   are  ac 

lines,  boats  and  oara,  form  aU  the  nece»-  drenched  with  it      Its  final  o 

sary  uiparatus  for  capturing  the  whale,  sometimes    preceded    by    a   oc 

Considersble  addreas  is  requisite  to  ap-  struggle,  in  which  the  tail,  reared, 

proach  sufficiently  near  to  the   animal  and  violendy  jerked  in  the  air,  : 

during  its  short  stay  at  the  surfece ;  but  to  the  diabsnce  of  mileiL     la 

when  this  hss  been  accomplished,  Uie  turns  upon  its  back  or  its  aidi 

hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it,  and,  ends  this  remarkable  contest  bed 

an  instant  before  the  boat  touches,  buries  man  ingenuity  and  brute  force,  i 

the  harpoon  in  its  back.    But  if;  while  man  seems  to  be  chiefly  indebied 

the  boat  is  at  a  little  distance,  the  whale  cess  to  his  own  apparent  insia 

should  indicate  his  intention  of  diTin?,  to  the  animal  exbaurting  itself  03 

the  harpoon  is  thrown  6rom  the  han<} ;  eflorta,  and  to  the  necessity  it  ia  i 

and  when  this  is  done  skilfully,  it  is  effi-  coming  to  tbe  surfoce  to  breati 

cient  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  ynrds.  remarkable    exhaustion    obautw 

Tbe  wounded  whale  makes  a  conviilsire  wounded  whale,  on  its  reuppai 

efibrt  to  escape.    Then  is  the  moment  of  the  surfoce,  is  tbe  efi*ect  of  tfaa  al 

danger ;  and  both  boat  and  men  are  ex-  credible  pressure  to  which  the 

posod  to  destruction  fiom    the    rioleot  must  have  been  expoaed  at  tbe  1 

blows  of  its  ponderous  tail    Tbe  animal  seven  or  eight  hundred  feth  ma- 

immediately  sinks  under  water :  after  this  sure  on  tbe  surfiux  of  its  bodya: 

it    usually    pursues   its  course   directly  200,000  tons,  and  which  ia  sofl 

downwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the  force  the  water  through  the  pan 

aea.    Tbe  utmost  care  and  attention  are  hardest  wood.— For  a  foil  aceoa 

requisite,  00  the  part  of  every  peraon  in  whale,  as  well  as  of  the  varkNi 

the  boat,  while  the  lines  are  running  out ;  of  fishing  in  pack,  fiekl,  or  b^r  i 
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die  mbnqiMnt  opentioiifl  upon  akm  smooth,  excepting  on  themdes  of  the 
I  bo^^y  we  mmt  reter  to  the  work  thorax,  where  are  some  remarkable  longi- 
■bf,  wiiere  the  reader  will  find  tudinal  folds.  The  phualus  occurs,  in 
:  cedain  inibiniation  on  this  sub-  great  numbers,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  espe- 
b*!  al  IflMt^  M  the  business  is  car-  cially  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  between 
in  the  Polar  aeas^ — The  various  Cherie  island  and  Novk  Zembla,  and  also 
wblch  the  difibrent  parts  of  the  near  Jan  Mayen.  It  is  seldom  seen 
re  applied,  are  too  numerous  for  among  fnuch  ice,  and  seems  to  be  avoided 
.  ben :  aumoe  it  to  aay,  the  whale  by  the  common  whale ;  and,  consequent- 
inna  an  important  branch  of  com-  ly,  tlie  whale  fishera  view  its  appearance 
idyindeedyieeme  almost  indispen-  with  concern. — ^The  cachalot  or  sperma- 
the  exisieDoe  of  some  northern  ceti  whale  ( jp^^e^er  nuicroc^halua]  differs 
The  naor-back  (B.  pliusaliu)  is  from  the  above-mentioned  animals  in 
'  the  meet  powerful  ana  bulky  of  many  important  particulars.  The  moi|t]i 
and,  eooae^uently,  of  the  whole  is  entirely  destitute  of  whalebone,  and 
raatiMi.  It  is  readily  distinguish-  the  lower  Jaw  is  armed,  on  each  side,  witli 
die  preoeding  by  the  presence  of  a  row  of  about  twenty  thick,  conical 
fin ;  its  form  is  less  cylindrical,  teeib,  which  fit  into  corresponding  de- 
propoiticaiably  longer,  the  whale-  pressions  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  blow- 
Qfter,  its  breathing  or  blowing  hole  is  single,  not  syiumetrical,  but  direct- 
lent,  and  il0  speed  greater.  The  ed  towards  the  lefl  side,  and  placed  at  the 
abmit  one  hundred  feet,  and  its  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  snout. 
ciroomfeience  thuty  or  thirty-  The  left  eye  is  also  smaller  than  the  other. 
I  bloiring,  in  calm  weather,  may  The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  termi- 
l  at  the  distanoe  of  a  mile.  Its  nating  abruptly  in  front ;  but  the  lower 
■peed  la  about  twelve  miles  an  jaw  is  verv  long  and  narrow.  The  upper 
t  n  by  no  means  a  timid  animal ;  part  of  the  head  is'  composed  of  large 
n  CMaely  puiaued,  does  not  at-  cavities,  separated  by  cartilaginous  par- 
ootatrip  the  boat,  but  merely  en-  titions,  filled  with  an  oil  which  condenses 
\o  avoid  it  by  divmg  or  changing  and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  forming  the 
ion.  If  harpoone<^  or  otherwise  well-known  substance  called  spermaceti. 
\f  it  then  exerts  all  its  energies,  This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  fisher}'; 
,pea  with  its  utmost  velocity,  but  for  their  body  does  not  yield  a  gr^  pro- 
tie  dinoaition  to  retaliate  on  its  portion  of  blubber.  The  spermaceti  whale 
It  seldom  lies  quietly  on  tho  is  found  in  all  seas,  but  most  abundantly 
i  the  water  while  blowing,  but  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  gregarious ;  and 
laa  a  velocinr  of  fi>ur  or  five  miles  herds  are  firequently  seen  containing  two 
and,  whenit  descends,  very  rare-  hundred  or  more  individuals.  Such 
I  ita  tail  into  the  air,  whicn  is  a  herds,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
leral  practice  with  the  common  old  males,  are  composed  of  females,  who 
Ita  great  speed  and  activity  ren-  appear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bffienlt  and  dangerous  object  of  males.  The  moles  are  distinguished,  by 
faile  the  small  quantity  of  mferior  the  whalers,  as  <*  bulls,"  and  the  females 
(da  makea  it  imworthy  the  gen-  they  call  ^  cows."  The  bulls  attack  with 
aition  of  the  fishers.  Wnen  great  violence,  and  inflict  dreadful  inju- 
i  flequendy  drags  the  ftst-boat  ries  upon  other  males  of  the  species  which 
li  speed  thriNMdi  the  water,  that  attempt  to  join  the  herd.  Whenever  a 
le  to  be  canieaimmediately  be-  number  of  them  are  seen,  four  boats, 
I  nadi  of  asastance,  and  soon  each  provided  with  two  or  three  line& 
Igbt  of  both  boats  and  ship.  It  two  harpoons,  four  lances,  and  a  crew  of 
i  known  to  dive  obliquely  with  sbc  men,  proceed  in  pursuit,  and,  if  pos- 
oekj  that  480  ftthoms,  or  more  sible,  each  boat  fastens  to  a  distinct  an- 
r  a  mOe,  of  line  were  withdrawn  imal,  and  each  crew  kill  their  own. 
boat  in  about  a  minute  of  time.  When  one  is  struck  out  of  a  herd,  it 
liannll,  compared  vrith  that  of  commonly  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed 
man  whale ;  tne  fins  long  and  by  the  rest  It  seldom  descends  fiir  under 
dw  ti^  about  twelve  feet  broad ;  v<rater,  but  generally  swims  off  ^th  great 
abone  about  fbur  feet  in  length,  rapidity,  stopping  idfler  a  short  course,  so 
i/Af  and  narrow ;  the  blubber  thattheboat  can  be  drawn  up  to  it  bv  the 
iglit  inebea  thick,  of  indifierent  line,  or  be  rowed  sufficiently  near  to  lance 
Aa  eolor,  bluish-Uack  on  the  it.  In  the  agonies  of  death,  the  sdrug- 
1  bfanh-gray  on  the  belly ;  the  gle5i  <  f  the  animal  are  tremendous :  the 
cm.         18 
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surface  of  the  ocean  is  lashed  into  foam  on  all  sides.  The  hull  of  the  resMl  wn 
by  the  motions  of  its  tail ;  and  the  boats  furnished  by  an  individual,  who  commas- 
are  kept  aloof,  lest  they  should  be  dashed  ly  took  upon  himself  the  CQmmind:  i 
to  pieces.  When  a  herd  is  attacked  in  sail-maker  supplied  the  sails,  a  cooperw 
tliis  way,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  number  are  casks,  &c  The  parties  ennged  m  td- 
often  killed :  those  which  have  l)cen  only  venturers :  each  person  shared  in  lb 
wounded  are  rarely  captured.  The  sep-  produce  according  to  his  proportioB  d 
aration  of  the  blubl>er,  or  ^  flensing,"  is  the  outfit,  and  the  crew  was  hired  on  ih 
sometimes  done  differently  from  the  man-  same  principle,  which  is  also  practised  t 
ner  used  in  polar  whaling.  A  strap  of  a  considerable  extent  in  the  U.  States  I 
blubber  is  cut  in  a  spiral  direction,  and,  its  most  flourishing  state  (about  1080),  tb 
being  raised  by  tackles,  turns  the  animal  Dutch  whale  fishery  employed  about  96 
round,  as  on  an  axis,  until  nearly  oil  the  ships  and  14,000  sailors.  The  wan  o 
blubber  is  stripped  off.  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  begn 
Whale  Fishert.  The  Biscayans  ning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries *aiiiii 
were  tlie  first  people  who  prosecuted  the  hilated  this  branch  of  Dutch  indottn 
whale  fishery  as  a  regular  commercial  and,  in  1828,  only  one  ship  sailed  fni 
pursuit  They  carried  it  on  with  great  vig-  Holland.  The  English  whale  fishery  m 
or  in  the  twelflh,  thirteenth  and  four-  at  first  carried  on  by  exclusive  compania 
teenth  centuries.  The  whales  taken  by  but  with  little  success.  In  1732,  a  booi 
tliem  were  not,  however,  so  largo  as  those  ty  of  twenty  shillings  a  ton  to  evety  ^ 
taken  in  the  polar  seas,  and  were  not  of  more  than  two  hundred  tons'  buillHi 
very  productive  of  oil;  but  their  flesh  engaged  in  the  fisheir,  was  granted  by  pv 
was  used  for  food,  and  the  whalebone,  liament,  which,  in  1749,  was  raised  to  fir 
which  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  was  ty  shillings,  and  continued,  with  some  it 
applied  to  various  useflil  purposes.  The  riations  (being  finally  reduced,  in  1796^ k 
failure  of  whales  in  the  b^  or  Biscay  put  twenty  shillings),  till  1824,  when  it  cnsed 
an  end  to  this  fishery.  The  voyages  of  The  total  amount  of  bounties  paid  fm 
the  English  and  Dutch  to  the  Northern  1750  to  1824  has  been  estimatea  at  abw 
ocean,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India,  £2,500,000 ;  but  the  success  of  firitid 
laid  open  the  haunts  or  the  whale ;  and  whalers,  even  with  this  advantage,  ii  t 
vessels  were  fitted  out  by  those  nations,  he  attributed  principally  to  the  decline  of 
the  harpooners  and  part  of  the  crew  be-  the  Dutch  fishery.  In  1815,  there  ww 
ing  Biscayans.  The  numbers  of  whales  134  British  ships,  witli  5800  seamen,  co- 
were  here  so  great,  and  the  capture  so  gaged  in  the  northern  whale  fisliery,  and 
easy,  that  many  were  killed  and  aban-  about  thirty  shins,  with  800  men,  in  dw 
doned  merely  from  the  ships  being  southern.  In  1821,  when  the  numberwas 
full.  It  was  the  practice  of  these  times  greatest,  tlierc  were  142  sliips,  of  44^ 
to  boil  the  blublter  on  shore  in  the  north,  tons,  and  with  6074  men  engaged  in  ifac 
and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil  and  whole-  nortiicm  fishery;  in  1824,  1^  shipi^  of 
bone  ;  and  the  Dutch  constructed  a  con-  35,1114  tons,  and  4867  men ;  immedi- 
siderable  village  on  the  northern  shore  of  ately  afler  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  tbc 
Spitzbergen,  which  they  called  Smeeren-  inunlier  fell  off  at  once,  and,  in  1«R  ii 
berg  (from  smeeretij  to  melt,  and  berg),  amounted  only  to  eighty-nine,  of  2^i 
and  wliich,during  the  busy  season,  abound-  tons.  In  1830,  of  eighty-seven  ships  fil- 
ed with  shops,  inns,  &c.  The  Dutch  ac-  ted  out  fbf  Davis's  straits,  about  eignlKi 
quired  a  decided  superiority  over  their  or  twenty-two  per  cent  were  totally  km 
comfietitors  in  the  fishery ;  and  such  was  twenty-four  returned  cleans  or  wiiboil 
the  quantity  of  oil  procured,  that  shi{)s  having  caught  a  single  fish,  and  of  tbi 
were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in  bring-  remainder  not  one  had  a  full  cargou  TIm 
ing  home  the  produce.  Whales  soon  be-  locality  of  the  northern  fislieiy  has  entirel] 
came  scarce  about  Spitzbergen,  taking  to  changed  since  the  first  expeditions.  TIm 
the  deep  ocean,  and  to  the  Greenland  seas  lietween  Spitzbersen  and  Greenknci 
seas ;  and  it  bec^ame  usual  to  send  the  have  been  entirely  lumndpned  bj  dK 
blubber  direct  to  Holland.  The  fishery  whalers,  who  now  resort  to  Baflin^biy 
had  at  first  (1614)  been  granted  to  an  ex-  and  Davis's  strait,  or  the  coasiof  WcM 
elusive  company,  but  was  thrown  open  Greenland.  The  Dutch  firat  began  lo 
in  1G42;  from  which  time  it  was  carried  frequent  Da>'is's  straits  in  1719;  but k  mi 
on  to  tlio  greatest  extent,  and  to  the  most  quite  recently  that  the  English  fine  ftl- 
advantage.  The  private  shifts  sent  out  lowed  tlieir  example.  Even  so  late  is  IM 
by  the  Dutch  were  fitted  out  on  a  princi-  the  fishery  in  the  Greentand  seas  wm  ifc* 
/Je  that  secured  economy  and  vigilance  most  considerable ;  but  within  a  ftwjfatn 
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KVi  almost  entirely  deserted.  Of  under  the  frozen  Serpent  of  the  south. 
He  shipsi  fitted  out  in  1830,  onJy  Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too  re- 
re  for  Greenland.  The  disco ve-  mote  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the 
le  in  the  northern  waters,  by  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage 
ezj>loringyoyage8(see  AcMi^Po-  and  restinc-place  for  their  victorious  in- 
simMt)^  hsTe  maide  the  fishers  dustry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
ed  with  several  new  and  advan-  discouraging  to  them  than  Uie  accumu- 
■itiiations  for  the  prosecution  of  lated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  learn 
nneai.  The  sea  in  Davis's  straits  that,  whUe  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or 
icommoded  with  field  ice  than  the  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
od  and  Spitzbergen  seas ;  but  it  others  nm  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
^  with  icenergs  (see  let),  and  the  gigantic  game  alonff  the  coast  of  BraziL" 
IB  more  dangerous.  The  South  These  are  tlic  seas  mat  are  still  vexed  by 
aijr  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  tlie  American  fisheries,  which  have  been 
till  about  the  beginning  of  our  pushed,  however,  into  higher  southern 
Miaiy  war;  and,  as  the  Americans  latitudes  than  had  ever  before  been  visit- 
ady  prosecuted  it  with  much  sue-  ed,  and  are  carried  on  from  the  shores  of 
ur  American  harpoonera  were  sent  Japan  to  the  icy  rocks  of  New  South 
ach  vessel.  In  1829,  thirty-one  Shetland.  (See  South  Polar  Islands,)* 
ere  sent  out,  of  the  burthen  of  They  havebeen  principally  carried  on  from 
[>na^  and  cairyin^  937  men,  the  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  (see  the  arti- 
having  declined  smce  1818,  when  cles),  and  have  proved  very  lucrative.  At 
lit  ahipsi  of  18,214  tons,  and  carry-  present,  they  are  also  prosecuted  with  great 
(nieny  wereenga^d  in  it  France  success  from  several  other  places.  One 
ale  years,  had  htde  share  in  the  cla^  of  ships  is  fitted  out  for  the  Pacific 
iheiy.  In  1784,  Louis  XVI  fitted  in  pursuit  of  the  spermaceti  whale. 
ihipa,  on  his  own  account,  which  Tliese  are  from  300  to  500  tons*  burdien, 
nushed  with  harpooners  and  a  carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
of  seamen  from  Nantucket.  In  and  are  absent  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
ere  were  about  forty  French  ships  six  months.  Their  number  is  about  170, 
d  in  the  fishery,  which  was  de-  of  about  02,000  tons,  and  carrying  nearly 
Iw  the  ware  of  the  French  revo-  5000  men.  Another  class  sail  to  the 
Since  the  peace,  the  government  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  in  search  of 
npted  to  revive  it,  but  witli  little  the  common  or  right  whale.    They  ave- 

The   whale  fishery  has  been  rage  about  325  tons  each,  carry  about 

m  with  greater  vifor  and  success  twenty-five  men,  and   are    absent  eight 

I  U,  States  than  from  any  other  to  twelve  months.    Tlic  whole  amount 

It  was  begun  by  the  colonists  on  of  tonnage  of  this  class  is  about  40,000 ; 

n  shores  at  a  very  early  period;  number  of  seamen  engaged,  3000.    The 

whale  having  si)andoned  them,  quantity  of  sperm  oil  brought  home  in 

frican  navigators  entered  witli  ex-  1815,  was  3944  l>arrels ;  in  1820, 34,700 ; 

117  ardor  into  the  fisheries  in  the  in  1825,^40,  and,   in  1830,  106,800. 

a  and  Southern  oceans,  from  about  The  quantity  of  whale  or  black  oil  brought 

die  of  the   eighteenth  century,  in  in  1830,  was  about  115,000  barrels ;  of 

71  to  1775^  Massachusetts  employ-  whalebone,  about  120,000  pounds.    The 

ally  183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons,m  sperm  oil  is  chiefly  used  at  home  ;  and 

iem,and  121  vesselsjof  14,026  tons,  2,500,000  pounds  of  sperm  candles  are 

Hithem  fishery.    These  were  the  made,  employing  alwut  tliirty  manufacto- 

nsecute  the  fishery  in  the  south-  ries.    The  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are 

Dtic,  on  the  coasts  of  Afiica  and  chiefly  exported  to  Europe.    From  the 

md  led  the  way  into  the  Pacific  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Look  at  the  manner,"  says  Burice  May  4, 1832,  it  appears  that  for  the  year 

» in  which  die  New  England  peo-  ending  Sept.  30, 1831,  there  were  exporl- 

f  on  the  whale  fishery.    While  ed  whale  and  other  fish  oil  to  the  value 

nr  them  among   the    tumbling  of  8554^440 ;  s[)ermaceti  oil  to  the  value 

na  of  ice,  and  behold  them  pene-  of  $53,526 ;  whalebone  to  tlie  value  of 
Dio  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of 

*B  bav^nd  Davis's  straits;  while  *  The  seas  visited  by  Ihc  Americans  are,  in  many 

ookinff  for  them  beneath  the  arc-  P*"^'  ^'^^^^^  ''"**'^"  '  \''*^  currents  are  unceriam,  and 

OOnnff  lOr  inem  oen^  me  arc  »     j,camcn  have  had  lo  construct  their  own  maps 

it  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  ^ ^  ^i^^^s.  Ycl  shipwrecks  have  been  rare.  Two 

I  opposite  re^n  of  polar  cold  ;  men  arc  always  kept   at  the  mast-head  on  tho 

f  are  al  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  lookout  for  laud  or  breakers. 
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$1333^  and  spennaced  candles  to  the  He  also  publiafaed  a  rinileDt  opj 

\-alue  of  $217,890. — See  an  ankle  in  the  paper,  called  the  True  Briton. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew  (No.  14),  by  J.  unpoverisbed  himself  by  eztrmv 

R.  McCulloch,  and  Scoreeby's  Vayxgt  to  his  estates  were,  by  a  decree  in  eb 

the  Mfrtkem  }fkaU  /Mer3f' (EUlinburgh,  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ;aiM 

1823),  and  his  Arttic  Rt^^ians,  tired  to  the  coDtinent,  and  Tkited 

Whalebone  ;  a  substance  of  the  na-  and  Madrid.     After  practising  i 

ture  of  horn,  adhering,  in  thin  parallel  thgues,  deceiring,  by  the  lewttw 

plates,  to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale,  conduct,  the  Spanish  court,  and  to 

These  lamin»  vary,  in  size,  from  three  to  alier  de  St  George,  and  renderin 

twelve  feet  in  length :  the  breadth  of  the  self  contemptible  alike  to  all  par 

largest,  at  the  thick  end,  where  they  are  deprived  himself  of  all  his  reaou 

attached  totheiaw,  is  about  a  foot.  They  reiecting   an  ofier  of  restoration 

are  extremely  elastic  AU  above  ax  feet  in  title  and  estate,  made  him  by  nr 

lensth  is  called  size  hone.    (See  Hlude.)  Walpole.    Overwhelmed  with  dc 

WHARTO!f,  Thomas,  marquis  of,  an  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  fa 

English  statesman,  was  one  of  the  firet  time  meanly  and  disreputably.     A 

persons  of  distinction  who  joined  Wil-  he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  rai 

liam  III  on  his  arrival  in  flnglaml,  and  health  as  well  as  in  fortune,  he  m 

by  that  prince  was  made  a  privy  coun-  ceeding    towards   a    mineiml  spi 

seUor  and  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  the  Catalonia,  when  he  died  at  a  am 

Trent    Queen  Anne  cresited  him  eari  lage,  in  1731.    Towards  the  ckis 

of  Whaiton ;  and,  in  1709,  he  was  sent  lire,  he  engaced  in  writing  a  tia| 

as  viceroy  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  following  the  story  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soot 

year  he  resigned  all  his  employments,  poems,  speeches,  and  letters,  with 

Being  a  zealous  whig  and  firm  supporter  prefixed,  were  published  in  1731, 

of  the   Hanoverian  succession,  he  was  volumes,  octavo, 
favored  by  George  I,  who  raised  him  to        Wheat  (triHevm  saft'nna).    Am 

the.  rank  of  marquis.    He  died  in  1715.  different  kinds  of  grain  which  fo 

Whartox,  Philip,  duke  of,  son  of  the  principal  nutriment  of  the  civilized 

preceding,  was  bom  in  1699.    He  dis-  and  to  the  culture  of  which  civi 

played,  when  quite  young,  talents  which  is  even  attributed,  b>'  ancient  and  i 

attracted  notice ;  and,  having  been  edu-  writers,  the  first  rank  is  universal 

rated  under  domestic  tutors,  at  the  age  of  ceded  to  wheat    It  is  now  cultii 

fourteen  he  married  clandestinely,  to  the  almost  all  temperate  climates,  thro 

ndisapuointment  of  his  fiither,  whose  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  all  th 

I  sliortiy  after  left  him  at  hbertv  to  inces  of  Chma,  in  Natolia,  Syria, 

follow  his  own  inclinations.    In  171b,  he  and  the  other  temperate  parts  di 

set  out  on  his  travels,  for  the  purpose  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  the  c 

finishing  hb  studies  at  Gene\-a.   But,  dis-  Good  Hope,  in  the  U.  States,  and 

gusted  with  the  sober  manners  of  that  the    extreme    southern  parts  of 

place,  he  left  his  governor  there,  and  went  America.    The  plant  belongs  to  tl 

to  Lvons,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  ly  of  the  grasses*  like  the  other  i 

the  Wetender  at  Avienon.    That  prince.  The  spikeWts  of  the  fiowcrs  are 

hi(^y  gratified    bv  nis  attentions,  cave  and  disposed  on  two  opposite  side 

him  the  title  of  duke  of  Xorthuniber-  axis,  the  whole  forming  a  tcnuina 

land.    Abouttheendof  17  lt\  he  returned  or  ear,  which,  in  one  variety,  i 

to  Eneland,  and  thence  proceeding  to  brancheil.    The  culture  of  whea 

Ireland^  where  he  possesseil  a  peerage,  he  time  immenwrial.  and  in  differe 

was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  and  climates,  has  produced  numer 

house  of  peers.    He  then  displayed  the  rieiies,  which,  iu  some  instance 

versatiUty  of  his  character  by  de^ndinsr,  even  been  mistaken  for  distinct  i 

with  all  the  poi^Trs  of  reasoning  and  elo-  Winter  wheat,  sown  in  the  sprii 

quence,  the   established  government ;  in  ripen  the  following  summer,  tlMW 

consequence    of  which  he    obtained    a  produce  of  succeeding    geuerati 

dukedom.    On  attaining  the  age  of  ma-  sprine-sown  wheat  is  RHind  to  ri| 

i>>ntv,  he  made    his  a{>pearance  in  tlie  ter.     \Vhite,  red,  awned  and   bi 

r^oglish  parliament,  where  he  pursued  a  wheat  change  and  run  into  each  i 

line  of  political  conduct  diametrically  oiy-  different  soib  and  climates ;  and  e* 

posite  to  that  which  he  had  lately  exhib-  Eg>-|)tian  wheat  is  known  to  ehaii 

ited ;  dtstinpiishing  himself  as  the  wnrm  the  single-spiked  common  pkm. 

defender  or  bishop  Atterhury,  impeached  most  permanent  TarietMS  are  the  i 

m  an  mlberem  to  the  hotae  or  Stuan.  white   grained,   and   the  apring 
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After  Bclliing,  llie  prccipilalc  ia  repeated- 
ly woslied,  ami  tlicn  piti  ill  Bquare  cahvs 
for  drying.  Tlio  Btmw  of  wheat,  from 
dry,  chalky  lends,  is  man ufai: lured  into 
bau.  Lpphom  lials  are  niotle  from  ft 
bearded  variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  rye, 
raised  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Anio,  biclwecn  Leghorn  and  Flor- 
ence, expressly  fur  ihia  nianufacture.  It 
does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in 
leiigtli,  is  pulled  greeu,  and  bleached,  bko 
flax,  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  Tho 
sirowB  are  not  split,  wbieh  renders  tha 
plait  tougher  and  more  durable.  (Sea 
StraiB.)  We  arc  ignorant  of  tlie  country 
whence  iliis  valuable  grain  was  first  de- 
rived ;  but  it  was  very  early  cithivated  in 
Sicily.— Sjiclt  [T.  tpelta]  appeora  lobe 
a  diatiiict  (species,  and  more  Imrdy  than 
common  wheat.  It  has  a  stuul  straw,  al- 
nioat  solid,  with  slroug  spikes,  and  chaff 
adlieriug  firmly  lo  tlie  grain.  Tho  grain 
is  light,  yields  liut  little  floiir,  and  makes 
but  itiditfcitnt  bread.  It  is  raised  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  elevated  situations,  where 
common  wheat  would  not  ripen ;  and  also 
in  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Genuany. 


f  mtd  Duliiuilim  o/"  IFhetil  Fhur  exported  from  Iht  U.  Slattt  during  ttn  Ytari, 
front  1821  lo  Oclobtr,  1831. 


IB  ft  biennial,  though  it 

)t  remain  above  one  year  in  the 

Provided  the  soil  be  well  pre- 

nd  dry,  and  the   grain  sown  in 

«  planlB  do  not  sutler  from  the 

cold,  eapecially  if  the  ground  ho 
.  with  aoow,     Animol  substances 

best  manure  for  wheat,  ns  con- 
rauch  gluten,  s  substance  found 
Uer  proportion  in  this  grain  than 
)tber ;  and  next  in  importance  is 
I  KDdiDg  to  the  same  effect  by 
d  eombinalions.  Wbeat  yields  a 
proportion  of  flour  than  any  olh- 
,  WkI  ia  also  more  nuiriiivc.  Glu- 
I  essential  an  ingredient  in  bread, 
iMDtadon  cannot  go  on  without  it ; 
s  inferiority  in  wet  seasons,  and 
le  wheat  is  blighted  or  ill  ripened  ; 
nee  the  sdvaotage  of  having  a 
'old  frain.  Wheat  starch  is  made 
nog  It,  aitd  afterwards  beating  it 
pen  bsn,  Tbo  mucilage,  lieing 
Eod  witb  tbe  water,  produces  tho 
fiMTDentatitai,  end  the  weak  aeid 
med  renden  the  mucillage  white. 


)i340  436,649^1 1,039 
),681  442i4t>8|  198,256 
ym  434,35^357,353 
),780(439,7fi0  252,786 
1,904433,0042^5,563 


1,680370,371308.110 

1.088 a4H,23(i 23.5,591  L ._,_.  _ 

>,96B  asi,25*i  347,2901326,1 82 

^*5fl71,876f3I9.61ii  879,430123,991 


70,873 
27,272 

18,357 
53,129 
23,258 
221,176 


2,088 
47,449 
55,818 


11,864 
6,439 

15,438 
7,885 
7,238 
5,662 
4,3(2 
5,214 


736,702 
996,792 
813,906 
857,820 


341,567  qrs.  235,108  qiK. 

n 16,590  «  2,960  ■' 

7, 425  "        " 

A 83,288  "  88,iai  » 

^ 353,956  «  519,573  « 

ny,  .  .  .  306,966  "  305^)81  " 

laoia,   .  144,549  »  76,711  " 

1, 48,939  "  14,742  « 

150,080  "  40,953  " 


75,604  qra. 


1B20. 


7,268  ■ 
76,654  ' 
184,100   ' 


Italv,  . 
Mafto,  . 
Egypt,  . 
British N. A mer-  >  egjg 

iean  colonies,  J  ^ 
U.  States,   .  .  .  113318 
Jersey,  Gueru- ) 

sey,    Alder-  [  1.3,500    "      17,34!)   « 

ney,  &.  Man,  ) 

Total  imports,  1829,  1,676,077  qrs.  i  1830, 

1,075,430;  1831,  2,319,461. 
WnEEt  A-iD  AnLE.    (See  Meehmia.) 
Wbeel-Work,    When  an  end  to  be 

accomplished,  inmecfaonics,  cannot  boat- 
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tained  with  convenience  by  the  simple  called  gtar  or  ^feortti^.    The  teeth  of  the 

wheel  and  axle  (see  Mtchanxcs\  it  ue-  wheel,  instead  of  wwfcing  in  the  IceTcv 

auentUr  iiecomcs  necessary  to  transmit  of  a  pinion,  are  aometiniee  made  to  act 

le  efliect  of  the  power  to  the  resistance,  u|)on  a  form  of  wheel  called  a  leirfa«, 

through  a  system  of  wheels  and  axles  with  cylindrical  teeth  or  ban,  called  fnm- 

acting  upon  each  other.    As*  the  wheel  dUs  or  spindUs,  Wheels  are  denomiiMled 

and  oxlo  is  only  a  modification  of  the  le-  spur,  crown^  or  hevd-gtar^  according  to 

ver,  so  a  system  of  such  machines,  acting  the  direction  or  position  of  the  teeth.    If 

one  upon  another,  is  only  another  form  the  teeth  are  peipendicular  to  the  asb  of 

of  the  compound  lever.      In  complex  the  wheel,  and  in  the  directioo  of  i» 

wheel- work,  the  power  is  applied  to  the  radii,  it  is  called  titpur-wktd.  If  the  leeifa 

circumference  of  the  first  wheel,  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 

transmits  its  effect  to  the  circumference  therefore  perpendicular  U>  its  plane,  it  ii 

of  the  second  wheel,  which  again  trans-  called  a  croim-tpAeef.    Two  spur-whesli^ 

fers  the  efiect  to  die  circumference  of  the  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pinion  which  weik  ia 

second  axle,  which  acts  upon  the  circum-  one  another,  are  always  in  the  aame  plaae, 

ference  of  the  third  wheel,  and  this,  in  the  and  have  their  axes  parallel ;  but,  when 

same  way,  transmits  the  effect  to  the  cir-  a  spur  and  crown-wheel  are  in  conneiioB, 

cumference  of  the  third  axle,  and  tlius  their  planes  and  axes  are  at  right  angles, 

the  transmission  of  the  force  is  continued  By  this  means,  therefore,  rotatoiy  metioB 

until  it  has  arrived  at  the  circumference  may  be  transferred  from  a  horizonlal  to  ■ 

of  the  last  axle,  to  which  the  weight  or  vertical  plane,  or  vict  ventu    When  the 

resistance    is  applied.     In  light  work,  teeth  are  oblique  to  the  plane  or  am- 

where  the  pressure  on  the  machinery  is  wheel,  it  is  called  a  htvdhiwhetL  In  tMi 

not  very  considerable,  the  wheels  and  case,  the  sur&ces  on  which  the  teeth  are 

axles  are  allowed  to  work  b^  the  friction  raised,  are  parts  of  the  surftcea  of  two 

of  their  surfaces,  which  is  mcreased  by  conea    The  use  of  the  bevelled  wheels  is 

cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the  to  produce  a  rotatory  motion  round  ooe 

surfaces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite  axis,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  roand 

directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur-  another  which  is  oblique  to  it;  and,  pio- 

iaces  of  the  wheeb   and  axles  buffed  vided  that  the  t^vo  axes  are  in  the  mntf 

leather.    There  are  other  ways  of  trans-  plane,  this  may  always  be  accompliriicd 

mitting  the  force  of  each  axle  to  the  cir-  by  two  bevelled  wheels, 

cumference  of  the  succeeding  wheel.    A  Wheels,  Wheel  Caeuaobs.     (Sre 

very  common  mctliod  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  Locomotion,) 

bauds,  or  belts,  round  the  circumference  Wheels,  Water.  (See  Ihfdrmdk»,\ 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  which  act  upon  Wheeler,  sir  George,  a  learned  travel- 
each  other.  The  action  is  in  this  manner  ler,  was  bom  in  1650,  and,  in  1667,  becaiiK 
transmitted  by  the  tension  of  the  rope  or  a  commoner  of  Lincoln  hall,  Oxford,  on 
strap,  and  rendered  effective  bv  friction  leaving  which  he  travelled  into  Greece 
with  the  circumferences  on  wliich  it  is  and  Asia,  in  company  with  doctor  Spon 
rolled.  Wheels  and  axles  connected  in  of  Lyons,  their  primary  olnect  being  to 
this  manner  are  called  hand-wheds.  When  copy  inscriptions  and  describe  antiquitiei. 
the  wheel  and  axle  from  which  it  receives  On  his  return,  he  presented  to  the  univer- 
moUon,  are  intended  to  revolve  in  the  sity  of  Oxford  a  valuable  collection  of 
same  direction,  the  baud  is  not  crossed,  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  In  1684. 
but  simply  passed  round  them  in  the  he  took  orders,  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
shortest  manner ;  but,  when  the  wheel  is  church  of  Durham,  and  was  preaented  to 
to  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Sprinc 
revolution  of  the  axle,  the  strap  is  crossed  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  in  1702. 
between  them.  This  latter  method  of  and  died  in  February,  1724.  In  16BI»  he 
applying  the  strap,  has  the  advantage  of  published  an  account  of  his  journey  into 
havine  more  surface  to  act  upon,  and,  Greece,  in  the  company  of  doctor  hpim, 
therefore,  having  more  friction;  but  the  in  six  books,  folio,  which  is  highly  vaued 
most  usual  way  of  transmitting  the  action  for  its  authenticity  and  information,  imer- 
of  the  axles  to  the  succeeding  wheels,  is  csting  to  the  medallist,  antiquaiy,  and 
by  means  of  teeth  or  cogs,  raised  on  their  student  of  natural  history, 
surfaces.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  cogs  Wheeling,  the  county  town  of  Obio 
on  the  wheels  are  generally  called  (eeM,  and  countv,  Virginia,  is  situated  on  a  hi|h. 
those  on  tiie  surface  of  the  axle  are  called  gravelly,  but  alluvial  bank  of  the  Ohio^  a 
Uavta.  The  axle  itself,  in  this  case,  is  called  little  above  Wheeling  creek ;  laL  40^  T  N. ; 
a  vinion.  Tlie  connexion  of  one  toothed  Ion.  80^  49^  W. ;  ninety-five  milea  bsiow 
wneel  with  another,  in  this  manner,  ia  Pittsburgh.    Tbe  town  ia  mrroimded  by 
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bold  and  precipitoua  hills,  contaiiiiDg  in-  them  too  mercifully ;  and  duke  Lauder- 
eihausdble  quantities  of  coal.  Thesehills  dale  told  king  Charles,  ^ith  an  oath,  that 
come  in  ao  near  the  river  as  to  leave  but  the  duke  had  been  so  civil  to  the  whiss 
a  >niaU  area  for  the  town ;  and  it  is  built  because  ho  was  a  whig  himself  in  lus 
principally  on  one  street    The  great  na-    heart    This  made  it  a  court  word,  and, 

tioiial  road  fiom  Baltimore,  called  the  in  a  little  time,  die  friends  and  followers 

CimbeHandnadt  meets  the  Ohio  at  this  of  the  duke  began  to  be  called  whtgs ;  and 

place.     Wheeling  is  the  firet  town  on  the  they,  as  the  other  party  did  by  the  word 

Ohio  where  certain  embarkation  in  boats  toryj  took  it  freely  enough  to  tliemselves/' 

DHiy  becaknilatedonatlowwater.  Ithas  (Defoe's   Review,   vii.)     Such   was  the 

a  fine  aurrounding  country,  and  the  land  ori^  of  tliese  celebrated  party  namei<, 

hack  of  ity  on  the  creek,  is  very  fertile,  winch  have  coutinaed,  during  tlie  space 

Theae  circumstances,  united  witli  its  fa-  of  150  years,  to  be  lx>me  by  two  great 

▼onble  position  on  the  Ohio,  give  it  ma-  divisions  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and 

ny  advantagesL    It  is  a  constant  resort  for  which,  at  least  at  many  periods,  rather 

tranreUen,  and  aeems  likely  to  become  one  deserve  the  name  of  factions  than  of 

of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  river,  partiea     But  the  origin  of  tbe  parties 

It  oootainathe  county  buildings,  and  a  great  themselves  was  much  earlier,  and  the 

number  of  warehouses,  has  manufactures  line  of  distinction  was  strongly  drawn  in 

of  earthen  ware,  &c.    Many  flat  and  keel  the  reign  of  James  I,  when  the  long 

boata  are  buih  here,  and,  of  late,  steam-  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  \mr- 

boata  in  conaideFable  numbers.    In  1B28,  liament  commenced.     The    court   and 

the  nopuhuion  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Flint,  countxy  iwrties,  the  roundheads  and  cav- 

al  SSOtfi    In  1830,  it  was  5221,  and  is  aliera,  the  commonwealth's  men  or  repub- 

lapdly  increasing.  licans   and   tlie    partisans   of    absolute 

WHsaar.    (See  SoaL)  power,  naturally  arose  from  the  mixed 

Wbkt  Slats.    (See  Slate.)  ciiaracter  and  undefined  nature  of  the 

Whst.    (See  JIfiZiL)  English  constitution,   and   the  peculiar 

Whiss  AND  ToaiES.    We  have  already  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  by 

nven  Defoe's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  the  arl)itrarY  maxims  and  acts  of  tht% 

ktter  nickname,  under  the  head  Thries.  Stuarts,  and  the  growing  wealth  and  in- 

'^Aa  to  tlie  wcurd  tr^,"  says  the  same  telligence  of  the  community.    After  the 

writer,  "  it  ia  Scotch.    The  use  of  it  be-  dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  and  its  sub- 

nn  then  when  the  western  men,  called  sequent  restoration,  a  new  feature  ap- 

Cameronianif  took  arms,  frequently,  for  peared  in  the  principles  of  its  partisans — 

their  religioiL     JHag  was  a  word  used,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 

in  thoae  parts,  for  a  kind  of  Uquor  the  indefeasible  right,  which  nfiay  be  consid- 

wcatem   Highlandmen   used   to   drink,  ercd  the  true  diaractcristic  ot  the  tory,  at 

whose  composition  I  do  not  remember,*  one  period  of  history.    The  bigotry  and 

and  ao  became  common  to  the  people  tyranny  of  James  II  united  all  pEulies 

who  drank  it.    It  aflerwards  became  a  against  him ;  and  the  'glorious  revolution' 

denomination  of  the  poor,  harassed  peo-  of  1G88  was  effected  by  the  combined 

e9  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who,  efforts  of  the  whole  nation.  "Tliowhigs," 

ing  immercifully  persecuted    by  the  says  Hume,  "suitably  to  their  ancient 

goremment  against  all  law  and  justice,  principles  of  liberty,  which  had  led  them 

tbougfat  they  had  a  civil  rifht  to  their  to  auempt  the  exclusion  bill,  easilv  agreed 

nligUNia  liberties,  and  therefore  resisted  to  oppose  a  king  whose  conduct  had  jns- 

the  power  of  the  prince   (Charles  II).  tified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had 

They  look  anna  about  1681,  being  the  prognosticated  concerning  his  succession. 

^ UMurrectton  of  Bothwell  bridge.  The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding 


Hw  duke  of  Monmouth,  then  in  favor  their  past  services  fbrgoUen,  their  rights 

faere^  waa  aent  against  them  by  Charles,  invaded,  their  religion  threatened,  agreed 

and  defeated  them.    At  his  return,  in-  to  drop,  for  the  present,  all  overstrained 

ftead  of  thanks  for  his  good  service,  he  doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  tiie 

fcond  himaelf  ill  treated  for  having  used  great  and  powerful  dictates  of  nature. 

The    nonconformists,  dreadmg  tlie  ca- 

•  BiifBst  (Mcmoirt  of  hU  own  Times)  says,  resses  of  known  and  inveterate  enemies, 

that  the  word  wfaggamj  used  by  tho  western  deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more  se- 

ScolduBea  in  driving  tiicir  horses,  was  the  ori^n  cure  from  a  prince  educoted  in  those  prin- 

rf tte  tm  ipfcy  ippUed  to  them.    Others,  with  j  j       ^^  accustomed  to  that  practice; 

IMoe,  oenwt  itirom  tbe  Scotch  word  vfhurt  or  'j  \7          n  r-.-*:^.«  «»»<>  ft»«  «  tlma   UiH 

m^mgnSMa^yAt^.    JmnieK>n  (DicUonaTj;  of  "id  thiis  all  faction  was,  for  a  ume,  laid 

lilaBcoSfc  LugiMge)  does  not  venture  to  decide,  asleep  m  England ;  and  nval  porUes,  for- 
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gectinff  their  aDunofiitjr,  had  secretly  con-  of  power  and  profit  were  in  the  liMidi  of 
curred  in  a  design  of  resisting  their  un-  the  whin.  Of  these  two  pvtiea,  tbe 
happy  and  miiwuided  sovereign."  During  tones  and  Jacobites  were  the  most  nume- 
the  reign  of  William  (1688—1702),  the  rous.  They  included  a  ceruin  nimibcr 
parties  were  not,  therefore,  so  distinctly  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  compKhended 
divided  as  they  had  been  previously,  and  a  yery  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
have  been  subsequently.  The  impeach-  terest,  and,  what  gave  them  a  prod^;kMi 
ment  of  Sacheverell  *(q.  v.),  during  the  influence  in  those  days,  a  yast  majority 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  again  brought  the  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  strength  cf 
two  theories  of  ^vemnient,  whicli  formed  the  whigs  la^  in  the  great  aristomcy,  in 
the  original  disunction  between  the  whigs  the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
and  tones,  into  collision,  and,  combined  moneyed  interests.  The  diasenten,  who 
with  some  bed-chamber  intrigues  and  held  poper}'  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
court  quarrels,  resulted  in  the  appoint-  the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  chtircb,  were 
ment  of  a  tory  ministry,  at  tlie  head  of  warmly  attached  to  a  goyemment  that 
which  were  Bolioffbroke  and  Oxford,  protected  their  religious  liberty,  and,  as 
On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano-  far  as  it  durst,  extended  to  them  eyciy 
yer  (17141  the  scale  was  again  changed,  civil  right  It  has,  perhaps,  been  Ibftii- 
and  tlie  whole  power  was  now  thrown  into  nate  in  its  results  for  Englaindy  that  her 
the  hands  of  the  whigs.  (See  Cieorge  /and  church  was  for  so  many  years  in  hostility 
H  and  Walpdt ;  on  the  origin  wSa  early  to  her  goyemment  It  was  during  ibm 
character  and  history  of  those  parties,  see  tcmporaiT  dissolution  of  the  %'aiinled 
Rapni*s  Dissertation  on  the  Jfki^s  and  alliance  between  church  and  state,  thit 
Thries,  and  Bolingbroke^s  Dissertatwn  up-  religious  (reedoin,  such  as  it  exists  among 
on  Parties,)  The  following  remarks  from  us,  struck  so  deep  and  yigorous  a  root  as  to 
a  celebrated  whi^  journal  ( Edinbuivh  Re-  witlistand  every  subsequent  effort  to  blight- 
view,  vol.  xxxviL  p.  21 — 25)  will  show  en  or  subvert  it  Itwasdurinsthispmod 
the  state  of  parties  at  that  critical  period,  that  the  annual  indenonity  bms  were  in- 
and  how  little  justice  there  is  in  the  pre-  troduced,  which,  though  they  haye  left  the 
tensions  of  the  whigs  to  liberal  and  popu-  stigma,  have  taken  from  the  test  act  iti 
lar  views  of  government  ^  The  accession  sting;  and  it  was  during  the  same  period 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  diWded  England  that  the  toleration  act  received,  in  pnciice, 
into  two  ftarties,  tlie  whigs,  or  friends  of  that  liberal  interpretation  which  extendi 
the  new  establishment,  and  the  tories  and  its  benefits  to  every  possible  sect  of 
Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  opponents.  Christians,  the  unhappy  Catholics  only 
The  tories,  bigoted  to  the  notion  of  in-  excepted.  This  protracted  struggle  he- 
defeasible  right  in  the  succession  to  the  tween  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their  religion  Hanover  and  the  partisans  of  the  Stuaits, 
if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne,  were  was  not,  however,  unattended  with  di»- 
distractetl  l)ctwcen  their  scniples  about  advantages.  It  confounded,  for  a  time, 
the  validity  of  a  parliamentar}'  settlement  the  ancient  distinctions  of  whig  and  torr, 
and  their  fears  lest,  in  subverting  it,  they  whicli  had  turned  on  constitutional  dififin'- 
might  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for  ences  of  real  and  eternal  importance,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  CatlioHc  church,  converted  two  political  sects,  or  partieii 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears,  into  two  factions,  contending  for  tbe 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause  crovra.  The  tories,  forced  to  remain  in 
of  tlie  Pretender,  they  kept  on  teniis  with  opposition  to  the  government,  learaed  to 
his  friends,  aiul  were  not  imwilling  to  tkpe  the  langua^,  and  ended  by  adopting 
disturb,  though  they  hesitated  to  overturn,  many  of  the  opinions,  of  theur  fldyenarieiL 
a  government  they  disliked,  because  it  Thewhigts  believing  the  presenratnii  of 
^^-as  founded  on  principles  they  abhorretl.  their  liberties  depended  on  the  mftinte- 
The  Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were  nance  of  the  parliamentary  senlement  of 
zealous  members  of^the  church  of  Eng-  the  crown,  and  finding  themsehres  a  mi- 
land,  hatl  a  stronger  infusion  of  biffotr>'  nority  in  the  countr}',  were  conMrained  to 
in  the'u-  composition,  and  were  ready  to  employ  measures  and  sanction  proceed- 
restore  a  popish  family,  and  submit  to  a  ings  from  which  their  ancestors  wouU 
popish  sovereign,  rather  than  own  a  gov-  have  recoiled.  To  counteract  tlie  local 
emnient  founded  on  a  parliamentary  title,  influence  of  the  gentry,  they  practed 
It  was  impossible  that  either  tones  or  and  encouraged  corruption  both  within 
Jacobites  should  have  the  confidence  of  parliament  and  without,  aiul  thus  tuned 
the  Hanoverian  princes;  and,  therefore,  against  their  enemies  the  weapon  they 
while  thoee  diviaioiis  subaiBted,  all  places  had  inyented  imder  the  Stuaita.     lb 
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umilli  of  the  nbUe,  imtigBted  vob.,  4to.,  1839).  The  second  jitmiid  of 
Inolet  of  toiy  eentimeiKt,  anou-  diviskm,  which  separated  the  Bridsh  Da- 
ted fipom  Qxfiud,  and  diiq>ened  tion  into  tlie  whig  and  tor^  parties,  could 
iofiioaiy  they  armed  the  inagis-  not  be  said  to  have  any  existence  after 
I  aoditinnal,  and,  till  then,  «n-  the  accession  of  George  III,  the  first 
wen;  and^  to  defeat  the  enter-  Hanoverian  prince  who  oould  boast  of 
Sireign  jKiiice%  acting  in  con-  being  bom  an  Englishman  ^  and,  although 
nth  the  disafibcted  at  home,  the  names  remained  to  indicate  a  distinc- 
fiained  a  standing  army  in  time  tion,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
The  riot  act  was  passed,  the  very  decided  difference  between  the  ftc- 
ut  repealed,  and  tlie  habeas  tions,  other  than  that  of  the  outs  and  that 
t  anapended  by  the  whigs,  on  of  die  ins,  or  the  ministerial  party  and  the 
ion  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  opposition.  The  Uberels  and  radicals  of 
neleasavatem  of  corruption  and  more  recent  times  have  lately  come  fbr- 
poBtical  principle  introduced,  ward  with  new  vigor ;  and  even  the  names 
I  extent  of  which  has  but  re-  of  wlug  and  tory  are  not  probably  des- 
n  iuDy  esqiosed  to  public  view,  tined  long  to  survive  the  passage  of  the 
raa  finally  compelled  to  retire,  reform  act 

ihed  opposition  of  a  party  of  Whin,  in  EUiglish  agriculture ;  a  term 

I  whigs,  acting  under  lord  Car-  sometimes  applied  to  furze ;  which,  when 

wards  GranviUe)  and  Mr.  Pulto-  cut  in  the  sap,  and  bruised  in  a  proper  way, 

f  the  tones  led  by  Wvndluun,  by  flails,  or  in  other  modes,  makes  excel- 

icolntea  by  Shippen,  who,  Wol-  lent  green  fodder,  in  winter,  for  horses. 

to  say,  was  the  only  man  whose  It  is  also  usefiil,  in  some  measure,  to 

id  not  know.    The  whigs  still  sheep  stock,  as  well  as  to  bees. 

the   power;  and,   after   some  Whifpino.    {See  flageUatignJ) 

he  Felham  adnuntstration  was  Whipple,  William,  a  signer  of  the 

1  1743;  by  the  nomination  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 

Iham  to  the  place  of  firat  lord  at  Kittery,  Maine,  m  1790.    After  receiy- 

flury.    "  A  more  inglorious  pe-  ids  as  good  an  education  as  the  public 

ur  annals,"  .says  the  writer  last  school  of  his  native  town  could  afibrd, 

■  scarce  to  be  fbund,  than  from  he  entered  on  board  a  merchant  vessel, 

0  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and,  during  several  yeaiF,  was  engaged  in 
sfeata  and  disasters  abroad,  re-  making  voyages  for  commercial  pujposes, 
lat  of  1745)  and  discontent  at  princimlly  to  the  West  Indies.  He  ac- 
coocert  or  activity  in  the  {pov-  quired  in  this  way  a  considerable  fortune, 
•ifae  king  thwarting  his  mmis-  and,  abandoi^ig  the  sea  in  1759,  com- 
ny  alep^  and  openly  giving  his  menced  business  with  a  brother  at  Ports- 
lee  to  their  enemies — ^his  min-  mouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  con- 
upied  widi  their  mutual  jeal-  tinned  in  trade  until  within  a  few  years 

1  hatreds,  neglecting  the  busi-  of  the  revolution.  In  Januaiy,  1775,  he 
le  naticm,  an^  at  length,  in  the  was  a  representative  of  Portsmouth,  in 
1  nbelfion  which  had  grown  to  the  provincial  congress  assemUed  at  £x- 
Ide  height  firom  their  supiueness  eter,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
acity,  resigning^  in  a  body  (Feb.,  to  the  continental  congress  in  Philadel- 
fbiee  Mr.  Pitt  mto  ofRce,  whom  phia,  and  of  a  second  provincial  congress 
il^  feared  and  hated."  Tlio  which  met  at  the  same  place  in  the 
Mr.  Felham,  in  1754,  was  fol-  ensuing  May,  by  which  he  was  appoint- 
new  dissenaons  and  political  ed  one  of  tiie  |irovincial  committee  of 

-«  mere  scramble  for  ofiice--  safety.     In  1776,  he  was  placed  in  the 

d  by  the  fonnation  of  the  Pitt  general  congress,  and  continued  a  mem- 

Ubm)  and  Newcastle  [brother  of  ber  until  September,  1777.    In  1777,  the 

administFation,  in  1757.    This  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  placed  him 

wlucfa  was   forced  upon  the  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  brigades  organ- 

dbect   opposition  to  his  own  \zed  in  consequence  of  tlio  progress  of 

sanied   England  triumphantly  Burgoyne.    He  joined  Gates's  armv,  and, 

die  seven  years'  war,  but  was  in  tiie  battle  of  Saratoga,  commanded  the 
in  1761,  on  the  accession  of 
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N'fiw  llBinpNliiro  troopH.  He  was  em-  been  employed  chiefly  in  the  army,  to 
liloyMl  tfi  HMHiHt  in  nrrniiginfif  the  terms  of  punish  trifling  oflencefs  committal  hy  sut- 
f>^l»iiiiliiti(in,  nml  in  roiiitucting  the  sur-  lers,  Jews,  Iwawling  women,  and  surJi 
nfmlcrrd  arniy  to  their  encampment  on  persons.  It  is  a  kind  of  circular  woodea 
Wintrr  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  cage,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and,  when  set 
177H,  he  Hhiinod  inthe  uuHucceraful  expc-  in  motion,  whirling  round  with  sudi 
<liti(»n  to  Khotle  Island,  under  general  velocity  that  the  delinquent  beconics  ei- 
HuUivnn.  In  l/K),  he  wus  chosen  a  rep-  treniely  sick.  The  punishment  was  g»- 
nwntntive  to  the  general  assembly  of  erolly  public.  This  instnimciit  is  some- 
New  llum|tshin\  and  was  several  times  timc»  used  in  insane  hospitals,  to  orer- 
n*«*lect«'«l.  In  1782,  he  was  ap|M)intetl  by  come  the  olistinacy  of  lunaticsi 
Mr.  Mt^rris,  the  suiierintendent  of  fmance,  Wm rlpool.  When  two  opposite  cur- 
nreiver  of  public  moneys  for  New  rents,  of  about  equal  force,  meet,  they 
Haui|ishin' — an  otbce  which  infinn  health  sttmetimes,  especially  in  narrow  channeK 
olUiginl  him  to  n'linquish  in  1784.  In  turn  U|K>n  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral 
the  former  year*  he  was  ak«o  ap|H)inted  a  fomi«  giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools. 

Jutlgt*  of  the  sufHTior  court  of  judicature.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Ru- 
le tl'KHl  in  NoveuibtT,  1785.  ripus,  near  the  island  of  Eubcra,  in  the 
WHiP-p«»oa-wiLL  (caprimuifcus  rocift-  (sre<*ian  .Archipelago;  Char^iidis  (q.  r.\ 
ruff,  Wilson).  This  remarkable  and  well-  in  the  strait  lK*tween  Sicily  aiid  Italy ;  and 
known  bini  arrives  in  the^  Middle  States  tlie  Maelstrom  (q.  v.),  off  the  roast  of 
alM>ut  the  ckme  of  April  or  the  lieginning  Norv%-ay.  When  agitated  by  tides  or 
of  May,  and  continues  his  mienitions  to  winds,  they  sometimea  become  dangrrow 
the  centre  ot*>MaMMichusetts.     In  the  in-  to  navigators. 

terior.  it  is  said  to  |>mce«^l  as  h igh  as  H  ud-  W h  i  a l  w  i :«  ds    sometimes  arise    from 

son's  l»ay.      It   is  a  nocturnal  bin  I,  and  winds  blowing  among  lofty  and  precini- 

tHMitinues  the  cr^\  tmm  which  it  derives  tons  moimtains,  the  form  of  whicn  influ- 

its  name,  till  midnight,  except  in  moon-  ences  their  direction,  and  occasions  ciiao 

light  nights.    The  wlii|>-|K>or-ivilU  when  to   descend    with  a  spiral    or   whirftf 

engng«Hl  in  its  noctunial  rambles,  is  seen  motion.    They  are  frequently,  howevfr, 

to  fly  within  a  few  fwt  of  the  surface  of  caused  b)*  two  winds  meeting  each  othw 

the  earth,  in  quest  of  nunhs  and  other  at  an  ancle,  and  then  niming  u|H>nacfD- 

iiwH*ts.     Uurtng  ilie  day.  these  binls  re-  m*.     When  two  winds  thus  enmuntrr 

tire  int*>  the  darkt^  wixxls,  usually  on  one  another,  any  cliMid  which   hap)iens 

high  gnnuuK  when^  they  ])ass  the  lime  to  lie  l»etw«H^n  tti»m  is,  nf  r«>ur«o,  coih 

in  MletK*e  and  rejx>«\  the  woakm^  of  dens^nl.  and  tunie«i  rapidiv  rxMmd :  and  afl 

tiK'ir  siglii  comiidhnf  them  to  avoid  the  suMances.  suificienTly  liirliT,  are  carric>«i 

glan*  of  the  hghi.     Thoir  tinnl  api^ears  up  iin.>  the  air  bv  the  whiriiiig  nx^tioo 

to  be  larce  UKMhs.  biviles.  gnis^liop)vre.  which  eiwies.     'f  he  anion  *if  "a  whirl- 

aius,  Mul  such  iiisivts  as  tnquciit   the  wind  at  s*m  occasu»ns  the  curious  phe- 

l«rk  of  diva\  mg  tiniU't.     SiMuriiuH^  in  nomenon  calKM  a  ir^rfr r-jrpou/,  which  '» 

the  dark.  ihc>   i^irl  skim  within  a  tew  ihus  dt>criNd  bv  those  who  have  wii- 

frci  of  a  }*f  i>*Mi,  iu.iknig  a  low  ohaiicr  as  iii-jss«\1  i; :— rn^in  a  dense  riouti  a  fone 

ihey  |iaAk     The)  aU\.  in  counnon  with  d*^-^  mis.  in  the  lorru  of  a  tnimpet,  wifli 

tMhtT  s|xvif^  tluiier  invasion  all  \  i\>ti  ml  thr  sniall  tnl  d/wnwarvb:  at  the  same 

donit*s:K*  ca:tU\  to  cMoh  the  ms<v:s  m  hich  t:nv\  iho  <i!rra.>*  of  the  iva  under  it  h 

ap|mvA«*h  %»r  n>6X  on  iliein  :  and  hence  the  .^ci:ait\l  aiM  whir!*  d  rxMuuL  the  waien 

miMaken  m^tn^n  of  ihtir  suoknig  £\vixa.  ai>*   iNMsv^-rt^l   iii!o    mpor,  and  ascend. 

The  i«h)p|vv«r*\Mll  is  nine  aihI  a  h.ilf  ^\i:h  a  sp-.-al  m-^ti^vi.  till  ihev  unite  with 

uich«>  kMtii.aml  mut^tvii  m  the  >:T>ti*h  of  ihe  iN«ie  i^r\^*t>V.:i;£  tnvn  tlk"  cloud :  fir- 

the  \%mc»:  n»oir.h  \en  Urv*\  »:•»!  K>5<-t  i;it:::h.   >. .i\,'\er.  ihev  di«fierse  before 

.ikMi<  ihr  >:,h>^\%i:h  a  r..!:nlvr  of  Km^c.  ihe  n:":\ti.:i  i*  e!T»vtet*|.     Both  coluunf 

thiok  bn*:!,><  iJ:e  KMio>t  e\:t!u*;;ic  r^Hm*  ii::r.:-.ii>*i  :ownr\'.#  liiiir  pomt  <^f  contart, 

than  h«'t  an  i!K*h  Iv>oik1  x\w  lyv.,.:  ^f  iht*  «».:•>*  Th,-v  ir^  ixJi  aivne  thnv  or  fair 

ImII;  iho  p  «:!wie  aU^xv  i'".!.-!.-.!:,  >j  ^ano-  f,v:  i-^  .taiiv.,:*  r.     In  the  niitldle  of  the 

<at«\l  ^i:h  S»i«i-k.  lv\^%i:v.'ih-»  i  ::r  .%!^ »  r.:<  ^^»r^  !>r— vi:  ;h<?  i^:-:*  r-spi-^ut,  thcie  if  a 

*>^w.  s;v".;'.k:it\l   wr.h  !•:;;:« !\x»  sinaks  «i«.v  T-ivs.virs r:  t;.N\  which  Incomes 

and  s;x<<s.  l-^ft*  t^ac ::•,•:  .  :■  a;*:^>aching  it:  and  iti* 

»  liiMU  !^  :  ar.  s:t<r.:vvr.:  .^f  |x:v.t*i>.  ih-r.  .!:*.>'! .-rvx!  :.^  be  a  \acant  s»«r*,  in 

nwiv..  trtv.:^-.  :  X  ■..^>»  ■:•.  ::-e  : v. v: .-..■.■  ai^-s,  w-vh    rve   .  :'   tJic   vr^aM    |%anickv  of 

*iK*.»n  ia:.'t  ::::>es  .y.  liv-  ^^x;  mn^-.:  ^m'  w?.::r  aA-r.-;   i:v.i   in  iha<  as  well  »• 

t-Miwpc.     la  Ij^riand.  u  sem*  ro  havt^  a.-v^und   ibc   ocrcr  cd«r»  of  the  m^icr- 
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large  dropi   of  imio  precipitate  have  done.    5.  None  of  the  playen  may 

hrei.     In  calm   weather,  wateiv  take  up  or  look  at  their  cards  while  they 

Swwnlly  pieaerve  the  perpendic-  are  dealing  out.   When  this  is  the  case, 

their  motion;  but  when  acted  on  the  dealer,  if  lie  should  happen  to  miss 

1%  tfaejrmoveonobliaiiely.  Some-  deal,  has  a  right  to  deal  sffam,  unless  it 

bey  damene  suddenly;  at  others,  arises  from  his  panner's  fault;  and  if  a 

m  m^akf  along  the  sur&ce  of  the  card  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal 

1  continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  can  be  called,  unless  the  partner  was  the 

^ehn  ihty  disappear.    A  notion  cause  of  it.    6.  If  any  person  deals,  and, 

m  entertamed  that  they  are  very  instead  of  turning   up  the  trump,   he 

ma  to  shipping,  owing  to  the  de-  puts  the  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of 

t  the  instant  of  theur  breaking,  of  his  cards,  with  the  face  downwards,  he 

bodr  of  water  safBdent  to  sink  a  loses  his  dcBl.—Of  Playing  out  of  Turn. 

nt  duB  does  not  appear  to  be  the  7.  If  any  person  plays  out  of  his  turn,  it 

•r  the  water  descends  only  in  the  is  in  the  option  or  either  of  his  adversa- 

*  heavy  rain.    It  is  true,  that  small  ries  to  call  the  card  so  played,  at  any  time 

incur  a  risk  of  being  overset  if  in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  make 

my  much  sail ;  because  sudden  him  revoke ;  or  either  of  the  adversaries 

if  wind,  from  all  points  of  the  may  require  of  the  person  who  ought  to 

i^  are  very  conunon  in  the  vicinity  have  led,  the  suit  the  said  adversaiy  may 

ur4poiitB.    ^  choose.    8.  If  a  person  supposes  be  has 

SKXT ;  sisnifying  orisinally  imfer,  won  the  trick,  and  leads  again  before  his 

liedj  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  high-  partner  has  played,  the  adversary  may 

nd  olanda  of  Scotland,  to  strong  oblige  his  partner  to  win  it  if  he  can. 

or  distilled  liquors.    From  these  9.  If  a  person  leads,  and    his  partner 

Bt,  the  name  Ims  now  spread  into  plays    before  his  turn,  the  adversary's 

then.    In  the  U.  States,  whiskey  pormer  may  do  the  same.    10.  If  the  ace 

led  in  large  quantities,  generally  or  any  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  the 

beat,  lye  or  maize.    Potsheen  is  last  player  should  happen  to  play  out  of 

of  whiskey  which  the  Irish  distil  }jis  turn,  whetlier  his  partner  has  any  of 

r  in  their  hovels.    Mountain  dew  the  suit  led  or  not,  he  is  neither  entitled 

9  a  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey.    Us-  to  trump  it,  nor  to  win  the  trick,  provided 

£(q.  V.)  is  etymologically  related  you  do  not  moke  him  revoke^ — Of  Bt' 

y.  voking.    11.  If  a  revoke  happens  to  bo 

IT.    The  laws  of  this  game,  as  mode,  the  adversary  may  add  three  to 

rom  Hoyk,  are  as  follows : — Of  their  score,  or  take  three  tricks  from  the 

I,    1.  IT  a  card  is  turned  up  m  revoking  party,  or  take  down  three  from 

,  tlie  adverse  party  may  call  a  new  their  score ;  and  if  up,  notwithstanding 

'  they  think  proper ;  but  if  either  the  penalty,  they  must  remain  at  nine : 

1  have  been  the  cause  of  turning  the  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other  score 

I  card,  then  the  dealer  has  tlie  op-  of  tlie  game.    12.  If  any  person  revokes, 

L  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal,  and  discovers  it  l)efbre  the  cards   are 

mat  be  a  fresh  deal,  unless  it  hap-  turned,  the  adversary  may  call  the  highest 

be  the  last  deal.    3.  It  is  the  duty  or  lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  card 

y  person  who  plays,  to  see  that  ho  then  played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not 

taen  cards.    It  any  one  happens  to  cause  a  revoke.    If3.  No  revoke  can  be 

ily  twelve,  and  does  not  find  it  out  cla'uned  till  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted, 

nl  tricka  are  played,  and  the  rest  or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  partner, 

leir  right  numoer,  the  deal  stands  have  played  again.     14.  If  a  revoke  is 

nd  the  petaon  who  played  with  the  claimed  by  any  person,  the  adverse  party 

carda  is  to  be  punished  for  each  re-  are  not  to  mix  their  cards  upon  forfeiture 

rovided  he  has  made  any.    But  if  of  the  revoke.    15.  No  person  can  claim 

the  zeat  of  the  playere  should  hap-  a  revoke  afler  the  cards  are  cut  for  a  new 

Wfe  ftmteen  cards,  in  that  case  the  deal. — Of  calling  Honors.     16.  If  any 

loaL    is  Hie  dealer  should  leave  person  calls,  except  at  the  point  of  eight, 

np  card  upon  the  table  till  it  is  his  the  adversary  may  call  a  new  deal  if  they 

I  pby ;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it  ihmk  proper.    17.  Afler  the  trump  card 

■  olber  cards,  no  one  has  a  right  to  is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind  his 

1  wbtt  card  vras  turned  up,  but  partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  one 

ki^BatiatnimpSb  Inconsequence  point.    18.  No  honors  in  the  preceding 

I  law.  the  dealer  cannot  name  a  deal  can  be  set  up,  after  the  trump  card 

cuCf  whieb  otherwise  he  might  is  turned  up,  unless  they  were  before 
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claimed.    19.  If  any  person  calls  at  eight,  Scripture  Prophecies,  were  printed  in 
and  \m  pannor  answura,  and  tlie  adverse  1706  (8vo.).     He    had   now  conoeived 
party  have  tioth  throi%-u  down  tlieir  canLs,  doubts  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
and  it  ap|)care  tlipy  have  not  the  honore,  Trinity ;  and,  having  at  lensth  adopted 
they  may  either  «taud  tlie  deal  or  have  a  Arian  opinions,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
new  one.     "^^  If  any  i^non   answers  univeisity  in  1710,  and,  the   fidlowing 
without  liaviiig  an  honor,  the  adversary  year,  was  deprived  of  his  profiBflBonhip. 
niay  otni^ult*  and  stand  the  deal  or  noL  He  then  removed  to  the  metropoUs,  tod 
t)l.  If  any  poRKm  calls  at  eight,  after  he  save  lectures  on  astronomy ;  but  the  pub- 
has  |tlayiHi«  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  ad-  lication  of  his  Primitive  Christianity  n- 
verA*  |vuty  to  call  a  new  deal — Cff  jeo-  vived,  in  1712   (5  vols.,  8vo.),  subjected 
omf  11^*  mid  shHcint:  the  Cards.    ^  If  him  to  tlie  notice  of  the  convocation,  and 
any  |H*rskMi  tiO|iarate;«  a  canl  from  the  rest,  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  tboogfa 
the  adverse  (vuty  luay  call  it,  pro\-ided  he  the  proceedings  were  ultimately  tenni- 
namos  it  and  proves  the  separation:  but  naied  by  an  act  of  grace  in  1715.    Bdiif 
if  he  imllsi  a  wivng  card,  be  or  his  partner  retused  admission  to  the  sacrament  at  ha 
an«  liabU^  Av  oikv  to  ha\-v  the  h'urhest  or  parish  church,  he  opened  his  onn  bouse 
k^wtyit  oan(  «ran«\l  in  any  suit  led  during  for  public  worship,  using  a  liturgy  of  hii 
that  tlttd.    *<£<.  If  any  (i«rn)un,  supposing  own  composition ;  and  towards  the  close 
tho  game  k>st,  chix>w^  his  cards  u^xm  the  of  his  life  he  became  a  Baptist    In  1719, 
talUo,  with  (heir  nuvs  upwvd^  he  may  he  publislied  a  letter  On  tne  Eternity  of 
IU4  lake  them  up  aiAcaixu  and  the  adverse  the  Son  of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit 
|Hirt\   iiMv  i-all  any  ^Hf  the  cards  when  which  prevented  him  from  being  cdqbcd 
thcv  thiiiil  (K\>(»er,  '^vovi^M  they  did  not  a  frilow  of  the  royal  societ}',  where  he 
make  the  (tarty  revoke.    ':M.  If' any  per-  was  proposeti  as  "a  candidate  in  1790. 
mut  iM  !iui\'  of  Wiuttiiijc  evenr  crick  m  his  He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  k 
Kaiui,  he  tiia\  aIiow  \\»  carOs;  but  he  is  an  abortive  attempt  to  discover  the  loofh 
then    Iicdtie  V«   lui\e    chem  calleiL — 0/  tude,  and  by  his  professed  opinioos  rea- 
f  wi/fid^  U/  yC*ty  t-j  a  lyick.    '2dl  If  any  tive  to  an  approaching  millennium,  ssd 
|K*i^«tt  vmubi  pliiy  iiij;  CO  a  cnok,  and  it  a|v.  the  restoration  of  the  Jews^    Among  Iw 
|Hfu^  ho  Ka"*  \»iio  oarxl  more  tlwui  the  rest, 
II  M  in  tlH'  \*|4ioii  of  the  mlvenary  to 
^uisouiioM  ilojti.     Hrsutctins:  who  played 
%k  tHh*tti,tUaf   i\irU.    "Ak  Kaoh  |)erson,  in  original  product ious,  he  published  a  trins- 
|ii'i\ III »;.  iMik; III  lo  lay  his cunl  before  him;  lation  of  the  works  oL  Josephus,  with 
•iiiit  1 1  t«  III  II' I  iif  ihe  Mdverearies  mix  their  noto^  dissertations,  &c. 
t-auli  ^iiili  hiis  his  iHirtner  may  demand        Wuitaker,  John,  an  English  divine 
«V44%  h  )H'i«(*ii  lo  lay  his  card  l>eforc  him,  and  autiquar}',  born  at  Manchester  aboo: 
hill  mil  lo  iiiipiirt^  who  played  any  partic-  1735,  was  educatetl  at  Oxfbnl,  and  be- 
iiliii  I  Mid.  came  a  fellow  of  Cor|His  Christi  coIk*jee. 
W  iiiiioM,  WiUiam,  an  English  divine  He  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  in 
Hiiil   iiiuthoiitniiriiui,  l>om  in  l(jt»7,  stud-  inquirer  into  English  antiquities,  bvtbe 
iml  lit  i'tiiro  hall,  Caml)ridge,  where  he  publication,  in  1771,  of  the  fint  volume 
it|i|iltiMl    hitusi^lf  imrticularly  to  mathe-  of  his  History'  of  Manchester,  including 
iiwiii  4,  mill  displayed   his  predominant  disquisitions  relative  to  the  state  of  Bril- 
iUa|M  Hill  lull  by  ooin|K)sing  religious  mcih-  ain  under  tlic  dominion  of  the  RonsuH- 
iiiiitMiM.     Having  taken  his  first  degree  in  Tlie   same  year  appeared  his  Genuinr 
liimt,  tin  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  col-  History*  of  the  Britons  asserted;  and  thr* 
lii|{««,  niid  U'caine  an  academical  tutor,  was  followed,  in   1775,  bv  the  second 
l^iiiriitig   into  holy  ordeni,  he  ^vas  ap-  volume  of  his  former  work,  relating  t-^ 

K  I  iiiii<ilrhaplain  to  doctor  Moore,  bishop  of  the  Saxon   period  of  En^^sh    history. 

Ml  «%irli.     In  USIH),  he  publislied  a  The-  Having  token  onlere,  he  obtained, in  177^. 

my  ill'  iliii  Earth,  on  the  principles  of  the  the  college  living  of  Ruan  Luiyhome,  in 

N II iviiiiiuiii  philosophy.     In  1700,  he  was  Cornwall  He  published,  in  1783, a  eounr 

•tplHitiiird    dt'piity  professor  of  mathe-  of  sermons  on  death,  judgment,  besven 

iimiifH  ni  (*aiiibridg<%  by  sir  Isaac  New-  and  hell;  and,  in  1787,  appeared  his  !!•• 

Kin,  will  I,  iltriN*  years  nf\rr,  resigned  the  ry  Queen  of  Scots  vindicated  (3  vnlft. 

piiiliiMMinillip  in  his  favor.    In  170(),  he  Bvo.),  which  exhibits  much  research  and 

iiiilillHlird  an  EiMay  on  the  Re\'clation  of  zeal  for  the  memory  of  Mary.    Amoag 

Jnhii ;  aiitl  I  he  next  year,  he  lHH*ame  the  later  productions  of  his'  pen  werr 

ioeturer;  and  his  sermons  on  The  Course  of  Haimibal  over  the  A^ 

n^  on  the  Accomplishment  of  ascertuned  (2  vols.,  8va) ;  Hie  Qriga 
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discloflBd ;    The   Ancient  to  pass.    By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 

■diednd  of  Cornwall  hiatorically  sur-  was  constituted  a  borough,  returning  one 

sjad  (Srol&y  4to.);  and  Gibbon's  His-  member  to  parliament.     Whitby  carries 

•y  mriawBd  (1791,  8vo.).    He  was  a  on  a  great  trade  in  coals,  and  also  exports 

MOiiliulur  to  the  EnffUrii  and  Anti-Jaco-  various  articles  of  provision,  tallow,  &c. ; 

IB  BflviewB.  and  theBritiBh  Critic.    His  and  the  alum  works  in  the  neighborhood 

BBtli  took  plwee  in  October,  1806.  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.    Ship- 

Wkitbbbad,  Samuel,  for  several  years  building  is  carried  on  here  extensively. 

if^iling  member  c»f  the  house  of  com-  The  immense  mountain  of  alum  rock,  and 

MNH^  wm  the  son  of  an  eminent  brewer  the  works  for  preparing  alum,  are  inter- 

r  the  eune  name,  to  whose  extensive  esting  objects. 

OHBefB  he  aucceeded.  He  was  bom  in  Whitby,  Daniel,  a  learned  divine,  bom 
iouim,  in  1758,  and  wna  educated  at  in  1638,  and  died  in  1726,  was  a  fellow  of 
SaoB.  whemse  he  was  removed  to  St  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  Having  distin- 
ohn  college,  Cambridge ;  after  which  guished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking 
o  made  die  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  the  Catholic  writcn*,  he  was  rewarded  by 
m  of  Mr.  Coze.  Soon  after  his  return,  bishop  Ward  with  a  prebend  in  Salisbury 
m  iBMiied  the  daughter  of  sir  Charles  cathixlral.  He  took  his  doctor^s  degree, 
ifln  wards  eari)  Grey,  and,  in  17U0,  was  but  soon  after  incurred  censure  for  a  trea- 
etumed  to  the  nouae  of  commons  for  the  tisc  entitled  the  Protestant  Reconciler. 
eflansh  of  Scejrning;  bnt  for  the  greater  He  continued  his  literary  labors,  and  pro- 
■It  or  iul  lifiB,  be  renresented  the  town  duced  a  Paraphrase  an  J  Commentary  on 
f  Bedlbid,  in  which  oorouffh  and  county  the  New  Testament  (2  vols^  folio) ;  and  a 
m  ponened  a  huge  landed  property,  treatise  on  the  '*  Five  Points"  controverted 
la  ■nmediately  beoune  an  active  mem-  between  the  Amiinians  and  Calvinists 
or  of  tiie  oppoBitk>n  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  f8vo.,  1710).  Towards  tlie  close  of  his 
at  ifiatfaiguiahed  himself  by  acting,  on  life,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
wauj  occarioM,  acreeablv  to  his  own  his  literary  opinions :  he  l)ecame  an  Arian, 
lawi^  independent^  of  his  party.  For  and  had  a  dispute  on  the  subject  witli 
BHj  yean,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  doctor  Waterland.  He  left  a  book  called 
BOH  nrewd  and  vigorous  opponents  of  the  Last  Thoughts  of  Doctor  Whitby, 
ba  Flit  admimetration,  and  of  the  war  White.  (See  Colors,) 
mrlDf  oat  of  the  French  revolution.  White,  Henry  Kirke ;  a  youthful  poet 
ia  wm  also  the  conductor  of  the  im-  of  distinguished  ability,  who  was  bom  at 
iwfhment  a||Biii8t  lord  Melville,  which,  Nottingham,  March  21,  1785.  He  was 
IdiODgfa  termniatiiig  in  acquittal,  threw  a  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  intended  for 
faada  over  die  ckeeofthat  statesman's  life,  the  same  occuimtion ;  but  the  delicacy  of 
■d  piutad  a  eource  of  extreme  concem  to  his  constitution  occasioned  his  destination 
ha  premier.  Of  tlie  political  opinions  of  to  be  changed  for  the  more  sedentary  em- 
ir. Whidneady  those  who  study  the  his-  ployment  of  a  stocking- weaver.  From 
mj  q€  the  penod  in  which  he  acted  a  nis  infancy,  ho  manifested  an  extraordi- 

aeowpicuoua  port  in  parliament,  will  nary  love  of  learning,  and,  at  the  age  of 

9  faj  thmr  own ;  but  few  will  be  dis-  fourteen,  produced  specimens  of  poetry 

naad  lo  deny  him  the  praise  of  being,  worthy  of  preser\-ation.     He  was  now  re- 

hrBBoy  yean,  a  most  able,  useful  and  moved  from    the    stocking-loom    to  be 

*— ■ — *-"P^    »ni0  close  of  his  life  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  ond  devoted 

an  over-anxious  attention  to  nis  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 

in  general,  but,  more  especially,  Greek.    Increase  of  knowledge  inspired 

lii  dw  intrieate  concerns  of  Drary  lane  him  with  the  desire  to  o])tain  more  favor- 

healn.  produced  a  temporary  aberration  able  opportunities  for  improving  his  tal- 

iC  kileilacf,  during  which,  he  suddenly  ents ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  university 

■iahiaiad  his  own  life,  in  1815.  education,  with  the  prospect  of  entering 

WnvBT ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the  the  church,  l)ecame  the  great  object  of  his 

laA  riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  at  the  ambition.    At  length,  through  the  gene- 

iMth  of  tne  Elsk,  on  the  German  sea ;  rosity  of  Mr.  WiUierforce,  and  the  cxer- 

IS  nHea  noidi-east  of  York,  1M3  north  tions  of  the  reverend  Cliarirs  Simeon,  ho 

dT  London;   Ion.  1^  55^  W. ;    lat.  .54°  was  admitted  a  student  of  St.  John's  col- 

W  N.;  population,  in  1821,   10,275;  in  leee,  Cambridge.    There  he  applied  him- 

H|n«  11,790.    The  Eak  forms  the  haibor,  self  to  his  studies  with  surli  unremitting 

■d  mHdea  tbe  town  into  two  neariy  equal  labor,  that  his  hoalth  b<'cun)e  deranged, 

conpected   by  a  draw-bridge,  so  and  he  died  Oct.  19, 1800,  deeply  lament- 

■■mwted  as  to  admit  ships  of  500  tons  ed,  both  on  account  of  his  virtues  and  his 

▼oi*.  zui.  14 
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talents.    He  publislicd,  in  1803,  a  poem        Mount  Adams, 5998  feet 

caUed  Clifton  Grove ;  and,  afler  his  death,  <<     Jefferson,.. 5058    •« 

his  Remains,  consisting  of  poems,  letters  **     Washington, 6834 

and  fragments,  were  edited  by  Robert  "     Monroe,.  .  , 4932 

Southey  (2  volk,  8vo.).  "     Franklin, 4711    - 

White  Awts.    (See  IVrmiies,)  "      Pleasant, 4356    « 

White  Bear.    (See  Bear.)  ^     Madison  (the  eastern 

White  Horse  Vale  ;  a  vale  in  Eng-  peak), 4866    " 

land,  in  Berkshire,  so  called  from  the  fig-  The  base  of  the  mountaina,  1770    " 
lire  of  a  horse  in  a  galloping  posture,  cut 

in  the  side  of  a  chalky  hill,  as  is  supposed  The  elevations  here  given  are  eethnrted 
in  memory  of  a  areai  victory  gained  by  from  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Subteq|iieot 
Alfred  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  871.  measurements  made  by  captain  Paitridge 
The  villagers  in  the  neighborhood  have  a  do  not  perfectly  asree  with  these.  Tbeae 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  of  assem-  mountains  are  decidedly  of  primitife 
bling  about  midsummer  for  what  they  formation.  The  three  highest  peaks  are 
term  *'  scouring  the  horse,*^  when  they  composed  entirely  of  fra^nents  of  rocki^ 
remove  every  weed  or  obstacle  that  may  heaped  together  m  confitfion,  but  Pi^etty 
have  obstructed  his  figure,  and  retire  to  firmly  fixed  in  their  situationfl.  They 
spend  the  evening  in  various  rural  consist  of  granite  and  sneisB,  and  are  ex- 
sports,  cessively  rough,  from  the  sreat  size  of  the 
White  Lead.  (See  Ceruse.)  crystals.  There  is  conaiderBble  mica  in 
White  Mountains;  the  highest  moun-  most  of  them,  and  in  some  it  is  veiy 
tains  in  the  U.  States  east  of  the  Mississip-  abundant  The  granite  contains  emeraldi, 

Ei,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  tourmaline  and  garnets.  Crystals  of 
[ampshire,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  quartz,  pyrites,  jasper,  porphyiy^  magnffir 
county  of  Coos,  and  extending  about  iron  ore,  and  several  other  msili,  are 
twenty  miles  from  north-east  to  south-  found  in  very  small  quantitieSb  No  indi- 
west,  being  the  most  elevated  sunmiits  of  cations  of  volcanoes  have  been  dtsoorered. 
a  long  range  that  extends  much  farther  in  In  sublimity  of  scenery,  these  mountainf 
a  south-west  direction.  Their  base  is  fiur  excel  any  others  m  New  England; 
eight  or  ten  miles  broad.  They  are  about  and  it  has  oecome  fashionable  to  viat 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Lancaster,  them  during  the  warmest  monthiw  Some 
seventy  north  of  Concord,  eighty-two  of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  EInglaiid 
north -by- west  from  Portsmouth ;  lat.  44^  originate  in  these  mountams.  The  Saco 
LV  N. ;  Ion.  71°  20'  W.  They  are  cover-  flows  fi-om  their  eastern  side ;  the  branches 
ed  with  ice  and  snow  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  Ameriscoggin  from  the  north ;  the 
in  the  year ;  and,  although  more  than  Amonoosuck,  from  tlie  west,  flows  into 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  the  Coimecticut ;  and  the  Peroigewaseet 
Atlantic  coast,  are  distinctly  seen  for  a  flows  from  the  south,  and  is  the  principtl 
considerable  distance  at  sea.  The  high-  branch  of  the  Merrimack.  Trees  are 
est  peak  is  called  mount  Washington,  found  on  the  sides  of  these  mountains; 
The  next,  south  of  this,  is  Monroe ;  the  but,  as  the  traveller  ascends,  he  sees  the 
next,  farther  south,  is  Franklin  ;  and  vegetation  become  small  and  meam,  sikI 
Pleasant  is  the  third  in  that  direction,  it  ceases  before  he  reaches  the  mgfaest 
The  first  north  of  Washington  is  Jefifer-  summits. — The  J^olch  of  the  WhiU  MoiMr 
son ;  the  second  is  Adams ;  the  eastern  tains  is  a  very  narrow  defile,  extendinf 
part  is  Madison.  These  are  the  names  two  miles  in  length,  between  two  huge 
commonly  given  to  the  principal  peaks,  cliffs.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  form- 
Their  elevation  has  been  a  subject  of  ed  by  two  rocks  standing  perpendicular 
much  specukition.  It  was  formerly  sup-  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  finom 
posed  to  be  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet ;  each  other,  one  twenty -two,  and  the  other 
but  the  barometrical  measurements  of  twelve  feet  high.  The  mountain,  other- 
captain  Partridge,  and  those  of  Brackett  wise  a  continued  range,  is  here  ck>vai 
and  Weeks,  by  means  of  a  spirit  level,  so  asunder,  opening  a  passa^  for  die  waten 
nearly  agree,  that  we  have  no  longer  any  of  Saco  river.  The  gap  »  so  narrow  chat 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  height  was  space  has  with  difiiculty  been  obiained 
greatly  overrated.  The  measurements  of  for  the  road  from  Lancaster  to  Poitfauid. 
captain  Partridge  are  here  ffiven,  and  the  About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of 
mountains  are  arranged  fiom  north  to  the  Notch  is  seen  a  most  beautiful  cascade 
south : —  issuing  from  a  mountain  on  the  rigfali 
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about  800  feet  above  tbe  valley.    This  is  25^  N.    It  receives  its  name  from  its  being 

ealledy  by  Dwigfac,  tbe  Silver  cascade!  An-  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow  during 

other,  called  the  Flume,  falls  from  a  height  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    It  is  navi- 

of  about  250  feet,  over  three  precipices,  gable  only  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 

from  the  first  two  in  a  single  sheet,  and  end  of  September.    The  shores  are  sur- 

fiom  the  third  in  three  streams,  which  rounded  by  rocks  and  small  islands ;  and 

unite  in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.    Good  de-  about  thirty  rivers,  among  which  the  prin- 

scriptions  of  the  White  mountains  arc  con-  cipal  are  the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Onega, 

tained  in  DwightVi  IVavds ;  JVtw  Eng-  and  the  Mezene,  empty  themselves  into 

kmd  Jovmal;  and  JV*.  H.  Hist,  CoU.  for  the  sea.    The  mouth  of  the  latter  forms 

1893.  a  bay,  on  which  is  situated  tlie   town 

Whitk  Plains  ;  a  post-township,  and  of  Mezene.    The  Dwina  enters  the  sea  by 

half  ahire  town,  of  Westchester  county,  two  mouths,  which  are  separated  by  an 

New  Yotk,  Ibii^  miles  from  the  city,  six  island.    Upon  its  banks  lies  Archangel 

eaat  of  the  Hudson,  and  fourteen  south  of  (^.  v.),  founded  in  1584,  and  the  commer- 

BedlbnL    This  place  was  rendered  mem-  cial  emporium  of  this  region.   Among  the 

onUe  by  a  battle  fought  here,  Oct.  28,  islands  of  the  White  sea,  the  largest  is  the 

1776^  between  the  American  and  British  Solovetskoi  or  Solofikki  isle,  in  the  bay  of 

iroopfli  and  by  many  other  important  in-  Onega.    Two  canals,  uniting  the  Dwina 

cidoilB  of  that  period.  with  the  Wolga  and  the  Dnieper,  connect 

White  Rkht.    (See  Quit  Rent,)  the    White   sea  with  the  Cfaspian  and 

Wbitk  RivEa,  in  Arkansas,  has  its  Black  seas. 
sooroe  in  the  Black  mountains,  which  White  Sweli.ino,  or  IItdarthrus 
dinde  its  waters  fivm  those  of  the  Arkan-  (from  ( jup,  water,  and  i^^v,  a  joint).  Sys- 
aaa.  The  western  branches  rise,  and  nm  teniatic  writers  have  generally  distinguisli- 
a  long  distance,  in  Missouri.  It  receives  ed  this  terrible  disease  into  two  kiiids, 
many  large  tributaries,  and  traverses  much  namely,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous.  The 
vahuUe  teiritmy.  Its  waters  are  remark-  last  species  of  tlie  disease  they  also  dis- 
aUy  pure  and  transparent  Where  it  tinguish  into  such  tumors  as  primarily 
flows  mto  the  Mississippi,  it  is  300  yards  affect  the  bones,  and  then  the  ligaments 
wide.  It  is  supposed  to  be  navigable  for  and  sofl  parts ;  and  into  other  cases,  in 
boats  1900  rnues;  but  this  is  only  500  which  the  ligaments  and  sofl  parts  be- 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  country  on  its  come  discused  l>efore  there  is  any  morbid 
banks  has  been  sufficiently  explored  to  affection  of  tlie  bones.  The  knee,  ankle, 
prove  that  it  affords  every  mducement  to  wrist  and  clhow  are  the  joints  most  sub- 
settlers ;  but  no  extensive  settlements  have  ject  to  white  swellings.  The  pain  is 
jfX  been  made.  About  seven  miles  from  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ; 
ds  month,  it  gives  off  a  bayou  as  broad  as  in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
jtselC  that  nins  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  pain  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  disease. 
flows  Ihnxigh  a  deep,  inundated  forest.  Sometimes  the  pain  continues  without  in- 
snd  unites  with  the  Arkansas.  It  strikes  terruption ;  sometimes  there  are  intcrmis- 
tfaat  river  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  sions ;  and,  in  other  instances,  the  pain 
is  not  naivigabie  in  the  latter  part  of  sum-  recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been 
asr;  ^t,  at  other  times,  boats  which  called,  by  some  writers,  periodical.  At 
dsspend  the  Mississippi  with  the  intention  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in  the 
cfseesnding  the  Arkansas,  al  wavs  proceed  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very 
*iw*"fl*i  the  White  river  and  this  bayou,  inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
Tlie  Afkansas  does  not  receive  tliis  trib-  enlar^ment  whatever.  In  the  little  de- 
nte  eonstantly  from  the  White:  the  bayou  pressions  naturally  situated  on  each  side 
mas  either  way,  according  to  the  level  of  a^  the  ])atella,  a  fulness  first  shows  itself, 
ihe  water  at  its  two  ends.  The  White  and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  affected 
riter  will  probably  furnish  water-|K)wer  joint  The  imtient,  unable  to  bear  the 
&r  inuDense  manufacturing  establish-  weightof  his  body  on  the  disordered  joint, 
asDls  at  a  period  not  fiu*  distant.  in  consequence  of  the  ^eat  increase  of 

WuTX  Ska  ;  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  pain  thus  created,  gets  mto  the  habit  of 

oesan,  between  the  peninsula  of  Canin  only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes ; 

and  the  coast  of  Lapland.    It  penetrates  and  the  knee,  l>eing  generally  kept  a  little 

into  die  Russian  territory,  to  the  dei>th  of  bent,  in  this  manner,  soon  loses  the  ca- 

bstween  300  and  400  miles.    Its  shape  pacityofbecomingextended  again.  When 

is  long  and  narrow;  its  greatest  extent  white  swellings  have  lasted  a  while,  the 

from  west  to  east    It  extends  from  Ion.  knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  ner- 

3G^  to  46P  E^  and  fiom  lat  63°  45^  to  68°  manent  state  of  flexion.    In  scrofulous 
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cases  of  tliis  kind,  pain  constantly  pre-  intersecting  or  passing  between 
cedes  any  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  tbe  set  of  blades,  which  are  fixed  to  the  eyl- 
interval  between  the  two  symptoms  diflfcrs  iudcr.  The  clay  is  thus  niinutelj  divided, 
very  much  in  diOerent  subjects.  The  and,  when  sufficiently  fine,  is  traiwlerred 
morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac-  to  a  vat  It  is  hero  agitated  witli  wilar 
quires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  tlie  integ-  until  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  palp, 
uments  retain  their  natural  color,  and  re-  so  thin  that  the  coarser  or  stony  pvtidei 
main  unaffected.  The  enlargement  of  the  subside  to  the  bottom  after  a  little  rest 
articulation,  however,  always  seems  great-  while  the  finer  clay  remains  in  sumii- 
cr  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  tlie  sion.  This  last  is  poured  oflTand  sunered 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and  to  subside  ;  afler  which  it  is  paved 
below  the  disease.  As  the  distemper  of  through  sieves  of  dififerent  fineDeas,  and 
the  articulation  advances,  collections  of  becomes  sufficiently  attenuated  far  use. 
matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at  length  To  this  clay  is  added  a  certain  quantitj' 
burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  some-  of  flint,  reduced  to  powder  by  heating  a 
times  heal  up ;  but  such  abscesses  are  red-hot,  and  throwing  it  into  cold  water 
generally  followed  by  other  collections,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  its  parla.  Afker- 
which  pursue  the  same  course.  In  some  wards,  it  is  pounded  by  machinery,  ground 
cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few  months  in  a  mill,  sifled,  and  washed  prociaely  m 
after  the  first  afiection  of  the  joint :  on  the  clay  is  treated,  and  made  into  a  aimikr 
other  occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and  pulp.  In  this  state,  the  two  ingredieoli 
no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  ap-  are  intimately  mixed  together.  The  ad- 
pearance.  Tlie  patient's  health  becomes  dition  of  flint  lessens  the  shrinking  of  tbr 
gradually  impaired :  he  loses  his  ap-  clay  in  the  fire,  and  thus  renden  it  les 
petite  and  natural  rest  and  sleep :  his  liable  to  warp  and  crack  in  the  burning, 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and  obstinate  At  the  same  time,  by  its  partial  ilisioa,  it 
debilitating  diarrhcoa,  and  profuse  noctur-  communicates  to  the  ware  that  beantifiil 
nal  sweats,  ensue. — Rheumatic  white  translucency  which  is  so  much  admired 
swellings  are  very  distinct  diseases  from  in  porcelain,  and  of  which  the  mmfkt 
the  scrofulous  distemper  of  large  joints,  clay  wares  are  destitute.  (See  Potffiy. 
In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur  and  Porcelain.)  The  fine  pulp  of  fliii 
without  being  attended  with  swelling,  and  clav  being  intimately  niixedy  is  then 
Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the  oth-  exposed  to  evaporation  by  a  gentle  heti, 
er  hand,  arc  always  preceded  by  a  pain,  until  the  superfluous  water  is  dianpated. 
which  is  particularly  confined  to  one  point  and  the  mass  reduced  to  a  proper  coo- 
of  the  articulation.  In  rheumatic  cases,  sistenry  to  work.  To  produce  a  unifbrm- 
the  pain  is  more  general,  and  diffused  over  ity  in  the  thickness  of^  the  material,  it  m 
the  whole  joint  External  irritation,  either  taken  out  in  successive  pieces,  which  are 
by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  repeatedly  divided,  strtick,  and  pressni 
application  of  violence,  is  oflcn  concerned  together,  till  every  part  becomes  blended 
in  bringing  on  the  disease ;  but  very  fre-  with  the  rest — See  Bigelow's  TMuwloff 
quentiy  no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  as-  (2d  ed.,  lk)ston,  1832). 
signed  for  tlie  complaint  As  for  scrof-  Whitefield,  George,  founder  of  the 
uious  white  swellingK,  tliere  can  be  no  Calvinistic  Methodists,  was  bom  at  Gkn- 
doubt  tliat  thev  are  under  the  influence  cestcr,  where  his  parents  kept  the  Bdl 
of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  term-  inn,  Dec.  16, 1714.  He  was  the  youngest 
ed  a  scro/alous  or  strumotu  habit  In  of  seven  childnm ;  and  his  father  dying 
this  sort  of  tem{)eramcnt,  every  cause  ca-  in  his  infancy,  the  care  of  his  educatioa 
pable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any  devolved  ufion  his  mother.  He  was  seoi 
morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  to  a  grammar  school  at  Gloucester,  where 
may  bring  on  such  disorder  as  may  end  he  distinguishedhimsclf  by  a  ready  mem- 
in  this  disease'.  ory  and  good  elocution.  Being  dettined 
WniTE  TiioR.'v,  (See  Hawthorn.)  to  assist  his  mother  in  the  business  of  the 
White  Ware  is  made  of  pijKj-clay,  inn,  he  was  token  early  from  school,  and 
which  contains  so  little  of  oxide  of  iron,  for  some  time  officiated  in  a  blue  apron 
that  it  <loe8  not  turn  red  in  burning.  In  as  drawer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  bow- 
Wedgwoo<l*s  manufactory,  the  clay  is  ever,  lie  embraced  an  offer  of  beinc  en- 
prepared  by  brinjring  it  to  u  state  of  mi-  tered  as  servitor  at  Pembroke  cmlq^ 
nute  division  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted 
This  machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  with  the  VV^slcys,  and  joined  the  smaD 
blades,  or  knives,  fixed  to  an  upright  axis,  society  which  procured  tliem  the  name 
and  made  to  revolve  in  a  cylinder,  and  of    Methodists.      (See   Mcthodidif   aad 
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.)    Here,  in  addition  to  religious  is  portrayed,  in  a  veiy  forcible  manner, 

'mttf  reedinc,  and  visits  to  gaols  in  the  autobiography  of  Benjatnin  Frank- 

tSe  lXM)r,  fie  describes  himself  as  lin.    He  arrived  at  Savannah  in  January, 

rbole  days,  and  even  weeks,  on  the  1740,  where  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the 

\  in  fnayer,  choosing  the  worst  sort  orphan-house,  and,  afler  making  another 

I,  and  dressing  in  a  patched  gown  extensive    tour,   returned    to    England, 

ity  dioefl,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  hu-  where  he  arrived  in  the  March  of  the 

Hearing  of  his  devotional  ten-  following  year.    During  his  absence,  his 

1^  doctor  ISenson,  bishop  of  Glou-  cause  had  been  declining  at  home ;  and 

made  him  hn  offer  of  ordination,  the  diflercnces  between  him  and  Wesley, 

early  ace  of  twenty-one,  which  he  on  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reproba- 

9d ;  and  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  tion,  deprived  him  of  many  followers. 

3,    Such  was  his  strain  of  preach-  His  circumstances  were  also  embarrassed 

It,  at  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  by  his  engagements  for  the  orphan-house ; 

>laint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  but  his  zeal  and    intrepidity  gradually 

i  driven  fifteen  people  mad ;  on  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  producer! 

the  prelate  observed  that  he  hoped  the  two  tabernacles  in  Aloorficlds  and  in 

ftdneas  would  not  be  forgotten  be-  Tottenham-court-road.      After     visiting 

e  next  Sunday.    The  week  follow-  many  parts   of  England,  Scotland  and 

e  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  Wales,  where  he  married   in  1744,   he 

ited  B.  A.,  and  soon  after  was  in-  again  returned  to  America,  and  remained 

0  London,  to  ofiiciate  at  the  chapel  there  nearly  four  years,  not  returning  un- 

1  Tower.  He  preached,  also,  at  til  July,  1748.  He  was  soon  after  mtro- 
I  other  places,  and  for  some  time  duced  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon, 
id  a  curacy  at  Dummer,  in  Hamp-  who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.     A 

The  account   sent  him  by  the  visit  to  Ireland,  and  two  more  voyages  to 

yi  of  their  progress  in  Greorgio,  America,  followed,  and,  for  several  years, 

ph  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  assist  his  labors  were  unremitting.    At  length, 

r  pious  labors ;  and,  embarking  at  on  his  seventh  voyage  to  America,  he  was 

lae  of  1737,  he  arrived  at  Savannah  carried  off  by  an  asthma,  at  Newburyport, 

following  May,  where  he  was  re-  in  New  England,  Sept.  30, 1770,  in  the 

with  great  conliality,  and  acquired  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    The  person 

efable    influence.    Observing   the  of  Wbitefield  was  tall  and  well-propor- 

able  want  of  education  in  the  col-  tioned,  and  his  features  good,  with  the 

le  projected  an  orphan-house,  for  exce[>tion  of  a  cast  in  one  of^  his  eyes. 

he  determined  to  raise  contribu-  He  possessed  a  high  degree  of  natural 

a  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  eloquence  ;  but  his  learning  and  literary 

ling  of  1739.    Although  discoun-  talents  were  mean,  and  he  was  a  writer 

ed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  bishop  only  for  his  own  followers.    His  works 

a  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  him  were  published  in  1771  (6  vols.,  8vo.). 

I  orden;  and,  on  repairing  to  Lon-  Whitehall  ; «  street  in  Westminster 

le  churches  in  which  he  preached  (q.  v.),  containuig  several  public  offices. 

incapaUe  of  holding  the  crowds  Among  these  are  the  Horse-Guards,  an 

laserobled  to  hear  him.    He  now  edifice  so  called  in  consequence  of  being 

d  the  design  of  preaching  in  the  the  station  where  that  part  of  the  troops 

UTi  wluch  he  seems  first  to  have  usually  do  duty;  here  is  the  ofiicc  of 

ed    at    Kingswood,    near  Bristol,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army : 

f  die  coIlierB.      His  ardent  and  em-  the  Treasure',  a  stone  building,  near  the 

mode  of  address  attracted  several  Horse-Guards,   facing  the  parade  ;    tlie 

ode  of  these  people  as  auditors,  on  treasury-board  is  held  in  this  building , 

hia  discourses  produced  a  sui-pris-  that  part  of  the  Treasury  which  fronts 

ito,  and  whose  vicious  manners  Whitehall  is  a  |>ortion  of  the  old  White- 

ifaits  be  Tisibly  improved.    He  af-  hall  palace,  erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey , 

de  preached  in  the  open  air  in  but  it  has  been  considerably  altered,  both 

If  and  in  Mooriields,  Ivennington,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11  and  in  1816: 

her  jrfaces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  admiralty  ofiice,  a  large  pile,  built 

■I,  to  vast  assemblaffcs  of  people,  on  tlie  site  of  Wallingford  house ;   the 

■me  firom  all  parts  to  near  him.    In  front    has    two   wings   and    a    portico, 

It,  1739,  be    again  embarked   for  supported  bv  four  large  stone  pillars  of 

ieay  and  made  a  tour  through  seve-  the  Ionic  order ;  besides  a  hall  and  other 

the  provinces,  where  he  preached  public    apartments,    here    ore    spacious 

audiences,  with  an cfrect  which  nouses  for  seven  commissioners  of  the 
14  • 
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admiralty ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  build-  fore.    After  the  revolution,  he  ' 

ing  \n  a  semaphore  telegraph,  by  means  viceable  to  the  society  of  Vnem 

of  which  a  correspondence  is  maintained  active  services  during  the  time  tli 

with  various  parts  of  the  coast — On  the  tion  bill  was  before  parliamenl 

bank  of  the  Thames  was  a  palace  called  making  those  representations  w 

ffkUehaH,  Iniilt  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  in  civil  cases,  to  the  admission  of 

of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  thur-  mation  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  as  i 

tcenth  century.    In  1530,  it  became  the  other  relief.    This  active,  able  ai 

residence  of  the  court,  but,  in  1697,  was  mined  character  lived  to  a  very  i 

destroyed  by  fire,  except  the  banqueting-  period,  dying,  in  great  respect  anc 

house,  added  by  James  I,  according  to  m  March,  1723,  at  the  age  of  e 

a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.    This  years.  Brides  various  publicatior 

is  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewn  stone,  controversial,  he  left  behind  hi 

The    building   chiefly  consists   of  one  Memoirs  of  bis  Life,  which  wer 

room,  of  an  oblong  form,  forty  feet  high,  in  1725,  in  1  vol,  8vo.    (See  Qu 
The  ceiling,  representing  the  apotheosis        Whitehead,  Paul,  an  Kngli 

of  James  1,  was  painted  by  Rubens,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  1710, 

has  been  retouched  by  Cipriani.     It  is  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  in  the  < 

adorned  with    trophies  taken  from  the  consequence  of  having  joined  Fl 

French  in  the  Spanish  campaign.  manager  of  Drury  uuie  thcatr 

WnrrEHALL  ;   a  large    post-township  l>ond  for  £3000,  he  was  confine< 

of  New  York,  in  Washington  county,  at  years  in  prison.      His  first  pn 

the  head  of  Chanmlain  canal,  and  at  the  were   three  poems,    entitled   tl 

south  end  of  lake  Cham  plain,  twenty-five  Dunces    (17Sb),    Manners    (17< 

miles    south    of    Ticonderoga,    seventv  Honor,  a  satire.    The  second  pr 

north  of  Albany.    It  is  situated  on  both  prosecution  of  his  bookseller, 

sides  of  Wood  creek,  at  its  entrance  into  These  circumstances  drew  on  hi 

the  lake.    Population  in  1830, 2888.    It  sidcrable  share  of  public  notice, 

is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  obtained  the  appointment  of  depi 

the    great    thoroughfiife    between    New  urerto the excnequcr,he passed  tn* 

York  and  Montreal.    A  steam-boat  plies  der  of  his  days  in  retirement  al 

between  Whitehall  and  St.  John's.    (See  enham.      He  died  in  1774.     Be 

Canals,)  writings  already  enumerate<l,  he 

Whitehaven  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  author  of  a  poem  entitled  the  G] 

Cumberland,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Irish  (printed  in  1774).     As  on  auth! 

sea,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Carlisle,  <)03  pears  to  have  possessed  nutrej 

north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  3°  34'  W. ;  tliaii  genius ;  and  his  works,  thou 

lat  54^  {^  N. ;  population  in  1S21, 12,43() ;  lar  in  their  day  for  their  tenipor 

in  18^)1,  1],39J.     It  has  a  good  artificial  sion,  are  now  little  re^id.    Asa 

harbor,  with  six  piers ;  also  six  yards  for  morals  may  be  judged  of  by  th 

ship-building.     The  co#l  mines  in  the  his  having  lieen  a  member  of  tl^ 

vicmity  form  the  principal  source  of  the  Medmenhain  abbey,  the  scnsu 

wealth  of  this  town.     By  the  reform  act  of  which  were  exposed,  in  re\ 

of  18-')2,  Whitehaven  was  constituted  a  Wilkes,  when  i^rosecuted  lor  h 

tx>rough,  returning  one  member  to  parlia-  on  Woman.      Whitehead,  hom 

ment.  the  decline  of  life,  acted  a  be 

Whitehead,  George,  an  eminent  early  hospitable  and  re2}()ectable  pan. 

leader  among  the  Friends,  was  tx>m  at  plete  edition  of  his  works  was  i 

Semteyg,  in  Westmoreland,  about  163(5,  lished  by  Kearsley,  in  1777,  wii 

and  received  his  education  at  the  free  graphical  memoir, 
school  of   HIencouwo,  in   Cumberland.        Whitehead,    William,   an   i 

On  leaving  school,  he  was  for  some  time  poet,  the  son  of  a  liaker  of  Ca 

engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  but,  was  born  in  1715.     At  the  agf 

as  earlv  os  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  jour-  teen,  he  was  placed  at  WinchesU 

nal  exiiibits  him    travelling  in    various  and  obtained  a  foundation  sohol 

parts  of  Enffland,  i)ropagating  his  reli-  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  which 

ffious  principles.    lie  endured,  as  might  fellowship  in  1742.    About  the 

be  expecte<l  from  the  s|)irit  of  the  times,  riod,  he  produced  two  of  his  eai 

much  persecution,  was  imprisoned  many  best  dramatic  nieces,  Creusa,  anc 

times,  and,  in  one  instance,  sentenced  to  man  Father.  Tlireo  years  afler/l 

be  whipped,  wliich  ignominy  he  calmly  Germany,    Italy,  Switzerland, 

endured,  and  proceeded  to  preach  as  be-  Low  Countries,  in  quality  of  a  I 
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ind,  on  iuB  return  to  England,  ob-  an  improved  edition  of  which  appeared 

the  remtranhip  to  the  order  of  in  17&) ;   Memorials  of  the  English  Af« 

th.    He  was  nominated  poet  laa-  fairs  from  the  supposol  expedition  of 

n  the  vacancv  occaaiohed  in  that  Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  End  of  the 

r  the  death  of  Gibber.    His  death  Reign  of  James  I  (1706,  folio);  Notes 

iaoe  in  1785.    In  addition  to  the  upon  the  King's  Writ  for  choosing  Mem- 

«  abeady  spoken  of,  he  was  the  hers  of  Parliament,  13  Ccar.  11^  being  Dis- 

of  die  School  for  LoTera,  a  come-  quisitions  on  the  Government  of  Eng- 

68) ;   Trip  to   Scotland,  a  farce  land  (1766, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  a  Journal  of  the 

I  a  Ghurse  to  the  Poets,  a  satire ;  Swedish  Embassy,    in   1653  and  1654,, 

' ;  the  GkmU's  Beard ;  with  several  from  the    Commonwealth  of  England,' 

nieoellaneocis  poems.    Mason  has  &c.  (1772, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  Whitelock's 

his  life  (1788).  Labors,  remembered  in  the  AnnaJes  of 

TBI.OCK,   Bulstrode,   an    eminent  his  Life,  written  for  the  Use  of  his  Ghil- 

Mk  and   lawyer,  the  son  of  sir  dren. 

Whttelock,  a  justice  of  the  king's  Whitewood.    (See  TSdip-TVtt,) 

was  bon^in  London,  m  1605,  and  WHiTime  {gadu8  marUmgw) ;  a  fish, 

d  his  education  at  St  John's  col-  belonging  to  Uie  cod  family,  veiy  abun- 

Ixfiifd.     He  soon  obtained  emi-  dant  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 

IB  a  lawyer,  and  was  consulted  by  but  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

ien  when  under  prosecution  for  It  makes  its  appearance  in  vast  shoals, 

I  to  pay  ship-money.    In  1640,  he  keeping  at  the  distance  of  finom  half  a 

Men  m»  P.  tor  Marlow,  in  the  long  mile  to  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and 

lent^  in  which  he  acted  with  Sel-  is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers.    It 

I  the  more  moderate  anti-royalists ;  is  considered  the  most  delicate  and  most 

Ni|^  averse  to  the  commencement  wholesome  of  all  the  species  of  cod ;  but 

ilitiefl,  he  accepted  the  office  of  it  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  usually  not 

•lieutenant   for   Oxfordshire   and  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.    It  resembles 

gfaamshire.  and.  took  the  comnumd  the  pollock  in  form,  and  belongs  to  the 

Mnnany  of  cavalrv,  raised  for  the  same  division  of  the  genus,  having  three 

or  parliament    In  January,  1642  dorsal  fins,  and  the  lower  lip  destitute  of 

was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap-  a  beard.    The  head  and  back  are  pale 

to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxfoni,  brown ;  the  lateral  line  white  and  crook- 

1644,  again  interfered  to  promote  ed ;  the  belly  and  sides  silvery,  the  latter 

icatk>n.    He  appeared  as  a  lay-  longitudinally  streaked  with  yellow, 

ir  of  the  Westminster  assembly  Writing.  Chalk,  cleared  of  its  grosBer 
ding  the  form  of  church  govern- « impurities,  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and 

rhen  he  opposed  the  divine  right  made  up  into  small  loaves,  is  sold  under 

prasbyteiy.   In  February,  1648 — 9,  the  name  of  whiting. 

Dominated  one  of  the  council  of  Whitlow,  in  surgery,  is  an  inflamma- 

md   was   subsequently    sent,    by  tion  afifecting  one  or  more  of  the  bones 

rell,  on  an  embai»y  to  the  court  of  of  the  fingers,  and  generally  terminating 

Da,  queen  of  Sweden,  with  whom  in  an  abscess.    In  severe  cases,  the  dis- 

cluded  a  treaty.    Returning  home,  order  extends  lo  many  other  parts  besides 

ame  a  commissioner  of  the  great  the  fingers,  making  its  way  above  the 

hich  office  he  resigned,  on  the  reg-  wrist.    There  is  a  similar  disorder  which 

and  limitation  of  the  court  of  attacks  the  toes.    Whitlows  differ  very 

ly,  and  was  then  appointed  a  com-  much  in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in 

larof  the  treasury.    He  was  mem-  their  depth  and  extent.  Surgical  writers 

Buckinghamshire,  in  Oliver's  third  usually  make  four  or  five  varieties.    The 

lent^andwascalled,  by  the  protec-  usual   exciting  causes  of  whitlows  are 

da  house  of  peers.  During  the  gov-  various  external  iniurics,  as  pricks,  contu- 

it  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  acted  siorui,  &;c.     The  lod^ent  of  a  thorn  or 

of  the  keepers  of  tlie  great  seal,  splinter  in  the  {mrt  is  another  frequent 

kerwards  opposed  the  designs  of  cause.    They  are  much  more  common 

1  Monk.    At  the  restoration,  he  re-  in  young,  healthy  persons  than  in  others, 

<  his  estate  at  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire,  and,  in  many  cases,  occur  without  our 

he  paved  the  last  years  of  his  life,  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  cause 

od  m  January,  1676.    He  was  the  for  them. 

of  Merooriaia  of  the  Enelisli  Af-  Whitptet,  Eli,  a  celebrated  mechani- 

VNn  the  B^inning  of  the  Reign  of  cian,  and  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 

B I  to  the  RaJtoration  (1682,  folio,  was   bom   at  Westborough,  Worcester 
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county,  Maasachusetts,  Dec.  8, 1765.  His  drew  his  own  wire,  of  which  the  teeth  of 
father  was  a  respectable  farmer.  Very  the  earliest  gins  were  made,  which  wm 
early  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the  an  article  not  at  that  time  to  be  fiwiid  in 
mechanical  genius  for  which  he  was  d  is-  the  market  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  Gfeene 
tinffuished.  His  education  was  of  a  hm-  and  Mr.  Miller,  a  gentleman  who,  having 
ited  character  until  he  had  reached  the  first  come  into  the  &mily  of  micnu 
age  of  nineteen,  when  he  conceived  the  Greene  as  a  private  tutor,  afterwaros  mar- 
idea  of  entering  a  college.  Accordingly,  ried  his  widow,  were  the  only  penons 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  pa-  admitted  into  his  workshop,  who  knew 
rents,  he  prepared  himself,  partly  by  in  what  way  he  was  em|4oymg  bimselil 
means  of  the  profits  of  his  manual  labor.  The  many  hours  he  spent  in  his  myeteri- 
partly  by  teaching  a  village  school,  for  the  ous  pursuits,  afiforded  matter  of  great  cu- 
freshman  class  in  the  university  of  New  riositv,  and  often  of  raillery,  to  the  younger 
Haven,  which  he  entered.  May,  17JB9.  members  of  the  fimiily.  Near  the  dose 
Soon  after  he  took  his  degree,  in  the  au-  of  the  winter,  the  machine  was  ao  nearly 
tumn  of  1792,  he  entered  into  an  engage-  completed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  suc- 
ment  with  a  gentleman  of  Georgia,  to  cess.  Mrs.  Greene  then  invited  to  her 
reside  in  his  family  as  a  private  teacher,  house  gendcmen  from  omerent  peits  of 
But  on  his  arrival  in  that  state,  he  found  the  state ;  and  on  the  first  dav  after  they 
that  another  teacher  had  been  employed,  had  assembled,  she  conducted  them  to  a 
and  he  was  left  entirely  without  resources,  temporary  building  which  had  beea  eiect- 
Fortunately,  however,  among  the  passen-  ed  for  the  machine,  and  they  saw  with 
ffers  in  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was  astonishment  and  delight,  that  more  cot- 
Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  ton  could  be  separated  firom  the  teed  in 
general,  who  had  given  him  an  invitation  one  day,  by  the  labor  of  a  sin^e  hand, 
to  spend  some  time  at  her  residence  at  than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  in 
Mulberry  grove,  near  Savannah ;  and,  on  the  space  of  many  months.  An  mventkn 
learning  his  disappointment,  she  benevo-  so  important  to  the  agricultural  interest 
lently  insisted  upon  his  making  her  house  (and,  as  it  has  proved,  to  every  draait- 
his  home  until  he  had  prepared  himself  ment  of  human  industry |  could  not  long 
for  the  bar,  as  was  his  intention.  He  had  remain  a  secret  The  knowledge  of  it 
not  been  long  in  her  family  before  a  com-  soon  spread  through  the  state ;  and  so 
plete  turn  was  given  to  his  views.  A  great  was  the  excitement  on  the  mibfect, 
party  of  gentlemen,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  that  multitudes  of  persons  came  from  all 
Greene,  having  fallen  into  a  conversation  quarters  of  it  to  see  the  machine ;  but  it 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  among  them,  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  gratify  their 
expressed  great  regret  that  there  was  no  curiosity  until  the  patent  right  had  been 
means  of  cleansing  the  green  seed  cot-  secured.  So  determined,  however,  were 
ton,  or  separating  it  from  its  seed,  remark-  some  of  the  populace  to  possess  this  trees- 
ing  that  until  ingenuity  could  devise  some  ure,  that  neither  law  nor  justice  could  re- 
machine  which  would  greatly  facilitate  strain  them;  they  broke  open  the  build- 
the  process  of  cleansing,  it  was  in  vain  to  ing  by  night,  and  carried  on  the  machine, 
think  of  raising  cotton  mr  market.  **Gen-  In  this  way  the  public  became  poeeeseed 
tlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Greene,  "  apply  to  my  of  the  invention,  and  before  Mr.  Whitney 
young  friend  Mr.  Whimey  :  he  can  make  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his 
any  thing."  She  then  conducted  them  patent,  a  number  of  machines  were  in 
into  a  neighboring  room,  where  she  show-  successful  operation,  constructed  with 
ed  them  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  some  slight  deviation  from  the  original, 
genius.  The  gentlemen  were  next  intro-  with  the  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  lor 
duced  toWhimey  himself ;  and,  when  they  violating  the  patent  right.  A  short  time 
named  their  object,  he  replied  that  he  had  after  this,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed  Mr.  Miller,  who,  having  considerable  fbnds 
during  his  life.  But  the  idea  was  eugen-  atcommand,propo6ed  to  himto  become  his 
dered  ;  and  it  being  out  of  season  for  joint  adventurer,  and  to  be  at  the  vdiole  ex- 
cotton  in  the  seed,  he  went  to  Savannah,  pense  of  maturing  the  invention  until  it 
and  searched  amons  the  warehouses  and  should  be  patented.  If  the  machine  soe- 
boats  until  he  found  a  small  portion  of  it.  ceededinits  intended  operation,  the  narties 
This  he  carried  home,  and  set  himself  to  agreed  to  share  equally  all  the  pronto  and 
work  with  such  rude  materials  and  instru-  advantages  accruing  from  it.  The  instru- 
ments as  a  Georgia  plantation  afforded,  ment  or  their  partnership  bears  date  May 
With  these  resources,  however,  he  made  27,  1793.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr. 
toob  better  suited   to  his  purpose,  and  Whitney  repaired  to  Cotmecticut,  where. 
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M  poniUe,  he  was  to  perfect  the  and  firmness,  or  who  would  have  obtain- 

ine,  obtun  a  patent,  and  manu&cture  ed  even  the  partial  success  which    he 

ihip  for  Geoma  such  a  number  of  had."    There  have,  indee<l,  been  but  few 

ines  as  would  8U[^ly  the  demand,  instances  in  which  the  author  of  such  in- 

le  twentieth  of  June,  1793,  he  pre-  estimable  advantages  to  a  whole  country 

1  his  petkion  for  a  patent  to  Mr.  as  those  which  accrued  from  the  iuvcn- 

■OD,  then  secretary  of  state ;  but  the  tion  of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  Southern 

lenn  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Phila-  States,  wa»so  harshly  treated,  and  so  in- 

ia,  at  that  period  the  seat  of  govern-  adequately  compensated,  as  the  subject  of 

prevented  his  concluding  the  busi-  tliis  sketch,    lie  did  not  exagserate  when 

inti]  several  months  aflerwards.  We  he  said  that  it  raised  the  value  of  those 

HOC  mce  sufficient  at  our  disposal  to  states  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

■Blimcto^  detail  of  theolistacles  and  *^  If  we  should  assert,"  said  judge  John- 

rtunea  which  for  a  long  tiuoe  hinder-  son,  **  that  the  benefits  of  this  mvention 

)  pwtnen  from  reaping  those  advan-  exceed  one  hmdred  mUlions  qf  doUcars^  we 

mm  the  invention  which  it  should  can  prove  the  assertion  by  correct  <^cu- 

proeured  for  them,  and  which  they  lation."     Besides  the  violations  of  his 

m  ample  riffht  to  expect ;  and  we  right,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  ef- 

thetefore  refer  our  readers  to  an  ex-  forts  of  malevolence  and  self-interest  to 

it  memoir  of  Mr.  Whitney,  contained  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the  inven- 

I  number  of  the  American  Journal  tion,  which   he  did    triumphandy.     In 

ieoce  and  Arts,  conducted  l^y  pro-  18(^    the    entire    responsibility  of  the 

Silliman,  for  January,  1832.  These  whole   concern  devolved  upon  him,  in 

ilties  aroee  principilly  from  the  in-  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller. 

nble  violations  or  their  uatent  right.  In  1812,  he  made  application  to  congress 

Inch  they  were  involvea  in  various  for  the  renewal  of  his  patent.    In  his  me- 

t  interminable  lawsuits.    The  legis-  morial  he  presented  a  history  of  the  diffi- 

I  of  South  Carolina  purchased,  in  culties  which  he  had  been  forced  to  en- 

their  right  for  that  state  for  the  sum  counter  in  defence  of  his  right,  observuig 

)r  thousuid  dollars — a  mere  ^  song,**  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  de- 

I  Whitney's  own  plumose,  **^  in  com-  cision  on  tlie  merits  of  his  claim  until  he 

in  with  the  worth  of  the  thing ;  but  had  been  eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thir- 

I  eecuring  sometliing."    It  enabled  teen  years  of  his  patent  term  had  expired. 

to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  con-  He  set  forth  that  his  invention  had  been  a 

d,  and  divide   something  between  source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  tlie 

InthefoUowingyear,  Air.  Whitney  citizens  of  the  U.  States;  that,  as  a  labor- 

iated  a  sale  of  his  patent  right  with  saving  machine,  it  would  enable  one  man 

tate  of  North  Carolina,  the  legisla-  to  peribrm  the  work  of  a  thousand  men ; 

if  which  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  that  it  furnishes  to  the  whole  family 

izpence  upon  every  saw  (and  some  of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the 

)  gms  had  forty  saws)  employed  in  most  essential  article  of  their  clothing. 

ig  cotton,  to  be  contmued  for  ^yq  Hence  he  humbly  conceived  himself  eu- 

,  which  sum  was  to  be  collected  by  titled  to  a  further  remuneration  from  his 

leiiA  in  the  same  manner  as  the  country,  and  thought  he  ought  to  be  ad- 

)  taxes;   and,  ofler  deducting  (he  mitted  to    a  more  liberal    participation 

laea  of  collection,  the  proceeds  were  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  benefits  of 

iiUy  paid  over  to  the  patentees.    No  his  invention.    It  does,  we  must  confess, 

portion,  however,  of^the  funds  thus  strike  us  with  no  little  surprise,  that  the 

led  in  the  two  Carolinas,  was  ex-  southern  planters,  gcndeinen  who  enjoy 

d  in  carrying  on  the  fruitless  law-  a  great  and  just  reputation  for  elevation 

vrliieh  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  and  generosity  of  character,  should  not 

Bute  in  Geoi^gia.    A  gentleman  who  have  taken  some  means  of  conveying  to 

raO  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whitney's  Mr.  Whimey  an  adequate  and  substantial 

I  in  the  south,  and  sometimes  acted  testimony  of  the  gratitude  which  they 

Ic^  adviser,  observed  in  a  letter  to  must  have  felt  towards  one  to  whom  they 

itmnrofthe  memoir  above  mention-  were  so  incalculably  indebted.    So  fur, 

at,  in  all  his  experience  in  the  thorny  however,  from  this  having  been  the  case, 

■ion  of  the  law,  he  had  never  seen  even  the  application  juHt  mentioned  was  re- 

»  of  such  perseverance  under  such  jected  by  congress  on  account  of  the  warm 

BUtion ;  ''nor,*' he  adds,  "do  I  believe  opposition  it  expcricncrd  from  a  majority 

I  ever  knew  any  other  man  who  of  the  southern  members.  Sonic  years  be- 

1  have  met  them  with  equal  coolness  fore,  in  1798,  Mr.  Whitney,  im])re8sed  with 
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the  uncertainty  of  all  his  hopes  founded  he  attempted  heeficcted  asfiuras  poanble. 

on  the  cotton  gin,  had  engaged  m  another  In  the  relations  of  private  life,  be  enjoyed 

enterprise,  which  conducted  him,  by  slow  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom 

but  sure  steps,  to  a  competent  fortune,  he  was  connected.    With  regard  to  the 

This  was  the  maouftcttire  of  arms  for  the  results  of  his  senius,  we  may  quote  the 

U.  States.    He  first  obtained  a  contract  declaration  of  Fulton,  that   Aikwrigfat, 

through    the  influence  of  Oliver  Wol-  Watt  and  Whitney  were  the  three  men 

cott,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treas-  who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their 

ury,  for  10,000  stand  of  arms,  amount'uig  contemporaries. 

to  $1^,0^  which  v^as  to  be  fulfilled        Whitsuntide.     (See   PenUcatt^  and 

with'm  a  little  more  than  the  period  of  Sunday.) 

two  years.  This  was  a  great  under-  Whitworth,  Charles,  earl,  deaceoded 
taking,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts,  of  an  ancient  &mily  in  Stafibrdahire,  was 
that  die  works  were  all  to  be  erected,  the  bom  in  1754,  at  Leobume-grange,  Kent, 
machinery  was  to  be  made,  and  much  of  the  seat  of  his  father,  sir  Charles  Whit- 
it  to  be  invented ;  the  raw  materials  were  worth,  and  was  educated  at  Tunbiidge 
to  be  collected  Grom  different  quarters,  grammar-school,  on  leaving  which  be 
and  the  workmen  tliemselves,  almost  obtained  a  commission  in  the  guards.  He 
without  exception,  were  yet  to  learn  the  soon  quitted  the  army,  and,  after  gt>ios 
trade.  The  impediments  he  was  obliged  rapidly  through  the  usual  suboramate 
to  remove  were  too  numerous  and  great  diplomatic  situations,  was  appointed,  ia 
to  allow  him  to  fulfil  his  stipulation  as  to  1786,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
time,  and  eight  years,  instead  of  two,  of  Poland,  then  the  centre  of  the  intrigues 
elapsed,  before  the  muskets  were  all  com-  which  termuiated  in  the  dismembermeot 
pleted.  The  entire  business  relating  to  and  annihilation  of  that  unfortunate  king- 
the  contract  was  not  closed  untilJanuaiy,  dom.  (See  Poland.^  In  the  autumn  of 
1809,  when  (so  liberally  had  the  govern-  1788,  he  proceeded,  m  the  same  canscity, 
ment  made  advances  to  the  contractor)  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  1793,  oe  re- 
the  final  balance  due  Mr.  Whimey  was  ceived  the  red  riband  of  the  Bath,  to  give 
only  $2400.  It  is  universally  conceded  dignity  to  his  mission,  the  object  of  which 
that  his  genius  and  industry  greatly  con-  was  a  coalition  against  the  French  revo- 
tributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  man-  lutionary  government.  On  his  return  to 
ufacture  of  arms,  and,  indeed,  to  the  gen-  England  in  1800,  sir  Charles  was  created 
eral  advancement  of  arts  and  manufac-  baron  Whitworth  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
turcs  ;  for  many  of  his  inventions  for  land,  and  was  soon  aAer  again  despatched 
facilitating  the  making  of  muskets  were  abroad  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
applicable  to  most  other  manufactures  of  Denmark,  then  complaininflr  of  the  right 
iron  and  steel.  In  1812,  he  entered  into  of  search  exercised  by  the  English  ships, 
a  new  contract  with  the  U.  States  for  An  adjustment,  which  proved  but  short- 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  in  the  mean  lived,  took  place  through  his  exertions  in 
time  executed  a  sim'dar  engagement  for  the  August  of  the  same  year.  The  am- 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  January,  1817,  bassador  accordingly  returned  home,  and, 
he  married  the  youngest  dauj^htcr  of  in  the  April  following,  married  the  duchess 
Pierpont  Edwards,  late  judge  of  the  dis-  dowager  of  Dorset  After  the  treaty  of 
trict  court  for  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Amiens,  concluded  by  lord  Hawkesbury 
For  the  five  subsequent  years  he  continu-  and  the  marquis  Comwallia,  lord  Whit- 
ed  to  enjoy  domestic  happin^ess,  a  compe-  worth  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary 
tent  fortune,  and  an  honorable  reputation,  to  Paris  towards  the  close  of  1802L  Htf 
when  he  vras  attacked  by  a  fatal  malady,an  mission  haviue  termnnated  abruptly  in 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  which,  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  quitted  the 
afler  causing  great  and  protracted  suffer-  French  capital,  May  13,  18(mL  In  the 
iug,  terminated  his  life  on  the  eighth  of  spring  of  1813,  he  was  made  one  of  ilie 
January,  1825.  In  person,  Mr.  Whitney  lords  of  tlie  bed-chamber,  and,  the  year 
was  considerably  above  the  ordinary  size,  following,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  as  an 
of  a  dignified  carriage,  and  of  an  open,  English  peer,  by  the  title  of  viscount 
manly  and  agreeable  countenance.  His  Whitworth.  In  the  August  of  1814,  he 
manners  were  conciliatory,  and  his  whole  succeeded  the  duke  of  Richmond  as  vice- 
ap{)earance  such  as  to  inspire  respect.  He  roy  of  Ireland,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed 
possessed  great  serenity  of  temper,  though  till  1817,  when,  the  usual  period  of  omoe 
he  had  sU^ng  feelings,  and  a  high  sense  being  expired,  he  returned  to  EnHand, 
of  honor.  Perseverance  was  a  striking  having  been  in  tlie  interval  advanced  to  an 
trait  in  his  character.    Every  thing  that  earldom.    Lord  Whitworth  died  in  I8SSL 
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xirPy  Wicucr,  or  De  Wtcliffe,  after  obtaiDed  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate 

1  emineDt  reformer  of  Christiani-  church  of  Westbury,  in  Gloucestershire. 

I  he  18  often  styled,  the  Morning  He  had  now  taken  a  decided  part  as  to 

the  Refbnnation,  was  bom  about  ecclesiastical  politics;  and  having,  in  his 

i  Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Tees,  writings,  not  only  cbaiged  the  bishop  of 

rish  whence  he  takes  his  name.  Rome  with  simony,  covetousness,  ambi- 

lied  at  Quel's  college,  Oxford,  tion  and  tyranny,  but  also  styled  him  an- 

1  at  Merton,  in  the  same  univer-  tichrist,  he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic, 

id   distinguiished  himself  by  his  Nineteen  articles  of  alleged  &lse  doctrine, 

1  to  school  divinity  and  the  works  taken  from  his  works,  were  transmitted 

ode,  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  to  pope  Gregory  XI,  who,  in  1377,  re- 

vritingB  he  is  said  to  have  com-  turned  three  bulls,  addressed  to  the  arch- 

0  memory.  He  also  became  inti-  bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
eoDversant  with  the  civil  and  London,  ordering  the  seizure  and  impris- 
aw,  and  with  the  laws  of  Eng-  omuent  of  Wickliff,  and  requirmg  the 
)  which  he  added  a  diligent  peru-  king  and  government,  if  necessary,  to  as- 
tie  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  sist  in  extirpating  the  errors  he  had  propa- 
n  fiuhers  of  the  church.    As  earl^  gated.    Edward  HI  died  before  the  bulls 

he  invei|fhed  against  the  authon-  arrived,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 

e  p^POy  in  A  treatise  Of  the  Last  chiefly  ruled    the    kingdom    under  his 

he  unurch ;  and,  in  1360,  he  was  nephew,  was  the  avow^  protector  of  the 

in   ojppomDg  the  encroachments  retractonr  divine.     Therefore,  when  ho 

rigues  of  Uie  mendicant  friars,  appeared  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  the  ci- 

>k  every  opportunity  to  establish  tation  of  tlic  two  prelates,  he  was  accom- 

sdit  and  power  in  the  university,  panicd  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 

,  Wicklin  was  appointed  master  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster 

A  college,  and  was  presented  to  a  and  the  earl  marshal ;  and  an  altercation 

living ;  and,  in  196d,  Simon  Islip,  taking  place  between  the  noblemen  and 

nate,  constituted  him  warden  of  the  bishops,  the  meeting  was  dissolved  in 

uiy  college,  which  he  had  then  a  tumultuous  manner.     WicklifT  after- 

ftmnded  at  Oxford.     An  equal  wards  attended  at  Lambeth  ])alace,  and 

of  regular  and  secular  priests  delivered  to  the  two  prelates  a  defence  or 
been  placed  as  fellows  in  this  col-  explanation  of  the  propositions  objected 
r  the  founder,  afler  his  death  dis-  against  him.  The  populace  flocked  to- 
rose,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  gether  in  crowds  to  protect  him ;  and  he 
idin  and  the  other  three  secular  was  dismissed  without  any  judgment  tak- 
V  of  the  college  in  1367.  On  an  ing  place.  Pope  Gregory  Xf  dying  in 
to  Rome,  the  measure  received  March,  1378,  the  commission  he  had  is- 
tkm  of  the  papal  court — acircum-  sued  expired,  and  Wickliff  escaped  fur- 
wfakh  naturally  exasperated  the  ther  question  for  the  present.  In  conse- 
f  the  ejected  warden  against  the  quence,  probably,  of  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
D 1373^  ne  took  the  degree  of  D.  D^  he  was  seized  wiUi  a  severe  fit  of  illness ; 
n  delivered  lectures  on  theolog^j^  on  his  recovery  from  which,  he  applied 
reat  applause.  Disputes  at  this  himself  anew,  by  writing  and  preacning, 
adBted  between  king  Edward  HI  to  his  task  of  undermining  the  papal  au- 

1  court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the  thority.    The  disputes  then  existing  in 
and  tribute  exacted  from  king  the  church,  between  the  rival  pontifls, 

isd  the  English  parliament  had  Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  furnished 

ned  to  support  their  sovereign  in  him  with  an    opportunity  for  exposing 

sal  to  submit  to  the  vassalage,  in  the  exorbitant  pretensions    of  the  court 

lit  predecessors  had  been  forced  of  Rome,   of  which    he   freely   availed 

Mce.    A  monk  came  forward  as  himself.    Having,  in  some  of  his  works, 

icate  of  the  church;  and  Wickliff  advanced    some   peculiar   notions   rela- 

rejl^,  which  made  him  favorably  tive  to  the  Eucharist,  they  attracted 
■t  court,  and  procured  him  tlie  the  notice  and  condemnation  of  the  chan- 
ge of  John  of^  Gaunt,  duke  of  cellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  on 
er.     In  1374,    he    was  sent  to  which  Wickliff  appealed  to  the  king  and 

in  FkoiderB,  to  confer  with  the  parliament  in  ]3o2;  but  not  being  sup- 

lUDcioofi  the  liberties  of  the  Eng-  ported,  as  he  had  anticipated,    by  his 

ireh ;  and  the  same  year,  the  king  former  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was 

n  the  valuable  rectorv  of  Luttcr-  compelled  to  submission ;  and  he  accord- 

D  LeioeBtenhire ;  and  he  shortly  ingly  made  a  confession  of  hiB  errors  at 
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Oxford,  before  archbishop  Courtney,  rix  rices  of  the  clergy,  without  spmng  the 

bishops,  and  other  clergymen,  who  had  corruptions  of  the  Roman  see  itsel£    Hii 

already  condemned  his  tenets  as  hereti-  theological  learning  and  mystical  piacy 

cal.     The    principal    points  on    which  led  him  to  reprobate  the  whole  aystem  cii 

WicklifT  was  condsnmed  by  the  synod  wealth  and  wordliness,  by  which  a  faliod 

were,  1st.  his  deviation  from  orthodox  bounty  had  destroyed  the  apostolieal  ■»- 

language,    respecting    the    presence    of  plicity  and    primitive    humility   of  the 

Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  tne  altar ;  2d.  Christian  religion.    Viewing  doctrines  m 

his  doctrine,  that  a  pope,  bishop  or  priest,  this  light,  he  might  occasionally  fluduils 

who  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  nas  no  au-  in    his  feelings  or  language  rpjpfcting 

thority  over  the  faithful,  and  that  his  acts  them,  without  being  liv>le  to  an^  grave 

are  null ;  3d.  his  assertion,  that  Scripture  imputation  of  inconsistency.    Thm  tam- 

proliibits  ecclesiastics  from  having  tem-  per,  however,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 

poral  possessions;  and,  4th.  the  position,  ascertaining  his  opinions:  neccaaaiily  pro* 

that  where  contrition  is  sincere,  confes-  gressive,  they  could  not  have  been  the 

sion  to  a  priest  is  useless.    His  opinion  same  at  every  period  of  life.    It  is  poai 

respecting  the  Lord's  supper  is  supposed  ble,  that  if  be  sometimes  yielded  to  a»- 

to  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  Luther  thority,  he  might  have  been  actuated  man 

and  his  followers.    A  royal  letter  was  by  sincere  deference  than  by  penoml 

procured  by  the  primate,  addressed  to  the  apprehension."    The  works  of  Wickfiff 

chancellor  and  proctors,  directing  them  to  are  numerous,  but  most  of  them  reoMis 

expel  from  the  university,  and  town  of  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Oifyid, 

Oxford  all  who  should  harbor  WicklifT  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  the  British  ma- 

or  his  followers,  or  hold  any  conununica-  seum,  and  Lambeth.   Among  those  whiek 

tion  with  them.    He  was,  however,  al-  have  been  printed,  are  Trtuofnis  (195^ 

lowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  his  rectory  4to. ;  republished  at  Frankfbit,  1753,4lo.)k 

at  Lutterworth,  where  he  continued  to  containmgabodyoftheolo^,inthelbfm 

preach,  and  completed  a  translation  of  of  a  conversation  between  Tnith,  Ftkt- 

the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  engaged  hood  and  Wisdom ;  WickhfTs  Wieksi, 

some  years   before.     lu   1383,  he  was  or  a  Learned  and  Godly  Treatise  of  the 

seized  with  palsy ;  and  this  attack  fur-  Sacrament  (Nuremberg,  1546,  Sva ;  le- 

nished  him  with  au  excuse  for  not  mak-  printed  Oxford,  1612,  4to^:  the  Profem 

inff  his  appearance  to  a  citation  of  pope  to  his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  pubfimd 

Urban  Vl.     A  second  paralytic  stroke  by   R.  Crowley,  under  the  tkle  of  the 

tenn'uiated  his  lifi^  on  the  31st  of  Decern-  Pathway  to  Perfect   Knowledge  (1550. 

her,  1384 ;  but  his  doctrines,  or  rather  his  12mo.);  and  his  version  of  the  New  Tes- 

spirit,  survived  him ;  and   however  his  tanient  (first  edited  by  the  reverend  J. 

successors  might  vary  from  him  in  their  Lewis,  London,  1731,  folio,  and  more  re- 

exposition  of  ni^'sterious  dogmas,  they  cently  by  Baber,  1810,  4to.).    The  vcr- 

owed  to  him  the  example  of  an  open  at-  sion  of  Uie  Old  Testament  remains  un- 

tack,  by  a  leanicd  clergyman,  uj>on  the  printed.    WicklifT  was  a  bold  and  oricial 

authority  of  the  church  and  the  jurisdic-  speculator,  both  in  religion  and  politiet: 

tion  of  the  supreme  pontiff.     Payne,  one  and  the  influence  of  liis  writings  on  the     . 

of  his  disciples,  carried  his  eystem  into  state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  iptjr     \ 

Bohemia,  where  it  flourished  in  spite  of  be  estimated  finom  the  proceedings  agaioic     ^ 

persecution,  and  awakened  the  zeal  of  him  at  the  council  of  Constance,  afur  hii     l 

Huss,  who,  although  he  did  not  adopt  all  death,  when,  his  sentiments  being  eoe-     l 

the  doctrines  of  WicklifT,  seems  to  have  demned  on  the  score  of  heresy,  his  bootf     ^ 

shared  his  hostility  to  tlie  Roman  c\ergy,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  up  and  bural:     j^ 

(See  Oldcastk,  HusSj  and  Reformation,)  and  this  sentence  was  aflerwaids  (1435)     L 

**The  new  opinions  on  religion  which  executed.     Among    many    biocni|ducv     l 

now  arose,**  says  Mackintosh  (History  of  memoirs  relating  to  him,  may  tie  BMO-     ' 

England),  ^* mingled  with  the  general  spirit  tioned  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de 

of  Christianity,  m  promoting  ilie  progress  WyclifTe,  principally  from  his  un     *  "^"^ 


of  emancipation,  and  had  tlieir  share  in  Manuscripts,  by  Robert  Vaughan  (3  foku 

the  few  di^4o^lera  which  accompanied  it.  8vo.,  1828),  and  Lebas^s  Life  of  Wickfif 

(See  ffo/ 7>/€r.)  W^icklifT,thecelebraHHl  (1832). 

refonnrr,  had  now  lieconie  one  of  the  Wicqcefort,  Abraham  de,  an  taa-     '^ 

most    famous    doctors   of  the    English  nent  fHiMicist  of  tho  seventecndi  centofj*     L 

church.     His  lettered  education  rendered  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1S96L    Tm     - 

him    no  stranger  to  the   severity    with  early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Qdt- 

which  Dante  and  Chaucer  had  lashed  the  many ;  and  the  elector  of  BnmdeobvK  ■ 
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ipointed  him  to  take  charge  of  his  Greeks  by  promises  of  religious  freedom. 
I  at  the  court  of  Paris.  In  this  In  the  first  campaign  (1797),  he  was  al- 
*  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  most  constantly  succe^ul ;  and  the  fol- 
captal  till  1658,  when  a  suspicion  lowing  year  he  succeeded  in  compellmg 
if  his  having  made  improper  dis-  the  capudan  pacha  to  raise  the  siege  of 
I  to  the  states-general,  he  was  ar-  Widdin,  and  to  retreat,  leaving  the  north- 
t  the  instance  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  em  provinces  at  lils  mercy.  The  Pone 
It  to  the  Bastile.  After  a  twelve-  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  his  de- 
imprisonment  in  tills  fortress,  he  mands,  and,  in  1798,  conferred  ui>on  him 
1  liberty  to  return  to  Holland.  De  the'  dignity  of  pucho,  with  the  govom- 
T.),  tlien  at  tlie  headof  tlie  Dutch  ment  of  Widdin,  which  he  held  till  his 
nent,  gave  him  the  appointment  death  ui  1807. 

riograplier  to  the  states,  and  in-  Widgeon.  The  American  widgeon 
him^  to  undertake  the  task  of  (anas  •Americana)  is  a  species  of  duck, 
a  history  of  his  native  country,  common,  in  winter,  along  our  whole 
le  duke  of  BrunswHsk-Luuenburg  coast  from  Florida  to  Rhode  Island,  but 
in  his  resident  at  the  Hague.  But  most  abundant  in  Carolina,  where  it  fre- 
airested  and  condenrmed  to  per-  quents  tlie  rice  plantations,  and  is  much 
nprisQimnent,  for  convening  iritel-  complained  of  by  the  planters.  It  is  oflen 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  called  bald-pale,  from  the  white  on  the  top 
sourige  of  one  of  his  daughters,  of  the  head.  It  is  frequently  brought  to  the 
py  he  escaped,  after  a  confiuement  Baltimore  market,  and  generally  sells  for 
yean,  and  fled  to  Zell,  in  1670.  a  good  price,  as  its  flesli  is  higldy  csteem- 
)  occupied  himself  for  two  years  cd.  The  widgeon  is  a  constant  attendant 
tiling  attempts  to  procure  a  revcr-  on  the  canvass-back  duck,  by  the  aid  of 
[us  sentence,  and  is  said  to  have  whose  labors  it  contrives  to  make  a  good 
ehoffrin,  in  1682.  Besides  his  subsistence,  and  with  whom  it  lives  in  a 
of  the  United  Provinces,  Dc  state  of  perpetual  contention.  The  front 
fort  was  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  and  crown  are  cream-colored ;  u  band  of 
cy,  entitled  UAmboBsadtur  et  ses  deep,  glossy  green  extends  from  the  eye 
tf  (4to.,  2  vols.),  and  some  trans-  backwards  ;  the  throat,  chin  and  sides  of 
if  tmvels  from  tlie  Spanish  and  tlie  nock  are  dull  yellowish-white,  thickly 
languages  into  Dutch.  speckled  with  black ;  the  breast  and  hind 
HIT,  or  ViDiN ;  a  fortified  town,  \jixn  of  thu  neck  hoary  bay ;  immediately 
»itiJ  of  a  sangiacat  in  Rumelta,  below  the  wing-coverts  is  a  large  spot  of 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with  white.  The  same  name  is  given,  m  Eu- 
ilubitantB.  The  sultan  Selim  III,  rope,  to  an  analogous  s|iecies  of  duck. 
formed  the  design  of  dissolving  Wio^nsa,  Samuel,  a  distinguislied 
18  of  janizaries,  and  supplying  mechanician  and  manufacturer,  the  neph- 
ee  by  troops  organized  and  disci-  ew  of  Oberkampf(q.  vX  and  his  succes- 
icconliug  to  the  European  inili-  sor,  was  born  in  1767,  in  tlie  Aargau, 
ttBaif  proceeded  to  execute  his  was  instructed  bv  Oberkampf,  and  stud- 
successively  disbanding  the  dif-  ied  much  himself.  He  applied  Berthol- 
nontier  garrisons.  The  order  to  lett's  chemical  process  for  bleaching  linen 
lae  theur  pay  was  die  signal  of  on  a  large  scale,  and,  ui  1792,  invented 
tlon  to  the  garrison  of  Widdin,  the  mode  of  printing  calico  with  copper 
ided  Iw  the  bold  and  artful  Pas-  cylindci-s ;  but  the  revolution  prevented 
hi.  na  fiuher  had  been  put  to  him  from  applying  this  mvention  to  a 
f  the  grand  vizier,  jealous  of  his  considerable  extent  immediately.  The 
ind  covetous  of  his  wealth ;  and  machine  ^'os  capable  of  doing  as  nmch 
Oghi  had  been  himself  detained  as  twenty-four  workmen.  He  then  iu- 
isoner.  Eager  for  revenge,  he  vented  a  machine  tor  engraving,  and,  in 
16  0|^)ortunity  which  now  offered  1809,  the  method  of  heating  the  water  ui 
id,  at  the  head  of  the  disbanded  the  dyeing  kettles  by  steam.  Afler  this  In* 
fli  chased  the  |Kicha  from  the  discovered  a  dye  (le  vert  solide  (Pune  settle 
rhe  inhfUritants,  discontented  witli  application),  for  which  the  rcwal  society  in 
impositions  that  liad  been  made,  1  iOndon  had  offered  a  prize  of  £2000.  Until 
the  expenses  of  the  new  military  then,  the  vert  solide  could  be  used  onh' 
i^dily  joined  him ;  and  he  now  by  a  double  application  of  color,  either  of 
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course,  did  not  receive  the  prize.    He  sf-  cantos  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  aeeoBd 

terwards  visited  England,  where  sir  Jo-  edition  or  them  in  1759 ;  but  the  poem 

eeph  Banks  received  him  with  much  at-  remained  unfinished.    After  some  uimb- 

tention.    His  last  invention  was  a  ma-  cessfiil  attempts  'in  dramatic  poetiy,  be 

chine  for  bleaching  linen,  which  is  called  again  turned  nis  talent  to  the  more 


hydrocydephort^  because  the  water  passes  genial  field  of  Grecian  story,  and  pubGrii- 

in  a  circular  course,  and  at  a  boiling  heat,  ed  Araspes  and  Panthea,  an  episode  fron 

into  and  out  of  the  tin  vessels.    Louis  the  Cvropcedia  of  Xenophon.    In  I75t| 

XVIII  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion  he  left  Bodmer's  house,  oecame  a  tmor, 

oi»  honor.    He  died  in  1834.    His  pri-  and,  in  1700;  returned  to  his  native  town. 

vaie  character  was  that  of  a  charitable  Various  circumstances,  amonc  ochenthit 

and  ffenerous  man.  .  of  finding  the  object  of  his  emy  love  mu^ 

WiED.    (see  JV*eu  Wied,)  ned,  made  him  dissatisfied  with  Bibendk 

WiELAifD,   Christopher   Martin,    was  He  now  undertook  a  task  not  Tecy 

bom  in  the  town  or  BIberach,  in  Sua-  genial  to  his  previous  babhs, 

bia,  Sept  5,  1733,  where  his  father,  a  as  he  was  to  the  study  of  Greek, 

Firotestant  minister,  gave  him  an  exx;el-  and  French  literature,  and  naturiJly  in- 

lent  education.    The  talents  of  the  j^oung  clincd  to  light  and  gav  subjects.  He  trus- 

Wieiand  early  attracted  the  attention  of  lated  twenty-eight  or  ShsJupeare*^  plays 

his  teachers.     In  his  twelfth  year,   he  (17G2— 68,  8  vols.).    Eschoiburg  aflv- 

composed  Latin  and  German  verses.    In  wards  added  the  fourteen  remaining  obol 

his  rourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Kloster-  Wiehmd  soon  found  a  home  in  the  hooM 

bergen,  near  Magdeburg.    Here  he  pene-  of  count  Stadion,  who  had  been  miiurtn 

trated  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  of  the  elector  of  Mayence,  wae  a  man  of 

Here,  also,  he  became  acquainted  with  considerable  knowledge,  and  an  enemy  to 

the  works  of  Steele  and  Addison,  though  all  kinds  of  (anaticisni.    His  iniereomw 

in  very  imperfect  translations,  and  Shafts-  with  this  new  firiend  produced  a  decided 

bury  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  change  in  his  character.    Uehidpnvi- 

He  also  studied  Voltauie  and  D'Argens.  ously  been  prone  to  religions  myitidnii, 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  Klosterber-  but  ezhibitea,  in  his  subsequent  prodse- 

gen,  and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  with  a  tions,  tendencies  of  an  opposite  chsneler. 

relation   in  Erfurt,  who   prepared  him  Count  Stadion's  library  was  paitkuliriy 

for  the  university.    In  1750,  he  returned  rich  in  French  and  English  ]iteralwe,aDd 

to  his  native  city,  where  he  fell  in  love  contribqted  not  a  little  to  this  chance  of 

with  Sophia  von  Guttermann.    In  the  sentiment  in  Wieland.    He  has  ofteooees 

autumn  of  1750,  he  went,  against  his  in-  reproached  with  a  predilection  for  sofajecif 

clination,  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  of  a  voluptuous  character,  in  his  snbie- 

to  study  law.    He  continued  to  study  the  quent  works.    It  is  impossible  to  ezcol- 

Hterature  of  his  own  and  foreign  coun-  pate  him  entirely  from  this  charge;  but  it 

tries,  and  wrote,  in  1751,  his  Ten  Moral  ought  to  be  stated  that  his  own  life  wai 

Letters,  addressed  to  Sophia,  which  met  wholly  free  from  the  stain  of  lioentkMii- 

with  a  very  favorable  reception.    Ho  also  ness.  The  first  production  of  his,  beaoog 

wrote,  at  this  time,  a  didactic  poem  call-  the  impression  of  Greco-Grallic  sensuilitj* 

ed  Anti-Ovid,  an  unimportant  production,  was  the  tale  of  Nadine,  which  he  hin* 

In  1752,  he  returned  to  Biberach,  and  seU*  calls  a  composition  in  Priori  uMnner. 

then  went  to  Zdrich  as  a  literary  compan-  This  was  followed,  in  1764,  by  the  Ad- 

ion  to  Bodmer.    Hero  he  read  the  works  ventures  of  Don  Sylvio  of  Romha,  or 

of  the  authors  who  then  gave  a  new  im-  the  Victory  of  Nature  over  Finilifii 

pulse  to  German  literature — Hagedom,  In  this,  Don  Quixote  was  his  model;  hn 

Gleim,  Hallcr,  Schlegel,  Gellert,  Klop-  tlie  work  of  Wieland  was  for  inferiorto 

stock,  Sulzer  and  others.    Zurich  itself  that  of  Cervantes  in  plan  and  ezecntioD. 

contained  several  distinguished  authors.  In  17^  and  1767,  appeared  his  AgHhoe* 

The  example  of  Bodmer,  a  hasty  writer,  which  established  his  reputation.    It  hid 

liad  much   influence  on  his    habits  of  occupied  him  long,  and  will  long  |mjwnt 

composition  at  this  time,  as  appears  fit>m  his  memoiy.    Love  continually  emplfffed 

the  number  of  his  productions  at  this  pe-  his  thoughts,  and  many  firagments  of  po- 

riod.  In  1756,  the  seven  years'  war  (q.  v.)  ems  by  him,  on  this  subject,  exist ;  bat  Vii 

broke  out      Wieland  was  inspired  by  chief  work  devoted  to  it  is  Musuioa 

the  deeds  of  Frederic  the  Groit,  and  in-  (1768),  a   production    distincuiafaed  fir 

tended  to  write  a  poem,  exhibiting  the  grace,  ease  and  harmony,  which  be  hioh 

ideal  of  a  hero,  for  which  purpose  he  self  calls  a  philosophy  of  the  graeeiL    Ifl 

chose  the  stoiy  of  Cvrus.    The  nve  first  1770,  he  wrote  the  Graces ;  and  the  new 
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in  1771,  a  poem  which  celebrates  wisdom  appoarB  disguised  in  the  garments 
iph  of  iDiellectiial  over  mere  phys-  of  satire.  He  also  wrote  tales,  pardy 
ity.  The  poet  treated  this  sub-  after  forei^  originals,  partly  from  his 
Dy  m  the  laner  part  of  his  life,  in  own  invention.  But  Oberon,  a  romantic 
aandHipparchia.  In  1765,  Wie-  epic,  is  the  most  successful  of  his  larger 
lied,  tma,  in  1769,  was  appointed  works,  though  the  tone  and  the  fonn  are 
'frimanut  of  philosophy  at  the  both  liable  to  censure.  In  addition  to  his 
y  of  Erfun.  From  this  time,  he  original  works,  Wieland  prepared  transla- 
sr  occupied  himsdf  exclusively  tions  of  Horace  and  Lucian ;  and,  though 
latoiy  poetiy.  In  his  Cupid  Ac-  the  scholar  will  often  meet  with  par- 
e  defends  thb  kind  of  poetry ;  aphrascs  which  he  may  not  like,  these 
M  DialogueB  of  Dioffenes  of  Si-  translations  have  been  oi  much  service  to 
70L  he  save  a  |[eneral  vindication  the  public  at  large.  Wieland  himself  de- 
iliilOK^nical  views.  Under  the  clared  his  Letters  and  Commentaries  on 
tributioiiB  to  the  secret  History  Horace  those  of  his  works  on  which  he 
lUDBn  Understanding  and  Heart,  placed  the  greatest  value,  and  from  which 
»  Archives  of  Nature  (1770),  he  ius  head,  heart,  taste,  conceptions  and 
IKoat  Rousseau.  The  many  im-  character  could  be  best  known.  From 
nts  and  noble  plans  of  Joseph  II  his  constant  study  of  Lucian  originated 
ia  gave  occasion,  in  1772,  to  his  (1791)  an  oriffiual  work,  Pcregrinus  Pro- 
Minor*  In  1772,  he  went  to  tens,  to  which  his  Agathodemon  may  be 
,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  considered  a  pendant.  A  uniform  edition 
duchess  Anna  Amalia  of  Wei-  of  his  works  was  published  at  Lei|i6ic,  in 
superintend  the  education  of  two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo.,  36  vols.,  with 
princes,  her  sons.  Here  he  had  six  supplementary  volumes,  1794,  et  seq. 
IT  litenture ;  and  a  moderate  sala-  (new  edition  by  Graber,  begun  in  1820  ; 
he  promise  of  a  pension  for  life,  a  pocket  edition,  in  16mo.,  51  vols.,  was 
It  ease.  He  now  turned  his  at-  begun  in  1824).  The  author  was  enabled, 
to  drunatic  poetry,  and  wrote  by  the  sale  of  this  edition  of  his  works,  to 
tee  of  Hercules,  and  his  Alceste.  buy  an  estate,  called  Osmannst&dt,  near 
undertook  the  superintendence  Weimar,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the 
lerman  If  ercury,  a  monthly  jour-  evening  of  his  life.  As  his  manner  of 
ch  he  continued  to  edit  to  the  living  was  simple,  his  moderate  income 
lis  life,  itis  views,  as  exhibited  was  adequate  to  his  wants,  though  his 
Mvnal,  showed  too  much  of  the  wife  bore  him  fourteen  children  within 
conventional  spirit  of  French  twenty  years.  From  1798  to  1803,  he 
,  and  he  was,  therefore,  attacked  continually  lived  in  Osmannst&dt,  and  oc- 
B  and  Herdec.  The  first  wrote  a  cupied  himself  with  literary  labors,  among 
ainst  him  under  the  tit'e  of  Gods,  which  his  Attic  3Iuseum  should  be  meii- 
ind  Wieland,  which  Wieland  an-  tioned.  Aristippus  and  some  of  his  Coii- 
•rith  his  characteristic  mildness,  temporaries  also  belongs  to  this  period. 
nd  Herder  were  soon  drawn  to  In  1803,  he  sold  his  estate,  from  views  of 
,  where  the  duchess  Amalia  form-  economy,  and  lived  acain  in  Weimar, 
izy  of  talent  and  genius,  such  as  where  he  now  found  Scliiller,  with  whom 
Mn  been  witnessed.  In  company  he  soon  became  intimate.  After  the 
n, Wieland  here  labored  with  great  death  of  the  duchess  Amalia,  of  Schiller, 
!br  more  than  twenty  years.  His  and  many  of  his  other  friends,  he  souahtto 
by  fansathes  the  spirit  of  Socra-  divert  his  melancholy  by  literary  labors. 
^tifwtfMi  with  a  mixture  of  that  of  We  owe  to  diis  circumstance  his  transla- 
jfl.  He  has  enriched  German  tion  of  Cicero's  Letters.  The  emperor 
I  with  woiks  which  have  made  Alexander  gave  him  the  order  of  St 
•ja  bis  countrymen  the  merits  of  Anne,  and  Napoleon  that  of  die  legion  of 
Dch  and  English  writcre.  His  honor.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
I  productions  do  not  constitute  French  institute,  and  died  Jan.  20, 1813: 
iilc%  but  they  please  by  the  lively  his  wife  had  died  in  1801.  The  remains 
ioo,  knowledge  of  languages,  of  both  rest  in  the  same  tomb,  which 
udgment  and  benevolent  spirit  l)cara  an  inscription,  composed  by  Wie- 
ley  dnplay.  These  graver  occu-  land  himself,  coiiHiiemorative  of  the  love 
iDd  not  duninidi  his  poetical  for-  %vhich  had  united  them  throughout  life. 
ueh  appeared  to  sreat  atlvantage  Wieland  became,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
latoiyof  the  Abderites(1773),  a  life,  a  free-mason. 
d  woik,  in  which  llie  muse  of        Wieliczka  ;  a  town  of  Austrian  Po- 
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land,  in  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  seven  Wie&'s  Gate.  (See  Cove.) 
miles  Bonth-east  of  Cracow,  remarkable  Wipe.  (See  Husband  amd  ^^1^) 
for  Its  salt  mines,  which  extend,  not  only  Wio  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fwu  m 
under  the  town,  but  to  a  considerable  dis-  this  way  i~-fUu» — Spanish  seloi,  wbenee 
tance  on  each  side.  The  mines  were  work-  pduca ;  French  perruque ;  Dutch  peruik ; 
ed  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  jBnglish  penoick,  ptrwi^j  periwigf  sbon- 
century;  but,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  ened  to  wig.  The  use  of  fidse  hair  ■ 
of  salt  which  hus  been  taken  out,  their  traced  back  to  the  ancients,  Xenopbsa 
treasures  appear  as  inexhaustible  as  ever,  says  that  Adages  wore  a  peruke  aboat 
They  are  situated  at  the  outskirts  of  the  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  in  wiiich  the  bur 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  descend  to  was  thick.  They  were  afterwards  worn 
the  depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  by  several  of  the  Roman  emperora.  Lim- 
The  mmers  commonly  go  down  on  lad-  fnidius  relates  of  the  wig  of  Commodaii 
ders;  but  the  visitor  may  have  the  accom-  that  it  was  tinged  with  fragram  eofon 
modadon  of  regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt  and  powdered  vnth  gokl-dusL  After  this 
At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  on  the  period,  we  find  no  trace  of  wigs  in 
firstfloor,isSt^nthony'8chapel,hewnout  history  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
of  the  salt  rock.  In  the  upper  galleries,  John,  duke  of  Saxony,  wrote  to  Arnold 
where  the  mining  was  earned  on  irregu-  von  Falkenstcin,  in  Cobarg,  to  order  a 
larly,  the  roofs  of  the  great  caverns  cxca-  handsome  wig  to  be  made  in  Numn- 
vated  have  often  fallen  in,  and  it  has  be-  here,  ^  but  privately,  so  that  it  may  not 
come  necessary  to  prop  them  up  with  be  known  to  be  for  us,  and  of  a  flaxro 
wood ;  but  in  the  lower  galleries,  where  color  and  curled  make,  of  sach  a  ftshioii, 
the  operations  have  been  subsequently  moreover,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  mi 
carried  on,  and  conducted  with  more  reg-  upon  the  head."  France  afterwards  be- 
ularity,  large  masses  are  left  standing,  came  the  peculiar  country  of  wigs,  wbenee 
which  serve  as  pillars  to  the  roof.  The  they  spread  to  all  parts  of  fiurope.  Hen- 
workmen  are  divided  into  three  bands,  ry  III  (1575—891  having  lost  his  habbj 
which  relieve  each  otlier  alternately,  each  cUsease,  caused  by  his  debaacherieB^  cof- 
spending  eight  hours  in  work,  and  i^assing  ered  his  cap,  such  as  was  then '  in  genenl 
the  rest  of  the  time  above  ground  with  use,  with  false  Iiair.  Under  Louis  Xfll 
their  families,  which  do  not,  as  has  been  (1610 — 43),  they  came  into  common  «& 
asserted,  reside  in  the  mines.  Tlie  salt  is  Even  those  who  had  no  neceasity  for 
cut  out  in  long  narrow  blocks,  and  then,  them,  wore  tlioni  bt^aiise  it  was  finiiinD- 
aftcr  being  broken  into  smaller  pieces,  is  al)If\  Their  fonn  was  very  ^-ariousi 
packed  up  in  barrels.  There  has  been  much  Some  account  of  thorn  may  be  foinid  io  a 
exaggeration  in  regard  to  ihtjse  mines,  learned  work  by  Nicolui,  On  the  Use  of 
some  travellers  s])eaking  of  thcin  as  a  F&\se H3ir(Uch€r den  GebmuchderfaMun 
subterraneous  city  with  extensivo  streets,  Haan).  Modem  refinement  has  abolish- 
buildings,  &c. -  One  ofthccavcnirs called  ed  this  unnatural  ornament;  and,wfaeR 
the  great  hall,  contains  lustres  hanging  wigs  arc  needed,  care  is  taken  to  mike 
from  the  roo^  and  all  the  curiosities,  cr>'s-  them,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  nature, 
tals,  petrifactions,  &c.,  which  have  l>een  Wigs,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  fam 
found  here.  Seven  hundred  thousand  a  very  curious  item  in  the  history  of  Mi- 
quintals  are  annually  raised,  which,  with  ion ;  and  tlie  tenacity  with  which  mn 
two  hundred  thousand  quintals  raised  at  have  clung,  and  even  now  clhig,  to  thii 
Bochnia,  in  the  vicinity,  yield  a  net  article,  which,  like  the  cravat,  is  neither 
amount  of  $800,000  annually.  There  comfortable,  handsome,  nor  beahbj. 
are  three  qualities  of  salt  obtained  here,  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  fbrre  ii 
The  worst  sort  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  habit  We  allude,  of  couree,  only  to  lh«e 
h&s  a  ^cnish  appearance.  The  best  wigs  which  are  worn  merely  for  ftfhion'^ 
ap|>earein  tlie  fonn  of  cubic  crystals,  and  sake,  and  not  to  those  imitations  of  the 
is  of  a  dark-ffrayish  color,  with  a  mixture  naniral  hair  which  scne  as  coverinciior 
of  yellow.  The  salt-works  formerly  be-  baldness.  A  histor}*  of  wigs,  with  iBuf- 
longed  to  Poland,  but  have  been  the  prop-  tralive  plates,  would  be  not  an  unmtereil- 
erty  of  Austria,  with  a  slight  intermission,  ing  woik.  When  people  began  to  amar 
since  1772.  They  are  aupi)oscd  to  be  con-  without  wigs,  it  was  considered  the  betght 
nected  with  the  salt  formation  in  Wala-  of  vulgarity.     The  same  was  the 


chia,  and  thus  to  have  an  extent  of  up-  when  people  left  off  hair-powder  aad 

wards  of  500  miles. — See  FichtePs  Histo-  queues.      The    French  revolution  gave 

3'  of  the  Salt  Mines  in  TVansylvania  'in  the  death-Mow  to  the  gnnera)  use  of  wi|s. 

ermon,  Nuremberg,  1780).  The  disuse  of  thein  in  the  case  of  pw- 
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lans  WB8  considered  a  flagrant  the  year.  The  higher  parts  of  the  isle 
r  dficonim.  A  clergynian  in  are  composed  of  calcareous  matter,  of  a 
amed  Schultze,  was  involved  in  chalky  nature,  incumbent  on  schistus. 
ficuhie%  because  he  appeared  The  nmestone  is  burnt  for  manure.  Na- 
eue  and  without  a  wig  in  tlie  tive  alum  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
d  the  government  was  obliged  Alum  bay:  pipe-clay  is  likewise  very 
liiin.  OfJovellanos  (q.  v.|  it  plentiful  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  isle;  and 
led  that  he  was  the  first  Spanish  chalybeate  spring  have  been  found  in 
1  iqppeared  without  a  wig ;  and  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  trade 
ace  of  the  prime-minister,  count  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  flourishing ;  the 
ras  required  to  support  him  in  harbor  of  Cowes  is  particularly  con- 
ation, which,  strange  to  say,  lias  venicnt  for  shipping  and  unshipping  mcr- 
DOt  extended  to  the  English  chandisc.  (See  Cowes,)  The  island  con- 
bo,  as  well  as  the  counsellors,  tains  three  boroughs,  New[K>it,  Newtoipv-n 
w  in  wiffs  ;  and  what  wigs  !  and  Yannouth,  returning  each  two  mem- 
has  seen  them  will  not  be  likely  bcrs  to  parliament  previous  to  the  passage 
hem.  It  was  considered  a  bold  of  the  reform  act  in  1832.  By  tiiat  act, 
d  Brougham  when  he  dared  to  Newtown,  which  is  entirely  without  in- 
th  a  smaller  wiff  than  hia  prede-  habitants,  and  Yarmouth,  which  has  but 
i  the  office  of  chancellor.  A  586,  were  disfiranchised.  Newport  (4081 
sh  traveller  (captaui  Basil  Hall),  inhabitautsj continues  to  return  two  mem- 
icr  melancholy  instances  of  the  hers,  and  tne  isle  now  returns  one,  as  a 
ascendency  of  the  democratic  county  member. 

ntheU.  States,  deplores  the  want  Wigwam;  a  name  given  by  the  Eng- 

I  the  heads  of  the  judges.    How  lish  to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  Nortli 

have  felt  when  the  bishop  of  American  Indians.     This  woi*d,  as  we 

ppeared,  in  1830,  in  the  house  learn  from  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  (print- 

rithout  a  wig,  and  the  bishop  of  ed  in  16G(>),  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 

»]Iowed  his  example !  compound  weekuwom-iU,  which  signifies 

;  a  borough    ana  market- town  in  his  house.    The  corresponding  word  in 

nd,  county  of  Lancaster,  near  the  Delaware  language  is  written  by  the 

river  Douglas.    It  has  nianu-  German  missionary  Mr.  Zeisbergcr,  unk- 

of  coarse  home-made    linens,  team, 

alicoes,  fustians,  and  other  cot-  Wilberforce,  William,  a  distinguish- 

;  also  large  brass  and  pewter  cd  |>hilantIiropist,  whose  exertions* to  pro- 

t  returns  two  members  to  par-  cure  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  give 

Population  in  1821, 17,716  ;  in  him  a  high  rank  among  the  benefactors 

74.    Thirty-nuie  miles  south  of  of  the  human  race,  was  lK)m  at  Hull,  in 

Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1759,  of  which 

,  Isle  of  ;   an  island  of  Eng-  place  his  grandfather    had    been  twice 

the  coast  of  Hampshire,  from  mayor.    His  father  died  when  he  was 

s  separated  by  a  channel  \tiry-  young,  and,  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  St 

adth  from  two  to  seven  miles.  John%   college,    Cambridge,    where    he 

I  eastern  to  the  western  angle  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt    Mr. 

es    nearly  twenty-three  miles,  Wilberforce  came  into  a  good  fortune, 

the    northern   to    the  soutli-  and  was  elected  member  of  parliament 

:  thirteen.     Its  superficies   in-  for  Hull  in   1780.     During  this  [mrlia- 

36,000   acres,  of  which   about  ment,  he  did  not  take  anv  very  active 

)  arable,  and  20,000  are  in  pas-  part  in  politics.    He  was  also  elected  in 

rhrough  the  middle  extends  a  1784,  and,  owing  to  the  partiality  of  the 

high  mils,  affording  command-  peo])le  for  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  was  also 

I   over  every  part  of  the  isle,  chosen  for  the  county  of  York :  he  therc- 

ircan  on  the  south  side,  and  on  fore  made  his  election  for  that  county. 

the  beautiful  coast  of  Hninp-  In  1787,  he  brought  forward  a  motion 

he  land  around  the  coast  is  in  for  the  aliolition  of  the  stave-trade,  and 

s  vciy  high,  and  frequented  by  jiroscnted  a  great  nunjbcr  of  petitions  in 

Diunbers  of  marine  binls,  as  favor  of  that  measure.      The  nihiister 

izor-bills,  will-cocks,  gulls,  cor-  sfioke  in  favor  of  the  alx)lition,  but  suffered 

Cornish-choughs,    daws,    star-  the  motiori  to  be  lost.    The  next  year, 

wild  pi^ns,  some  of  which  Mr.  Will)erforce  being  ill,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 

Slated  tunes,  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  motion,  and  tlie  question  was  car- 

L  while  others  remain  there  all  ried  widiout  a  division ;  but  it  went  no 

15  » 
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further.    It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  being  found  as  fhr  as  latitude  5(P,  on  lake 

that  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  power  was  then  at  Winnipeg ;  but  it  does  not  exist  on  the 

its  zenith,  could  carry  ever}'  measure  but  Missouri,  or  west  of  the  St  Peteiv,  a  branch 

this.    Mr.  Wilberforce  had  much  to  con-  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.      This  phot 

tend  with  before  he  completed  his  object ;  may,  perhaps,  at  some  niture  day,  exert 

and  ail  he  could  do  was  to  procure  some  consiaerable  influence  on  the  deAiny  of 

regulations  favorable^  to  the  slaves  during  the  human  race,  and  render  popUKNis 

their  passage.     The    condition    of  the  many  districts  in  the  extreme  noith  which 

slaves  m  the  West  Indies  was,  however,  are  now  considered  uninhabitable.    An- 

grcatly  improved.    While  Mr.  Pitt  was  other  and  larger  species  of  zixama  u 

minister,  every  trick  was  tried  to  avoid  found  in  the  more  southern  pans  of  the 

tlie  question,  till  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  United  States,  which  is  distinffuiahed  by 

succeeded  to  power,  when,  to  their  honor,  having  the  male  and  female  flowen  in- 

he  and  his  fnends  carried  the  measure,  termixed. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the        Wilhelm8h6he    {WiUiam^s    Hei^d), 

house  of  commons  was  cxtraordinaiy ;  formerly    WeissensUm,   and  durinc   the 

and,  at  one  time,  during  the  French  war,  brief  existence  of  the  klngdoih  of  West- 

an  appearance  of  defection  on  the  part  of  phalia,  called  ATapoUan^a  Hokt^  is  a  cattle 

Wilberibrce  and  his  friends  induced  Pitt  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Heiee-CasKi, 

to  open  a  treaty  with  France.    Mr.  Wil-  a  league  distant  from  Caaael,  the  usual 

beiiorce  has  published  a  Practical  View  summer  residence  of  the  monarch.    Art 

of  the  prevailing  Religious  Systems  of  and  nature  have  vied  in  adorning  it    Ad 

Professed  Christians  in  the  higher  and  alley  of  linden-trees  leads  from  CasKl  lo 

middle  Classes  of  the  Country  contrasted  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the 

with  real  Christianitv  (1797) ;  an  Apology  palace  stands.    The  most  remarkable  ob- 

for  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1799) ;  a  Let-  jects  in  this  place  are,  1.  The  palace  of 

ter  on  the  Abolition  of  ^he  Slave-Trade  the  elector.     2.  The  great  fountain,  a 

(1807) ;  and  Sulwtancc  of  his  Speeches  column  of  water  which  may  be  made  to 

on  the  Bill  for  promoting  the  Religious  rise  190  feet  high.    Its  diameter  m  nine 

Instruction  of  the  Natives  of  British  In-  inches.     3.    The  great  cascade.     The 

dia  (181d|.  yrnxer  falls  104  feet,  in  a  stream  eighteen 

Wild  IIice  (ztzania  aquatica) ;  a  largo  feet  wide  and  one  foot  in  thickness.    1 

kind  of  grass,  which  grows  in  shallow  The  Carlsberg  (Chiurles  mountain),  with 

water  or  miry  situations,  in  many  [wirts  its  cascades,  erected,  in  1701,  by  the  Ital- 

of  North  America.    The  stem  is  seven  or  ian    architect   Giov.    Franc.    Gueroieri. 

eight  feet  high ;    tlie  leaves  broad  and  Here  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of  which  is  a 

scattering ;  and  the  flowers  disposed  in  a  basin  2SK)  feet  in  diameter.     The  water 

large  terminal  panicle,  spreading  at  the  falls  over  the  grotto  into  the  basin,  and 

base  and  spiked  at  the  summit.      The  thence  in  a  triple  ca8cade,900  Rhenish  feet 

female  flowers  are  awned,  upright,  and  long  and  40  feet  wide.    At  inter\'a1s  of  150 

form  the  terminating   spike,  while  the  feet  are  l>^ins.     On  both   sides  of  the 

mole  are  nodding,    and    placed  at  the  cascade,  842  stops  lead  up  to  the  palan, 

extremities  of  the  spreading  branchlcts ;  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  the  octagon. 

the  stamens  are  six  in  number ;  the  seeds  At  the  foot  of  this  building  is  a  basin  150 

are  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  fari-  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  a  rock,  lying 

naceous,  and  atfonl  a  very  good  meal,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  above,  covers  the 

which  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  body  of  the  giant  Encelad us.     His  mou^ 

those  districts  where  the  plant  abounds,  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  sends  forth  a  niHS 

The  seeds  drop  off  with   the  slightest  of  water  55  feet  high.   In  the  back-ffrouod 

blow ;  and  the  Indians  collect  them  by  of  the  Imsin  is  a  grotto,  on  one  nde  of 

bending  the  plants,  and  l)eating  tliem  over  which  is  a  centaur,  on  the  other  a  fiiUD, 

their  canoes.    The  wild  rice  grows  in  botli  of  which  blow  through  copper  boras 

the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  in  as  long  as  the  water  plays.    There  is  aim 

Canada.    It  is  extremely  abundant  along  another  l>asin,  pro  vid<^  with  a  grotto  and  a 

the  muddy  shores  of  the  Delaware,  aitd  statue  of  Polyphemus,  which  plays  whfo 

fonns  the  chiefattraction  for  the  immense  the  water  flows.    Before  this  grotto  is 

flocks  of  roed-binls  and  black-birds  which  tlie  artichoke  basin,  owing  its  name  to  in 

annually  resort  thither  in  the  autumn,  enormous  artichoke  of  stone,  fVom  the 

Owing  to  the  different  features  of  the  leaves  of  which  twelve  fountains  spring, 

Chesaiieake  and  Hudson,  it  is  rare  on  of  which  tliat  in  the  centre  rises  fijm 

their  snores,  and  on  most  of  their  branches,  feet.    The  giant  castle  (as  the  palace  ■ 

It  is  most  abundant  in  the  north-west,  called)  is  remarkable  in  various  raqieets. 
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XI  Tusean  oa^aaUf  each  48  ieet  langua^pe  and  the  hisUny  of  the  East ;  but 
nehaufqpott  the  thud  story.  On  his  chief  work  is  the  Histofy  of  the 
rm  edtending  over  the  whole  Crusades,  from  Oriental  and  Western 
,  Hands  a  pmniid  96  feet  high,  Sources  (6  vo]&,  Leipmc,  1807—1830). 
mmiiit  of  wnicfa,  on  a  pedettal  He  has  uso  written  a  history  of  the  old 
feet  hjjKfa,  stands  the  colossal  Heidelberg  library,  &c.  (1817). 
f  tbe  Funese  Hercules,  called,  Wilkes,  John,  a  political  character 
nopla  of  the  neichborfaood,  the  of  temporary  celebrity,  bom  in  London, 
inslppftsr.  It  is  of  copper,  31  feet  in  1737,  vna  the  second  son  of  an  opulent 
h  his  club  there  is  sumcient  room  distiUer.  After  a  preliminary  education, 
TB  men.  There  is  a  door  in  it,  under  a  dissenting  minister  at  Aylecftraiy, 
lieh  a  splendid  view  is  presented  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
iROundiDg  country.  Amon^  the  vereity  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
riondsB  are  a  remarkable  bridge,  land  in  1749,  with  a  considerable  portion 
lie  caocade,  a  Chinese  village,  £c.  of  classical  and  general  knowledge,  and 
XR^  Frederic,  doctor  of  tlieology,  soon  after  married  a  ladv  of  large  fortune, 
niian  historiographer,  first  librar  One  daughter  was  the  miit  of  this  union, 
I  piofesBor  in  the  univenuty  of  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  living 
&C.,  a  distinguished  historian,  a  licentious  life ;  and  he  soon  after  finally 
»  in  1771,  in  Ratzeburg.  In  separated  from  his  wife.  In  1757,  he  ol>- 
3  went  to  the  university  of  G6t-  tained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  bor- 
idwre,  at  first,  he  studied  theolo-  ough  of  Aylesbury,  and  involved  his  afisirs 
aoon  devoted  himself  to  history,  by  the  expenses  of  the  election.  He 
f,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  went  into  pariiament  under  the  auspices 
[  he  received  the  prize  of  the  of  cari  Temple,  through  whose  interest  he 
»hical  ftculty  at  Gottingen,  for  a  was  also  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
work  on  the  statements  of  sultan  tbe  Bucks  militia.  His  early  career  was 
a  respecting  the  crusades,  which  by  no  means  conspicuous ;  but  on  the  se- 
squently  extended  to  a  full  history  cession  of  eari  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt  from 
I  remaikable  events.  In  1805,  the  ministry,  in  1762,  he  attiuned  con- 
made  nrofessor  of  history  in  tlie  siderable  reputation  by  some  pamphlets, 
ly  of  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1808,  attacking  the  administration,  and  more 
mdent  of  the  ubrary.  In  1815,  especially  the  earl  of  Bute.  He  extended 
h»  various  countries  reclaimed  his  hostility  not  only  to  that  nobleman, 
ranee  the  treasures  which  had  but  to  his  countiy,  and,  by  his  paper  en- 
nied  to  Paris^  profeseior  Wilkcn  titled  the  North  Briton,  rendered  antipa- 
Bd  the  bold  idea  of  demanding  thv  to  Scotland  prevalent  in  England. 
mrj  of  Heidelberg,  seized,  200  Thesepnpers  hastened  the  resignation  of 
(Oy  bv  Bavaria,  and  presented  to  lord  Bute,  which  took  place  in  April, 
imDYllh'{See  Heiddber^y  Lihra-  1763.    In  the  same  month  appeared  the 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  min-  famous  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which 

laported  Wilken ;  and,  as  the  Ro-  commented  on  the  king's  speech  in  such 

Biieved  that  Heidelberg  belonged  caustic  terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  de- 

Mii  the  pope  gave  up  the  librar}',  termined  upon.    The  home  secretary,  in 

making  a  present  or  it,  however,  consequence,  issued  a  general  warrant, 

king  CM   PruoBia.     The  famous  or  one  in  which  particuUu'  names  are  not 

*  Cnova  had  come  to  Paris,  as  specified,  ordering  the  apprehension  of 

wmer  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  the  authors,  printers  and  publishers  of 

any  means  or  ascertaining  pre-  the  paper  in  question.    On  this  warrant 

irliat  ha  ought  to  reclaim  ;  and  Wilkes,  among  others,  was  apprehended ; 

aided  him  greatly  by  presenting  but  he  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  war- 
catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  rant,  and,  refusing  to  answer  intcrroffato- 
rln  of  art  carried  from  the  Vatican  ries,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  l^mc 
1^  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805.  Ca-  dap  afler,  he  was  brough^  by  writ  of 
1  ivliim,  aided  Wilken's  demand  habeas  corpus,  before  chief  justice  Pratt, 

own  intercession  with   c^udinal  of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the 

PL     Thus  38  Greek,  Latin  and  judgment  of  that  court  that  general  wtu*- 

I  and  853  German   manuscripts  rants  were  illegal,  and  he  was  consc- 

ven  hadt  to  Heidelberar.    Wilken  quently  discharged,  amidst  the  general 

1 181^  to  Rome.    In  1813,  he  was  rejoicings  of  the  populace.     Aided  by 

member  of  the  trench  instinite.  lord  Temple,  he  brought  actions  against 

"  faia  writings  relate  to  the  Persian  the  secretary  of  state,  under  secretaries. 
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mesBeofera,  and  erery  penon  employed  of  the  privileges  of  the  city,  dieeharfEed 
in  the  traosactioii,  in  which  the  proee-  the  printer,  and  ordered  the  captor  to  gi?e 
cutoTB  obttiioed  damases,  which  were  bail  The  loid-roi^or  Oliver,  and  alder- 
paid  by  the  crown.  Not  content  with  man  Crosby,  adecl  in  the  same  way  ia 
this  escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious  re^^ard  to  two  other  printers,  for  wmefa, 
North  Bnton,  which  produced  a  regular  bemg  roembeis  of  the  house  of  eonunoni^ 
prosecution  to  conviction;  and,  in  the  they  were  conomitted  to  the  Tower,  while 
mean  time,  having  fought  a  duel  with  a  Wilkes,  being  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Mr.  Martin,  in  which  ho  was  dangerously  house  of  commons,  instead  of  obeying, 
wounded,  he  with<lrew  to  France.  The  wrote  to  the  speaker  and  ckimed  his  sest 
result  of  his  non-appearance  to  meet  the  The  house  was  now  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
prosecution  was  expubion  from  the  house  culty  in  which^it  had  ipvolved  itteU^  and 
of  commons.  A  second  charge  was  also  found  no  better  expedient  to  save  in 
brought  against  him  for  printing  an  ob-  credit  than  an  adjournment  beyond  the 
scene  poem,  entitled  an  Essay  on  Women,  day  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  attend, 
and  he  was  found  ffuilty  of  blasphemy  as  In  1772,  he  was  chosen  sherifi^  and,  io 
well  as  libel,  added  to  which,  his  contin-  1774,  elected  mayor ;  and  he  knew  so  well 
ued  absence  produced  outlawiy,  and  thus  both  how  to  acquire  and  to  retain  popu- 
the  ministerial  triumph  was  complete,  larity,  that,  on  the  dissolution  of  pania- 
He  in  vain  made  attempts  to  procure  the  ment,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  once  moie 
reversal  of  his  outlawry ;  but,  trusting  to  chosen  member  for  Middlesex.  In  ps^ 
his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  return,  on  liament  he  was  a  strenuous  oppoaer  or  the 
a  cliauge  of  ministry,  and  to  deliver  him-  measures  which  led  to  the  American  war, 
self  into  custody.  Notw^ithstanding  his  but  did  not  render  himself  very  conspico- 
imprtsonment,  he  was  elected  to  represem  ous  as  a  speaker.  In  1779,  he  was  choseo^ 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  a  vast  major-  by  a  greqt  majority*,  chamberlain  of  Lod- 
ily ;  and,  soon  afler,  his  outlawiy  was  dis-  don,  which  lucrative  office,  so  Deeesauy  j, 
cuflsed  at  various  hearings,  and  solemnly  to  his  broken  fortune,  he  held  for  the  re-  l 
reversed ;  but  this  did  not  procure  hm  mainder  of  his  life.  In  1782,  upon  the  { 
liberty;  and  he  ^-as  condemned  to  an  dismtssal  of  the  North  administraiioo,  the 
imprisonment  of  twenty-two  months,  and  obnoxious  resolutions  against  him  weie, 
a  fine  of  £1000.  In  17G9,  in  consequence  on  his  own  motion,  exounged  from  the 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  him,  in  censure  journals  of  the  house ;  trom  which  time, 
of  a  letter  from  the  sccretar}'  of  state  to  although,  in  1784,  once  more  reelected 
a  iiiagistnite,  ailvisiiig  the  cmploynieut  of  member  for  Middlesex,  lie  deemed  hiiu- 
thc  militar}*  in  repression  ot*  tlie  riots  self  ^  a  tire  burnt  ouL**  He  died  Decein- 
which  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  con-  ber  2t>,  171*7,  aged  peventy  ;  for  some 
finement,  he  was  again  expelled  tlio  house,  years  previously  to  which  event  he  wv 
This  measure  being  tbllowed  by  his  in)-  comparatively  tbrgonen.  Wilkes,  ss  a 
mediate  rvelectioii,  he  was  declarv«i  iu-  writer  and  speaker,  did  not  reach  beyoml 
capable  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  mediocrity.  His  private  character'  wu 
existing  pariiament,  and  colonel  Luttrell  ver}*  licentious,  but  he  posaessed  elegant 
set  up  against  him,  who  wtis  declared  the  manners,  tine  taste,  ready  wit,  and  pletsiDf 
sitting  member  for  Middlesex  at  the  next  con\-ersation.  His  Letters  antl  SneechM 
election,  although  the  votes  for  him  did  were  published  l^'  himself  in  17o7;  aod 
not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  fi>r  much  light  is  thro^D  upon  his  conduct 
Wilkes— a  decision  which  produced  a  bv  the  lietters  from  the  Year  1774  to  the 
gn^t  sensation,  and  exciteil  disgust  even  Veor  ITVd,  to  his  Daughter  (1801, 4  vofe, 
among  those  who  tlisliked  the  person  r2ma).  His  correspondence,  in  5  rob. 
til  us  o|>poeed.  In  return  for  the  lo!«  of  was  also  published,  with  a  Memoir  bj 
his  seat«  he  ^*as  electeil  alderman  of  the  Almon,  in  lc05  (5  vols.\. 
wanl  of  Farringdou  Without,  and  iu  this  Wilkie,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  nai 
ma^racy  d«4>layetl  his  usual  spirit  bom  in  the  count}*  of  West  Lothian.  His 
against  illegal  authority.  The  house  of  father,  a  small  farmer,  contrived  to  give 
commons  having  summoned  some  iHrtiit^  him  a  lilieral  education,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eri  in  the  city  befl>re  them,  tor  publish-  thirteen,  he  was  sent  to  tlie  univeraiy  of 
in|r  their  siieecht*s,  they  m^glected  to  Ediubiirgli.  Betbre  he  complied  hit 
attend,  when  a  royal  |iroclamation  was  academical  course,  the  death  of  hkftther 
olitained  tor  apprehomliiig  them  ;  and  oblix^M  Iiiiii  to  pay  attention  to  the  fano. 
when,  on  its  autliorirw  one  of  the  printen  which  was  the  only  inheritance  <^  him- 
was  carried  before  aldenuan  Wilkes,  he,  self  ami  three  sistcrk  He  still,  however, 
who  deemed  the  apprehension  a  breach  piuwcuted  his  studies,  and  was  mfiT'^***^ 
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ijpMdMr  in  the  ehurch  of  Scotland.  Jn  ham.  As  a  mathematician  and  a  philos- 
lAa^  he  published  his  Epigoniad,  an  epic,  opher,  Wilkins  exhibit^  consioerable 
irfaiefa  met  with  much  sucoeas  in  Scot-  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  His  opinions 
knd;  andy  in  175^  lie  was  chosen  pro-  of  the  practicability  of  a  paseage  to  the 
famar  of  iHtiiral  philosophy  in  the  univer-  moon,  which  he  conceived  to  be  inhabit- 
wtfotBL  Andrews.  In  1768,  he  sent  ed,  are  expressed  in  his  work  entitled 
Ml  •  Tohmie  of  FaUes,  in  imitation  of  the  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  Dis- 
teee  of  G^  He  died  in  1773.  course  on  the  World  in  tiie  Moon  (Svo., 
WkLnXylMid,  a  distinguished  painter,  1638^  In  1640,  he  publi^ed  a  second 
iBBim  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1785,  at  treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
DoMi^  in  tiie  eoonty  of  Fife,  of  which  that  the  earth  is  a  new  planet.  His  other 
pine  Ui  fioher  was  pastor  for  upwards  writings  are,  Mercury,  or  the  Se<n^  and 
<f  Ifairqr  ywiSL  Havmg,  when  a  youth.  Swift .  Messenger  (1641);  Mathematical 
hotm  mneh  talent  for  drawing,  he  was  Magic  (1648) ;  Ecclesiastee,  or  the  Gift 
MM^  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  academy  of  Preaching ;  On  l^e  Principles  and  Du- 
ll Bdinbonli,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gra-  ties  of  Natural  Religion;  a  Discourse 
hUBy  end  there  contiinied  his  studies  for  concerning  Providence ;  an  Essay  to- 
ivo  yeaoL    In  1806,  be  went  to  London,  wards  a  Real  Character  and  Philosophi- 

ahmng  ^en  some  specimens  of  his  cal  Language  (folio),  &c.    He  was  one 

iei^  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  late  of  the  literary  personages  who  received  a 

offd  Mulgrave  and  sir  George  Bennet,  by  charter  of  incorporation  from  Charles  II, 

aeh'of  whom  he  was  employed.    The  under  the  name  of  the  rmfolwcfffy.  Bish- 


ner  posBcesfd  his  picture  of  the  Rent-  op  Wilkins  died  in  167£ 
lay,  md  the  sketches  of  many  of  his  eel-        Will.    The  will  of  man  is  the  power 

ibiaiBd  works;  the  latter  his  Blind  Fid-  which  gives  direction  to    his  ftumlties. 

Iler.    In  1606,  lie  exhibited,  for  the  first  What  we  call  the  raiional  wUl^  is  the  vo- 

JttH^  M  the  royal  academy ;  in  1810,  was  lition  operated  on  by  external  inftuences^ 

alected  an  associate;  and,  in  1813,  a  roy-  directing  it  to  the  attainment  of  supposed 

il  aelMleinlcian.  Mr.  Wilkie  is  highly  sue-  good,  or  the  avoidance  of  supposed  eviL 

MMfid  in  paintingseenesof  domestic  life,  This  will  even  brutes  have,  as  they  are 

muehiathemannerof Hogarth; and, like  capable  of  seeking   the  agreeable  and 

Eionith,  he  seems  never  to  omit  the  most  shunning  the  disagreeiable ;  but  of  vnll 

nimBg'cireumsiance  which  can  tend  to  in  a  hi^r  sense,  as  influenced  by  tlie 

ufaifaK  the  tpuii  of  the  scene  which  he  morel  principle  to  seek  what  is  good  in 

imaBi  to  npresent.  He  has  more  recent-  itself  without  reference  to  present  pleas- 

\f  itsemnled  the  loftier  historical  style  of  ure  or  pain,  brutes  are  not  capable.    Ra- 

tumiiistliop,  as  in  his  John  Knox,  &c.  tional  will  presupposes  liberty  of  choice. 

Wuxnrs,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  a  Moral  libeity  consists  in  the  power  of  de- 

isaned  pfelate  of  the  seventeenth  centu-  terminmg  according  to  reason  ;  but  the 

Z^  was  hem  in  1614,  and,  after  receiving  will  of  man  is  never  governed  by  a  simple 

m  ladiOMDlB  of  a  classical  education  at  reference  to  the  highest  good :  such  pu- 

ilKHneeeminaiyin  Oxford,  was  matricu-  rity  of  purpose  can  be  ascribed  only  to 

1^^^  -'  New-inn  hall  in  1®27,  which  he  the  Deity.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  es- 

idi  left  for  Magdalen  hall.  Having  sential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the  great 

holy  orders^  he  obtained  tlie  ap-  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute;  yet  it 

'to  the  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  metaphysically 


of  domestic  chaplain 

palatine  of  the  lUiine.    On  the  with  the  influence  of  external  things  upon 

out  of  the  civil  wars,  his  opin-  the  mind,  and  with  the  foreknowledge  of 

discourses  manifested  his  ad-  God.    To  determine  how  far  the  human 

to  die  popular  party,  and  his  con-  vriW  is  free,  and  how  far  it  is  subjected  to 

rewarded  bv  the  headship  of  uncontrollable  influences,  has  always  been 

^— — ■  college,  Oxford,  for  whidh  celi-  the  great  aim  of  the  metaphysician  and 

htej  wtt  a  qualificatk>n.     In  1656,  he  the  moralist    But  to  give  a  proper  view 

ited  the  rialer  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  of  a  subject  so  profound,  so  unlimited,  and 

die  prelector  fKwe  his  brother-in-law  so  variously  treated,  would  far  exceed  the 

a  laepwisitinn,  which  prevented  his  losing  limits  which  the  character  of  this  work 

hli  praftnnent    In  1659,  he  received  the  prescribes. 

bewldli  of  TVini^  college,  Cambridge ;  Will,  or  Testament  (uUima  wdurUas^ 

ba^  on  the  reatontion  of  monarchy  in  the  last  will).    In  the  abstract,  there  is  a  con- 

Mhnring  year,  he  was  ejected.    But,  in  tradiction  in  (he  idea  of  a  will,  because, 

108B.  he  wae  elevated  to  the  episcopal  whilst  all  the  authority  and  obligation  of 

hem,  through  the  interest  of  Bucking-  a  vnll  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  society, 
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three  witneases;  or,  c.  if  it  ia  read  before  not  be  ascertained -which  it  the  kitt, 
tliree  witnesseB;  or,  d.  only  orally  de-  both  are  valid ;  and,  if  the  later  titaimiui 
clared.    These  last  forms  will  probably  was  invalid  from  the  beginning,  the  eaiiMr 
be  changed  at  some  future    period,  as  one    remains   in  force.     No  regulariy- 
affording  too  much  facility  for  forgery,  made  testament  can  be  annulled  by  a 
In  France,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  tea-  mere  oral  declaration;  but  the  Womaa 
taincnts,  the  written  testament,  when  the  law  provides  that,  if  a  testament  is  ten 
testator  writes  the  will  entirely  himself,  vears  old  (in  which  case  it  became  void 
signs  it,  and  affixes  the  date  to  it  (Uata-  by  the  earlier  law),  it  may  be  revoked 
men/  holographt\  and  the  public  testa-  by  a  declaration  before  three  witDewL 
ment,  when  the  testator  declares  his  will  Modem  laws  require  for  such  ocbI  annul- 
orally,  and  signs  the  protocol  before  two  ment,  unaccompanied  by  the  act  of  fln> 
notaries  and  two  witnesses,  or  one  notary  sure,  tearing  off  seals,  Aic,  the  mom 
and  four  witnesses.  If  the  testator  cannot  formalities  which  were  required  to  give 
write,  tliis  circumstance  must  be  men-  vaUdity  to  the  instrument.    In  France^  t 
tioned.    The  testator  may  also  deposit  will  may  be  revoked  by  a  written  expna- 
with  the  notary  a  sealed  instrument  [Usta'  sion  of  the  testator's  purpose,  and  also  fay 
'iteni  mystiqiu\  In  this  case,  six  witnesses  an  oral  declaration  before  one  notary  and 
must  Be  present  at  the  declaration  that  two  witnesses.    Different  ftom  the  tetfa- 
the  paper  contains  the  will  of  the  deposit-  ment  in  which  the  institution  ^an  heirii 
or.    &o  great  a  variety  of  forms  existins  required  is  the  codicil,  which  may  oootaB 
in  various  countries,  it  mav  become  of  only  legacies ;  hence  it  is  cutrtomaiy  to  add 
great  importance  to  know  by  what  laws  to  testaments  the  clause,  that  ii|  mm  asj 
Uie  validity  of  a  will  is  to  be  judged.    In  circumstance,  they  cannot  take  eflbct  as  l» 
general,  the  laws  of  the  testator^  native  taments,  they  shall,  neverthekas,  be  conid- 
country  must  be  followed ;  so  thy  a  Prus-  ered  as  codicils  (daunia  eodicdkvia^    h 
sian  (HT  a  Frenchman  can  make  a  testa-  is  a  much  contested  point,  in  the  oontinoilp 
ment  in  foreign  countries  only  in  the  way  al  courts,  what  fonnalities  a  codicil  taam, 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  his  own  coun-  have ;  hence  it  is  considered  nfest  to  ae- 
tiy.    But,  in  respect  to  the  form  of  pub-  company  the  making  of  a  codicil  with  tk 
lie   acknowledgment,  the    laws   of  the  same  formalities  which  are  required  ia 
country  must  decide;   fbr   example,  a  the  case  of  a  will — We  shall  now  oooBd- 
Frenclunan  in  foreign  countries  may  re-  er  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  Stats 
sort  to  tlie  courts  instead  of  notaries;  and,  on  the  subject  of  wills.    In  respect  id 
if  a    Pnissian  should  make  a  will    in  personal  propertv,  a  will  is  also  called  a 
France,  he  must  apply  to  the  notaries  to  testament ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  lei- 
give  validity  to  the  instrument.    The  tes-  tator's  real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  ii 
lament,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  is  called  a  tost  will  and  tutamenL    A  dnim 
always  revocable;  and  no  person  can  le-  is  the  disposition  of  real  property  in  a  will 
gaily  divest  himself  of  this  privilo^  of  and  a  leMOf  is  the  personal  propeity  dih 
change.    The  Romans  did  not  ndniii  of  a  posed  ot  to  one  or  more  persona  by  a  M- 
man's  binding  himself  to  leave  his  prop-  tamentary  provision.    A  htmuH  is  a  pnh 
erty  to  a  particular  person.     In  Germany,  vision  of  a  will  disposing  of^  real  or  ps^ 
however,  an  irrevocable  right  of  inherit-  soual  estate.    Among  the  Anglo-SasoBii 
nnco  can  be  obtained  by  contract,  and  the  the  practice  of  devising  lands  prevailed  lo 
obligation  is  often  jnade  mutual,  as  in  some  extent  (Spelman  On  r>«Mli,c.v; 
matrimonial  contracts.    Except  in  such  Wright's  Tenures^  p.  171);  but,  after  the 
cases,  the  testator  can  always  change  his  conquest,  lands  lield  by  feudal    tenure 
testament,  by  taking  back  the  instrument  were  not  devisable,  with  the  exccptioa 
deposited  in  court,  cancelling  a  private  of  burgage  tenures.    Lands  held  in  gatd- 
tostament,  or  making  another.    But  on  kind,  however,  as  were,  fbr  the  moit  pan, 
this  point,  also,  laws  differ.    According  to  those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  were  deviia- 
tlie  eonmion  law  of  Geruiauy,  the  taking  ble.    Afler  some  changes  in  the  ban,  ia 
back  of  the  deposited  vnW  is  not  a  revoca-  this  respect,  in  England,  a  atotute  ww 
tion  of  it,  unless  tlie  intention  of  the  testa-  passed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
tor  is  clearly  niauifesttKl ;  for  example,  by  (yharl(«  II,  which  gave  a  general  power 
tearing  off  tlic  seuls.    The  same  is  the  of^Ievising  whatever  interest  or  estate  ibe 
case  in  Saxony.     But,  in   Prussia,  the  testator  had  in  lands.    In  the  U.  StoMi^ 
taking  back  of  a  tt^tauient,  deposited  in  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  counny, 
court,  makes  it  void.    A  later  testament  lands  and  personal  property  ha\'e  beca 
has  preference  over  an  t^ier  one ;  but,  generally  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
if  tliere  are  several  testaments,  and  it  can-  will  of  the  proprietor,  witn  the  eiboepdoa 
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ma,  in  which  Mtfe  a  testator  this  statute.— T^m^j  devisahU,    Though 

8  deaeendant  can  dispose  of  but  in  England,  and  also  in  tlie  U.  States, 

8  of  his  estate  by  will,  and  of  with  im  exception  of  Louisiana,  a  person 

ilf  if  he  leavea  two,  and  of  but  mav  dispose  by  will  of  his  property,  both 

if  he  leaves  three  or  more.  The  real  and  personal,  yet,  in  respect  to  real 

e  other  ststes  contain  soniO  pro-  estate,  the  seneral  doctrine  has  been,  that 

ftvor  of  the  widow  of  the  tes-  a  devise  will  operate  only  on  the  property 

kmlariy  her  right  to  dower,  and  of  which  the  testator  was  possessed  at  the 

inror  oi  posthumous   children,  time  of  making  the  will,  and  of  which  he 

er  of  the  living  proprietor  to  continued  in   possession  till  his  death, 

r  his  property  riiall  be  disposed  This  construction  often  defeats  the  inten- 

lia  decease,  einecially  his  lands,  tion  of  the  testator,  who,  by  devising  all 

ng  those  absolute  rights  derived  his  real  estate,  generally  intends  to  devise 

awa  of  nature,  with  which  the  what  he  may  own  at  the  time  of  his  de- 

ockty  cannot  Interfere  without  cease.    And  the  provision  is  often,  pro- 

Didce,  but  is  founded  in  ex-  fessedly,  a  disposition  of  all  the  lands 

Chancellor  Kent  justly  re-  of  which  he  may  be  in  possession  at  the 

M.  T.  iv,  lect  68)  that  **  the  in-  time  of  his  decease.    The  revised  stat- 

BoeieQrs  io  i^  career  of  wealth  utes  of  New  York  have  altered  the  law 

ation,  seem  to  require  that  eve-  in  this  respect,  and  put  a  construction 

lonld  have  the  free  enjoyment  upon  devises  more  conformable  to  the  in- 

ntionof  his  property;  for  it  fur-  tention  of  testators,  by  providiog  that  de- 

1  of  the  strongest  motives  to  in-  vises  of  all  the  testator's  real  estate,  or 

1  economy."     And  he  thinks  terms  in  a  will  denoting  an  intention  to 

I  of  aflection  and  family  pride  dispose  of  all  his  real  estate,  shall  operate 

cient  guaranty  in  favor  of  the  upon  all  the  lands  of  which  he  may  be  pos- 

tbe  ruatives  of  the  testator. —  sessed  at  the  dme  of  his  decease.  A  mere 

igtabU  qf  making  a  WiiL    The  right  of  entry  on  lands  is  not  generally 

>  make  a  will,  as  to  iTiake  a  con-  devisable ;  but,  in  New  York,  Pcnnsylva- 

0  any  other  act  that  may  affect  nia  and  Virginia,  such  a  right  is  devlnble, 

1  or  ri|[hts  of  a  party,  is  subject  the  rule,  in  those  states,  being  that  every 
«gulation.  To  moke  a  valid  interest  or  right  in  lands  descendible  to 
sscator  must  be  of  sound  mind ;  heirs  may  be  devised. — EattcuHon  of  a 
•ke  a  devise  of  lands,  he  must  WUl,    It  is  a  ceneral  rule  that  wille^  to 

3ra  of  twenty.-one  years ;  but,  o|)erate  on  lands,  must  be  executed  ac- 
■h  law,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  cording  to  tlie  laws  of  the  place  where 
twelve,  may  bequeath  chattels,  the  lands  lie ;  but  personal  propertv  passes 
iaed  statutes  of  New  York  (vol.  by  a  will  executed  accordinff  to  the  laws 
16  respective  ages  of  capacity  for  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  testator, 
•e  are  eighteen  and  sixteen.  In  though  the  property  be  situated  elsewhere. 
(J.  States,  the  regulations  in  this  This  distinction  arises  from  the  general 
ly.  So,  in  Engmnd,  and  gcner-  rule,  that  the  title  to  lands  is  to  Im  aov- 
s  U.  States,  a  married  woman  emed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
poae  of  either  rf»l  or  personal  it  is  situated,  but  that  personal  property 
will  But,  in  Louknana,  which  is  subject  to  the  contracts  and  disposition 
I  FVench,  and,  therefore,  in  the  mode  by  the  owner,  in  conformity  to  the 
civil  law  in  this  respect,  she  laws  of'^  the  place  where  tlicy  are  made. 
•th  her  own  separate  property.  It  is  a  general  rule,  with  some  few  oxcep- 
le  other  states,  property,  whetli-  tions,  that  a  will  must  be  in  writing.  The 
'  penonal,  may  be  so  placed  in  laws  of  New  York  require  that  it  should 
marriaae  settlement,  or  otlier-  bo  signed  by  tlie  testator,  at  the  condu- 
it abul  be  subject  to  a  testa-  sion  of  iL  In  England  and  in  the  U. 
liipoeition  or  appointment  by  a  States  generally,  it  is  only  requisite  that  it 
Oman.  Devises  to  corporations,  should  be  signed.  The  construction  put 
charitable  uses,  are  not  author-  iifran  this  nile  in  England  has  been  tnat 
e  Engtish  law.  By  the  revised  the  testator's  writing  his  name  in  the  be- 
r  New  Yoik,  a  devise  to  a  cor-  ginning  of  tlie  will  is  a  signing.  This 
ot  authorized  by  its  charter  to  construction  gave  rise  to  die  above  pro- 
levise,  is  void.  But  chancel-  vision  of  the  New  York  stauitcs.  These 
G9SL,  ▼•  iv,  p.  508]  is  of  opinion  statutes  have  therefore  defined,  in  one  imr- 
iw  in  trust  m  a  cnaritable  cor-  ticular,  what  shall  be  a  signing ;  but  the  law 
rould  be  good,  notwithstanding  generally  leaves  this  to  constniction,  whkh 
IL             16 
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seems  to  be  more  advisable,  since  there  is  nor  unless  it  is  made  in  the 

apparently  no  reason  for  defining  what  shall  of  the  testator,  and  at  his  usual 

be  a  signing  of  a  will,  any  more  than  what  or  where  he  had  been  resident  at  least  fir 

shall  be  a  signing  of  any  other  instrument,  the  preceding  ten  days ;  ezeepcinc  in  the 

In  Vermont,  a  will  'm  required  to  be  seal-  case  of  a  peraon  being  unexpeciednr  IbIm 

ed ;  but  the  law  in  the  other  states,  and  in  sick  when  absent  from  home,  and  dying 

£i4[land,  requires  merely  that  it  should  before  his  return  to  his  home^ — Rtimar 

bo  m  writing,  and  signed.    Three  wit-  turn,    A  will  may  be  revoked  by  an  ia- 

nesses  are  required  in  Enffland,  and  in  strument  of  equal  fonnality,  or  by  caa- 

Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massa-  celling.    A  subsequent  will,  aoeoraingly, 

chusetts, 'Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  is  a  revocatioo  of^a  prior^oiie,  if  itt  pro- 

Jersey,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Geor-  risioQs  implv  a  substitution  of  the  Isller 

?'a,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    In  New  will  for  the  former.    But  the  more  gen- 

ork,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  oral  rule  is,  that  if  a  subsequent  wiD  is  ia- 

Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North  Car-  valid,  it  will  not  be  a  revocation  cf  t 

olina  and  Kentucky,  only  two ;  in  Lou-  preceding  one ;   and   the   ganerd  tab 

isiana,  firom  three  to  seven,  according  to  again  is,  that  by  a  revocation  or  esneel- 

the  circumstances  and  kind  of  ¥rilL    out  ling  of  a  subsequent  will,  a  preeeding  oas 

some  exceptions  as  to  the  wimessing  are  is  revived.    But  the  New  York  rmnd 

made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Car-  statutes  make  a  provision  on  thia  sid^eeti 

olina  and  Teimessee.    The  regulations  of  which  is  more  likely  to  meet  the  iniBB- 

two  witnesses  subscribing  in  the  presence  tion  of  the  testator,   namely,  that  the 

of  the  testator,  and  of  each  other,  are  not  the  cancelling  or  revocation  of  a  anhaegnnw 

same  under  idl  these  jurisdictions.    In  the  will  does  not  revive  a  former  one^  unlMi 

revised  statutes  of  New  York,  the  testator  the  testator  makes  a  declaration  lo  thai 

is  re<|uired  to  sign  the  will,  or  acknowl-  cfiecL    So  a  will  may  be  revoked  by 

edge  It  to  be  his  will  in  presence  of  each  legal  operation  or  inference ;  aa  in  Eog- 

vritnesB ;  but  the  requirement  of  the  En^-  land,  bv  subsequent  marriafle,  and  biith  « 

lish  law,  that  the  witnesses  must  sign  m  a  child,  unless  the  wife  and  child  or  ehil- 

each  other^  presence,  is  omitted.    It  has  dren  be  provided  for  by  a  marriage  set* 

been  held  that  the  provision,  that  the  tea-  tlement    So  the  will  of  an  umMffiied 

tator  must  sign  in  presence  of  the  wit-  woman  is  revoked  by  her  marriage.— 

ncsses,  is  sadroed  if  he  is  where  he  mav  Omitfion  of  ChUdrtn  or  Han.    The  law    ^. 

be  seen  by  them ;  but  his  being  corporal-  of  Louisiana,  as  has  been  already  noticed,    'j 

ly  present,  though  insensible,  does  not  sat-  prohibits  the  parent  from  dieinheiitini  hii    I, 

isfy  the  requirement  that  tliey  must  attest  children,  excepting  in  certain  mecifiri    || 

in  his  presence. — ^Vuncv/Mihre  H'iUs,    At  cases ;    but  in  the  other  United  Sttttf    \ 

the  common  law,  an  oral  will  was  >*alid  and  in  England,  the   parent   UMiy  dii-    L 

in  respect  to  chattels ;  but  such  wills  are  inherit  his   children.     The   stthnes  of    j^ 

rendered  void,  or  made  subject  to  particu-  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mamachnssn    s 

larregulations,by  the  various  statutes  on  the  and  Rhode  Island,  provide  that  if  adiiU    jj 

subject    By  the  statute  of  29  Charles  II,  c.  be  not  named  in  the  will  of  its  Aareaif  it    ; 

3,  a  nuncupative  will  was  not  valid  in  re-  inherits  the  same  proportion  of  the  eanie 

spect  to  property  exceeding  thirty  pounds,  as  if  the  parent  had  died  inlestoie ;  sad 

unless  proved  by  three  wimesses  present  so,  in  the  same  states,  and  in  Vermotfi 

at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  especial-  Connecticut,   New  York,  Pennayliaiiii    i 

ly  requested  to  bear  wimess  to  it,  or  un-  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Alabama,  paste-    ° 

less  it  was  made  in  the  testator's  last  mous  children,  and  in  most  of  those  8lMtf» 

sickness,  and  ifvas   reduced    to  writing  also,  children  bom  afler  the  making  of 

within  six  months  afler  his  decease.  This  the  will,  inherit  as  if  no  will  bad  ben 

provision,  or  one  very  similar,  is  intro-  made,  pro\ided,  in  either  case,  that  no  HO- 

duced  into  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  vision  is  made  by  the  will  for  tlia  aube- 

United  States.     But  the  restrictions  on  quently  bom  or  posthumous  chihlreD^^ 

nuncupative  wills  confine  them,  in  some  A  codicil  is  a  supplementaiy  will,  and  le- 

of  the  United  States,  within  still  narrower  quires  to  be  made  with  aim 
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limits.     In  New  York,  by  the  revised  tv^ — ConatrucHon,    It  is  a  ganaral  raki 

statutes,  a  nuncupative  wikl  is  not  valid  that  wills  are  to  be  conattued  libenb; 

unk»s  made  by  a  soldier  in  actual  milita-  and,  as  fiur  as  is  practicable,  ao  aa  to  §A 

rv  service  or  a  mariner  at  sea.    In  Massa-  the  intention  of  the  testator.    In  this  le- 

rhusetts,  such  a  will  is  not  valid  where  spect,  a  rreater  liberality  ia  adopted  thai 

the  property  exceeds  fifty  pounds,  unless  in  regard  to  deeds  and  most  otbsr  wiillBi 

it  is  proved  by  at  least  three  witnesses^  instruments.    Thus  the  kw doas  notiv* 
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bat  a  deriae  ahould  be  to  the  do-  multitude  of  new  plaots  brouffht  by  that 

nd  kii  hdn,  in  cnrder  to  cany  a  traveller  from  America.    Willaeuow  died 

jT  other  worda,  or  any  provisions  of  not  lonff  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  July 

[,  abowing  an  intention  to  give  all  10, 1812.    He  was  an  associate  of  twenty- 

Btor^  title,  being  sufficient  for  that  Tour  learned  societies ;  and  the  kuie  he- 

i.    But  it  has  been  held  that,  in  stowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  black 

,  the  devise  of  a  piece  of  land  eagle.    Among  his  principal  worics  are, 

le  devisee  only  a  life  estate,  unless  Prodromus   Flora   Berolinengia   (1787) ; 

.  be  gathered  from  the  will  that  a  Hutoria   Amaranthorum   (Ziirich,  1790, 

estate  was  intended  to  be  devised,  folio) ;  EUmens  de  BoUmique  (1793^  which 

law,  in  this  respect,  is  very  much  has  been  translated  into  several  languages ; 
ed  in  die  revised  code  of  New  Arboriculture  Berlinoi8t  aponiarUe  (1796) ; 
nrhich  construes  a  devise  of  land  Species  Plantarum  exhib^fUes  Planias  ril^ 
de^ae  of  all  the  testator's  interest  eognitas  ad  Genera  relatas  cum  DifirentUs 
deaa  a  contrary  intention  appears  specificia^JVoinimbua  frivta^tu, jynon^mu, 
wilL  This  construction  will,  un-  aelectis  Locia  natalUms,  secundum  Svstema 
Uy,  more  frequendy  correspond  to  aexuale  di^estas  (Berlin,  1797 — 1810,  5 
intioii  of  the  testator.  In  Massa-  vols.,  in  nme  pans) ;  Chdde  pour  Hudier 
a,  It  had  previously  been  held  that  soi-mime  la  BoUmique  (1804) ;  and  Hortua 
9  of  wild  lands,  which  the  testittor  Berolinensis,  of  which  only  the  first  vol- 
ed  in  fee,  carried  the  fee ;  the  pre-  unie  has  been  published.  Willdenow's 
in  being  entirely  in  favor  of  this  great  work,  the  Species  Plantarum^  was 
etion,  since  the  devise  would,  left  incomplete,  as  ne  did  not  live  to  finish 
ny  other  interpretation,  be  of  no  the  history  of  the  ciyptogamlc  plants.  A 
ige  to  the  devisee.  The  rule  that  continuation  has  been  promised  by  pro- 
•umption  shall  be  in  fiivor  of  a  fessor  Link,  of  Berlin, 
lie,  ir  no  other  be  expressed,  has,  Wille,  John  George,  a  distinguished 
itedly,  defeated  the  mtention  of  engraver,  was  bom  in  1715,  near  Giessen, 
B  in  thousands  of  instances,  in-  in  Hesse-DarmstadL  He  learned  the 
n  ahnoet  all  cases  of  wiUs  not  trade  of  a  gunsmith,  and  afterwards  be- 
up  by  lawyers.  came  a  watch-maker.  He  subsequently 
LAMOV,  John  Theophilus,  a  Ger-  went  to  Paris,  and  there  became  an  en- 
tbyrambic  poet,  was  bom  in  1736,  graver.  His  portrait  of  marshal  Belleisle 
iningen,  in  Prussia,  and,  in  1767,  became  the  foundation  of  his  fonune. 
I  a  school-master  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  revolution,  he  lost  his  propertv, 
1  in  1777.  His  poems  relate  to  amounting  to  800,000  francs,  and  would 
Mration  of  Sksily  from  Italy,  the  have  lost  his  life  had  not  his  son  hap- 

of  Amunlus,  and  other  elevated  pened  to  be  general  of  the  national  guard 

I.  He  dao  wrote  fables  in  dialogue,  of  Paris.    Napoleon  made  him  a  member 

oat  complete  edition  of  his  poems  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the  institute 

blished  at  Vienna  (1793).  elected  hun  into  theu*  body.    His  portraits 

uiurow,  Charies  Louis,  a  celebrat-  of  the  minister  Florentin  and  of  Bossuet 

nist,  bom  at  Beriin,  in  1765,  was  are  particulariy  valued.    He  subsequently 

ofaa apothecary, and, afler  study-  engraved  historical  and  similar  pictures; 

irmacy  under  his  father,  was  sent  also  many  sketches  of  his  son  Peter  M- 

tmiversity  of  Halle,  and  tlien  to  exander   ffUle,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1748. 

MJza,  where  Wiegleb  hod  a  labora-  He  died  in  1808. 

pharasaceutical  chemistry.    Will-  William  I,  sumamed  the  Conqueror ; 

then  returned  to  Berlin,  where,  in  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy. 

le  received  the  chair  of  natural  He  was  bora  in  1024,  and  was  the  natural 

at  the  royal  college  of  medicine  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandv,  by  Ar- 

ipery.    In  1801,  he  was  appointed  lotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  or  Falaise. 

or  of  botany  to  the  academv  of  His  fiither,  having  no  legitimate  son,  on  his 

and,  at  lem^h,    director  of  tlio  deparmre  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem, 

nrden  at  mrlin,  which  received  caused  the  states  of  the  duchy  to  swear  al- 

Iditiona  and  improvements  under  legiance  to  him  as  his  heir.    Roben  died 

jagement    He  formed  a  zoologi-  in  1035,  on  his  retum  from  Palestine ;  and 

linet,  which  he  presented  to  the  the  guardian  of  the  young  duke  could  not 

n  of  Beriin.    In  1804,  he  travelled  prevent  the  king  of  France  from  reducing 

1  Austria  and  Upper  Italy,   and,  the  duchy  to  a  verv  low  condition.    When 

raan  after,  was  invited  to  Paris  by  William  assumed  the  reins  himself,  his 

»ldt,  to  chaaify  and  describe  the  vigor  and  ability  soon  repelled  these  ag- 
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ffrenioDs,  and  reduced  both  the  French  rection  broke  out  in  the  northy  and,  «t  6m 
fang  and  his  own  rebellious  barons  to  the  same  time,  the  English  reaamed  anui  in 
necessity  of  peace  and  submission.  Ed-  the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  Wit- 
ward  the  Confessor,  at  this  time  king  of  liam  first  opposed  the  storm  in  the  noith, 
England,  being  closely  connected  with  and  executed  such  merciless  Tengeanee  in 
the  Norman  family,  was  instigated  by  the  his  progress,  that  the  whole  eountiT  be- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Norman,  to  tweeu  Yoik  and  Ihirham  was  turoed  iulo 
allow  William  to  be  given  to  understand  a  desert ;  and  above  100,000  of  both  sexei^ 
that  the  king  designed  him  for  his  succes-  and  all  ages,  are  said  to  have  perished, 
sor.  The  irresolute  character  of  Edward,  There  being  now  scarcely  a  landed  propri- 
however,  induced  him  to  keep  the  secret  etor  who  had  not  incurred  the  fbfieitiue 
in  his  own  breast,  which  enaoled  Harold  of  rebellion,  he  put  into  execution  bis  phn 
to  ascend  the  throne  on  his  death,  in  1066,  of  introducing  a  total  alteration  of  the 
without  opposition.  Harold  had  previ-  state  of  English  law  and  nropertyy  bjr 
ously  been  carried  a  captive  into  Nor-  dividing  all  the  lands  into  Daronies^and 
mandy,  where  ho  was  treated  with  great  adopting  the  feudal  constitution  of  Nor- 
distinction  by  William,  who  informed  mandy  m  regard  to  tenure  and  serviceik 
him  of  the  intentions  of  the  Confessor,  He  also  reduced  the  ecclesiaatieal  nrop- 
and  took  from  him  an  oath  to  do  his  utmost  erty  to  a  similar  system,  and,  in  oracrio 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Hb  occupation  prevent  resistance  firom  the  dergjr,  ei- 
of  the  throne  led  to  immediate  war,  and  pelied  all  the  English  church  djjgnitaiiei^ 
the  Norman  invasion  followed,  which  v^as  and  placed  Normans  or  other  rareigneit 
rendered  successful  by  the  battle  of  Hast-  in  their  stead.  Still  further  to  subiuple 
inn,  fought  on  the  fourth  of  October,  the  minds  of  the  English,  be  aought  to 
1  w6,  terminating  in  the  defeat  and  death  abolish  even  their  language,  causing  the 
of  Harold  and  two  of  his  brothers.  On  French  to  be  spoken  at  court  and  used 
the  Christmas-day  of  the  same  year,  in  courts  of  jusuce  and  in  law  proceed- 
William  was  crowned,  afler  a  sort  of  ings,  and  oraering  it  to  form  a  leading 
tumultuary  election  on  the  part  of  the  part  of  instruction  in  all  the  achoob 
English  nobles,  and  took  the  customary  throughout  the  realm.  In  1071,  the  earb 
coronation  oath.  His  first  measures  were  Edwui  and  Morcar  produced  a  new  io- 
mild :  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  surrection  in  the  north,  which  tenninaied 
with  his  new  subjects,  preserved  his  ar-  in  the  death  of  the  former,  and  capciire 
my  in  strict  discipline,  confirmed  the  of  the  latter;  and  the  Scottish  king  hav- 
liberties'of  London  and  other  cities,  and  ing  again  aided  them,  William  nnarched 
administered  justice  impartially.  On  his  an  army  into  Scotiand,  which  soon  led  Id 
return  to  Normandy,  however,  the  Eng-  a  peace ;  on  which  occasion,  he  allowed 
lish,  being  treated  by  the  Nonnan  leaders  the  return  of  the  weak  but  rightful  Saxon 
like  a  conquered  people,  broke  out  into  heir,  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  taken 
revolt,  and  a  conspiracy  was  planned  for  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  promised  him  an 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Normans  in  the  honorable  establishment.  In  1073,  he 
country.  On  this  intelligence,  William  returned  to  Normandy,  whence  be  was 
returned,  and  began  with  a  show  of  jus-  recalled  bv  a  revolt  among  his  Nonnan 
tice,  by  repressing  the  encroachment  of  barons,  which  was,  however,  quelled  by 
his  foUowers;  but,  reviving  tiie  tax  of  the  resent  Odo,  his  half  brother.  In 
Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by  107G,  he  received  a  letter  from  pope 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  discontents  Gregory  VII,  requiring  him  to  do  homage 
were  renewed.  These  he  repressed  with  for  his  kingdom,  and  to  pay  the  accus- 
his  usual  vigor,  and  a  temporary  calm  tomed  tribute  fironi  England  to  the  holy 
succeeded.  The  resistance  of  two  pow-  see.  William  denied  me  homage ;  nor 
erful  Saxon  nobles,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  would  he  allow  the  English  prelates  lo 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  attend  a  general  council  sumnxmed  b^ 
kings  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  and  with  Gregory,  but  consented  to  the  levy  ol 
the  prince  of  North  Wales,  soon  aAer  Peter's  pence.  About  the  year  1081,  he 
drew  William  to  the  north,  where  he  instituted  that  general  survey  of  the  land- 
obliged  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotiand,  to  do  cd  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record 
homage  for  Cumberland.  From  this  of  which  still  exists  under  the  title  of 
time,  he  treated  the  English  like  a  con-  Domesday  Book^  being  a  minute  reCiira 
quered  people,  multiplied  confiscations  in  of  the  estates  in  the  different  countiei, 
every  quarter,  and  fbreed  the  native  no-  their  extent,  proprietors,  tenure^,  coodi* 
bility  to  desert  the  country  in  great  num-  tion  and  value.  The  manner  in  which 
hers.    In  1069,  another  fbrmi&ble  inaur-  he  laid  waste  the  New  Forest  in  Uamp- 
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•hiraii  wiien  ha  demolished  Tillages^  appointing  Bucceasora.  In  1090^  he  made 
chuicbws  and  coa▼ellti^  and  expelled  the  an  incursion  into  Normandy,  to  retaliate 
HihahitOTti  for  thirty  miles  round,  merely  on  his  brother  Ilobert ;  but  a  rcconcilia- 
tofonna  fbm$t  for  hunting,  exhibits  his  tion  was  effected  lietween  them,  and 
eniehy  and  love  of  sporting,  which  he  Robert  accompanied  him  Imck  to  Eng- 
fiutber  protected  by  a  most  severe  code  land,  ond  led  an  army  for  him  against  the 
of  same  laws.  In  1087,  he  w^eut  to  war  king  of  Scotland,  whom  ho  compelled  to 
vitn  Fraoce,  whose  king  hod  encouraged  do  homage  to  William.  The  two  orothers 
a  rabellion  of  Norman  nobles.  He  enter-  did  not,  however,  long  continue  friends, 
ad  the  French  territory,  and  committed  and,  in  1095,  William  was  in  France  plot- 
mat  lavB^pes,  but,  by  the  starting  of  his  ting  against  Robert,  when  he  was  recalled 
EoflM^  received  an  injury  which  hastened  to  England  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  barons 
Ui  death,  at  the  abbey  of  Sl  Gervais,  in  the  north,  which  he  quickly  repressed. 
near  Rouen  (1067),  in  the  sixty-third  vcar  The  following  year,  Robert  mortgaged  hk 
of  faia  age.  tie  left  three  sons — Robert,  dukedom  to  William  for  the  sum  of  ten 
to  wbnn  be  bequeathed  Normandy  ;  thousand  marks,  to  enable  him  to  fit  out 
Willianiy  y/rho  inherited  England ;  and  an  expedition  and  join  the  crusaders  in 
Henijy  who  received  nothing  but  his  tlie  Holy  Land.  William  accordingly 
mother's  property.  He  also  left  five  took  possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine, 
danghtBTL  William  the  Conqueror  was  and  soon  after,  being  seized  with  a  danger- 
tba  moat  powerful  sovereign  of  his  time,  ous  illness,  appointed  Anselm,  a  Norman 
He  poaaeased  superior  talents,  both  politi-  abbot,  distinguished  for  learning  and  pie- 
cal  and  martial,  and  employed  them  with  ty,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
ramaikaUe  vigor  and  industiy.  His  pas-  wliich  had  remain^  vacant  since  the 
■coa  were,  however, strong;  his  ambition  death  of  Lanfranc.  Contrary  to  his  ex- 
aavare  and  merciless ;  and  his  love  of  pcctation,  he  found  in  Anselm  a  strenu- 
away  often  led  him  to  disregard  all  re-  ous  defender  of  the  claims  of  the  church, 
■tmntsof  justice  and  humanity.^SeeThi-  and  strove  to  depose  him  by  means  of  a 
arry^  Hukire  de  la  Conquite  de  rAngU-  synod,  but  could  not  succeed.  At  length 
tint  far  UsATannands  (Paris,  1 B25, 3  vols.).  Anselm  obtained  permission  to  visit  Rome ; 
William  II,  sumamed  R^fu8J  from  and  in  his  absence  the  kin^  immediately 
his  red  hair,  aecMmd  son  of  tlie  preceding,  seized  on  all  the  temporaUties.of  his  see. 
waa  bom  in  1060.  Being  nominated  kui(^  He  soon  afler  was  obliged  to  visit  France, 
of  England  by  his  father,  on  the  death  ol  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  lord  of  La 
the  bttar  ha  hastened  over  from  Nor-  Fleche.  In  11^,  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
mandy,  took  poasesnon  of  the  royal  trees-  following  the  example  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
unr  at  Winchester,  and  was  crowned  at  mandy,  applied  to  William  to  advance 
Weatminster  in  September,  1087.  Tlio  liim  money  on  his  province,  to  which  the 
division  of  England  and  Normandy  did  latter  readily  agreed,  and  was  about  to 
noC»hofwever,  please  the  great  barons,  who  pay  the  money  and  acquire  poesession  of 
poHCMad  territories  in  botli ;  ond  a  con-  the  territories,  when  an  accident  terminat- 
Mwacy  was  fbrmed  for  efl^tingthedeno-  ed  his  life.  He  was  hunting  in  the  New 
■tion  of  William  in  favor  of  his  brother  Forest,  and  had  alighted  from  liis  horse 
Sobeit.  As  the  conspirators  were  chiefly  after  a  chose,  when,  a  stag  suddenly  start- 
Normana,  the  king,  who  poss^ised  a  con-  iug  up  near  him,  a  French  genUemau, 
■ideiabla  share  of  his  fatner's  vigor  and  namecl  Walter  Tyrrel,  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
aetiviti^  immediately  turned  his  attention  the  animal,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree, 
m  the  jSnglish,  and,  by  promising  a  rcsto-  entered  the  king's  breast,  and  pierced  him 
radon  of  meir  ancient  laws,  and  liberty  to  to  the  heart.  Tyrrel  immediately  gallop- 
bnnt  in  the  royal  forest,  he  was  enabled  ped  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for 
to  levy  a  force,  by  means  of  wliich  he  France,  where  he  joined  the  crusadera. 
aneccaaively  reduced  the  castles  of  the  The  king's  body  was  found  by  the  coun- 
eonledaratea,  whom  he  sent  to  Norman-  tiy  peo|)Te,  and  interred,  without  ceremo- 
dy,  after  confiscating  all  their  Knglish  nv,  at  Winchester.  This  event  took 
paansuona.  Being  now  firmly  seat^  on  place  August  2, 1100,  when  William  was 
ba  throna»  he  forgot  his  promises  to  the  m  the  fortietli  year  of  his  age,  and  thir- 
Engilah  ;and  the  death  of  Lonfiruiic,  arch-  teenth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  possessed 
iMbop  of  Canterbur\',  freeing  liiin  i'rom  vigor,  decision  and  polic^,  but  was  vio- 
an  authority  which  he  resftectcd,  he  ex-  lent,  perfidious  and  rapacious. 
landed  hia  rapacity  to  the  church,  and  William  III,  heieditaiy  stadtholdor 
.-,__i.  ^^  temporalities  of  vacant  bish-  of  Holland  and  king  of  England,  the 
and  abbeys,  to  wliich  he  delayed  greatest  enemy  of  Louis  XIV,  and  tha 
1G» 
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fbunder  of  tho  Bystem  of  the  baUuioe  of  ml  to  support  him  with  abipt  and  troofM 
pc    er  in  Europe,  became  prince  of  Or-  for  the  preservation  of  Hntiah  freedon 
ange  by  the  death  of  his  father,  William  and  the  rrotestant  relision.    William  ar- 
il of  ^fa8Bau.   He  was  bom  in  1650.  His  rived  sudden! v  at  Toroay,  Nov.  5, 1686^ 
mother    was    Henrietta    Mary    Stuart,  witli  a  fleet  of  500  sail,  ostensibly  emmh 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  ped  against    France,   and   with    14,000 
Possessing  superior  talents,  and  educated  troops.    Upon  his  landing,  a  great  pait  of 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  tlie  celebrated  tlie  nobility  immediately  decliuied  for  him; 
De  Witt,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  peo-  and  Jameses  soldiers,  by  degrees,  went 
pie,  who  appointed  him  captain-general  over  to  him ;  so,  too,  did  Churchill,  after- 
of  the  union  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV  wards  Marlborough,  who  was  followed 
invaded  tlie  republic,  and  conferred  on  even  by  the  second  daughter  of  JanM% 
him  the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  had  Anne,  with  her  husband  prince  CSeorge 
been  discontinued  four  years  before.    He  of  Denmark.    The  overtures  of  the  kii^ 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down,  de-  were  rejected :  he  therefore  fled  with  hii 
ceived  the  French  generals  by  a  skilful  familv  to  France,    in    December,   after 
mancBuvre,  formed  a  junction  with  the  which  William  made  his  entry  ioio  Loo- 
imperial  army,  and  forced  the  French  to  don.    The  two  houses  of  parliament,  in 
retreat    The  partv  of  the  house  of  Or-  convention,  now  declared  that  James  II 
anffe  now  prevailed ;  and  the  states  of  had  broken  the  fundamental  compact  be- 
Holland,  together  with  four  provinces,  tween  the  kins  and  the  people,  said  had 
declared,  Feb.  2, 1674,  the  stadtholdership  consequently  forfeited  the  throoe.    Alter 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange.    Wil-  this  (Feb.  1^  1689),  Mary  was  proclaimed 
liam  lost,  indeed,  the  battle  of  Senef^  in  queen,  and  William,  her  husnand,  who 
1674,  and  that  of  St.  Omer,  in  1677 ;  but  had,  meanwhile,  gone  over  to  the  Fjiglisfa 
he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  keep  the  en-  church,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  was 
emy  in  check,  and,  by  his  policy,  engaged  alone  to  conduct  the  administratiofi.    At 
the  empire,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  to  the  same  time,  the  declaration  or  bill  cf 
take  part  with  Holland,  so  that  a  peace  rights  (see   Bill  of  R^iis)  sectM   the 
was  brou^t  about  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678.  limits  of  the  royal  power,  ana  the  ocdercf 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  con-  succession.    This  is  called  the  revohitioo 
elusion  of  separate  treaties.     William's  of  1688.     Scotland  followed  EngiandV 
whole  policy  was  directed  against  Louis  example ;  but  in  Ireland,  whither  Lotw 
XIV,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  XIV  sent  James  vrith  an  army,  the  ma^ 
hatred.     To  curb  the  ambition  of  the  jority  of  the  Catholics  maintained  the 
French  monarch,  he  instituted  the  league  cause  of  the  deposed  king.    But  the  %'io- 
of  Augsburg,  July  29,  1686,  between  the  tory  gained  by  William  over  the  army  of 
emperor,  Soain,  Sweden  and   Holland,  James  on  tlie  Boyne,  July  1,  I690I,  aod 
to  which  Denmark,  and  some  German  by  his  general  Ginkel  at  Ashrim,  July  13, 

Erinces,  also  acceded.  Perha|)s  he  may  1691,  assisted  by  the  clemency  with 
ave  had  the  further  object  of  giving  which  he  treated  the  vanquished  pi|fty, 
effect  to  his  plans  with  res|)ect  to  Eng~  made  him  master  of  Ireland.  WilUam 
land.  His  wife,  Mary  (married  in  1677),  was  wounded  in  tlie  former  battle ;  but  be 
was  the  daughter  of  James  II,  and  pre-  caused  the  wound  to  be  dressed  at  the 
sumptive  heiress  to  tlie  throne.  Uncx-  head  of  his  troops,  and  fought  on  bone- 
pectedly,  James's  second  wife  gave  birth  back  till  tho  battle  was  won.  In  the  mr 
to  a  son,  June  10, 1688.  The  greater  [mrt  on  the  continent  he  was  less  sucoessfU. 
of  the  imrliament  and  of  the  nation  now  At  Steinkirk  he  was  defeated  by  marshtl 
feared  that  the  bieote<l  James  would  in-  Luxembourg,  in  1692,  and  at  Neerwindea 
troduce  tho  Catholic  religion,  and  subvert  by  the  same  general,  in  1693;  but  he  alwayi 
the  constinition.  Rumor  also  asserted  succeeded  in  wresting  from  tlie  Frem 
that  the  prince  was  8U])posititious.  The  the  fruits  of  their  victories  by  skilfbl  re- 
Episcopalians  and  Presl)yterians  in  £n^-  treats  and  marches.  He  even  took  Na- 
land,under  these  circumstances,  united,  in  mur,  in  1693,  in  the  sight  of  a  auperiflr 
order,  by  the  aid  of  Holland,  to  give  Ma-  hostile  army.  Louis  was  finally  oonuMl- 
lYthe  succession  to  the  throne.  William  led  to  acknowledge  liim  as  kingdruf' 
foresaw  that  England,  by  the  policy  of  land,  at  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  16w. 
his  father-in-law,  would  become  more  and  The  parliament  insisted,  at  tliat  tune,  eo 
more  closely  connecte<l  witli  France :  the  disbanding  of  nearly  the  whole  amqrt 
he  therefore  joined  with  tlie  ffreat  ma-  because  it  deemed  a  standing  annyia- 
jority  of  the  British  nation ;  and  the  |)en-  compatible  with  the  security  of  the  eos- 
sionary  Fagel  persuaded  the  statea-gene-  stimtion.    Soon  after,  the  will  of  Chartei 
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ii^  wiio  had  made  the  cnind-  the  houaeof  comiDona  firom  this  timeac- 
Ilia  XIY  hia  hdr,  induced  Wil-  quired  new  poliUcal  importance.  In  tV  « 
n  aQ  Europe  aininst  Louis  in  Netherlands,  William  ibundeda  school  of 
alfianoe  of  the  Hague,  Sept  7,  ffreat  statesmen,  Mke  Fagel  and  Heinsius. 
r  the  benefit  of  Austria,  and  to  Inuneraed  in  politics  and  war,  he  had 
M  bflJance  of  power,  but  more  neither  leisure  nw  mclination  for  litera- 
because  he  could  not  lmx)k  ture  and  art  In  conversation,  he  was 
iim  should  be^dependent  on  the  grave  and  repulsive ;  but  in  business,  pen- 
FraDoe,  he  wished  the  Spanish  etrating,  ouick  and  decided ;  in  danger, 
to  be  divided,  and  lor  this  pur-  undaunted  ;  m  difficulties,  uni^aken ;  in 
ired  to  Holland,  at  the  end  of  war,  bold  without  ostentation.  Though  of 
L  Thouffh  his  lunoB,  at  this  a  weak  constitution,  he  feared  no  hard- 
80  weak  that  he  could  not  speak  ships.  Much  as  he  loved  fiune,  he  hated 
lefeh  that  his  end  wasapproach-  fianery  and  pomp.  (&ee  Jamet  H  MarU 
de  aD  pieparations,with  his  usual  borough,  and  GruU  Briiam,) 
or  the  opemng  of  the  campaign.  William  IV,  king  of  the  united  king- 
lealh  of  James  II,  Louis  XiV  dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  thi^ 
laed  his  son,  James  III,  to  be  son  of  George  ill,  bom  August  21, 1765, 
d  king  of  England,  William  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
Bsay  to  induce  Ehiffland  to  ac-  brother,  Georffc  IV,  June  26, 1890..  Pre- 
tn  aUianoe  with  Holland,  the  vious  to  his  etevation  to  the  royal  dicnity, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  to  he  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  duke  of 
>  the  e(}uipment  of  40,000  sol-  Clarence,  (q.  v.)  Bdng  appointed-  lord 
4000  sadors.  But  in  the  midst  high  admiral,  durmg  the  snort  adminis- 
rojecta,  he  broke  his  collar-bone  tration  of  Canning,  who,  deserted  by  a 
lom  his  horse,  between  Ken-  large  part  of  the  tory  party,  had  been 
ad  Hampton  court,  March  8,  obnged  to  cast  about  for  support  in  every 
died,  in  consequence  of  the  ac-  quarter,  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  cen- 
irdi  16,  aced  fifty-two  years,  sured  for  expenditures  made  without 
Bfary,  haa  already  died  child-  waiting  for  parliamentary  appropria- 
96.)  With  him  the  hereditary  tions,  and  had  round  it  advisable  to  resij^ 
lahip  of  the  five  provuices  be-  his  office  during  the  Wellington  admui- 
DCt,  and  the  Orange  possessions  istration  (1828).  On  his  accession  to  the 
ded  between  Prussia  and  Wil-  throne,  be  retained  the  ministers  who 
msst  cousin  and  testamentaiy  were  in  office  at  the  decease  of  his  prede- 
I  WilL  Friso,  the  prince  of  Nas-  cesser  (the  Wellington  cabinet),  with  as- 
hereditaiy  stadtholder  of  Fries-  surances  of  his  confidence  in  their  zeaJ 
aiadtholder  of  Groningen,  fit>m  and  ability.  Opposition,  disappointed  in 
pnaent  kmg  of  Holkmd  is  de-  their  expectations  of  a  change  of  ministiy, 
William'b  manners  were  too  founded  on  the  whig  family  connexions 
mgrecious  to  allow  him  to  bo  formed  bv  several  m  the  Fitzclarences 
vhh  the  British.  Under  a  re-  (natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
Dofor  he  concealed  a  strong  love  by  Mrs.  Jordan),  and  partlv  on  the  char- 
n  and  power.  His  chagrin,  acter  and  previous  polSticoI  course  of  the 
was  eompoUed  to  disband  his  king,*  now  renewed  their  attacks  on  the 
larda,  and  the  regiments  of  ministry  with  additional  vigor.  In  the 
igitivea  in  his  pay,  was  so  great,  new  pariiament,  which  met  in  Novem- 
w  on  the  point  of  resigning  the  ber,  the  ministiy  bein^  left  in  a  mi- 
nt, and  was  prevented  with  diffi-  nority  on  a  motion  of  su-  H.  Pamell  for 
m  firiends  and  ministen.  The  referring  the  civil  list  to  a  select  commit- 
ndnental  poficy,  a  consequence  tee  (15^  immediately  sent  in  theur  resig- 
j  towards  France,  vna  founded  nation  ;  and  a  whig  administration  was 
m ;  but  be  found^  at  the  same  formed  on  the  twenty-second,  with  earl 
■ufaaidy,  or  loan  system,  and  the  Grey  at  its  head.  The  great  event  which 
ebt  To  obtain  the  majority  of  will  render  the  reign  of  William  IV 
■iliaiBent,  be  made  use  of  bribe-  memorable,  is  the  passage  of  the  reform 
vwiae  he  reigned  in  the  spirit  act  (See  ParliammUpry  Rt fornix  in  the 
m  and  tolerant  Protestantism,  Appendix  to  this  volume.)    William  IV 

a  to  the  true  interest  of^  the  is  described  as  affable  in  his  manners, 

had  been  wholly  disre-  cordial  in  his  deportment,  with  somewhat 

f  the  Stnarta.    The  whigs  were,  of  the  rude  heartiness  of  the  deck,  on 

<  DOW  the  nunisterial  party,  and  which  he  had  passed  some  of  his  eariy 
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veare.    In  the  navy  he  had,  of  courae,  prelate  sugseeted,  emdattr  widi  raipact 

been  under  the  command  of  plebeiana,  to  the  introduction  or  the  deleilad  Spen- 

and  the   messmate  and    companion  of  isb  inquisition,  and  the  erectioe  of  nmr 

nmple  commoners.    This  had  given  him  bishoprica,  the  count*  of  Egmool,  the 

more  knowledge  of  the  common  clasees  prince  of  Oruige,  and  the  oount  of  Ifan, 

than  his  brother  and  predecessor  had  had  therefore,   represented   to  the  king;  ia 

an  opportuninr  of  accjuiring,   and,   al-  writing,  that,  unless  the  cardinal  ww 

though  he  had  never  distinguished  him-  speedily   recalled,   his   riolteoe   woold 

self  m  the  navy,  something  of  popular  drive  the  country  to  rebelUoQ.    Philip 

manners,  imd  a  command  of  sea-phrases,  looked  on  this  step  as  treasoo ;  but  be 

His  unkind  treatment  of  Mrs.  Jordan  concealed  his  anger,  and  recalled  the  car- 

(q.  v.),  and  the  license  of  his  private  life  dinal,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  the 

at  Bushv  park,  are  stains  upon  nis  charac-  duke  of  Alva,  with  Spanish  and  ItaiiaD 

ter.    The  eldest  son  of  the  kins,  George  soldiers,  to  the  Netherlands.    After  the 

Fitzclarencc,  was  created  eari  of  Munster  remonstrance,  offered,  in  1566^  bf  tfaiee 

in  1831 ;  a  second,  lord  Adolphus  Fitz-  hundred  noblemen,  with  count  Louis  of 

clarence  is  captain  in  the  royal  navr ;  a  Nassau,  the  brother  of  WiUiam,  at  their 

third,  lord  Frederic  Fitzclarence,  colonel  head,  against  the  introduction  of  the  in- 

in  the  army  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king ;  quisition  and  the  establishment  of  new 

and  r.  fourth  is  one  of  the  king's  chap-  bishoprics,  had  been  rejected  with  eoo- 

lains.    The  earl  of  Munster  is  author  of  tempt  (the  petitioners  were  styled  b^- 

•  an  Account  of  the  British  Campaign  of  gars — Gueux\  William   had  a  meetiag 

1809  in   Spain  and   Portugal  ^London,  with  Egmont,  Horn,  his  brother  Looii, 

1831,  2d  voL  of  Memoirs  of  tne   Late  and  othera,  at  Dendermond,  to  delibenie 

War).    The  ^Ye  daughters  of  Mrs.  Jor-  on  the  means  of  averting  the  threaicnior 

dan  are  married  to  the  earl  of  Errol,  the  danger.    The  majority  Mivised  ansnneJ 

honond>le  J.  E.  Kennedy  (son  of  earl  resistance.    Count  f!gnxNit  ahme,  gov- 

Cassilis),  Mr.  Sidney,  colonel  Fox  (son  of  emor  of  Flanders  and  Artoisi  was  of 

lord  Holland),  and  lord  Falkland.   As  the  opinion  that  thev  should  trust  to  the  gnoe 

king  has   no  children  by  the  queen,  the  and  clemency  of  the  kinff.    <^  This  gnce,** 

princess  Victoria  is  heiress  presumptive  replied  the  sagacious  Orange,  '^will  be 

of  the  crown  of  the  British  empire.  our  destruction,  and  Egmont  the  farite 

William  I  the  YouNOEa,  count  of  by  which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  toe 

Nassau,  prince  of  Oranse,  the  founder  of  Netherlands,  nnd  which  they  wiO  tbea 

Dutch  freedom,  was  toe  eldest  son  of  destroy."    When  they  separated,  Egmont 

William  the  Elder,  count  of  Nassau,  and  and  Orange,  in  presentiment  of  the  fii- 

Juliana,  countess  of  Stolberg,  and  was  ture,  embraced,  and  took  leave  of  each 

born  April  16, 1533,  at  the  cafide  of  Dil-  other  with  tears.    The  prince,  with  hb 

lenburg,  in  the  county  of  Nassau.    He  wife  and  his  children,  excepting  the  dd- 

was  educated    in  the  Roman  Catholic  est,  who  was  studying  at  Louvain,  r^ 

faith,  by  Maria,  queen  of  Hungary,  sister  paired  to  Breda,  whence,  however,  he 

of  Charles  V,  and  spent  nine  years  in  at-  returned    to    his    castle    at    DiUeohuf. 

tendance  on  the  person  of  the  emperor.  Meanwhile,  Alva  advanced  into  the  Netb- 

who  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  the  spirit,  erlaiids.    Many  men  of  consequence,  is- 

the    prudence   and   inteUi^nee  of  the  eluding  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  imne- 

prince,  that  he  asked  his  opinion  respect-  diately  arrested,  and  executed  at  Brussefe. 

mg  the  most    important   matters,   and,  June  5,  1568.    When  cardinal  GroveOi 

when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  was  apprized  of  this  at  Rome,  he  inqoired 

intrusted  him  with  the  chief  command  whether  Alva  had  taken  Secrecy  (so  be 

of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  in  tlie  termed  the  prince  of  Orange).    **  If  thv 

al)sence  of  rhilibert,  duke  of  Savoy.    He  £sh  is  not  cauffht,  the  duke^  filling  v 

also  recommended  him  to  his  successor,  good    for  nothing.**     Alva   caused   the 

Philip  II,  who,  however,  deceived  by  the  prince,  the  counts    of  Iloogstraten,  of 

calumnies  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  him  Kuilenburg,  and  others,  wiio  had  retired 

as   the    cause  of  the  resistance  of  the  from  the  country,  to  be  sununooed  Mm 

Netherlands,  and,  therefore,  would  not  the  council  of  twelve.    The  prince  dad 

confer  on  him  the  office  of  stadtholder.  not  appear,  but  sent  in  an  appeal  to  the 

As  cardinal  Granvella  had  now  the  entire  states  of  Brabant,  as  his  natural  judgei- 

confidence  of  the  king,  and  Margaret  of  and  to  the  king  in  person,  because,  m  & 

Tarma,  who  was  charaed  with  the  ^v-  kniffht  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  oouU  be 

emment  of  the  Netherlands,  was  obliged  ju&ed  only  by  the  king  in  pefsoo,  aod 

to  do  whatever  this  proud  and  ambitious  by  the  knights  of  the  oraer.    He  appM 
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setMHi  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  Alva'to  tyramiy  became  more  intoloabie, 

the  Gennan  princes.    The  empe-  and  the  people  were  exasperated  by  new 

mind  H  to  him,  and  condemned  exactions^  several  cities  of  Holland,  Zeo- 

cifwidinyi  of  AWa,  who  had  de-  land,  Overyssel  and  Gueldies  puUicly 

the  pnnce  outlawed  ibr  not  ap-  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange.    To 

ia  penon  on  the  appointed  day.  relieve  his  brother  Louis,  besiegea  by  Al- 

rifJBfited  his  property,  stationed  va  at  Ber^n,  in  Hainault,  he  entered 

n  his  city  of  Breoa,  and  removed  Brabant  with  17^000  men,  where  Mech- 

I  PhOip  William,  then  .  thirteen  Un  and  Louvain  threw  open  their  gates 

r  age,  from  the  imiversity  of  Lou-  to  him ;  but  the  French  auxiliaries,  sent 

id  sent  him  as  a  hostage  to  Spain.*  him  by  Coligny,  were  defeated,  and  he 

nee  of  Orange  now  took  the  field  himself  could  not  compel  Alva,  who  had 

Aha.    He  publicly  professed  the  stationed   his   forces  m  an  entrenched 

mt  nfigioiL  and  received  aid  in  camp,  to  an  ensagement.    He  therefore 

toad  tnSpi  nom  several  Protestant  retired,  not  without  loss,  to  the  Rhine^ 

.    With  the  arm^^,  which  he  bad  and  narrowly  escapedthedanger  of  being 

bis  brothers  Loius  and  Adolphus  captured  by  1000  Spaniards,  who  broke 

IFriesiand.  At  first,  they  defeated,  by  night  into  his  camp.    A  little  dog 

gorlee,  in  Gr6ningen,  the  Spanish  w^ed  him  in  time  to  assemble  his  so£ 

,  John  of  Liffne,  count  of  Arem-  diers,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 

rho  fell  in  the  engagement;  but  my.     He    next   proceeded   to   Utrecht 

US  wko  lost  his  life ;  and,  as  count  and  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch  priva- 

wanted  money  to  pay  lus  troops,  teers  had  appointed  him  their  admiraL 

soon  aAer  beaten  by  Alva  at  Jem-  In  1575,  the  states  of  Holland  conferred 

,  Jtdy  21,  1568.     William  now  on  him  the  sovereigntv  and  chief  com- 

a  new  army  of  24,000  Crermans,  mand,  for  the  time  uiat  the  war  with 

VB  joined  b^4000  French  soldiers,  Spain  should  last ;  and  the  example  was 

clarBd'pubbcly  that  Alva  and  his  followed  by  Zealand,  and  afterwards  b^ 

of  blood  {eonseU  des  tnubUs),  in  Utrecht,  Gueldres  and  Overyssel.  This 
1^  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  He  trust  was  renewed  in  1581.  Some  days 
ted  his  forces,  with  great  skill,  before  they  openly  announced  their  de- 
he  Rhine  and  Meuse,  entered  Bra-  fection  firom  Spain,  the  states  did  homage 
ad  defettbed  a  division  of  the  hos-  to  the  prince  as  their  sovereign,  and  took 
ay,  but  was  unable  to  bring  the  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  sovereign^, 
r  Alva,  who  threw  himself  into  however,  was  merely  personal ;  but,  m 
nesees,  to  an  engagement,  or  to  1582,  the  grant  of  the  hereditary  dicnitv 
Ifae  people,  who  trembled  before-  of  the  old  counts  of  Holland,  to  which 
anmlii^  to  a  general  insurrection :  was  annexed  the  possession  ojf  their  do- 
contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  mains,  was  made  him  by  the  states,  and 
nd  bon^ge,  and  even  pledge  his  formally  accepted.  The  prince  was  de- 
■liTjr  Of  Orange  to  pay  nis  arrears  serving  of  this  confidence.  He  had  al- 
omcen  and  soldiers.  His  army  ready,  in  1573,  equipped  a  fleet  of  150 
qiened.  He  himself,  with  1200  sail  at  Flusbmg.  This  fleet  was  alwavs 
,  and  his  brothere,  repaired  to  the  superior  to  the  Spanish,  so  that  it  mav  be 
€  Deux  Fonts,  and  took  part  in  truly  said,  that  the  Dutch  achieved  their 
pedition  to  France,  against  the  freedom  on  the  ocean.  After  Alva  and 
e  party  of  the  Guises.  In  this  the  prince  had  each  taken  several  cities, 
ioDy  h^  distinguished  himself  in  Louis  of  Zuiuga  and  Requesens  succeed- 

bettlea  and  sieges,  but,  after  the  ed  the  duke  in  1573,  and,  April  14, 1574, 

ly  tennination  of  the  campaign,  defeated  Louis  and  Henry  or  Nassau,  the 

d  to  Germany.    In  France,  adini-  brothers  of  the  prince,  who  both  fell  on 

igny  had  advised  him  to  fit  out  the  fiekl  of  battle.    William  raised  the 

m  ajninst  the  Spanish,  and  estab-  siege  of  Leaden  by  breaking  down  the 

nielf  particularly  in  Zealand  and  dikes.    Zuiii^  soon  after  died;  but  the 

1,  fiom  which  the  Spaniards  would  Spanish  soldiers  at  Antwerp  and  other 

be  aUe  to  drive  him.    llie  prince  places  committed  such  outrages,  that  all 

d  this  advice,  and  the  privateers  theprovince8oftheLowCountries,except- 

bemeehres  masters,  in  15/2,  of  the  ing  Luxembuiv,  united  at  Ghent,  in  1576^ 

nd  harbor  of  Briel,  on  the  iabmd  to  expel  the  foreign  troops,  and  relieve 

ni|  and  also  took  Flushing.  •  As  themselves  from  religious  restraints ;  and 

waf  eraninBy  released,  and  died  in  ^J^n  the  new  stadtholder,  John  of  Aus- 

'  tria,  a  natural  brother  of  the  king,  via- 
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lated  the  pririleges  granted  them  by  the  Orange  presented  him  the  diml  eomwl, 

edict  of  1577,  the  states  of  Antwerp  called  and  publicly  administerad  the  otth,  thtt 

the  prince  of  Orange  to  their  aid.    The  he  would  reign  asreeably  to  the  tanat  of 

people  received  him  with  acclamations  in  the  compact    This  event  took  place  k 

bruaselsywhere  a  partofthe  estates  offered  Antwerp,  where  an  attempt  wm  seoa 

him  the  stadtholaership.    But  as  several  after  made  to  assaosinate  the  prinee.    A 

nobles  were  opposed  to  him,  he  eftected  Spaniard,  named  Jaureguy,  shot  him  widi 

the  adoption  ofa  resolution  that  Matthew  a  pistol :  the  ball  entered  under  the  ri^ 

of  Austria  should  be  received  as  stadt-  ear,  and  passed  out  through  his  left  chcwk, 

holder,  while  he  himself  should  have  the  destroying  several  of  his  teeth.    The  pv- 

rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  but  he  re-  petrator  was  cut  down  on  the  spot  bv  the 

tained  the  manaffement  of  all  public  busi-  ffuard.     A  Spaniard,   SalzedOi  and  an 

nesB.    Meanwhile,  by  the  victory  at  Crem-  Italian,  Francis  Baza,  were  likewise  ap- 

blouTB,  January  31,  1578,  the  Spaniards  prehended,  who  had  received  motMjrfiein 

recovered  their  superiority  in  the  Wal-  the  duke  of  Parma  to  make  way  with  the 

loon  provinces,  wnich  were   zealously  dukeofAnjou  and  the  prince  of  Onoge. 

Catholic.    The  new  stadtholder,  Alex-  Both  were  convicted:  one  was  ton  to 

ander  Famese  of  Parma,  appointed  by  pieces  by  four  horses,  at  Paris;  the  other 

the   king   after   the   sudden   death   of  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    After  these 

John,  was  a  politic  general,  who  knew  occurrences,  the  duke  of  Anjou  began  to 

how  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Belgians,  aim  at  unlimited  power,  heedless  of  the 

dissatisfied  with  the  religious  peace,  or  advice  of  the  prince  of  Orange.    But  hii 

tfaepoliticalequalityof  the  two  churches,  design    of  making  himself  nMter   by 

and  converted  to  the  Spanish  interest  the  force  of  the  most  important  dtiei^  aneb  is 

noUes,  who  were  disanected  towards  the  Bruges  and  Antweip,  was  fiustialed  by 

prince  of  Orange.     The  prince,  there-  the  citizens ;  and  he  returned  to  Franee, 

tore,  brought  the  seven  northern  prov-  January  3,  1583,  where  he  died  the  same 

inces  into  closer  connexion^^  the  union  year.   July  10, 1584,  the  prince  of  Orange 

of  Utrecht,  January  23, 1579,  and  thus  was  shot  in  his  palace,  at  DeUk,  by  a 

laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the  young  Burgundian,  named  Bahhasar  Ue- 


United  Netherlands,  (a.  v.)  The  negotiar    rardj  who  had  insinuated  himaelf  intohii 

•  peace  at  Cok  _  _ 

fiuitlesB,  the  states,  at  the  proposal  of  the    when  the  asaassin  fired  a  pistol  at  him. 


tions  for  peace  at  Cologne  having  been    confidence.    He  was  rising  from  taUr. 


prince,  conferred  the  sovereignty,  in  1580,  containing  three  balls.  He  fell,  and  £ed 
on  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  with  the  words, ''Jlfon  ZKeu/  MomDieu! 
king  Henry  III  of  France,  and  on  July  Ayez  pitU  de  moi  et  de  ton  pmart  pm- 
36,  1581,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  ple!^  His  murderer  was  not  mora  thin 
king  Philip  of  Spain,  as  a  tyrant.  The  twenty-two  yean  old.  On  his  eum- 
king  had  ahready  declared  the  prince  of  ination,  he  confessed  that  a  FranciiciB 
Orange  outlawed,  as  a  <<  heretic  and  false  of  Toumai,  and  a  Jesuit  of  Treves,  bad 
Christian,  another  Cain  and  Judas,  a  com-  pereuaded  him  to  commit  the  deed  by  die 
mitter  of  sacrilege,  a  perjurer,  an  insti-  assurance  that  it  would  aecure  his  etsraal 
gator  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether-  happiness.  William  was  fifty-two  yesn 
umds,  and  a  real  pest  of  human  society,"  old,  was  well  formed,  had  cbeatnut  hair, 
and  had  set  a  price  of  250,000  dollora  on  and  a  brownish  complexion.  He  ipoke 
hiB  head.  Whoever  should  deliver  him,  little ;  but  what  he  said  was  jodiciov 
living  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the  and  pleasing.  In  the  art  of  winning  the 
Spaniards,  was  to  receive  a  pardon  for  good  will  of  men,  he  was  a  master.  To- 
all  crimes,  and,  with  his  posterity,  be  wards  his  people,  his  demeanor  wv 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  The  estates,  friendly  and  discreet.  He  finequentlv  went 
in  consequence,  gave  their  stadtholder  a  in  the  streets  >vith  his  hiu  ot!^  moa  eon- 
body-guard,  and  the  prince  replied  in  a  versed  freely  with  the  citizena.  In  hii 
violent  manifesto,  in  which  be  accused  house,  he  was  hospitable,  a  lover  of  spicii- 
the  king  of  lust  and  murder,  of  the  death  dor,  and  liberal  of  every  thing  but  bii 
of  his  son  don  Carlos,  and  of  his  wife  cx>nfidence.  His  acute  undentandiac 
Elizabeth.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Par-  penetrated  the  character  of  men  ui 
ma  took  several  fortified  places,  but  was  events;  but  he  himself  was  impenelrdbk. 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray,  Reserved  in  his  manners,  and  appaieth" 
when  the  duke  of  Anjou  advanced  with  even  timid,  when  he  spoke,  the  ftre  and 
an  army.  The  French  prince  was  here-  boldness  of  his  ekMuence  carried  akNME 
unmn  proclaimed  duke  or  Brabant,  March,  the  minds  of  all.  Danger  he  met  with 
lo8S,  on  which  occasion  the  prince  of  calm  equanimity,  obstacles  with  a 
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.  He  WB8  DOC  anziouB  for  hk  28,  1795,  between  Pruflna  and  France, 
htinp,  but  lor  the  interaet  of  the  put  an  end  to  hia  exertions  in  thia  war. 
the  freedom,  therefore,  which  he  By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  William  re- 
ed did  not  perish  with  him,  and  ccived  tne  dignity  of  elector,  and  an  in- 
I  has  acquired  a  permanent  place  demnification  tor  the  territory  that  he  bad 
lietoiT  of  Europe.  He  was  four  lost,  taken  chiefly  from  the  possessions  of 
■nried.  His  son  Maurice,  who  the  elector  of  Mayence.  He  took  the 
idhimintheofficeof  stadtholder,  greatest  care  of  the  increase  of  his  pri- 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  vate  treasure.  His  known  disposition 
I  other  son,  Frederic  Henry,  sue-  towards  France,  his  relations  with  Prussia 
laiiriee,  and  died  in  1647.  Wil-  (he  being  a  field-marehal  in  her  service, 
kinffof  England,  was  grandson  and  his  eldest  son  having  mairi^,  in 
rie.  There  are  three  Uvea  of  Wil-  1797,  the  sister  of  Frederic  WiUiam  III 
Dutch,  b^  anonymous  authors,  of  Prussia),  and  his  continual  military 
1^  Mtunk  OygUdmnu  Awriaeut,  preparations,  drew  upon  him  the  misfor- 
Mterdam,  1638,  fbL),  and  Kluit's  tunes  which  befell  him  after  the  battles  of 
/  f&e  Duidi  Gowrmnent  Jena  (q.  v.)  and  Auerst&dt  f a.  v.)  In 
\AU  I,  eiector  of  Hesse,  was  bom  consequence  of  the  threats  of  Napoleon, 
I,  in  1743^  during  the  reign  of  his  and  the  advance  of  French  troops  under 
ler.  Ifis  &ther,  Frederic  II,  Morticr  and  the  kmg  of  Holland,  he  fled 
I  the  throne  in  1760.  Having  be-  to  the  neutral  states  of  the  king  of  Den- 
lomBn  Catholic  in  1754,  the  educa-  mark,  saving  only  his  family  and  his 
be  children  was  left,  according  to  treasures.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (q.  v.), 
It,  entirely  v^ithhb  wife,  wLo  also  and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
tlie  goremoient  of  the  county  We8t][)halia,  William  I  was  deprived  of 
u  ee  the  guardian  of  the  children,  all  his  dominions,  and  lived,  from  Julv, 
nUiam  studied  at  the  univeraity  1808,  in  Prague.    In  1809,  when  Austna 

Tin.  During  the  seven  yeore'  took  arms  against  France,  the  exiled  elec- 
he  fived  at  the  court  of  Chris-  tor  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  former 
,  whose  second  sister  he  married  subjects,  and  began  to  collect  an  army 
When  of  age,  he  took  the  go\'-  near  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  with  which  he 
of  the  county  of  Hanau  out  of  thought  to  reconquer  his  electorate ;  but 
b  dT  his  mother.  The  youuff  the  issue  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  his 
n»  active,  economical,  iust  and  undertaking.  The  victory  of  the  allied 
In  1776,  he  concluded,  as  did  powen  at  Leipsic  (q.  v.j,  in  1813,  im- 
odier  Geriman  princes,  a  treaty  prov^  his  condition.  In  November, 
^ond,  to  furnish  troops  to  be  em-  1813,  he  entered  his  former  capital,  the 
igainst  her  colonies  in  North  city  of  Cossel.  Though  seventy  years 
,  tlien  at  war  with  the  mother  old,  he  resumed  the  labors  of  government 
Two  Teare  later,  he  was  made  with  great  activitv,  but  not  to  the  benefit 
general  by  Frederic  the  Great  of  of  his  people.  His  ideas  of  monarchical 
and  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  power  were  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
t  BUGGession.  In  1785,  he  be-  spirit  of  the  times.  Every  thing  was  to 
rereign  of  all  the  Hessian  territo-  be  put  on  the  old  footing :  20,000  men 
nr  the  death  of  his  &ther.  He  (with  queues^  like  the  soldien  of  former 
iwed  himself  severe,  active  and  times)  soon  marched  to  join  the  allies,  but 
t  his  disposition  for  saving  often  were  allowed  to  return  even  before  tho 
ited  into  avarice,  whilst  bis  mania  peace  of  Paris,  on  condition  that  they 
srs  became  a  curse  to  his  countrv.  should  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
d  inikpendendv,  and  closely  vice.  The  elector,  however,  did  not 
the  omoen  of  his  government,  comply  with  this  condition,  from  motives 
olecting  the  peasants,  whom  he  of  economy,  and  became  tliereby  involved 
ad  as  his  property,  against  them,  in  difficulties  with  the  allies,  who  march- 
roved  the  schools  and  churches,  ed  troops  into  his  countir.  By  the  me- 
lOy  and  the  administration  of  jus-  diation  of  Prussia,  this  difficulty  was  ad- 
I  1787,  he  concluded  another  justed.  In  1815,  the  elector  sent  15,000 men 
itfa  Fngh"^i  agreeing  to  furnish  .to  act  against  France ;  they  fought  at  Se- 
len,  in  consideration  of  receiving  don,  Charlesville,  Mezi^res,  &c.  His  wish 
'  aervice,  67^0Cl0  crown-dollora  to  see  the  German  empire  restored  by  the 
'.  He  also  marched  troops  against  congress  of  Vienna  was  as  fruitless  as  his 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  plan  to  have  himself  acknowledged  king  of 
of  Baafe,  concluded  August  the  Catti  (q.  v.),  so  that  he  retamed  hia  for- 
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laer  tide  of  elector ;  and,  haTiDg  received  now  prevented  the  Frendi  ftom 
several  additions  to  his  territory,  he  call-  ing  Western  Flanden.  But,  Beptwabw 
ed  himself  also  grand  duke  of  Fulda  and  13;  he  was  attacked  in  his  ponion  ba- 
prince  of  IsenlNirff.  He  would  not  ao-  tween  Menin  and  Werwick,  widi  audi 
Knowledge  the  validity  of  the  sale  of  the  superior  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
crown  domains,  which  had  been  made  treat  behind  the  Scheldt  after  a  Vmg  ro- 
under Jerome,  and  took  them  away  from  sistance,  in  which  his  brother,  prince  Fied- 
the  buyers. — ^This  fiict,  the  crvinf  injus-  eric,  was  wounded.  The  next  Tear,  be  took 
tice  or  which  was  admitted  by  Prussia  Landrecies.  He  then  forced  the  eDemy  to 
and  Austria,  is  mentioned  in  ue  article  retire  behind  the  Sambre  j  but,  in  the  mat 
Domain. — ^The  assemblies  of  the  estates,  battle  on  June  36,  in  which  he  had  been 
to  which  he  had  added  the  estate  of  peas-  successful  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
ants,  save  him  much  trouble,  as  the  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  the  French 
ground  assumed  by  them  did  not  agree  had  taken  Charleroi  by  assault,  and  beai- 
with  his  antiquated  notions  of  the  righta  en  the  left  wing  at  Fleurua.  The  Aoi- 
of  the  crown.  Towards  his  officers  he  trian  forces  having  retreated,  before  Pi- 
was  avaricious  and  severe.  His  sddiers  chegru  and  Jourdan,  behind  the  M euse, 
received  litde  pay  and  much  drilling  and  the  prince,  with  his  enfoebled  anny, 
flogging.  He  refused  to  separate  the  public  could  only  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  re- 
Ireasury  from  his  enormous  private  accu-  public,  in  unison  with  the  duke  of  Yoriu 
mulations.  His  conduct  towards  individu-  But  the  fortresses  wero  reduced,  and  the 
als  who  had  been  in  office  under  the  West-  ice  enabled  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Waal, 
phalian  government  was  unprincipled,  so  that  Pichegru  entered  Utrecht,  Jan.  17, 
On  the  <Mher  hand,  he  must  be  admitted  1795.  The  party  of  the  patriots  ftvoied 
to  have  been  careful  to  prevent  his  offi-  the  enemy,  and  the  stadthcHderaocm  found 
cers  from  abusing  their  authority.  He  himself  incapable  of  savinc  the  repnbfici 
was  accessible  to  his  subjects,  and  protect-  forsaken  by  her  allies.  His  sons,  theie- 
ed  justice  when  it  did  not  clash  with  his  fore,  save  up  their  commands,  Jan.  16^ 
interests,  or  unless  he  had  formed  wrong  and  William  V  embarked,  on  the  18di  ; 
notions  of  what  was  riffht  He  died  in  and  19th,  with  his  family,  at  ScheifeniD-  | 
1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  gen,  in  nineteen  poor  fishing  vessels,  Sat  \ 
the  elector  William  II.  England.  Hampton  court  was  assigned  { 
William  I  (William  Frederic  of  Or-  as  a  residence  to  the  exiled  fomihr ;  i 
ange),  kinff  of  the  Netherlands  and  grand  but  the  t^yo  sons  soon  returned  to  ttie 
duke  of  Luxemburff,  was  bom  Aug.  24,  continent,  in  order  to  arm  a  body  of 
1772.  His  father,  William  V,  prince  of  Dutch  emigrants  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
Oranee  and  Nassau,  hereditary  stadthold-  land,  which  t)ody,  however,  afler  the  peace 
er,  who  died  in  1806,  at  Brunswick,  was  of  Basle,  was  again  dissolved.  Prince 
descended  from  John,  the  youngest  Frederic  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
brother  of  the  great  William  I  of  Orange  and  died  at  Padua,  in  1799.  The  subject 
(q.  V.) ;  his  mother  was  a  princess  of  Prus-  of  this  article  went  with  his  fomilj  to 
sia.  In  1788,  he  made  a  tour  in  Grer-  Berlin,  where  he  einpected  a  fovoraUe 
many,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  Ber-  change  from  the  influence  of  PrasM, 
lin,  at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  king  Frederic  then  on  friendly  terms  with  France.  Ue 
William  IL  In  1790,  he  entered  the  occupied  himself  with ^  the  educatioa  of 
univernty  of  Leyden.  In  1791,  he  mar-  his  children,  the  cultivation  of  acienee, 
ried  the  Prussian  (irincess  Frederica  and  the  improvement  of  some  oititfs 
Louisa  Wilhelmina,  sister  of  the  present  which  he  had  bought  in  PolanMi,  and  on 
kmf  of  Prussia.  He  then  undertook  ma-  which  he  immediately  abolished  bondage. 
ny  improvements  in  the  army,  but  sufier-  His  father  had  ceded  to  him  the  f ' 
ed  much  opposition  from  the  patriots,  which  the  diet  had  assigned  him  in 

who  had  been  put  down,  in  1787,  by  Prus-  many  by  way  of  indemnificatioo,  n 

sian  troops.    Part  of  them  had  fled  to  ly,  Fulda,  Corvey,  Dortmuinl,  ^c,  Aa- 

France ;  and  the  national  convention  de-  gust  29, 1602,  and  he  took  possessioD  of 

clared  war  agamst  the  stadtholder,  Feb.  them  in  the  same  year.    He  lived  at  Fal- 

1,  1793.    Dumouriez  conouered  Dutch  da,  but  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Beite 

Brabant :  but  the  prince,  the  subject  of  Living  himself  m  the  most 

dele,  delivered  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  manner,  he  ^ftablished  in  hii 


this  article,  delivered  it,  by  the  aid  of  the  manner,  he  established  in  his  new 

troops  of  the  allies,  after  the  victory  at  aons  an  economical  administratk] 

Neerwinden  (q.   v.]^  March  18,  gamed  reformed  numerous  abuses.    His  iiiipir> 

bjr  prince  Colmrg,  in  the  Austrian  ser-  tial  treatment  of  all  his  sulyects,  ofwhah 

vice,  over  Dumouriez.  The  crown-prince  ever  religion,  gain^  him  the  hesiti  of  aV. 
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w  dflath  of  hm  ftther,  he  took  fiontiere  of  Hollaixl ;  the  people  rose  in 

m  of  the  lands  of  Nassau  belong-  Amsterdam,  Nov.  15  and  16;  and  even 

m  ftmily.    Bul  having  refused  the  Hague,  in  the  midst  of  French  troops, 

ne  a  mnmber  of  the  confederacy  declared  itself,  on  the  17th,  for  the  prince. 

*  the  Rhin^  he  lost  the  sovereign-  When  the  prince  received  the  news  of 
ike  lands  of  Orange,  which  were  these  movements,  he  embarked,  and  land- 
between  his  relations  of  Nassau-  ed,  Nov.  29,  at  Scheveningen.  The  peo- 
aod  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  Mu-  pie  received  him  with  demonstrations  of 
id-duke  of  Berg.  He  was  also  joy.  In  Amsterdam,  the  commissioners 
ed  with  the  loss  of  Fulda  if  he  of  the  provisiouary  government  issued, 
continue  to  decline  joining  the  Dec.  1,  the  proclamation,  **  The  Nether- 
ation ;  but  in  case  he  should  join,  lands  are  free !"  and  ^  William  I  is  the 
obe  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country,"  with- 
rg.  But  he  declared  that  he  out  being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  nation, 
lot  diriionor  the  name  of  Orange  The  prince  yiekled  reluctantly,  and  de- 
ing  his  neck  to  a  foreign  master,  clared  that  a  constitution  should  be  estab- 
nst,  1806,  be  went  lo  Berlin,  lisbed  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
m  commander  of  a  Prussian  regi-  pie.  Twenty-three  fortified  places  were 
id  lieutenant-general,  be  sub^-  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
receive  the  command  of  a  part  encamped  near  Utrecht  But  the  allies 
iriit  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  soon  drove  them  from  the  country.   Wil- 

Majjdeburg  and  Erfurt    After  liam  Frederic  hastened  the  arming  of  the 

le  of  Jena,  he  was  obliged  to  people,  and  charged  a  committee  to  draw 

dd-manhalM611endorf  to  Erfurt,  up  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted, 

one  a  prisoner  when  M611endorf  March  29, 1814,  by  the  representatives  of 

ed.  He  was,  however,  permitted  the  people,  and  then  sworn  to  by  the 

lith  his  wife  in  Prussia.    But  Na-  monarch.    He  had  also  again  taken  pos- 

leclared  him,  the  elector  of  Hes-  session  of  his  German  heredimry  poraes- 

the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  have  sions,  towards  the  end  of  1813.    Afler 

their  dominions;  and  Fulda  took  this,  the  congress  of  Vienna  united  Bel- 

of  aUegmnce  to  the  emperor,  Oct  giuni  and  Liege  witli  the  Netherlands,  to 

vev,  Dortmund,  and  tne  county  mnn  a  kingdom ;  and  the  prince  was  pro- 

pelbeig,  were  given,  in  1807,  to  claimed  king  of  the  Netheriands,  pnnce 

gdom   of   Westphalia   and   the  of  Liege  and  duke  of  Luxemburg,  un- 

achy  of  Berg.  His  domains,  even  dcr  the  name  of  William  I,  on  March  16, 

flcrrved  to  him  by  the  act  of  con-  1815,  at  the  Hague.    He  and  his  Dutch 

lOy  were  taken  by  Berg  and  Wur-  subjects  were  botli  dissatisfied  with  this 

:;    but  Bavaria  did   not  folk)w  arrangement,  apprehending  that  the  Dutch 

annple^  and   the   other   princes  commerce  would  suffer  ny  this  union 

1  lo  pay  him  the  surplus  revenue  with  the  manufacturing  state  of  Belgium : 

mdBi    He  had  gone,  in  the  mean  the  difference  of  language  and  reJi^on 

Dantzic,  whence  he  proceeded  also  presented  great  obstacles :  but  Lng- 

•  In  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  land  wished  to  retain  possession  of  seve- 
itioaed.  He  retained  only  his  ral  of  die  former  Dutch  colonies,  and 
xm  m  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Belgium  was  given  in  exchange  for 
in  lived  privately  in  Berlin,  where  them.  The  king  was  also  obliged  to 
It  son  was  educated  in  the  milita-  cede  to  Prussia  his  hereditary  possessions 
iinj.  (See  the  following  article.)  in  Germany  in  exchange  for  Luxem- 
kiuatria  was  engaged  in  vrar  with  burg.      Since  that  time,  William  I  has 

in  1809,  the  unfortunate  prince  niled  with  great  integrity  and  firmness, 

M  mnnj  of  the  archduke  Charles,  as  even  his  enemies  have  admitted,  ex- 

|lit  at  the  batde  of  WagranL    He  cept  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  party  strug- 

tnmed  to  Beriin.    In  the  mean  gles.*    The  king  has  conscientiously  and 

rliciilariy,  however,  after  the  bat-  .  »,  «   ,  .  ,   ^i  ,  •     .u    -«-^-.  «f  n-i.; 

r^u.^*     uui»^>«»:.i   .»^n   iti   *liA  M.  Surlei  de  Cbokier,  the  regent  of  Belgi- 

Leme,    mflaential   men  m   the  „„,  who  was,  for  fifteen  yian,  in  itestatcs-gw- 

inda  were  labonng  to  prepare  the  ^^i^  ^j^^  eeDcrally  in  opposition  to  the  court, 

tiw  IMtondon  of  the  house  of  called  the  king,  in  1818,  "  one  of  those  philotoph- 

William  Frederic  was  then  in  ic  princes  who  reien  for  the  hafipiness  of  human* 

L  in  order  to  concert,  with  tlie  iy/.'  "»<*  M"ch  8, 1830  four  months  before  the 

!!__-^.       vwuwiL,  jr^iM.   «  Bclpc  revolution,   he  thus   expressed  himself' 

nvenunent,  measures  tosupport  ,,  ^^  ^^^  -^  more  penetrated  with  gratitude  than 

Hell.     AAer  the  battle  of  l^ipsic,  i  towarfU  his  aujnist  person.     I  can  say,  without 

toriOM    armies    approached    the  flattery  or  compument,  a  king  like  oun,  a  man  of 

uu.  17 
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often  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  cofiflti-  prineees  Charlotte,  daughter  <yf  the 
tution.  Juatioe  was  always  a  predominant  regent  (see  CharioiU] ;  but  be  decJiiieii, 
trait  in  his  character.  A  committee  was  considering  it  unbecoDiin|^  tbe  heir  cf 
charged,  in  1815,  with  the  drawing  up  of  a  throne  to  be  the  first  subject  of  a  queen 
a  general  code  for  tbe  Netherlands.  It  of  England,  and  being  unwilling  to  make 
ended  its  labors  in  1819.  June  21, 1816,  the  Netherlands  a  dependen^  of  a  Ibr- 
William  became  a  member  of  the  holy  eign  state.  In  1816,  be  married  Paulowna, 
alliance,  (q.  v.)  In  1814,  he  founded  the  sister  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  It  is  not 
William  onler  of  military  merit,  and,  in  yet  time  to  judge  impartially  of  hia  eoa- 
1815,  the  order  of  the  Belgic  lion  for  civil  duct  in  the  Belgic  revolution  of  1890.  He 
merit.  He  resided,  before  the  late  revo-  was  thought  by  some  to  have  wished  to 
lution,  alternately  at  the  Hagiie  and  in  become  sovereign  of  Belgium,  perhaps 
Brussels ;  lives  simply,  is  very  industri-  with  the  view  of  ruling  over  bocn  king- 
ous,  and  acoessible  to  all ;  and,  though  the  doms,  though  separated,  on  the  demise  of 
majority  of  the  Dutch  were  anti-Orange,  his  father.  He  had  the  courage  to  enter 
and,  therefore,  anti-monarchical,  he  is  Brussels  when  in  a  state  of  rerolt,  and 
popular  with  them,  ^Murticulariy  since  when  a  plot  to  murder  him  is  said  to  have 
1890. — ^The  article  Belgium^  in  the  Appen-  existed.  In  July,  1831,  be  was  made,  by 
dix  to  this  volume,  treats  of  the  causes  of  his  father,  generalissimo  of  all  the  fbfcei 
the  Beleic  revolution,  which  is  not  to  be  of  tbe  Netherlands.  Aug.  %  the  armyof 
ascribed  to  him. — It  was,  perhaps,  imprac-  the  Netherlands  entered  Belgiam.  The 
tieable  to  unite  under  one  government  Belgians  retreated,  and  were  entirely  rout- 
two  nadons  so  different  in  language,  reli-  ed  on  several  occasions,  particalarfy  at 
gion,  and  ordinaiy  occupations,  to  say  Hasselt;  their  conduct  in  the  field  Ibrming 
nothing  of  the  powerful  mfluences  from  a  ludicrous  contrast  with  their  eztravagaat 
without  which  hastened  the  disruption,  boasting  before  the  war  bmn.  Withio 
His  endeavors  to  disseminate  knowledge  less  than  two  weeks,  the  **  mlgie  armM* 
in'  Belgium  were  considered,  by  the  Cath-  were  routed  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
olics,  as  acts  of  hostility  towards  their  re-  was  marching  upon  BrusselB,  finom  which 
llgion.  he  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  when  he 
•  William,  Frederic  George  Louis  of  received  orders  fi»m  the  king,  liii  ili^er, 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  crown-prince  to  desist  from  further  hostilitiea^  in  conse- 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  quence  of  a  French  army  bavinf  eome 
Dee.  6, 1792,  was  educated  in  Berlin  and  to  support  the  Belgians.  Many  attein|ili 
at  Oxford.  He  made  his  first  campaign  were  made  upon  the  life  of  tbe  prinre 
in  the  English  army,  and,  in  1811,  enter-  of  Orange.  At  Tirlemont,  when  be  wis 
ed  the  Spanish  service  as  lieutenant-  riding  out  of  the  city  with  marshal  Genid 
colonel.  His  courage  and  activity  gained  (commanding  the  French  army),  a  bdl 
him  the  esteem  of  the  duke  of  Welling-  was  fired  at  him,  but  only  hit  the  coach, 
ton,  whose  aid-de-camp  he  was.  At  the  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citj, 
siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  be  was  one  of  a  Belgian  attacked  him  ifnth  a  sword,  but 
tbe  first  in  the  assault  In  the  battle  of  was  cut  down  by  the  French.  This  war, 
Badajoz,  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  it  must  be  understood,  was  not  undern- 
of  an  English  column,  which  he  had  ken  to  reconquer  Belgium,  firom  which 
stopped  in  its  fiight,  and  led  back  into  the  the  Dutch  always  wished  to  be  aepanied, 
action.  He  displayed  equal  bravery  at  but  to  force  the  Belgians  to  fiilfil  toe  coo- 
Salamanca,  and  every  other  afiair  in  the  ditions  of  the  London  conferenoaa  The 
campaign.  He  was  then  made  aid-de-  prince  showed  much  skill  in  the  plot  of 
camp  to  his  Britannic  m^esty,  and  receiv-  the  campaign. 

ed  a  medal,  inscribed  Ciudad-Rodrigo,        Williams,  Roger,  was  bom  of  lapu- 

Badajoz,  Salamanca.     His  courage  and  table  parents  in  Wales,  in    15GI6L     He 

conduct    were    conspicuous  at  Quatre-  was  educated  at  the  univeiaity  of  Qxibnl, 

Bras  (q.  rX  on  June  16,  and  at  Waterloo,  was  regular^  admitted  to  orden  ia  ihe 

on  June  18, 1815,  where  he  charged  the  church  of  Cngland,  and  preached   lor 

enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was  some  time  as  a  minister  of  that  ehurch: 

wounded  in  the  shoulder.    After  bis  re-  but,  on  embracing  the  doctrinea  of  the 

covery,  he  joined  the  allies  in  Paris,  when  Puritans,  he  rendered  himself  frfcfiffiiflw 

it  was  proposed  that  he  should  marry  the  to  the  laws  against  non-^onfbnnisa^  aid 

Ident  mod  canstiUiUood  principle,  faithful  to  hit  "^^^^^^  .^  A'S®?!^  "^^^Z^!"^^ 

oftths,  who  lif  tent  to  all  Us  m^cets,  and  even  to  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  February,  1631.  Ib  Ajpril 

foreifnen,  who  boast  over  Europe  of  tbe  recep-  following,  he  was  called,  by  the  eborcnof 

tioa  with  whidi  they  ara  honored,  iuiJ'  Salem,  as  teachmg  elder,  undar  tWr  th« 
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t  Mr.  GbelttML     This  proceeding  atine  ministera.    In  1643,  Williams  went 

Ateee  to  the  gorenior  and  aaBist-  to  E&ffland,  as  agent  for  the  colonies  at 

r  the  BfanachiUK       Miy,  and,  in  a  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Warwick, 

inoe^  he  renunred  w  «  iymouth,  and  to  solicit  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which 

Dgaged  M  anistant  to  Mr.  Ralph  he  finally  procured,  and  returned  in  Sep- 

p  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  tember,  1644  In  1651,  serious  difficulties 

Here  be  remained  until  he  found  having  been  raised  in  the  colony,  by  Cod- 

m  views  of  religious  toleration  and  dington's  procuring  a  charter,  which  gave 

MSD-eonibnnity  cave  offence  to  some  him  almost  unlimited  authority  over  the 

bearers,  when  he  returned  again  to  islands  of  Narragansett  bay,  Williams  and 

,  and  was  settled  there  after  Mr.  Clarke  were  despatched  agents  of  the  col- 

n^  deathy  in  1634.    While  here,  ony  to  procure  a  revocation  of  it.    This 

bile  at  Plymouth,  he  maintained  the  they  effected  in  October,  1652.   Williams 

t&r  be  haid  acquired  in  England—  returned  in  1654^  but  Clarke  remained  in 

'**  a  godly  man  and  zealous  preach-  England,  and  procured  a  second  c^^rter 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  in  1663.    He  was  several  times,  both  be- 

1  by  the  sovemment  of  that  colony  fore  and  after  this  period,  elected  to  the 

laloiis^,  m>m  his  first  entrance  into  office  of  president  or  governor  of  this  col- 

I  pubbcl^  preached  acainst  the  pat-  ony.    He  died  in  April,  1683,  at  Provi- 

vn  the  king;  under  which  they  held  dence.    Very  few  incidents  in  his  life  are 

mdi,  CD  the  ground  that  the  king  to  be  collected  from  his  vmtings ;  and  the 

DOC  dispose  01  the  lands  of  the  na-  prejudices  of  contemporary,   and  even 

irithoiit  their  consent     He  repro-  later  historians,  who  have  mentioned  him, 

the  '^ealling  of  natural  men  to  the  render  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate 

m   of  those    holy  ordinances  of  of  his  character.     He  appears  to  have 

l^  oadM,  &&";  but  what  rendered  been  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  charac- 

mmC  ofaDOzious,  undoubtedly,  was  ter,  and  of  ardent  piety,  unyieldinf^  in 

Hdng  that  the  msffistrate  had  no  opinions  which  he  conceived  to  be  nffht, 

0  punish  for  breaches  of  the  first  and  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  ne- 
v,  in  other  words,  "  to  deal  in  mat-  lieved  to  be  duty,  either  by  threats  or 
'  cooflcience  tmd  religion."  These  flattery.  Afler  he  was  banished,  though 
,eonq>iring  with  otMrs  of  less  im-  he  conceived  himself  to  be  an  injured 
Be,  finally  occasioned  a  decree  of  man,  lie  gave  his  persecutors  information 
meat  against  him,  in  the  autumn  of  the  Indian  plot,  which  would  have 
If  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart  the  destroyed  their  whole  settlement^  and 
ctioo  in  six  weeks,  but  was  subse-  concluded  treaties  for  them,  which  msur- 
f  permitted  to  remain  until  spring,  ed  their  peace.  He  is  accused,  and  not 
dition  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  unjustly,  of  frequent  chancres  in  his  re- 
iny  other  to  his  opinions ;  but  ^  the  ligious  sentiments ;   but  uiese  changes 

minjg  much  taken  with  the  appre-  slmuld  be  ascribed  to  conviction,  fer  they 

B  of  his  godliness,"  in  January  fol-  militated  against  his  worldly  interest    ne 

',  tbe  governor  and  assistants  sent  was  at  all  times  the  undaunted  champion 

eer  to  apprehend  him,  and  carry  of  religious  freedom ;  and,  strange  as  it 

1  boBid  a  vessel  then  lying  at  Nan-  may  seem,  this  was  probably  the  first 
bound  to  Enghmd ;  but  Kfore  the  thing  that  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
arrived,  he  had  removed,  and  gone  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  rulers  against 
loboch.  Being  informed  by  gov-  him.  He  was  accused  of  carrying  this 
lYbialow,  of  Plymouth,  that  he  was  favorite  doctrine  so  fer  as  to  exempt  from 
itUn  the  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  punishment  any  criminal  who  pleaded 

in  tbe  spring  he  crossed  tlie  river,  conscience ;  but  tliis  he  expressly  denied. 

mmenced  the  settlement  of  Provi-  Of  the  publications  of  Williams  that  have 

He  afterwards  embraced  some  reached  us,  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  is 

leading  ogpinions  of  the  Baptists,  his  Key  into  the  Langua^  of  America,  rc- 

Mareh,  la39,  was  baptized  by  im-  published  in  1627.    This,  it  would  seem, 

D,  at  Frovidence,  by  Ezekiel  Holli-  viros  composed  during  his  voyage  to  Eng- 

rbom  he  afterwards  ba|itized.    He  land,  in  1643,  and  was  printed  at  London 

1  a  society  c^  this  order,  and  con-  soon  afler  his  arrival.  It  preceded  Eliot's 

preaching  to   them    for   several  works  on  the  same  subject     Very  few 

if  and  then  separated  fiom  them,  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  now  ex- 

ig^  it  is  said,  the  validity  of  all  bap-  tant    The  one  belon^ng  to  the  Massa- 

seause  a  direct  succession  could  not  chusetts  historical  society  is  the  only  one 

ad  fiom  tbe  qiostles  to  the  offici-  known  to  be  in  this  country.    His  next 
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work  was  his  Bloody  Tenent,  written  in  ffarrison  of  fort  Washineton,   is  New 

answer  to  Cotton's  treatise,  which  upheld  York,  when  captured  by  tne  Britith,  and 

the  right  and  enforced  the  duty  of  the  j^ained  gr^  honor  by  the  gallant  manner 

civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  doctrines  in  which  it  withstood  the  attack  of  the 

of  the  church.    This  called  forth  a  reply  Hessian  column  to  which  it  was  opposed, 

from  Cotton,  entitled  the  Bloody  Tenent  Major  Williams  was  taken  prisoner  with 

Washed  and  made  White  in  the  Blood  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  the  foil,  bat 

of  the  Lambe ;  and  this  was  followed  by  was  soon  exchanged.    While  in  captiTitT, 

a  rejoinder  from  Williams,  entided  the  he  became  entitl^  to  the  command  of  a 

Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  regiment,  and,  on  recovering  his  liberty. 

Cotton's  Endeavor  to  Wash  it  White.   In  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  Man- 

these  works  of  Williams,  the  doctrine  of  land.    The  Maryland  and  Delaware  lino 

religious  liberty  and  unlimited  toleration  having  been  detached  to  Soiitb  Carolina, 

are  illustrated  in  strotig  language,  and  soon  afler  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  be 

supported  by  stronger  arguments — argu-  accompanied  the  baron  de  Kalb ;  and, 

ments    that    preceded  those  of  Locke,  when  general  Gates  assumed  the  com- 

Bayle  and  Furneau.    In  1672,  Williams  mand    of  the  southern  army,   he  wai 

had  a  controversy  with  the  Quakers.  He  named  adjutant-^neral,  in  wluch  etatkni 

maintained  a  public  dispute  with  them  at  he  remained  untd  the  close  of  the  war. 

Newport  and  at  Providence,  in  August,  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ckroden,  he 

1672,  and  afterwards  published  his  George  behaved  with  great  distinction.    At  the 

Foxe  digged  out  of  his  Burrowes,  in  an-  crossing  of  the  river  Dan,  he  perfimned 

swer  to  a  work  of  Fox.    This  is  a  rare  efficient  service ;  and  he  was  very  useful 

book.  in  th warti ng  the  various  attempts  of  Com- 

Williams,  William,  a  signer  of  the  wallis  to  strike  a  blow  at  Greene  after  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  return  of  the  latter  into  North  CaroiiDa. 

April  8, 1731,  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  Previous  to  the  disbandment  of  the  ar- 

where  his  father  was  the  minister  of  a  my,  congress  made  him  briffadier-generaL 

parish.    At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  He  died  in  July,  1794,  of  a  pulmonary 

Harvard    colle^,   and   graduated    with  complaint. 

honor  in  due  time.  After  serving  a  long  Williams,  Helen  Maria ;  adadnguish- 
time  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  jed  writer  on  history  and  genr ml  litenlure. 
he  was,  during  the  years  1776  and  1777,  bom  in  the  north  of  England,  in  17G2. 
a  member  of  the  general  congress.  At  She  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
one  time,  when  the  paper  money  was  of  teen,  and  was  introduced  to  the  literan 
so  little  value,  that  military  services  could  world  by  doctor  Andrew  Kippis.  The 
not  be  procured  for  it,  he  exchanged  for  first  production  of  her  j)en  appears  to  have 
it  more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in  spe-  been  a  legendary  tale,  in  verse,  entitled 
cie  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  cau^,  which  Edwin  and  Eltnida  ( 1782) ;  and  this  wa? 
he  never  recovered.  He  contributed  to  followed  by  an  Ode  on  Peace  (1783'; 
arouse  the  8i)irit  of  freedom  by  several  Pf»ru,  a  poem  (1784),  and  a  Collection  of' 
essays  on  political  subjects,  and  once  by  Miscellaneous  Poetns  (1786,  2  vols.,  8to.I 
an  impressive  speech.  During  the  whole  In  1788,  she  published  a  poem  On  the 
revolutionai;y  war,  he  was  very  useful  in  Slave-Trade ;  and,  the  same  year,  six- 
obtaining  private  contributions  of  supplies  visited  France,  where  she  formed  many 
for  the  anny.  Ho  died  Aug.  %  1811,  in  litemry  and  political  connexions.  Id 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  1790,  she  went  again  to  France,  and  »t- 

Williams,  Otho  Holland,  a  brigadier-  tied  at  PariH;  and  soon  after  appeared 
l^neral  in  the  American  anny,  was  bom  her  Letters  written  from  France,  in  ihf 
in  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  in  Summer  of  1790,  of  which  she  pubtished 
1748.  He  was  first  placed  in  the  clerk's  a  continuation  in  1792.  The  object  of 
ofiice  of  his  native  county,  and  then  re-  these,  and  of  some  contemporary  pro- 
moved  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  ductions  of  this  lady,  was  to  reoonnnend 
of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  had  the  princi-  the  doctiines  of  the  Girondists  (q.  v.): 
pal  direction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  and,  consequently,  on  their  fiill,  under  tfaf 
revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  appointed  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  slie  incurred  great 
lieutenant  in  the  company  of  riflemen  danger,  and,  l)eing  arrested,  was  fbt  some 
raised  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  and  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  at  Vm- 
marched,  in  1775,  to  the  American  camp  On  obtaining  her  freetlom,  she  renewed 
near  Boston.  The  following  year,  a  rifle  her  application  to  literary  pursuits.  Be 
regiment  was  organized,  in  which  he  was  sides  many  works  of  minor  importanff^ 
appointed  major.    It  formed  part  of  the  she  engaged  in  an  English  Uranslation  oT 
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ntl  Namtive  of  the  Travels  of  comet  that  had  appeared  io  the  month  of 

It  and   Bonpland   in   America  September.    The  tail,  he  contended,  was 

881,  6  voh,)^  &vo.y     Miss  Wil-  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet  throvm 

d  at  Paria,  in  December,  1827.  behind  the  nucleus  as  it  approached  the 

Da  to  the  works  already  mention-  sun,  and  illuminated  by  the  refiacted  rays 

mote  Julia,  a  novel  (2  volsj;  a  of  the  sun's  light.    The  body  of  the  com- 

)  of  Events  in  France  in  1815 ;  et,  he  conceived,  might  be  habitable.    In 

m  the  Events  which  passed  in  1770,  doctor  Williamson  published,  in  the 

nee  the  ftestoration  in  1815 ;  and  Transactions  of  the  above-mentioned  so- 

oea;  and  she  was  at  one  time  a  ciety,  some  remarks  upon  the  ameliora- 

or  to  the  New  Annual  Register,  tion  of  climate  which  had  taken  place 

AMSBiTEe;  the  seat  of  justice  for  more  especially  in  the  middle  colonies  of 

ty  county,  Virginia,  twelve  miles  North  America,  which  obtained  consider- 

Yorictown ;    populadon   about  able  attention  in  Europe.    In  1773,  he 

;  was  fimneriy  the  metropolis  of  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  doctor 

bat  has  greatly  declined.    The  Ewing,  to  make  a  tour  throuj^h  England, 

'William  and  Mary  was  founded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  sohcit  bene&c- 

998,  in  the  time  of  king  William,  tions  for  the  academy  of  Newark,  in  Del- 

)  it  an  endowment  of  £2000  and  aware ;  but,  owing  to  the  irritation  sub- 

srea  of  land,  together  with  a  rev-  sisting  at  the  time  against  the  colonies, 

.penny  a  pound  on  tobacco  ex-  they  were  not  very  succesful.     They 

>  the  plantations  from  Virffinia  sailed  from  Boston  just  after  the  destnic- 

yland.    To  these,  other  endow-  tion  of  the  tea ;  and  doctor  Williamson 

ire  added ;  and  the  whole  annual  was  examined  upon  the  subject  before  his 

»f  the  college  was  formerly  esti-  majesty's  privy  council.    He    gave  the 

£9000.   The  income  has  greatly  first  correct  information  to  the  ministry 

sd,  and  its  acconmiodations  are  respecting  the  state  of  public  feeling;  and 

has  seven  instructers,  and  sixty  lord  Norm  declared  that  he  was  the  first 

and  a  libfary  of  3600  volumea  person  whom  he  had  ever  heard  intimate 

mencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  probability  of  a  war.    Some  time  af- 

iMSON,  Hugh,  was  bom  Dec  5,  terwards,  he  obtained  possession  of  Uie 

Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 

iiated  at  the  college  of  Philadel-  ver,  and  gave  them  to  doctor  Franklin, 

y  17,  1757.    He  early  showed  who    transmitted    them   to    Boston,  by 

odneas   for  mathematics.     He  which  the  machinations  of  tliose  persons 

heotogy,  and  was   licensed  to  were  discovered.     The  letters  were  ob- 

but  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  tained  in  a  singular  manner  :    Having 

iiim  to  relinquish  the  pulpit,  and  heard  that  they  were  deposited  in  an 

is  attention  to  the  study  of  med-  office  (appertaining,  it  is  believed,  to  the 

rom  1760  to  1763,  he  was  pro-  treasury  department)  different  from  that 

mathematics  in  the  college  of  in  which  they  ought  regularly  to  have 

ibia.    In  1764,  he  went  to  Edin-  been  placed,  and  having  undeistood  that 

pnnue  his  medical  studies.    Ho  there  was  little  exacmess  in  the  transac- 

oeeded   to  London,  where  he  tion  of  the  business  of  that  office,  doctor* 

nrehe  months,  and  then  repaired  Williamson  repaired  to  it,  and  stated  that 

aiversity  of  Utrecht.    After  his  he  had  come  for  the  last  letters  that  had 

Pbiladeli^iia,  he  practised  for  been  received  from  governor  Hutchinson 

in  with  much  success,  but,  at  and  Mr.  Oliver,  mentioning,  at  the  same 

ire  up  the  profession  on  account  time,  the  office  in  which  they  should  have 

aak  slate  of  his  health,  and  re-  been  placed.    The  letters  were  delivered 

number  of  years  devoted  to  lit-  to  him,  and,  after  carrying  them  to  doctor 

d   philosophical   pursuits.     In  Franklin,  he  left  London  the  next  day 

was  appointed  by  the  American  for  Holland.    He  returned  to  America  in 

deal  aociety  a  member  of  the  1777.    The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 

e  ID  obacarve  the  transit  of  Venus  captured  off  the  capes  of  Delaware ;  but  • 

BUiy  over  die  sun*s  disk,  which  he,  with  another  passenger,  escaped  in  an 

in  that  year.    The  results  of  the  open  boat,  with   some  very  mriportant 

Bna  m&m  Yxj  him  are  contained  public  despatches,  of  which  he  was  the 

K  vohune  « the  Transactions  of  nearer.     Soon  afterwards,  he  went  to 

tf.    In  this  year,  moreover,  he  Charleston  on  a  mercantile  speculation, 

I  10  the  American  philosophical  and  thence  to  Eklenton,  in  North  Caroli- 

theory  respecting  a  remarkable  na,  where  he  settled,  and  tnu!ed  to  neu- 
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tral  islands  in  the  West  Indies.    He  also  lege,  but  it  is  situated  at  PknMd.    In 

resumed  there  the  practice  of  medicine,  l&l,  it  bad  85  students, 

and,  in  the  beginning  of  1780,  was  placed  Willow  (salix).    The  species  of  w3- 

at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  low  are  very  numerous,  and  moat  of  than 

the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  despatched  are  confined  to  the  more  nortbem  pem 

to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina  ailer  the  of  the  globe.    They  are  trees  or  smiibi, 

occupation  of  Charleston  by  the  enemy,  with    alternate   and    usually    knceobMe 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which 

invested  with  a  similar  trust     In  the  are  dicecious,  and  disposed  in  amenta.  Most 

spring  of  1782,  he  was  chosen  a  repre-  of  them  grow  in  moist  situatioDSy  and  are 

sentative  of  Edenton  in  tlie  house  of  com-  constant  attendants  along  the  margiiis  of 

mons  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  after-  streams  and  water-courses.    Tbio  gemis 

wards  elected  to  congress.    In  1787,  he  is  considered  the  most  difficult  to  under- 

was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North  Caro-  stand  of  .the  whole  vegetable  world,  as  the 

lina  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  male  and  female  flowers  are  situated  upon 

that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  of  difitirent  plants,  appear  before  the  ezpan- 

which  he  was  a  decided  advocate.    In  sion  of  the  leaves,  and  soil,  eituatioa  and 

December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  climate    produce    a    very    considerable 

honored  with  a  seat  in  congress,  but  de-  change  in  their  appearance.    The  bark 

dined  a  reelection.  The  last  act  of  his  pub-  of  some  willows  is  employed  fiir  tanning, 

lie  career  was  attending  the  second  con-  and  sometimes,  from  its  bitter  and  astrin- 

vention  of  North  Carolina,  in  1789,  to  con-  gent  properties,  is  givoi,  in  intemuneot 

sider  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constim-  fevers,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona.    The 

tion,  the  first  having  rejected  it  It  was  car-  long  pliant  branches  of  the  osien  are  naod 

/ied  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.    He  then  for  the  fabrication  of  baskets,  and  other 

retired  to  private  life,  the  tranquillity  of  agricultural  implements ;   and  thej  are 

which  was  mtemipted  by  domestic  losses,  cultivated    pretty  oxtensvdv  for   ihmt 

the  deaths  of  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  purposes. — ^The  weeping  willow  {&  Btk- 

He  persevered,  however,  in  his  literary  yioYttca),  so  generally  admired  for  its  hm^ 

and  philosophical  pursuits.    In  1811,  he  pendent  branches,  grows  wild  in  Penia, 

published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  his  Obser-  and,  besides,  has  lon^  been  a  flmrorite  or- 

vations  on  the  Climate  in  different  Parts  namental  tree  in  China.    Ahnoei  aO  the 

of  America,  compared  with  the  Climate  willows  are  of  the  easiest  propagatioQ  and 

in  corresponding  Parts  of  the  other  Con-  culture.    Care  should  be  taken,  however, 

tinent,  and  exposed  the  futility  of  the  as-  with  most  of  them,  that  the  soil  is  not  ab- 

sertion  that  America  is  a  country  in  which  solutely  bog  or  marsh, 

the  frigid  omperatiire  and  vice  of  the  cH-  Wilmiivoton  ;  a  borough  and  port  of 

mate  prevent  the  growth  and  expansion  entry  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  be- 

of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  cause  tween  the  Brandy  wine  and    ChriatiaBa 

the  degeneration  of  man  and  beast     In  creeks,  one  mile  above  their  conflueooe, 

1812,  appeared  his  History  of  North  Car-  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Delaware;  bi. 

olina  (2  vols.,  8vo.}— a  valuable  addition  39°  43^  N. ;  Ion.  TP  34'  W.    It  is  twen^. 

to  the  annals  of  tlie  American  continent  eight  miles  south-west  of  Philadeb)hn. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly,  May22, 1819,  The    town    is    built  on  a  gentlj-nsiBf 

in  the  eighty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  ^und,  the  most  elevated  part  of  which 

WiLLiAMSTown ;  a  post-town  of  Berk-  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  foet  above 

shire  county,  Massachusetts,  at  the  north-  tide-water ;  and  its  situation  ia  pleasani 

west  comer  of  the  state,  28  miles  north  of  and  healthy.     It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 

Lenox,  135  west  by  north  from  Boston ;  most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick.    It 

population  in  1830,  2137.     It  has  two  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  knesi 

Congregational  churches  and  a  college,  town  in  the  state.    PopuUition  in  loQQl, 

Williams    college    was    incorporated   in  5268 ;  in  1830, 6628.    The  Chiietiana  m 

1793.    The  buildings  are  two  brick  edi-  navigable  as  far  as  Wilmington,  for  vessels 

fices  of  four  stories,  and  a  laboratory.    In  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.    On  the 

1831,  there  were  seven  instructers,  115  Brandy  wuie,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 

students,  2550  volumes  in  the  library,  town,    there    is  a  considerable   YiUace, 

and  2000  in  the  students'  Ubraries.    The  about  one  half  of  which  bekMigs  toi&s 

whole  number  of  graduates   was   then  borough.    Here  is  the  finest  colfecdon  of 

721.     Commencement    is    on    the    first  flour-mills  in  the  U.  States,  known  ae  the 

Wednesday  in  September.    There  is  a  Brtmdywint  mUU.    They  are  aitualed  at 

medical  school  connected  with  this  col-  different  places  within  ten  milea  of  Wi^ 
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;  md  many  ftctories  are  estab-  painter,  was  bom  at  Pinegea,  in  Mont- 
thin  the  Bame  district  gomery shire,  in  1714.  After  receiving  a 
jroTON ;  a  fX)8t-town,  port  of  en-  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  London, 
sapital  of  New  Hanover  county,  and  placed  as  a  pupil  with  an  obscure 
inMma,  on  the  east  dde  of  cape  portrait  painter.  On  leaving  his  master, 
STy  just  below  the  confluence  of  be  first  practised  in  the  same  Ivanch  of 
i-eaat  and  noith-west  branches,  his  profession  in  London,  but  with  no 
rtv-fire  milesfrom  the  sea,  ninety  great  success.  At  length  he  went  to  Ita- 
itb-eaflt  of  Favetteville ;  kt  34*°  fy,  where  he  occaabnally  exercised  iiis 
ion.  78^  WW.;  populadon  in  talents  in  studies  of  landscape ;  and  at 
0.  It  contains  the  county  build-  Venice  meeting  with  Zuccarelli,  tlmt 
>  banks,  and  has  an  extensive  artist  persuaded  him  to  devote  himself 
%e  principal  part  of  all  the  ex-  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  that  depart- 
in  North  Carolina  are  from  Wil-  mcnt  of  the  art  in  which  he  attained  so 
The  harbor  admits  vessels  of  much  excellence.  After  staying  some 
idrod  tons ;  but  the  entrance  is  time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he  ac- 
difficult  1^  a  large  shoal.  Op-  quired  grea^  reputation,  he  returned  to 
ti  town,  there  are  two  islands,  England  in  1755,  and  settled  in  die  me- 
ride  the  river  into  three  streams,  tropolis.  He  had  for  a  while  much  em- 
ibrd  the  best  rice-fields  in  tlie  ployment ;  but  he  was  at  length  doomed 
9v«mber4, 1819,  about  two  bun-  to  undergo  indifi*erence  and  neglect,  and 
IdingB  were  consumed  by  fire,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  office  of  libra- 
age  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  rian  to  the  royal  academy,  of  which  he 
)T.  (See  Rochester.)  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  He 
i  {H^Uno);  a  city  of  Russia,  capi-  died  in  May,  1782.  His  taste  was  exqui- 
e  government  of  Wilna,  formerly  site;  and  whatever  came  from  his  easel 
f  Lithuania,  on  the  Wilia,  170  bore  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  truth.  If 
Bt  of  K6ni«berg,  350  south-  posthumous  fame  could  compensate  for 
BC  of  Petei«)urg;  Ion.  25^  17'  contemporary  neglect,  the  fate  of  Wilson 
M®  AV  N. ;  population  in  1826,  might  be  considered  as  fortunate ;  for  he 
BWB  5000 ;  see  of  a  Greek  arch-  has  been  ranked  among  the  greatest  art- 
id  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  It  has  ists  of  modem  times. 
B  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  Wilson,  James,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
,  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  country,  laration  of  Indqiendeucc,  was  born  in 
pies  several  eminences  near  the  Scotland  about  the  year  1742.  His  father 
about  four  miles  in  circuit,  built  was  a  respectable  farmer.  He  studied 
r  wood,  veiy  deficient  in  cleanli-  successively  at  Glasgow,  St  Andrews  and 
1  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  of  Edinburgh,  and  tlien  left  Scotland  for 
Ineas  in  some  building  and  gor-  America.  He  arrived,  in  1706,  in  Phila- 
ainotliers.  It  contained  a  Cath-  delphia,  where  ho  was  first  employed  as 
"enity,  established  in  1570,  and  a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  college  and 
Idled  in  1803.  In  1832,  the  uni-  academy,  in  which  cai»acity  he  acquired  a 
raa  suppressed,  undoubtedly  on  hieh  reputation  as  a  classicial  scholar.  In 
of  the  msurrection  of  Lithuania,  a  few  months,  however,  he  relinquished 
a  seminarv  for  the  education  of  that  occupation,  and  commenced  the 
'  the  Greek  church,  and  one  for  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  cele- 
ation  of  Catholic  clergy,  and  a  brated  John  Dickinson.  At  the  expira- 
f  PiarisiB.  The  trade  consists  in  tion  of  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  tlie 
ut  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  honey,  bar,  and  began  to  practise,  first  at  Read- 
i  other  products  of  the  surround-  ing,  and  then  at  Carlisle.  From  the  lat- 
tiy,  conveyed  by  Uie  Wilia  and  ter  place  he  removed  to  Annapolis,  and, 
to  Memel  and  konigsberg.  in  1778,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
SovemiNeiif  ^  WiSia  contains  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  rest  of 
uare  miles  and  1,350,000  inhabit-  his  life.  He  was  elected,  in  1775,  a  mem- 
is  a  plain,  with  some  slight  ele-  her  of  congress,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
nroods^  monuases  and  lakea  In  10th  of  May.  He  was  a  uniform  advo- 
the  aoil  is  fertile,  producing  cate  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
liiiy  flax  and  hemp.  The  manu-  though  he  may  have'  thought,  perhu[is, 
an  unimportant  The  inhabit-  that  the  measure  was  brought  forward 
Uthnankuia,  Lettes,  Poles,  Jews,  prematurely :  be  voted  in  favor  of  it,  as 
ratarsi  Ronians  and  Germans.  well  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  oppositk>n  to 
>ir,  Richard,  an  English  landscape  the  minority  of  his  colleagues  firom  Penn- 
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sylyania,  as  on  the  4th,  in  conjunction  ah«ady  given  indicatioDS  of  poedeal  !•!- 
with  the  majority.  In  1777,  he  was  su-  ent,  disgusted  with  the  confined  and  le- 
perseded  in  congress,  through  the  influ-  dious  nature  of  his  employiiMiity  he  aban- 
ence  of  party  spirit;  but,  in  1782,  he  was  doued  the  loom,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
again  honored  with  a  seat.  A  few  months  a  wandering  pedler.  Three  yean  were 
previously,  he  had  been  appointed,  by  the  spent  in  this  mode  of  life ;  and,  in  178^ 
president  and  supreme  executive  council,  hiaving  already  prepared  a  Tolume  of  po- 
a  counsellor  and  asent  for  Pennsylvania,  ems  for  publication,  he  offered  bis  OHis- 
in  the  controversy  between  that  state  and  lins,  ana  solicited  subscripcioni  for  Us 
Connecticut,  relating  to  certain  lands  work  at  the  same  time.  Unaueoeaslbl  ia 
within  the  charter  boundary  of  the  former,  the  latter  object,  and  tired  of  a  pedlei't 
and  which  were  claimed  by  the  latter  as  liie,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  loom. 
included  within  her  charter.  The  de-  In  1791,  he  published  a  poem  under  the 
cision  was  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  title  of  the  Laurel  Disputed,  on  the  com- 
1779,  he  received  the  appointment  of  ad-  parative '  merits  of  Allan  Ramaay  and 
vocate-general  for  the  French  govern-  Robert  Fergusson,  and,  in  1798,  hiaWany 
ment  in  the  U.  States,  an  office  the  duties  and  Meg,  which,  having  appeared  anony- 
of  which  were  both  arduous  and  deli-  mously,  was  ascribed  to  Burns.  Haviiif 
cate.  He  'resigned  it  in  1781,  in  conse-  soon  after  written  a  sev«ne  satire  upon  a 
quence  of  difficulties  respecting  the  mode  person  in  Paisley,  Wilson  was  thrown  iolo 
of  remuneration.  He  continued,  how-  prison  i  he  was  likewise  lookad  ii|mi 
ever,  to  give  advice  in  such  cases  as  were  with  suspicion  as  a  member  of  the  aocie- 
laid  berore  him  by  nhe  ministers  and  ty  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peopfe,  who 
consuls  of  France,  until  1783,  when  the  hailed  the  French  revolution  as  a  new 
French  transmitted  to  him  a  present  of  momingofhberty;  and,  impelled  by  tfaeie 
ten  thousand  livres.  In  1787,  Mr.  Wil-  circumstances,  lie  detemuned  to  eooe 
son  was  a  member  of  the  convention  out  to  the  U.  States.  He  arrived  at  New- 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  U.  castle  in  1794,  and  again  reaumed  hit 
States,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  former  trade,  but,  after  a  while,  tnmed 
who  reported  the  draught  In  the  state  school-master,  acting  in  this  capacity  m 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  prin-  several  places  in  Pennsylvania.  It  wm 
cipally  efficient  in  causing  the  constitu-  while  thus  engaged  at  Kingaesa,  near 
tion  to  be  adopted.  He  was  subsequent-  Philadelphia,  that  he  became  acquainted 
ly  a  member  of  the  convention  which  with  Mr.  Bertram,  the  naUualist,  and  Mr. 
changed  the  constitution  of  Penn^lvania,  Lawson,  an  engraver,  whooe  tastes  snd 
to  render  it  conformable  to  that  oi  the  U.  instructions  proved  the  occaaion  of  call- 
States,  and,  being  one  of  the  committee  ing  out  his  own  talents.  He  had  already 
appointed  to  prepare,  was  intrusted  with  undertaken  some  long  excunions  for 
the  duty  of  making  the  draught  of  the  making  ornithological  researches,  and  de- 
necessary  form.  In  1789,  he  was  ap-  voted  much  time  to  the  study,  when  he 
pointed,  by  general  Washington,  a  judge  was  engaged,  in  1806,  to  assist  in  editing 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States ;  the  Amencan  edition  of  Reeb^  Cyclop»- 
and,  whilst  on  a  circuit  in  North  Caro-  dia,  and  now  began  to  prepare  lor  the 
line,  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions  publication  of  his  worii  on  American  or- 
es such,  he  died  at  Edenton,  28th  of  nithology.  The  first  volume  of  this 
August,  1796,  aged  about  fifhr-six  years,  was  published  in  1808,  and  the  ae 

As  a  lawyer  and  judge,  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  1813,  in  which  year  the  author 

eminent  for  talent  and  integrity.    In  pri-  The  interval  had  been  passed  in  ezplor- 

vate  life,  he  was  courteous,  kind  and  hos-  ing  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  dtt 

pitable.    His  political  and  lesal  disquisi-  purpose  of  extending  his  oheeiyatiOBi^ 

dons  are  extant  in  three  volumes,  and  collecting  specimens,  and  watehiBg  the 

much  esteemed.  habits  of  birds  in  their  native  bauala 

Wilson,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Pais-  The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  this 

ley,  in  Scotland,  in  1766.    His  parents  great  work  were  published  in  1814,  un- 

were  industrious  people  of  an  humble  der  the  care  of  Mr.  Old,  who  had  bean 

rank  in  life;  and  m  his  thirteenth  year,  the  companion  of  several  of  hiaejqdorin^ 

young  Wilson  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  expeditions.    The  ninth  volume  ^''fr**!'^ 

weaver.    After  serving  an  apprenticesliip  a  notice  of  Wilson,  by  the  editor.    Three 

of  three  years,  and  working  as  a  journey-  supplementary  volumes, containing  Amer- 

man  weaver  for  about  four  yesrs,  during  ican  birds  not  described  by  VHlsoo,  hatte 

which  period  he  had  cultivated  his  mind  been  published  by  Chariea  liwpiwii 

by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  had  parte  (foL,  1825—1828). 
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WiLiOR,  dr  Robert  Thomas,  a  son  of  ment    Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  the  merit 

in  eminent  painter,  was  bom  in  London,  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  call  thu 

n  the  year  1777.    After  receiving  an  ex-  attention  of  the  public  to  that  flamnt 

client  education,  first  at  Westminster,  militaiy  abuse.    After  having  held  the 

md  neit  at  Winchester,  he  joined  (1794)  situation   of  inspecting  field-offic«r   of 

be  anny  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  Flan-  yeomanry  in  the  western  counties,  he 

\ia%  m  a  Tcrfunteer,  and  before  the  end  was  once  more  taken  into  active  service, 

if  Ifaree  yean,  he  became  a  captain.    He  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  die  cape  of 

wm  praaent  in  all  the  encounters  which  Good  Hope.    In  1806,  he  accompanied 

Dok  pboe  at  that  time,  while  the  English  lord  Hutchinson  to  the  continent,  on  a 

ranined  on  the  continent.    On  the^th  secret  mission  to  Russia,  and  was  prcs- 

if  April,  1794,  a  few  days  after  he  re-  ent  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the  allied 

xired  lus  fint  commission,  he  was  one  armies,  fVom  the  battle  of  Pultusk  to  that 

tfeii^  ofiicerB,  with  a  small  detachment  of  Friedland.    After  the  peace  of  Til- 

tf  dnpNma,  who,  by  a  daring  attack  on  sit,  he  was  received  at  Petersburg,  by 

1  fomndaWe  division  of  the  enemy,  had  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  marks  of 

be  good  fbitune  to  prevent  Francis,  em-  distinguished  favor.    Of  the  contest  be- 

MTor  of  (Semanj,  from   being   taken  tween  France  and  the  allied  powers,  he, 

moner.     For  this  service,  the  officers  in  1811,  published  a  narrative,  with  the 

vera  fint  rewarded  with  a  medal,  and  title  of  an  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in 

mbeeqnentlY  with   the  order  of  Maria  Poland  in  1806  and  1807,  with  Remarks 

rhereaa.    During  the  rebellion  in  Ire-  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  the 

and,  he  served  on  the  staff  as  aid-de-  Russian  Army  (4to.).    In  1808,  fie  was 

^amp  Id  nnyor-general  St  John,  and,  in  despatched  to  Portugal,  where  he  formed 

[79tf  went  to  Holland,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  royal  Lusitanian  legion,  at  the  head 

iB  the  actions  which  took  place  there,  of  which  he  was  en^ged  in  various  en- 

[b  1800^  he  succeeded  to  a  majority  in  counters.    At  the  action  of  Bancs,  though 

ffoDUMSch's  mounted  riflemen ;   ana  in  his  corps  was  evenmally  routed,  he  he- 

he  fbnowing  year,  he  was  employed  in  haved  with  distinguished  bravery.     In 

Bcypt^  and  was  present  at  the  difterent  1812,  he  was  sent  to  Russia,  as  critish 

lettouB  which  took  place  in  that  country,  military  correspondent  with  the    allied 


Aggrf,  Campaign  tn.)  In  1802,  af-  armies,  and  was  in  the  principal  actions 
sr  havnig  previously  ^ven  to  the  press  a  which  took  place  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
noalafionof  Regnier's  State  of  Egypt,  he  At  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  he  stormed  the 
BuUahed  a  Historical  Account  of  the  village  of  Gross  Gorschen,  and  remained 
BrilMh  Expedition  to  Egypt,  with  some  master  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Af- 
[mpUfiaBt  Facts  relative  to  General  Bo-  ter  the  peace,  he  visited  Paris ;  and  the 
Hnaice  (ito.)^  In  the  compilation  of  this  part  which  he  took  in  rescuing  Lavalette 
r^TOMy  he  was  asristed  by  his  brother,  from  his  persecutors  is  well  known,  and 
ind  bj  Mr.  Roworth,  a  printer,  who  hav-  remembered  to  his  honor.  (See  Lava- 
ing  copied  uto  it  some  exaggerated  Turic-  kite.)  He  was  censured  in  the  general 
£  stories,  which  had  been  printed  in  an  orders  issued  by  the  duke  of  York,  but 
sbKOre  pamphlet  at  Constantinople,  the  was  applauded  by  the  unanimous  voice 
liook  ao  aeoorded  with  the  party-preju-  of  the  world.  In  1817,  sir  Robert  pub- 
fieea  of  the  day,  that  it  obtained  an  un-  lished  a  Sketch  of  the  Military  and  Po- 
praeedented  circulation,  and,  being  hon-  litical  Power  of  Russia.  This  brought 
md  with  royal  patronage,  became  an  upon  him  a  calumnious  attack  from  the 
oljeel  of  pubuc  oomphdnt  from  the  gov-  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  replied 
BiBiuent  of  France.  No  satisfaction  be-  with  spirit.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  next  went 
mm  flJTtai"^,  the  first  consul  caused  the  to  Colombia,  fbr  tlie  purpose  of  serving 
coonttr-ieport  of  colonel  Sebasdani  to  under  Bolivar,  but  soon  af>er  returned  to 
ba  pabUshed,  which  led  to  complaints  England,  and,  at  the  general  election  in 
ftun  the  English  government ;  and  the  181B,  was  elected  one  of  the  members 
nmlw^^^ffy  engendered  so  much  ill-  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  In  par- 
blood  as  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  liament,  he  voted  for  reform  and  retrench- 
nfaoeqiient  war.  His  next  literary  pro-  ment,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
dnetioD  came  out  in  1804,  with  the  title  the  injured  queen  Caroline.  This  was 
of  an  Inqniiy  into  the  present  State  of  an  inexpiable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
dw  IDHtaiT  Force  of  the  British  Empire,,  government,  and  an  opportunity  was 
widi  a  View  to  its  Reorganization,  in  soon  found,  or  rather  made,  to  punish 
whieh  he  ezpressea  his  deemed  reproba-  him.  His  exertions  to  prevent  blood- 
don  of  the  practice  of  corporal  punish-  shed,  at  the  queen's  funeral,  having  been 
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misrepresented,  the  so^nereign  exercised  ing  the  chair.    His  bearing  towatdi  lui 

the  unusual  prerogative  of  dismissing  him  pupils  is  most  engaging ;  bus  lectures  al- 

from  the  army ;  and  he  was  thus  deprived  ways  talented  ana  splendid,  and  doC  ud- 

of  several  thousand  pounds,  which  his  frequently  adorned  by  bums  of  jm^as- 

commissions  had  cost  him.     A  public  sioned    eloquence.     Wilson's   primupil 

subscription    was   entered   into,    which  P^oae  works  are  Lichts  and  SbadowB  cf 

amounted  to  several  thousands,  to  indem-  Scottish  Life ;  Triau  of  Margaret  Ltbs- 

nafy  him  for  his  losses.    Having  subee-  da^ ;  the  Foresters,  &c.    The  titles  or  hit 

3uentlv  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  or-  chief  poems  are  City  of  the  Plague ;  the 

ered  by  the  police  to  quit  France  within  Isle  or  Palms ;  and  An  Evening  in  Fur- 

three  days.    On  the  declaration  of  war,  ness  Abbev.    As  a  poet,  he  belonoi  to 

by  France,  against  Spain,  in  1823,  sir  the  lake  school,  and  possesns  consioeia- 

Robert,  notwithstanding  British  subjects  ble  descriptive  anck  imaginative  powen. 

were  prohibited  taking  part  with  either  Professor  Wilson  \b  likewise  undemood 

of  the  belligerents,  hastened  to  the  Penin-  to  be  the  editor  of  ^ackwood^  Edinhsgfa 

aula  to  join  the  constitutional  cause.    He  Magazine,  an  extremely  clever,  but  vini- 

received  a  post  in  the  army  of  the  cortes,  lent  and  scurrilous  pubtication,  the  abifit? 

was  woundfed  at  Corunna,  and,  after  hav-  manifested  in  which  is  but  a  poor  set-oS 

ing  witnessed  the  down&ll  of  his  party  for  its  fustian,  prejudice,  flippancy  Md 

(see  iS^potn),  fled  to  Lidson,  where,  how-  malignity. 

ever,  ne  was  forbidden  to  Umd,  and,  rotir-  WiNCHESTEa ;  an  ancient  ei^  of  Eog- 
ing  to  Cadiz,  remained  there  till  the  cap-  land,  in  Hampshire,  near  the  river  Itdua. 
ture  of  the  cinr  by  the  French.  In  con-  It  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  fimn  east  to 
sequence  of  bis  efibrts  in  favor  of  the  west,  and  contains  nine  pariah  churchcL 
constitutional  or  revolutionaiy  cause  in  It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romaoi^ 
Spain,  t^  kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia,  who  made  it  one  of  their  militaiy  slih 
and  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  tions.  During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  it  be- 
deprived  him  of  the  orders  which  they  came  the  metropolis  of  the  kmgdom,  bol 
had  bestowed  on  him  for  former  services,  was  soon  rivalled  by  London.  Its  cob- 
In  1826,  he  was  reelected  member  of  par-  merce  was  also  obstructed  byjrarioai  a&> 
liament  by  Southwaric.  Having  opposed  cidents;  and,  in  the  reign  oflleniy  VOL 
the  passage  of  the  reform  bill,  sir  Robert  it  received  a  blow,  in  the  diaaohition  or 
Wilson  was  thrown  out  in  the  elections  monasteries  and  the  destruction  of  refi- 
of  April,  1831.  gious  houses ;  after  which,  Winchester 
Wilson,  John,  professor  of  moral  phi-  contained  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a 
losophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  shadow  of  its  former  granaeur.  In  the 
was  bora  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1789.  rei^  of  Charles  I,  the  city  and  castle  of 
He  inherited  a  considerable  sum  from  his  Wmchester,  which  remained  &ithftil  to 
father,  but  soon  lost  it  in  a  mercantile  that  monarch,  were  compelled  to  surm- 
speculation.  While  quite  young,  he  ran  der  to  Cromwell,  who  destroyed  the  woiks 
away  from  his  home,  and  served  at  sea  of  the  castle,  together  with  the  fortifies- 
as  a  ship-boy ;  and  he  subsequently  had  tions  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  of  Win- 
serious  mtentions  of  penetrating  to  Tim-  cheater  is  one  of  most  interesting  baild- 
buctoo,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  in^  in  England.  The  original  structure, 
friends  to  give  up  so  wild  a  project.  He  built  by  Saxon  kings,  Lb  entirely  destroyed, 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  colle^,  Ox-  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedial 
ford,' and,  while  there,  obtained,  m  1806,  was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Walkelin.  Hie 
sir  Roger  Newdigate's  prize  for  the  best  next  improvement  was  undertaken  bf 
poem  on  a  given  theme.  The  subject  of  William  de  Edyngton,  treasurer  to  Ga- 
d\b  poem  wss  a  recommendation  of  the  ward  III,  and  was  finished  by  biihop 
study  ofancient  architecture,  sculpture  and  Wykeham  in  1394 :  the  eastern  pan  wif 
painting.  While  at  Oxford,  Wilson  was  rebuilt  at  the  begiiming  of  the  aizteciidi 
distinguished  as  an  excellent  Greek  schol-  century.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  ii 
ar,  and  a  powerful  pugilist.  On  quitting  556  feet.  Next  to  the  cathedral,  in  iDte^ 
the  university,  he  went  to  reside  on  his  est  and  antiquity,  stands  the  colle|(e  of  St 
estate  near  the  lake  of  Windermere,  in  Mary's,  founded  by  Wykeham  m  1387, 
Westmoreland.  On  the  death  of  doctor  as  a  nursery  for  his  New  CoUetra  V  Ox- 
Brown,  the  successor  of  Diigald  Stewart  ford.  The  foundation  provides  mr  a  wv- 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Wilson  den,  ten  fellows,  seventy  scbolan,  ooe 
became  the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacant  master,  three  chaplains,  besides  mtSf 
ofiice.  His  election  was  violently  op-  subordinate  members.  The  buOdiDjEi 
posed ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtain-  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  a  ckuflttft 
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1  a  laifB  modem  Behool-room.  inches  deep,  and  contains  215042  cubic 
ows  <x  the  chapel  are  filled  inches,  while  the  imperial  standard  bushel 
d  fflass;  and  over  tlie  altar  is  contains  2218.40  cuoic  inches.^ — ^Tocon- 
lyLeMoine)  of  the  Salutation,  vert  Winchester  bushels  into  imperial 
^Duiltinthe  fifteenth  cenmry,  bushels,  multiply  the  Winchester  measure 
tde  for  its  qrmmetry.  Over  the  by  31,  and  divide  by  32.  The  name  of 
n  door  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  old  measure  was  derived  from  the 
,  cast  by  Gibber  (1692).  The  circumstance  that  the  standard  measure 
a!  buikungs  in  this  city  were  was  kept  at  Winchester.  ((].  v.) 
lumerous,  the  churches  and  Wincsel,  Theresa  Einilia  Henrietta, 
ne  amounting  to  upwards  of  an  artist  at  Dresden,  bom  in  1784,  cele- 
1  severa]  having  colleges  and  brated  for  her  copies  of  the  productions 
B  attached  to  them.  Scarcely  of  the  best  old  masters,  formed  herself  in 
them  DOW  remain.  Here  are  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  (q.  v.)  In  1806, 
seting-houses  for  dissenters,  she  visited  Paris  with  her  mother,  to 
9ll^ge  are  the  rains  of  the  cele-  study  the  works  of  art  accumulated  there, 
Dopft]  residence,  called  Wolve-  and  remained  in  that  city  two  years  and  a 
destroyed  by  Cromwell,  in  half.  David  said  that  no  one  could  equal 
Qchester  castle,  built  by  Wil-  her  in  copying  Correggio.  Her  mother 
Ilonqueror,  occupied  the  spot  havins  lost  her  fortune,  the  daughter  em- 
palace,  erected  bf  Charies  II,  ployed  her  talents  for  music  and  painting 
^  and  which,  dunng  the  war,  for  their  common  support  Several  of 
rted  into  a  barrack.  The  area  her  paintings  are  usea  as  altar  pieces. 
9  was  about  850  feet  in  length,  Her  letters  from  Paris  have  been  publish- 
outh,  and  250  in  breadth.  The  ed,  and  she  has  furnished  contributions  to 
mging  to  the  castle  has  been  periodicals,  to  Hesse's  Pocket  Encode- 
nto  a  county  haU.  At  the  east  peedia,  and  to  the  Convtrsatums-Lextcon, 
ended  the  curiosit^r  called  Ar-  WiNCKSLifANN,  John  Joachim.  This 
i  laUe,  which  tradition  has  at-  scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
krog  Artliur.  Near  the  catho-  criticism  and  history  of  art,  and  the  study 
WSow's  college,  founded  by  of  antiques,  was  bom  at  Stendal,  in  Alt- 
iey,  for  the  rehcts  of  deceased  mark,  Dec.  9,  1717,  and  was  the  son  of  a 

The  city  contains  two  alms-  shoemaker.    Extreme  povertv  could  not 

I  a  great  number  of  charitable  suppress   his   early -awakened    love    of 

along  to  it    In  the  town-hall  study.    The  school-master  of  his  native 

Y  archives,  the  original  Win-  place  soon  became  attached  to  him,  and 

ibel,  given   by  king   Edgar,  took  him  into  his  family.    Afler  having 

measures,  both  for  quantity  and  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Greek 

1  as  standards  by  succeeding  and  Latin,  he  went,  in  1735,  to  a  gymna- 

d  .various  curious  memorials  sium  at  beriin,  and  thence  on  foot  to 

.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  Hamburg,  in  order  to  purchase  some  an- 

c,  having  an  inscription  com-  cient  classics,  with  money  begged  on  the 

i  of  the  calamities  occasioned  way.    In  1738,  he  entered  the  university 

KiM^  in  941,  1348  and  1668.  of  Halle,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  on 

hen  are  sent  to  pariiament.  a  small  stipend,  and  the  contributions  of 

'  has  very  little  trade.    An  an-  others ;  but,  as  ancient  literature  and  the 

somhing  manufiu^tory  still  ex-  belles-lettres   interested  him  more  than 

ad,  of  late  years,  the  silk  man-  theology,  he  neglected  the  lectures,  but 

I  been  introduced.    There  is  assiduously  fieouented  the  libraries,  and 

river  or  canal  to  Southamp-  occupied  himself  with  the  ancients.  After 

le  public  business  of  Hamp-  having  been  a  private  tutor  and  an  usher 

iwever,  transacted  here.    Its  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  he 

id  its  college  ensure  to  it  the  pursued   his  studies   with  indefi^i^ble 

ho^  of  a  considerable  number  zeal,  he  applied,  in  1748,  to  the  muuster, 

ior  clennr,  with  then-  fiimilies.  count   von  Biinau,  of  N6thenitz,  near 

9219  ;lTi  miles  N.N.E.  from  Dresden,  and  offered  his  services  as  a 

XI,  and  19  S.  W.  fxom  Loi^on.  librarian.    The  count  had  already  a  libra- 

ITBE  Bushel  ;    the  English  riim,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to  ap- 

BtO  1826^  viiien  the  imperial  pomt  him  secretary  of  the  library,  with  a 

nhel  was  introduce^-     (See  salary  of  eighty  rix-dollars.    He  accepted 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  the  offer,  and  lived  some  years  employed 

d  a  half  inches  wide  and  eight  partly  in  his  private  studies^  ^Krtly  in  labor 
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for  the  count.    The  prozimity  of  Dres-  he  made  a  third  journey  \p  Naples  the 

den,  with  its  rich  treasures  of  art,  and  the  results  of  which  he  publinhed  in  the  AV 

acquaintance  of  some  artists,  awakened  ehrichlen  von  der  neueHen  HereukamAem 

in  him  a  love  of  the  arts.    To  visit  Italy,  BrUdeckun^i,     In  1767,  be  publiihed 

the  native  country  and  the  home  of  the  Notes  to  his  History  of  ArL    in  April, 

arts,  was  now  tlie  great  object  of  his  17G8,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Gefmany. 

wishes.     At  lengtli,  father  Ranch,  the  He  arrived  at  Vienna  May  VL  and  ma 

confessor  of  the  king  of  Poland,  enabled  received  with  great  honor  by  prioce  Kau- 

him  to  live  in  Rome  by  a  small  pension,  nitz   and  others,  and  was  presented,  at 

In  1744,  he  formally  embraced  the  Cath-  Schonbrunn,  to  the  empress  Maria  llie- 

olic  religion,  and  left  the  service  of  count  resa,  who  received  him  with  distinctkm, 

Biinau;  but,  before  going  to  Rome,  ho  and  bestowed  upon  him  presents  of  value: 

remained  for  a  time  in  Dresden,  devoted  and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  depait- 

to  the  study  of  the  arts.    In  the  autumn  ed  for  Trieste.    There  he  was  joined  by 

of  1755,  he  set  out  for  Rome  with  a  pen-  an  Italian,  named  Francesco  Arcan^ 

sion  from  the  king  of  200  rix-dollars  for  11,  a  villain,  who  had  been,  a  short  tune 

two  years.    There  he  soon  found  friends  before,  condemned  to  death  in  Vienna, 

and    patrons,  and    had  an  audience  of  but  had  been  pardoned,  and  bsnisbed 

Benedict  XIV,  who  received  him  gra-  from  the  country.    His  obsequiousnen 

ciouslv,  and  promised  him  his  protection,  won  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspectinff 

WincKelmann  now  devoted  himself  to  the  Winckelmann,  who  thoughtlessly  ahowed 

study  of  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  him  his  gold  medals,  and  other  articles 

art.    In  the  spring  of  1758,  he  visited  Na-  of  value.    Arcangeh  undertook  the  eare 

pies,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  of  the  affairs  of  the  journey,  while  Winck- 

the  most  distinguished  men,  and  obtained  elmann  remained  in  the  inn.    June  8,  at 

access  to  the  antiquities  of  Portici,  Hercu-  he  sat  writing  at  .table,  the  Italian  en- 

laneum  and  Pompeii.    Afler  an  absence  tcred  his  chamber  to  announce  his  sadden 

of  ten  weeks,  he  returned  to  Rome.    In  departure,  and  to  take  leave.    He  asked 

September,  1758,  at  the  repeated  invitation  to  see  once  more  the  gold  medals;  and, 

of  count  Munzel  Stosch,  who  had  inherited  while  Winckelmann  was  kneelinr  bdnre 

from  his  uncle  one  of  the   richest  and  the  box,  about  to  take  them  out,  Uie  Ital- 

most  beautiful  cabinets  of  gems,  he  paid  a  ian  threw  a  noose  around  his  neck,  and 

visit  to  Florence,  where  he  B))ent  nine  inflicted  five  mortal  stabs  in  the  belly  of 

months  in  arranging  and  making  a  cata-  the  unformnate  man,  and  then  fled,  with- 

logue  of  tliat  collection.    This  catalogue  out  taking  any  thing.     He   was  subse- 

ap[)eared  at  Florence,  under  the  title  l)e-  qucntly  apprehended,  and  broken  on  the 

McnpHon  des  Pierres  gravies  dufiu  Baron  wheel.    \V  inckelmann  expired  in  a  few 

de  Stoach,    About  this  time,  he  acce])tcd  hours,  having  made  his  will,  in  which  bf ' 

the  simation  of  librarian,  and  superintend-  ap|x>inted  cuxlinal  Albani  his  sole  heir, 

ent  of  antiquities  to  canlinal  Albani,  who  His  manuscript  of  the  second  edition  of 

gave  him  the  use  of  his  house,  and  a  snM-  the  Geschichie  der  Kvnstj  which  he  carri- 

ry  of  120  scudi.    In  the  summer  of  1760,  ed  about  him,  came  into  the  possesnoo 

he  finished  the    AniMrkun^tn  iiher  die  of  jhe  impt>rial  academy  of  fuw*  arts  at 

Baukunst  der  JUten^  which  was  published  Vienna,  which,  in  1776,  caused  aneditkm 

two  years  afler  in  Germany.    In  1762,  to  Ire  published  from  it.    The  great  merit 

Winckelmatm,  in  company  witli  count  of  Wmckelmann  consists  in  h»  eludda- 

Br(ihl,  again  visited  Naples  and  its  re-  tion  of  the  principles  of  art,  and  his  ezhi- 

markable  environs,  and  soon  afler  gave  bition  of  tlie  works  of  art  in  their  tnie 

the  discoveries  and    observations  made  character  and  connexion.    His  trestiM*. 

there  to  the  pubhc,  in  his  Letter  to  Count  moreover,  contain  a  peat  nuiss  of  hiittiri- 

Bruhl  respecting  the  Discoveries  made  at  cal  illustrations.    With  tlie  excepckxi  of 

Herculaneum.    Five  years  afterwards,  he  the  Monumenti  inediii^  the  Deser^^Htm  ia 

published  his  Monumenti  arUichi  inediti,  Pierres  mnies,  and  the  various  coDer- 

in  the  Italian  language,  and  for  the  \\ene-  tions  of^  letters,  all  his  worics  may  be 

fit  of  the  Italians.    In  1763,  he  published  found  in  the  edition  begun  bv  Fenow, 

a  small  essay  On  the  Perception  of  the  and    finished    by    Meyer    and    Setmlv 

Beautiful.     In  the  same  year,  he  was  (Dresden,  1806 — 17, 7  vols.) — See  G6che1i 

made  sujpcrintendent  of  all  the  antiquities  excellent  treatise  Htnckdwumm  umi  $em 

in  and  about  Rome,  with  a  monthly  sala-  Jahrhundert,    A  Supplement  to  the  bkK 

r}'  of  12 — 15  scudi.    In  the  beginning  of  graphical  and  literary  notices  of  WiDckel- 

1764,    appeared    his     principal     work,  mann    has   been    published   bj 

Ccsckichit  der  Kunst.  In  the  same  spring,  (Hamburg,  1820). 
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WivcxsuuED.  (See  WmkdrietL) 
WiAD ;  a  woBible  current  in  the  atmos- 
eie.  The  motions  of  the  atmoephcre 
s  flubjecti  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
m  as  diose  of  the  denser  nuids.  If  wo 
Dore  a  poition  of  water  in  a  large  res- 
rwy  we  see  the  surrounding  water  flow 
to  reslore  the  equilibriuni ;  and,  if  we' 
ipd  in  any  direction  a  certain  portion, 
equal  quanti^  moves  in  a  contrary 
lection,  nom  the  same  cause ;  or  if  a 
rtion,  being  rarefied  by  heat,  or  con- 
oaed  by  cold,  ascends  in  the  one  in- 
nee  and  descends  in  the  other,  a  coun- 
-cumnt  is  the  visible  and  namnd  le- 
It ;  «id  similar  elTects  are  found  to  fol- 
ir  the  some  causes  in  the  atmospheric 


fluid ;  thus  no  wind  can  blow  without  a 
counter  or  opposite  current ;  nor  can  any 
wind  arise  witliout  a  previous  derange- 
ment of  the  general  equilibrium,  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  which  may  be  st^ed  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  ascent  of  tlie  air  over  cer- 
tain tracts  heated  by  the  sun ;  2.  evapora- 
tion, causing  an  actual  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere ;  3.  rain,  snow, 
&c.,  causing  an  actual  decrease  in  its  vol- 
ume, by  the  destruction  of  the  vapor.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (vol.  51st),  there 
is  a  table  of  the  diflercnt  velocities  and 
forces  of  winds,  drawn  from  a  considera- 
ble number  of  fkcts  and  experiments, 
wliich  give  the  following  results : — 


ValocHy  of  the  Wind. 


MBm 
Hour. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

15 

90 


ao 

35 

40 
45 
50 
60 


100 


Feet 
per  Second. 


Perpendicular  Force  on  one  sauare  Foot 
in  Avoirdupois  Pounds  ana  Parts. 


1.47 

.005 

2.93 

.020? 

4.4 

.044  ( 

5^ 

.079? 

7.33 

.123  S 

14.67 

492? 

22. 

1.107  ( 

29.34 

1.968? 

3aG7 

3.075  S 

44.01 

4.429? 

51.34 

6.027  ( 

58.68 

7.873  ? 

66.01 

9.963  S 

73.35 

12.300 

89.02 

17.715 

117.36 

31.490 

146.7 

49iJ00) 

Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Gently  pleasant 

Pleasant,  brisk. 

Very  brisk. 

High  wind. 

Very  high  wind. 

Storm  or  tempest 
Great  storm. 
Hurricane. 

Hurricane    that    tears   up  trees,  and    carries 
buildings  before  it 


thus  fvoduced  may  be  perma- 
nt  and  generaL  extending  over  a  large 
iftioD  of  the  glolie ;  periodical,  as  in  the 
idim  ocean,  or  vamble  and  occasional, 
'i  at  least,  uncertain,  as  the  winds  in  tem- 
valB  dinutet.  General  or  permanent 
Enda  blow  always  nearly  in  the  same 
racdoiiy  and  are  called  tradt-winds. 
•  T.)  On  the  north  of  tlie  equator,  their 
ncdoD  is  from  the  north-east  (varying 
,  times  a  point  or  two  of  the  com})aE)s 
leh  way):  on  the  south  of  the  equator, 
mg  proceed  from  the  south-east  The 
igiD  <tf  them  is  this :  The  powerful 
eat  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies,  or  makes 
Tox»  xin.  18 


lighter,  the  air  of  that  region :  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  this  rarefaction,  rises,  and, 
to  supply  its  place,  a  colder  atmosphere 
from  each  of  the  temperate  zones  moves 
towards  the  equator.  But  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  polar  currents  in  the  ocean)  these 
north  and  south  winds  pass  from  regions 
where  the  rotatorv  motion  of  the  earth's 
surfiice  is  less  to  those  where  it  is  greater. 
Unable  at  once  to  acquire  this  new  veloci- 
ty, they  are  left  behind,  and,  instead  of 
being  nortii  and  south  winds,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth's  surface  did  not 
turn  round,  they  become  nortii-east  and 
south-east  winds.     The  space  included 
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between  the  second  and  fifth  degrees  of  by  westerly  winds.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
north  latitude  is  the  internal  boundary  of  sible,  howevery  to  return  by  the  suns 
the  two  winds ;  and  this  space  experi*  route,  because,  in  sailing  east,  wiy  must 
ences  calms,  frequendy  interrupted,  how-  be  made  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  get 
ever,  fay  violent  storms.  The  reason  why  beyond  the  re^pon  of  the  tiade  into  that  of 
it  is  situated  to  the  north  of;  instead  of  the  variable  winds.  Both  in  the  Atkntie 
exactly  at,  the  equator,  seems  to  be,  that  and  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  cnireoS  of  the 
tlie  northern  hemisphere  is  wanner  than  trade-winds  becomes  broader^  and  moie 
the  southern ;  for,  since  the  trade-winds  directly  east  in  its  course,  as  it  advances 
are  the  result  of  the  continual  ascent  of  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  those  exten- 
heated  air  in  the  equatorial  parts,  their  in-  sive  basins.  On  the  west  coast  of  Afika, 
temal  boundary  will  be  where  the  princi-  owing  to  the  rarefiurtion  which  the  air 
pal  ascent  is  going  on,  that  is,  where  the  undergoes  over  that  continent,  the  wind 
armual  temperature  is  the  highest,  which,  is  mo^y  turned  towards  the  shore :  from 
on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  ine-  cape  Bc^or  to  cape  Verde,  it  is  geoenOy 
quality  of  temperature  in  the  two  hemi-  north-west,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  & 
spheres,  will  not  be  at  the  eouator,  but  Thomas,  under  'the  equator,  it  bends 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  it  The  exter-  gradual] v,  'first  to  the  west,  and  then  to 
nal  limits  of  the  trade- winds  are,  at  a  me-  die  south-west  Along  the  coasts  of  Chile 
dium,  in  about  the  thirtieth  degrees  of  and  Peru,  a  south  wiml  prevails.  These 
north  and  south  latitude  respectively  ;  but  are  two  instances  of  the  intenuplioo 
each  limit,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  which  the  trade-winds  experience  in  the 
neighboring  tropic,  declines  farther  fix>m  neighborhoodof  large  masses  of  land.  Is 
the  equator.  The  position  of  the  sun  has  the  Indian  ocean,  the  south-east  mde- 
an  influence,  also,  on  their  strength  and  wind  prevails  between  USP  and  1CP  of 
direction ;  for.  when  that  luminary  is  near  south  latitude,  fix>m  within  a  few  domes 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  south-east  wind  of  the  east  side  of  Madaffsscar,  neai^  to 
becomes  gradually  more  southerly,  and  the  coast  of  New  HoUand;  but,  finom  the 
stronger,  and  the  north-east  weaker,  and  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  noii^ 
more  easterly.  The  effect  is  reversed  em  shores  of  that  ocean,  the  unifermity 
when  he  gets  towards  the  tropic  of  Capri-  of  the  tropical  movements  of  the  atmos- 
com.  The  trade- winds  would  blow  reg-  phere  is  destroyed  by  the  monsoons  (<l  x,), 
ularly  round  the  whole  globe  within  the  which  belong  to  the  class  of  periodical 
distance  of  about  tliirty  or  forty  degrees  winds.  These  blow  half  the  vear  fioni 
from  the  equator  each  way,  if  the  space  one  quarter,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
within  those  limits  were  all  covered  with  opposite  direction.  When  they  riiift,  va- 
\vater ;  but  the  uneven  surface  and  une-  riabic  winds  and  violent  storms  prevail 
qual  temperature  of  tlie  land  divert  and  for  a  time,  which  render  it  danfferous  to 
derange  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  put  to  sea.  They,  of  course,  miner  partial 
the  trade- winds  are  constantly  experien-  changes  in  particular  places,  owing  to  the 
ced  only  over  the  open  ocean.  The  larger  form  and  position  or  the  lands,  and  to 
the  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  they  other  circumstances ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
range,  the  more  steadily  they  blow ;  thus,  cient  to  give  their  general  limilB  and  di- 
in  the  Pacific,  they  are  commonly  more  rections.  Northward  fi!t>m  the  third  de- 
steady  than  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  in  grec  of  south  latitude,  a  south-west  wind 
the  South  than  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  blows  from  April  to  Uctober ;  fhxn  Octo- 
sailing  from  the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  on  ber  to  April,  a  north-east  These  mon- 
the  north  coast  of  South  America,  it  is  soons  extend  over  the  China  sea;  but  here 
hardly  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the  they  incline  more  to  the  direction  of  north 
vessel.  The  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  and  south.  Between  the  third  and  tenth 
from  Acapuico,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex-  degrees  of  south  latitude,  a  north-west 
ica,  to  the  Philippine  inlands,  is  performed  wind  blows  firom  October  to  April,  and  a 
with  equal  facihty ;  and,  if  there  were  a  south-east  during  the  other  six  months  of 
channel  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  year:  the  former  is  seldom  steady  in 
a  westward  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  open  sea ;  but,  in  De<^mber  and  Jan- 
China  would  be  more  speedy  and  safe  than  uary,  it  sometimes  extends  northward  a 
the  usual  navigation  thither  round  the  degree  or  two  beyond  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  only  interrup-  These  two  monsoons  have  the  ^ 
tion  to  the  evenness  of  this  voyage  would  strength  and  regularity  in  the  Jim 
\ie  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  and  thence  eastward  towards  ~ 
Mexico,  where  the  trade- wind  blows  im-  The  facts  above  exhibited  may  be  th 
petuously,  and  is  sometimes  interrupted  medup:    From  April  to  October  a  south- 
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It  wind  prerub  nordi  of  the  equator ;  strongly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  a  cool 

(tfaward  of  this,  a  south-east  wind :  breeze  sets  in  from  the  sea ;  but,  in  the 

m  Oelober  to  April,  a  north-east  wind  night,  the  atmosphere  over  the  lamd  is 

lh  of  the  equator,  and  a  north-west  cooled,  while  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 

frecn  the  equator  and  10^  of  south  lat-  the  air  over  it,  retains  a  temperature  near- 

ie;  ■oath  of  this,  the  usual  trade- wind,  ly  even  at  all  times;  accordinffly,  after 

ich  is  hi  motion  through  the  whole  sunset,  a  land-breeze  blows  off  the  shore. 

IT.    In  attempting  to  account  for  these  Tlio  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten 

ifViiMntt  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  in  the  forenoon,  and  lasts  till  six  in  the 

Kan  ocean,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  evening.    At  seven,  the  land-breeze  be- 

ia,  that  the  noith-east  and  south-east  ^ns,  and  continues  till  eight  in  the  morn- 

■MOOBBi  which  are  found  the  one  on  the  mg,  when  it  dies  awav.    These  alternate 

tfa  fend  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  breezes  are,  perhaps,  feh  more  powerfully 

equator,  are  nothing  more  than  tlie  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  elsewhere. 

ie-wnidB  blowing  for  six  months,  and  Their  effect  there  extends  to  a  distance 

n  aooceeded,  for  the  remainder  of  the  of. twenty  leagues  from  the  land.    During 

ir,  by  winds  directly  opposite.    It  is  summer,  the  sea-breeze  is  very  percepti- 

)  to  be  noticed  that  the  south-west  ble  on  the  coasts  of  the  Blediterraneoii, 

CMOon  in  the  northern,  and  the  north-  and  sometimes  even  as  far  north  as  Nor- 

■t  monsoon  in  the   southern,  hemi-  way.    We  thus  perceive  that,  within  tlie 

MR,  each  prevails  while  tlie  sun  is  limits  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  de- 

pendicular  to  their  respective  regions,  grces  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  the 

ey  are,  therefore,  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  carried 

mediate  presence  of  that  luminary.    If  on  with  great  rej^larity  ;   but,  beyond 

I  Indian  ocean  were  not  bounded,  as  it  these  limits,  the  wmds  are  extremely  va- 

br  land  on  the  north,  the  trade-ifiinds  riable  and  uncertain,  and  the  observations 

old  blow  over  it  (at  least  in  the  central  made  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactoiy 

la)  aa  they  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  theory  bv  which  to  explain  them.     It 

£  oceans.    But  it  is  well  known  that  appears,  however,  that,  beyond  the  region 

tCTi  owioff  to  its  transparency,  is  very  of  the  trade- winds,  the  most    frequent 

le  wanned  by  the  sun's  ravs,  whereas  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  firom 

\  bod  is  'powerfully  heated  bv  them ;  the  south-west  in  the  north   temperate 

weqiiently,  when  the  sun  is  Between  zone,  and  from  the  north-west  in  the 

I  equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  In-  south  temperate  zone.  This  remark  must 

^  Bmukf  and  the  adjaqent  countries,  be-  be  limitea  to  winds  blowing  over  tlic 

ne  much  hotter  than  the  ocean;  the  ocean,  and  in  maritime  countries ;  because 

over  them  is  rarefied,  and  ascends :  those  in  the  interior  of  continents  are  in- 

der  air  then  rushes  in  from  the  Indian  fluenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 

an,  and  a  south-west  wind  is  produced,  among  which  the  height  and  position  of 

ben  the  sun,  however,  has  crossed  to  chains  of  mountains  are  not  the  least  im- 

I  Booth  of  the  equator,  these  countries  portent     These  south-west  and  north- 

»me  gradually  cool,  and  the  north-  west  winds  of  the  temperate  zones  are 

t  tnde-wind  resumes  its  course.    At  most  probably  occasioned  in  the  following 

i  aame  time,  the  north-west  monsoon  manner :    In  tJie  torrid  zone,  there  is  a 

nmencea  in  the  southern  hcmiMpherc,  continual  ascent  of  air,  which,  afler  rising, 

Dooaequence  of  the  air  over  New  Ilol-  must  spread  itself  to  the  north  and  soudi 

d  being  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  the  in  an    opposite   direction  to  the  trade- 

1.   The  monsoons  in  the  Red  sea  blow  winds  below.    These  upper  currents,  b«- 

tbe  direction  of  the  shores ;  and  a  sim-  coming  cooled  above,  at  last  descend  and 

r  eflbct  is  observed  in  the  Mozambique  mix  themselves  with  the  lower  air:  part 

miel,  between  Africa  and  Madagascar,  of  them  may  perha|)s  fall  again  into  the 

wte  tlMSB  winds  follow  the  line  of  the  trade-winds;  and  the  remainder,  pursuing 

uuieL    On  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between  its  course  towanls  the  poles,  occasion  the 

;ie  St.  Augustine  and  the  islaiid  of  St.  north-west    and    south-west   winds    of 

fffflfiiMi^  and  ui  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  which  we  have  been  speaking.    It  has 

I  weM  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  pc-  also  been  conjectured  tnat  these  winds 

dieal  wimla  occur  somewhat  similar  to  may  freauently  be  caused  by  a  dccompo- 

I  monaoopt  of  Asia.     The  land  and  sition  or  the    atmosphere    towards  the 

h-bnezea,  which  are  common  on  coosts  poles,  from  part  of  the  air  beiner  at  times 

A  iahAda  situated  between  the  tropics,  converted  into  water.     (See  Hwrncant^ 

I  another   kind  of  periodical  winds.  Wkaiwinds,    Marmatian^   Simoom,   &c.) 

iring  the  day,  the  aur  over  the  land  is  The  following  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
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couree  of  the  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  1.  by  receiving  it  upon  aaOi  wliidi  «ra 

are  of  practical  interest.    They  are  taken  nearly  vertical,  and  which  yve  molioii  to 

from  a  statement  of  passages  made  from  an  axis  nearly  horizontal,  m  whieh  case 

1818  to  1827,  embracing  a  period  of  ten  the  machine  is  called  a  verficof  WM^mB, 

years,    and    comprising    188    complete  because  the  sails  move  in  a  vertical  pbnc; 

voyages.  <uid,  2.  by  receivinff  it  upon  vertical  wuk 

».T       -.r  _i-  which  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 

The  passages  from  New  York  ^^^  n^^^tion  ^  a  vertical  axk,  ia  which 

to  Liverpool,  durmg  this  pen-  case  it  is  called  a  horvmUtd  unmimaL 

od,  averaged  each  .......  i4  days.  ^  ^  horizontal  windmill  conaiflCB  of  ver 

Those  from  Liverpool  to  New  ^  ^^^  gg^^  moving  horizontaUy  round  a 

York,   ..........  .  .  .  .  38  vertical  arbor  or  windshaft,  no  mocioo 

Shortest  passage  from  New  York  ^^,^1^  ^rise  on  exposing  it  to  the  action 

to  Liverpool,  m  December,  •  •  16    "  of  the  wind,  as  the  effect  of  the  wind 

Longest,  in  Decemter,    ...  .  .  37    **  ^^^^  ^i^  gg^  on  one  aide  would  be 

Shortest  passaff^  from  Liver-  counterisalanced  by  its  acticm  upon  the 

pool  to  New  York,  Apnl  and  ^  corresponding  sails  on  the  opposite  nde. 

February, ............  22  Hence  it  is  necessaiy  either  to  screen  the 

Longest  passage,  December  to  ^      ^  g^y^  ^^  one  side  from  the  action  of  the 

February, /I    "  wind,  or  to  construct  the  sails  in  such  a 

These  passages  are  reckoned  from  city  to  manner  that,  when  thev  return  asainst  the 

city.  wind,  they  present  only  their  edge  to  its 

^^  •  -       •.T  ^r    t_  J  •  action.     The  method  of  screening  the 

The  passages  from  N.  York  averaged  in  ^turning  sails  from  the  wind  is  adopted 

January,  .  24  days.    July,  .  .  .  24  days.  ]„  Tartary  and  some  provinces  of  Spain, 

February,   24    «        August,.  .  23  and  is  the  most  simple  that  has  been  tried. 

March,  .  .  23    «        September,  25    "  ^^en  the  screen  is  not  used,  the  sails 

April, ...  24    «        October,  •  24    «  may    be   fixed    like    float-boarfs,   with 

May,  •  .  •  24    «        November,  ^    ||  hinges,  on  the  circumference  of  a  large 

June,  ...  25    "        December,  24    "  drum  or  cylinder,  so  that,  when  they  are 

Pamgee  from  Liverpool  ayemged  in  «°  T^'^'tt  "*'''{"'  ?*"  '.k*  7^^  *S 

Janu^  .  42<ky8.  \ruly,  ...  40  days.  '^  "'  "«•>»  '^«^  .^*«  ''^  .^ 

FebruirV,   40    «       Au^JiBt, .  .  36    «  ^^^,  ^^ey  return  against  the  wind,  Aey 

March,  ..36    «        September,  33    «  fold  down  upoujtt  circumference.    Other 

Aoril  34    "        October      37    "  mgcnious  methods  have  also  been  deT»e<l 

Irfiy,'  *.  ".  ■.  35    «        November,  38    «  <"«>r  bnnpng  back  the  sails  a{ninst  th« 

Juiie,  ...38    "       December  48    «  wnd.    h.  the  vertical  windimil,  oo  the 

'  '  other  hand,  tlie  arms  which  carry  the  aule 

See  Romney's  TabUau  dts    VentSy  &c.  revolve  in  a  plane  facing  the  wind.    In 

nParis,  180G,  2  vols.),  and  tlie  American  this  arrangement,  if  the  sails  were  in  the 

PhUosopkical  TVansactions  (New  Series,  same  plane  with    the  arms,    the  wind 

vol.  ii.).  would  fall  perpendicularly   upon   them, 

WivD  lysTRV WESTS.  (Sec  Instruments,)  and  merely  press  the  arms  against  the 

WiiNDMiLLs.     Pomponius  Sabinus  or  building,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 

Laetus,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  they  are  designed  to  move.     If)  on 

says  that  windmills  were  in  use  among  the  other  hand,  tlie  sails  were  perpendic- 

the  Romans;  but  the  silence  of  Vitruvius  ular  to  the  plane  in   which    the  anw 

and  Seneca,  who  have  spoken  of  the  ad-  move,  their  edges  would  be  presented  to 

vantages  of  wind,  have  led  many  writers  the  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  offier  no 

to  doubt    the    truth   of  this   statement,  resistance,  and  there  would  be  no  motioo. 

Some  authors  have  maintained  that  they  In  order  to  moke  the  arms  revolv)^,  the 

were  used  in  France  in  the  sixth  century,  sails  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  some 

while  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  direction  intermediate  between  those  of 

were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  cru-  the  wind  and  the  plane  in  which  the  anus 

saders;  and  Gibbon  (ch.Gl)  says  that  they  revolve.      In  determining  the   angle  at 

were  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  which  the  phuies  of  the  sails  sbouhi  be 

Asia  Minor.    It  is  certain  that  they  were  inclined  to  the  axis  of  motion,  or  th^ 

in  use  in  tlie  western  countries  of  Europe  direction  of  tlie  wind,  it  is  nirifaiv  to 

in  the  twelfth  century.    (See  Beckmann^s  consider  the  sail  in  motion ;  and  the  neg- 

IRstory  of  Inventions,  vol.  L)    When  wind  lect  of  this  element  in  the  calculation  hav 

is  Of n plowed  as  the  first  mover  of  ma-  led  to  very  great  errors  in  theoretical  oal- 

chineiy,  it  may  be  applied  in  two  ways —  culations.    The  sail  being  in  modon,  the 
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Teioeitioi  of  tbe  aiil  and  the  wind  must  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
boch  be  taken  into  account ;  for,  if  the  sail  vision  for  accommodating  the  resistance 
moved  befoie  the  wind  with  a  speed  equal  of  the  suls  to  the  degree  of  Violence  with 
to  that  of  the  wind  itself,  no  e^ct  would  which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  com- 
be produced.  The  efiect  will  depend  on  monly  done  by  clothing  and  unclothing  the 
die  difierence  of  the  velocities,  that  being  sails ;  that  is,  by  covering,  with  canvass 
the  velocity- with  which  the  wind  strikes  or  tliin  boards,  a  greater  or  smaller  por- 
ihe  naSL  Now,  as  the  obliquity  of  the  tion  of  the  frame  of  the  sails,  acconling 
■ail  to  the  wind  should  depend  on  die  to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  different  times'. 
Ibree  with  which  the  wind  acts  upon  it,  A  metliod  has  been  devised  for  producing 
and  as  thoee  parts  of  the  sail  which  are  the  same  effect,  by  altering  the  obliquity 
neerei  to  the  centre  of  motion  move  of  the  sails  ^  and  windmills  have  been  so 
more  slowly  than  thoee  which  are  more  mode  as  to  regulate  their  own  adjustment 
remoCe,  it  foUows  that  the  position  of  the  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  we  suppose 
nil  ehonld  vary  at  different  distances  a  windmill,  or  windwheel,  to  consist  of 
ftom  the  centre  of  rotation.  From  the  four  onus,  and  that  the  soils  were  con- 
experimeniB  of  Mr.  Smeaton  on  this  sub-  nected  to  these  arms  at  one  edge  by 
ject  (Philoeophioal  Transactions,  1759),  means  of  springs,  the  yielding  of^thcsc 
It  appean  that  the  following  positions  are  springs  would  allow  the  soils  to  turn  bock 
the  oest  Suppose  the  radius  to  be  di-  when  the  wind  should  blow  with  vio- 
vided  into  six  equal  parts,  and  call  the  lence ;  and  their  elasticity  would  bring 
fint  pert,  beginning  from  the  centre,  one,  them  up  to  the  wind  whenever  its  fbrcc 
the  eecond  two,  and  so  on,  the  extreme  alKited.  This  effect  has  been  produced 
pert  being  six : —  by  a  weight  acting  on  the  soils  through  a 
Antle  Angle  with  the  series  of  levers.  A  loose  iron  rod,  poss- 
wlth  Pianeof  Motion,  or  ing  through  tlie  Centre  of  the  axle  of  tlie 
No.       ^^^^      Angle  of  Weauier.  windwheel,    receives  the  oction  of  the 

i  *  "     y,      Iq  weight  ot  one  end,  ond  communicates  it 

«  •  •  •  Li 1^  to  the  soils  at  the  other. 

?•••!* ig  Windpipe    (trachea) ;    a  cartilaginous 

5  •  '  "  i2. ™  and  membranous  conol,  through  which 

6  '  "  fta     ••••••  ^y*  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.    Its  tipper 

part,  called  the  larynx,  is  composect  of 

Ae  it  is  neceanry  that  a  windmill  should  five  cartilages,  the  uppermost  of  which, 
free  the  wind  from  whatever  point  it  called  the  tpifrloUia  (q.  v.),  closes  the 
blow^  the  whole  machine,  or  a  port  of  it,  passage  to  the  lungs,  when  a  person  is  in 
muat  be  capable  of  turning  horizontally,  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  two  from 
Sometimea  the  whole  mill  is  made  to  turn  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  tlivroides,  or 
upon  a  strong  vertical  post,  and  is  there-  Adam%  apple,  and  the  annular,  which 
fore  called  a  post  mUl ;  but,  more  com-  r€tembles  a  ring,  may  be  felt  directly 
mool^,  the  roof  or  head  only  revolves,  under  the  skin.  The  various  cartilages 
eariTing  with  it  the  windwheel  and  its  of  tlie  larynx  are  united  to  each  other 
ahen,  tne  weight  being  supported  on  fric-  by  elastic  fibres,  and  ore  enabled,  by 
tion  rollerv.  In  order  that  the  wind  it?elf  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
mey  regulate  the  position  of  the  mill,  a  tract  the  passage,  and  perform  those  nu- 
large  vane,  or  weathercock,  is  placed  on  merous  motions  which  render  the  lar}7ix 
the  ride  which  ia  opposite  the  sails,  thus  so  important  as  an  organ  of  the  voice ;  for, 
taming  them  always  to  the  wind.  But  when  the  air  passes  directly  into  the  tra- 
in Inrge  mills  the  motion  is  regulated  by  cheo  through  a  wound,  it  produces  little 
a  amell  supplementary  windwheel,  or  or  no  sound.  (See  Vokt.)  From  the 
pair  of  nils,  occupying  the  place  of  the  larynx  the  canal  takes  the  name  of  trachea, 
vaney  and  aituatea  at  right  angles  with  and,  ofler  extending  as  for  down  as  the 
the  principal  windwheel.  When  the  fpurth  or  fif\h  vertebra,  it  divides  into  two 
windnull  ia  in  its  proper  position,  with  its  branches,  running  to  the  two  lobes  of  the 
abaft  parallel  to  the  wind,  the  supple-  lungs  ^q.  v.],  to  which  thev  are  distributed 
mentary  aaib  do  not  turn.  But  wlien  by  an  infinite  numlier  of  branches.  The 
die  fnnd  changes,  they  are  immediately  trachea  is  furnished  with  muscular  fibres, 
brought  into  action,  and,  by  turning  a  by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  which 
nriea  of  wheel  work,  they  graduallv  bring  it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself^ 
nrand  the  head  to  its  proper  position. —  and  also  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
At^utJMuni  ^  StiiU.  On  account  of  the  of  its  bore.  The  cartilages  of  the  trachea, 
ioooneiant  natiue  of  the  motion  of  the  by  keeping  it  constantly  open,  afibid  a 

18  • 
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free  passage   to  the  air,  which  we  are  them  overlooking  the  street;  and  tbej 

obliged  to  be  incessantly  respiring;  and  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  confined 

its  membranous  part,  being  capable   of  to  the  interior  court  of  the  house.    The 

contraction  or  dilatation,  enables  us  to  ancient  temples  had  not,  generally,  wio- 

receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or  dows :   some  exceptions,  howeror,  exist 

less  quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  ve-  to  this  observation.    Before  the  use  of 

locity,  as  may  be  required  in  singing  and  glass  became  common,  which  was  not 

declamation.    (See  Respiration,    For  the  till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

structure  of  the  windpipe  in  birds,  see  tury,  the  windows  in  England  seem  gen- 

Omitholoey,)     This  membranous  struc-  erally  to  have  been  composed  of  paper, 

ture  of  me  trachea   posteriorly,    seems  which,  properlv  prepared  with  oil,  forms 

likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  no  contemptible  defence  against  the  in- 

food  by  preveutinff  that  impediment  to  trusions  of  the  weather,  and  is  a  tolerable 

its  paasage  down  Uie  oesophaffus,  which  medium  for  the  admission  of  light.    Id 

might  be  expected  if  the  cartilages  were  warm  climates,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 

complete  rings.  windows  are  often  quite  open,  without 

Wind  Sails,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of  glass  or  any  translucent  medium  to  ad- 

the  common  sail-cloth,  and  are  usually  niit  light  while  it  excludes  the  air.    Id 

between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long,  Russia,  salt  is  used  to  clean  windows 

according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  are  from  frost,  on  account  of  its  efiect  in 

of  the  form  of  a  cone  ending  obtusely,  liquefying  this  substance.    It  is  rubbed 

When  they  are  made  use  o^  they  are  on  the  glass  with  a  sponge.    In  En|;kuid, 

hoisted  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds  or  windows  are  one  of  the  articles  8ub|ected 

more  of  their  height,  with  their  bases  dis-  to  taxation. 

tended  circularly,  and  their  apex  hanging  Windsor,  the  capiud  of  Hants  county, 

downwards  in  the  hatchways  of  the  ^ip.  Nova  Scotia,  is  situated  on  the  Avon  and 

Above  each  of  these,  one  of  the  common  the  St  Croix,  just  above  their  junction, 

sails  is  so  disposed  that  the  greatest  part  forty-five  miles  north  of  Halifax.    After 

of  the  air,  rushing  against  it,  is  directed  the  Avon  receives  the  St  Croix,  it  spreads 

into  the  wind  sail,  and  conveyed  into  into  a  wide  frith,  and  afterwards  flows 

the  body  of  the  ship,  to  promote  ventila-  into  the  basin  of  Minas.    The  rise  of  the 

tion,  &c.  Avon  at  Windsor  is  twenty  feet  at  neap 

Windermere  ;  a  celebrated  lake  in  the  tides,  and  thirty  at  sprinff  tides.  The 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  most  ex-  river  at  low  water  is  only  a  brook.  Wind- 
tensive  sheet  of  water  in  England.  It  is  sor  has  a  fine  situation,  and  contains  some 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Fumess  fells,  of  the  best  land  in  the  province.  Its 
and  is  distinguished  by  tlie  variety  of  principal  commercial  business  arises  fipom 
beautiful  prospects  which  it  exhibits.  It  its  gypsum.  This  is  carried,  in  great 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  north  quautitiei<,  to  St.  John's,  in  New  Bruns- 
to  south,  and  about  one  broad  on  an  aver-  wick,  to  be  shippe<i  thence  to  the  l\ 
age,  though  in  many  places  much  less.  States.    In  1828,  Windsor  contained  a 

Windham,  sir  William.    (See   Wynd-  university,  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a 

ham,)  jail,  and  houses  of  worship  for  Eptsco- 

WiNDHAM,  William.    (See  Appendix,)  palians,    Roman    Catholics,    Methodists, 

Window.  In  the  most  ancient  eras,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists ;  and  2065  in- 
the  windows  of  habitations  were  veiy  habitants.  The  charter  of  the  univeraty 
small  and  narrow ;  and  the  same  remark  bears,  date  May  12,  1802.  The  first  de- 
is  tnie  of  the  castles  and  other  edi-  grecs  were  conferred  in  1807.  The  nuro- 
fices  which  were  constructed  during  the  her  of  students  is  small.  The  ooQece 
middle  ages.  In  the  (tainting  on  the  contains  a  good  library  and  a  valuame 
Greek  vase  which  represents  Jupiter  philosophiciu  apparatus.  The  institutioo 
about  to  scale  the  window  of  Alcmena,  is  liberally  endowed.  There  is  a  coDeffi- 
thc  opening  is  exceedingly  small.  Ac-  ate  school  or  academy  subordinate  to  the 
cording  to  Seneca,  those  of  the  baths  of  university.  This  seminary  is  in  a  flour- 
Scipio  were  so  small  that  they  merited  ishing  state. 

not  the  name,  and  might  rather  be  de-  Windsor;   a   post-town  of  Windsor 

nominated  crevices.    As  the  Romans  im-  county,  Vermont,  situated  on  the  west 

proved,  however,  in  the  elegant  arts,  this  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  eighteen  miles 

particular  was  not  overlook^ ;  and  both  south  of  Dartmouth  college,  uid  sixty-one 

their  town  and  country  houses  were  dec-  south  of  Montpelier ;  lat  A3P  29^  N. ;  loo. 

orated  with  numerous  and  ample  win-  72^30^  W.;  population  in  1820, 2966 ;  in 

dows.    It  was  not  customary  to  have  1890,  3134.    It  is  a  pleasant  town^and 
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has  coanderaMe  manufiictures.    It  con-  north  aide  of  the  upper  court  are  termed 

taiDS  E  atale  prison  and  many  handsome  the  Star-buUding,  from  a  star  and  gaiter 

bouses.  in  the  middle  of  the  structure.    Amongst 

WiziDSoa,  or  New  Windsor  ;  a  town  those  shown  to  tlie  public  are  the  kmg 
in  BeiAshire,  England,  situated  on  the  and  queen's  guaid-chambers,  containing 
ri^t  bonk  of  the  Thames,  which  sepa-  a  fine  armory ;  the  queen's  presence- 
rates  it  fiom  Buckinghamshire,  twenty-  chamber,  hung  with  tapestry  representing 
rwo  miles  west  of  London ;  lat  5V  2d^  the  decapitation  of  Sl  Paul ;  the  boll- 
V. ;  population,  7103.  It  is  beautifully  room,  with  tapestry  depicting  the  months 
ntuatea  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has  of  the  year ;  die  queen's  bed-chamber,  in 
many  handsome  buildings ;  but  its  chief  which  is  a  state  bed ;  thebeautv-room,  so 
wnament  is  its  castle,  which  it  owes  to  called  from  the  portraits  of  Charles  II's 
IVUliani  the  Conqueror.  (See  the  next  l)eautie8,  with  which  it  is  decorated ;  the 
utide.)  On  the  south  side  of  tlie  town  king's  dining-room ;  tlie  king's  audience- 
is  Windsor  Great  Park,  well  stocked  chamber,  embellished  with  paintings  by 
inth  deer,  in  which  is  situated  the  cot-  West ;  the  king's  or  St  Georse's  chapel, 
tage  of  George  IV.  It  was  formerly  adorned  with  paintings  by  Verrio,  and 
fouiteen  miles  in  circuit,  but  lias  lately  carving  by  Gibbon ;  and  St.  Geoi^s  hall, 
been  much  enku^ged.  The  ganlcns  are  appropriated  to  the  order  of  the  garter, 
Bpocioiu  and  elegant  Windsor  forest,  and  containing  a  representation  of  the 
fifiy-flix  miles  in  curcuit,  was  originally  triumph  of  the  Black  Prince.  St. 
formed  for  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  a  Georj^'s  chapel,  or  the  collegiate  church 
favorite  amusement  of  many  of  tlie  Eng-  of  Windsor,  is  the  largest  and  most  ele- 
lish  sovereigns.  Windsor  sends  two  gant  of  the  three  roy^  chapels  in  Enjr- 
members  to  pariiament  land.    It  was  founded  by  Edwanl  ifi, 

WisrnsoK  Castle  was  originally  built  but  much  improved  by  Edward  IV,  and 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  elev-  afterwards  by  Henry  Vll.  The  interior 
enth  centurjr,  and  has  been  tlie  favorite  is  buik  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  the 
countiy  residence  of  the  English  kings  roof  is  supported  by  lofly  pillars.  On 
for  upwards  of  700  years.  It  stands  on  each  side  or  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  tfie 
a  hign  hiU,  and  commands  a  beautiful  sovereign  and  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
view  of  the  Thames  and  the  surrounding  garter,  with  their  arms,  banners,  &c. ; 
counties.  Edward  III  rebuilt  tlie  old  and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are  interred 
castle,  ud  added  St  George's  chapel ;  and  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Henry  VIII,  his 
numerous  changes  were  made  by  sue-  queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I,  and  a 
ceeding80vereigns,particularly  by  Charles  daughter  of  queen  Anne.  At  the  east 
IL  In  1834,  the  dilfl4>idated  condition  of  end  of  St.  George's  chapel  is  a  royal 
the  castle  sttracted  the  attention  of  parlia-  mausoleum,  fonnerly  called  Wolsey's 
ment,  and  a  grant  of  £300,000  was  mode  tomb-house,  from  that  cardinal  having 
fiw  restoring  it  Further  grants  have  l)egun  a  sumptuous  monument  here  for 
since  been  required,  and  tlie  whole  ap-  himself.  The  monument  was  lefl  unfin- 
pearsnce  of  the  building  has  been  much  ished,  and  the  building  fell  to  decay,  till 
improved  Iff  increasing  tlie  height  of  the  George  III  formed  it  into  a  mausoleum. 
walli^  inserting  larger  windows,  &c.  The  The  remains  of  George  III  and  his  wife, 
cssde  is  divi&d  into  two  wards,  the  Up-  of  his  sons,  Georp)  IV,  the  duke  of  York 
per  and  the  Lower,  with  a  round  tower  and  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  princess 
oetween  them,  called  the  Middle  ward ;  Charlotte,  with  her  infant  son,  are  depos- 
the  whole  covering  about  twelve  acres,  ited  here.  Among  tlie  recent  improve- 
aod  (brming  a  hollow  square,  three  of  the  luents  before  alluded  to,  are  the  new  gate- 
ouier  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  way,  called  George  tlie  Fourth'^  consist- 
magnificent  terrace.  The  inner  couit  is  ing  of  two  towers,  York  and  Lancaster, 
a  eomweted  building  of  three  sides,  the  100  feet  high ;  the  Octagon  tower,  which 
fimith  being  fbrm^  by  tlie  Round  tow-  is  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
er, or  keep.  The  Lower  ward  contains  ing,  being  1^  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the 
the  ecclesMStical  portions  of  the  edifice,  terrace ;  a  fine  gallery,  connecting  the 
including  St  George's  chafiel.  The  Up-  Octagon  tower  with  the  Stor-buildiog, 
per  wsra  is  fmrnra  by  tlie  round  tower  &r. 

on  the  west,  the  state  aparuneiits,  includ-  Windward  Islands  ;  one  of  the  di- 

iag  Sl  George's  hall,  on  die  north,  and  a  visions  of  the  Caribbean  islands,  so  called 

lange  of  domestic  apartments  on  the  east  in  opposition  to  anotlier  division  of  the 

ma  north,  communicating  with  the  state  same,  called  the  Leeward  islands,     (q.  v.) 

spaitmeniSb    The  royal  apartments  on  the  The  Windward  islands  are  Martinique, 
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St.  Lucia,  St  VinceDt,  Grenada,  Barbar  fermentation  mast  be  checked.    Tint  if 

does  and  Tobaco.  The  name  is,  however,  done  by  putting  the  wine  into  cloae  vea- 

differendy  appued  by  different  writers.  eels,  and  carrying  these  into  a  cellar  or 

Windward  Passaoe  ;  a  name  ffiven  other  cool  place.    The  wine  produced  by 

to  a  course  from  the  south-east  angle  of  this  first  fermentation  differs  entirelT  and 

the    island   of  Janwica,  extending  160  essentially  from  the  juice  of  mpesbefbie 

leagues,  to  the  north  side  of  Crooked  island,  fermentation.    Its  sweet  and  sacehariBe 

in  Uie  Bahamas.  taste  is  changed  into  one  that  is  very  diA 

Wine  ;  liquor  that  has  become  spiritu-  ferent,  though  still  agreeable  and  somewhic 

ous  by  fermentation.    The  invention  of  spirituous.    It  has  not  the  laxative  i|oafi- 

wine  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  fiible ;  ty  of  must,  but  aflects  the  head,  and,  if 

but  it  must  be  referred  to  very  remote  taken  immoderately,  occaaioiis  dninluB* 

times.    The  first  portion  of  the  fruit  of  ness ;  and,  when  distilled,  it  yiddL  ia- 

the  vine  which  had  been  pressed  by  ac-  stead  of  the  insipid  water  obtained  from 

cident  or  design,  and  allowed  to  remain  a  must,  genuine  alcohoL   When  any  liquor 

short  time  undisturbed,  would  be  found  undergoes  the  spirituous  fermeptatiop,aB 

to  have  assumed  new    and    surprising  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  at  the  same 

properties ;  and  the  method  of  preserving  time,  otherwise  the  fermentation  would 

for  constant  use  the  beverage  thus  obtain-  probably  be  very  quickly  completed,  and 

ed  would  soon  be  learned.    The  Egyp-  the  appearances  would  be  much  more 

tians  attributed  the  invention  to  Osins,  striking;  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  dii- 

the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  and  the  Latins  posed  to  fermentation,  this  motion  is  moiv 

to  Saturn.    Wine  was  in  common  use,  cjuick  and  simultaneous  than  in  another 

from  an  eariy  period,  among  the  He-  liquor    less    disposed.    Experience   haf 

brews ;  but  the  use  of  it  was,  for  a  long  shown  that  a  wine,  the  fermentation  of 

time,  forbidden  in  Rome,  and,  even  at  a  which  is  very  slow,  is  never  good*  and, 

later  period,  was  not  allowed  to  women,  therefore,  when  the  weather  is  too  eoldf 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  poured  out  li-  the  fermentation  is  accelerated  by  beatint 

bations  to  the  gods  upon  the  ^und  or  the  place  in  which  the  wine  is  made.    A 

table ;  and  the  custom  of  drinking  to  the  too  nasty  and  violent  fermentatioo  is  also 

health  of  distinguished  persons,  or  absent  hurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of 

friends,  also  prevailed  in  both  nations,  some  of  the  spirit      However,  we  mav 

(See  FecuU  of  the  indents.) — The  vine  distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method  oi* 

does  not  thrive  except  between  35°  and  making  wines  of  mpcs,  two  periods  in 

50^  of  latitude ;  in  higher  latitudes,  the  the  fermentation,  £e  first  of  which  lasm 

grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity,  and  the  during  the  appearance  of   the  sensible 

vrine  is  weak,  liable  to  sour,  and  destitute  effects  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the 

of  the  generous  flavor  which  character-  CTeatest  number  of  fermentable  particlf» 

izes  that  produced  in  more  favorable  re-  ferment.     Afler  this  first  eflbrt  of  frr- 

grions.    In  warmer  climates,  the  saccha-  mentation,  these  effects  sensibly  dtminisb. 

rino  matter  predominates,  and  a  complete  and  ought  to  be  stopped  for  reasons  here- 

decoroposition  cannot  bo  effected.    (See  after  to  be  mentionea.    The  fermentativf 

Vine.)    The  juice  of  the  grape,  when  motion  of  the  liquor  then  ceases.    The 

newly  expressed,  and  before  it  has  begim  heterogeneous  parts,  that  were  suspended 

to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and,  in  common  in  the  wines  by  this  motion,  and  render 

language,  ttreef  wine.    It  is  turbid,  has  an  it  muddy,  are  separated,  and  form  a  sedi- 

agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste,  and  ment  called  lees,  afler  which  die  wine  be- 

is  very  laxative.     When    the    must    is  comes  clear.    But  though  the  operatioo 

pressed  from  the  grapes,  and  put  into  a  is  then  considered  as  finished,  and  tbf 

proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a  tempera-  fermentation  apparently  ceases,  it  docs 

ture  of  between  55°  and  60^,  a  gradual  not  really  cease  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  cqb- 

formentation  ensues.   Bubbles  of  carbonic  tinned  in  some  degree  if  we  woukl  have 

acid  gas  (fixed  air)  rise  to  the  surface,  good  wine.'    In  this  new  wine,  a  pait  of 

bringing  along    with    them    the    skins,  the  liquor  probably  remains  that  has  not 

8ton3S,  and  other  grosser  mattere  of  the  fermented,  and    which    afterwards  fer- 

grapes,  and  which  form  a  scum,  or  soft  ments,  but  so  very  slowly  that  none  of 

spongy    cnist,    that    covere    the    whole  the  sensible  effects  produced  in  the  ^xu 

liquor.    Afler  a  time,  the  crust  becomes  fermentation  arc  here    perceived.    The 

stiff,  is  broken  in  pieces  by  the  ascending  fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues  in 

gas,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  hquor.  the  wine,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  tisae, 

When  this  takes  place,  if  we  would  secure  although   in  an  imperceptible   nnsDner; 

a  good  and  generous  wine,  all  sensible  and   this    is  the  second  period  of  tfas 
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|iiritiioii8  fennentation,  which  may  be  certain  wines  to  indu]ee  taste  or  caprice ; 
ailed  the  imperceptible  fennentation.  The  but  thev  are  not  regarded  as  suited  to  daily 
fieetB  of  this  fermentation  are  the  grad-  use.  Wines  for  daily  use  ought  to  have 
ibI  incraue  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  undergjone  so  completely  the  sensible  fer- 
nd  of  the  separation  of  the  acid  salt,  mentation,  that  the  succeeding  lermenta- 
slied  fcnto',  from  the  wine.  As  the  tion  shall  be  insensible,  or,  at  least,  very 
Hie  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disagreeable,  nearly  so.  Wine,  in  which  the  first  fer- 
t  is  evident  that  the  wine,  which,  by  mentation  has  been  too  far  advanced,  is 
neeui  of  the  insensible  fennentation,  has  liable  to  worse  inconveniences  than  that 
icquind  more  alcohol,  and  has  discn-  in  which  the  first  fermentation  has  been 
(aged  itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  tar-  too  quickly  suppressed ;  for  every  ferment- 
BT,  oujght  to  be  much  better  and  more  able  liquor  is,  trom  its  natim^  in  a  con- 
ipeeable ;  end  for  this  reason  chiefly  old  tinual  intestine  motion,  more  or  less 
noes  are  universally  better  than  new.  strong,  according  to  circumstances,  firom 
3ut  inaennble  fermentation  can  only  ripen  the  first  instant  of  the  spirituous  ferment- 
md  melionte  the  wine  if  the  sciisihle  ation  till  it  is  completely  purified ;  hence 
ennentation  have  regularly  proceeded,  from  the  time  or  the  completion  of  the 
ind  been  stopped  in  due  time.  We  know  spirituous  fermentation,  or  even  before 
refteinlv  that,  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not  the  wine  begins  to  under^  the  acid  or 
leen  efiowed  for  the  first  period  of  the  acetous  fermentation.  This  acid  fer- 
ennentation,  the  uufermcnted  matter  that  mentation  is  very  slow  and  insensible, 
emainfl^  being  in  too  large  a  quaiitit}-,  when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  closo 
iriU  then  ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  closo  vessels  and  in  a  cool  place ;  but  it  gradu- 
rvmplB,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and  ally  advances,  so  that  in  a  certain  time 
frill  occasion  eflects  so  much  more  sen-  the  wine  l)ecouics  coni))lcte]y  sour.  This 
rible  as  the  first!  fermentation  shall  have  evil  cannot  be  remedied,  because  the  fer- 
ieen  sooner  interrupted;  hence  these  mentation  may  advance,  but  cannot  be 
irinea  are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  revened.  Wine  merchants,  therefore, 
KHnetimeB  break  the  contain uig  vessels,  when  their  wines  l)ecome  sour,  can  only 
Srom  the  large  quantitiesof  air  disengaged  conceal  or  remove  this  acidity  by  alkalies 
juring  the  fermentation.  We  have  an  or  alkaline  earths.  But  these  additions 
inatance  of  these  effects  in  the  wine  of  communicate  to  wine  a  dark,  greenish 
Champagne,  and  in  others  of  the  same  color,  and  a  taste  which,  though  not  acid, 
kind  ;  the  sensible  fermentation  of  which  is  somewhat  disagreeable.  Besides,  cal- 
ls interrupted,  or  rather  suppressed,  tiiat  careous  earths  accelerate,  considerably, 
they  'may  have  this  sparkling  quality.  It  the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of 
is  well  known  that  these  wines  make  tiie  the  wine.  Oxides  of  lead,  havuiff  the 
DOtfa  fly  out  of  the  bottles;  that  tiiey  property  of  fonning  with  the  acid  of  vin- 
Bparide  and  froth  when  they  are  poured  egar  a  salt  of  an  agreeable  saccharine 
into  glasses ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  have  a  taste,  which  does  not  alter  the  color  of  the 
taste  much  more  lively  and  piquant  than  wine,  and  which,  besides,  has  the  advan- 
irines  that  do  notsparkle ;  but  this  spark-  tagc  of  sto}>piug  fermentation  and  putre- 
ling  quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending  faction,  nnght  l>c  employed  to  remedy 
on  it,  are  only  caused  by  a  considerable  the  acidity  of  wine;  if  lead  and  all  its 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gan,  which  is  preparations  were  not  fieniicious  to  health, 
oisenaaged  during  the  confined  fermenta-  as  they  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and 
tion  that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close  even  death  when  taken  internally.  If 
yesaels.  This  air,  not  having  an  opjiortu-  wine  contain  oxide  of  lead,  it  may  be 
DiCy  of  escaping,  and  of  l)eing  dissipated  discovered  hy  trnnsmitting  through  a  por- 
ss  fiM  ss  it  IS  disengaged,  and  being  in-  tion  of  it,  in  a  wine-glass,  a  current  of  sul- 
terposed  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine,  phureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  cause 
combines,  in  some  measure,  witii  them,  a  glistening,  black  precipitate  of  sujphuret 
and  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it  of^lead.  (See  Fer m«9i/afion,  and  Vinegar,) 
doea  to  certain  mineral  waters,  in  which  When  the  wine  has  attained  a  sufficient 
itproduoesnoBriy  the  same  effects.  When  degree  of  maturity,  it  is  freed  from  the 
tins  aur  is  entirely  disengaged  from  these  lees,  by  being  racked^  as  it  is  termed, 
wines,  they  no  longer  sparkle,  but  lose  into  a  clean  cask ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
llieir  brisk  taste,  and  necome  insipid,  vent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation,  it  is 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  wine  ac-  subjected  to  the  operation  of  sulphuring. 
qoiiea,  in  time,  when  its  first  fennenta-  This  process  is  generally  performed  by 
Hon  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long,  means  of  sulphur  matches,  applied  to  the 
""^        qualities  are  given  purposely  to  cask  into  which  the  wine  is  to  be  racked, 
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and,  should  the  fermentation  still  contin-  burnt  sugar,  iron,  &c     Both 

ue,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  necessa-  requu«  to  be  managed  with  great  defieacj 

ry.     Sometimes  must,  strongly  impreg-  and  skill. 

nated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  is  aidd^  Wines  are  red,  when  the  Mack  giqw, 

to  the  wine,  and  answers  the  same  pur-  with  its  skin,  has  been  usedL  and  of  more 

pose.    After  sulphuring',  the  greater  pro--  or  less  yellowish-white  color,  when  the 

portion  of  wines  require  to  be  further  white  ffrape,  or  even  when  the  Uack 

cliurifted,  or  fined,  before  they  attain  a  due  grape,  freed  of  its  skin,  has  been  employ- 

brighmess.  For  this  purpose,  various  sub-  ed.    Wines,  vnrh  respect  to  their  firop- 

stances  are  used,  which,  by  their  chemi-  erties,  may  be  dividea  into  three  prina- 

cai  or  mechanical  action,  unite  with  such  pal  divisions,  viz.  1.  the  attrinfent  or  dry 

materials  as  disturb  the  purity  of  the  wine,  ttints;  such  are  those  of  Ahcant,  Bor- 

and  precipitate  with  them  to  the  bottom,  deaux.  Burgundy,  Sherry,  M adeira.  Itr. 

The  sub^ances  in  general  use  are  isin-  These  wines  contain  a  snudl  quantity  of 

glass  and  the  white  of  eggs ;  but,  as  these  tannin,  which  gives  them  a  taste  more  or 

are  of  a  putrescent  nature,  gum  Arabic  less  harsh.  2.  The  sweet  irutet,  such  an 

has  been  used  instead  of  them.  In  Spain,  Malaga,    Rota,  Rivesaltes,    LiumL  ' 

-•  •  •^_ ? _*; —    ^l^.^£.^A       ^_T„" -     ._t t_i_    1 .^ 


the  white  wines  are  sometimes  clarified  containing  a  tolerably  lane  cpuuntiQr  of 

with  fuller's  earth :    powdered    marble,  sugar,  which  has  escaped  lennentalioB. 

gypsum,  heated  flints,  oeech- wood  chips.  And,  3.  the  foaming  or  spcarMmg  vnet, 

sand,  &C.,  are  also  used.    When  the  wine  such  as  champagne,  whicli,  being boitkd 

has  thus  been  prepajred,  it  is  almost  al-  up  before  they  have  undei^ne  a  perfect 

ways  iMdUaUdj  as  it  is  called,  before  it  is  fermentation,  contain  a'la^  quantiiy  oT 

ready  for  the  market;  and  very  little  wine  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution.     All  the 

ia.  in  fact,  a  simple  or  natural  liquor.  One  wines  give,  on  analysis,  veiy  nearly  the 

of  Uie  most  comnion  processes  of  medi'ca-  same  products,  viz.  water,  alcohol,  a  Ui- 

tion  is  mixing  difterent  wines   together,  tie  mucilage,  coloring  principles^  super- 

sometimes  of  the  same  quality  or  country,  tartrate  of  potaasa,  tartrate  of  hoM,  acelie 

but  often  of  difterent  ones.    For  this  pur-  acid ;  ax}d  some  of  them  contain,  beaidai^ 

pose,  that  season  is  chosen    in  which  carbonic  acid;  finally,  a  yery    volatik 

the  wines  show  a  disposition  to  renew  principle,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  iso- 

their  fermentation.    They  are  then  said  lated,  and  to  which  the  peculiar  flavor  or 

to6ear  the  fret ;  and  the  operation  is  called  bouquet  of  the  wine  has  been  attributed. 

fretHng'Xn,    The  mixmg  different  wines  To  the  presence  of  alcohol  they  areprio- 

always  disturbs  both,  so  that  they  tend  to  cipally  mdebted  for  their  gjinmUint  and 

ferment  again ;  and  when  the  fermentation  diffusible  properties ;  and  tliis  prineipie, 

is  determined,  they  form  a  proper  com-  which  may  be  separated  by  ^t^ii^hM* 

pound.    In  the  wine  countries,  particular  exists  in  them  in  very  different  propor- 

grapes  (rough,  or  colored,  or  astringent,  tions,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  lUloir- 

or  high-flavoredj  are  cultivated  for  the  ing  table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brande  >— 
mere  purpose  of^  mixing  their  juice  with 

that  of  others.     Another  process  is  that  Mames  of  the  Wmes.MaU  and  SpirUm^m 
of  mixing  brandy  with  the  natural  liquor.  Liquors,  and  the  Proportion  ^  jUethU 
The    tendency  of  this  substance,  thus  (specific  gravity  0.825)  in  mu  kumdr^d 
mixed,  is  to  decompose  the  wines  in  pro-  Paris  of  these  Liquids  by  J^kanart. 
cess  of  time,  causing  the  extractive  mat- 
ter, or  mucilage,  to  be  deposited,  as  well        Lissa  faverage) 3S.41 

as  the  color,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  dc-        Marsala  (average) 25j09 

stoy  their  lighmess  and  flavor.  Few  wines        Port  (average) 33^ 

naturally  possess  much  flavor ;  and  the  Madeira^  and  red  or  Burgundy 

same  is  true,  to  a  great  degree,  of  color.  Madeira  (average) 2127 

It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  business  of  Xeres  or  Sherry  (average) .  .  •  .  19J7 

the  manufacturer  to  communicate,  arti-        Teneriffe * 19J79 

ficially,  such  a  flavor  and  color  as  the        Lachryma  Christi 19.70 

taste  of  the  customer  demands.    This  re-        Constantia  (white) 19.75 

suit  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  some  of  Ditto         (red) 1SJ98 

which  continue  a  secret.     The  flavor,        Lisbon 18L9A 

however,  is  oHen  generated  by  the  appli-        Cape  Muscat 1&9S 

cation  of  bittor  almonds,  oak  chips,  orris-        Roussillon  (average) 1&13 

root,  wormwood,  rose-water,  &c.,  while        Malaga 17SB 

color  is  produced  by  the  use  of  d^e-        Hermitage  (white) 1743 

woods,  logwood,  &C.,  berries,  oak  chips.        Malmsey  Madeira 16LA 
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I l£k5S  on  the  brain,  notwithBtanding  the  Bmall 

Bux  wine  or  claret  (avenge)  15.10  jwoportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  ezer- 

ame 14i23  cise  likewiae  a  very  decided  diuretic  in- 

imdy  (avenge] 14.57  fluence.  In  resard  to  the  dietetic  or  med- 

14.63  ical  qualities  ofthedifierentsortii  of  wines, 

ipagne  (mSQ) 13.80  we  copy  the  following  observations  from 

tto        (qparkling) 12.61  Henderaon's  valuable  work  (Histoiy  of 

Hennhaga 12.32  Wines,  quarto,  1824),  from  which  we 

le  Gnve 13.37  have  borrowed  largely  in  compiling  this 

dignae 12.89  article,  ^'l.  Among  the  bride  wines,  chani- 

rOcie 12.32  pagnermay  be  considered  the  best,  and  is 

lidi  wine  (avenge) 12.08  the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk  in 

ly 9.88  considerable   quantity.     The  wines  of 

nbeny  wine 11.84  Champagne  intoxicate  speedily,  probably 

r  (hiipMSt  avenge) 9.87  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 

»  (lowest  ditto) 5M  which  they  abound,  and  the  volatile  state 

1 7.32  in  which  their  alcohol  is  held ;  and  the 

[avenge) 6i87  excitement  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agree- 

fD  stout 6.80  able  character,  and  shorter  duration,  than 

Br  (aveiBge) 4M  that  which  is  caused  by  any  other  species 

B  beer 138  of  wine,  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion 

dj 53J39  less.    Hence  the  moderate  use  of  such 

I .« 53.68  wines  has  been  found,  occasionally,  to  as- 

51.60  sist  the  cure  of  hypochondriacal  affections 

akegr 54.32  and  other  nervous  diseases,  where  the  ap- 

I  ditto 53.90*  plication  of  an  active  and  diffusible  stimu- 
lus was  indicated.    The  opinion  which 

ctioQ  of  wines  upon  the  animal  prevails  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion  the 

ay  depends  principally  upon  the  gout,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  in- 

y  of  alcohol  they  contain.    How-  frequency  of  that  disorder  in  the  province 

certain  given  quantity  of  wine  does  where  they  are  made ;  but  they  are  aen- 

in  the  same  way  as  a  mixture  of  erally  admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to  those 

I  ind  water  in  the  same  propor-  habits  in  which  that  disorder  is  already 

and  certain  wines,  yielding  on  dis-  formed,  especially  if  it  has  originated  from 

1  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  addiction  to  stronger  liquors.    With  re- 

iMLdo  not  inebriate  with  the  same  apect  to  this  class  of  wines,  however,  it  is 

•  This  difierence  must  be  ascribed  to  be  observed  that  they  are  dnink  too 

▼■cloua  kinds  of  combinations  in  often  m  araw  state,  when,  of  course,  they 

alcoliol  exists  in   these  complex  must  prove  least  wholesome ;  and  that,  in 

iB,    Astringent  wines  act  as  tonics  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  cel- 

mulaiitB ;  and  the  sparkling  wines,  lars,  and  other  causes  which  accelerate 

act  ao  promptly  and  so  powerfully  their  consumption,  they  are  veiy  rarely 

kept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect 

OD  thb  nbjeet  Hendertoo  remarks,  that  maturity.  It  is  also  wortliy  of  notice,  that, 

the  wiocii  anahned  by  Brando  were  mix-  in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness,  and 

lfS;;^i««l.^'j^r^^^  promote  effervescence,  the  manufiictuie™ 


•ad  roraiihes  ihefoDoWing  additions  and  F'"«""«'  c.*crTc«;cuQc,  u.o  iii«.uiac^urc» 

oM>—  of   champagne  commonly  add  to  each 

bottle  a  portion  of  sirup,  composed  of 

• J|-^  sugar-candv    and  cream  of  tartar,  the 

laatiii .' .  .  .  .' .  .                        .  14!fl0  ^''^f^^  frotting  kinds  receiving  the  largest 

ila  ...  .  .                               .  1C.40  quantity.    Therefore,  contraiy  to  the  pre- 

iik 7.3(>  vailing  opinion,  **  when  the  wine  sparkleth 

"j*ww  • 8.71  in  the  glass,  and  moveth  itself  aright,"  it  is 

T!T^{iSm i2'2  "»ost  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes 

*       ' of  age  should  counter\'ail  all  its  noxious 

f  dMM  winef  are,  indeed,  artificially  com-  properties.    2.  The  red  wines  of  Burgun- 

d ;  but  it  ii  iheir  artificial  itren||[th  that  it  is  ay  are  distinguished  by  greater  spirituos- 

Mimbia  u>  ondersund,  because  they  arc  ity,  and  a  powerful  aroma.    Owmg,  per- 

«ud  m  a  naiorajstate.    It  should  be  also  haps,  to  the  predominance  of  the  latter 

9d  that  miieh  of  the  wine  here  analysed  IS  ^JZlt^i^    ♦uJ«  ..»   •»..«!.  ».»•»  k»«*:.«» 

deapmslyrorthetasteoftheBritishmar.  Pnnciple,  th^  are  much  more  heating 

d  dwl  ia  tins  eouairy  we  iccdTe  it  in  a  "^^^  many  other  wmes  which  contain  a 

larger  proportion  of  alcohoL    The  exhil- 
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anition,  however,  which  they  cauM,  is  sence  of  acidity.  6L  Of  all  die 
more  innocent  than  that  resulting  fiom  wines,  however,  those  of  Madeira,  wbeo 
die  use  of  heavier  wines.  The  better  sorts  of  good  quali^,  seem  the  best  adapted  to 
may  be  sometimes  administered  with  ad-  invalids  ;  bemg  ec^ually  spirituoiis  as 
vantage  in  disorders  in  which  stimulant  Sherry,  but  poesessmff  a  more  delieMe 
and*  subastringent  tonics  are  required,  flavor  and  aroma,  and,  Uiouf^  often  sliclit- 
The  same  ob^rvation  will  apply  to  the  ly  acidulous,  agreeing  better  widi  dyi- 
wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  lighter  red  peptic  habits.  Some  have  thon^H  them 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  3.  Possess-  oeneficial  in  cases  of  atonic  goot,  proba- 
ing  less  aroma  and  8i)irit,  but  more  astrin-  biy  without  much  cause ;  for  whenever  a 
gency,  than  the  produce  of  the  Bur^ndy  disposition  to  inflammatory  diaoiden  a- 
vineyards,  the  growths  oftheBordelais  are  ists,  the  utility  of  any  sort  of  (enueuteJ 
perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest  for  daily  licjuors  is  very  doubtfuL  7.  The  liriit 
use,  as  they  rank  among  the  most  perfect  wmes  of  the  Rhine,  and  thoee  of  ttie 
light  wines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxica-  Moselle,  are  nmch  more  refrigennt  diao 
tion  so  readily  as  most  others.  They  any  of  the  preceding,  and  are  freqnendj 
have,  indeed,  been  condenmed  by  some  prescribed,  in  the  countries  where  they 
writers  as  productive  of  gout,  but,  I  ap-  grow,  with  a  view  to  their  dimnedc  prap- 
prehend,  without  much  reason.  That  erties.  In  certain  species  of  fever,  ae- 
with  those  people  who  are  in  the  practice  companied  by  a  low  pube  and  nett 
of  soidung  large  quantities  of  Port  and  nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been  mud 
Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch  in  claret  to  possess  considerable  efficai^,  and  may 
may  bring  on  a  gouty  paroxysm,  is  very  be  given  with  more  safety  than  moat  oib- 
poesible ;  but  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  er  kinds ;  as  the  proportion  of  aleohol  ia 
chiefly  to  the  transition  from  a  strong  bran-  them  is  small,  audits  effects  are  mode- 
died  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — a  transi-  rated  by  the  presence  of  firee  acids.  TImj 
tion  almost  always  followed  by  a  greater  are  also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminhh 
or  less  derangement  ofthe  digestive  organs,  ing  obesity.  8.  It  is  difficult  to  oooiee- 
Besides,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  liquor  ture  on  what  circumstances  the  ancieiili 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  founded  their  belief  in  the*  iDnocaoai 
claret  is  generally  a  compounded  wine,  oualities  of  sweet  wines,  contrasted  with 
It  is  therefore  unfair  to  impute  to  the  the  drier  and  more  fully  fermented  kinda 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  those  mischiefi  They  mov  not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and, 
wliich,  if  they  do  arise  in  the  manner  as  they  cloy  sooner  upon  the  palate,  are 
alleged,  arc  probably,  in  most  uistances,  perhaps  generally  drunk  in  greater  rood- 
occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  other  viu-  eration.  When  new,  they  are  exceediof- 
ta^  of  less  wholesome  quality.  4.  The  ly  ant  to  disorder  the  stomach  ;  and  when 
wmes  of  Oporto,  which  abound  in  the  used  too  freely,  they  produce  all  the  same 
astringent  principle,  and  derive  additional  effects  as  the  heavier  dry  wines.  In  their 
potency  from  the  brandy*  added  to  them  more  perfect  state,  they  may  answer  the 
previously  to  exportation,  may  be  ser-  purpose  of  agreeable  and  useflil  coidiah ; 
viceable  m  disonders  ofthe  alimentarv  but,  as  the  excess  of eaccharine  matlcr 
canal,  where  gentie  tonics  are  required,  retards  their  stimulant  operation^  tbej 
But  the  gallic  acid  renders  tiiem  unfit  for  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  small  qoaoli- 
weak  stomachs ;  and  what  astringent  vir-  ties  at  a  time.** 

tues  they  show  will  be  found  in  greater  f fines,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Our  Em- 
perfection  in  the  wines  of  Alicaut  and  its  will  only  permit  us  to  touch  upon  tbii 
Rota,  which  contain  more  tannin  and  less  part  of  the  subject  Among  the  Greeks 
acid.  The  excitement  they  induce  is  of  and  Romans,  the  sweet  wines  were  thoae 
a  more  sluggish  nature  than  that  attend-  most  commonly  in  use ;  and,  in  preparing 
ing  the  use  of  the  purer  French  wines,  their  wines,  the  ancients  oft^  luipii 
and  does  not  enliven  the  fancv  in  tiie  sated  them  until  they  became  of  the 
same  degree.  As  a  frequent  beverage,  consistence  of  honey,  or  even  thicker, 
they  are  unquestionably  nmch  more  These  were  diluted  with  water  prefioudly 
pernicious.  5.  For  a  long  time,  the  vin-  to  their  being  drank ;  and,  indeed,  the 
tages  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  sacks,  habit  of  mixing  wine  with  water  seenv 
properly  so  called  (see  Sack),  were  pre-  to  have  prevailed  much  more  in  antiqaicy 
fenred  to  all  others  for  medicinal  purposes,  tlian  in  modem  times.  Among  the  Drio- 
The  wines  of  Xeres  (Sherry)  still  recom-  cipal  Greek  wines,  the  Maronean  ana  It- 
mend  themselves  by  the  almost  total  ab-  marian  were  of  Thracian  growth :  die 
•These  remarks  arc  more  particulariyoppUca-  Pramnian,  of  uncertain  growth,  was  a 
ble  to  the  Port  intended  for  the  British  market.  Strong,  hard,  astringent  liquor,  rasemboBg 
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but  tiw  hMcioiw  Bweet  wines  are  iroin  the  island  which  produces  it,   is 

orile  topics  of  the  Grecian  drinking  much  used  in  this  country.    There  is  a 

Th^  were  chiefly  the  products  great  diflerence  in  the  flavor  and  other 

loDjBii  and  .£gwi  isles.    The  qualities  of  the  Madeira  wines :  the  best 

fkonous  lor  its  exquisite  aroma,  are  produced  on  the  south  side  of  the 

lor  its  delicious  flavor,  and  islpud :  they  ma^  be  kept  for  a  very  long 

was  a  generous  sweet  wine,  period,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  often 

ngby  age  a  delicate  odor  of  the  sent  long  voyages  in  warm  climates,  to 

jTbe  Ariusian  .or  Arivisian,  and  mellow  them.    They  are  naturally  very 

anMDy  called  by  Virgil  the  king  of  strong,  but  commonly  receive  an  addi- 

wera  products  of  Chios.    Besides  tion  of  brandy  when  racked  ofl*.    The 

od  ocber  indigenous  growths,  seve-  Madeira  wines  retain  their  qualities  un- 

leui  and  Asiatic  wines  enjoyed  a  impaired  in  both  extremes  of  climate,  suf* 

jmtation  aroong^e  Greeks.    The  fenng  no  decay,  and  constantly  improving 

MB  wines  were   of  the    choicest  as  tliey  aiQvauce  i&.age.    Indeed,  tney  are 

:  the  wines  of  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia,  not  in  condition  until  they  have  been  kept 

.fimgrancy  with  the  Lesbian:  the  for  ten  years  in  wood,  and  afterwards 

iriiMS  of  Hareotis  and  Tsenia,  in  allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time 

were  dao  fiunous  for  their  deli-  in  bottle ;  and  even  then  they  will  hardly 

finme.    The  finest  wines  used  by  have  reached  the  utmost  perfection  of 

were  th^  produce  ^f  Cam-  which  tliey  are  susceptible.    When  of 

v.)b  which  formed  one  continued  good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  de- 

„j    T^  Qecuban  was  a  gencirous,  scribed,  they  lose  all  tlicir  original  harsh- 

ine,  but  apt  to  aflect  the  head,  and  ness,  and  acquire  that  agreeable  puiigcn- 

ig  odIv  after  a  long  term  of  years,  cy,  that  bitter  sweetishnees,  which  was  so 

alemian,  according  to  Henderson,  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  an- 

MroDg,  durable  wme,  being,  when  tiquity,  uniting  great  strength  and  rich- 

Nigbt  haiah  and  fiery,  and  requir-  ncss  of  flavor  with  an  exceedingly  fira- 

belcepc  a  long  time,  before  it  at-  grant  and  diflusible  aroma.    The  nutty 

a  due  degree  of  mellowness.    The  taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  not 

wa  a  delicate,  light  wine,  the  fa-  communicated,  as  some  have  imagined, 

of  Augustus,  but  not  even  men-  by  means  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is  in- 

bf  Horace,  who  had  a  decided  herent  in  tlie  wine.    The  following  state- 

cdoD  fiMT  the  strong  wines.    The  ment  of  wines  imported  into  the  U.  States 

an  appears  to  have  been  a  species  for  the  years  ending  (Sept.)  1829  and 

onuan.    The  Calenum,  Caulinum  1831,  indicate  tlie  quantity  used  in  this 

tiMMim  were  also  highly  prized  by  country. 
The  Albanian,  when  prop- 
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Btured,  was  an  exceUent  drv  wine.  ^«""  ^^^g  September,  1829.  ^^^^^ 

I  the  lighter  growths  of  the  homan  j^^^ira.  ^                                    282,660 

l*^,^^""'  Nomentan,  Vena-  Buigundy,  ChiLniii^e;  Rh^>       Qog^j 

ll^rSS"  J^'^'lJi'"''"^!-*'?.'"^  nPsh  aiid  TokayV.  .....$      ^^^'^ 

ble.    The  Mamerlme,  a  hrfit  and    gj^        ^^  g^  Ll^'car, 62,689 

f  as^ogent  wme,  and  ^e  Polhiui,  y^^^^^  ^^  Portugal  and  SicDy,       352,350 

«  wm^  w^  among  the  growths    Tenerifle  and  Azores, 61,467 

ily.     8pani^   and    Gallic  wmes  claret,  &c.,  in  bottles  or  cases,       356,332 

bo  used  by  die  Romans,  as  well  as  ^^^^;*  ^j         „^j  -^  ^^^^  .  i  qoq  051 

imii  powths.    The  nchcr  wines        ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ >  l,e»3,^l 

muted  by  the  ancients  for  the  des-  ^-^^^ 1  ____^ 

lad  among  the  Greeks  the  most  2,977,311 

ed  dessert  wines  were  the  Thasian  ^'^    ^ 


;   among  the  Romans,  the  Year  ending  SeptembtT,\9Ql, 

ID,  Albanian  and  Falemiau  of  na-  (Treasury  Report,  M«y  4,  laas.) 

owthiy  and,  when  they  had  become  Gallons. 

Bled  with  the  products  of  foreign    Madeira, 114,625 

Eei^dieChianand  Lesbian.    Of  the    Sherry, 78,905 

m1  modem  wines  we  have  already  Red,  of  France  and  Spain, .  .       934,451 

i  at  eouiderable  length  under  the  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  ?  1030355 

te  beads.  [B^Bwrgvn^jBorddais^       not  enmnerated, S   *^^^ 

wgnuBktniAt  Mosdu^  Hungari-  Sicily,  &C.,  not  enumerated,         063,725 

prrjfJPprt,  &c)     Madeira,  so  called  naont^ 
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Wiiro.    The  winjn  of  birds  correspond  in  this  manner,  they  are  able  to 

to  the  fore  legs  of  quadrupeds  and  the  prisinff  leaps.    (See  SmdrrtL) — Hie  di- 

arms  of  man.    The  ctaTicle  of  birds  is  a  sire  of  flyinc  seems  to  nave  hannted  bmd 

hollow  tube  of  great  strength,  and  the  from  the  eaniest  times,  and  has  gifwniin 

fi>rk  ispeculiar  to  winged  aninnials.    The  to  many  attempts  to  aooomplish  this  ob* 

difierent  bones  of  the  wing  are  bound  ject  by  means  of  artificial  wiap.    Tki 

together,  and  connected  wiUi  the  bones  ^le  of  Dsdalus  and  Icarus  shows  bsif 

ofthe  body,  by  strong  li|amentB ;  and  the  old  this  idea  is ;  and  manjr  attempls  Ihevc 

muscles  by  which  motion  is  coramuni-  been  made,  in  modem  tmies^  to  cuh  k 

cated  to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with  into  execution,  but  without  suooessL    th- 

which  the  animal  is  provided.    All  this  gen,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  of  Vicaan, 

peculiar  apparatus  is  necessary  to  give  succeeded  in  sustainhig  himself  in  the  air 

due  force  to  these  instruments  of  loco-  by  means  of  artificial  win^;  and  bewwi 

motion.    The  construction  and  dispoei-  to  Paris,  in  1813^  to  exhibit  his  aeeoM- 

tion  of  the  feathers  are  not  less  curious,  ptishment ;  but  be  ftiled  entirely  in  ob> 

and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  taining  any  command  over  them.    BoicK 

of  flying.    (See  Feather,  and  Omdholo^,  (Dt  ASduAnimalium^EUjmt,  WQO)hm Mj 

for  many  details  on  this  subject)    The  demonstrated,  fitHn  a  comparison  of  d» 

best  form  of  windmill  sails,  which  human  muscles  of  man  with  those  ofbirds^  that  »> 

ingenuity  and  science  have  been  able  to  tificial  winss  attached  to  the  human  bo^, 

devise,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  could  not  be  employed  f(Mr  this  purpom 

arrangement  of  the  fS&thers  in  the  wings  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  howetv, 

of  biras,  and  is  one  of  many  beautifiU  that  they  might  be  applied  to  pfodoee 

instances  of  the  mathematical  exacmess  tion  through  the  air,  by  being 

of  the  principles  on  which  the  works  of  with  some  sort  of  cars,  and  set  in 

creation  are  constructed.    The  form  of  by  steam, 
the  wings  is  most  accurately  adapted  to        Winged,  in  botany;  a  term  applied  lo 

the  habits  of  the  birds.    There  are  two  such  stems  of  plmts  as  are  furnished,  al 

forms,  which  have  received  the  names  of  their  length,  with  a  soit  of  membfaaa- 

the  rudder-formed    and    the  saU-formed  ceous  leaves,  as  the  thistle,  A&c — ^Wingsd 

wings :  the  former  are  long,  slim  and  ta-  leaves  are  such  as  coorist  of  diven  lioie 

pering,  as  in  the  fidcons,  swallows,  &c ;  leaves  ranged  in  the  same  diredioii,  so 

the  bSter  broad,  long,  and  rounded  at  the  as  to  appear  only  as  the  same  lea£    Such 

end,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  &c.    The  are  tlie  leaves  of  agrimony,  acacia,  ash, 

former  are  for  quick,  sudden  and  rapid  &c. — Winged  seeds  are  such  as  have 

motion,  and  are  moved  often ;  the  latter  down  or  hairs  on  them,  wliich,  by  the  be^ 

for  floating  a  long    time   more    slowly  of  the  wind,  are  carried  to  a  distance, 
through  the  air. — The  wings  of  insects        Wings,  in  military  aflairs,  are  the  two 

are  membranous,  elastic,  for  the  most  part  flanks  or  extremes  of  an  army,  ranged  ia 

transparent,  and  traversed  by  firm  air-  order  of  battle. — Winf^y  in  fortificatioo, 

vessels,  which  sometimes  form  a  beautiful  dejiote  the  longer  sides  of  hom-wofki, 

net-work.    In  some  they  are  naked  ;  in  crown- works,  teoaiUes,  and  the  light  ooi- 

others,  as  in  the  butterflies,  they  are  cov-  works,  including  the  ramparts  and  pan- 

ered  with  fine,  soft,  feathery  scales :  in  pets,  with  which  they  are  boundecT  on  the 

some  they  are  extended  and  straight ;  in  right  and  lefl  fi!om  their  gorge  to  their 

others  folded.    Some  insects  have  four  front 

wings,  and  others  but  two :  the  latter  are        Wi.ngolf.    (See  .VoHAem  MfUtiUn.) 
commonly  provided  with  poisers  or  Iml-        Winkelried,  Arnold  von  ;    a  )aum. 

hSicen  (hderesy     The  ditTerencc  iu  the  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Underwakleii,  nvo, 

structure  and  aisposition  of  the  wiugs  is  in  the  battle  at  Sempach,  July  9, 19^6^  bjr 

one  ofthe  distinctive  marks  on  which  the  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  enabled  hiscoaB- 

division  of  insects  into  orders  is  founded :  tr}'incn  to  defeat  the  troops  of  Leopald, 

tlius  we  have  the  hemiptcroy  the  coleoptera^  duke  of  Austria.    The  long  lanoes  ofthe 

the  lepidopteroy  the  neuroptcray  &c.    (See  latter  fnistrated  the  efiTorts  of  the  Swin 

huedSy   and   IJfi/omo^;^. ^Quadrupeds  to  break  their  ranks.    Many  of  the  Swin 

which  fly  are  provided  with  membranes  had    already   fallen,  when    Amoiil  tea 

extending  over  the  bones  ofthe  extrcnii-  Winkelried  called  out  to  his  comiadeii 

ties,  by  vehich  they  are  enabled  to  impel  **  I  will  make  a  lane  for  you :  fiathfel 

themselves  througli  the  air  (see    jB^)  ;  dear  confederates,  think  of  my  imily,* 

others  merely  have  the  skin  so  loose  on  rushed  on  the  enemy,  giesped  sei 

the  sides  as  to  be  spread  out  when  the  lances,  and,  heodless  of  me  IaiihH^ 

limbs  are  extended ;  and,  being  buoyed  up  them  to  the  grooBd.    His 
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lUowad  throadi  the  opening  which  he  mack  river.    It  is  very  deep,  and  in  some 

hid  made^  ana  won  the  battle  of  Sem-  parts  is  unfathomable  by  any  means  poe- 

— *u    The  SwM^  on  the  annlveraair  of  sessed  by  the  inhabitants.    Its  waters  are 

d«y,eefebnle  a  national  festiva],  in  very  pure,  and  abound  with. fish.    Its 

Br  of  Winkokied,  and  those  who  fell  form  is  very  irreguhir,  and  it  contains  965 

with  hink    800  MAOer^  lEdorjf  ofSimt-  islands.    Some  of  these  are  large  enough 

iwiirf.  for  extensive  farms.    The  seeneiy  con- 

WnrxLKa,  John  Henry,  the  son  of  a  nected  with  this  lake  is  said  to  be  supe- 

mittar  in   Luaatu,  was   bom  in  1703,  nor  to  any  thing  etee  of  the  kind  in  the 

Mndied  at  the  nrnversity  of  Leipsic,  from  U.  States.    A  pleasing  descriptk)n  of  it 

1731  to  1799  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  in  has  been  given  by  doctor  Dwight  in  hb 

liMt  dij,  in  1737  delivered  lectures  on  Travels. 

experimeDial  philoaophy,  natural  theolo-  Winter  (from  wind,  on  account  of  the 

gy,  &e^  and  was  istterwards  appointed  prevalence  of  storms  at  this  season ;  so 

proAHor  of  i^ikMophv  in  the  university,  with  the  Greeks,  x"f»»'9  from  xf^^*^  to  pour, 

ui  1741 — ^1745,  he  published  a  work  on  and  with  the  Romans,  hytms^  from  («»,  to 

the  toob  of  animafa.    In  1742,  he  was  rain,  because  in  the  more  southern  cli- 

■ppoinied  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  mates  of  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  a 

■DO  pubiisked  some  philological  works,  rainy  season^;  the  coldest  season  of  the 

He  mbKqnently  exchanged  this  profes-  year,  which  Denns  astronomically  on  the 

BOffriiip  m  that  of  natural  philosophy,  shortest  day  (December  22),  and  ends 

■ad    published  various   works   in   this  with  the  vernal  equinox  (March  21).    In 

bnncn.    Winkler  and  Hansen,  professor  tlie  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  of  course 

of  iDflCfaematics  in  Leipsic,  did  much  to  winter  when  it  is  summer  with  us.  (See 

make  the  properties  of  electricity  known  Summtr,)    In  our  hemisphere,  the  winter 

in  Germany,  after  public  attention  had  is  but  eighty-nine  days,  while,  in  the  south- 

bisen  directed  to  the  subject  in  England  em  hemisphere,  it  is  ninety-three  days ; 

iod  France,  about  1740,  by  William  Gil-  our  winter  occurring  during  the  earth's 

hart.    Winkler  improved  the  electrical  parhelion,  and  the  wmter  of  the  southern 

DMebinea ;  and  his  Inquiries  into  Elec-  nemisphere  during  its  aphelion,  when  its 

irieirf  were  translated  mto  English.    He  motion  in  its  orbit  is  slower.  |See  SeoBom.) 

ifia  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  The  coldness  of  winter  is  owmg,  therefore, 

and  was  the  first  person  in  Germany  who  to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time  during 

BDfgested  the  use  of  lif^htning-rods,  in  his  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and 

iliaiinifiifion  Dt  aoeHmdi  Fulminis  AriiJUio  the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 

er  Dodrina  £{eefned^«tl753),  in  which  fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 

he  sOodes  to  Franklin's  discoveries.    He  se^ison.    In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no 

diecl  in  1770.  winter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but 

WumiPKCK,  orWifrinFEo;  a  lake  of  a  rainy  season,  without  ice,  snow   or 

Bidith  America,  340  miles  long,  and  from  frost,  takes  its  place.  (See  Climate^  and 

S  fo  00  m  breadth ;  Ion.  95^  48^  to  99°  12^  Ttmptraiwrt,)    This  remark  is  also  true 

W. ;  bt.  50^  SS' to  53P  57' N.    Itcommu-  of  countries  bordering  on   the  tropical 

idBStes,  on  its  west  side,  with  Little  Win-  regions,  to  a  considerable  distance  north 

iripeck  lake,  by  Dauphin  river,  St.  Mar-  and  south. 

tai%  lalTOy  and  Wetariien  river.    On  the  Winter  Solstice.    (See  SoUtkt.) 

HNith  nde,  it  receives  the  Assiniboin  or  Winter,  John  William  de,  ^ice-admi- 

Red  river  j  and  on  the  south-west  it  re-  ral,  was  bom  in  1750,  in  Texel.    At  the 

oeivM  Winnipeck  river.    At  this  point  age  of  twelve  years,  he  entered  the  navy, 

lbs  British   fur  companies  have    forts.  In  1787,  when  the  revolution  broke  out 

Hie  country  around  the  lake  is  low,  cov-  in  Holland,  De  Winter  was  a  lieutenant, 

end  with  timber,  and  the  soil  is  pretty  and  embraced  with  ardor  the  cause  of 

good.    Wild  rice  grows  in  abundance.  tlie  patriots ;  which  circumstance  obliged 

Wiii]npiBEoeEE;alakeof  Newllamp-  him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  when  the 

Alnii  east  of  the  centre ;  Ion.  7P  5^  to  party  of  th^  stadtholder  prevailed.     In 

n*  99^  W. ;  hL  43»  29^  to  43°  44'  N.    It  France,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served, 

is  tvreo^-three  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  in  1792  and  1793,  under  Dumouriez  and 

It  noetvea  several  small  streams,  and  its  Pichegru,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 

ivalsn  are  conveyed  off  by  Winnipisco-  general  of  brigade.    In  1795,  when  Pi- 

|M  liver,  vdiich  joins  the  western  branch  chegru  invaded  Holland,  De  Winter  re- 

of  die  Merrimack  at  Sanbomton,  oppo-  turned  to  his  country,  where  the  states- 

rils  Balisbary.    This  hke  is   472   feet  general  offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 

the  ooean,  and  232  above  Merri-  miml.    The  year  following,  he  was  made 
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and  commander  of  the  naval  and  England.  In  Piirii^  he  rompowd 
foicea  at  TexeL  Haring  been  blockaded  Tamerlane ;  in  London,  Calypaoi  GMiar 
here  for  a  long  time,  be  at  last  aucceeded  and  Pollux,  Proaerptne,  and  Zaire,  lit 
in  OTading  tbe  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  also  composed  many  pieces  of  chvrdb 
and,  October  7, 17^,  set  sail  with  twenty-  music,  among  which  the  requiem  for  ihs 
nine  vessels,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships  funeral  of  Joseph  II  ia  diMingiiwhed ; 
of  the  line.  The  English  fleet  consisted  also  a  Afiiierere.  Among  his  profiae  cso- 
of  twenty  ships  of  me  line,  and  about  tataa,  his  Timotheus,  or  the  Power  cf 
fifteen  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  under  Tones,  is  particularly  famous.  He  died 
admiral  Duncan.  The  action  began  Oc-  in  1825,  at  Munich.  His  operas,  ofalorioi^ 
tober  11,  and  was  maintained  about  three  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  and  inaCnimsBtil 
hours  with  equal  -spirit  on  both  sides,  music,  are  too  numerous  tobeciTsn  here. 
De  Winter's  ship  was  at  last  taken,  and  Wi^TEaauROEa,  John,  estaoUshed  ihs 
he  was  carried  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  first  printing-press  in  Vienna,  and  eiit 
British  admiral.  The  Dutch  lost  nine  the  types  himself  During  serentacB 
ships  of  the  Une,  taken  or  sunk,  and  vears,  he  worked  alone,  but  subaeqoenl- 
about  six  hundred  men  killed,  and  eight  ly  took  an  assistant.  He  puhlisbed  mi- 
hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Eng-  merous  editions  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
lish  was  also  severe :  some  British  vessels  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  tbe  siiiecnik 
were  sunk.  De  Winter  received  in  Eng-  centuries ;  but  the  copies  have  beoome 
land  the  honor  due  to  his  courage  and  very  rare. 

talents.  He  was  exchanged  some  months  WirfTERFKLDT,  Hans  Charles  von,  a 
after;  and  a  court-martial  declared  that  he  general  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  ban 
had  gloriously  sustained  the  honor  of  the  in  1707,  and  entered  the  sen  ice  in  bh 
Batavian  repubUc  In  1796,  be  was  sent,  sixteenth  year.  Frederic  made  him  a 
as  minister  of  his  republic,  to  that  of  major  and  his  aid-de-camp,  after  his  ac- 
France,  where  he  remained  in  this  ca-  cession  to  the  throne.  In  1740^  he  wm 
pacity  until  1802,  when  he  received  the  sent  to  Petersburg  to  prevent  the  RuaMsa 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  to  cabinet  firom  taking  part  in  the  fiist  Si- 
act  against  Algiers.  He  cruised  for  some  lesian  war.  He  returned  to  tbe  >nirr, 
inontns  on  the  Barbery  coast,  and  at  last  distinguished  himself  at  Glogauand  Mol- 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Tripoli.  Louis  witz,  and  was  made  colonel.  After  bii 
Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  made  victory  over  the  Hungarians  at  Schlawco- 
De  Winter  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  tiz,  April  11,  1745,  he  was  made  major- 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  When  Holland  generaL  He  took  part  in  the  principal 
was  united  with  France,  Napoleon  made  battles  of  that  war.  Previous  to  the  third 
hira  grand-officer  of  tlie  legion  of  honor,  Silesian  war,  certain  papers  had  been  ob- 
and  geneial-siiperintendeut  of  tlie  coasts  tained  from  the  archives  of  Dresden,  by 
of  tbe  Nortli  sea.  In  July,  1811,  he  gave  the  treachery  of  a  clerk.  These  disclossd 
him  the  command  of  the  forceps  assembled  tlie  projects  of  Frederick  enemies;  and, 
at  tbe  Tcxel ;  but  tlie  fatigues  of  his  new  in  cou2«e<]uence  of  Wiuterfeldt's  advice, 
station  ruined  his  health.  He  went  to  the  king  anticipated  his  enemies  bv  the 
Paris,  where  he  died  June  2,  1812.  His  imuie<liate  commencement  of  hostilitiea 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  lie  was  subsequently  made  lieutenanl- 
WiNTEa,  Peter  vou,  a  distinguiijhed  general,  and  distinguished  himself  is 
composer  of  vocal  music,  was  born  at  many  battles  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
Manheim,  in  1754,  and  was  the  son  of  a  (q.  v.)  In  September,  175/,  be  w» 
soldier.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  vrus  wounded  near  Gorlitz,  and  dteid  tbe  neit 
appointed  a  member  of  tlie  orchestra  of  moniing.  His  life,  by  his  son,  appeared 
the  elector.     In  1775,  he  was  director  of  at  Loipsic  in  1809. 

the  orchestra  at   Manheim,  and  subse-  Wixthrop,  John,  governor  of  tbe  fol- 

(]uently  at  Munich.     In  1780,  he  went  to  ony  of  Massachuj>etts,  was  bom  at  Ora- 

Vienna.     In  17^  his  first  opera,  Helen  ton,  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  Engtesd, 

and  Paris,  was  performed  at  >iunich.     In  in  1587,  and  came  out  to  Massachusetts  ia 

1790,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  re-  1630,  having  been  previously  chosen  gor- 

ceived  with  great  favor.    The  first  opera  emor.  He  continued  to  be  reelected,  widi 

which   he  wrote  in   Italy   was  Cato   in  the  intermission  of  a  few  yeara,  until  bit 

Utica,  first  performed  in  Venice  in  17i:)l.  death,  in  1649.     His  Journal  containtas 

In  1795  and  171^  he  went  to  Prague  and  accurate  account  of  events  in  the  inlaot 

Vienna.    At  the  latter  place,  he  wrote  his  colony,  from  its  foundation  to  tbe  year  of 

most  celebrated  opera,  the  Sacrifice  In-  his  death.    The  two  first   books  wort 

temiptsd.    In  1808,  be  visited  France  published  in  1790;  but  the  third,  which 
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•  loojf  time  Vatj  fint  appeared  in  Wiee  of  Lapland  ;  a  shining,  slender 

imori896(Bo8tOD,2Tol8^8vo.),  substance,  made  of  the  sinews  of  the 

he  care  of  J.  Savage,  who  has  reindeer,  soaked  in  water,  beat,  and  spun 

1  the  woik  with  Yaluable  notes. —  into  a  sort  of  thread,  of  sreat  strengdi. 

I  iMii,  bom  in  England  in  1605,  The  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  the 

eeted  at  Cambridge,  in  that  coun-  finest  of  these  threads,  dipped  in  melted  tin, 

B  a  feUdw  of  the  royal  society,  and  drawn  throu^  a  horn  with  a  hole  in 

«mor  of  the  colony  of  Connecti-  it    This  wire  the  Laplandere  use  in  em- 

e  was  the  friend  of  Hoyle,  Wil-  broidering  their  clothes. 

id  other  learned  men,  and  one  of  Wiriro.    (See  Shurdy.) 

iders  of  the  roval  society,  to  the  Wirtehbero.    (See  frUriemberg.) 

tiODS  of  which   he  contributed  Wisbaden,  or  Wiesbaden,  a  town  in 

papcn.   He  died  in  1676. — A  son  the   duchy  of  Nassau,  femous   for  its 

after,  Htz-Jokn  (bom  lG38,dicd  bathff,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  small 

ma  alBO  governor  of  Connecticut,  plain,  prettily  built,  and  provided  with 

nber  of  the  royal  society.  pleasant  promenades.    Population,  4600 ; 

•XETBAL,  or  Valley  of  the  Wip-  eight  miles  from  Mentz.    Its  springs  at- 

the  riffbt  bank  of  the  Prussian  tract  yearly  from  3000  to  4000  strangers. 

B  of  Juiiers-Cleves-Berg,  is  one  Fourteen  of  them  are  hot  (temperature  of 

nost  industrious  parts  of  Gemia-  the  hottest,  151°),  and  two  cold.  The  duke 

Qce  1816,  the  popukition  and  in-  of  Nassau  has  a  castle  here,  with  a  libra- 

f  this  valley  have  much  increased,  ry  of  27,000  volumes.  The  Romans'  were 

Iberfeld  (q»T.),  Gemark,    Upper  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  Wisba- 

ver  Bamien,  Wipperfeld  and  Kit*  den,  under  the  name  or  v^otue  MaUiacfPj 

len  form  an  almost  uninterrupted  or  McMiaci  fonits ;  and  the  remains  of 

ith  beautiful  buildings  and  manu-  works  supposed  to  have  been  constmctcd 

ii  and  more  than  40,000  inliabit-  by  Drusus  are  still  risible  here. 

Wisconsin.    (Sec  Ouisconnn,) 

:-DaAWiNe  is  the  art  of  drawing  Wisdom,  Book  op.    (See  Sirach,) 

of  the  ductile  metals  into  long  Wis  hart,  George,  one  of  the  first 
lalar  threads  of  a  uniform  diaine-  martyrs  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scot- 
of  any  size  and  shape.  (See  Due-  land,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
id  DwinbUihf.)  The  process  of  teentb  century,  appeals  to  have  been  ear- 
iwing  is  extremely  simple,  the  ly  di)«tinguishcd  by  his  attachment  to  the 
It  employed  consisting  only  of  a  principles  of  the  refonnation,  originating, 
■teand  a  draw-bench.  The  draw-  it  is  said,  in  hb  travels  to  Germany,  where 
a  thick  plate  of  fine  steel,  pcrfo-  he  became  acquainted  with  tlie  opinions 
ilh  hoka  of  various  sizes,  from  of  l^uther.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
the  largest  to  that  of  the  smallest  was  iMUiishcd  from  his  own  country  for 
piired.  These  holes  are  punched  teaching  the  Greek  Testament,  and  that 
riate,  while  hot,  by  well-pointed  he  subsecjuently  resided  for  some  yeare 
I  of  German  steel,  and  differ  in  di-  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1544, 
7  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  he  returned  to  Scothind,  where  he  was 
kW-b^nch  consists  of  a  horizontal  received  witli  the  most  ardent  good  will, 
r  asds  turned  bv  levers.  A  strap  and  becan  to  preach  against  the  corrup- 
1  IB  coiled  round  the  roller,  and  at  tions  of  the  church  of  Kome,  and  the  vices 
of  the  strap  is  a  pair  of  pincera  of  the  clergy.  This  conduct  exasperated 
ig  hold  of  the  end  of  the  piece  cardinal  Beaton,  and  tlie  priesthood  under 
1  to  be  drawn.  The  draw-plate  his  influence,  and  subjected  the  life  of 
nade  to  bear  asainat  tlie  draw-  Wishart  to  more  than  one  attack,  until,  at 
and  the  levers  being  turned,  the  lost,  he  was  arrested,  and,  in  1546,  put  on 
i  pulled  by  the  pincera  through  a  his  trial  for  obstinate  heresy,  before  a 
toe  draw-plate.  It  is  aflerwards  convocation  of  prelates  and  clergy,  as- 
uecessively  through  smaller  holes,  sembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  cathedral. 
oiled  upon  the  rofler  as  it  is  drawn  He  was  found  guilty,  end  condemned  to 
M  the  metal  becomes  stiff  and  hard  tiie  flames ;  which  sentence  was  put  into 
repetition  of  this  process,  it  is  execution  the  following  day,  in  the  castle 
ly  to  anneal  it  from  time  to  time,  yard,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
NPB  its  ductility.    It  is  also  occa-  Most  accounts  assert  that  the  cardinal  and 

Immened  in  an  acid  liquid,  to  clergy  attended ;  and  so  much  indignation 

the   superficial   oxide  which   is  was  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 

io  the  procosi  of  annraling.  pie,  tnat  the  artillery  of^the  castle  was 
19  • 
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pointed  towards  the  place  of  executioD.  to  Philadelphia,  haying  bean  ibiMH  be- 
(See  M'Crie's  lAft  of  Knox,)  tweeii  three  and  four  yean.  Wheo  the 
WisHToifwisH.  (See  Marmot)  college  of  Philadelphia  was  rarifed,  ke 
Wismar;  a  town  in  Mecklenburg-  was  appointed  professor  of  chemiairyaBd 
Sch  werin,  capital  of  a  district,  on  a  bay  of  physiology,  in  which  departnieDta  be  gare 
the  Baltic,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Poel,  lectures  during  the  wmter  Bemtnum  of 
thirty  itiiles  west-south-west  of  Rostock,  1789  and  1790.  He  was  abo  appomied, 
thirtv-three  east  of  LObeck ;  Ion.  11^  26^  soon  after  his  return,  consulting  phyBcian 
E..;  lat.  ST  55^  N. ;  population,  10,000.  It  to  the  Philadelphia  dispensary,  and  was 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  has  a  one  of  its  early  attending  phyaiciaDa 
safe  harbor,  though  not  deep  enough  for  He  was  further  appointed  fdiyaiciaD  to 
large  vessels.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  the  hospital,  and  aitierwards  became  ad- 
public  library,  three  hospitals,  three  junct  professor  to  doctor  William  Ship- 
churches,  some  manufactures  of  woollens  pen,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
and  linens,  and  considerable  shipping  surgery.  As  assistant  to  doctor  Sbippen, 
trade,  particularly  in  com.  It  was  for-  he  acquired  the  practical  skill,  as  a  dis- 
merly  a  Hanse  town.  In  the  beginning  sector  and  demonstrator,  which  laid  the 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  added  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputatioB. 
to  the  duchy  of  Schwerin,  and,  bv  the  On  the  decease  of  doctor  Shippen,  doe- 
peace  of  W^phalia  (q.  v.),  was  ceded  to  tor  Wistar  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
Sweden.  It  has,  since  then,  been  re-  of  his  departed  friend:  he  had,  in  &cs, 
peatedly  besieged.  In  1803,  Wismar,  long  performed  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
with  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  the  duke  raenL  In  1815,  he  was  elected  boooiaiy 
of  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,  for  the  sum  of  member  of  the  literary  and  philoflophieal 
1,^,000  dollars  banco.  society  of  New  York.  In  1816,  he  was 
Wistar,  Caspar,  a  distinguished  phy-  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
sician,  was  bom  in  the  year  1760.  His  American  philosophical  society.  Do^or 
fiither  was  a  German,  from  the  Palatinate,  Wistar  was  too  actively  engaged  to  ap- 
who  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  set-  pear  oflen  in  the  character  of  an  author ; 
tied,  as  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  New  Jer-  but  his  Remarks  on  the  Fever  of  1799;  Us 
sey.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of  Memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,  and  on 
Friends,  of  which  societv  doctor  Wistar  the  Remains  of  an  Animal  of  the  Boa  Spe- 
remained  a  member.  He  was  educated  cies,  were  well  calculated  to  enhance  aif 
at  the  grammar  school,  established  by  reputation.  At  the  time  of  bis  decease, 
William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  and  early  he  was  fast  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
determined  to  pursue  the  profession  of  comparative  anatomist,  and  had  instituted 
physic.  With  this  view,  he  entered  as  a  a  correspondence  with  Cuvier,  Sonuner- 
private  pupil  with  doctor  John  Redman,  ing,  and  other  eminent  naturalists  in  Eo- 
and  attended  the  lectures  then  given  in  rope.  His  System  of  Anatomy,  (2  vola, 
the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  which  Philadelphia,  1812),  comprising  the  beads 
was  daily  rising  in  public  estimation,  of  his  course,  is  a  most  useful  compeod, 
In  1782,  he  received  the  degree  of  bache-  embracing  not  merely  the  anatomy,  bat 
lor  of  mediciue,  after  passing  an  uncom-  the  anatomical  physiology,  of  the  parts 
monly  aatis&ctory  examination;  and,  in  noticed,  according  to  the  best  views  at 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  left  Ameri-  presentknownof  that  branch  of  the  subfect 
ca  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe.  In  Doctor  Wistar  was  a  most  active  contrib- 
1786,  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  with  utor  to  knowledge  of  all  kinda,  by  h» 
great  reputation,  and  published  his  the-  scientific  meetings  at  his  own  bouse, 
sis  Dt  Animo  dtmisso.  During  his  ab-  which  was  the  place  of  resort  of  all 
sence  from  this  country,  he  travelled  over*  strangers  who  had  information  to  con- 
a  great  part  of  England  on  foot,  examin-  municate,  as  well  as  of  his  frieods  who 
ing  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis-  were  engaged  in  any  scient^c  panuit 
tricts  of  that  country,  and  whatever  else  As  a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  was  very 
was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  cmincnL  Perfect  master,  not  only  of  the 
man  of  science.  He  perambulated  Scot-  minutite  of  his  profession,  but  of  thomoit 
land  also  in  the  same  way.  The  associa-  effectual  modes  of  teaching  it,  hialectura 
tions  he  formed,  the  friendships  he  con-  were  always  crowded.  He  was  remarka- 
tracted,  and  the  reputation  he  established  ble  for  the' skill  and  care  with  which  Ins 
wherever  he  resided,  wore  honorable  to  subjects  were  prepared  and  brought  for- 
himself  and  his  cotmtry.  The  royal  med-  ward;  (he  simple,  neat,  intellicibte  iMe 
ical  society  of  Edinburgh  chose  him  a  of  his  lectures ;  the  kind  and  fnendfy 
member.    In  February,  1787,  he  returned  character  of  his  voice  and  mumer;  aad 
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hk  ttoiflt^  to  mtka  his  Btudents  fully  in  that  country ;  but  its  influence,  at  pre»- 

oomprehend  what  they  had  to  learn.  He  ent,  is  much  diminished.    Wherever  it 

died  ooJaouaiy^  1818,  of  a  slow  fever,  becomes  the   habitual   exercise  of  the 

cao^t  by  attoiding  a  poor  family  in  a  mind,  it  impairs  the  nobler  powers  of  the 

conined  apenment    Doctor  Wistar  was  understanding,   and  chills  the  feelings. 

twioo  marnedy  and,  by  his  second  wife,  When  too  much  in  vogue,  it  gives  a  su- 

left  tvfo  children.  perficial  character  to  the  tone  of  society, 

Wit  IB  the  faculty  of  detecting,  and  and  creates  a  craving  for  evanescent  ex- 

prawntin^  in  a  lively  manner,  simikirities  citement    The  merely  witty  are  seldom 

■I  things  in  which  common  observers  see  popular :  they  are  feared  and  hsted,  be- 

OD^  diveimty..  The  finding  of  such  simi-  cause  they  have  a  weapon  which  others 

knties  presupposes  comparison ;  and  wit  feel  the  want  of;  but  when  wit  is  united 

might  tnerefore  be  defined  a  facility  in  with  superior    intellectual  powers,  and 

the  comparing  power  to  discover  unex-  particularly  with  a  kind  disposition,  it  is  a 

pedad  relations,  or  a  playful  exercise  of  most  valuable  gifl,  and  of  very  great  ad- 

the  power  of  comparison.  We  sometimes  vantage  to  public  men.    Wit  is  a  talent, 

apply  the  name  of  wit  to  various  other  and  tlicrefore  natural ;    but  it  may  be 

■urts  of  ingenious  thoup^hts  expressed  in  much  developed  by  exercise,  and  is  pro- 

WQidfl,  in  which  sense  it  corresponds  to  moted  by  general  liveliness  of  concep- 

tbe  FVench  ban  moi.    Wit  is  the  inoro  tions,  agreeable  social  intercourse,  and  an 

ttiiking^the  more  easily  it  brings  together  easy  condition  in  life.    It  is,  at  the  same 

tfaiogs  which,  to  the  common  ob^rver,  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  talents  to 

appear  distinct,  and  the  less  obvious  the  manage,  as  few  will  abstain  from  a  witty 

reaemblancea  which  it  discovers.    It  is  observation  from  fear  of  hurting  the  feef- 

intiinately  connected  with  vivacity  and  ings  of  others,  and  departing  from  the 

quiekoeas  of  imagination,  and  is  much  tone  of  kindness  so  necessary  in  good 

improved  by  practice.     The  similarities  society. 

or  diffinrences  which  wit  points  out,  need  Witch,  Witchcraft.    A  witch  is  a 

nol  actually  exjat,  but  may  be  merely  the  person  who  has   acquired  supernatural 

crcatioQ  of  the  imagination.  There  must,  power  by  entering  into  a  compact  with 

however,  be  some  ground  for  the  relation  evil  spirits.    In  this  sense  of  the  word, 

piqaented,  though  it  nmy  be  a  trifling  the  notions  of  witchcraft  are  essentially 

ooe^  which  is  called  the/Nnn/o/'coinpamon  of  modem  origin,  being  entirely  distinct 

(femaai  ccmptirationisy    Dugald  Stewart  Grom  the   superstitions  of  tlie  ancients 

mnlinaa  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  aflbrd-  concerning  the  magical  powers  of  the 

ed  by  wit,  is  founded,  to  a  considerable  enchantments  of  their  sorcerers.     (See 

degraei  on  the  surprise  of  the  hearer  at  Alagic.)     The  term  witch  occurs,  indeed, 

the  eommand  which  the  man  of  wit  has  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  according 

aaauiredoverapart  of  tlie  constitution  so  to  which,  the  law  of  Moses  is,  ^Thou 

finla  autject  to  the  will.    Hence  it  is  that  shah  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live"  {Exodus, 

wa  an  more  pleased  with  a  hon  mot  xxii,  18);  but,  besides  that  many  com- 

which  occurs  in  conversation,  than  with  mentators  believe  the  Hebrew  term  cha- 

one  which  appears  in  print ;  and  we  never  reurp,  here    translated  witch^  should   be 

fiiil  to  lecdve  disgust  from  wit,  when  we  rendered  poisoner^  there    is  nothing  to 

■oipect  it  to  be  premeditated.     Doctor  indicate  any  such  infernal  league  between 

OBmpiMll  lemaiks  that  a  witty  repartee  is  the    Hebrew    sorceress    and    diabolical 

iafimlielty  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  at-  powers,  as  is  the  distinctive  mark   of 

Utkf  and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  ex-  modeni  witchcraft  Trafficking  with  idols, 

eeDant  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  using  charms,  invocations,  &c.,  seem  to 

eoBffviwiion,  which  would  appear  execra-  constitute  the  crime  of  witchcrafl,  so  often 

bla  in  prhiL    Wit  is  a  dangerous  power,  referred  to  in  tlie  Scriptures,  lioth  of  the 

When  employed  to  attack  pedantiy,  pre-  Old  and  New  Testament.     Among  the 

^"n,  oribuT,  not  easily  assailable  in  eariy  Christians,  the  belief  in  the  active 

ways,  it  18  in  its  proper  sphere ;  but  agency  of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  human 

r  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  used  fmairs,  became    more    fully    developed 

tnitn  ridiculous.    Its  influence  is  tlian  it  had  previously  been;  and  it  has 

dangerous  among   those    nations  been  a  familiar  notion    with  Christian 

apprdiension  is  most  ouick,  and  writers,  from  an  eariy  period,  that  the 

aensibility  is  most  lively.     How  gods  of  the  ancients  were  acmaJIy  wicked 

fanmNtant  an  influence  have  some  bons  spirits,  who  had  led  the  nations  astray 

■Mr  aserted  m  France,  false  and  noxious  from  God,  and  blinded  them  to  destroy 

tfioiigfa  Ibay  were !    Wit  has  even  some-  tliem.     Hence  they  have  attrit>uted  to 

taken  the  [dace  of  philosophy  (q.v.)  the  heathen   oracles   the   character  of 
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prof^ecy,  but  ascribed  their  prophetic  1515;  that  1000  were  executed  in  one  yetr 
powers  to  the  devil ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  diocese  of  Como ;  In  WiirtaBbiiif  , 
that  the  Sibyllipe  oracles  have  been  from  1627  to  1629,  157  persoos  inf^re 
quoted,  by  Christian  theologians,  in  proof  burned  for  witchcraft;  ana  it  Ins  been 
of  the  divine  character  of  the  Savior,  calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vir- 
**  There  appears  nothing,"  says  sir  W.  tims  must  have  suffered,  in  Germany 
Scott  (Demonology  and  Witchcraft)  "  in-  alone,  ftx>ra  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull  to 
consistent  in  the  faith  of  those,  who,  the  final  extinction  of  the  proeecutiaiiiL 
believing  that,  in  the  elder  time,  fiends  The  last  execution  in  W&rtzburr  took 
and  demons  w^ere  permitted  an  enlarged  place  so  late  as  1749,  and  a  witch  wis 
degree  of  power  in  uttering  predictions,  burned  in  the  Swiss  cantcm  of  Glanii  in 
may  also  give  credit  to  the  proposition,  1780.  Bamberg,  Paderboro,  Wfirtzbor^ 
that,  at  the  divine  advent,  that  power  was  and  Treves  were  the  chief  seats  of  this 
restrained,  the  oracles  silenced,  and  those  delusion  in  Germany.  In  England,  the 
demons  who  had  aped  the  divinitv  of  the  state  of  things  was  no  better ;  and  even 
place,  were  driven  from  their  abode  on  the  reformation,  which  exploded  so  many 
earth,  honored  as  it  was  by  a  guest  so  aw-  other  errors,  seems  to  have  liad  no  in- 
ftiL**  The  opinion  here  alluded  to  is  the  flucnce  upon  this.  Individual  cases  of 
commonly-received  opinion  that  the  hea-  trial  for  witchcraft  occur  in  that  country 
then  oracles  were  struck  silent  at  the  time  previous  to  the  enactment  of  any  penal 
of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.*  (See  statute  against  it ;  and  the  sucoeenire 
Demon,  and  VevU.)  The  legends  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VI,  Heniy  VII  (1541), 
saints,  Uie  tales  of  the  trials  and  temptations  Elizabeth  (156S),  And  James  I  (1600), — the 
of  holy  anchorets,  in  many  of  which  the  last  passed  when  lord  Bacon  was  a  mem- 
devil  plays  so  important  a  part,  contrib-  ber  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  not 
uted  to  extend  and  confirm  the  popular  repealed  until  1736, — show  the  extent  of 
notions ;  and,  a  direct  diabolical  agency  the  legislative  proceedings  in  regan)  to 
being  once  assumed  and  allowed,  tliere  this  imaginary  crime  thercf  TIm Judi- 
was  nothing  too  absurd  to  be  engrafted  cial  proceedings  were  checked  diie^  by 
on  it  The  insane  fancies  of  diseased  the  ftrmness  of  Holt,  who,  in  about  ten 
minds,  unusual  phenomena  of  nature,  and  trials,  from  1694  to  1701,  charged  the  ju* 
the  artful  machmery  of  designing  mali^-  ries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them 
nity,  ambition,  or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid  to  bring  in  verdicts  of  acquittal.  Yet,  in 
at  Satan's  door.  In  tlie  Sachsenspiegd  1716,  Mrs.  Hickes  and  her  daughter,  nine 
(q.  v.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sor-  years  of  age,  were  hanged  for  selling  their 
cerer  and  the  witch  are  ordered  to  be  souls  to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm  b}' 
burned ;  but  it  was  not  until  tlie  fifteenth  pulling  oft*  stockings  and  making  a  huher 
century  that  the  proceedings  against  of  soap.  The  number  of  those  put  to 
^vitchcraft  assumed  their  most  hideous  death  in  England  has  been  estimated  at 
form.  In  1484,  Innocent  VIII  issued  a  about  30,000!  The  last  victim  executed 
bull  directing  the  inquisitors  to  l>e  vigilant  in  Scotland  perished  in  the  eighteenth 
in  searching  out  and  punishing  those  centur}'(1729).  ^  She  was,"  according  to 
guilty  of  this  crime ;  and  the  form  of  pro-  sir  W.  Scott,  **  an  insane  old  woman,  who 
ceedmg  in  the  trial  of  the  offence  was  had  so  little  idea  of  her  situation  as  to 
regulany  laid  down  in  the  Malleus  MaU-  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  fire  which  was 
Jicorum  (Hammer  of  Witches),  whk;h  was  destined  to  consume  her.  She  had  a  daugh- 
issued  soon  after  by  thev  Roman  see.  ter  lame  both  of  hands  and  feet — acircum- 
The  bull  of  Innocent  was  enforced  by  stance  attributed  to  the  witch's  having  been 
the  successive  bulls  of  Alexander  VI  used  to  transform  her  into  a  pony,  and  get 
(1494),  Leo  X  (1521),  and  Adrian  VI  her  shod  by  the  devil." — Our  o^vn  counti^, 
(1522).  Of  the  extent  of  the  horrors  unhappilv,  ftimishes  a  chapter  in  the 
which  followed,  during  two  centuries  and  dreadful  history  of  human  folly.  In  169Q; 
a  half,  history  gives  us  her  record.  We  nineteen  persons  were  executed,  and  one 
are  told  that  500  witches  were  burned  at 

Geneva,  in  three  months,  about  the  year  t "  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  oriual  cnsi- 

•'  ence,  of  witcbcraA  and  sorcery^"  says  BUdutooe 

*  In  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (fiflh  (Commentary'  ou  ihc  Laws  of  England.  B.  iv.,  cli 

edition,  Edinburgh,  1807),  it  is  said  that  "  A  witch  4,  sec.  6),  "  is  at  once  flatly  to  contrad'ct  ihtt  rp- 

18  a  woman  that  has  dealing  with  Satan  ;  that  vealed  word  of  God  in  various  passagrt  bodi  of 

such  persons  are  among  men  is  abundantly  plain  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  Uiuv  itfelf 

from  Scripture,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  put  to  is  a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  wond  iMlh 

death.    It  is  plain,  however,  that  great  caution  is  in  its  turn  borne  testimony,  either  by  exantptot 

necessary  in  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  and  in  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitory  laws  \ 

punishing  them,  lest  the  innocent  suffer/'    Thia  which,  at  least,  suppose  the  possibility  of  a 

work  was  repoblished  in  Albany,  in  1816 !  merce  with  evil  spints." 
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to  death,  in  Salem  and  its  Ticinity,  thumbs  heing  tied  togetner,  they  were 

or  the  crime  of  witchcraA ;  but,  though  thrown  into  the  water,  and  if  they  did  not 

evenl  were  condenmed  and  many  ac-  sink  they  were  considered  guilt]r- 

used,  there  were  no  executions  subse-  Witch-Uazel  (hamamais  virgimea); 

|U8Dt  lo  that  year* — See,  on  this  sub-  a  North  American  siirub,  remarluible  for 

ac^  Hont's  Zavber-BUdukhekf  &c. — L  e.  putting  fortli  its  flowers  at  the  season 

iagieal  Libnury,  or  of  Magic,  Theurgy  when  most  of  our  forest-trees  are  parting 

na  Necromancv ;    Magicians,  Witches,  with  their  leaves.    It  grows  six  or  eight 

nd  Wicch-Triais,  Demons,  Ghosts,  and  feet  high,  dividing,  at  base,   into  sev- 

SjMeCFal Appearances (Mentz, 6 vols^ 8vo.,  eral  cylindrical,  grayish  branches:  the 

896) ;  and  nis /Mmononui^fie,  or  History  buds  and  young  uioots  are  covered  with 

iflbo  Belief  in  Magic,  &c.  (9  vols^  1818).  short  down :  the  leaves  are  about  four 

^Acoocding  to  the  notions  of  the  times  inches  long  by  two  or  tliree  broad,  alter- 

bove  indicated,  witches  were  able,  with  nate,  petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  having  a  few 

he  BBMfltance  of  the  devil,  not  only  to  coarse  indentations:  the  flowers  are  clus- 

bmell  events,  but  to  produce  mice  and  tcred,  yellow  and  showy,  having  long  and 

emiin ;  to  deprive  men  and  animals,  by  linear  petals.     It  is  common  in  most  parts 

micbing  them,  or  merely  breatliing  uiKin  of  tlie  U.  States.    A  forked  twig  or  Uie 

ban,  of  their  natural   powers,  and  to  witch-hazel  forms  the  celebrated  divining 

fflict  them  with  diseases ;  to  raise  storms ;  rod  (q.  v.),  which  has  been  used  in  many 

0  change  themselves  into  cats,  and  otiicr  parta  of  the  interior  to  impose  c»i  the  cred- 

leiaia ;  &c.    The  compact  with  the  devil  ulous. 

vaa  aonoetimes  express,  whetlicr  oral  Wither,  George,  an  old  Enelis]]  poet, 
r  written,  when  the  witch  abjured  was  bom  at  Bentworth,  in  Hampsnire, 
Sod  and  Christ,  and  dedicated  her»elf  June  11,  1588.  His  |>arents,  who  were 
rholly  to  the  evil  one,  or  only  implied,  very  respectable,  sent  him  to  Mugdalcn 
vhen  she  actually  engaged  in  Iiis  service,  college,  Oxford.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
tfactised  infernal  arts,  and  renounced  the  maturely  removed  from  the  univereity, 
actainentB  of  the  church.  The  express  witli  a  view  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but, 
:oinpact  was  ■ometimes  solemnly  con-  disliking  a  country  life,  he  went  to  Lon- 
inned  at  a  general  meeting,  over  which  don,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of 
he  devil  presided,  and  sometimes  pri-  Lincoln's  inn.  Here  he  paid  more  atten- 
rately  made  by  the  witch  siguing  the  tion  to  the  muses  than  to  law,  and  ac- 
urticKa  of  agreement  with  her  own  blood,  quired  the  reputation  of  a  poet  In  1G1$ 
IT  br  the  devil  writing  her  name  in  his  appeared  his  celebrated  satires,  entitled 
ilack  book.  The  contract  was  sometimes  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  the  severity  of 
if  indefinite  duration,  and,  at  others,  for  a  which  led  to  his  confinemeut  in  the  Mar- 
sertain  number  of  years.  The  witch  was  shalsca,  where  he  wrote  his  Satire  to  the 
KNind  to  be  obedient  to  tlie  devil  in  every  King,  w^hich  procured  his  release.  In 
hing,  while  the  other  party  to  the  act  1615,  he  published  his  Shepherds  Hunt- 
iromued  her  wealth  and  treasures ;  but  ing,  written  during  his  imprisonment  in 
he  gold  thus  obtained  usually  turned  into  the  Marshalsca,  the  most  poetical  of  all 
KMDa  worthlesB  material  in  the  hands  of  his  works.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Pu- 
ts poawwinr.  These  and  similar  facts  ritaiis,  he  was  violently  assailed  by  their 
irare  gathered  from  tlie  voluntary  con-  opponents.  Ho  took  an  active  part  on 
^iatibiif  of  persons  accused  of  tliv*  crime,  the  side  of  parliament  when  the  civil  war 
Arboae  mgenuity  was  generally  quickened  broke  out,  and  sold  an  estate  to  raise  a 
>y  the  application  of  what  was  then  called  troop  of  horse,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
* gmUe  ioHvre^*  General  assemblies  of  major.  He  was  made  a  justice  of  peace, 
gntchea  were  held  yearly  or  oflener,  in  by  the  long  parliament,  for  three  counties^ 
vhieh  thinr  appeared  entirely  naked,  and  and  major-general  of  all  tlie  horse  and 
MMDeared  with  an  ointment  maile  from  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  Oliver 
he  bodiea  of  uubaptized  infants.  To  Cromwell.  On  the  restoration,  he  lost 
hen  meetings  they  rode,  from  great  dis-  all  which  he  had  amassed  by  his  pre- 
aneeaiOD  broomsticks,  pokers,  goats,  hogs  vious  employment ;  and,  having  publish- 
>r  do^ ;  the  devil  taking  the  chair  under  ed  a  piece  denominated  Vox  r  u/gi,  he 
helbrmofagoat  Here  tliey  did  horn-  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  afler- 
ige  to  the  prince  of  hell,  and  oflered  him  wards  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  dcni(Hl 
■eriiicea  of  young  children,  &c.,  and  the  use  of  |)cn,  ink  and  paper.  In  this 
^raetind  all  sons  of  license  until  cock-  confinement  he  remained  more  than 
crowing.  Beaidea  extorting  confessions  three  years,  and  wrote  several  thingis  Hiv 
t^  torture^  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  ac-  the  connivance  of  the  keeper,  which 
'  to  tbo  witch-ordeal ;  that  is,  tiieir  were  subsequently  published.    When  ha 
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was  released  is  not  recorded ;  bathe  died  after  undergoing  a  regular 
May  2, 1667.  Some  of  bis  works  bave  Wben  ten  years  old,  be  went  to  G6ttiog- 
been  republisbed  by  nr  Ecerton  Brydses,  en.  Here  be  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twehe 
including  his  Shepherds  Hunting  (1814),  years,  a  Latin  work^  oo  a  subject  in  the 
his  Fidelia  (1815),  and  his  Hvnms  and  higher  mathematics.  He  studied  phiks- 
Sonffs  of  the  Church  (1815).  The  other  ophy,  languaces,  history,  phyaica,  cfaem- 
works  are  scarce.  istry,  natural  history,  &c.  At  the  age  of 
WiTHERiifo,  William ;  a  distinguished  thirteen,  he  became  doctor  of  pbUoaofihy 
physician  and  writer  on  botany,  wno  was  at  Giessen.  He  then  wrote  a  woik  ia 
Dom  in  1741.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  German,  on  mathematics,  studied  law, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  diplomatics,  &c ;  in  1816^  became  doctor 
1766.  He  then  settled  at  Stafford,  and  of  laws  in  Heidelbeiig,  and  aflerwaids 
afterwards  removed  to  Birmingham,  went  to  Berlin  to  lecture ;  but,  meeting 
where  his  skill  and  assiduity  speedily  with  some  obstacles,  the  Prusaian  gofveni- 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  ment  enabled  him  to  travel  in  Italy ;  and, 
The  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  inde-  on  his  return,  he  was  nuide  profeasor  m 
pendent  of  his  duties  as  a  medical  prac-  the  university  of  Breslau.  He  baa  shown 
titioner,  were  chemistry  and  botany ;  and  much  acquaintance  with  old  Italian  liter- 
the  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in  ature,  perticularly  Dante.  His  father  pub- 
several  valuable  publications.  Bemg  sub-  lishcd,  in  1819,  the  History  of  the  Educa- 
ject  to  pulmonic  disease,  he  thought  it  de-  tion  of  his  Son,  in  two  volumes, 
sirable,  in  1793  and  1794,  to  pass  the  Wittekind,  or  Witikikd;  a  cele- 
winter  at  Lisbon;  and,  after  his  return  brated  prince  of  the  Saxons,  and  their 
home,  he  did  not  again  resume,  to  any  principal  champion  in  the  war  against 
extent,  his  professional  practice.  He  died  Charlemagne.  The  Saxons,  a  namerous 
at  the  Larches,  near  Birmingham,  in  No-  and  brave  people,  inhabited  the  nortben 
vember,  1799.  His  principal  publications  part  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
are,  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Elbe  and  the  North  sea,  or  the  present 
.  Plants  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1776,  extended,  in  the  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  uiidertlM 
edition  of  1787,  to  three  volumes,  and,  in  names  of  Eastphalians,  WeetphaUanaaDd 
that  of  1796,  to  four) ;  an  Account  of  the  Engrians.  (See  iSioxoTU.)  Chartenagne, 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat,  or  Scar-  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  frequent 
loHna  Anginosa  (1779,  8vo.) ;  an  Account  incursions  into  his  territories,  and  moved 
of  the  Foxglove,  and  some  of  its  Medical  also  partly  by  religious  motives,  deter- 
Uses,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  mined  to  subdue  these  wild  heathens. 
Dropsy  and  other  Diseases  (1785,  8vo.);  The  war  l>egan  in  772,  and  cont'mued 
a  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Waters  at  for  al)out  tliirty  years,  till  803,  with  some 
Caldas  da  Reinha  (Lisbon,  1795,  4to.) ;  intermissions.  The  Saxons,  inferior  to 
besides  a  translation  of  Bergrnan^s  Scia-  the  Franks  in  military  discipline  and  skill, 
graphia  Regni  Mineralisy  and  papers  in  were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  several 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  relative  times  yielded  to  the  commands  of  their 
to  mineralogy.  The  name  of  H'Uheringia  victorious  enemy,  but  again. took  arras  at 
has  been  bestowed  on  a  genus  of  Anieri-  soon  as  his  attention  was  drawn  to  other 
can  plants  by  L'Heritier;  and  the  native  parts  of  his  extensive  empire.  After  nining 
carbonate  of  barytcs  has  received  the  ap-  several  decisive  victories  (783),  Charie- 
pellation  of  fVitkerUt,  in  honor  of  doctor  magne  had  recourse  to  conciliatory  meat- 
Withering,  who  first  discovered  and  de-  ures,  and  prevailed  upon  Albion  and 
scril)ed  it.  Wittekind,  the  two  leaders  of  the  Saxooi^ 
WiTHERSPOON.  (See  Jipptndii^  end  to  submit,  on  advanta^reous  conditional 
of  this  volume.)  and  embrace  Christianity  (785).  Ultte- 
WiTNESS.  (See  Evidenf^t,)  kind,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to 
Witt,  De.  (See  Dt  }ViU.)  Denmark,  obtained  the  restoration  of  bi« 
WiTTE,  Charles,  a  professor  in  the  uni-  territories,  and,  according  to  some  writenk 
versity  of  Breslau,  distinguished  for  his  was  created  duke  of  Saxony.  (See  Gtr- 
eariy  attainments,  was  bom  near  Halle,  in  many^  History  of,)  Winekind  ia  supposed 
1800.  His  father,  a  Protestant  minister,  to  have  fallen  in  battje  against  Geroald, 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  duke  of  Suabia,  in  807.  The  presnt 
education.  Young  Witte  could  read  Saxon  princes  claim  a  descent  from  Wit- 
well  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  was  tekind,  but  widiout  much  ground. 
regularly  instructed  in  ancient  and  mod-  Wittenagemote.  (See  Grtai  Brii-  . 
em  languages  (Hebrew  included)  in  his  otn,  division  English  ConstituHofu)  f 
fifth  year.  Before  his  tenth  year,  he  was  Wittenberg,  a  town  of  histonctl  it- 
admitted  into  the  university  of  Leipsic,  terest  as  connected  with  the  relbfmaiioB, 
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)d  on  tbe  Elbe,  in  the  Pruflsian  plant,  occaaiooally  cultivated  for  its  leaves, 

of  Saxony.    Here  is  a  bridge,  which  afford  a  dye,  in  use  as  a  substitute 

long^  over  the  Elbe.    Including  for  indigo.    The  seeds  are  sown  on  weU- 

sry,  the  town  contains  6345  in-  prepared  land,  and  fresh-broken,  old  pas- 

I.    Since  1817,  two  new  suburbs  ture  ground  is  preferred.    As  the  great 

iwn  up.    The  church  in  which  object   is  to  produce  large  leaves,  the 

ixed  up  his  ninety-five  celebrated  mode  of  culture  given,  by  the  best  garden- 

>ct.  31, 1517,  and  in  which  he,  era,  to  spinage  should  be  imitated— that* 

thon,and  the  electors  Frederic  the  of  sowing  on  a  venr  rich,  well-pulverized 

d  John,  lie  buried,  has  been  re-  soil,  thinning  the  plants  so  that  they  may 

f  the  Prussian  government.  The  not  touch  each  ouier,  keeping  them  per- 

y,  founded  in  1502,  by  the  elec-  fectly  clear  of  weeds,  and  frequently  stir- 

erie  the  Wise,  has  been  united,  ring  the  soil  between  them.    The  seeds 

tusian  government,  with  that  of  are  sown  in  July ;  and  the  plants,  when 

ad  a  tMologicai  seminarv  has  they  come  up,  are  weeded  and  thinned. 

tabliahed  instead  of  it.    Charles  Next  July,  or  earlier,  the  first  crop  of 

iVittenberg  in  1547,  after  the  bat-  leaves  may  be  gather^ ;  and  two  or  three 

Iflhlberjg ;  but  the  property  of  others  will  be  obtained  during  the  season. 

9le,  their  religious  worship,  and  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  plants 

is  of  the  reformers,  were  left  un-  may  be  ploughed  down,  as  the  thira  year 

The  emperor  was  requested  to  they  will  run  to  seed,  and  produce  but 

the  body  of  Luther ;  but  he  an-  small  leaves.     The  leaves  are  pressed, 

'^  1  wage  no  war  with  the  dead."  and  the  juice  treated  as  in  makine  uidigo ; 

f  was  bombarded  in  the  seven  but  such  is  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  ar- 

mr  (q,  v.),  and  dismantled.    As  tide,  that  the  cultivation  of  woad  is  not 

h  and  wall  remained,  Napoleon  much  attended  to  at  the  present  time, 

marshal  Victor  to  restore  the  for-  Tbe  plant  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  £u- 

8,  and  garrisoned  the  place  with  rope.     The  radical  leaves  are  crenate. 

The  Ftussians  took  it  by  assault  those  of  the  stem  oblong  and  arrow- 

igfat.  Jan.  12,  1814.    The  Prus-  shaped ;  the  fiowers  are  snmU  and  yellow, 

lenJ,  count  Tauenzien,  received'  anci  the  pods  elliptical,  flat,  and  contain 

M   Tauenzien    von   Wittenberg  a  sinsle  seed.    Woad  is  prepared  for  use 

Mfuence    of  this   victory.    The  as  follows : — ^The  plant  puts  forth,  at  first, 

Prtnria  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  five  or  six  upright  leaves,  about  a  foot 

!i&t,  in  honor  of  Luther,  in  Wit-  long  and  six  inches  broad.    AVhen  these 

on  the  third  centennial  celebra-  hang  downwards  and  turn  yellow,  tliey 

the  reformation.    In   1822,  the  are  fit  for  gathering.     Several  crops  are 

'  die  reformer,  made  of  cast  iron,  gathered  in  one  year.     Tbe  leaves  are 

dow,  was  erected.  carried  directly  to  a  mill,  much  like  the 

ijMift  lHlodimir\  czar  of  Russia,  oil  or  tan  mills,  and  ffround  into  a  smooth 

in  961,  after  the  death  of  his  two  paste.  The  paste  is  uiid  in  heaps,  pressed 

,  master  of  the  Russian  domin-  close  and  smooth,  and  the  blackish  crust 

kh  he  increased  by  the  conquest  which  forms  on  the  outside  reunited  if  it 

ral    nei^boring   tribes.      Upen  happen  to  crack :  if  this  precaution  were 

TMge  with  the  Greek  imperial  omitted,  little  worms  would  be  produced 

Amu  Romanowna,  in  988,  he  in  the  cracks,  and  the  woad  would  lose 

pdzed,  and,  together   with   his  part  of  its  strength.    After  lying  for  fiP> 

atkm,  adopted  Cnristiani^.    Tbe  teen  days,  the  heaps  are  opened,  we  crust 

rirtian  teachers  of  Russia  came  rubbed,  and  mixed  with  the  inside,  and 

oatantinople,  and  introduced  the  tbe  matter  formed  into  oval  balls,  which 

Catholic  worship,  which  still  pre-  are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 

Rnasia.    Wlaoimir,  as  the  first  moulds.    These  are  dried  upon  hurdles. 

D  ruler,  and  the  founder  of  many  In  the  sun  they  turn  black  on  the  outside, 

B  mod  schools,  is  called,  in  Rus-  in  a  close  place  yellowish,  especially  if 

torjf  a  saint ;  and,  as  he  laid  the  the  weather  be  rainy.    Tlie  dealers  in 

on  of  the  subsequent  greatness  this  commodity  prefer  the  first,  though  it 

mpnre,  he  is  also  called  the  Great,  is  said  the  workmen  find  no  considerable 

in  1015.  His  descendants  divided  difference  between  the  two.    The  good 

pire  among  themselves  to  their  balls  are  distinguished  by    their  being 

n.    In  17&,  Catharine  II  found-  heavy,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and,  when 

order  of  St  Wladimir  in  honor  rubbed,  of  a  violet  color  within.    For  the 

use  of  the  dyer,  they  require  a  further 

D  (iHrfif  Imdorui) ;  a  cruciferous  preparation.  They  are  beaten  with  wood- 
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en  mallets,  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor,  into  finished  coquette  or  haughty  lady  of 

a  gross  powder,  which  is  heaped  up  in  rank  and  fashion,  to  the  affected  oM  maid, 

the  middle  of  the  room  to  the  height  of  or  vulgar  termagant,  she  displayed  a  truth 

four  feet,  a  space  being  left  for  passing  and  facility  of  personification  which  hit 

round  the  sides.    The  powder,  moistened  rarely  been  exceeded.    Her  attiaetioua  ia 

with   water,   ferments,  grows  hot,   and  private  life  were  widely  lelt  and  acknowl- 

throws  out  a  thick  fetid  fume.    It  is  shov-  edged,  and  her  society  sought  by  penooi 

elled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  moist-  of  rank  and  talents.     She  was  preadott 

ened  every  day  for  twelve  days,  after  which  of  the  weekly  beef-steak  club,  held  io  the 

it  is  ethred  less  frequently,  without  water-  green-room  of  Oovent  garden   theHre. 

ing,  and,  at  length,  made  into  a  heap  for  At  length  the  .derangement  of  her  heakh 

the  dyer.      The  powder  thus  prepared  induced  her  to  retire  from  the  stttoe  m 

gives  only  brownish  tinctures,  of  different  1759;  and  her  death  took  place  in  l^Ol 
shades,  to  water,  to  alcohol,  to  ammonia        Wohlgemuth,  Michael,  an   old  Ger- 

and  to  fixed  alkaline  lixivia.    Rubbed  on  man  painter,  bom  in  1434,  died  in  1519^ 

paper,  it  communicates  a  green  stain.  On  was  the  teacher  of  Albert  Dtirer.    Then 

dilutinff  the  powder  with  boiling  water,  is  a  large  altar  piece  by  him   in  No- 

and,  imer  standing  for  some  hours  in  a  remberg,   his    native    city.      There  an 

close  vessel,  adding  about  one  twentieth  also  fine    pictures  by  him   in   the  gsl- 

its  weight  of  lime  newly  slacked,  digest-  leries  of  Vienna,  Munich  and  other  citiei, 

ing  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  stirring  the  and  those  of  private  persons.    Sorae  hats 

whole  together  every  three  or  four  hours,  also  thought  the  beautiful  Last  JudgmsflC 

a  new  fermentation  begins :  a  blue  froth  at  Dantzic  to  be  from  his  penciL    Like 

rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquor,  though  other  painters  of  his  time,  he  was  also  ai 

it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes  engraver  on   copper   and    wood.     The 

woollen  of  a  green,  which,  like  the  green  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg,  publiafaed  ii 

from  indigo,  changes,  in  the  air,  to  olue.  1493,  contains  wood-cuts  ny  him'. 
This  is  one  of  the  nicest  processes  in  the        Woiwode  ;  a  Sclavonic  word,  wfaidi 

art  of  dyeing,  and  does  not  well  succeed  signifies  leader  in  war,  and  ia  acompomid 

in  the  way  of  a  small  experiment.  of  the  two  Sclavonic  words,  toot,  trooni, 

Woden,  or  Odin;  one  of  the    most  and  UHNft(',  to  lead.    The  princes  of  Wak- 

rvowerful  deities  in  northern  mythology,  chia  and  Moldavia  were  called  imvo^be- 

Some  have  derived  him  from  the  Indian  fore  thev  received  from  the  Greek  empe- 

Buddha.    The  ancient  Saxons  and  Thu-  rors,  with  whom  they  were  in  some  degree 

ringians  honored  him  as  their  god  of  war ;  connected  (1439),  the  title  of  deipoi ;  in- 

and  the  former  solemnly  vowed,  in  their  stead  ofwliich  they  adopted,  at  a  latn* 

war  with  Charlemagne,  to   sacrifice  to  period,  the  title  of  hospodar,  which  signi- 

him  all  their  prisoners.    (See  JSTorthem  fies  lord.    At  present,  trofir(M/f  signifies  a 

Mythology.)     The    Romans    recognised  Turkish  farmer-general  of  the  taxes  of  a 

their  Mars  in  this  northern  god.  district.     In  the  old  kingdom   of  Poland, 

WoFFiNGTON,  Margaret,   an     actress,  tooiwodes  were  governors  of  the  districts 

highly  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  (woiwodeships)  into  which  the  Idngdiwn 

talents,  was  lK)rn  at  Dublin,  in  1719.    Her  was  divided.    They  administered  justice, 

father  kept  a  huckster's  shop ;  and  she  had  charge  of  the  police,  and  formed  the 

commenced  her  theatrical  career  as  the  first  class  of  the  temporal  estates  of  the 

pupil  of  madame  Violante,  an  exliibitor  kingdom.     In  time  of  war,   when  the 

of  feats  of  activity  on  the  tight   rope,  nobility  were  called  upon  to  march,  earii 

who,  about  1728,  fonned  a  company  of  woiwode  commanded  the  nobility  of  Im 

Lilliputian  actors.     In  these  exhibitions  woiwodeship. 

little  Woffington,  then  in  her  tenth  year,  Wolcot,  John,  M.  D.,  a  poet  and  «t- 
attractcd  much  notice  as  tlie  represents-  irist,  was  bom  at  Dodbrock,  in  the  coumv 
tive  of  Macheath  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  of  Devon,  in  1738,  educated  at  the  free 
A  few  years  afler,  she  procured  an  advan-  school  of  KingsbHdge,  in  the  same  eocm- 
tageous  engagement  at  one  of  the  regular  ty ;  after  which  he  visited  France,  and, on 
Dublin  theatres,  where  she  acquired  so  his  return,  was  articled  to  an  uncle,  aa 
much  reputation,  that  she  was  invited  to  apothecary  at  Fowey.  He  early  sfaomd 
London ;  and,  in  1740,  she  made  her  ap-  an  attachment  to  poetry,  as  also  to  dnM- 
pearanc^  at  Covent  garden,  in  the  char-  ing,  in  which  he  became  a  considenbfe 
acter  of  Sylvia,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  proficient.  He  subsequently  visited  Lot- 
She  then  took  up  the  part  of  sir  Harry  don,  to  attend  the  hospitals,  and,  in  1767, 
Wildair,  in  which  she  was  extremely  sue-  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phw 
eeesful.     In  comic  characters,  fjpom  the  fipom  Scotland,  and  accompanied  sir  Wil- 
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"ekwney  to  Jamaica,  of  which  the  colony  hb  father  had  been  govcnior.    He 

vaa  appointed    governor.      Here  graduated  at  Yale  coHege-  in  1747,  and 

;  but  uttle  encouragement  as  a  soon  afterwards,  having  received  the  com- 

tn,  he  obtained  ordere,  and  became  mission  of  a  captain,  proceeded,  at  the 

»f  a  living  in  the  gift  of  bis  patron,  head  of  a  company  raised  by  his  own  <*x- 

being  attended  exclusively  by  a  ertionp,  to  join  tlie  army  on  the  northern 

ongregation,  received  little  of  his  frontiers,  with  which  he  continued  until 

n.    Cm  the  death  of  sir  William  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    He  tlieii 

ney,  he  returned  with  his  widow  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  commeiictMl 

and ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  his  the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 

vho  left  him  the  principal  part  of  on  being  appointed  sheriff  of  the  count v 

fwrty,  he  settled  as  a  physician,  of  Litchfield.      From  1774  to  1780,  he 

Truro,  and   afterwards  at  Hel-  was  annually  chosen  an  assistant  in  the 

iCornWiall.  While  in  tliis  situation,  council    of    tlie    state.      In  tliat    inter- 
tbe  inerit  of  discovering  tlie  talents  -  val,  he  was  also  for  some  time  judge 

Lte  celebrated  painter  Opie,  then  a  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 

Nithftil  miner,  with  whom,  in  1780,  county,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  pro- 

e  to  London.  Hero  he  soon  render-  Iwte  'for  the  district  of  Litchfield.     In 

»]f  conspicuous  by  those  satirical  1776,  his  patriotism  and  ability  procured 

itions  which  he  published  under  for  him  a  seat  in  the  national  congress, 

le  of  Pder  Pindary  and  which,  for  and  the  opportunity  of  connectuig    his 

Uery  and  great  peculiarity  of  tlicir  name    with  the   declaration  of  Ameri- 

became,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  can  independence.  Immediately  after 
.  Ilia  attacks  were,  in  the  first  in-  the  adoption  of  the  decloi^ation,  he  return- 
chiefly  levelled  at  the  roynl  acnd-  cd  to  Connecticut,  and  was  invested  witJi 
m ;  but,  ultimately,  the  Iionnless  the  command  of  fourteen  regiments  of 
ritiefl  of  George  III,  his  consort  the  state  militia,  raised  for  tiie  defence 
lily,  formed  the  priuripal  ficUl  for  of  New  York.  In  November,  ho  rcsuni- 
8o  much  was  thought  of  h'w  tnl-  ed  hi»  seot  in  congress.  The  following 
It  a  negotiation  was  at  one  time  en-  summer,  af\er  (X'rlbnning  several  military 
ito  with  him,  by  the  imder  secrrta-  movements,  he  joined  the  northern  orniy 
le  treasnry,  to  become  either  silent  under  Gates,  with  a  corps  of  several  hun- 
irect  his  satuie  against  the  op])o-  drrd  volunteers,  and  assisted  in  the  defeat 
r  administration,  which,  however,  of  Burgoync.  From  this  period  until 
I  nothing,  owing  to  his  backward-  178(5,  he  was  m^cupied  in  serving  his 
write  on  that  side  of  the  question,  country,  either  in  congress  or  the  field, 

obtained    an   aimuity  from    his  or  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 

lers  of  £250  per  annum,  and  be-  for  the  northern  dejiartment,  settling  tenns 

erwiae  in  eoi^  circumstances  l)y  of  peace  with  the  Six  Nations.    Inthelat- 

of  hh  productions,  he  passed  the  tor  year,  he  woj  elected  lieutenaut-gov- 

'his  life  in  ease  and  convivial  en-  ernor  of  the  state,  and,  after  ten  successive 

t,    interrupted,    however,  in    the  annual  reelections,  was  chosen  governor, 

by  blindness  and  other  maladies,  lie  died  Dec.  1,  171)7,  in  the  seventy- 

th  took  place  in  Somers  Town,  in  second  year  of  his  age. — Governor  Wol- 

\  the  eiglitv-ftrst  yeor  of  his  age.  eott  was  remarkable  for  intrepidity,  in- 

in,  doctor  Wolcot'  assumed  murh  tegrity,  strong,  lx)ld  concejrtions,  and  a 

and  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi-  ]H*culiardeoiHion  of  diameter.    His  sensi- 

of  the  coarser  class.  As  a  poet,  he  bility  was  aeute,  and  no  one  could  have 

I  fieflbnesBt,  naiveU,  and  a  portion  a  nieer  senne  of  honor,     lie  was  distin- 

oor,  aingiilarly  made  up   of  the  guished,  moreover,  for  his  love  of  order 

and  tlie  biting.    His  works  have  and  religion. 

ch  interest,  owmg  to  the  tempora-  Wold,    Weld,    Yellow   Weed,    or 

personal  nature  of  the  subjects ;  Dyer's   Weed   (reseda  hdeola) ;  an  im- 

I  extreme  felicity  with  which  he  perfectbiennial,  with  small  fusifonn  roots, 

1  the  empty  pretensions  c-f  false  and  a  leafy  stem,  from  one  to  three  feet 

■L  will  not  allow  them  to  be  alto-  in   height.    It  is  u  native  of  Italy  and 

forgotten.     His   poetical    works  other  fuirts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivatcul 

oUected,  in  181!i^  in  five  volumes,  for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  flowers    and 

leaves,  which  are  employed  in  dyeing 

iroTT,  Oliver,  a  signer  of  the  Dee-  yellow.    Wold   requires  the  growth  of 

t  of  Independence,  was  honi  in  nearly  two  summers  before  it  comes  tf) 

:  Windsor,  m  Connecticut,  of  which  maturity:  the  crop  is  also  liable  to  fail, 
ziiL             20 
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and  18  exhausting  to  the  soU.  It  is  pre-  was  appointed  profewor  at  Halle,  when 
ferred  to  all  other  substances  for  giving  he  acquired  great  reputatioii.  Hiamaifae^ 
the  lively  green  lemon  yellow ;  but  as  it  is  matical  lectures  were  remaikable  Ibrefear- 
found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing,  ness,  precision,  and  systematic  fDethod. 
to  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder  His  philoeophy,  in  which  he  pursued  the 
colors  more  than  other  yellows,  and  to  same  method,  met  with  general  approfaa- 
stain  the  white  parts,  quercitron  bark  is  tion ;  and  his  method  began  to  be  applied 
commonly  employed  in  preference  to  it.  also  to  .other  sciences,  frequently  in  a 
It  is  still,  however,  employed  in  dyeing  pedantic  and  ezagserated  maDoer.  Hii 
silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper-staining,  colleagues,  particularly  the  tbeologiaiM, 
WoLE,  in  northern  mythology  (q.  v.) ;  declared  him  a  heretic  and  an  infidel,  and, 
the  protecting  spirit  of  the  earth — an  old  at  last,  actually  accused  him  to  the  Mr- 
prophetess.  The  name  Foluspa  (the  emment  KingFrederic  William  I,  Ao- 
vision  of  Wole),  given  to  the  most  ancient  vember  15,  1723,  dismissed  him  fien 
part  of  the  Edda  (q.  v.),  is  derived  from  his  office,  and  ordered  him  to  leare  HaBe 
tier.  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  PiiMsiiii 
Wolf  (cant*  lupusy  The  wolf  is  by  states  within  two  days,  threatening  him 
some  naturalists  considered  the  original  with  the  gibbet  in  case  he  should  rensia. 
stock  of  the  domestic  dog ;  and,  indeed,  it  He  received  an  honorable  appointment  it 
very  much  resembles  a  large  dog  in  its  Marburg.  The  contest  respecting  hii 
general  appearance.  The  European  wolf  philosophical  system  now  became  gene- 
liabitually  leads  a  solitary  life,  but,  when  ral,  and  almost  all  Germany  took  part  fer 
urged  by  hunger,  unites  m  packs,  which,  or  against  him.  He  receiTed  orors  of 
at  times,  even  become  dangerous  to  trav-  appointments  m  other  countriea ;  hot  be 
ellers.  It  possesses  such  strength  tliat  it  refused  these,  as  well  as  an  invitation  lo 
is  able  to  carry  off  a  sheep  at  full  speed,  return  to  Halle,  though  the  examination 
and  few  dogs  are  able  to  attack  it  witli  of  his  philosophy,  by  a  conumttee  ap- 
success.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily  pouited  for  that  purpose,  ax  Berlin,  ended 
tamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  keeper,  m  his  entire  exculpation.  In  1740,  haw- 
recognising  him  even  after  a  yearns  absence,  ever,  when  Frederic  the  Great,  who 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  a  esteemed  him  highly,  ascended  the  thioiM; 
retired  place  in  tlie  forest,  and  defends  he  returned  to  Halle.  In  1745,  the  elector 
them  courageously. — The  American  wolf  of  Bavaria,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  raisrd 
is  prolNibly  a  distinct  species;  but  this  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Wolffs  feme 
point  is  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained.  It  spread  over  Europe ;  but  his  reputation  is 
was  formerly  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  a  lecturer  dccline<l  in  the  latter  yean  ot* 
U.  States,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  in  his  life,  and  the  number  of  his  heants 
the  more  settled  districts. — We  have  decreased.  He  died  in  17«>l,  at  the  afte 
another  species  of  wolf— the  prairie  or  of  seventy-six  years.  His  merits  in  pro- 
barking  wolf  (C./a/mru) — ontheunwood-  moting  the  progress  of  philoeophy  sre 
ed  plains  of  the  Missouri. — The  black  not  to  he  dcnie<i.  He  directed  attention 
wolves  are  pn)bably  mere  varieties  of  the  particularly  to  SA'stematic  method.  Hi* 
common  sppries.  mathematical  method  brought  light  aod 
Wolf,  Christian  Frederic  von,  chancel-  onier  into  the  territory  of  science ;  and  if 
lor  ofthe  university' of  Hallo,  a  distinguifih-  the  advance  of  philosophy  has  sbowa 
ed  German  philosopher  and  mathemati-  that  the  matliematical  method  is  inappli- 
cian,  wasliom  in  1(379,  at  Breslau.  In  ItilH),  cable  to  it,  in  its  whole  extent,  still  it  cu- 
be went  to  the  university-  of  Jena,  to  study  not  be  denie<l,  tliat  ^at  credit  is  due  to 
tlieolog}' ;  but  niatheniatirs  and  pbiloso-  him  for  having  cameil  it  tlirourh  one  of 
phy  al)60ii)ed  almost  his  entire  attention,  its  stages.  His  influence*  on  science  aoii 
.  He  studied  zealously  the  works  of  Des-  the  ^^liole  intellectual  developement  of 
?  cartes  and  Tschinihausen.  In  170Ii,  he  his  countrymen  was  very  great.  The 
.  obtained  permission  to  lecture  at  the  German  language  also  owes  him  much. 
university  of  Leiraic,  in  consequence  of  Kant  gave  me  finishing  blow  to  Wobli 
his  disputation,  Dc  PhUosofhia  practica  dogmatic  method. 

universali  Mdhodo  mathematica  conscriptcLy        W^ulf,  Frederic  Augustus,  the  grcMegt 

and  delivered  philosophical  and  mathe-  philologist  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  Hajrn- 

matical   lectures.    Several  mathematical  rode,  a  village  near  Nordhauaen,  in  Thu- 

works  made  his  name  known  in  foreign  ringia,  in  1759.    His  father  waa  Ofgaaitf 

countries.    When  the  Swedes  occupied  of  the  village,  and  subsequent^  teacher 

Leipsic,  in  17(X>,  he  lefl  it,  and,  ui>on  the  m  Nordhausen.    His  mother,  a  womao 

ommendation   of  Leibnitz,    in  1707,  of  great  ability,  educated  him  welL    Hi 
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Mqmnd  a  taste  for  the  study  of  making  himself  known  to  the  Prussian 

igM»    He  was  initiated  in  modem  ministers,  as  he  already  had  his  eye  upon 

igsa  by  an  instnicter  named  Frank-  a  chair  in  a  Prussian  university,  the  name 

1,  who  thought  the  acquisition  of  of  Frederic  the  Great  exercising  a  magic 

BO  easy,  if  a  good  foundation  was  power  on  genius.    In  1782,  he  was  made 

the  ancient  languages,  that  he  used  rector  of  the  town  school  at  Osterode. 

lyoung  Wolf  the  dictionaiy  of  each  In  the  next  year,  he  was  called  upon  to 

m  for  two  months  only,  a  period  become  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy, 

be  considered  sufficient  for  acquir-  particularly  of  the  science  of  education, 

le  necessary  number  of  words,  by  and  director  of  the  academy  at  Halle, 

ig  and  learning  by  heart.    Even  with  a  salary  of  less  than  $200,  which 

at  school,  at  Noidhausen,  Wolf  place  and  poor  salary,  though  already 

)d  the  comparative  study  of  the  married,  he  preferred  to  a  much  more 

It  ajod  modem  tongues,  in  order  lucrative  one,  also  offered  to  him.    He 

KW  up   a   comparative    grammar,  was  then  but  twentr-four  years  old.    At 

I  entering  the  univereity,  he  had  first,  the  students  did  not  imderstand  the 

himself  acquainted,   partially    at  tone  he  assumed ;  and  it  was  not  uutil  he 

irhh  the  principal  classic  audiors,  treated  them  as  he  had  done  his  pupils  at 

)oae  of  France,  Spiun,  Italy  and  Osterode,  that  he  obtained  many  hearers. 

ad.    His  father  instructed  him  in  It  was  not  till  the  last  ten  ycara  of  his 

,  and,  after  having  prepared  him  residence  in  Halle,  that  he  returned  to 

ently,  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  his  first  mode  of  teaching.    As  an  aca- 

d  orijanist,  named   Schroter,  who  demical  teacher,  Wolf  followed  his  own 

led  him  \3j  his  acquaintance  with  peculiar  views:  he  believed  that  classical 

cient  wrilm^  on  music,  while  he  antiquity  must  be  considered  as  a  model 

Bled  him  with    the  mathematical  of  a  public  and  private  lif^,  founded  on 

if  the  science.    For  mathematics  the  noblest  ideas,  and  be  treated  in  this 

had  no  taste,  either  in  his  youth  or  light,  as  a  means  of  forming  the  minds  of 

riper  age.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  pupils  at  the  universities.    His  great  oim 

he  went  to  the  university  of  Got-  was  to  be  a  teacher.    To  appear  as  an 

,  with  the  firm  intention  of  de-  author,  which  so  many  academical  in- 

:  himself  to  philolo^  exclusively,  structers  regard  as  of  the  first  importance, 

i]ueated  to  be  odled,  in  the  form  of  was  with  him  but  a  secondaiy  object. 

)u\BlJOHf  phSologue  kudiosus^  which  His  unconunon  activity  is  shown  by  the 

0  uncommon  a  thing,  that  nmch  fact  that,  during  the  twenty-three  yeara 
ion  was  made  to  it ;  but  he  was  not  of  his  residence  at  Halle,  be  delivered 
diveited  from  his  resolution,  though  above  fifly  courses  of  lectures,  all  replete 
Heynie  trkMl  to  persuade  him  to  with  the  traces  of  a  genius  of  the  highest 
binoadf  entered  as  studioaus  thedo'  order,  in  addition  to  his  lectures  and  la- 

His  irregular  attendance  on  the  bora  at  the  philological  seminary.    For 

ea  brought  him  into  bad  repute,  so  the  use  of  the  students   attending  his 

Uraie  refosed  him  permission  to  mythological  lectures,  he  published,   in 

1  hiB  lectures  on  Pindar,  as  utterly  1784,  a  new  edition  of  Hesiod's  Theogo- 
ilified.  But  Wolf  studied  so  much  ny,  with  a  preface  and  a  kind  of  com- 
mie assiduously  alone,  and  in  the  mcntary  from  lectures  already  delivered ; 
f  of  the  univereity.  In  1778,  he  pub-  but  this  was  the  only  instance  of  his  con- 
I,  at  G6ttingen,  Shakspearc's  Mac-  necting  any  publication  with  his  lectures. 
with  explanatory  notes,  for  the  use  In  the  preface,  a  few  cautious  remarks 
•me  students  whom  he  instructed  show  his  views  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  as 

ancient  knguages  and  English.  In  exhibited  fully,  at  a  later  period,  in  his 

quence  of  his  constant  application.  Prolegomena  to  Homer.     It    does   him 

■a  twice  dangerously  sick.    Before  great  credit  to  have  waited  so  long,  and 

I  G^ttingen,  in  1779,  he  laid  before  to  have  weighed  and  considered  his  ideas 

e    hn    views    respecting    Homer,  so  oflen  before  publishing  them.    The 

I  diiiered  from  those  of  tlio  distin-  book  establishment  connected  with  the 

ed  profoflsor,  and  were  peremptorily  orphan  asylum  at  Halle  (q.  v.)  requested 

ed  by  him.    In  the  same  year,  he  him  to  undertake  a  reprint  of  Homer's 

aa  teacher   extraordinary   to    the  works  from  the  Glasgow  edition.    From 

rmy  at  Ilfeld,  where  he  made  him-  that  |)erioil,  he  oflen    lectured    on  the 

cnown  to  the  philological  world  by  whole  of  Homer.     In  1792  appeared  his 

iition  of  Plato's  Bannuet,  with  notes  edition  of  Demosthenes's  Speech  against 

,  poiiapa  witn  the  view  of  Leptines,  which  added  much  to  his  rep- 
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utation  as  a  philologist,  on  account  of  its  ing  more,  being  indignantat the  eentonliip 
{lerfect  Latinity,  and  the  masterly  char-  which  had  been  eiftablisbed.  His  bsahii 
acter  of  its  introduction,  commentarv,  had  become  broken,  and  his  jib;~^'~"~ 
and  corrections  of  the  text.  In  1795  advised  him  to  visit  the  south  or  ~^ 
followed  volume  i,  of  his  ProUgomena  to  In  July,  1824,  he  arrived  at  M 
Homer,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  re-  where  he  died,  August  8,  of  an  afiectiop 
spectinff  the  ancient  and  original  form  of  of  the  lungs.  The  classical  grouiMi  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  changes  which  the  ancient  Massilia  covers  the  bones  of 
they  have  experienced,  and  the  most  him  who 'may  be  said  to  have  first  ele- 
probable  mode  of  restoring  them ;  show-  vated  philology  to  a  real  science.  The 
mg,  with  rare  sagacity  and  erudition,  that  disciples  of  Wolf  are  numerous,  animated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  they  exist  at  with  the  independent  spirit  of  their  great 
present,  are  not  the  work  of  one  Homer,  master,  and  free  from  the  trammels  of  a 
Cut  of  several  Homeric  rhajieodists.  school.  WolTs  face  was  noble,  aod  ex- 
(&ee  Homer.)  The  work  attracted  great  pressed  his  high-mmded  character.  Fred. 
attention  all  over  Europe,  gave  rise  to  Tieck  (q.  v.)  made  several  marble  buflM  of 
many  controversies,  and  to  me  most  im-  him.  One  of 'his  pupils,  profossor  Han- 
portant  historical  and  critical  inquiries,  hart,  in  Basle,  has  publisbed  Reminis- 
The  author  had  no  objection  to  contro-  cencesof  Frederic  Augustus  Wolf  (18351 
versy  if  truth  was  thereby  elicited,  but  Wolf,  Amoldina,  was  bom  at  Caam, 
was  oflfended  with  the  assertions  of  cer-  in  Germany,  in  17G9.  She  lost  berfialier« 
tain  scholars  that  they  had  long  enter-  an  officer  of  the  Hessian  govemment,  ear- 
tatned  similar  ideas.  He  became,  on  this  ly,  but  her  mother  took  great  care  of  ber 
account,  involved  in  disputes  with  several  education.  In  her  eighteenth  year,  ibe 
of  them ;  and  Heyne  even  endeavored  to  was  attacked  by  the  horrid  disean  called 
assume  the  credit  of  havinff  suggested  to  scabies  humidoy  and  passed  twenty-six 
Wolf  the  ideas  which  led  him  to  this  weeks  almost  entirely  widiout  sleep.  Ob 
resulL  This  caused  the  spirited  Letters  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  her 
to  Heyne,  of  which  the  three  first  are  sufierings,  she  repeiUed  all  the 
considered  as  excellent  models  of  learn-  which  her  memory  could  furaiah; 
ed  controversy  and  polished  irony.  In  which  she  composed  a  poem  extempoie. 
1801,  Wolf  laid  the  critical  knife  to  scv-  Five  other  poems  followed  in  a  similsr 
eral  speeches  of  Cicero,  proving  that  way.  A  friend  published  them  in  178B, 
they  are  not  genuine,  but  ought  to  be  ana  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for. 
considered  as  mere  exercises  iu  dec-  Becoming  entirely  deprived  of  strength, 
lamatiou,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  great  she  fell,  afler  six  months,  into  a  state  of 
orator.  In  1802  appeared  his  edition  of  apparent  death,  in  which  she  retained  the 
Suetonius.  Afler  having  refused  an  in-  exercise  of  no  sense  except  that  of  hear- 
vitation  to  Leyden,  in  1796,  and,  in  1798,  in^,  and  was  conscious  only  of  the  ftar 
to  Copenhagen,  as  director-general  of  of^being  buried  alive.  After  four  weeki, 
the  higher  schools,  and,  in  1805,  to  Mu-  she  began  to  recover,  and  was  eventually 
nicb,  he  was  made  Pniasian  privy  coun-  restored  to  full  health.  She  married,  ia 
sellor.  Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  a  her  twenty-third  year,  a  Mr.  Wolf,  be- 
new  edition  of  the  Homeric  works  (1804  came  the  motlier  of  nine  children,  and 
to  1807),  tlie  high  school  at  Halle  was  died  in  1820.  Doctor  Wise,  of  Smalctl- 
abolished.  Wolf  was  now  in  a  very  dis-  den,  where  she  lived,  published  the  poeoi» 
agreeable  situation.  In  1807,  he  went  to  of  Arnoldina  Wolf  (1817),  with  a  hutor}' 
iienin,  and  became  member  of  the  de-  of  her  disease. 

jiartment  for  public  instruction  in  the  Wolfe,  James,  a  distinguished  Eog- 
ministry  of  the  interior,  professor  of  iho  lish  general  officer,  was  the  son  of  lieu- 
university,  and  member  of  the  academy ;  tonant-general  Wolfe,  and  waa  born  at 
but  he  gave  up  all  these  ap|K>intments,  WesierTiam,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in 
reserving  only  the  right  to  lecture,  accord-  172G.  He  applied  himself  eariy  to  the 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  in  the  university  of  profession  of  anns,  for  which  lie  waspar- 
Beriin.  To  the  leisure  which  he  now  en-  tieularly  adapted  by  the  bravery,  eleva- 
joyed,  we  owe  his  incomparable  Darstel-  tion  and  decision  of  his  character.  Evea 
^ufig  der  Allerthumswissenschafl,  and  the  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  attiacted 
translations  from  Horace,  Ilomer,  and  attention  by  his  military  drill,  and,  dur- 
Aristophanes,  which  are  as  spirited  as  ing  the  whole  of^  the  derman  war,  was 
skilful.  His  AnaUcicLt  one  of  the  most  actively  employed,  and  regarded  as  a 
scientific  periodicals,  he  suddenly  dis<!on-  great  and  rising  soldier.  At  length  be 
tinued,  and,  from  that  time,  published  noth-  was  called  into  high  and    indepeiideal 
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I  bj  the  fint  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ap-  was  the  author  of  several  minor  poems 

urn  to  the  chirge  of  the  impor-  of  great  beauty.    His  Remains  were  pub- 

dition  against  OSaebec   Here  he,  lished  at  Dublin  (2  vols.,  1825),  with  a 

d  akme  in  opinion,  formed  that  notice  of  his  life. 

cardous,  liut  necessary  plan  of  WoLFErtauTTEL ;   a  principality    of 

I,  which  drew  out  the  French  to  Germany.    In  a  wider  sense,  Wolfenblit- 

sat.  and  insured  the  conaucHt  of  tel  fbnncrly  coinprised  the  possessions  of 

Having  surmounted  all  obsta-  the  elder  line  of  tiie  house  of  Brunswick, 

ancountered  the  enemf  on  the  or  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  in  the  circle 

f  Abraham,  where,  in  the  mo-  of  Lower  Saxony  (see  Brunsunck) ;   in 

nctoiy,  he  received  a  ball  in  the  a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  alx>ve- 

d  another  in  the  body,  which  mentioned  region  which  now  forms  the 

It  necessary  to  bear  him  off  to  districts    of  Wolfenbuttel,  Schoniugen, 

islaiice  in  the  rear.  There,  rous-  Ilarz  and  Wescr.    The  town  of  Wolfen- 

itinting  in  the  agonies  of  death,  bQttel,  till  1754  the  residence  of  the  dukes 

und  of ''They  run,"  he  eagerly  of  Brunswick,  lies  in  a  low,  marshy  dis- 

PIThorun?"  and  being  told  the  trict,  on  the  Oker,  thirty-seven  miles  south- 

iod  that  they  were  defeated,  ho  east  of  Hanover ;   lat.  52°  l(y  N. ;  Ion. 

d,  <«Then  I  thank  God,  and  die  10°  AfY  E.    Its  fortifications  have  been 

ly"  and  almost  instantly  expired,  demolished.     Population,  5810.   There  is 

nt  took  place  Sept  13,  1759,  in  here  an  old  ducal  castle,  an  arsenal,  and  a 

-fourth  year  of  his  age.    A  na-  celebrated  library,  containing  10,000  man- 

nameni  is  erected  to  tlie  memo-  uscripts,  and  a  great  number  of  the  early 

officer  in  Westminster  abbey,  impressions  of  printed  works :  the  whole 
icture  of  the  Deatli  of  Wolfe  has  number  of  volumes  is  stated  to  be  nearly 
generally  known  by  Woollett's  200,000.  The  second  volume  of  El)crt>i 
9  engraving.  The  Life  and  Cor-  work  on  Manuscripts  (Zur  Handschrijten' 
Qoe  of  General  Wolfe  was  pub-  kunde),  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827,  con- 
London,  in  1827  (2  vols.,  8vo.)  tains  a  catalogue  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
By  Charles,  a  young  Irish  divine,  manuscripts. 
loetical  talent  and  much  promise,  Wolff,    Pius    Alexander,   and   his 

in  Dublin  in  1791.  His  mother,  wife  ;  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
[toEngland  on  the  decease  of  his  and  accomplished  theatrical  performers 
iced  him  at  Hyde  abbey  school,  in  whom  Germany  has  produced.  Af- 
ter, where  he  remained  till  1808,  ter  the  stiff  and  showy  mannerism,  the 
I  fiimily  returned  to  Ireland.  The  conventional  pathos,  the  declamatory 
;  year  he  entered  Trinity  college,  rather  than  dramatic  performance  of  the 
nd  eoon  acquired  distinction  by  French,  particularly  in  the  higher  drama, 
iea  and  assiduity,  which  were  had  given  place,  in  Germany,  to  a  care- 
f  rewarded  by  a  scholarship,  ful  imitation  of  reality,  or  to  noise  and  vi- 
iken  orders,  he  obtained  the  cu-  olence  in  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
C^aatle  CauHield,  in  the  diocese  every  one  thought  himself  intended  for 
;fa ;  but  the  active  labor  in  which  an  actor,  if  he  had  an  imposing  figure  and 
rintendence  of  a  large  and  iiopu-  sonorous  voice,  the  true  genius  of  dramatic 
ih  involved  him,  combined  with  art  arose,  awakened  |)articulariy  by  Gothc 
antment  of  a  tender  nature,  to  at  Weimar,  and  by  the  union  of  thought 
lid  inroads  upon  a  constitution  andfeeling,  of  the  strength  of  nature,  with 
fiir  from  robust,  and  uneqnivo-  the  regulated  tone  of  art,  as  well  as  by 
(oms  of  consumption  displayed  the  suliordination  of  reality  to  ideality, 
ea.  After  lingering  till  the  win-  showed  the  true  aim  of  the  actor.  The 
fiS;  he  died  about  the  end  of  stage  at  Weimar  was  adorned  by  a  num- 
',  in  the  following  vcar.  The  her  of  masterly  performers,  among  whom 
ion  which  has  given  him  consid-  was  Wolff.  lie  was  bom  about  1782, 
sthumous  celebrity,  is  his  Ode  at  Augsburg,  received  a  very  good  educa- 
leath  of  Sir  John  Moore,  com-  lion,  and  went  upon  the  stage  animated 

by  the  idea  that  it  is  the  actor^s  duty  to 

«Naladna.wMbeard,"  reproduce  the  conceptions  of  the  jjoet,  to 

conceive  his  creations  in  their  whole  spir- 

rd  Bvron  pronoimced  "  the  most  it,  and  even  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  time 

ide  in  the  language."     Besides  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.     In  1804,  he 

5y  which  first  appeared  anony-  became  attached  to  the  Weimar  theatre, 

D  an  Iriah  newspaper,  Mr.  Wolfe  developed  his  talents  in  a  constant  mter- 
90  • 
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couise  with  Gothe  and  Schiller,  suIkic-  of  their  religious  fidth ;  but,  befiwo  they 

2uent]y  went  to  Berlin,  and  died  in  18*^.  would  disown  God  and  hk  gomly  ib^ 
[e  early  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  sulise-  would  submit  to  lose  their  beada."  WotP 
quentlv  played  also  in  comedies.  He  was  gang  was  one  of  the  ibunden  of  tbr 
himseif  a  dramatic  writer,  and  the  author  omalkaldic  league  (q.  v.),  and  Linber  used 
of  Caesario,  a  comedy ;  Duty  for  Duty,  a  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his  many  jour- 
melo-drama;  the  Dogof  Aubry ;  Precio-  neys  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  tbo 
sa,  with  music  by  Weber,  and  other  i^oU  of  God,  Wolfgang  was  ioTited  to 
works. — ^His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Eisleben  by  count  MansfekL  Lutber  aJ- 
Wiemar,  and  whose  maiden  name  was  so  repaired  thither,  and  died  there,  Feb. 
MalcoluQU,  is  still  living,  and  has  sustained  18,  1546.  WheA  the  war  broke  out, 
the  reputation  of  a  superior  actress.  Wolfgang  took  part  in  tiie  '  campaign 
WoLFOANo,  St,  one  of  tlie  early  Chris-  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  M&biberg. 
tian  missionaries,  was  bom  in  Suabia.  (cj.  v.)  Tlie  emperor  Charles  V  now  put 
He  studied  at  Wiirzburg  (q.  v.),  under  Ste-  nim  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  on  Jan. 
phen,  a  teacher  fromltSy,  went  to  Treves  12, 1547,  when  he  was  at  bis  castle  io 
with  the  archbishop  of  that  city  in  95G)  Bernburg,  and  gave  his  territoriea  to  one 
and  instructed  children  in  Christianity,  of  his  Spanish  (avorites.  WoU^^mg,  on 
He  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  with  receiving  the  news  of  bis  outlawry, 
bishop  Bruno,  of  Cologne,  brother  of  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  through  tbe 
Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  refused  town  towards  the  gate,  singing  Lutbei's 
all  the  advantages  which  this  connexion  celebrated  hymn, 
offered,  retired  to  a  convent,  was  ordain-  Einc/etu  Burg  ut  muer  Oca 
ed  a  priest  by  St.  Udalrich,  and,  in  972,  (A  castle  firm  b  our  God), 
went  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hunga-  He  then  rerired  into  the  Hartz  mouB- 
rians.  In  974,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  tains.  In  1552,  he  was  reinstated  in  all 
Ratisbon.  He  held  the  bishopric  during  his  rights.  At  the  age  of  seTenty  yean. 
twenty  years,  and  endeavored  to  sow  the  he  resigned  the  government  to  bis  coos- 
seeds  of  religion  and  knowledge  among  ins,  but  continued  his  care  for  scbookaad 
tbe  rude  tribes  with  whom  he  lived.  He  churches.  He  was  the  founder  of  Ar 
died  Oct  30,  994.  The  Catholic  church  reformation  in  Anhah  (q.  wX  being  asMi- 
celebrates  his  festival  on  the  anniversary  ed  by  his  learned  and  ^visecousin,  George, 
of  his  death.  There  is  a  oaraphrase  of  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  Lu- 
the  psalm  called  J^erere  by  saint  Wolf-  Uicr  and  oUiers,  and  had  often  preached. 
S^gr  ^  .  .  .  ,  Wolfgang,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  bis 
Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt,  was  bom  life,  kept  his  coffin  in  his  sloeninir  cham- 


.)   lie  died  uninarrie<liu  15Gtl,and — 

alrous  character,  this  prince   bad   hard-  buried  in  Zerbet,  in  the  church  of  St  Bw- 

ly  his  equal.     His  temper  was  bold  and  tliolomew. 

lively.  In  1521,  when  Luiher  made  his  Wolkl,  Joseph,  one  of  the  moM  ar- 
defence  at  Worms,  before  the  emperor  complislietl  pioiio-forteplavers  of  hissfff, 
and  diet,  Wolfgang  became  his  friend  and  was  born  at  Salzburg,  in  17*72, and  wasai- 
disciple.  During  the  persecutions  of  the  structed  by  Mozart  and  Haydn.  His  uu- 
Protestants,  he  declared  that  he  "should  coinmonly  large  and  flexible  hand  was  of 
prefer  to  clean  boots,  to  leave  his  country  great  assisumrc  to  him.  Mozart  was  mucii 
and  people,  and  to  go  off  on  foot,  mthrr  attached  to  hiiu.  At  the  age  of  eiglitetfm 
than  to  become  untrue  to  the  goeiwl."  years,  he  Iwcaine  chapel-master  to  dif 
He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  and  Polish  rx)unt  Ogiuski.  The  count  lost  lii# 
presented,  in  1530,  the  Confeasioii  of  fortune  when  the  Polish  revolution  brok*- 
Augsbure  (q.  v.),  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  out,  in  1794,  and,  in  1795,  Wolfl  went  to 
When  Charles  V  and  Ferdinand,  at  the  Vienna,  and  wrote  several  operas,  in 
instigation  of  the  papal  legates,  endeavor-  1801,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtain- 
ed to  oblige  the  Protestants  by  threats  to  ed  universal  applause,  and  wrote  for  Uk 


give  up  their  preaching,  and  join  in  the  th^dtre  comique  an  opera  called  /#*»..«^ 

forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  romantsque.  In  1805,  he  went  to  England, 

prince    Wolfgang    and    tlie    margrave  where  he  died  in  1812.    The  followinf( 

George  stepped  up  to  the  emiieror,  and  anecdote,  from  Gerber's  TVmibfiutfeHer- 

finnljr  declared  that  «  diey  would  remain  Hum,  shows  his  great  skill.    Being  about 

obedient  to  the  emperor    if  he  would  to  give  a  concert  in  Dresden,  and  the  or^ 

leave  them  undistuibed  in  the  exercise  ch^tra  being  assembled   for  rebeaiMl, 
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M  DO  muio  ready.    At  last  one  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German 

lUgfat,  iNit  tuned  half  a  tone  too  language  was  establiahed  mainly  by  hb 

1  order  not  to  detain  the  orches-  endeavors,  in  1814.    Of  his  numerous 

ntdown  to  the  instrument,  and  writings,  many  relate  to  education,  and 

fdayed  in  C  sharp  the  conceit  contain,  amon^  other  sutgeets,  directions 

nras  written  in  the  C  key,  with  for  an  education  conformable  to  nature ; 

pceeicion,  purity  and  readiness,  others  relate  to  the  purification  of  the 

ipoeed  operettas,   concerts,    and  German  language.    lie  also  published,  in 

her  momcal  pieces.  1804,  a  collection  of  poems  in  the  Lower 

^KAM ;  an  ore  of  tungsten.     (See  Saxon  dialect  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  show  itn 

n.)  harmonious  character.     But   his   chief 

r%AM    VON    EscHEiTBACH.    (See  work  is  Introduction  to  tlie  general  Lan- 

odk,  and  Wartburg^  guage  of  Germany,  to  facilitate  the  Knowl- 

u,  or  Volga  fUie  Russian  w  hav-  edge  and  Correction  of  at  least  50,000 

KMwd  of  the  English  v) ;  a  river  incorrectly  formed  Gennan  Words,  and  to 

a,  which  has  the  longest  course,  save  tlie  Learner  from  a  great  Loss  of 

th  the  exception  of  the  Danube,  Time  and  Money  (1812).    By  ascertain- 

est  volume  of  water  of  any  river  ing  the  roots  of  Gennlm  words,  he  strove 

pe.    It  is  upwards  of  2600  miles  to  determine  tlicir  correct  form,  and  to 

1,  and  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea  remove  unnecessary  letters,  as  well  as 

bf  miles  below  Astrachan,  by  more  tliose  words  which  have  been  adopted 

ty  branches.    The  Wolga  rises  in  from  foreign  langua^s  into  tlie  Gorman, 

smment  of  Tver,  from  a  number  of  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  study,  and 

oety-five  miles  above  tlie  town  of  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  though 

:  which  place  it  is  navinible.   Af-  the  public  may  differ  from  him  on  many 

iving  4he  Oka  above  Novgorod,  points.    It  is  a  book  of  much  interest  to 

Kama  below  Kazan,  it  becomes  a  the  etymologist.    His  books  for  children, 

rable  stream.  During  a  great  part  written  in  his  new-fashioned  language, 

rear,  it  is  shallow ;  but  after  the  could  not  well  become  useful.    He  died 

of  the  ice  and  snow  in  spring,  in  Berlin,  in  1625. 

rs  swell  so  much  about  May  and  VVollaston,  William,  an  eminent 
I  to  overflow  tlie  banks.  At  this  writer  on  ethics  and  theology,  was  bom 
arge  vesseb  can  come  up  to  As-  at  Cotton  Clanford,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
The  country  on  the  river  is  1659.  He  studied  at  Sidney  college, 
out  fertile.  By  canals  it  is  con-  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
Nfith  the  Neva  and  the  Northern  In  1688,  the  death  of  a  relation  put  him 
thus  affording  a  communication  in  possession  of  considerable  landed  prop- 
i  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  and  Cas-  erty,  when  he  removed  to  London,  and 
1  White  seas.  Hie  river  abounds  resided  in  Charter-house  square.  His  mar- 
aud upwards  of  10,000  boats  are  riagc,  shortly  afler,  with  a  lady  of  consid- 
)d  in  tne  fishery.  The  common  eroble  fortune,  having  rendered  him  inde- 
1  and  the  beluga  (see  Stur^on)  pendent,  he  devoted  his  time  to  literary 
he  caviar  and  isinglass  of  com-  researches.    His  work,  entitled  the  Reli- 

Scab  also  ascend  the  river  from  gion  of  Nature  delineated,  procured  tlie 

piao  sea,  and  are  taken  by  the  writer  a  distinguished  station  omong  the 

ID.  philosophers  of  tlie   last   centur}'.     His 

KK,  Christian  Henry,  bom  in  1741,  death  took  place  in  1724. 

•,  in  Germany,  studied  at  the  uni-  Wollastow,  W^illiam  Hyde,  M.  D.and 

I  of  G6ttingen  and  Leipsic  for  six  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  philosopher, bom 

Dd,  in  1770,  formed  the  plan  of  a  in  1766,  died  Dec.  22, 1828.    Having  re- 

a  which  the  pupils  should  l)e  edu-  ceived  his  academical  ediicatrap  at  Cam- 

inlbrmably  to  nature.     Tliis  plan  bridge,  he  proceeded  M.  D.  in  1793,  and 

him  into  conneiuon  with  Base-  attempted  to  practise  as  a  physician  at 

,  vA  with  whom  he  wrote,  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  with  so  little  suc- 

177^  an  elementary  work  for  the  cess,  that  he  lefl  the  place  in  disgust,  and 

a  of  education.     Wolke  subse-  removed  to  London.    Soon  afler  his  arri- 

to<A  part  in  Basedow's  Philan-  val  in  that  city,  he  liecame  candidate  for 

(see  SmooU),  at  Dessau,  where  he  a  place  of  physician  to  St.  George's  hoe- 

9d  until  1801.    He  then  went  to  pital ;  but,  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  de- 

iirg^  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic;  dared  his  determination  never  again  to 

om  1805  to  1814  in  Dresden,  and  write  a  prescription,  and  turned  his  whole 

of  hia  lift  in  Bertio,  where  the  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  sci- 
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eoce.    Though  almost  every  bmiich  of  died  in  1800,  on  one  of  his  etUles  in 
science,  at  difTerent  times,  occupied  his  Bitrndenbrn^.    W611ner  was  a  metnber 
attention,  chemistry  was  tliat  to  which  he  of  several  secret  societies,  inchidiiig  tbs 
seems  to  have  been  most  ardently  devot-  Rosicnisians.  (q.  v.) 
ed;  and  it  was  Inr  his  investigations  in        Wolodomir.    (See  Wladkmr.) 
that  department  of  philosophy  that  he  at-        Wolset,  Thomas,  cardinal,  an  eminent 
tained  the  most  distinguished  reputation,  minister  of  state  imder  Hennr  VIII«  is 
He  was  accustomed  to  imrsue  his  chemi-  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  bntrlier  at 
cal  examinations  on  the  smallest  speci-  Ipswich,  where  he  was  bom  in  1471. 
mens  of  the  substance  which  he  was  ana-  After  receiving  a  grammatical  educatioo, 
lysing ;    and    he  invented  an  ingenious  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
method  of  determining  the  properties  and  of  which  he  was  elected  fellow.     Bemt 
constituents  of  very  minute  quantities  of  appointed  master  of  a  grammar-flcboM 
matter.    He  was  endowed  with  bodily  dependent  on  the  college,  he  had  three 
senses  of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  ac-  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset  under  his 
curacy,  as  well  as  with  great  general  vigor  care — a  circumstance  which  induced  that 
of  understanding,  and  ha'd  acquired  a  nobleman  to  present  him  with  the  lirinc 
powerful  command  over  his  attention,  and  of  Limmington,  in  Somersetshira,  amC 
nabituated  himself  to  the  most  rigid  cor-  while  here,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  incoo- 
rectnessof  thought  and  language.  Among  sequence  of  a  drunken  frolic    Altboogh 
his  inventions  are  his  sliding  rule,  or  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  regular,  his 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents  (see  Eqmv-  manners  and  appearance  recommended 
almlSj  Chemical) ;  the  goniometer,  or  in-  him  to  Dean,  archbishop  of  Canteibury, 
strument  for  measuring   the  angles  of  who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain. 
crystals ;  the  camera  lucida,  &c. ;  and  we  On  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  tarred 
are  indebted  to  him  for  tlie  discovery  of  sir  John  Nanfan,  governor  df  Calais,  in  the 
two  new  metals,  palladium  and  rhoaium  same  capacity,  by  which  patron  be  wis 
(see  the  articles),  and  of  the  malleability  recommend^  to  Henry  V II,  who  made 
ofplatina.  (q«v.)    Doctor  Wollaston  was  him  one  of  his  own  chaplains;  and,  in 
the  author  of  a  wresl  number  of  commu-  consequence  of  his  able  and  expeditioos 
nications  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  conveyance  of  a  despatch  to  the  emperor 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  at  Bruges,  he  %vas  rewarded  with  the 
of  several  articles  in  doctor  Thomson's  deanery  of  Lincoln.    On  the  death  of 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  other  periodi-  Henry  VII,  he  was  introduced  by  Fox, 
cal  works.  bishop  of  Winchester,  to   Henry  VIII, 
WoLLASTOJfiTE.    (Soc  Tobvlor  Spar.)  whose  favor  he  courted  so  succeasfiillT, 
WoLLNER,  John  Christian  von ;  noto-  that  he  shortly  obtained  the  first  place  id 
rious  in  the  ignominious  government  of  the  royal  favor,  and  became  uncontrolled 
Frederic  William  II  of  Prussia,  the  sue-  minister.    His  progress  in  advancement 
cesser  to  Frederic  the  Great.    He  was  was  very  rapid.    In  1510,  he  was  intro- 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1727,  duccd  into  the  privy -council,  made  r^ 
studied  theology  in  Halle,  became  minis-  porter  of  the  star-chamber,  registrar,  and 
ter  in  a  village  near  Berlin,  in  1759 ;  was  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  garter.    Ec- 
appointed  counsellor  of  finance  to  prince  clesiastical  prefennents  were   also   pro- 
Henry  of   Prussia,    as    he    had  shown  fusely  heaped  upon  him,  of  which  the 
some  knowledge  of  political   economy,  principal  were  the  bishoprics  of  Touraar 
made  a  noble  in  1786  by  the  above-men-  and  Lincoln,  in  1513,  and  the  arrhbish- 
tioned  king,  and,  afler  receiving  several  opric  of  York  in  1514.    The   following 
appointments,  became  minister  of  state  in  year,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
1788.      In   this   situation,    he  exercised  Henr>',elevat^  him  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
the  greatest    influence  over  the    weak-  dinal.    His  nomhiation  to  be  the  pope*!« 
minded  monarch,  by  winking  at  )iis  de-  legate  a  latere  completed  his  ecclesiastical 
baucheries,  and  resorting  to  low  arts,  such  dignities,  by  exalting  him  above  the  arrb- 
as  frightening  him  with  pretended  appa-  bishop  of  Canterbury.    Naturally  vn^ 
ritions.  He  caused  the  king  to  issue  the  no-  and    ostentatious,    no    English    aufajeci, 
torious**  religious  edict,"  which  established  either  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  ever  look  aa 
intolerance  and  mysticism,  so  contrary  to  much  state  upon  hunselfl   He  enteftained 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  particularly  of  a  train  of  eight  hundred  ser^'anta,  toMxf 
the  monarchy.    The  present  king  Fred-  of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlenm. 
eric  William  III   repealed  this  ^ict  as  In  1515,  archbishop  Warham,  whom  be 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  dis-  had  much  annoyed  by  his  ambitioo,  r»> 
mived  this  narrow-minded  minister,  who  ngned  the  office  of  chancellor,  to  wKudi 
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Wolny  was  appoinlBd;  and  his  adminis-  the  king,  he  was  granted  a  full  pardon, 
tration  in  that  capacity  did  him  much  and  part  of  his  revenues.  In  1530,  he  was 
crediL  His  legatine  power,  on  the  con-  ordered  to  remove  to  his  diocese  of  York, 
tiaiy,  was  exercised  with  great  severity  where  he  passed  part  of  tlie  year  at  bis 
and  oppression,  •and hia  eagerness  for  ac-  mansion  orCawood,  until  once  more,  on 
qairement  was  unbounded.  Ai  the  time  the  first  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he 
when  the  celebrated  rivalry  between  the  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  set  out, 
emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  render-  under  custody,  for  London.  Indisposition 
ed  the  IKendship  of  Henry  of  great  im-  of  Ixxly,  however,  combining  with  mental 
portanoe,  Wolsey  was  treated  with  the  distress,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Leices- 
greatest  respect  by  both  sovereigns,  re-  ter,  where  he  was  honorably  received  at 
ceivinp  pensions  from  each,  as  well  as  a  the  abbey.  His  disorder  increasing,  it 
third  mm  the  pope.  He  ultimately,  how-  few  days  brought  him  to  his  end,  on  ibe 
eveTyfiivored  the  sideof  Charles,  who  set-  28th  of  November,  15^,  in  the  sixtieth 
tied  upon  him  the  revenues  of  two  bish-  venr  of  his  age.  Shortly  before  his  decease, 
oprica  in  Spain,  and  flattered  him  with  he  exclaimed  to  the  officer  appointed  ti» 
hopes  of  the  papal  chair,  which  induced  conduct  him,  "Had  J  but  served  God  as 
him  to  invohre  Henry  in  a  war  with  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
France.  Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  ec-  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
clfmstical  emolument,  in  1519,  he  ob-  gray  hairs."  There  has  been  considerable 
laiiied  the  administration  of  tlie  see  of  disposition  in  later  writcre  to  vindicate  the 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  character  of  this  minister ;  and  it  must 
tho  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  ana  afterwards  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  reisn  of  Hen- 
enjoyed,  in  succession,  the  rich  bishop-  ry  VIII,  who  had  basely  murdered  him, 
riea  of  Durham  and  Winchester.  Isy  ofMary,the  daughter  of  the  much-injured 
these  means,  his  revenues  nearly  eoualled  Catharine,  and  of  Elizabeth,  whose  motli- 
those  of  the  crown,  part  of  which  he  ex-  er  (Anne  Boleyn)  was  the  chief  instru- 
pended  in  pomp  ana  ostentation,  and  part  ment  of  his  downfall,  no  justice  could  be 
in  laudable  munificence  for  the  advance-  expected  to  be  rendered  to  the  better 
meat  of  learning.  He  founded  several  traitsof  his  mixed  character.  If  he  was 
lecttires  at  (hibid,  where  he  also  erected  loose  in  his  morals,  grasping  in  his  ambi- 
the  celebrated  college  of  Christ-church,  tion,  and  rapacious,  he  was  liberal,  and 
He  abo  founded  a  collegiate  school  at  even  profuse,  towards  his  dependants 
Ipswich,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton  and  in  his  patronage  of  letters.  He  was 
court,  which  he  presented  to  the  kmg ;  enlightened  far  beyond  the  period  in 
but  much  of  this  was  done  by  the  seizure  which  he  hved,  and  not  only  by  fostering 
of  nnnor  religious  establishments,  for  learning,  but  by  causing  many  reforms  to 
wbich  he  obtained  papal  authority.  The  be  made  in  the  church,  he  prepared  the 
critica]  afRur  of  tne  divorce  of  queen  way  for  that  more  extensive  though  im- 
Cadiarine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his  penect  measure  of  reformation  which  took 
fall,  ■•  he  was  thought  by  the  king  to  as-  place  in  England  afler  his  death.  As  a  di- 
''-^  the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  plomatist,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whetlier  his 


attachment  of  Henry  to  Anne  Holeyn  still  abilities  or  industry  was  the  most  remark- 
further  involved  him ;  and,  at  length,  in  able.  To  him  England  is  indebted  fi>r  the 
1539,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  firet  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  for  a 
were  aent  to  require  the  great  seal  from  regular  system  in  the  administration  of 
h'uOf  and  he  was  ordered  to  ouit  York  justice ;  and,  in  justice  to  his  mcmop',  it 
niaoe,  his  palace  in  London,  ana  retire  to  sliould  be  observed  tliat,  while  his  influ- 
Eriier,  all  bis  rich  plate  and  furniture  be-  cnce  prevailed  with  Henry  VIII,  the  fe- 
ing  seized  in  the  king's  name.  A  tier  rocity  of  that  royal  butcher  was  kept  in 
aonie  auspense,  owing  to  some  remnant  check.  We  have  a  Life  of  Wolsey  b^' 
of  attachment  on  the  part  of  Hcnn-,  arti-  his  gendeman  usher  Cavendishjnew  edi- 
cies  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  tions,  with  notes  by  Singer,  182/),  and  an 
aguuat  him  in  parliament;  but  he  was  account  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of 
defended  so  vigorously  by  -his  retainer  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Gait  ( 1812, 4to.,  and 
Cromwell,  that   they  were   withdrawn.  1817, 8vo.). 

Hii  eoeihiea  then  indicted  him,  under  the  Wolstonecraft,  Mar}'.      (Sec  God- 

•iBtnte  of  provisoes,  for  procuring  bulls  im'n,  Mary.) 

fiom  Rome,  which  was  made  the  grounds  Woltmann,  Charles  Louis  von,  was 

of  aaentence  of  forfeiture.    After  the  in-  bom  at  Oldenburff,  m  1770,  and  died  in 

tended  eScet  was  produced  of  making  Praffiie,  in  1817.    lie  Ims  written  many 

him  resigu  Yoik  palace  and  its  riches  to  books.     His  History  of  the  Peace  of 
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Westphalia  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  degradation  imposed  (as  is  supposed^  br 

&r  FU|)erior  to  his  other  productions.  nature  is  nerpemated  by  these  laws  wlaeL 

WoLTERHAMPTON  ;    s    borough    and  repress  all  their  energies  of  mind  ami 

market  town  of  England,  county  of  Staf-  heart    With  the  two  most  polished  and 

lord,  with  numerous  cool  mines.    Most  interestinff  nations  of  the  ancient  worid, 

of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  have  the  female  sex  was  on  a  very  diffeimt 

their  fbrffes,  where  they  work  when  not  footing,  but  in  both  less  highly  reepeded 

employed  in  the  field.    Two  canals  (the  and  less  justly  estimated,  than  with  the 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Grand  polished      nations    of     modem     times. 

Think,  and  Birmingham  canal)  pass  in  the  Greece,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Ask, 

immediate  vicinity.     It  is  said  to  have  de-  then  the  seat  of  civilization,  presents  a 

rived  its  name  from  fTuZ/ruita,  wife  of  the  singular    mixture  of  Orienud    murtlerv 

duke  of  Northampton,  who  built  a  mon-  wim  European  institutions  and   hiMtx. 

astery  here  in  996 ;  whence  its  name  of  The  condition  of  the  Grecian  women  ar- 

Hampton    wa=i    changed    to    JVxdfnirCs  cordinsly  resembles  this  geneiml  coodi- 

Hamptofij  pince  corrupted  into    fVolver-  tion  of^ society*  in  a  union  of  somethinir 

hampUm.    By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it  of  Eastern  restraint  and  seclusion,  with 

was  constituted,  with  Sedgeley,  a  borough,  somewhat  of  the  moral  virtues  and  bril* 

returning  two  members  to    parliament.  Hant  qualities  of  Western    civilization. 

Population,    with    Sedgeley,    in    1831,  Amon?  tlie  Greeks,  we  find  some  nohle 

67,508 ;  sixteen  miles  south  of  Stafford.  examples  of  womanly  heroism,  of  conju- 

WoMAN.  Among  savages,  a  slave,  in  pil  love,  and  sisteriy  affectioii,  but  nodi- 
the  harem  of  the  luxurious,  but  half-civil-  mg  of  that  spiritualized  respect  Ibr  the 
ized  East,  a  voluptuous  toy,  in  the  more  female  sex  which  prevailed  in  the  middle 
refined  countries  of  Christendom  alone  is  ag^  and  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  gallantiT 
woman  the  equal  and  companion  of  man.  which  charactenzed  more  modem  times. 
It  is  in  the  Christian  home  only  that  wo-  Woman  was  not,  in  Greece,  the  oma- 
man  reigns — the  mother,  sister,  wife  and  ment  and  refiner  of  society,  the  compan- 
friend.  It  is  a  common  remark  that,  in  ion  and  friend  of  man.  Homer  repre- 
proportion  as  civilization  advances,  the  sents  women  simple,  noble  and  virtuous : 
respect  and  attention  paid  to  the  weaker  Sophocles  gives  them  something  of  a  he- 
sex  are  increased.  In  the  savage  state,  roic  cast ;  and,  in  Euripides,  we  find 
the  woman  nurses  her  young,  prepares  some  models  of  female  purity  and  lofir 
the  food,  and  carries  the  burdens  of  her  devotion ;  but  no  where  do  wc  discorn- 
master,  whom  she  follows  to  war  and  the  that  adoration  of  female  beauty  wtiich  b* 
chase,  shares  all  the  privations  and  hard-  expressed  in  modem  i)oetrj-.  (See  Schle- 
ships  of  his  precarious  life,  without  par-  gel,  Upon  the  Representation  of  the  Female 
tici|mting  in  its  excitements  and  pleas-  Character  in  the  Greek  Poets.)  The  Gr^- 
iires,  and  serves  and  suffers  without  Xye'mg  cian  women  were  secluded  in  their  own 
thanked,  rewarded  or  pitied.  In  a  more  a|)artinents,  and  passed  their  time  rhieflr 
advanced  stage  of  society,  as  ui  ancient  in  directing  the  lal)or9  of  their  fhniaJc 
Egj'pt  and  India,  the  condition  of  woman,  slaves.  They  rarely  or  never  apprared 
in  private  life,  is  that  of  an  humble  de-  in  the  company  of  the  men;  and  thissep- 
jieudant,  respected  as  a  mother,  but  en-  aration  was  carried  so  far  that  the  Gre- 
tirely  subject  to  the  will  ofthehusl)and,  and,  cian  houses  were  usually  divided  into 
in  the  higher  castes,  required  to  sacrifice  two  ports,  in  which  the  two  sexes  h«i 
herself  uuon  his  tomb.  In  China,  the  distinct  mansions  assigned  them.  The 
women  or  the  lower  classes  are  allowed  part  assigned  for  the  women,  the  gyneeetm^ 
to  appear  in  public  without  restraint ;  but  or  gyncconitis^  was  the  farthest  wom  the 
all  the  hard  labor  is  put  upon  them,  while  street,  and  usually  in  the  uppernwvt 
the  husband  does  the  Hghter  work :  the  rooms.  Tlie  unmarried  women  wet^ 
wife  drags  the  plough,  and  the  husband  subjected  to  particular  restrictions,  and 
sows  the  seed.  In  the  higher  classes,  the  were  almost  entirely  confined  at  honr. 
sex  is  subjected  to  a  seclusion  amounting  When  the  women  went  abroad,  or  appear- 
almost  to  imprisonment.  The  temples  ed  in  public,  they  covered  their  fiMes 
are  the  only  places  to  which  they  have  with  veils,  and  were  generally  acoompa- 
free  access.  Elsewhere,  they  are  not  nied  by  attendants.  Thev  were  not  per- 
pennitted  to  lose  sight  of  their  inlierent  mitted  to  appear  at  tlie  theatre,  unleM  at 
inferiority :  inhabiting  a  distinct  set  of  the  representation  of  tragedies ;  but  tber 
a[>artinents,  not  permitted  to  take  theur  forminl  religious  procemions,  and  took 
meals  at  tlie  same  table  as  their  husbands,  part  in  religious  fl^tivals.  The  want  of 
receiving  no  uitellcctuai  instruction,  the  cultivated  females  of  virtue  was  supplied 
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Aeterc,  who  were  oftenfai^lydjfldn-  sexes.    The  German  or  Teutonic  nations 

d  for  their  talents  and  accomplish-  were  the  first  who  led  the  way  in  this 

>    (See  Bd^aru)    Among  tlie  cele-  revolution ;  and  Tacitus  remarRed  upon 

women  of  this  class  are  Aspasia,  the  estimation  in  which  the  female  sex 

stresi  of  Pericles,  Lais,  Phryne,  and  was  held  among  them.    The  age  of  chiv- 

(See  Bottiger's  Hisiorv  qf  the  ahy  shows  the  effect  of  these  two  influ- 

e  Ser,  in  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  cnces^mutually  contributing  to  each  other's 

ttBckes  Museum.]    The  Lacedaenio-  developement;  and  the  whole  of  Europe 

fomen  observed  fashions  quite  dif-  soon  experienced  the  operation  of  tliese 

from  their  neighbors :  their  virgins  causes.    In  fact,  the  very  peculiarities  of 

ibibed  bareftced,  while  the  married  tlie  Christian  religion,  its  spirit  of  love,  of 

a  covered  themselves  with  veils ;  the  tenderness,  and  of  charity,  wholl v  un- 

'  designing  to  set  husbands,  the  lat-  known  to  the  ancient  nations,  led  to  a 

uing  to  keep  those  they  had.    The  submission  of  physical  force  and  intel- 

n  maidens,  says  Plutarch  (Life  of  lectual  vigor  to  feelings  of  kindness  and 

gua)^  exercised  themselves  in  nm-  affection.    **In  every  uge  and  country," 

nrrefliling,  throwing  quoits,  castinff  says  Gibbon,  **  the  wiser,  or  at  least  the 

Jiat  they  mig^t  be  more  healtliy  and  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes  has  usurped  the 

us;  and  they  were  also  accustomed  powers  of  the  state,  and  confined  the  other 

ce  naked  at  solemn  feasts  and  sac-  to  the  cares  and  pleasiures  of  domestic 

When,  however,  the  laws  of  life.    In  hereditair  monarchies,  however, 

gus  were  neglected,  and  the  Spar-  and  especially  in  those  of  modem  Europe, 

egenerated  from  the  strict  virtue  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law 

Rwefathers,  these  practices  contrib-  of  succession,  have  accustomed  us  to  al- 

0  render  the  prevailing  licentious-  low  a  singular  exception ;  and  a  woman 
lore  universal.  The  Romans  were,  is  oflen  acknowled^d  the  absolute  sove- 
m  respects,  in  advance  of  tlieir  reign  of  a  great  kmgdom,  in  which  she 
pcMiflhea  neighbors  in  the  treatment  would  be  deemed  incapable  of  exercising 
jr  women.  The  Roman  women  the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  militan'. 
td  more  in  society :  they  were  al-  But,  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  still 

to  be  present  at  feasts  and  enter-  considered  as  the  eencrals  and  magis- 
iiua,  ana  at  public  spectacles,  and,  trates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and 
era],  associated  more  with  men  than  mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
ecuui  women.  They  took  a  more  ac-  name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated 
ut  in  public  matters ;  and  the  insti-  to  their  })ersonal  honors ;  and  a  female 
of  the  vestal  virgins  has  no  exam-  reign  would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive 
id  many  models  of  true  feminine  Romans  who  married  without  love,  or 
e»  among  the  Roman  women.  In  loved  without  delicacy  and  respect."  The 
eriod  of  the  republic,  tliey  lived,  exaggeratedspirit  of  adulation  which  pre- 
fer, considerably  retired,  occupied  vailed  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  yet  far 
lomestic  labors,  and  the  education  from  giving  the  female  sex  its  true  posi- 
ir  children,  and  distingubhcd  for  tion ;  and  tlie  age  of  frivolous  gallantry 
city  of  appearance  and  rigid  virtue,  which  succeeded  it,  was  a  natural  result 
ith  the  increase  of  wealth,  lux-  of  tlie  former.  It  is  by  observinff  a  prop- 
id  corruption,  a  great  change  took  er  medium  between  servitude  and  deifica- 

andyif  Cornelia  may  be  considered  tion,  by  treating  the  sex  as  women,  and 

ipreacntative  of  free  and  virtuous  not  as  slaves  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating 

,  Messalina  must  be  regarded  as  the  their  minds  and  hearts,  as  well  as  by 

m  of  the  polluted  epoch  of  the  cm-  adorning  them  with  the  graceful  accoin- 

The  influence  of  Christianity  gave  plishmcnts,  that  our  own  times  have,  in 

n  a  new  station  in  society,  broke  some  measure,  restored  this  part  of  our 

hainSi  and  released  her  from  the  race  to  their  rights  and  duties.    (Consult, 

1  and    degrading    restrictions    in  on  this  subject,  Alexander's  History  of 
flbe  had  almost  become  tlie  soulless  Women  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1779);  and  Segur, 

which  she  had  been  represented  to  Lea  Femmes  (3  vols.,  1802) ;  see,  also,  our 

U  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere  citizen  articles  Husband  and  Wift^  Marriage^  Po- 

own  oountiy,  and  felt  himself  to  be  lygamy^  and  Divorce,) 

en  of  the  worid,  so  woman  was  re-  Woman^  in  physiology.      Besides  the 

•o  her  natural  rights.  Otlier  causes  difference  of  the  sexual  organs,  the  wo- 

ntted  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  man  exhibits  other  peculiar  characters, 

ibliah  a  jiut  and  true  equality  of  the  which  distinguish  tlie  sexes.    In  the  fe- 
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male,  the  head  is  aroallery  the  cheat  nar-  aee  the  article  Planii  ;  (or  the  uae  of 
rower,  the  pelvis  broader,  the  limbs  more  wood  as  fuel,  see  Ael.)  Wo  aball  now 
delicately  formed  and  more  rounded,  and  give  the  character  of  some  of  the  prioci- 
tlie  gait  peculiar,  on  account  of  the  bruidth  pal  sorts  of  wood  used  in  the  arts.  The 
of  the  pelvis.  The  skin  is  soft,  the  hair  part  preceding  the  account  of  the  fiu>cy 
of  the  nead  finer  and  longer,  the  muscular  woods  is  taken  from  Bigelow's  Tecfanolo- 
system  little  developed,  Sie  voice  an  oc-  gy. — Oak.  Numerous  species  of  the  oak- 
tave  higher  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the  tree  are  found  in  the  U.  States.  They  are 
Hervous  system  predominating :  their  sen-  generally  distinguished  for  great  atrengtfa, 
sibility  is  consequently  greater  than  that  but  are  coarse-grained  and  prone  to  warp 
of  the  other  sex.  The  rounded  form  and  and  crack,  under  changes  trom  moisaire 
brilliant  whiteness  which  characterize  todr}'nc8s.  Theliveotdcof  theSouibem 
females  are  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  States  (quercus  viretu)  is  prized  in  abip- 
their  lymphatic  and  cellular  systems ;  and,  building  beyond  any  native  timber.  The 
their  sanguineous  system  being  less  vigor-  white  oak  {qwrcua  aJba)  is  employed  ibr 
ous  than  in  man,  they  are  less  liable  to  acute  the  keels,  sido-timben  and  planka  of 
itiflammations.  Bom  to  feel  and  to  inspire  vessels,  also  for  frames  of  hotisea,  mills, 
the  kind  and  tender  affections,  they  are  and  machinery  requiring  strength ;  fur 
exempt  from  the  gloomy  and  ^erce  pas-  wagons,  parts  of  carriages,  plough^  and 
sions  which  characterize  the  bilious  tem-  other  agricultiural  instruments.  Large 
perainent ;  and  love,  jealousy,  and  mater-  quantities  are  consumed  for  the  suvei 
nal  affection,  are  the  deepest  springs  of  and  hoops  of  cades,  for  which  they  fiir- 
emotion  in  the  fenwle  heart  Their  deli-  nish  one  of  the  best  materials.  The  bark 
Gate  and  peculiar  organization  modifies  of  the  black  oak  (quercus  Hndona)  fiir- 
the  general  course  of  disease  with  them,  nishes  the  quercitnm  used  by  dyers.  MfM 
and  renders  them  liable  to  some  from  of  the  species  of  oak  are  employed  io 
which  the  other  sex  is  exempt  The  pe-  tanning,  and  they  all  furnish  a  valuable 
riod  of  puberty  is  more  often  attended  by  fuel. — Hickory,  or  fFalnuL  The  wood  of 
disease  in  the  female  sex.  It  is  charac-  the  different  species  of  native  walnut  or 
terized  by  the  developement  of  the  hickory  (iumani  or  cmya)  is  enunently 
breasts,  and  other  phvsical  changes,  to-  distinguished  for  weight,  tenacity  and 
gether  with  a  general  revolution  in  the  strength.  It  has,  however,  important  de- 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  individuaL  (See  fects.  It  warfra  and  shrinks  greathr,  de- 
Puberlyy  and  Catamenia.)  Ripe  for  the  cays  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weatb- 
burden  of  maternity,  the  woman  becomes  er,  and  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
a  mother  only  through  sufferings  and  worms.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  never 
imngs.  The  mother  is  exposed  to  used  for  house  or  ship  building,  but  is 
yet  new  maladies  as  a  nurse ;  and,  chiefly  employed  for  minor  purpoan. 
when  nature  calls  the  child  to  other  where  strength  is  the  chief  requisite,  as 
sources  of  nourishment  (see  fTtanin^),  to  in  the  teeth  of  mill- wheels,  screws  of 
new  cares  and  precautions  for  herself  and  presses,  handspikes,  capstan  bare,  bom-s, 
lier  infimt  Having  passed  these  succes-  hoops,  and  handles  of  tool?.  As  fuel,  the 
sive  periods  of  life,  at  the  af^  of  forty -live  hickory  stands  at  the  head  of  native  trees, 
or  fifly,  another  change  of  the  system  and  commands  a  higher  price  tlian  anv 
succeeds,  attended  ^nth  so  ninny  dangers,  otlicr  wood. — Jlsh.  The  wuite  ash  (.^tun- 
that  this  epoch  has  received  the  name  of  ntts  Jimericana\,  and  some  other  sfiecies, 
the  "critical  age."  The  physical  changes  are  of  great  utility  in  the  arts.  Ash  wood 
wliich  npw  take  place  are  otVen  acconi-  is  strong,  elastic,  tough  and  light,  and 
panied  with  an  unfavorable  moral  change,  splits  with  a  straight  grain.  It  is  ako 
and  both  combine  to  render  more  danger-  durable,  and  pennanent  in  its  dimeuaionK. 
ous  the  maladies  to  which  this  period  is  It  furnishes  the  common  timlier  used  io 
imrticularly  liable.  Great  care  should  light  carriages,  for  the  shafbs.  frames, 
now  be  taken  to  lie  warmly  clothed,  to  springs,  and  {NUt  of  the  wheels.  Flat 
avoid  violent  excitements,  to  enjoy  pure  hoops,  boxes,  and  the  handles  of  many 
and  wholesome  air ;  and,  this  period  pass-  instruments,  are  made  of  it  It  is  almoft 
ed,  the  health  liecomes  confirmed,  and  the  only  material  of  oars,  blocks  of  pul- 
hfe  is  oflen  prolonged  to  an  advanced  leys,  cleats,  and  similar  naval  implementi, 
age.  in  places  where  it  can  be  obtained. — fiha. 
Womb.  {See  Uterus.)  The  common  American  elm  (uiMutwfncr^ 
Wonders  of  the  World,  Seven,  icana)  is  valued  for  the  toiighneaa  of  iti 
(See  Seven  Wonders,)  wood,  which  does  not  renudily  split  On 
Wood.    (For  the  structure  of  wood,  this  account,  it  is  chiefly  usea  for  iha 
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nKMig  08  commoDly  called  hvbs^  e]s,—M:^.     The  rock  maple  (acer  aac- 

ige-wheekb — Laetul.   The  com-  charinum)t   and  several    other    species, 

»ut  (rMma  pnudacacia)  is  one  aflbrd  wood  which  is  smooth,  comi>act 

ardest,  strongest,  and  most  valua-  and  hard.    It  is  much  used  for  caliinet 

jr  native  trees.  The  larser  pieces  furniture,  and  is  a  common  material  for 

iberare  used  in  ship-building,  and  gun-stocks.  '  The  wood  in  some  of  the 

Der  pieces  are  in  great  request  to  old  trunks  is  full  of  minute  irregularities, 

)  treenails*  or  pins  which  confine  like  knots.    These,  if*  cut  in  one  direc- 

iks  to  the  timbers.    This  tree  is  tion,  exhibit  a  spotted  surface,  to  which 

1  the  Northern  States,  to  he  per-  the  name  of  bird's  tyt  majile  is  given  ; 

by  an  insect,  so  that  it  is  oflen  while,  if  cut  in  another  durection,  they 

to  procure  sound  pieces  of  any  produce  a  wavy  or  shaded  sur&ce,  called 

:able  size.    Locust  wood  is  ex-  cmitd  maple.    This  last  effect,  however, 

ly  durable,  when  exposed  to  die  is  more  frequently  produce<l  by  a  more 

jWeoA  forma  excellent  fuel. — Jixld  serpentine  direction  of  the  fibres.    The 

■ee.  The  wood  of  diis  tree  (Drtini/^  distincmess  of  the  grain  may  be  increas- 

ma)  is  of  a  deep  color,  hardf,  dura-  ed  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  diluted 

,  wiien  properly  seasoned,  ver\'  sulphuric  acid.      Maple  wood  forms  a 

ent  in  its  shape  and  dimensions,  good  fuel.     It  is  not  verv  lasting  when 

oanufiicture  or  cabinet  work,  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.    The  sap  of  tlie 

lAd  aa    a    cheap    suKstitute  for  rock  maple,  and  of  one  or  two  other  spe- 

ny.    On  the  westeni  rivers,  it  is  cieF,  yields  sugar  on  being  boiled. — Birch, 

les  used  in  ship-building. — Chtiti-  The  white  or  paper  birch  {hdula  pajnpra- 

nie  American  chestnut  (coitcaita  eta)  has  pro])crties  similar  to  those  of'^the 

B  a  large  tree  of  rapid  gro>vth.  maple,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  same 

d  18  coarse  and  porous,  ver>'  liable  uses.    Its  cuticle  or  outer  liark  is  made, 

p,   and  seldom    introduceil    into  by  tlie  Indians,  into  canoes.    The  lesser 

I  or  furniture.    It  is  chiefly  used  white  birch  (B.  popviifolia)  is  a  perisha- 

»nff  stuff,  to  which  use  it  is  fitted  ble  tree  of  little  value.    The  black  birch 

nrabQity  in  the  atmosphere.  Chest-  (B.lenta),  known  for  its  aromatic  bark, 

m  unsafe  fuel,  in  consequence  of  aflTords    a    firm,  compact,   dark-colorecl 

ency  to  snap,  and  throw  its  coals  wood,  much  valued  for  furniture,  and 

nance. — Beech.  The  wood  of  the  sometimes  used  fbr  screws  and  imple- 

«h  (fagus  ferruginea)  is  liable  to  mcnts  requiring  strength.     The  yellow 

rhen  exposed  to  alternate  moisture  bia'h  (B.  lulca)  is  applied  to  the  same 

neas.    It  does  not,  however,  read-  uses  as  the  last,  and  makes  good  fuel. — 

>,  and,  being  smooth-grained,  it  is  Bidton-tcood,   Tlic  button-wood  or  plane- 

r  some  minor  purfioses,  such  as  tree  (plaicmus  occidentalis)  is,  in  some  of 

kinff  of  planes,  lasts  and  card-  the  Northern  States,  improperly  called 

It  forms  a  very  good  fuel. — Bass-  sycamore.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  inhab- 

.^h^  American  linden  or  bass- wood-  itants  of  the  forest;  and  Michaux  states 

Ha  Jknerii:ana)  produces  a  fine-  that  trees  are  found  in  the  Western  States 

wood,  which  is  very  white,  sofl,  which  measure  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 

kI  flexible.    It  is  sometime?  em-  once.    This  majestic  tree  is  chiefly  valu- 

for  fUmiture,  but  its  chief  use  is  to  able  for  its  shade,  as  the  wood  is  perisha- 

le    panels   of  coach  and  chaise  bleand  prone  to  warp. — Persimmon  (dios- 

for  which  its  flexibilitv  makes  it  pyros  Virginiana).    The  heart  wood  is 

iled. — 7V/i/Mrcc  (Ivriodendrmx  iu-  dark-colored,  comjiact,  hard  and  elastic, 

|.     The  boards  of  this  tree  are  and  is  used,  in  the  Southern  States,  for 

ider  the  name  of  vjhiit-woodj  and  screws,  shafis  of  chaises,  and  various  im- 

lusly  under  that  of  poplar.    Its  plements.— jB^^  walnvi  (juglans  niera). 

is    smooth,   fine-gramed,    easily  This  tree  is  rarely  found  north  of  New 

It,  and  not  afit  to  split.    It  is  used  York.    Its  heart  wood  is  of  a  violet  col- 

ing  and  ornamental  work,  and  for  or,  which,  afler  exi)osure  to  the  air,  as- 

i^b  of  furniture.    In  the  Western  sumes  a  darker  shade,  and  finally  be- 

wfaere  pine  is  more  scarce,  the  comes  nearly  black.    This  wood,  when 

or   inside  work  of  houses,  is  deprived  of  its  white  part  or  sap,  remains 

nly  executed  with    this    matferi-  sound  lor  a  long  time,  even  if  ex[)osed  to 

Bometimes  the  outer  covering.  In  air  and  moisture,  and  is  not  attacked  by 

n  ivdth  bass-wood,  it  forms  an  ex-  worms.    It  is  very  strong  and  tenacious, 

rosunial  fbr  coach  and  chaise  pan-  and,  when  seasoned,  is  not  liable  to  waq) 

Commonly  pronounced  Irumiels.  or  split  It  is  used,  in  the  Middle  and 
sill.         21 
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Western  States,  for  fumiiure,  for  gun-  size.    It  is  coarse-gramed,  often  twisted, 
stocks,  (or  naves  of  wheels,  and,  to  a  cer-  and  cracks  and  shiTers  with  age.    It  fur- 
tain  extent,  in  house  and  ship  building,  nishes  an  inferior  sort  of  boanlB,  used  in 
— Tupdo,  Different  species  of^  the  genus  covering  houses.    Its  bark  is  valuable  in 
nyssa  have  received,  in  the  U.  States,  a  tanning. — ffldU  cedar.   This  tree  (a^pre»- 
great  variety  of  common  names,  among  #ta  thmfoides)  occupies  large  treetB  deoom- 
which  tupdOf  pepperidge  and  gum-tru  are  inated  cedar  noampB.    The  wood  m  soft, 
the  most  common.  In  Massachusetts,  the  smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  inter- 
name  hornbeam  is  improperly  applied  to  nally  of  a  red  color.    It  is  pemianeot  in 
one  of  tliem.  Their  wood  is  smooth-grain-  shape,  and  very  durable,  and  eeteemed  ■■ 
ed,  and  remarkable  for  the  decussation,  or  a  material  for  fences.    Large  quamicief 
interweaving  of  the  fibres,  which  renders  of  shingles  are  made  of  it    It  is  a  fiivor- 
it  almost  impossible  to  split  the  lo^  This  ite  material  for  wooden  wares,  or  the 
quality  causes  several  of  the  species  to  be  nicer  kinds  of  coopers'  work. — CWren . 
in  demand  for  naves  of  wheels,  hatters'  The  cypress-tree  of  the  Southern  siatei 
blocks,  and  implements  recjuirin^  lateral  (eufrtstui  dM€ha\  is  light,  soft  and  fine- 
tenaciry^. — Pine.  The  Amencan  pmes  ex-  grained,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  elastic, 
ceed  all  other  native  trees  for  the  value  with  a  considerable  share  of  strength.    \\ 
and  variety  of  their  uses.    The  white  sustains  heat  and  moisture  for  a  \im% 
pine  (ptniM«fn>&ttf)  has  a  very  tall,  straight  time  without  injury.    In  the  Soathera 
trunk,  the  wood  of  which  is  light,  soft.  States,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  much 
homoffeneous,  and  easy  to  worn.    It  is  employed  for  fences,  and  for  the  fiameti 
remareably  exempt  from  the  common  shingles,  and    inside    work   of  henea 
&ult  of  umber— that  of  decaying  in  the  — Lorc^  The  American  larch  (pawt  s»- 
open  air,  and  of  changing  its  dimensions  crocarpa)  is  called  hackmatatk  and  fms- 
with  changes  of  weather.    On  these  ac-  rack  in  difierent  paits  of  the  Union.    In 
counts,  it  is  extensively  employed  for  most  wood  is  strong,  elastic  and  durable,  and  ii 
of  the  conunon  purposes  of  timber.    In  highly  prized,  in  places  where  a  sufficacnt 
the  Northern  States,  masts  of  vessels  are  quantity  can  be  obtained,  for  naval  aad 
commonly  made  of  it.    Frames  of  houses  civil  architecture. — Arhar  mUt,    This  tree 
and  of  bridges  are  also  formed  of  it ;  its  (lAttya  ocdd^ntaUs)  is  of  the  middle  site, 
defect  of  strength  being  more  than  bal-  and  finequently  called  %Mie  cedar,    TV 
anced  bv  its  st^iness  and  durability.  Its  wood  is  reddish,  fine-grained,  veiy  soft 
boards  form  almost  the  only  material  used  and  light.  It  bears  exposure  to  tbe  weatb- 
in  tlie  Northern  States  for  the  joiner's  work,  er  with  very  little  change,  and  is  esteem- 
or  inside  finishing  of  houses ;  and  for  ed  for  the  posts  and  raib  of  fences. — Rtd 
this  use  it  is  exported  to  other  countries.  Cedar  (jumperus  Virginiana),  The  name 
Oniainental  carving  is  commonly  exe-  of  savin  is  m  some  places  improperly  ap- 
cutcd  on  this  material.    The  southern  plied  to  tliis  tree.  Unlike  the  white  cedar, 
pitch  pine  (ptntu  pa/u^fm,  L.)  rovers  ex-  it  grows  in  the  driest  and  most  barren 
tensive  harriMis  in  the  Soutliem  States,  soib.    The  trunk  is  straight,  and  knotted 
and  yields  vast  quantities  of  tar  and  tur-  by  small  branches.    The  heart  wood  ii 
pentine.    Its  wood  is  appropriated  to  the  of  a  bright-red  color,  smooth,  and  mode- 
same  objects  as  that  of  the  white  pine,  rately  sofl.     It  exceeds  most  other  native 
but  is  harder  and  stronger,  and  therefore  trees  in  durability,  and  is  in  particular  re- 
preferred  for  planks,  spars,  fioors,  decks,  ouest  for  posts  of  buildings,  though  it  ii 
&c.    Many  otner  species  of  pine  exist  on  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  large  size. — WfUtm. 
this   continent,  partaking  qualities    like  The  most  common  kinds  of  salix  or  wil- 
those  already  described,  but  most  of  them  low  about  our  seaports  are  European  spe- 
hardcr   than    the    white    pine. — Spruce,  cies    which    have    become    naturmiiied. 
The  black  and  white  spruce  belong  to  Their  wood  is  soft,  light  and  sponjQr. 
the  race  of  trees  commonly  C4dled  fhrs.  Willow  charcoal  is  iraed  in  the  manune- 
They  are  both  >7iluable,  hut  the  black  ture  of  gunpowder.    The  oeier,  and  eons 
spruce  ( pxnus  nifra)  unites,  in  a  peculiar  other  species,  with  long,  slender  ahooCi, 
decriH',  the  qualities  of  strength,  elasticity  are  extensively  cultivated  to  form  wickff 
ana  lightness,  together  with  Uie  power  of  work,  such  as  baskets,  hampera,  and  tbt 
resisting  exposure  to  the  weather.    It  is  external  coverings  of  heavy  glass  lugek 
much  sougnt  afler  for  the  smaller  spars  —Mahogany.      In  the  manufacture  of 
of  vessels,  such  as  the  booms,  yards  and  cabinet   furniture,  mahogany    {mmdam 
topmasts. — Hemlock.    The  hemlock-tree  moAogom)  has  taken  precedenee  of  all 
(pinus  Canadensia)  is  inferior  to  the  other  other  kinds  of  wood.    Its  value  dcpcndi 
nrs  in  quality,  though  it  grows  to  a  large  not  so  much  on  its  color  aa  oo  its  lMid> 
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and  the  .invaluable  property  of  re-  the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  difierent  colore 

maiidng  constant  in  its  dimensioiis,  with-  in  grained  woods,  give  a  clouded  and 

out  waqiing  or  cracking,  for  an  indefinite  monled  variety  to  the  surface ;  and,  when 

len^    of  time.     The   same    qualities  some  of  the  parts  are  partially  transparent, 

which  render  it  suitable   for   furniture  as  is  the  case  with  fine  mahogany,  the 

have  given  rise  to  its  employment  for  the  sur&ce  gives  out  a  play  of  dififcrent  tints, 

fiwnea  of  phUosophical  instruments,  and  as  the  observer  shifls  his  place,  or  the 

of  delicate    machinery.     Mahogany   is  light  falls  upon  them,  and,  consequently, 

imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  dif-  is  reflected  at  different  angles.    When 

ferent  pnrts  of  Spanish  America.— Box-  mahogany  was  first  introduced  as  a  cabi- 

wood.  The  box- tree  {buxus  semoervirtns)  net  timber,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 

ia  imported  from  the  south  or  Europe,  dark-colored,  bard,  and  straight-grained 

III  wood  is  of  a  well-known  yellowish  trees,  which  are  now  used  for  chairs  and 

color,  hard,  compact,  smooth,  tough,  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  solid  timber 

not  liable  to  cracL    Musical  wind  insti'u-  is  preferred ;  and,  on  that  account,  ma- 

mentB  are  commonly  made  of  it ;  also  hogany  was  not  much  used  in  corabina- 

mathematicalmcaaunng  instruments.  The  tion  with  other  woods.    When,  however, 

handles  of  many  tools,  and  various  arti-  its  ^reat  value  was  known — ^the  case  witli 

cles  of  tumerB*  work,  consist  also  of  tliis  which  it  can  be  cut,  the  improvement 

materioL    Wood  engravings  are  cut  upon  that  varnish  gives  to  its  colors,  the  firm- 

the  end  of  the  grain  of  box-wood. — lAg-  ness  with  which  it  holds  in  glue,  and 

fiicm  vdo.     The  wood  of  the  guaiaeum  tlie  improvement  which,  when  properly 

^female  is  employed  in  tlie  arts  under  taken  care  of,  it  gains  in  time — ^it  was 

tnia  name.  It  is  dark-colored  at  the  heart,  found  that  good  muiogany  was  much  too 

scronsr,  exceedingly  hard,  and  so  heavy  as  valuable  a  timber  for  being  used  solid, 

to  aiiuc  in  water.    It  is  impregnated  with  and  it  be^an  to  be  employed  as  the  staple 

reshiy  and,  on  this  account,  durable  in  timber    m    veneering.      Other    foreign 

liquida    Handles  of  toob,  boxes  of  giid-  woods,  some  of  them  lighter  and  othere 

geooa,  wheels  of  pulleys,  castors,  balls,  darker,  were  employed  for  borders  and 

aiopcocks,  mallets,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  ornaments ;  but  mahogany  was  used  for 

It  18  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and  when  it  came 

South  America. — ^We  shall  now  give  on  to  be  so  iizsod,  a  great  revolution  was  ef- 

acoount  of  some  of  the  principal  woods  fectcd  in  the  art  of  cabinet-making.    On 

uaed  in  calnnet  work,  taken  fh)m  die  Li-  the  first  introduction  of  mahogany,  the 

branr  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  same  process  was  resorted  to,  that  had  be- 

limof  Wooda.  Even  at  a  comparauvely  fore  been  practised  with  the  walnut  and 

early  stage  of  the  arts,  mankind  appear  other  woods,  and  effect  was  sought  to  be 

to  have  made  use  of  the  bright  or  varie-  produced  by  quartering  panels,  forming 

gated  colors  of  wood,  to  give  beauty  both  them  of  g}'rony*  of  sectors,  with  the 

to  their  dwellings  and  their  furniture,  grain  in  opposite  directions,  and  other 

Hie  temple  built  by  king  Solomon  was  fantastic  and  unnatural  arrangements ;  but, 

overlaid,  on  the  inside,  with  Ixmrds  of  ce-  in  course  of  time,  a  better  taste  was  in- 

dar— '^aJl  was  cedar ;  there  was  no  stone  traduced,  and  the  object  was  to  make  the 

■een"— and,  among  the  most  ancient  spe-  whole  surface  have  the  same  appearance 

eiineiia  of  ornamental  furniture  that  are  as  if  the  work  had  been  made  solid  out 

10  be  met  with,  we  find  tliat  attempts  have  of  the  rich  timber.    This  was  one  step 

been  made  to^  heighten  the  efifect  by  the  toward  tlie  attainment  of  a  purer  style; 

voutimn  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  Though,  but  the  continuity  of  the  surface  was  still 

both  in  the  materials  and  the  designs,  these  interrupted  by  ill-sorted  additions.    The 

■re  inferior  to  the  productions  of  mo<lem  breadth  of  the  mahogany,  which  would 

art,  many  of  the  cabinets  which  are  still  in  itself  have  been  beautiful,  was  broken 

pcewrved  have  much  higher  claims  to  no-  by  bands  and  strings  of  other  wood,  with- 

tiee than  their  mere  antiquity.   In  all  these  out  much  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 

WDrfca,a  veneer,  or  thin  plate  of  the  fancy  colors ;  and  thus  that  which,  with  the  vo- 

wood,  ia  laid  down  in  glue  upon  a  surface  neer  alone,  would  have  been  chaste  and 

of  a  plainer  description.    Tliis  proccFS  is,  classical,  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of  patch- 

of  eouTM,  cheaper  than    if  tne  whole  work.    The  veneering,  whether  done  in 

work  vrere  made  of  the  solid  fancy  wood.  maJiogany  or  any  other  wood,  was,  at 

The  beauty  of  ftncy  wood  arises,  in  many  first,  very  expensive.    The  veneers  were 

aorta,  ftoro  its  being  cross-grained,  or  pre-  cut  by  tlie  hand ;  and  thus  the  piece  cut  off 

•emillg  the  fibres  end  wmts  or  obliquely  to  •a  term  of  heraldry,  in  which  a  shield  is  fonn- 

tlia  aurftee.    These  different  positions  of  cd  in  sectors  from  the  centre. 
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was  of  unequal  thickuess  in  the  different  external  seam ;  but,  in  veneeriDg,  tJtf 
parts,  tlic  wood  was  mangled  by  the  ope-  l)ody  of  tlie  article  can  be  fnit  tcigKhf  i 
ration  of  cutting,  and  the  finest  pieces,  with  every  degree  of  care  and  strensil! 
which,  OS  has  been  said,  are  cross-^ined,  and  the  veneer  will  hide  the  whole. — Ma- 
or  have  the  fibres  across  their  thickness,  hogany  is  of  universal  use  for  funiitstn . 
were  always  in  danger  of  beins  broken,  from  the  common  tables  of  a  village  \r.i. 
It  had  been  found  that  veneers,  laid  upon  to  the  splendid  cabinets  of  a  regal  palarr . 
good  bodies  of  timber,  whetlier  of  the  But  tlie  general  adoption  of  thi»  wymk! 
more  coarse  mahoganies  or  of  any  other  renders  a  nice  selection  necessary  f<tr 
kind,  were  better,  in  point  both  of  beauty  those  articles  which  arc  costly  and  iSbii- 
and  of  standing  >vithout  warping,  than  ionable.  The  extensive  manufiicture  ot' 
solid  timber ;  but  the  cutting  of  the  ve-  piano-fortes  has  much  increaaed  the  dc- 
neers  by  the  hand  was  very  laborious,  mand  for  mahogany.  Spanish  mahogany 
and  wasted  tlie  timber,  so  tliat,  though  the  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful ;  but  oc- 
plan  was  a  good  one,  it  was  expensive,  casionally,  yet  not  very  often,  the  Hoodu- 
When  the  harder  and  more  unmanagea-  ras  wood  is  of  singular  brilliancy  ;  and  it 
ble  species  of  fancy  woods  came  to  be  is  then  eagerly  sought  for,  to  be  eooployed 
used,  the  difficulty  and  expense  were  fur-  in  tlie  most  expensive  cabinet  work.  A 
ther  increased ;  and  though  more  beauty  short  time  ago,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  dji«- 
and  variety  were  imparted  to  cabinet  fur-  tinguished  English  makers  ofpiano-forter. 
nitare,  tliey  were  imparted  at  a  corre-  gave  the  enormous  sum  of^  £3000  lor 
spending  increase  of  expense.  Nor  was  Uuree  logs  of  mahogany.  These  logs,tih 
it  till  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  produce  of  one  tree,  were  each  about 
cutting  of  wood  into  veneers,  by  Mr.  Bru-  fifleen  feet  long,  and  thirty-eight  iucbe^ 
nel,  that  we  had  the  full  advantage  of  the  wide.  They  were  cut  into  veneers  of 
beautiful  art  of  veneermg.  The  machinery  eight  to  an  inch.  A  new  ^lecies  of  ma- 
used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  circular  hogany  has  been  lately  introduced  in  rah- 
saws,  driven  by  mechanical  power ;  and  inet  work,  which  is  coaunonly  calleo 
they  have  sodiminished  the  price  of  cutting  Gambia.  As  its  name  import8,'it  coine!< 
veneers  that  the  saving  is  immense.  The  from  Africa.  It  is  of  a  beautifal  cokx*. 
quantity  of  veneer  that  can,  by  means  of  but  does  not  retain  it  so  long  as  the  Span- 
these  machines,  be  sawed  out  of  a  ffiven  ish  and  Honduras  wood^^. — The  wood 
quantity  of  timber,  is  astonishing.  Those  most  in  use  for  cabinet  work,  next  to  ma- 
who  are  reckoned  respectable  cabinet-  hogany,  is  rost-tcaod.  The  name  of  thi}> 
makers  do  not,  in  general,  wish  to  have  species  of  wood  is  derived  from  its  tin- 
more  than  eight  or  nine  thtcknes.ses  out  grance ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  t( 
of  the  inch ;  but  those  who  manufacture  the  cabinet-makers  ut  England  aixi 
furniture  for  occasional  sale,  and  are,  in  France.  It  was  first  introduced,  it  i^ 
consequence,  indifferent  as  to  the  ({uality  said,  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus  :  thoucb  th* 
of  the  limber,  and  the  durability  of  their  gi-eat  supply  now  comes  fix>m  Bra/ii. 
work,  often  have  the  inch  cut  into  fifteen  The  width  of  the  logs  imported  into  En?- 
or  sixteen  thicknesses.  Veneering  in  land  averages  twenty-two  inches,  so  that 
fancy  woods  has  sometimes  been  coin-  it  must  be  the  produce  f»f  a  conaideral>k 
pared  to  gilding  and  plating ;  but  the  pro-  tree.  The  more  distinct  the  darker  pan* 
cess  docs  not  gain  by  the  comparison,  as  are  from  the  purple-red,  which  forms  th« 
the  covering  of  one  wood  with  another  is  ground,  the  more  is  the  woo<l  esteen)r<i 
a  much  nearer  a))proach  to  solidity  than  It  is  ordinarily  cut  into  vcnocrs  of  niot 
the  covering  of  one  metal  with  anotlier.  to  an  inch,  aiul  is  employed,  iu  this  way. 
While  the  cabinet  article  is  kept  in  such  for  all  tlie  larger  furniture,  such  as  tabk^^ 
a  state  that  tlie  glue  is  not  dissolved,  the  but  solid  for  tlie  legs  of  chairs,  tables  toil 
covering  of  beautiful  wood  does  not  wear  cabuiets. — A'tng-troorf  is  generally  used 
out ;  and  thus,  with  a  vast  saving  in  the  for  small  cabinet  works,  and  tor  bonier- 
more  costly  material,  there  Ls  the  same  ings  to  those  which  are  larser.  Ii  is  ex- 
durability  OS  if  nothing  but  that  nmtcrial  tremely  hard.  The  tree  \vnich  producw 
had  l>een  usod  for  the  whole.  There  is  it  is  small,  as  the  sticks  are  seldom  broucfat 
another  advantage  in  the  w^ii  of  fancy  to  England  more  than  five  inches  wxk 
woods  on  the  surface — the  Iwdy  of  the  and  four  feet  long.  Its  color  is  of  a  cboc- 
article  u|)on  which  the  fiuicy  wood  is  laiti  olate  ground,  with  black  veins,  sometimes 
can  be  much  l)etter  put  togctlier  than  if  it  running  into  the  finest  lines,  and  at  ochei^ 
had  formed  the  external  part  of  the  arti-  more  spread  over  the  ground,  as  in  roee- 
cle.  Where  that  is  the  case,  dovetails,  or  wood.  The  botanical  name  of  the  tree 
mortises,  caimot  be  wedged  without  an  which  produces  this  wood  is  doc  known. 
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mes  finom  Brazil     And  here  we  satin-wood    in  the  arrangement  of  its 

d  remark  the  exceedinj^ly  imperfect  waves,  but  its  color  is  different,  being  of  a 

of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  light-brown    eround. — Botany    bay   oak 

pedes  of  trees  which  produce  the  forms   very    beautiful   furniture.      The 

wood%  so  ezteiunvely  used  in  cabi-  around  is  a  uniform  brown,  with  large 

ork.     The  attention   of  botanists  dark  blotches. — Ebony  (q.  v.)  is  also  much 

bare  described  the  productions  of  used.     Of  the  several   cabinet-makers' 

I  America  and  Australasia,    from  woods  bearing  this  name,  there  are  the 

I  these  fine  woods  come,  has  not  African  cUff  elx)ny,  which  is  black,  with 
directed  to  this  point ;  and  the  com-  a  white  spot ;  and  the  spotted  ebony,  a 
al  dealers  in  these  woods  liave  paid  very  beautiful  wood,  and  extremely  hard 
^ard  to  it — Beef-woody  principallv  (more  so  than  the  common  ebony),  of 
informing  borders  to  work,  in  which  which  the  ground  is  black,  with  brown 
rser  woods  are  employed,  is  intense-  and  yellow  epots^—^cker-toood  is  tlie  prod- 

II  and  extremely  heavy.  Its  color  uc^  of  a  large  tree,  and  is  of  a  cinnamon 
pale  red,  not  so  clouded  as  mahog-  color. — Canary-wood  is  of  a  golden  yel- 

The  timber  arrives  in  England  low. — Purple-woody  which  has  been  lately 
;s  of  about  nine  feet  long,  by  thir-  introduced,  is  of  a  purple  color,  without 
or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree  veins.  This  appears  to  be  the  produce 
1  produces  it  is  not  known  in  botan-  of  a  thorn  of  tropical  countries,  being 
ascription,  but  it  is  a  native  of  New  only  four  inches  wide.  These  three 
nd^—Tul^p-wood  would  appear  to  woods  have  been  little  used  in  furniture, 
e  produce  of  a  tree  little  exceeding  but  have  been  lately  employed  in  mosaic 
larmcter  of  a  shrub ;  for  it  arrives  in  floors. — Bird's-ejfe  maple  (its  appearance 
I  of  about  five  inches  diameter,  sel-  is  described  in  its  name),  which  has  also 
more  than  four  feet  in  length.  It  is  been  so  employed,  is  a  narrow  and  long 
hard,  and  of  a  clouded  red  and  yel-  wood. — Calamander-wood,  There  is  a 
olor.  Its  principal  use  is  in  border-  very  beautiful  wood  of  diis  name  growing 
louffh  it  is  employed  in  smaller  arti-  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  wood  is 
such  as  caddies  and  ladies'  work-  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  of  singularly 
u — SMra-wood  is  the  produce  of  a  remarkable  variety  and  admixture  of  col- 
tree,  and  is  received  in  logs  of  two  ors.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  this ; 
iride.  It  is  a  cheap  wo<xl,  and  is  nay,  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who 
9yed  in  large  work,  as  tables.  The  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
is  somewhat  eaudy,  being  composed  which  the  shades  run  into  one  another. 
own  on  a  wnite  ground,  clouded  The  most  prevailing  of  these  is  a  fine 
black,  and  each  strongly  contrasted,  chocolate  color,  now  deepening  almost 
name  imoorts,  deriv^,  as  it  is,  from  into  absolute  black,  now  fiuling  into  a 
Bolors  or  the  zebra. — Coromandel-  medium  between  fiiwn  and  cream  colors. 
18  used  in  large  works,  like  zebra  In  some  places,  however,  the  latter  tint  is 
rose-wood.  It  is  inferior  to  rose-  placed  in  more  striking,  though  never 
.  in  the  brilliancy  and  division  of  its  quite  in  sudden,  contrast  vrith  the  richest 
1^  baring  a  dingy  ground,  and  some-  shades  of  the  brown.  The  variations  are 
nmning  into  white  streaks.  The  sometimes  displayed  in  clustering  mottles, 
which  produces  it  is  of  a  large  size,  sometimes  in  the  most  graceful  streaks. 
\mFmod  is  well  known  for  its  bril-  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  in  the 
yellow  color,  with  delicate  glowing  least  gaudy  or  fantastic  in  the  general  re- 
9.  It  is  now  not  much  used  in  suit  It  certainly  arrests  the  eye,  but  it  is 
et  work.  The  timber  arrives  in  from  the  rich  beauty  of  the  intermingled 
two  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  colors,  not  from  any  undue  showiness. 
long; — Sandtd-wood  is  of  a  light-  This  wood  takes  a  very  hiffh  polish.    It 

0  color,  with  brilliant  waves  of  a  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly 
n  hue,  not  unlike  the  finest  Honduras  into  tabtes,  and  even  large  foldinff-doors 
igany.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  have  been  made  of  it. — PartridgCy  leopard 
■wood<  Ambaynordffood  is  now  very  and  porcupine  woods  are  very  rarely  used. 

1  used  in  cabinet  work.    It  is  of  va-  Their  names  are  derived  from  a  supposed 
ecAaiBy  and  the  shades  are  generally  similarity  of  their  colors  to  those  of  the 

•'It  arrives  in  logs  of  two  feet  wide,  animals  whose  denominations  they  bear. 

akt'vood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  Wooo,  Anthony,  an  eminent  English 

>rsd  color,  with  black  shades.    It  is  antiquary  and  biographer,  bom  at  Oxford, 

jpaDy  used  for  bordering  and  small  in  1^[)2,  entered  of  Mcrton  coUeffe,  Oxford, 

'.4 — An-ieood  something  resembles  in  1647.    Having  graduated  M.  A.,  he 
21  • 
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set  himeslf  to  traDScribe  the  monumental  has  been  translated  Into  French, 
inscriptions  and  arms  of  the  parishes  of  Spanish  and  Gennan ;  the  latter  by 
Oxfoid,  and,  in  1660,  obtained  permission  Heyne,  with  a  preliminary  esBay. 
to  consult  the  registers  and  other  records  Wood,  Matthew,  is  a  native  of  Tirer- 
of  the  university  in  the  Schools*  Tower,  ton,  where  he  was  bom  in  1770.  Hv 
These  reseai^ches,  added  to  others  in  the  parents  were  engaged  in  businesB  there. 
Tower  of  Loudon  and  the  Cotton  library,  and  brought  up  a  numerous  family  with 
produced  the  materials  for  his  History  credit,  and  well  qualified  to  seek  their 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox-  fortunes  in  tlie  world.  Matthew  travelled 
ford.  The  copy  of  tiiis  work,  which  he  for  some  years  for  tlie  house  of  an  emi- 
had  compiled  with  greater  industry  than  nent  dnigtfist,  and  afterwards  engaged  in 
skill,  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  uni-  tlie  same  line  of  business.  He  soon  be- 
versity  for  100  pounds.  It  was  written  in  came  common-council  man,  and,  in  1608. 
English ;  but  as  it  was  thought  proper  alderman,  of  London.  In  IBOA — 10^  he 
that  it  should  appear  in  Latin  for  the  in-  was  made  sheriff.  In  1817,  he  becarot 
formation  of  foreigners,  it  was  translated  lord  mayor,  and,  on  tlie  expiration  of  his 
into  that  language,  imder  tlie  iuspection  office,  received  the  extraordinary  compb- 
of  doctor  Fell,  and  published  at  the  Ox-  ment  of  being  elected  a  second  time.  In  the 
ford  press,  under  the  tide  of  Htstoria  ti  mean  time,  he  was  returned  to  parliameDt. 
AntiquiiaUs  Unwersitatis  Oxoniewis  (2  afler  a  severe  contest,  and,  in  a  aubwqueo: 
vols.,  folio).  Of  this  version  he  often  struggle,  was  again  placed  in  the  «unp 
complained,  as  exhibiting  various  mis-  situation.  Here  he  exerted  himaelf  to 
takes  and  omissions.  In  1691  appeared  procure  an  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the 
his  more  popular  and  important  work,  metropolitan  prisons,  and  djatinnwiied 
MieruE  OxamenseSf  or  an  account,  in  himself  by  his  activity  in  procuring  the 
English,  of  almost  all  the  writers  edu-  abolition  of  the  blood-nooney  rewards. 
cat^  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  at  (See  Informer,)  He  met  the  queen  at  St. 
the  university  of  Cambridge^  A  prose-  Omer,  and  accompanied  her  to  Engfaad, 
cution  was  soon  after  instituted  against  and,  in  her  carriage,  into  London^  where 
him  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  lor  an  she  mode  his  house  her  temporaiy  resi- 
Imputation,  in  tliis  work,  aflectuiff  the  dence.  During  the  arduous  conflict  wfajdi 
character  of  the  deceased  earl  of  cTaren-  ensued  between  the  court  and  the  minis- 
don  ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  expulsion  try,  and  the  queen  and  the  people  of  Ent- 
until  he  should  formally  recant  it  His  land,  Alderman  Wood  was  the  active  aS- 
work  affords  valuable  materials  for  biog-  herent  of  her  majesty.  After  her  death. 
rapliy.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  his  he  attended  her  remains  to  Brunswick, 
books  and  papers  to  the  university  of  Ox-  Alderman  Wood  has  realized  a  lai^  for- 
ford.  A  third  edition  of  his  Athtntt  Ox-  tune  in  the  hop  trade,  and  in  the  working: 
om>7L9c«,  corrected  from  tlie  author's  man-  of  some  cop|)er  mines  in  ComwaU.  In 
uscripts,  and  continued,  api>eared  undelr  tlie  performance  of  his  parliamentary  and 
the  superintendence  of  doctor  Bliss  (1813  other  public  duties,  he  has  shown  himself 
— 181«,  3  vols.,  4to.).  indefatigable  and  honorable.  His  popu- 
WooD,  Robert,  an  accomplished  schol-  larity  had,  however,  so  far  declined,  thai, 
ar  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Riverstown,  in  1820,  he  was  the  last  on  the  poll  of  tht- 
in  the  County  of  Meath,  in  171<).  In  members  retume<l  for  the  city.  In  pariia- 
1751,  he  maile  the  tour  of  Greece,  Egypt  ment,  he  has  been  the  advocate  of  lefbnii 
and  Palestine,  in  company  with  Bou-  and  retrenchment 
verie  and  Dawkins,  and,  at  his  return,  Wood  Engraving.  Some  account  ot' 
published  a  splendid  work  in  folio,  enti-  this  may  be  found  in  the  article  Emgrme- 
tled  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  ing.  We  add  here,  that  one  of  the  chief 
Tadinor  in  the  Desert  (fbl.,  1753),  being  advantages  of  wood-cuts  is,  that  they  may 
an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present  be  printed  by  the  some  process  as  corn- 
state  of  that  place,  with  fifty-seven  ele-  mon  letter-press.  In  a  copper-plate,  «> 
gaiit  engraviiiss;  republished  in  Paris  in  may  be  known  to  most  or  our  readnm 
1819  (4to.).  This  was  followed  Inr  a  simi-  the  parts  which  are  intended  to  leave  an 
lar  Description  of  the  Ruins  of'^Balbec,  impression  upon  the  paper  are  cut  into 
\y\\h  fort5[-six  plates  (1757).  In  1759,  he  copper,  so  that,  after  the  ink  ia  tpiettd 
was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by  over  tlie  engraving,  it  has  to  be  rubbed 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  at  which  time  he  from  all  the  prominent  or  imcut  poftion 
was  preparing  for  the  press  his  Essay  on  of  the  surface,  in  order  that  it  nmn  re- 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  which  m^n  only  in  these  hollows.  Several  di»> 
did  not  appear  until  afler  his  death,  which  advantages  result  from  this.  lo  the  fint 
took  place  at  Putney,  in  1771.    This  work  place,  the  plate  is  very  soon  woni,  or  the 
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■I  of  the  lines  impaired,  by  this  inland  watery  recesses  are  dried  up,  those 
continual  abraaoD.*    Secondly,  from  the  birds  descend  to  the  marshy  shores  of  our 
method  of  inking  being  so  dinerent  from  lar^  rivers,  and  afibrd  fine  shootinff. 
that  which  is  used  in  printing  letter-press,  This  sport  is  eagerly  followed,  tliougn 
where  the  parts  of  the  type  that  make  the  still  more  laborious  and  fatiguing  than 
impteasion  are  the  promuiences  and  not  snipe  shooting.    The  woodcock  is  prop- 
the  faoUowB^  and  the  ink,  therefore,  is  al-  erly  a  nocturnal  bird,  seliiom  stirring  till 
lowed  to  remain  where  it  naturally  ad-  after  sunset  in  search  of  its  accustomed 
beiea  on  being  applied  by  the  ball  or  food,  which  consists  of  various  larvte  and 
roller,  the  copper-plate  engraving  must  aquatic  worms.    In  tlic^  evening,  as  well 
always  be  printed  by  itself^  and  generally  as  early  in  tlie  morning,  particularly  in 
on  a  aeparete  pace  from  the  letter-press,  the  spring,  it  often  rises  to  a  considerable 
The  only  way  of  giving  both  on  the  same  height  in  the  air,  and  hovers  round  in  a 
page^  is  to  aul^ect  the  paper  to  two  sue-  wild,  irregular  manner,  making  a  sort  of 
ceaBYe  impressions,  wnich,  besides  the  murmuring  noise.    The  flesh  is  highly 
inconvenience  of  die  operation,  almost  esteemed.    The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
alwaysnoduces  an  unpleasant  effect  from  ground  in  a  retired  part  of  the  woods, 
thedifierMiceofcolor  m  the  two  inkings,  and  the  eggs  arc  of  a  dun  clay  color, 
and  the  difficulty  of  adjustment   A  wood-  thickly  marked  with  broi^n  spots.    It  ex- 
eat has  none  of  these  disadvantages.    As  tends  its  migrations  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Impression  is  to  be  made  by  the  promi-  and  remains  in  the  Middle  States  till  late 
nent  pans  of  the  wood,  these,  which  re-  in  the  autunp.    The  forehead  and  all  the 
eeive  the  ink  directly  from  the  roller,  are  lower  parts  are  reddisli  tawny ;  the  upper 
allowed  to  retain  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  parts  mottkd  with  black  and  light  brown. 
ordmaiy  ^pes;  and  there  is,  therefore,  The    European    woodcock    is  a  much 
notfain|^  of  that  process  of  rubbing  at  larger  s{>ecics« 
every  impreasion,  which  so  soon  wears  Woodhouselee.    (See  Tytler.) 
out  a  eopper-plate.    The  consequence  is,  Woodpecker  (picus).     These    birds 
that  ^diile  rarely  more  than  two  thousand  have  a  stout  anpilar  bill,  wedge-shaped 
impfesnons  can  be  taken  from  a  copper  at  the  apex,  straight,  or,  in  a  few  species, 
engnmng  before  it  requires  to  be  re-  slightly    arcuate,    and    furnished    with 
touched,  a  virood-cut  will  yield,  perhaps,  feathers  at  the  base.    The  tongue  is  long, 
fifty  tbouaand.    Then  the  latter,  from  the  worm-like,  capable  of  being  protruded 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  inked,  admits  beyond  the  beak,  and  terminates  in  a 
of  being  set  up,  if  necessary,  just  like  any  homy  and  very  acute  point,  barbed  niitli 
of  the  other  types,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  com-  refloxed  spines,  like  an  arrow,  and  serves 
mon  page,  and  so  of  being  printed  lM)(h  in  to  transfix  insects.    This  operation  is  ac- 
the  most  convenient  pkice,  and  without  complislicd  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
any  aeparate  process.    The  block  must,  os  hyoides,  the  two  branches  of  which 
of  course,  for  this  purpose,  be  mofle  very  are  prolonged  around  tlie  skull,  iMssing 
exactly  of  the  same  thickness  or  depth  as  over  the  summit,  till  they  reach  the  basc^ 
the  other  types,  along  with  which  it  is  of  the  bill,  and  a  corresponding  muscii- 
pbeed.    In  the  early  days  of  wood  en-  lar  arrancremeiit.    The  torsi  are  short  and 

K¥ing,  the  pear-tree  or  apple-tree  %vas  naked ;  the  toes,  two  before  and  two  be- 

frood  most  conunonly  used ;  bm  box-  hind,  long-armed,  with  strong,conipres8c<i, 

wood  m  now  generally  employed,  as  be-  hooke<l    nails,    every   way  adapted  for 

ing  of  a  still  firmer  and  more  compact  cUnging.    The  tail,  besides,  sen-es  the 

gnin.    The  surftce  of  the  block  is  first  purpose  of  a  third  member,  having  the 

abared  very  even  and  snK)oth ;  and  upon  shafts  of  the  feathers  stiff,  ehisdc  and 

thia  the  fisure  is  then  traced  in  penciling,  projecting,  acting  the  jnrt  of  a  bracket  in 

aa  it  ia  to  M  finally  cut  out  in  relief.  supporting  the  bird,  when  throwTi  inwanl 

WooDBiira.    (See  Honeytuckle,)  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    Tlie  species 

WooDCHUCK.    (See  Mannot)  are  numerous,  and  are  fpund  in  all  parts 

Woodcock (seote^Mixtiufior).  Tliisbird  of  tlie  globe;  at  least  in  all  that  are  cov- 

ii  tmirenally  known  to  our  sportsmen,  ered  by  forests.    They  cling  to  the  trunks 

On  ilB  fiiat  arrival  in  the  spring,  it  keeps  of  trees,  holding  their  bodies  upright,  and 

totha  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day-  strike  holes  in  the  bark,  in  search  of  in- 

timfl^   bui  resorts  to  springs  and  open  sects  which  take  shelter  in  the  crevices. 

I   wattiiT  idaces,  for  feeding,  at  the  ap-  They  nestle  in  holes  of  trees,  which  they 

pinacn  of  evening.    About  the  beginning  excavate  by  repeated  blows  with  their 

of  July,  whcoi  theur  fiivorite  springs  and  beaks.    Some  occasionally  feed  on  fiiiits 
•  Eognviiir  oa  rteel  is,  in  a  great  measure,    M?d  berries.    Tlieir  plumage  is  very  much 

five  fioa  ifcu  disadTutage.  vaned,  composed  of  the  most  striking 
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colors,  blue  only  excepted.     We  have  which  is  shorn  in  connezioD  ftom  one 

numerous  and  very  beautiful  species  in  animal,  is  called  a  JUeee,    If  we  ifnagine 

the  U.  States,  such  as  the  ivory-billed,  a  fleece  spread  out,  the  wool  of  the  bnd, 

Kileated,  hairy,  downy,  Carolina,  red-  the  legs,  the  belly,  and  the  tail  (which  is 
eaded,  red-cockaded,  and  yellow-bellied,  the  worst),  form  the  exterior  para  or 
The  golden- winged  woodpecker,  or  flick-  margin.  The  wool  of  the  same  animal 
er,  so  familiarly  known  in  most  parts  of  difiers  much  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
the  U.  States,  is  remarkable  for  having  body :  that  on  the  back  and  the  aides  m 
the  bill  slightly  arcuated.  In  Canada  and  the  best  The  great  diflerenoe  in  the 
the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  U.  wool  of  different  dieep  depends,  in  gen- 
States,  a  species  is  found  having  but  eral,  upon  their  descent,  the  croeaiM  of 
three  toes;  and  others  exist,  in  the  East  breeds,  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  fit- 
Indies,  having  the  fourth  toe  very  short,  ing,  and  among  the  individual  antmals  of 
or  merely  ru<hmentary.  the  same  breed,  upon  ase,  aex,  and  ool- 

Woods,  Lake  of  the.    (See  Lake  of  ward  circumstances.    The  wool  is,  ihere- 

the  ffoods,)  fore,  divided  into  coarse  wool,  which  is 

Woodstock  ;  a  borough  and  market-  long,  either  straifht  or  irregulairiy  curled, 

town  of  England,  in  Oxfordshire.   Wood-  and  fine  wool,  v^ich  is  regularly  curled. 

stock  has  two  manufactures,  those  of  There  are  acain  many  subdiviBloii&    In 

polished   steel  and  gloves;   the  former  Spain,  the  sneep  are  sorted  before  the 

much  decayed :    the  latter  was   begun  washing,  then  shorn,  and  at  last  the  wool 

here  about  seventy  years  ago.    Popula-  is  wash^    It  comes  into  the  market  di- 

tion  in  1831, 1320.    Previous  to  the  pas-  vided  into  four  sorts :  r^fina^  prima^  le- 

sago  of  the  reform  act  in  1832,  it  returned  gonda  and  tercera.    The  Saxon  wool  k 

two  members  to  parliament,  who  were  also  divided  into  four  sorts:  eUdmtd^pn- 

chosen  by  about  400  voters.    By  that  act  mOf    secunda  and   tertia.     To  aort  the 

it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  wool  requires  much  practice,  in  order  id 

Wool  ;  a  term  used  very  indefinite-  discern  minute  difierencea  that  are  ouile 

ly.    It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine  hair  of  inappreciable  by  common  observers  FVe- 

animals,as  sheep,  rabbits,  some  species  of  Quendy  eight  or  ten  different  kbida  are 

goats,  the  vicugna,  &c.,  and  to  fine  vegeta-  found  in  a  single  fleece ;  and  if  the  boK 

ble  fibres,  as  cotton  (the  German  name  of  wool  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal  to  ^ 

which  ia  tree-wool — BaumwoUe),    In  this  finest  sort,  it  is  put  with  a  second,  thirA 

article,  however,  we  refer  only  to  the  or  fourth,  or  a  still  lower  class,  of  an  equal 

wool  of  sheep,  a  substance  which,  from  the  degree  of  fineness  with  it    The  best  Eng- 

earliest  periods,  has  been  of  primary  im-  lish  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 

portance,  because  it  has  always  formed  the  Norfolk  and  south  down,  are  generally 

principal  material  of  the  clothing  of  man-  divided  by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  fbi- 

kind  in  most  temperate  regions.  What  Co-  lowing  kinds,  all  varying  in  fineneas,  viz. 

lumella  says  (lib.  viii,  cap.  2),  still  remains  1.  prime ;  2.  choice ;  3.  super ;  4.  he$d : 

true:  Poit  mtyores  quadrupedes,  ovUli  pe-  5.  downrights;  6.  seconds;  7.  fine  abb: 

coris  secunda  ratio  est,  qua  prima  sit,  si  8.  coarse  abb ;  9.  livery ;  10.  short,  coaiM, 

ad  utUilatem  magnitudinem  re/eras,    JVdm  or  breech  wool.    The  relative  value  of 

id  pracipyu  nos  contra  frigoris  violentiam  each  varies  according  to  the  neater  de- 

prolegit ;  corporibusqtu  nostris  liberaliora  mand  for  coarse,  fine  or  mi£lle  cloths. 

prtjebet  velamtna.    We  have  given,  in  the  Fine  Merino  wool,  upon  healthy  and  fuB- 

articles  Sheep,  and  Sheep-Raising,  some  grown  animals,  grows  within  a  year  from 

historical  and  other  information  on  this  one  to  two  inches,  generally  finom  one  and 

interesting  subject,  and  must  refer  the  a  half  to   two  inches.    As  the  fineneai 

reader  to  that  article,  as  forming,  in  some  of  the  wool  is  a  very  important  quality 

degree,  one  whole  with   the  following,  (though  softness  is  equally  so),   ^'woof- 

On  those  parts  of  the  sheep  where  wool  measures"  have  been  mvented.    One  of 

does  n^t  grow,  it  has  hair,  like  other  ani-  these,  that  of  A.  C.  F.  K6hler  and  K 

mals,  as  on  the  nose  and  the  lower  part  Hoffmann,  two  German  gentlemen,  meas- 

of  the  legs.     Those  parts  of  the  skin  ures  a  hundred  of  the  fibrea  of  the  wool 

which     cover     flesh,    always    produce  at  once :  they  are  put  into  a  cavity  io  the 

wool  in  the  healthy  state  of*^ the  animal,  middle  of  the  instrument,  and  pieeaed  by 

Th  ?  fibres  of  the  wool  are  either  straight  a  peculiar  apparatus,  with  a  weight  oif 

ami    lank,  or  crooked   and    interlaced,  about  three  Leipsic  pounds,  till  the  mazi- 

The  division  into  locks,  formed  by  the  mum  reaction  or  their  elasticity  is  rebelled, 

coherence  of  the  single  fibres,  varies  in  and  the  result  is  indicated,  aixty  times 

every  species  of  wool,  and  forms  what  is  magnified,  on  a  semicircle  divided  ioio 

called  the  staple.    The  body  of  wool,  degrees.    Mr.  K6hler  has  writno  a  pam- 
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on  the  098  of  this  iostniinenty  and  length  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches : 
loffmann  makes  them  for  sale  in  if  it  be  longer,  it  requires  to  be  cut  or 
ic    Hie  price  of  one  is  forty  Saxon  broken  to  pre[>are  it  for  the  maiiufacturt*. 
&    The  sofknesB  of  the  fibre,  as  al-  In  clothing  wool,  the  color  of  the  fleece 
observed,  is  of  great  importance,  should  always  approach  as  much  as  ]ios- 
«  not  depend  on  fineness,  and  con-  sible  to  the  purest  white ;  because  such 
yf  m  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to  wool    is  not  only  necessary  for  cloths 
f  silk  or  down.    The  diflerence  in  dressed  white,  but  for  all  cloths  that  are 
due  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  made  of  to  be  dyed  bright  colors,  for  which  a  clear 
unds  of  wool  equally  fine,  but  one  white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due 
guisbed   for  its  soflne»>i,    and  the  degree  of  richness  and  lustre.    Some  of 
for  the  opposite  quality,  is  sucli,  the  Englisli  fine  woolled  sheep,  as  the 
Mriih  the  same  process  and  expense  Norfolk  and  South  Down,  have  black  or 
iDufacture,  the  one  will  be  worth  gray  faces  and  legs.    In  all  such  sheep 
nvrenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more  there  is'  a  tendency  to  produce  gray  wool 
lie  other.    Mr.  BakewcU  maintains  on  some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  produce 
be  degree  of  soflness  depends  prin-  some  gray  fibres    intennixed  with  the 
y  oo  me  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  fieece,  which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for 
are  fed;  that  sheep  postured  on  many  kinds  of  white  goods) ;  for,  tliough  the 
discrrcts,  or  light,  calcareous  soil,  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and  minute  to 
y  produce  hard  wool ;   while  the  be  detected  by  the  wool-sorter,  yet,  when 
or  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich,  the  cloth  is  stoved,  they  become  visible, 
',  ar^Uaccous  soil?,  Ls  always  distin-  forming  reddish  spots,  by  which  its  color 
sd  b¥  its  softness.    The  Saxon  wool  is  much    injured.     The    Herefordshire 
erally  softer  than  the  S()anish.  Hani  sheep,  which  have  white  fiices,  are  en- 
are  oil  defective  in  fehinff  proper-  tirely  free  from  this  defect,  and  yield  a 
The  felting  property  of  wool  is  fleece  without  any  admixture  of  gray 
D  to  ereiy  one.    The  (irocess  of  hat-  hairs.    The  cleanliness  of  the  wool  is  au 
lA  fer  example,  depends  entirely  important  consideration.     The  Spanish 
It    The  wool  of  which  hats  are  wool,  for  example,  is  always  scoured  af- 
18  neither  spun  nor  woven ;  but  ter  it  is  shorn,  as  stated  alx>ve ;  whereas 
of  it,  being  thoroughly  intennixed  the  wool  of  many  other  countries  is  only 
ompressed  in  warm  water,  cohere,  imperfectly   washed    previously    to    its 
brm  a  solid,  tenacious  sulistance.  bemg shorn.    In  consequence  of  which,. 
B  tribes  use  felted  wool  for  cloth,  it  is  saU  that  while  a  |Mick  of  English 
illJi-VP^*'^  goods  are  made  with  clothin'ir  wool,  of  240  i)ouiids  weight,  will 
•m  wool  possessing  this  property :  waste  about  seventy  pounds  iu  the  manu- 
x)l  is  carded,  spun,  woven,  and  then,  fucture,  tlie  same  quantit}*  of  Spanish 
put  into  the  fiillhig-mill,  the  pro-  wool  will  not  waste  more  than  forty-eight 
f^felting  takes  place.    The  strokes  pounds.    Cleanness,  therefore,  is  an  6l>- 
mill  make  the  fibres  cohere :  the  ject  of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 
subjected  to  the  operation  cctatracts  Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  less  iin{>ortanc(' 
gth  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  l>e-  in  tlie  long  combing  than  in  clothing 
I  more  compact  and  uniform.    This  wool,  ^)rovide<l  it  l>e  free  from  gray  hairs. 
■  ii  essential  to  tlie  beauty  and  Sometime?,  however,  the  flef'ce  has  a 
th  of  woollen  clotli.    But  the  long  ding>'  brown  color,  called  a  teinter  stain^ 
of  wliich  stuffs  and  worsted  goo<ls  which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  wool  is 
■de,  is  deprived  of  its  felting  pro])-  not  in  a  thoroughly  sound  state.    Such 
This  is  done  by  |>assiiig  the  wool  fleeces  are  careful !>*  thrown  out  by  the 
jh  heated  uron  combs,  which  take  wool-sorter,  imng  Buital)le  onh-  for  goods 
the  (amuMB,  or  feathery  part  of  the  that  are  to  be  dyed  block.    Tlie  fineness 
and  approximate  it  to  the  nature  of  of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of  so  much 
r  cotton.    Long  or  combing  wool  consequence  as  its  other  qualities.    We 
aiy  in  length  from  three  to  eight  have  already  spoken,  in  the  article  Shtep, 
u    The  shorter  combing  wools  are  of  the  deterioration  of  British  wool  from 
pally  used  for  hose,  and  are  spun  the  raising  of  fine  mutton.    The  better 
than  the  long  combinff  wools;  the  the  meat,  the  coarser  the  wool.    How- 
r  being  made  into  what  is  called  ever,  whilst  the  average  weight  of  a  fleece 
and  Uie  latter  into  soft  worsted  of  the  German  Merino  breed  ia  about  two 
Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth  and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  that  of  a  fat 
heture,  and  is,  therefore,  frequently  Leicester  sheep   is  from  eight  to  nine 
clothing  wool.    It  may  vary  in  pounds ;  and  thus  the  large  fleece  some- 
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what  makes  up  the  loss  of  finenesB  by  in- 
crease of  weight,  so  that  it  is  probable, 
that,  nocwithstanding  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool,  taking  into  account  the 
greater  weight  of  the  carcass  and  the 
greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  sheep  pro- 
duce more  at  present  to  the  British  farmer 
than  at  any  former  period.  According  to 
a  table,  formed  by  order  of  tlie  lords' 
committee  of  1828,  and  published  in  their 
report  on  the  wool  duty  question,  the 
quantity  produced,  on  an  average  of  years, 
in  England,  is  111,160,560  pounds :  the  im- 
portation was,  in  1828,29,122,447  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  140,283,007  pouhds  for 
every  year's  consumption  and  exports  in 
the  sKape  of  manufactured  gooNds.  In 
Germany,  the  fine  wool  produced  has  sur- 
priongly  increased  since  1815,  or  since 
peace  took  place.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  industry,  in 
Germany,  in  the  article  Sheep,  We  only 
add,  that,  from  papers  laid  before  the 
British  parliament,  it  appears,  that  for 
the  year  andinff  January  5, 1829,  there 
were  imported  from  Germany  23,110,822 
pounds  of  wool,  which,  calculated  at  an 
average  of  Is.  6et.  per  pound,  makes  a  re- 
turn, Rom  England  alone,  of  £1,733,311, 
139.  Admitting  only  one  half  more  for 
the  wool  exported  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  Poland  and  Switzerland, 
and  assuming  that  the  internal  manufac- 
tures of  Gennany  consume  one  half  of  the 
wool  produced,  which  is  short  of  the 


truth,  the  result  will  give  £5,196,984,  ISlf* 
of  annual  value,  crated  by  the  growth 
of  wool  now  raised,  instead  of  the  worth- 
ies hair  produced  upon  the  oM  hidife- 
nous  sheep  of  Germany,  which  was 
scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  flupply 
the  peasantry  with  worsted  petticoats  and 
stockings.  It  is  not  only  in  Saxony  that 
fine  wool  is  raised :  in  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Austria  Proper,  Bohemia,  also  in  Hunga- 
ry, &c.,  noble  flocks  have  sprung  up. 
tintil  the  elector  of  Saxony  received  a 
present  of  a  small  Merino  flock  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  about  thirty  years  anoe 
the  only  fine  wool  known  was  the  Span- 
'vAi  wool,  which  at  that  time  was  suppDed 
to  England,  France  and  the  Nethanands 
for  their  fine  cloth  manufactures.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Spanish  flock-masteis, 
the  captains  of  Napoleon's  armies  which 
invaded  Spain,  drove  several  of  the  fine« 
flocks  into  France ;  and  many  others  were 
killed  or  dispersed  by  the  various  parties 
which  ravaged  that  country  durinr  the 
contest  for  its  dominion.  So  oomplelehr 
were  they  destroyed,  and  the  original 
system  or  keeping  the  sheep  lost,  in  the 
convulsions  ot  that  period,  that  the  wool 
has  deffenerated  into  a  quality  not  worth 
more  than  one  third  of  that  of  the  nine 
stock  of  sheep  in  Gennany.  The  loUow- 
ing  table,  taken  from  the  English  cusKnb- 
house  returns  of  imports,  will  show  the 
efi*ect8  of  this  transfer  of  the  Merino 
breed  from  Spain  to  Germany  : — 


Imported  from  in  1800. 

Germany, 421,350 

Spain  and  Portugal, .  .  7,7i>4,758 


1814.  1827. 

.  3,595,146 22,007,198  pounds. 

.  9,234,991 4,349,643       •• 


In  1800,  the  ports  of  botli  countries  were 
open  to  English  commerce,  as  well  as  at 
the  two  latter  periods ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
progressive  increase  of  importations  fi'om 
Gennany,  and  the  decrease  from  Spain, 
are  the  best  possible  tests  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
position  of  those  two  countries  as  respects 
the  wool  cultivation.  A  table  below 
shows  the  diflfercnl  prices.  But  not  Ger- 
many only  has  l)ecome  a  rival  of  Spain: 
two  distant  colonies  of  England  may  soon 
vie  with  both — New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  the  year  1795,  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  not  exceeding  one 
dozen,  was  carried  to  the  upper  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  from  the  cape  of  Good 
Ho|>e.  From  these  sprung  the  vast 
flocks  which  now  exist  there.-  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  jielded  for  a  long  time  was 
too  small  to  form  a  shipment  to  England ; 
but,  in  1804,    some  Merinos,  purchased 


from  the  king's  flock  at  Windsor,  were 
sent  out ;  and  such  a  prodigious  increase 
of  sheep  took  place,  that  whilst,  in  1806i, 
only  245  pounds  of  w^ool  were  imported 
into  England  from  New  South  Wales,  in 
1828,  1,603,512  pounds  were  impofted. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  value 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wools  of  the  difl^- 
ent  countries  in  the  London  market : — 


Germany, 


Saxony 
and 
Silesia 


< 


"^  1st  and  2d 
Electoral,  per  lb.  4 


0to6 


Prima, 

Secunda, . 

jTertia,   .  . 

Austria,     V  Elector. 

Bohemia,  r  Prima,  . 

and       i  Secunda, 

Hungary,  ^  Tertia,  . 

LaniDs', 

Pieces. 


<4 


4( 


tt 
tt 
Ci 


2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
9 
6 
0 
4 
9 
3 
6 


3 
3 
I 
5 
3 
9 
1 
3 


6*9 


3 
9 
6 
9 
3 
9 
9 
6 
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FriliB, per  lb.  1 

FleeeeB, ««  1 

l^puiirii,  Leonew, .  .  .  .  ^  2 

SegOYia, **  2 

Sonana, <«  1 

"2 

«  1 

Poitu^ "  1 

Lambe', ^  1 

Aintrafiaii,  beat, <<  2 

2d  and  infisrior, ..."  1 

Lambs', "  1 

Van  Dieiiien%  Land, 

Oreaey  and  infbrior,  **  0 

Clean  and  better, .  .  "  1 

£ii^  Merino,  washed,    .  "  1 
In  the  grease,   .  .  .  *^ 

SouthDown, <"  1 

GoataP  wool,  Turkey,  ..  «  1 


d.      ; 

</. 

3tol 

9 

6  «  2 

6 

0«2 

9 

0  «2 

4 

10  "2 

0 

0  «  2 

3 

8  «  1 

10 

2  «  1 

4 

4  "  2 

0 

0  «  5 

0 

2  "2 

0 

2  «2 

1 

9  «  1 

0 

3  «  1 

9 

9  «  2 

6 

none. 

0  «  1 

4 

4  a  1 

8 

According  to  a  work  by  M.  Temaux 
(q.  v.),  Paris,  1827,  on  sheep-breeding  and 
the  wool  trade  in  France,  the  Spanish 
wool  was,  forty .  yean  ago,  the  dearest. 
Since  1794,  but  particulaiiv  since  1804,  its 
price  has  sunk  considerably,  whilst  that 
of  Saxon  wool  lias  risen.  In  1804,  a 
kilogramme  of  the  best  Spanish  wool  cost 
twent}'-four  francs,  in  1827,  onlv  nine 
francs ;  the  best  French  wool  at  the  first 
[)eriod,  eighteen  francs,  at  present,  twenty 
francs ;  and  Saxon  electoral  wool,  at  the 
first  period,  sixteen  francs,  at  present, 
thirty-four  francs.  As  London  is  tne  great 
mart  of  the  world,  and  the  consumption 
of  wool  in  England  so  enormous, — 
32,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  alone 
in  a  year, — a  table  giving  uie  imports  of 
wool  from  all  quarters  into  Great  Britain 
will  afford  some  idea  of  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  the  various  countries. 


CooBUiet  from 
wlueh  imported. 

1810. 

1815. 

1820. 

1825. 

1827. 

1830. 

Rmna,  Sweden 
and  Norway, 
j/eomarlL,    .  .  . 

Pnisaia, 

Geiinany,    .  .  . 

France, 

Portugal,  .... 
Spain  and  Cana- 
ries.  

Gibraltar,.  .  .  . 

Italj 

Malta, 

Ionian  Islands, 

Torisey, 

GnemseT,   Jer- 
■ejr,  Alderney 
and  Man,.  .  . 

East  Indies,   .  . 

New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's 
Land, 

Gm   of   Good 
Hope,    .... 

British      North 
American  col- 
•nies,     West 
Indies,  and  U. 
i9lBtcs   of  A- 

^DRflwB«  •    •    •    • 

Pern, 

^^Bue,  ...... 

Bio  de  la  Plata 

aad  Brasil,.  . 

Priaa, 

Pounds, 

59,503 
351,741 
123,057 

778,835 
2,b73 

3^018,961 

5,952,407 

349,053 

21,554 

40,040 

•               ■ 
• 

41^407 
701 

167 
29,717 

4,111 

m 
• 

116,173 
23,837 

Pounds. 

371,484 
424,822 
106,073 

3,137,438 
432,832 
756,427 

1,146,607 

6,929,579 
12.891 
97,679 
55,804 

'  12,513 
6,264 

73,171 
23,363 

8,590 

•  • 

•  • 

45,838 

Pounds, 

75,614 

13,527 

107,101 

5,113,442 

186,051 

230^)09 

95,187 

3,539,229 
3,851 
2,«15 
5,050 

189,584 

19,015 
8,056 

99,415 
13,869 

1,477 

'  14,792 

73,036 

Pound*. 

1,995,900 

554,213 

131,100 

28,799,661 

1,059,243 
436,678 
953,793 

8,206,427 
19,250 

227,453 
72,131 
25,983 

513,414 

22,266 

323,995 
27,619 

80,538 

14,313 

2 

331,302 

Pounds. 

607,558 
59,826 
786,410 
21,220,788 
392,454 
345,360 
451,637 

3,898,006 

18i«8 

177,269 

5,565 

315,>?07 

26,949 
5,219 

512,758 
44,441 

87,187 
165,955 

270 

Pounds 

203,231 
179,717 
713,24(i 
26,073,882 
939,123 
45,0J« 
461,942 

1,643,515 

9,461 

7,745 

1,967,309 
33,407 

9,038 
5,741 

20,589 

TstalfaBportsfton) 
fcieign  parts,     J 

10,914,137 

13,640,375 

9,789,020 

43,795,281 

29,122,447 

32,313,069 

3SB  WOOL— WOOLLENS. 

For  the  wool  of  the  U.  States,  the  reader  small  cylmdrical  rolls,  which  are  joined 

is  refeired  to  the  articles  Sheep,  and  Unit-  together,  and  stretched  and  spmiy  faj  a 

ed  l^cUes,    The  amount  of  wool  imported  sltibbing  or  roving  machine,  aod  a  jenny 

into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  ending  or  mule,  in  both  of  which  the  ipuidles 

o  1-     OA  lono  ^  Af\4  Ani\  n.  are  mountcd  on  a  Carriage,  wfaich  |M0es 

September  ^,  1^,  was  14^^  lbs.  backwards  and  forwards^o  as  to  £5S 

u  iQoV'  u  K^*^  u  *e  material,  at  the  same  time  that  h  k 
1«31,  b,b£i^HM  twisted.  On  account  of  the  roagfanes 
For  more  information^  we  refer  the  reader  of  the  fibres,  it  is  necessair  to  cover  then 
to  the  various  English  publications  on  with  oil  or  grease,  to  enable  them  to  move 
this  subject,  which  incluae  several  able  freely  upon  each  other  during  the  nin- 
treatises  on  the  question  of  ttie  wool  ning  and  weaving.  After  tho,  dotn  is 
trade.  Various  Grerman  and  French  woven,  the  oily  matter  is  reniofad  by 
treatises  also  should  be  mentioned ;  as  scouring,  iu  order  to  restore  the  rough- 
Wagner's  Contributions  to  the  Knowl-  ness  to  the  fibres  preparatory  to  tbe  mb- 
edse  and  Treatment  of  Wool  and  Sheep  sequent  operation  of  fullingd — ^In  artidei 
(2d  ^d.,  Beriin,  1821 ) ;  F.  B.  Weber,  On  which  .are  made  of  long  wool,  the  teitare 
the  Raising  of  fine  and  noble  Wool  (Bres-  is  complete  when  the  stuff  imam  from 
lau,  1822) ;  J.  Jd.  baron  von  Ehrenfels,  the  loom.  The  pieces  are  suhaeqpMDlly 
On  the  Electoral  Sheep  and  Electoral  dyed,  and  a  ^loss  is  communieatad  la 
Wool  (Prague,  1822) ;  Christ.  Charles  them  by  pressmg  them  between  healed 
Andr^,  Latest  Views  on  the  Raising  of  metallic  surfaces.  But  in  clocha  made  of 
Wool  and  Sheep,  taken  from  three  French  short  wool,  the  web,  when  taken  fitm  tbe 
Writers  (Prague,  1825,  4to.) ;  Sheep  and  loom,  is  loose  and  open,  and  reqaaei  to 
Wool,  by  professor  Ribbe  (Prague,  1825);  be  submitted  to  another  operation,  calsd 


Petri's  Whole  Subject  of  Sheep-Breea-    ftiUing  (a.  v.),  by  which  the  fibres 
inff,  &c.  (Vienna,  1825, 2  vols.,  2d  ed.) ;    made  to  telt,  and  combine  more  ckaBlT. 
The    latest    and    most   interesting   No-    [See  FeUing.^    By  this  process,  the  dott 


tices  respecting  a  Knowledge  of  the  finer  is  reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  tbe  1 

Kinds  of  Sheep  and  Wool,  bv  the  same  ty  and  stabiliQr  of  the  texture  are  greadjr 

(Vienna,  1829j ;  On  the  Wool  Trade  of  improved.     The   tendency    to    beeooK  . 

Germany  in  1829,  by  Eisner  (1830):  all  thickened  bv  fulling,  is  peculiar  to  wool 

of  these  works  are  in  German  :  further,  and  hair,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  fibrei 

JSTouveau  TraiU  sur  Lome,  by  viscount  of  cotton  or  flax.    It  depends  on  a  ecr- 

Perraiilt  de  Jotemps  (Paris,  1824);  His-  tain   roughness  of  these   animal  fibres, 

hire  de  V Introduction  desMoutons  a  Laine  which  permits  motion  in  one  directioQ, 

fine  d'Espagne  dans  Its  divers  Etais  de  while  it  retards  it  in  another.     It  thui 

rEurope,  &C.,  by    M.  C.  P.    Lasteyrie  promotes  entanglements    of  the    fibra, 

(F9r'iSjlS02);JSroHce  surV^^mdioratiandes  which  serve  to  shorten  and  tliicken  the 

TVouptaux  de  Moutons  en  France^  by  G.  woven  fabric.    Before  the  cloth  is  sent 

L.  Tcrnaux  (Paris,  1827J.    Tlie  reports  to    the  fulling-mill,    it   is    neceosaiy  to 

on  the  trade  in  the  newly-erected  wool  cleanse  it  from  all  the  unctuous  UMltrr 

markets  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Stettin,  Dres-  which  was  applied  to  prepare  tbe  fifaro 

den,  Leipsic,  Nuremberg,  &c.,  published  for  spinning. — The  nap,  or  downy  war- 

in  the  Al^tmeine   Zeitung,  are  also  of  face  of  broadcloths,  is  raised  by  a  proeea» 

much  interest.    (See  the  next  article.)  which,  while   it  impro>'es    the  beantv, 

WooLLETTs.    The  fibres  of  wool,  beiu^  tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  stmvdi 

contorted  and  elastic,  arc  drawn  out  and  of  the  texture.     It  is  produced  by  catmar 

8pun  bv  machinery  in  some  respects  simi-  the  cloth  with  a  species  of  burrs,  the  finiit 

lar  to  that  used  fur  cotton,  but  differing  in  of  the  common  teasel  (dipsacusJuOomam\ 

various  particulars.    In  tlie  preceding  ar-  which  is  cultivated  for  tlie  purpose.   This 

tide,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  two  operation  extricates  a  |iart  of  the  fifartt. 

sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis  of  and  lays  them  in  a  parallel  direccioo. 

different  fabrics,  the  long  wool  or  worsted.  The  nap,  composed  of  theae  fifarai,  is 

in  which  the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  then  cut  off  to  an  even  surfiice,  by  the 

by  tlie  process  of  combing,  the  material  process  of  shearing.    This  is  perftitmed 

of  which  camlets,  bombazines,  Au;.,  are  m  various  ways ;  but,  in  one  or  the  most 

made,  and  the  short  wool,  prepared  by  common  methods,  a  large  mral  bUe 

carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  used,  in  dif-  revolves  rapidly  in  contact  wtth  aoodMr 

ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broadcloths,  Made,  while  the  cloth  is  atretdied  Of«  a 

flannels,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fabrics,  bed,  or  support,  just  near  enough  Ar  tfe 

This  wool,  when  carded,  is  formed  into  projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  off  al  a 
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unifiinn  kogthfVriiile  the  nuun  texture  re-  •uppoeed  that  Uie  value   of  tlie   wool 

maiiiB  iiniiijured.  (including  that  imported   from  aliroad) 

Manyfachart  ffWooUau.^  In  England,  mtos    quadrupled   in    the    mnuufhcture, 

the  aiti  of  Bpuming  wool  and  manufiic-  making  the  entire  value  of  tlie  woollen 

niring  the  yam  into  cloth,  were  undouht-  articles  annually  pnMluccd  in    England 

edly   introduoed  by  the  Romans.    The  and  Wales,  £8,000,000,  of  which  about 

muuficture  of  broadcloths  was  estab-  £2,000,000  w<>re  cxponcd.    In  1700  and 

liriied  aoon  after  the  jrear  1200,  if  not  pre-  1701,  tlie  official  value  of  the  woollens 

▼ioualy.    But  the  woollen   manufiicture  exported  amounted  to  about  £3,000,000  a 

of  Fkoiden  being,  at  this  period,  and  long  year.    Owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the 

afier,  in  a  comparatiTely  advanced  state,  wealth  and  population  of  the  countr}',  the 

Kngjiah  wool  was  exported  in  large  quun-  manu&cture  mut*t  have  been  very  grcotly 

dues  to  Bmgea  and  otlier  Flemish  cities,  extended  durins  the  last   century ;    but 

whcocefinedotha  and  otlierproducts  were  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exports 

faraiglit  back  in  exchange.  Edward  III  in-  has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable.  At 

▼itad  over  Flemish  weavers,  fullers,  dyci-s  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  witli 

•DdoChenb    Shortly  after  tlie  first  emigra-  1789,  tlie  annual  official  value  of  the  ex- 

tioQ  of  Flemings,  or  m  1337,an  act  was  uoss-  iK>rts  was  £3,544,1(30  a  year,  being  an  in- 

od,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any  cloths  crease   of  only  about  £540,000  on  the 

nnae  beyond  sea,  and  prohibiting  the  ex-  amoimt  exported  in  1700.    The  extraor- 

poct  of  English  wool.  From  that  period,  the  dinary  increase  of  the  cotton  nianu&c- 

mmufiicture  has  always  been  regarded  as  ture,  soon  after  1780,  and  the  extent  to 

of  primary  importance.    During  the  reign  which  cotton  articles  then  began  to  be 

of  Charles  II,  there  were  many,  though  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it 

unfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  did  not  occasion  any  absolute  decluie  of 

manufticture;  and,  by  way  of  encouraging  tlie  manufacture,  no  doubt   contributed 

it»  an  act  was  passed,  order uig  that  all  per-  powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In  18(^ 

MOB  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  rose  to 

This  act  preserved  its  place  iii  the  statute  £7,3^21,012,    being    the    largest    amount 

book  ft>r  more  than  130  years.  Towanlst)  10  thoy  ha  v.'  ever  reached.    In  1812,  they 

end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Cn'go-  sunk  to  £4,37(i,479.     During  the  three 

rr  Kioff  and  doctor  Davenant'  (Duvenaut's  years  ending  with  18^^,  the  official  and 

iVerit,  Wiuiworth's  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  233)  es-  the  declared  or  iy^uI  values  of  the  woollen 

tinfiated  the  value  of  the  wool  shuni  in  manufi  ctures  exported  irom  the  United 

EnglaDd  at  £2,000,000  a  year ;  and  they  Kingdom  have  l)oen  as  follows : — 

l«2fi.  I3J9  1830. 

Official  value  of  woollen  manufactures  ex})orted,  £.5,728,009    £5,372,490   £5,558,709 
Declared  or  real  value  of  ditto, 5,125,984      4,(161,259      4,850,884 

Value  of  the  Manufacture,    .yumbcr  of  examination  into  the  subject,  has  given 

Ptrmms  tmpUiyed, — ^The  most  discordant  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 

^— ■iwtgM  have  been  given  as  to  Iwth  tliese  the  woollen  manufactured  goods  annually 

CintiL    For  the  most  part,  however,  they  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of 

ve  been  grossly  exaggerated.    Mr.  Ste-  the  interest,  &c.,  of  the  capital,  and  the 

venaon,  who  is  one  of  the  writers  on  British  number  of  ])ersons  employed  in  the  man- 

MatiBlics  on  whose  statements  the  most  ufacture:— 
roKaace  is  to  be  placed,  afler  a  careful 

Total  value  of  manufactured  articles, £18,000000 

Value  of  raw  material, £0,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear, 

and  manufiMsturers'  profits, 2,400,000 

Waaes  of  woriunen, 9,000,000 

£18,000,000 

Kumber  of  people  employed,  480,000,  or  perliaps  500,000. 

Wo  believe,  however,   taking  Scotland  Great  Britain  may,  at  present,  W.  mod- 

faico  accotmt,  and  looking  at  the  probable  erately    calculated    at    £20,000,000,    or 

annual  ezpeudituro  of  each  individual  on  £22,000,000.    But,  on  the   other  hand, 

wooUena,  that  the  total  value  of  tlie  man-  Mr.  Stevenson  has  materially  underrated 

iflbctured  articles  annually  produced  in  the  proportion  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
VOL.  XIII.              22 
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manufacture  Ming  to  the  share  of  the  with  the  object  of  enabliiig  the  Britirii 

capitalistB,    and    required  to  indemnify  manuftcturera  to  commaiMr  the  fanwyii 

them  for  their  various  outgoings,  and  to  and  especially  the  AmeHcan  mailut  of 

yield  them  ordinary  profits.   In  estimating  low-pnced  cloths.    The  diity  imposed  ii 

the  wages  of  the  persons  employed  at  1824  proved  inadequate  for  the  ptoiuu 

about  eight  shillings  a  week,  or  twen^  tion  of  the  American  woollen  iMimftf- 

pounds  a  year,  he  is  below  the  mark ;  and  tures ;  and  their  languishing  stale 

ten  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty-six  pounds  cated  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in 

a  vear,  would  be  a  more  correct  average,  unless  further  lenslative  eneoung 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  me  was  afforded.    A  oill  to  this  eflfeet  neeiv- 

manufacture  does  not  probabW  much  ex-  ed  the  sanction  of  the  house,  but  ^ 

ceed,  if  it  does  not  fidl  short  of,  400,000. —  on  the  table  in  the  senate  by  the 

The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manu&c-  vote  of  the  vice-president     Steps 

tures  in  the  U.  States  at  the  commence-  immediately  taken  to  bring  the 

mentofthe  last  war  with  GreatBritain,  was  again  before  congress;  and  a  convsobos 

shown  by  the  request  ofthe  secretary  of  war  of  delegates  from  the    slates    intew^ed 

to  congress,  that  the  existing  laws  might  be  was  held  at  Hamsbuig,  in  Augusiy  1687. 

so  fiu*  repealed  as  to  allow  the  importa-  This  convention  prepoired    a   menwrisl, 

tion  of  SIX  thousand  blankets  for  the  In-  recommending  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  Am 

dian  department.     The   law,  however,  per  cent  on  woollen  niannftf4uie%  wnk 

was  not  repealed,  and  the  want  of  wool-  an  armual  increase  of  five  per  eent  ssli 

lens,  during  that  contest,  caused  the  estab-  it  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent    In  tbs  de- 

lishment  of  some  woollen  &ctories,  and  bates  on  this  subject  in  the  next  sbsmb 

an  extension  of  the  business  of  those  of  congrm,  Mr.  MaUary  estimaasd  the 

which  had  previously  existed ;  but  they  consumption  of  woollens  in    the  Uniied 

could  supply  onlv  a  small  part  of  the  de-  States  at  $72,000,000  per  annum ;  of  wlsdi 

mand,  and  an  illicit  trade  was,  in  fiict,  $10,000,000  were  imported,  $WjOO(MB0 

kept  up  with  the  enemy.    The  srowth  of  the  productions  of  American  msnofte- 

sheep,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  wool,  tures,  and    $40,000,000    the    resok  of 

was  of  considerable  value  soon  afler  the  household  industry.    The  tariff  adopiBd 

close  of  tlie  war ;  and  many  millions  of  during  that  session  much  incressed  the 

fiollars  were  invested  in  tliese  branches  existing    duties    both  on    manufiMturHl 

of  business,  fine-woolled  sheep  having  and  unmanufactured  wool.  Some  chsngei 

\Hsen    purchased    at    most     extntvagant  in  these  particulars  were  made  by  the 

priccH,  Ix^cause  fine  wool  had  been  sold  tariflf  of  1832.      In  the  report  en  wool 

for  frofn  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound,  and  woollens,  made  to  the  **  firiends  of 

Kut    the    high   duties    imposed    during  domestic   industry,**  assembled   in  New 

the  wai'  were  reduced  aAer  its  terniina-  York  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  the  grosi 

tion,  and  vast  quantities  of  Britisli   and  aimuol  product  of  wool  and   its  idbdu- 

otlior  woollen  goo^^s  were  introduced  and  factures  in  tlie  U.  States  was  estimated  at 

sacrificed  to  break  up  the  American  estab-  $40,000,000.    The  fixed  and  floating  cap- 

lislmients.    The  manu&cturers  were  ru-  ital  vested  in  the  woollen  raanufedorioi 

ine<l,  and  the  sheep  were,  to  a  great  ex-  in  the  U.  States,  such  as  lands, 

tent,  slaughtered.     Soon  af\er  the  British  rights,    buildings,    machinery', 

i*UnUn  greatly  advanced  in  price,  and  the  hand,  and  casli  employed. 


American  esuiblishments  began  partially  at  an  equal  amount  The  proportion  be- 
to  revive,  and  maintained  themselves,  tween  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the 
though  the  busint^ss  woa  not  profitable  factories  and  that  worked  up  by  hoiae- 
till  the  {Nittiagi^  of  the  tariff  law  ot  1824,  by  hold  industry,  was  estimated  to  be  tf 
which   the   existini;  duty  of  fifleen  per  three  to  two. 

t'Mut.  on  clotlui  and  cassimeres,  was  ini-        Woollett,  William,  an  eminent  en- 

me<iiately  raiseil  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  graver,  was  bom  at  Maidstone,  in  Keoi, 

was  to  Ix;  made  thirty -three  and  a  half  August  27,  1735.    He  was  the  son  of  a 

|»er  cent  afler  June  30,  1825.    An  ad  va-  thread- tnaker,  and  early  attracted  the  so- 

lorcm  duty  of  twenty  ()er  cent.,  instead  of  tice  of  his  school-master  by  his  display  of 

the  existing  duty  of  fifleen  per  cent.,  was  talent  for  drawing.      Having  at— ^ftp"^ 

also  imposed  on  iinfiorted  wool,  to  ad-  some  engravings  m  copper,  which  wen 

vance  to  thirty  })er  cent,  after  June  1, 182(>,  seen  by  Mr.  Tinney,  an  engraver,  the  loner 

on  all  wool  costing  more  than  ten  cents  took  him  as  an  apprentice.     When  out  of 

per  pound.    Contemporaneously  with  the  his  time,  his  rise  in  his  profeseion  wasfoiT 

ehsnges  in  the  American  Wnff,  a  revision  rapid ;  and  he  brought  the  art  of  kai- 

of  the  EIngliah  tariff  was  made,  avowedly  scape  engraving  to  greet  psffeetiun.    He 
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i^^ed  hifltorica]  subjects  and  por-  interpretntioDS  of  tlie  miracles  of  Christ, 

irith  the  greatest  success.    All  his  but  asserted  that  they  were  never  actually 

rorfcs  bring  high  prices,  but  par-  wrought  He  was  now  regarded  as  an  ene- 

]y  his  Niobe,  Phaeton,  Ceyx  and  my  to  Christianity,  and  a  prosecution  was 

De,  Celadon  and  Amelia,  and  the  instituted  against  him  by  the  attomcy-gcn- 

7,  all  iirom  Wilson ;  and  his  Death  neral,  which  Whiston,  and  other  friends  to 

nenil   WoHe,   and   Banle  of  the  toleration,  had  the  interest  to  get  stayed. 

i,  from  West    He  died   May  23,  He  was  not,  however,  silenced,  and,  in 

It  the  age  of  fifty.  1727,  and  the  three  following  years,  pub- 

OLSACx ;  the  seat  of  the  lord  chan-  lishcd  his  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles, 

of  England,   in  his  capacity  of  and  two  Defences  of  the  Discourses,  in 

sr  of  the  house  of  lords.    It  is  what  which  he  not  only  maintained  his  former 

ne  implies,  a  large,  square  bag  of  opinions,  but  expressed  himself  with  a 

vrithoutback  or  arms,  covered  with  sarcasm  and  ridicule  which  gave  serious 

3tli.    In  front  of  the  lord  chancellor  offence ;    and  the  law  again  interfered. 

I  great  seal   and  the  mace.     The  He  was  tried  at  Guildhall  for  blasphemy, 

1^  Klng^  counsel  at  law,  and  mas-  when  his  counsel  pleaded  that  it  was  so 

chancery,  who  sit  in  the  house  of  far  from  his  purpose  to  bring  the  Chris- 
bat  do  not  vote,  are  likewise  seated  tian  religion  mto  contempt,  that  he  in- 
obacks.  The  practice  was  derived  tended  to  place  it  on  a  firmer  footing. 
he  well-known  fact  of  wool  having  He  ^vas,  however,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
from  an  early  period,  the  great  sta-  tenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  n 
England.  fine  of  £100.  He  purchased  the  liberty 
OL8TON,  Thomas,  an  English  di-  of  the  rules  of  tlie  king's  bench  prison, 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  North-  afler  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
iiy  was  bom  in  1669.  He  was  ad-  not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine.  He  had 
I  of  Sklney  college,  Cambridge,  in  obtained  some  money  t)y  his  publications, 
of  which  he  was  subsequently  which  was  swallowed  up  by  legal  ex- 
i  fellow,  and  took  orders.  Having  penses,  and  he  chiefly  relied  for  support 
le  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  works  on  a  small  annual  allowance  from  his 
igen,  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  al-  brother,  and  the  contributions  of  some 
»1  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  the  respectable  persons,  who  regarded  him 

of  which  tendency  appeared  in  as  a  man  of  learning,  misled  by  mysticism 

in  a  work  entitled  the  Old  Apology  and  enthusiasm.    Solicitations  were  made 

B  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  for  his  release  by  doctor  Samuel  Clarke; 

I  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived,  but  he  declined  giving  any  security  not 

bject  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that  to  offend  again   in  a  similar  way.    He 

)  actkms  of  Moses  were  typical  of  was,  however,    soon    aAcr  released  by 

and  hjs  church,  and  to  show  that  death,  being  carried  off  hy  an  epidemic 

if  the  fathers  understood  them  as  disorder  in  January,  1733^—173^  in  his 

Bod  not  as  realities.    In  1720,  he  sixty-second  year. 

m  coUefe,  and  went    to  London,  Woolwich;  a  maricet-town  of  Eng- 

he  published  a  Latin  dissertation  land,  in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  eight  miles 

nhig  the  supposed  epistle  of  Pon-  below  London ;  Ion.  (P  3'  E. ;  lat  51°  30^ 

late  to  Hberius.    In  the  same  year,  N. ;  {x>puIation,  in  1821,17,008.    It  was 

blished  two   Latin  dissertations  in  formerly  only  a  small  village,  and  owes 

e  of  Origen*s  allegorical  mo<le  of  its  consequence  to  the  establishment  of  a 

"eting  the   Scriptures.     His  next  roval  dock  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

wm  an  Inquiry  whether  the  Qua-  The  dock-yard  has  Ix^n   progressively 

9  not,  the  nearest  of  any  other  Sect,  increasing  since  its  establishment,  and,  in 

igion  resemble  the  primitive  Chris-  its  present  state,  includes  about  five  fur- 

tn  Principles  and  Practice.     His  longs  in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  within 

tbject  in  this  publication  was,  ap-  which  space  there  are  two  dry-docks,  five 

ly,  to  attack  the  clergy,  which,  with  slips,    three    mast-ponds,    a    moul<l-Iofl, 

ImbI  to  reside  at  college,  according  storehouses  of  various  descriptions,  inast- 

Matutel^  C4iU8ed  him  tlie  loss  of  his  houses,  sheds  for  timber,  dwellings  for 

ihjp,  in  1721.    In  1726,  he  publish-  the    various   officers,    a    very  complete 

lefenoe  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun-  smitherv  for  the  manufacture  of  anchorR, 

Legion.    Engaging  in  the  contro-  &«.    l^his  dock-yard  is  under  the  direc- 

letween  Anthony  Collinsand  his  op-  tion  of  a  commissioner,  who  has  also  the 

s,  he  puUiabed  several  pamphlets,  control  of  that  of  Deptff>nl ;  and,  during 

eh  he  not  aalj  argued  for  mystical  the  last  war,  the  number  of  artificers  and 
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laborers    ctnplo^'ed    here    amounted    to  lofty  pinnacles  and   battlemeDti.     The 

nearly  2000 :   since  the  peace,  they  are  cathedral  contains  many  haodaome  moiH 

reduced  to  about  two  tliinls  of  that  num-  uments,  and  is  adorned  with  a  ▼araty  of 

bcr.     The  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  called  sculpturesi     Thia   city    miflerad    much 

the  Jramn,  is  the  grand  national  depot  during  the  wars  becweeo  the  houMS  of 

for  every  species  of  ordnance,  both  null-  York  and  Lancaster;  but  the  moot  le- 

tary  aud  naval,  and  contains  an  immense  markable  event    here  was   the  ftmoui 

quantity  of  guns,  gun-carriages,  military  battle  between  the  Engliah  amiT,  undor 

wagons,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  Croiuwell,  and  the  Scocch,  in  the  caoR 

the  department  of  the  oranance.    The  of  Charles  II,  in  165L    (See  CrmmtdL] 

arsenal  includes  nearly  sixty  acres,  and  Of  the  parish  churches,  there  are  niae 

contains  various  piles  of  brick  buildings  within  the  walla  and  two  withooL    Heve 

for  diflferent  uses.     The  number  of  ar-  are  various  public  buildings  and  chaiiii- 

titicers,  laborers  and  boys  employed   is  ble  institutions,  and  meeung-housei  Air 

about  3000,  exclusive  of  the  convicts,  who  various  sects.    Its  hop  market  is  the  mos 

amount  to  about  900,  generally  employed  considerable  in  the  kingdoai.    Tbctv  is 

in  the  most  laborious  offices.    At  Wool-  a  bridge  over  the  Severn,  cooshting  if 

wich  is  a  royal  miUtary  academy,  insti-  five  arches.    The  trade  of  Woreester  is 

tutcd  in  1719,  but  not  finally  arranged  till  considerable.    The  poroelam  and  glove 

1741.    It  is  under  tlie  direction  of  the  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  great 

master-general  aud  board  of  ordnance  for  extent    It  sends  two  membeis  to  pnlia- 

the  time  being;  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  menu    Population  in  1^1, 18,610;  120 

inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  miles  north-west  of  Lonidon ;  loou  3°  W. ; 

four  masters ;  a  professor  of  chemistry ;  lat  52°  lO'  N. 

a  professor  of  fortification,  and  two  mas-  Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  eail  oi|  i 

ters;  one  French  master,  two  drawing  patron  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  few 

masters,  a  fencing  master,  a  dancing  mas-  literary  ornaments  of  England  in  the  fiA 

ter,  &c    The  number  of  pupils,  styled  teenth  centuiy,  was  bom  at  Everton,  or 

caddSj  since  the  peace,  has  oeen  reduced  Evaston,in  Cambridgesliire,  and  educsted 

to  100.    They  are  of  the  most  respectable  at  Baliol  college,  €h[ford.    He  was  the 

families ;  when  admitted,  must  be  at  least  son  of  lord  Hb^tot,  or  Tiptoft  and  Pow7f« 

four  feet  and  uine  inches  higli,  and  not  and  was  created  a  viscount  and  earl  of 

exceed  sixteen,  nor  be  under  fourteen,  Worcester  by  Henry  VI,  who  also  ap 

years  of  age.    As  soon  as  they  are  ad-  pointed  him  lonI-dc-])uty  of  Ireland.    Ky 

mitted  on  the  cstablisliiiient,  they  begin  Edward  IV  he  was  made  knight  of  tlx* 

to  receive  pay,  at  the  rate  of  £45  12^1  per  garter,  and  constituted  justice  of  NortJi 

annum.    The  buildiug  is  of  a  castellated  Wales  for  life.    DugdaJe  says  he  wa» 

fonn,  and  was  built  at  the  exi>onse  of  soou  after  made  constable  of  the  Tower; 

about  £150,000.  Woolwich  contains,  also,  while  others  assert  that  he  was  twice  lord 

barracks,  a  pagoda,  used  as  a  repository  high  constable,  and  twice  lord  high  trea^ 

for  mo4lcls,  several  hospitals,  and  other  urer.    He  was  also  a  second  time  deputj 

charitable  establishments.  or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  the  ouke 

W'ooTZ.    (Sec  Steti.)  ofCIarence,  in  whichcapacirrheattaiDtAl 

Worcester  ;  the  chief  town  of  Wor-  the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  for 

ccstershire,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  sup{)orting  the  insurrection  against  fov- 

cities  in  England,  agreeably  situated  in  a  emment,  and  sentenced  the  latter  to  be 

l)eautiful  vale  on  tlie  eastern  banks  of  the  beheaded.    On  the  temporary  reveiw  of 

Severn.     Being  an  ancient  fortified  place,  fortune  experienced  by  Edward  IV  aod 

this  city  had  a  strong  wall,  of  which  the  house  of  York,  in  consequence  of  the 

some  remains  niav   yet  be  seen.    The  junction  between  the  earl  of  Warwick 

rnthedral  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earl  of 

simplicity.     It  was  first  erected  by  Ethel-  Worcester,  the  severity  of  whose  jodicisl 

red,  \Cn\;f  of  Mercia,    in  ()80,  but  was  proceedings  as  high  constable  had  ren- 

hiinied  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  dered   him  extremely  obnoxious  to  tbe 

of  the  thirteenth   centur}*.      It  suffered  Lancastrians,  became  one  of  the  first  ob- 

ronsiilerable  damage  during  the  civil  war,  jects  of  their  vengeance.     He  endearoted 

in  iJie  n-ign  of  Cfiarlcs  I.     Its  form  is  to  find  s<»curity  for  his  person  by  conretl- 

that  of  a  double  cross.    It  is  in  length,  nient,  but  was  discovered  in  a  tree  in  the 

4 10  feet;  in  breadth,  78;  and  in  height,  forest  of  Weybridge,  near  Huntingdon. 

(v"* ;  and  the  tower,  which  rises,  from  the  and  thence  conveyed  to  London,  whew 

••t'liire  of  the  cross  aisle,  to  the  altitude  of  he  ^^'as  hasdly  tried  on  the  accusatioo  of 

C  JO  fvet,  is  ornamented  at  the  comers  b}'  cnielty  in  his  Irish  administrmtkHi,  ptf- 
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ly  lowanb  two  ioftnt  sons  of  the  the  most  stupendous  Water-command- 
Deanond,  and  condemned  to  lose  ing  Engine,  invented  by  the  Right  llon- 
id  on  Tower  hill,  on  the  eighteenth  orable  fand  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
tober,  1470;  which  sentence  was  admired)  Edw.  Somerset,  Lord  Marquess 
sd  aecordinghr.  He  was  married  of  Worcester.  (See  Steam,)  In  neither 
imea,  but  left  only  one  son  and  of  these  works  does  he  give  any  state- 
ly hii  third  wife.  The  earl  of  ment  of  the  mode  of  constructing  his 
Bter  umears  to  have  been  a  person  engine ;  but,  from  his  description  and  ac- 
■derame  leatning  and  of  great  ac-  count  of  its  efiects,  it  may  be  inferre<i 
shmentB  for  the  age  in  which  he  that  its  action  depended  on  the  condensa- 

In  hii  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  tion  as  well  as  the  elastic  force  of  the 

lem,  he  had  passed  sq^e  time  at  steam,  and  consequently  that  in  principle 

i  Pidua  and  Rome.    He  was  led  it  resembled  the  modem  steam-engine. 

le  by  his  desire  to  see  the  Vatican  It  seems  also  that  he  had  actually  con- 

,  and  he  thane  made  an  elegant  structed  a  machine  upon  a  large  scale, 

to  pope  Pius  II.    He  was  a  great  though,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for 

w  of  books,  and  gave  manuscripts  the  interests  of  science,  he  was  unable  to 

marks  value  to  the  university  of  excite  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 

•    The  literary  worics  of  Uiis  no-  his  project,  and  was  looked  upon  bv  his 

ly  as  fitf  as  we  are  acquainted  with  contemporaries  as  a  visionary  i^peculator. 

ire  an  English  translation  of  Cice-  His  death  took  place  in  1667,  at  the  age 

fsnedui,  and  of  Two  Declarations  of  seventy, 

tiy  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Worcester;  shire  town  of  Worcester 

Flamigneus,  Competitors  for  the  county,  in  Massachusetts.  {See  Appendix, 

»f  Lucrece,  both  printed  by  Wil-  end  of  this  volume.) 

axion;  some  Orations  and  Epis-  Word.    (In  the  scripmral  sense,  see 

d  an  Elnglish  translation  of  Caesar's  Logos;   in  a  philological  meaning,  see 

entariea,  as  touching  British  affairs,  Languagta^  and  PhUology,) 

3d   to   be  printed   in    the    reign  Word,  or  Watchword,  in  an  army 

inr  VIII.     In  the  sixth  of  Ed-  or  garrison,  is  some  peculiar  word  or  sen- 

rV,  he  drew  up  Orders  for  the  tence,  by  which  the  soldiers  know  and 

'  of  the  Nobility  m  all  Proceedings,  distinguish  one  another  in  the  night,  &Cm 

rden  and  Statutes  for  Justs  and  and  by  w^hicb  spies  and  designing  per- 

>hs;  and  in  the  Ashmolean  col-  sons  are  discovered.    It  is  used  also  to 

ue  Ordinances,  Statutes  and  Rules,  prevent  surprises.    The  word    is  given 

y  John  Tipcofte,  Erie  of  Worces-  out,  in  an  army,  every  niglit. 

d  Constable  of  England,  by  the  Words  worth,  William,  the  celebrated 

Commandment,  at  Windsorj  29th  founder  of  what  is  called  the  lake  school 

th  Edward  IV,  to  be  observed  in  of  poetrv,  was  bom  in  1770,of  arespecta- 

B  of  Peers  within  the  Realm  of  ble  familv,  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumber- 

d,  &C.    He  is  also  said  to  have  land,    l^he  first  part  of  his  education  he 

a  Petitran  against  the  Lollards,  received  at  Hawksheaci  grammar-scliool 

Oratwn  to  the  Citizens  of  Padua ;  (Lancashire) ;  and  the  classical  knowledge 

ong  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  which  he  acquired  there  is  said  to  have 

I  cathedral  is  a  volume  containing  been  more  extensive  than  is  usual  with 

wenty  epistles,  four  of  his  writing,  lx>ys  of  his  age.    While  at  Hawksliead, 

\  mt  addreased  to  him.  he  delighted  in  reading  and  reciting  tlie 

LCBSTEE,  Edward  Somerset,  mar-  poets,  and  in  rambling  among  the  lieauti- 

an  English  nobleman,  celebrated  ful  scenery  of  that  country.    His  first  at- 

Kientific  smdiea,  and  supposed  to  tempt  in  verse  was  made  at  the  age  of 

sen  the  first  inventor  of  the  steam-  thirteen.    In  1787,  he  removed  to  Cam- 

This  nobleman  engaged  in  the  bridge,  where  he  was  matriculated  as  a 

of  Charles  I  during    the   civil  student  of  St.  John's  college.    At  the  uni- 

id,  after  its  termination,  spent  his  versity  ho  continued  a  siifScient  time  to 

I  retirenient,  and  in  the  cultivation  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and, 

ml  phikMophy  and  mechanics.    In  in  one  of  the  long  vacations,  he  under- 

ie  published  a  book  entitled  the  took  a  pedestrian  excursion  on  the  conti- 

tigs  of  One  Hundred  Inventions,  nent.    The  result  of  his  remarks  he  gnve 

h  be  first  gave  a  description  of  the  to  the  public,  in  1793,  with  the  title  of 

id  efii^tB  of  his  engine ;  and  he  Descriptive  Sketches,    in    Verse,    taken 

irds  published  a  small  pamphlet,  during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  the  Italian, 

sn  Exact  and  True  Definition  of  Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps.    In  the  same 
28» 
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ea%  he  published  an  Evening  Walk,  an  olonce  of  the  writer;  the  White  Doe  of 

^pii'itle  in  Verec,  addrcMsed  to  a  Younff  Rylstone,  a  Poem  (4ta>,  1815);  aTbaaki- 

Lady/  from  tlic  Lakes  of  the  North  of  giving  Ode,  Janua^  13^  1810,  with  otlnr 

England.  Both  these  poems  contain  many  short  Pieces,  chiefly  reiferring  to  Pobie 

specimens  of  beautiful  picturesque  de-  Events  (1816);   Peter  Bell,  a  Tala,  is 

scription;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  Verse    (1819);   the    Wagoner,    a   Ttk 

difibrent  is  the  style  from  that  which  he  (1819) ;  tlie  River  Duddoo,  a  Series  of 

afterwards  adopted.    On  quitting  college,  Sonnets ;  Vaudracour  and  Jiilia,  with  other 

he  for  a  while  amused  himself  with  wan-  Pieces  (8vo.,  1830);  Ecdesiaatical  Sketch 

dering  over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  es  (1822),  consisting  of  a  series  ef  ioii- 

and  at  length  took  a  cottage  in  the  sc-  nets  relative  to  certain  poiMs  in  the  ce- 

eluded  hamlet  of  Alfoxton,  at  the  foot  of  clesiastical  history  of  England ;  and  Me- 

the  Quantock  hills,  in  Somcraetshire,  and  morials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Cootinent  (8fa, 

near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Coleridge  then  1822).    The  Excursion  is  the  second  put 

resided.    The  two  friends  passed  theur  of  a  long  poem  entitled  the  Rechise,  of 

time  in  literary  pursuits,  or  in  rambling  which  the  first  and  third  parts  have  sol 

among  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea-shore.    Mr.  been    published.     The    whole  forms  ■ 

Wordsworth  was  then  a  friend,  and  Cole-  philosophical  poem,  containing  views  of 

ridge  an  enthusiast,  of  liberty ;  and  the  man,  nature  and  society,  and  having  ftr 

consequence  was  rather  ludicrous.     A  its  principal  subject  the  sensataont  ohI 

village  lawyer  took  it  into  his  head  that  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retireroent; 

they  were  dangerous  Jacobins ;  and  a  spy  the  first  and  third  parts  consisting  chiefly 

was  employed  to  watch  them  in  their  of  meditations  in  the  author's  own  per- 

walks,  and  to  endeavor  to  draw  from  son,  while  in  the  Excursion  the  interven- 

tlicm  tbrir  supposed  secret.    As  may  be  tion  of  characters  speaking  is  empkmd. 

imagined,  he  could  discover  nothing,  and  The  minor  poems  which  lie  had  prevl- 

reported  them  to  be  perfectly  hannless.  ouely    published     were    afterwards  ar- 

It  was  while  he  was  dwelling  in  Somer-  ranged  by  the  author,  in  the  edition  of 

setshire  that  he  planned  and  partly  wrote  1815,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their 

the  Lyrical  Ballads,  intended  as  an  ex-  ps}'chological  connexion  with  each  other, 

periment  on  a  new  system  of  poetry,  and  with  the  main  work,  the  Recluw. 

They  were  published  in  1798,  and  re-  The  finer  productions  of  Wordsworth^ 

printed  in  1807,  witli  an  additional  vol-  muse  are  characterized  by  the  union  of 

ume.     It  was  a  considerable  tinio  before  deep   feeling  with  profound  tliougbt,  a 

this  novel  poetical  style  found  favor  in  power  of  ol)eervatiou  which  makes  liiin 

the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and   it  was  as-  familiar  with  all  the  loveliness  and  m-oo- 

sailed  by  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  satire  ders  of  the  world  within  and  around  us 

and  argument;  but  it  has  at  length  gained  and  an  imagination  capable  of  impirin|r 

numerous  partisans  and    imitators,  and  all  objects  with  noetic  life.     His  dictioQ 

Mr.  Wordsworth  is  now  looked  up  to  as  is  loily,  sustained  and  impassioned,  when 

the  head  of  a  class  which  includes  many  he  is  not   led  astray  by  his  attempts  to 

men  of  talents.    In    1798,  he  ])aid,  in  extend  the  language  of  onlinary  life  to 

company  with  his  sister,  another  visit  to  the  subjects  of  poetry.     Like  his  friends 

the  continent,  and,  in   18(X),  settled  at  Coleridge  and  Southey,  Wordsworth  has 

Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland.    In  18(Xi,  forsaken  and  retracted  bis  eariy  Kbenl 

he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  opinions. 

Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  by  whom  he  has  World.   (See  I7mrfr«f,  and  £ari&, abo 

several  children.    He  has  continued  ever  Commerce  of  the  H'orUL^ 

since  to  reside  at  Grassinere,  or  at  Rydal,  Worlitz  ;  a  town  in   the   duchy  of 

on  one  of  tlie  Westmoreland  lakes,  ex-  Anhalt-Dessau,  three    leajpfues  from  the 

cept  during  the  period  of  a  third  tour  on  city  of  Dessau,  with  1800  mhabitants,  and 

the  continent  (1820),  in  which  he  bent  his  beautiful  gardens  in  the   English  style, 

steps  to  the  classic  land  of  Italy.   Through  laid  out  by  the  late  duke.    Several  de- 

the  personal  friendship  of  lord  Lonsdale,  scriptions  have  been  given  of  it    There 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  for  some  years  held  is  a  collection  of  ancient  works  of  art,  e»- 

thc  situation  of  distributor  of  stamps  for  pecially  paintings,  in  the  (so  called)  Gothie 

the  counties  of  Cumlieriand  and  West-  nouse,  in  this  garden.     (See  Destau,) 

moreland.    Besides  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  Worm.     In  the  common  accepCatioD 

Mr.  Wordsuv'orth  has  published  tlie  Ex-  of  the  word,  this  term  is  applied  to  cater- 

cursion,  a  Poem  (4to.,  1814),  a  work  as  pillars  and  other  larvte  of  insects;  to  tboM 

original  in  its  composition  and  subjects  beings  which  dwell  in  the  interior  of  liv- 

as  it  is  honorable  to  the  taste  and  benev-  ing  bodies ;  in  short,  to  all  snnll,  sofl, 
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^KodncalnniiniliihoweTer  various  their  the  Wonnegau  (land  of  joy),  so  much 

xnfoniistion  and  modes  of  life.    Even  praised  by  the  Minnutngera  (q.  v.^  and 

LimuBiMi  inchided  in  his  class  vermtSj  contains  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants, 

lie  ojater,  and  the  other  molluscs,  as  well  w1k>  are  supported  cliiefly  by  the  cuhiva- 

m  tbe  echiniy  polypi  and  meduse,  or  tion  of  the  vme,  and  tlie  navigation  of  the 

lea-blubben^  animals  which  have  since  Rhine.    There  are  also  some  manu&c- 

Men  very  properly  separated.  tiuies.    The  Protestant  religion  is  the  pre- 

Womaiy  in  gunneiy ;  a  screw  of  iron,  vaitinff  one.     The  Cathoncs  have  two 

o  be  find  on  the  end  of  a  rammer,  to  churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 

Mill  out  the  wad  of  a  firelock,  carbine  or  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the 

lislol,  being  the  same  with  the  wad-hook,  eighth  centiuy,  but  which  was  not  finished 

nJiy  the  one  is  more  proper  for  small  until  the  twelfth  centunr.    It  is  about 

uina»  and  the  other  for  cannon. — fformy  740  feet  long,  and  220  feet  wide.    The 

n  GhemiiCnr,  is  a  Ions,  winding,  pewter  Lutherans  liave  two  churches,  and  the 

lipe,  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  Reformed  or  Calvinists  one.    Among  sev- 

ioadeame  the  vap<Hrs  in  the  distillation  of  eral  excellent  sorts  of  wine  made  here, 

fncita. — Warm  a  cable  or  hawser,  in  sea  the  IJebfratienmilch  (milk  of  our  dear  la- 

ansuage,  is  to  strengthen  it  by  winding  a  dy)  is  mstinguished.    The  grapes  grow 

nnall  fine,  or  rope,  dl  along  iK'twcen  tiie  around  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  from 

itiBiidsL  which  it  has  its  name.    Worms  is  one  of 

WoRMius,  Olaus;  a  learned  Danish  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Oermany,  and 

ihyseian,  bom  in  1568,  at  Aartiuus,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  early 

luiland,  where  his  fiitherwas  a  burgo-  history  of  the  country.  The  Romans  had  a 

naaier.    After  some  previous  education,  colony  here ;  and  the  early  Frankish  kings, 

le  went,  in  1605,  to  the  university  of  and  even  Charlemagne  and  the  later  Car- 

Waipun,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  lo\iugian8,  spent  much  time  here.    At  a 

w  atudied  medicine.    He  subsequently  later  period,  it  was  tlie  seatof  theRheno- 

nmoved  to  Basle,  and  took  the  degree  of  Frankish  dukes.    In  tlie  history  of  the 

tf.  D.,   bavine  previouslv  travelled    in  middle  ages  and  that  of  modem  times, 

^nnce,  Italy,  Holland  nnd  England.    In  Worms  is  also  conspicuous.    Many  diets 

161%  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  have  been  held  here,  of  whicli  those  of 

ind  was  made  professor  of  the  belles-let-  1495  and  1521  are  the  principal.    The 

res  in  the  university  of  Co]>euhagen.    In  two  held  in  the  former  year  did  much  to 

.615^  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  establish  order  in  Gerrnatiy.    At  the  lat- 

Sreek  literature,  and,  in  1024,  to  that  of  ter,  Luther  defended  his  faith  boldly  be- 

ihfsic,  which  he  held  till  his  deatli.     His  fore  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  mem- 

.cademical  en^^j[ements  did  not  prevent  l)ers  of  the  empire,  concluding  his  address 

lim  firom  |>ractismg  as  a  physician ;  and  with  the  wonls,  **]Iere  1  stand ;  I  cannot 

he  reputation  of  liis  skill  occasioned  his  do  otherwise:  so  help  mc  God!  amen." 

leing  employed  by  his  sovereign,  Chris-  AVorms  derived  importance  also  from  its 

iem  IVt  who,  in  recom(x;nse  of  his  ser-  manufactures,    commerce,  and    popula- 

icca,  made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathe-  tion,  which,  even  towards  the  end  of  the 

IfbI  of  Limd.    His  death  took  place  in  ttiirtv  years'  war  (q.  v.),  amounted  to 

654.     He   was  tlic  author  of  several  .*30,000  souls,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 

vorfca  relative  to  his  profession,  and  also  coniederation  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  was 

fTOte  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian  phi-  enpiged  in  the  principal  quarrels  with  the 

oaophy ;  but  his  most  important  produc-  neighboring  princes.  It  has  declined  dur- 

ioDB  are  those  conceming  the  antiquities  ing  the  two  last  centuries,  particularly  on 

>f  l>enmarfc  and  Norway,  among  which  account  of  the    endless  wars    between 

nay  be  menUoned  FashDanici;  Litte-  Germany  and   France.      In   1689,  this 

iMhtnilkuMaJSnHMnsnma;  Monumento-  city,  as  well  as  Spires,  was  almost  en- 

itm  Dmrneomm  lAhriMx;  lexicon  jRu-  tirely  destroyed  by  the  French,  by  the 

vuum;  and  SarUa  Emm  Danx<r.,  orders  of  Lou  vols.  (q.  v.)    The  city  has 

Worms;  aa  old  German  city  on  the  been  since  rebuih;  yet  diere  are  even 

eft  huAi  of  the  Rhine,  fcinnerly  one  of  now  many  gardens  where  formerly  there 

be  free  imperial  cities.    By  tlie  peace  were  buildings.    In  the  earlv  part  of  the 

if  LuoeriOe,  in  1801,  it  was  ceded,  with  French  revolutionary  war,  \Vonns  again 

he  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  suffered  much,  being  occupied  alternately 

France;  and  since  the  peace  of  Paris  by  both  the  hostile  armies.    Worms  was 

!q.  T.]^  it  has  belonged  to  the  province  of  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  the  prince-bishop 

Hfbeniah  Hessia  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.    It  of  which  was  always  the  archbishop  of 

tiea  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country,  Mayence.    . 
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Wormwood  (arUmma) ;  a  genus  of  in  the  wan  of  his  couDtiy  in  1813,    !14 

compound  flowers,  which  may  be  recog-  and  '15,  against  France.    In  1896»  be  was 

nised  by  the  dissected  and  usually  downy  deputed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  with 

leaves,  and  the  small  roundish  heads  of  Rjbeaupierre,  to  negotiate,  at  Akennann, 

flowers.    The  common  species  (w2.  oftnri-  with  the  Tiu'kish  commissionera,  reapect- 

thium^  is  tonic,  anthelmintic,  stomachic,  ing  the  misunderstandings  between  Rtis- 

and  shffbtly  stimulating,  and  has  been  used  sia  and  the  Porte, 
with  advantage  in  intermittent8,gout,  scur-        Worship  op  God.   The  expreesioa  of 

vy  and  dropsy.    The  seed  is  u^  by  the  veneration  for  the  hiffheat  of  beings,  of 

rectifiers  of  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  submission  to  his  will,  and  of  tbankful- 

is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  ness  for  his  goodness,  though  it  may  be 

of  England  for  this  purpoee.    The  leaves  ofl[ered  in  the  secret  stillness  of  the  bean, 

and  points  of  the  snoots  of  the  terrain  will  often  be  conveyed  by  external  visible 

i^Jl.  cbracunculua)^  are  used  as  an  ingredient  signs,  through  which  the  feelings  of  awe 

in  pickles.    A  simple  infusion  of  the  plant  and  love  endeavor  to  manifest  themselves 

in  vinegar  makes  a  pleasant  fish  sauce :  it  in  the  most  forcible  and  lively  noaoner. 

is  eaten  alonff  with  beef-steaks,  and  is  These  acts  of  homage  to  a  superior  power 

employed,  both  in  Europe  and  Persia,  to  will  be  characterized  by  more  or  Mas  of 

correct  the  coldness  of  salad  herbs,  and  rudeness  or  elevation,  as  the  conoepcioiis 

season  soups  and  other  dishes.    The  plant  of  the  object  of  worship  are  more  or  leas 

is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but,  like  the  other  gross  or  spiritual.    Prayer  and  aaciifice, 

species,  requires  a  dry  soil.    From  the  accompanied  with  vanous   ceremonieB, 

acrid  leaves  of  ^.  ChintnsiSj  moxa  is  ob-  are  the  most  general  external  .acta,  by 

tained — a  substance  much  in  use  among  which  the  feelings  of  religioua  veneratioo 

the  Chinese  as  an  actual  cautery.    For  are  expressed;  and  white  some  natioas 

this  purpose,  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the  and  sects  are  eafferto  surround  these  acts 

part  afiected,  and  set  on  fire.    Numerous  with  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  pomp, 

species  of  ariemisia  are  found  upon  the  others  think  to  render  them  more  wocthv 

plains  of  Missouri.  of  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  addreawJ, 

WoRONZOFP ;  a  distinguished  Russian  by  the  absence  of  all  worldly  ahow.    If 

family.    Three  females  belonging  to  it  the  worship  of  God,  teys   Paley,  be  a 

are  conspicuous  in  Russian  history : — 1.  duty  of  religion,   public  worahip   is  a 

Elizabdh  Horonzoff;  the  mistress  of  the  necessary  institution ;  because  witnout  it 

grand  prince,  afterwards  emperor  Peter  the  greater  |)art  of  mankind  would  exer- 

ill.    She  subsequently  married  the  sen-  cise  no  religious  worship  at  all.     Besides, 

ator  Poliinski.    2.  The  countess  Butter-  assemblies  appointed  for  this  purpose  af- 

lin,    3.  The  princess  Daachkoff,  for  some  ford  regularly  recurring  opportunities  for 

time  the  conndont  of  Catharine  II.     She  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those 

took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dethroning  who  would  otherwise  receive  no  such  in- 

of  the  etnpcror,  who€«  mistress  her  sis-  struction.     If  we  advert  to  fiicta,  it  will 

ter  was,  and  in  the  elevation  of  Catharine  he  found  that  the  general  difliision  of  re- 

to  tlie  throne.    The  uncle  of  these  two,  lieious  knowledge  among  all  orders  of 

the  high  chancellor  count  Michael  Wo-  Cnristians,  compared  with  tlie  intellectual 

ronzo^  was  the  head  of  the  Swedish  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can  be 

Cy,  and  the  enemy  of  the  chancellor  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  tlian  the  re^u- 

tnscheff,  the  head  of  the  Danish  par-  lar  establishment  of  assemblies  for  diviae 

ty.    When  the  latter  fell  uito  disgrace,  in  worship;  in  which  portions  of  Scripturr 

1757,  count  Woronzoff  was  made  chan-  are  recited  and  explained,  or  the  prioci- 

cellor  of  the  empire.    Count  Alexander  pies  of  Christian  erudition  are  so  cod- 

Woronzoff  was  made,  in  1802,  chancellor  standv  taught   in  sermons,  incorporaied 

of  tlie  empire  by  the  em|)eror  Alexander,  with  liturgies,  or  expressed  in  extempore 

and  received  the  direction  of  the  depart-  prayer,  as  to  imprint,  by  the  very  repe- 

nient  of  foreign  aftairs.    His  brother,  S.  tition,  Kome  knowledge  and  memory  of 

Woronzoff,  was  Russian  ambassador  in  these  subjects  U)K>n  the  most  unqualified 

London    when  the    French    revolution  and  careless  hearer.    But  while  the  differ- 

broke  out,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  ent  forms  of  Christian  worship  resemble 

negotiations  between  England  and  Rus-  each  other  in  their  fundaments  principle, 

sia  during  the  reigns  of  Catharine,  Paul  I,  there  is  almost  every  variety  in  tne  dettiii 

and  Alexander.     He  died  in  London  in  of  the  ceremony ;  and  there  have  bfcn 

June,  18.*)2.    His  son,  Michad  Woronzoff^  not  less  violent  controversies  and  causes 

is  governor  of  New  Russia  (residing  at  of  offence,  afforded  by  different  ^iews  of 

Odessa).    He  was  a  general  of  infantry  the  ceremonial  arrangements  of  w 
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iiflfewnces  of  opmion  in  matterB  quiries  to  be  made,  &c ;  settles  disputes 

istical  theology  or  ecclesiastical  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  &c. 

ent    The  heathens  objected  to  In  France,  the  ministry  of  public  instnic- 

f  Christians^  that  their  worship  tion  is  generally  connected  with  that  of 

le  of  the  external  spfendor  of  the<<eiil(e,'' which  latter  has  the  manage- 

ligions— no  temple,  no  altars,  no  ment  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  as  &r  as 

The  primitive  Christians  as-  they  have  a  political  character  (in  other 

together  in  social  worship,  but  respecis  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 

•not  attribute  any  peculiar  sane-  bisfkops,  &c.).    These  two  departments, 

16  spot  of  their  meeting,  which,  however,  are  not  always  connected.    At 

wwB  eommonly  the  house  of  one  present,  for  instance  (1832),  M.  Guizot  is 

ongregation.     In  the  course  of  ministerof  public  instruction,  but,  being  a 

(rever,  as  they  became  more  nu-  Protestant,  is  not  the  minister  of  puUic 

ther  met  in  rooms  or  buildings  worship. 

ated  fi>r  the  purpose.    When  the  Worslet,   sir  Richard,   son    of  sir 

ttkm  was  assembled,  the  first  act  Thomas  Worsley,  bom  in  1751,  in  the 

service  performed  was  the  read-  Isle  of  Wight,  succeeded  to  the  title  in 

lie  HoW  Scriptures,  as  was  the  his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon  after  visited 

in  the  Jewish  synaf^^gucs.  (q.  v.)  the  continent,  where  he  cuhivated  his 

the  Old  Testament  was  of  course  taste  for  antiquities  by  the  study  of  the 

sd  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  pro-  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  and  made  some 

time^  as  the  books  of  the  New  large  purchases  of  statues,  marl)les,  and 

nt  were  composed,  these  were  other  articles  of  virtuj  which,  on  his  re- 

I  IB  the  churcnes.    The  reading  turn  to  England,  it  formed  hia  principal 

cripcures  was  followed  by  a  short  amusement  to  classify  and  arrange.    A 

Jiar  address,  explaining  and  ap-  catalogue  of  this  collection  wss  afier- 

bat  bad  been  read,  and  exhort-  wards  published  under  the  title  of  MuitB' 

learcrs  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  urn  ff^trdeianymy  in  two  foho  vohimes. 

inging  of  psalms  or  hymns,  se-  (See  ViscontL)    Sir  Richard  published  a 

xrni  the  Scripniree,  or  composed  llistory  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (in  1  vol., 

nirpoee.    The  congregation  tlien  4to.,  with  engravings  of  the  principal 

and  joined  in  prayer,  with  their  scate,  views,  &c.,  bj  Godfrey).    He  was 

med  towards  the  east.    It  is  a  many  years  in  parliament  as  representa- 

if  dispute  whether  preconipoeed  tive  of  the  boroush  of  Newport,  and  held 

:  extempore  efibsions  were  used  a  situation  about  Uie  person  of  kingGeone 

sr.   (See  LUtargy,  Ma$a,  LmnTa  Ill,ascomptrollerof  the  royal  household. 

Sccf  lie  was  also  governor  of  the  island,  where 

(p,  Mmiikr  rfPiMc  (in  French,  be  died  in  1^. 

dM  CuUe ;  in  Prussia,  Mmisitr  its  Worsted  ;  a  thread  spun  of  wool  that 

Id  those  countries  in  which  the  has  been  combed,  and  which,  in  the  spin- 
.  of  evenr  thing  is  in  the  execu-  nin^  is  twisted  harder  than  ordinarily. 
I  the  whole  action  of  society  is  It  is  chiefly  used  either  to  be  knit  or 
1  by  the  government  (a  system  woven  into  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  &c. 
msiiteaily  and  effectually  ptir-  Worsted  has  obtained  its  name  from 
Prussia  than,  probably,  m  any  Worstead,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
JDtry),  not  only  the  admmistration  of  Norfolk,  England,  where  the  manufiK- 
e,  but  even  of  reUgious  worship,  ture  of  the  article  was  first  introduced. 
the  superintendence  of  a  minis-  The  manufactures,  which  derived  their 
ibuse  which  at  one  time  was  car-  name  from  the  place,  are  now  removed  to 
great  extreme  in  Prussia.  There  Norwich  and  its  vicinity. 
m  that  country  a  ** minister  for  Wort.  (See  Bremtig',and  Jlfaif.) 
rvisioii  of  eccMastical  afiairs,  of  Wotton,  sir  Henir,  a  conspicuous  po- 
nd medicine.**  The  use  of  the  litical  and  literary  chararter  in  his  own 
Shit  baa  been  discontinued.    The  age,  younj^  son  of  sir  Robert  Wotton, 

of  puUie   worship,   however,  was  bom  m  1568.    After  receiving  a  cla»- 

I  aoperintnid  merely  the  forms  sical  education  at  Winchester  school,  he 

ous  wwship,  but  all  ecclesiastical  was  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  much 

He  appoints  the  various  ex^min-  distinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to 

hich  candidatea  for  the  ministiy  logic  and  philosophy,  and  composed  a 

■  through  before  they  can  be  ad-  tragedy.    Having  studied  civil  law,  under 

)  holy  orders ;  investigates  com-  an  emment  Italian  professor,  he  became 

igaiDSt  clergymen,  or  directs  in-  a  proficient  in  the  Italian  bmguage.    llis 
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fitthar  bequeathing  him  a  modeiaie  in-    pbee  in  Deeenbcr,  l€3^  m  ibe 

come,  be  detenmoed,  in  1569,  to  trarel,    aecood  year  of  his  age.    Sir  Henry  Wot- 

and  iriHted  all  the  principal  countriea  of    ton  was  a  petaon  of  aoond 


the  eootinenL    On  hii  mum,  be  was  ap-  poignant  wit,  and  peat 

pointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Easex,  m  whom  the  achotar  and  the  rasD  of  the 

whom  be  attended  in  bis  maritime  expe-  world  were  reiy  bapotly  hiended.    Ib 

ditions  aaainst  the  Spaniards,  and  after-  addition  to  the  works  atieady 
o  Irelao " 


wards  to  Ireland.  On  the  tall  of  that  no-  there  is  a  coUectkn  of  nnaccOanieapab- 
Ueman,  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  re-  fished,  after  his  death,  under  the  titfe  of 
laded  at  Florence,  where  he  composed  a  Rdiqrn^  WiaOmaaitA,  sereial  lioMS  le- 
treatise,  printed  after  his  death,  entitled  printed.  It  coomb  of  firea,  feUeiBi  po- 
the  State  of  Christendom.  While  thus  ems  and  chancrters,  dispiaying  a  fcfHy 
employed,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  frncy  and  penetrating  undenttsdni^ 
having  intercepted  some  letters  disclosing  though  somewhat  ofaacured  by  the  pea- 
a  plot  to  lake  away  the  life  of  James,  entry  of  the  age.  Of  his  poema,  one,  ca- 
king of  Scotland,  he  engaged  Wotton  to  titled  a  Hymn  to  God  in  my  Inner  Siek- 
carry  secret  intelligence  of  it  to  that  neas,  is  admired  for  energy  of  exprcaBoa 
prince.  This  serrice  he  ably  performed  and  harmonioos  versificaQoo.  There  ii 
m  the  character  and  guise  of  an  Italian,  a  Life  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  br  Walioo. 
and  returned  to  Fkxence.  When  James  Wotto5,  William,  an  EngliBh  deigy- 
came  to  the  English  crown,  he  sem  for  man  of  distinguished  learning;  was  bon 
Wotton,  knighted  hmo,  and,  in  1604,  em-  in  1066,  and,  under  bis  father^  toicion,  ae^ 
ployed  him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  re-  quired  such  a  knowledge  of  langiisgiB, 
public  of  Venice.  As  Wotton  passed  duringhischildbood,as  cauaedhimloba 
through  Augsburg,  being  desired  to  write  regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  time.  In 
in  an  album,  he  wrote,  in  Latin,  that ''an  his  sixth  year,  be  could  consnroe  the  Latin, 
ambaandor  is  a  good  man,  sent  abroad  to  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  chiefly  by 
Ge  for  the  good  of  his  countnr."  This  the  aid  of  an  eztraordmarily  leiautife 
innocent  salTy  was,  by  the  malignity  of  memory.  In  consequence  of  this  nra- 
Schioppius,  represented  as  a  state  maxim,  cocity,  he  was  entered  at  Catharine  naB, 
avowee!  by  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Cambridge,  before  he  was  ten  yean  okL 
England.  James,  who  thought  nothiug  He  took  me  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  In 
lehmve  either  to  king-craft  or  state-craft  his  thirteenth  year,  some  time  befoie 
a  subject  for  wit,  was,  in  consequence,  which  he  had  been  celebrated  in  a  copy 
hif  bly  displeased ;  and,  on  bis  return,  of  verses,  not  only  for  hie  acquaimtanee 
Wotton  remained  five  years  unemployed,  with  the  learned  languages,  including  Ar- 
At  length  he  recovered  the  royal  favor,  abic,  Syriac  and  Chaklee,  but  for  hii 
and  was  trusted  with  a  mission  to  the  knowledge  of  geoj^phy,  loftic,  philoso- 
United  Provinces,  and  subsequently  re-  phy  and  mathematics.  In  1691,  he  wm 
stored  to  his  former  post  at  Venice,  where  made  chaplain  to  the  eari  of  Nottingham, 
he  remained  three  vears.  Other  missions  who,  in  1693,  presented  him  to  a  rectory. 
followed,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  to  The  first  fniit  of  his  extensive  readiag 
various  princes  in  Germany,  on  the  affairs  appeared  in  1694,  in  his  Reflections  upon 
of  the  elector  palatine.  A  third  embassy  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  the  fdsa 
to  Venice  closed  his  diplomatic  labors,  of  which  was  to  institute  a  companna 
from  which  he  did  not  return  until  the  between  the  ancients  and  modems  in  al 
death  of  James,  when,  in  1624,  he  was  that  regarded  arts,  science  and  literatorSi 
made  provost  of  Eton  college,  as  a  re-  To.  a  second  edition,  in  1697,  waa  anna- 
ward  for  his  various  services.  The  first  cd  doctor  Bentlcy's  Dissertation  on  Phfr* 
fniitB  of  his  leisure  were  his  Elements  of  laris,  which  involved  Wotton  in  the  coo- 
Architecture.  The  statutes  of  the  col-  troversy  respecting  the  merits  of  the  an- 
lege  requiring  him  to  assume  a  cleric^  cients  and  the  modems,  and  aubjutttd 
character,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  him  to  the  satire  of  Swifl,  in  themttk 
si>cnt  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  of  the  Books.  Embarrassed  in  circnm- 
leisure,  social  hospitality,  and  innocent  stances,  in  consequence  of  some  ine^ 
amusement  He  had  planned  a  life  of  larities,  he  was  obliged,  in  1714,  to  reivs 
Luther ;  but,  by  the  persuasion  of  Charles  into  South  Wales,  where  he  employed 
I,  he  laid  it  aside  tor  a  history  of  Eng-  himself  in  writing  on  ecclesiaatical 
land,  in  which  he  made  very  little  prog-  quities  and  kindred  subjects.  He 
ress.  The  arrears  of  his  demands. on  wrote  various  other  pieces,  but 
the  crown  remaining  unpaid,  he  continu-  which  made  any  addition  to  bis  fome: 
ed  embarrassed  to  his  death,  which  took  and  he  may  be  enumerated  among  tha 
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I   in   which   early   proficiency,  quate  to  the  passage  of  the  thicker  part 

irincipally  on  strength  of  memo-  of  it,  which  can  only  enter  by  jfbrcibly 

npoints  expectation.    He  died  in  dilating,  stretching  and  otherwise  injuring 

tne  age  or  sixty.  the  fibres  of  the  wounded  flesh.   A  third 

Wou.    [Beejfye.)  description  of  wounds  are  the  contused 

08  are  divided,'  by  writers  on  and  Itueraitdy  which  strictly  comprehend, 

into  several  kinds,  the  distinc-  together  with  a  variety  of  cases  produced 

ng  founded  either  upon  the  sort  bv  the  violent  application  of  hard,  blunt, 

>n  with  which  the  injury  has  obtuse  bodies  to  the  sofl  parts,  all  those 

icted,  or  up(»i  the  circumstance  interesting  and  common  injuries  denom- 

omous  matter  having  been  intro-  inated  gunshot  wounds.    Many  bites  rank 

ito  the  part,  or,  lastly,  upon  tlie  also  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 

f  the  wounded  parts  themselves.  In  short,  every  solution   of  continuity 

MTticular  situation  of  the  wound,  which  is  suddenly  produced  in  the  son 

re  have  aUSy  incisions^  or  incised  parts  bv  a  blunt  instrument  or  weapon 

which  are  produced  by  sharp-  which  has  neither  a  sharp  point  nor  cage, 

itruments,  and  are  generally  free  must  be  a  contused,  lacerated  wound.    It 

contusion  and  laceration.     The  has  been  remarked  that,  in  case  of  vio- 

d  texture  of  the  wounded  part  lent  death  by  gunshot  wounds,  the  ex- 

iered  no  other  injury  but  their  pression  of  the  countenance  is  always 

iaion ;  and  there  is,  consequendy,  that  of  languor,  whatever  may  be  the 

ency  to  inflammation,  suppura-  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's  character ; 

Qgrene,  and  other   bad    conse-  but  in  death  from  a  stab,  the  countenance 

uian  in  the  generalitv  of  other  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 

of  wounds.     Incised    wounds,  and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. — Poison- 

'  usually  be  healed  with  great-  ed  wunds  are  those  which  are  compli- 

mess    and    fiicility    than    other  cated  with  the  introduction  of  a  venom- 

which   are  accompanied    with  ous  matter  or  fluid  into  the  part.    Thus 

less  of  contusion  and  laceration :  the  stinjra  and  bites  of  a  variety  of  in- 

lon  has  only  to  bring  the  opposite  sects   anord    us   examples  of  poisoned 

the  wound   into  contact    with  wounds ;  and  the  surgeon,  in  the  dissec- 

3r,  and  keep  them  in  this  state  a  tion  of  putrid  bodies,  or  in  handling  in- 

rs,  and  they  will  unite  and  grow  struments  infected  with  any  venomous 

Another  class  of  wounds  are  matter,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poi- 

punctured  woundsj  made  by  the  soned  wounds  from    cuts.     The    most 

pointed  weapons,  as  bayonets,  dangerous,    however,    of  this   class  of 

words,  daggers,  ^c,  and  also  wounds,  occur  from  the  bites  of  the  viper, 

ccidental  and  forcible  intnxluc-  the  rattlesnake,  &c.  (see  Venomous  Am- 

considerable  thorns,  nails,  &c.,  mals\  or  from  those  of  rabid  animals, 

iesh.    These  wounds  frequently  (See  Hydrophobia,)    Woimds  may,  like- 

!  to  a  great  depth,  so  as  to  injure  wise,  be  universally  referred  to  two  other 

od-vessels,  viscera,  and  other  or-  general  classes,  the  simple  and  compli- 

importance ;  and,  as  they  are  cated.    A  wound  is  called  simple  when 

'  inflicted  with  much  force  and  it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  nas  been 

the  parts  suffer  more    injury  produced  by  a  clean,  shuri-edged  instru- 

it  would  result  from  their  simple  ment,    is  unattended  witn   any  serious 

It  also  deserves  notice  that  a  symptoms,  and  the  only  indication  is  to 

mber  of  the  wea|K>ns  or  instru-  reimite  the  fresh-cut  surfaces.    A  wound, 

^  which  punctured  wounds  are  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  complicated 

ody  increase  materially  in  diame-  whenever  the  state  of  the  whole  system, 

the  point  towards  their  other  ex-  or  of  the  wounded  part,  or  wound  it- 

aod  hence,  when  they  penetrate  self,  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 

must  force  the  fibres  asunder  the  surgeon  to  deviate  from  the  plan  of 

)dge,  and  cause  a  serious  degree  treatment  requisite  for  a  mmple  wound. 

hing  and  contusion.    It  is  on  this  The  differences  of  complicated  wounds 

that  bayonet  wounds  of  the  onli-  must,  therefore,  be  very  numerous,  as  they 

;  parts  are  very  oflen  followed  by  depend  upon  many  incidental   circum- 

uflammation,  an    alarming  de-  stances,  the  principal  of  which,  however, 

une&ction,  large  abscesses,  fever,  are  hemorrhage,  nervous  symptoms,  con- 

,   and   other   very    unfavorable  tusion,  the  unfavorable  shape  of  the  inju- 

Mk    The  opening  which  the  point  ry,  the  discharge  or  extravasation  of  cer- 

a  weapoo  makes  is  quite  inade-  tain  fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  par- 
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ticular  boweb  or  veseb,  &c.    All  large  appeared  unoomtraiiied,  iiatiinl,uid  per- 

or  deep  wounds  are  attended  with  more  Mctly  agreeable.     He  had  an  awming 

or  lees  of  symptomatic  fever,  which  usu-  oommand  of  his  pencil,  so  thai  he  instaiii- 

aUy  comes  on  at  a  period  varjring  from  ly  and  effectualrf  expressed  every  idea 

sixteen  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  inflic-  conceived  in  his  mind,  and  gave  to  hii 

tioQ  of  the  injury,  and  is  generally  of  the  pictures  an  astonishing  force,  bw  broed 

inflammatory,  but  someumes  of  an  as-  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  which  be 

thenic  character.    It  is  of  great  conse-  contrasted  with  peculiar  jadgmeot,  and 

quence  to  attend  to  the  type  of  this  fever  gave  an  uncommon  degree  of  tranaparaxe 

in  the  treatment;  for  the  loes  of  blood,  to  the  coloring  of  the  whole.    The  pencil 

which  may  be  required  and  sustained  with  of  Wouvermans  was  meUow,  and  hib 

impunity  in  the  one  species  of  jfever,  may  touch  was  free.     Though  his  pictnro 

prove  most  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  in  the  were  finished  most  delicately,  his  ^m- 

other.  tances  recede  with  true  perspective  basa- 

WouRALi  Poisoir.    (See  Potnm.)  ty ;  and  his  skies,  air,  trees  and  planli  are 

WouvERBfANS,    Philip,  was    boro    at  all  exact  and  lovely  imitations  of  nature. 

Haerlem,  in  1G30,  and  was  the  son  of  Paul  In  his  latter  time,  his  pietures  hud  ntber 

Wouvermans,  a  painter  of  bistoiy,  of  mean  too  much  of  the  grayish  and  bhie  tint; 

talents,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  but,  in  his  best  days,  he  was  not  inferior, 

the  art ;  afler  which  he  became  the  schol-  either  in  correctness,  colorinir  or  force,  to 

ar  of  John  Wynants,  and  arrived  at  such  any  of  the  artists  of  Italy.    Yet,  notwiih- 

a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  esteemed  standing  his  uncommon  merit,  be  had  not 

superior  to  all  his  contemporaries.  By  the  the  good  fortune,  during  his  life,  lo  meet 

instruction  and  example  of  his  master,  the  with  encouraj^ement  equal  to  his  deseit: 

proficiency  of  Wouvermans  was  very  re-  for,  with  all  his  aasidui^r  and  extreme  io- 

markable;  but  to  the  knowledge  of^^col-  dustry,  he  found  it  difficult  to  "^»"**" 

oriug  and  penciling  which  he  acquired  in  himself  and  his  fiuniiy.    He  seemed  to  be 

that  school,  he  added  the  study  of  nature,  a  stranger  to  the  artifices  of  the  merdnntB, 

in  which  he  employed  himself  with  such  who  therefore  imposed  on  him  under  the 

critical  attention,  as  to  excel  his  master  in  dis^^uise  of  zeal  for  his  interest,   and, 

the  choice  of  his  scenes,  the  excellence  of  while  they  artfully  enriched  themselves 

his  fibres,  and  the  truth  of  his  repre-  by  bis  works,  contrived  to  keep  him  de- 

sentations.     The  subjects  of  which  he  pressed  and  narrow  in  his  circumstances, 

seemed  most  particularly  fond,  were  hunt-  Wouvermans  could  not  help  feeling  the 

ings,  hawkings,  encampments  of  armies,  neglect  witli  which  he  was  treated ;  and 

farriers^shops,  and  all  kinds  of  scenes  that  it  affected  him  so  strongly,  that,  a  few 

afforded  him  a  proper  and  natural  oppor-  hours  before  he  died,  he  ordered  a  box 

tunity   of  introducing  horses,  which  he  filled  with  his  studies  to  be  burned ;  siv- 

painted  in  the  greatest  perfection.     In  ing,  ^  I  have  been  so  badly  rewarded  for 

contemplating  the  works  of  this  inimita-  all  my  labors,  that  I  would  prevent  my 

ble  artist,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  son  from  being  allured,  by  those  designs, 

determine  what  part  is  most  worthy  of  to  embrace  so  misemble  and  uncertain  i 

our  applause  and  admiration  ;  whether  profession  as  mine.'*  Some  authors,  bow- 

theswectnessof  the  coloring  ;tlie  correct-  ever,  ascribe  this  sacrifice  to  other  mo- 

ness  of  his  dcsi^,  his  catue,  or  his  fi^-  tives,  and  say  it  proceed^  firom  bit  di»- 

ures ;  the  charmmg  variety  of  attitudes  in  like  to  his  brother  Peter,  being  unwiDiiic 

his  horses ;  the  free  and  yet  delicate  touch-  that  he  should  reap  the  product  of  his  b^ 

ings  of  hiH  trees;  the  beautiful  choice  of  bors  ;  and  some  again  allege  that  be  in- 

his  scenery ;  the  judicious  use  he  maKes  tended  to  compel  his  son  to  seek  the 

of  the  chiaro-oscuro ;  or  the  spirit  that  au-  knowledge  of  nature  from  his  own  inditf* 

imotes  the  whole.     Ilis^'uiiisandinven-  try,  and  not  indolently  depend  on  copy- 

tioii  were  so  strong  and  lively,  that  none  ing  those  designs.    Wouvermans  etcbed 

of   his    pictures   have   cither  the  same  one  plate,  representing  a  horse  staDding. 

g^unds  or  the  same  distances ;  for  he  va-  and  tied  to  a  tree.     It  is  beautifully  doof, 

ried  them  pcr{>etually,  with   inexpressi-  but  uncommonly  scarce.  He  died  m  I66^> 

ble  skill ;  in  some,  representing  simple,  Afler  tlie  death  of  Wouvermans^  the  val- 

lAiembellished    nature,    and    in    others,  ue  of  his  pictures  increased  to  an  incredi- 

scenes  enriched  with  architecture,  foun*  ble  degree:  they  were  univeraally  coret- 

tains,  or  edifices  of  u  beautiful  construe-  ed  through  every  port  of  Europe,  paitic- 

tion.  His  figures  are  always  finely  drawn,  ularly  by  the  dauphin  of  FVance  and  the 

with  expressions  suitable  to  the  subject ;  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  bought  all  thu 

the  attitudes  he  chose  were  such  as  coidd  be  procured,  at  very  large  pticeii 
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WiAireu.  Charles  Gustavus,  count  of,  the  assistance  of  the  Danes.  The  deatli 
Swedish  field-manha],  a  distinguished  of  the  king  of  Sweden  put  an  end  to  the 
oilitaiy  commander  of  the  seventeentli  war  in  IGGO.  In  1074,  Ix>ui8  XIV  having 
cntiuy,  was  descended  from  an  old  declared  war  against  tlie  German  empire, 
nd  illustrious  Swedish  family. — His  fa-  Sweden  engap^  in  the  hostile  operations 
her,  Htrman  ffrangelf  a  Swedisii  couu-  on  the  side  of^France,  and  Wrangel  com- 
cllor  of  state,  and  field-marshal,  was  gov-  niauded  an  army  of  10,000  men,  which 
rmor  of  Livonia  at  the  time  of  his  death,  invaded  Brandenburg ;  but  the  ill  success 
D  1644.  The  son,  Charles  Gustavus,  en-  of  this  expetlition  Ls  prulNibly  to  bo  im- 
ered  the  military  ser\'ice  at  an  early  age,  puted  to  tlic  sickness  of  tlie  conunander. 
tnd  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  The  great  elector,  Frederic  William  (a.  v.), 
wlebnted  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Under  at  the  head  of  0000  cavuln',  attacked  the 
hat  prince  he  served  in  Germany  ;  and,  Sweilish  forces  by  Kuqirist*,  and  gained  a 
m  the  death  of  general  Baner  (({.  v.],  in  complete  victon*  at  Fcbrbeilin  (c|.  v.), 
[641y  Wraogel,  who  then  hod  the  rauK  of  June  18, 1675.  The  Swedes  were  obliged 
najor-genenJ,  was  one  of  those  who  to  evacuate  Brandenburg,  and  even  lost  a 
xxnmaiided  the  Swedish  forces,  under  |)art  of  Pomcruniu.  Wruugcl,  who  soon 
reiy  difficult  circumstances,  until  the  ar-  after  retired  from  ser>'ice  on  account  of 
'hral  of  the  new  coimiionder-in-chief,  his  infirmities,  died  the  following  year.  In 
ronCenson.  f q.  v.)  Wrangel  continued  to  1645,  be  bad  been  rewarded  fur  his  ser- 
leire  under  uiat  general,  and  acconii)anied  vices  with  the  title  of  count. 
um  on  his  daring  march  to  Holsteiu  Wrangler,  Senior,  in  the  university 
1613),  to  carry  tlie  war  into  Denmark,  of  Cambridge,  England;  the  student  who 
See  jThiftf  Yeara^  Ifar.)  Afler  the  death  passes  the  U^st  examination  in  the  senate- 
jf  admirarFleming,  the  conunand  of  the  Louse  for  tlie  first  degree  (that  of  bache- 
Swedish  fleet  was  confided  to  W^^rangel,  lorj  in  arts.  (See  Cambridge.)  They  who 
irho  was  at  fiist  obliged  to  yield  to  the  follow  next  in  the  some  division,  are  re- 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Danish  naval  spectively  termed  second^  thirdyfovrtk,  &c., 
force ;  but  being  reinforced  liy  a  Dutch  wrangler8.    In  a  similar  manner,   they 

rdroD,  he  defeated  the  enemy  off  the  who  compose  the  Hccond  rank  of  honors 
d  of  Femem.  He  then  commanded  are  desiirnated  as  Jiratj  8tcondy  third,  &c., 
I  detached  corps  in  Ilolstein  and  Sles-  ovtimi  (best) ;  those  of  tlie  third  order, 
nrick,  until  the  |ieace  of  Bromsebro  (1045).  jirgt,  stcondj  third,  &,€.,  junior  opiimi  (see- 
In  l&tG,  Torstenson  having  resigned  the  ond  best) ;  and  tlie  remainder  ore  termed 
romtnaDd,  Wrangel  was  associated  with  ol  noWoi  (the  mob). 
f^nigsmark  in  that  trust,  and,  having  Wraxall,  sir  Nathaniel  William,  bom 
ionned  a  junction  with  the  French  forces  in  1751,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  and 
inder  Turenne,  their  combined  oi)era-  grandfather  were  mercliants,  was  educat- 
ions forced  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  ac-  ed  in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1700,  was 
^ede  to  an  armistice,  at  Uhn,  in  March,  sent  to  Bombay,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
1647.  The  elector  having  afterwards  India  companv.  He  was  there  employed, 
lisaTOwed  this  act,  the  allied  forces  de-  in  1771,  as  judge  advocate  and  paymaster 
(eated  the  combined  Austrian  and  Bava-  of  the  forces  of  that  presidency.  Next 
rian  annies  at  Zusmarshausen,  near  Augs-  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  then 
Imuv,  May  17, 1648 ;  and  Wrancel  occu-  travelled  on  die  continent,  visiting  almost 
oiea  Bavaria  until  tlie  jieace  of  Westpha-  every  country  from  Lapland  to  Ijisbon. 
lia  (q.  v.jL  in  1(>I6,  put  an  end  to  hostili-  On  his  return,  he  sent  to  the  press  a 
des.  Afler  the  accession  of  Charles  Gus-  Voyage  round  the  Baltic  (1775).  In  1777, 
tavus  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Wrangel  he  published  tlie  History  of  tlie  Kings  of 
accompanied  his  sovereign  in  the  expedi-  France,  of  the  House  of  Valois  (2  vols., 
oon  acainst  Poland,  and  was  present  at  8vo.),  and  History  of  the  Reign  and 
ibe  ceKbr^ed  three  days*  Imule  of  War-  Age  of  Henry  III  and  IV,  Kings  of 
saw  [July  18—20,  KiSG).  In  the  course  France  (3  vols.,  quarto).  In  1780,  he  was 
of  tins  war,  Denmark  having  entered  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
npon  hostilities  against  Sweden  (1657),  borough  of  Hindon,  in  1784,  for  Lug- 
Wiangel  laid  siege  to  the  fortn'ss  of  eershall,  and,  in  1790,  for  Wallingfonl. 
Kionburgi  which  was  obliged  to  surren-  His  Memoirs  of  tlio  Courts  of  Berlin, 
der  after  twenty-one  days  (Sept.  G,  1658^  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  were 
Ha  then  took  command  of  the  Swedish  given  to  the  world  in  1799.  While  hi 
fleet  destined  to  attack  Copenhagi^n ;  but  parliament,  he  sometimes  opposed  Mr. 
tiia  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  on  Pitt,  and  at  other  times  supported  him. 
aecoimt  of  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  to  In  1813,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
VOL.  ziii.              23 
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a  baronet,  and,  in  1815,  published  his  Those  who  survived  were,  in  most  eoim- 

last  work,  under  the  title  of  Historical  tries,   reduced    to   servitude ;  and  their 

Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time  (2  vols^  8vo.^.  goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for 

A  story  was  introduced  into  this  work  me  use  of  the  lord  on  whoee  manor  tbsv 

respecting  count  Woronzow,  the  Russian  had  been  thrown.  (Robertson's  Ckariu  F , 

amoassador,  the  truth  of  which  the  count  vol.  i,  note  29.)    But  nothing,  peiiia|a,  , 

denied ;  and,  deeming  the  publication  to  can  so  strongly  evince  the  prevalence  aod 

be  libellous,  he  had  recourse  to  a  criminal  nature  of  these  enormities  as  the  efibni 

prosecution.    It  was  tried  in  the  court  of  that  were  made,  as  soon  as  ffovemmeoli 

king's  bench,  and  sir  Nathaniel  was  found  began  to  acquire  authority,  ror  their  sup- 

guiity,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  six  pression.     The  regulations  as  to  ship- 

mcvnths*  imprisonment.  He  died  in  1831.  wreck,  in  the  laws  of  Oleron,  are,  in  this 

Wreath,   in  heraldry ;  a  roll  of  fine  respect,  most  remarkable.    The  35th  aod 

linen  or  silk  (like  that  of  a  Turkish  tur-  d8tn  articles  state,  that  ^Pilots,  in  ordv 

ban),  consisting  of  the  colors  borne  in  the  to  initiate  themselves  with  their  lorda, 

escutcheon,  placed  in  an  achievement  be-  did,  hke  faithless  and  treacherous  villaios, 

tween  tlie  helmet  and  the  crest,  and  im-  sometimes  willinglv  run  the  ship  opoa 

mediately  supporting  th(>  crest.  the  rrcks,  &c. ;"  ror  which  offence  loey 

Wreck,  in  navigation,  is  usually  un-  are  held  to  be  accursed  and  ezcommani- 
derstood  to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven  cated,  and  punished  as  thieves  and  rob> 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  de-  hers.  The  fate  of  the  lord  is  still  more 
serted  or  unmanageable  condition  ;  but,  in  severe.  ^^  He  is  to  be  apprehended,  hii 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England,  goods  confiscated  and  sold,  and  him- 
wreck  must  have  come  to  land :  when  at  self  fastened  to  a  post  or  stake  in  the 
sea,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  midst  of  his  own  mansion  house,  which 
appellations  ofjhtsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan,  being  fired  at  the  four  comers,  all  shall  be 
(See  Flotsam,)  In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  burned  together,  the  walls  thereof  be  de- 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  advance  of  molished,  the  stones  pulled  down,  and  the 
society  in  civilization  been  more  apparent  site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  the 
than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  sale  only  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  poster- 
persons  and  property  of  shipwrecked  in-  ity.**  The  3l8t  article  recites,  that,  when 
dividuals.  In  most  rude  and  uncivilized  a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on  shore,  and 
countries,  their  treatment  has  been  cruel  the  mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  in- 
in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early  stecui  of  meeting  iivith  help,  ^^  were  attack- 
Greeks  and  Romans,  strangers  and  ene-  ed  by  people  more  barbarous,  cruel  and 
mies  were  regarded  in  the  same  point  of  inhuman  than  mad  dogs ;  who,  to  gain 
view.  ( Hosiis  apud  anliquos,  pereffrinus  their  moneys,  apparel,  and  other  goods 
dicebatur. — Pomp.  Festus ;  see  also  Cicero,  did  sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these 
De  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  Where  such  inhos-  poor  distressed  seamen.  In  this  case,  the 
pitablc  seniiments  prevailed,  the  conduct  lord  of  the  country  is  to  execute  justice 
observed  towards  those  that  were  ship-  by  punishing  them  in  their  persons  and 
wrecked  could  not  be  otherwise  than  bar-  their  estates,  and  is  commanded  to  plunge 
barous;  and,  in  fact,  they  were,  in  most  them  in  the  sea  till  they  be  half  dead,  and 
instances,  either  put  to  death  or  sold  as  then  to  have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the 
slaves.  But,  as  law  and  good  order  grew  sea,  and  stoned  to  dcath.*^  Such  were  the 
up,  and  commerce  and  navigation  were  dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  at- 
extended,  those  who  escaped  from  the  tempted  to  put  a  stop  ,to  the  crimes  against 
perils  of  the  sea  were  treated  in  a  way  less  which  they  were  directed.  The  violeoce 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  of  the  remedy  shows,  better  than  any 
and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made  it  a  thing  else,  how  inveterate  the  disease  had 
capital  ofleiire  to  destroy  persons  ship-  become.  The  law  of  England,  like  that 
wrecked,  or  to  prevent  their  saving  the  of  other  modem  countries,  adjudged 
ship;  and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank  wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king;  mit  the 
frotn  a  vessel  shipwrecked,  or  in  distress,  rigor  and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modi- 
njade  the  party  liable  to  answer  for  the  fied  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 
whole  ship  and  cargo.  (Pand,  47.  9.  3.}  when  it  was  ruled,  that,  if  any  person  es- 
Duringthe  gloomy  |>eriod  which  folio wea  caped  alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  ahould  be 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  no  wreck:  and,  after  various  modifica- 
the  establishment  of  the  northern  nations  tions,  it  was  decided,  in  the  reig:n  of  Heo- 
iu  the  southern  jmrts  of  Europe,  the  an-  ry  III,  that  if  goods  were  cast  on  shore, 
cient  barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  having  any  marks  by  which  they  could 
shipwreck  were  every  where  renewed,  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to  the 
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^  if  claiined  any  time  within  a  year  been  allowed.  (For  salvage  in  cases  of  re- 
lay. Bt  the  statute  27  Edw.  Ill,  c.  capture,  see  ome.) 
I  ship  be  lost,  and  the  goods  come  Wredje,  Charles  Philip,  prince  of,  a 
I,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Bavarian  field-marshal,  and  member  of 
intfl^  paying  only  a  reasonable  re-  the  Bavarian  council  of  state,  is  descend- 
»r  salvage  to  tlKwe  who  saved  or  ed  from  an  ancient  fiunil^  in  Baden,  and 
'ed  them.  But  these  ancient  stat-  was  bom  at  Heidelbeig,  m  1764.  Baron 
MTing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  von  Wrede,  in  the  wars  of  Austria  against 
dmes,  were  very  ill  enforced ;  and  France,  had  an  office  in  the  commissari- 
jraceful  practices  previously  aUud-  ate  from  1798  to  1798.  In  1799,  he  re- 
ODtinued  to  the  middle  of  the  last  ceived  orders  to  form  a  Bavarian  corps, 
^  A  statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann.  st  to  be  connected  with  the  army  of  the 
),  eon/irmed  by  the  4  Greo.  I,  c  12,  archduke  Charles.  This  corps  he  com- 
r  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  manded  in  the  cavalry  engagement  at 
n,  orders  all  head  officers,  and  oth-  Fredericsfelde,  on  the  Necbu*,  October 
lie  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  appli-  14, 1799.  The  ability  which  he  displayed 
ooade  to  tliem,  to  summon  as  many  in  1799  and  1800,  procured  him,  in  the 
Bare  nece88ary,and  send  them  to  the  latter  year,  the  rank  of  maior-ffeneral :  he 
f  any  ship  in  distress,  on  forfeiture  fought  as  such  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
);  and  in  case  of  assistance  given,  den.  In  1804,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
is  to  be  assessed  by  three  justices,  general  In  1805,  he  was  made  com- 
d  by  the  owners.  Persons  secreting  mander-in-chief  of  the  Bavarian  forces  in 
)dfl  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  field,  in  the  place  of  general  Deroy, 
due ;  and  if  they  wilfully  do  anv  who  was  wounded.  In  tlie  campaign  of 
sreby  the  ship  is  lost  or  destroyed,  1805,  he  oflen  distinguished  himself^  and 
B  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  received,  in  1806,  the  grand  cross  of  the 
pr.  But  even  this  statute  seems  legion  of  honor.  In  lS)7,  he  command- 
lave  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  ed  the  Bavarian  forces  in  Poland,  and,  in 

in  view;  and,  in  1753,  a  new  1809,  the  second  division  of  the  Bavarian 

(26  Geo.  II,  c.  19)  was  enacted,  armv,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the 

ttmUe  of  which  is  as  follows: —  battles  of  Abensberff  and  Landshut    In 

eaa,  notwithstanding  the  good  and  the  enga;r<>ment  at  Neumarkt  (the  French 

r  Jaws  now  in  being  against  plun-  genenu  L^ssi^res  against  Hiller),  Wrede 

ind  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  saved    the    army,    which    was   already 

ainst  taking  away  shipwrecked,  beaten.    He  took   Salzburg,  broke  into 

stranded  goods,  many  wicked  Tyrol,  occupied  Inspruck,  advanced,  by 
ties  have  been  committed,  to  the  forced  marches,  to  Vienna,  and  contril)- 
B  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous  uted  much  to  the  victory  at  Wagram. 
i  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  AAer  the  peace.  Napoleon  made  him 
a  and  other  countries,  be  it,  &c. ;"  count  of  the  empire,  and  give  him  dota- 
ithen  enacted,  that  the  preventing  tions  in  the  Innvierthel.  Having  become 
ipe  of  •any  person  endeavoring  to  general  of  the  cavalry,  he  and  Deroy  com- 
I  life,  or  wounding  him  with  in-  manded,  in  1812,  the  Bavarian  army  in 
destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false  Russia.  He  fought  at  Polotzk,  and  took 
1  order  to  bring  any  vessel  into  the  command  after  the  advance  of  Wit- 
shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the  genstein,  when  Marmont  and  Gouvion 
stute,  the  pdfering  of  any  goods  St  Cyr  had  been  wounded,  and  Deroy 
iore,B  made  petty  larceny.  By  had  fallen.  He  covered  the  retreat  of 
I  aiid  2  Geo.  I V,  c.  75,  it  is  enacted  the  fiying  French  army.  In  1813,  he  led 
f  peiBon  or  persons  wilfully  cut-  the  newly-formed  Bavarian  army  to  the 
my,  injuring  or  concealing  any  Inn,  where,  for  a  long  time,  he  confronted 
buoy-rope  attached  to  any  anchor  the  Austrians.  October  8,  he  concluded 
3  belongmg  to  any  ship,  whether  the  treaty  of  Ried,  by  which  Bavaria 
WB  or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged  jomed  the  allies.  He  then  took  the  com- 
if  lek>ny,  and  may,  upon  convic-  mand  of  the  united  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
transported  for  seven  years.  The  troops,  and  led  them  to  the  Maine.  He 
or  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  those  took  Wiirzburg,  and  caused  Frankfort  to 
ve  aantted  in  saving  the  wreck,  is  be  occupied,  when  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
ned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  who  treat  from  Saxony,  arrived  at  Hanuu. 
lOD  tihe  aJlowance  to  the  risk  and  The  battle  of  Hanau  occurred  October  30 
icofred.  Sometimes  as  much  as  and  31.  (See  Hanau,)  On  this  occasion, 
vahie  of  the  property  saved  has  he  was  seriously  wounded.    Having  re- 
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covered,  he  commanded  the  fifth  corps,  lege  of  All-Souk.  He  was  one  of  the 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brienne  (Feb-  earliest  members  of  the  philosopliical  m>- 
niary  1, 1814),  and  captured  twenty-three  ciety  at  Oxford,  whkh  was  the  origiii  of 
cannons.  He  then  beat  Marmont,  near  the  royal  society,  after  the  iiwritntioii  of 
Rosny,  drove  back  Oudinot  at  Donnema-  which,  in  1663,  he  was  elected  a  fellow, 
rie,  decided  the  victory  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  actir- 
and  contributed  much  to  that  at  Arcis-  ity  in  promoting  the,  objects  of  that  imti- 
sur-Aube  (March  20).  In  1814,  he  was  tution.  In  1657,  he  was  appointnl  pro- 
made  field-mar?hal,  and,  June  9  of  the  JfesBor  of  astronomy  at  Greshara  college, 
same  year,  was  made  prince,  and  received  but,  on  being  nominated  to  the  Saviliju; 
a  ^rant  of  EUingen,  a  town  and  casde,  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
with  nineteen  villages  and  sixteen  ham-  resigned  the  tbrmer  office,  and,  in  16G1. 
lets,  as  a  principality  under  Bavarian  returned  to  the  university.  He  receivetl 
sovereigntv.  At  the  congress 'of  Vienna,  a  commission,  in  1663,  to  prepare  design^ 
he  showed  himself  a  skuful  diplomatist,  for  the  restoration  of  St.  raurs  cathedral 
In  1815,  he  asain  led  the  Bavarian  army  then  one  of  the  most  renuurkal^  Gothir 
to  France.  Since  1819,  he  has  taken  edifices  in  the  kingdom.  To  prepare 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  upper  chamber,  himself  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
October  1, 1822,  he  was  made  generalis-  undertaking,  he  tnade  a  visit  to  Fiance 
simo  of  the  Bavarian  army.  In  1832,  he  in  1665,  and  then  finished  the  desigDi: 
was  sent  by  king  Louis  into  Rhenish  Ba-  but  while  they  were  under  consideratioD. 
varia  (q.  v.),  to  quell  tlie  disturbances  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  hiy  the  fuf 
existing  tliere.  of  166G,  and  the  plan  of  repairmg  it  wa!<i 

Wren  [troglodytes) ;  a  genus  of  birds,  relinquished.  Wren  had  now  an  oppor- 
closely  allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguish-  tunity  for  sigiralizing  his  talents  by  the 
ed  by  their  small  size,  slender  beak,  short  erection  of  an  entirely  new  scmctnre. 
and  rounded  wings,  mottled  plumage,  and  The  contemporaneous  destruction  of 
the  habit  of  holding  the  tail  elevated,  fif^  parochial  churches  and  many  pubfic 
The  European  wren  is,  with  one  excep-  buildings,  also  furiiished  an  ample  field 
tion,  the  fivnallest  bird  on  that  continent,  for  his  genius ;  and  he  would  have  had 
It  is  fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and  the  honor  of  founding,  as  it  were,  a  new 
holes  in  walls,  ruined  buildings,  &c.,  and  city,  if  the  desisri  which  he  laid  beibrf 
is  constandy  in  motion,  searching  for  in-  the  king  and  parliament  could  have  be» 
sects,  which  form  its  accustom^  food,  adopted;  but  private  interests  prevenied 
It  nestles  in  similar  situations,  or  even  its  acceptance.  On  the  death  of  i^ir  John 
under  the  eaves  of  houses.  The  winter  Denham,  in  1667,  he  succ€?eded  to  lb*- 
wren,  which  visits  us  in  the  winter  season,  office  of  surveyor  of  the  works.  He  re- 
and  sometimes  remains  till  spring,  is  con-  signed  his  Savilian  profesisorship  in  1673. 
sidered  identical  with  tlie  European  spe-  In  1G74,  he  n^ceived  the  honor  of  knight- 
cies.  The  house  wren  of  the  T.  States  hood;  and,  in  the  following  year,  ib<* 
(T.  fiulon)  is  distinguished  by  its  longer  foundation  of  the  new  cailiedral  was  laid, 
tail.  It  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  birds.  In  1680,  he  was  chopen  president  of 
fix)m  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  taking  the  royal  society.  In  1683,  he  vns  ap- 
up  its  abode  in  tlie  vicinity  of  dwellings ;  pointed  architect,  and  one  of  the  commifr- 
and  its  note  is  well  known  even  in  the  sioners  of  Chelsea  college ;  and,  the  tbl- 
midst  of  our  most  populous  cities.  The  lowing  year,  controller  of  the  works 
habits  of  all  the  wrens  are  more  or  less  at  Windsor  castle.  He  was  elected  mem- 
similar.  We  have  some  other  species  in  l>er  of  parliament  fi)r  the  borough  of 
die  U.  States.  Pljrmpton,  in  1685.     To  his  other  publir 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  a  celebrated  trusts  were  added,  in  1698,  those  of  pur- 

English   architect,   was  the  sox   of  the  veyor-general  and  commissioner  fi>r  tht- 

rector   of   East    Knoylc,    in    Wiltshire,  repair  of    Westminster  abbey,    and,  in 

where  he  was  l)orn,  in  16JJ2.     He  entered  1630,  that  of  architect  of  Greenwich  hos- 

as  a  student  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  pital.     In  1700,  he  represented  in  nariia- 

in  1646,  previously  to  which  time  he  had  ment  the   boroughs  of  Weymouth  and 

given  proofs  of  his  genius,  by  the  inven-  Melcoml)e  Regis.     In  1708,  he  was  made 

tion  of  astronomical  and  pneumatic  in-  one  of  the  conmiissioners  for  the  erectioo 

stnunents.     In  1(547,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  of  fifty  new  churches,  in  and  near  the 

spherical  trigonometry,  upon  a  new  plan,  city  of  London.     After  having  long  been 

and,  the  following  year,  composed  an  al-  the  highest  ornament  of  his  pro^eaioii, 

gehraical  tract  on  the  Julian  period.     In  he  was,  in  1718,  deprived  of  the  survry- 

1653,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  col-  orship  of  the  royal  works,  from  poUtinl 
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i.    He  was  then  in  the  eighty-fiflh  the  purposes  of  decoratioD,  the  orden 

'  his  life,  the  remainder  of  which  and  omaineuts  of  classical  antiquity.— 

voted  to  scientifks  pursuits  and  tlie  See  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  qf  the  Fami- 

if  the  Scnptures.    He  died  Feb-  lyo/the  Wrens  (folio,  1750),  published  by 

By  1733L    His  remains  were  inter-  his  grandson,  and  Elmes's  lAft  q/*  Wren 

itb  the  requisite  honors,  under  the  (4to.,  1823). 

f  Sc  Panrs  cathedral ;  and  on  his  Wright,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  English 

i  a  noonumental  inscription.    It  is  painter,  usually  styled  ^'^^  <^f  I^^^t^j 

ma  I —  was  bom  in  that  town,  in  1^4.    In  1751, 

8ubtH$  conditur  he  was  placed  under  Hudson,  the  most 

Attet  EeeUsia  et  Urlns  Conditor,  celebrated  portrait  painter  of  the  day, 

Christ.  Wren ;  although  of  very  moderate  talents.    He 

E|n  nixit  AmtoM  vltra  nonaptday  then  Visited  Italy,  where  he  made  great 

Norn  «KKrf  Bono  publico.  advances  in  his  profession,  and,  in  1755, 

^*^' "c^SUSfcT*  **"*^'  returned  to   England.     Having  resided 

vtumspK  .  g^^  ^^  Bath,  but  dlerwards  at  Derby,  em- 

b  if  laid  the  buOder  of  this  church  and  ployed  in  portrait  painting,  at  a  mature 

o  fiwd  above  ninety  vea«,  not  for  him-  ^-^^  j^^  ,^„  ^Igite^l  jjjjy    ^^d,  on  his 

of  the  royal  academy.    His  later  pictures 

lifices  constructed  by  this  architect  were  chiefly  hwdscapes,  which  are  much 

iriDcipallY  public,  including  a  royal  admired  &r  elegance  of  oudine  and  ju- 

g  seat  at  Winch^er,  and  the  mod-  dicious  management  of  light  and  shade. 

It  of  the  palace  at  Hampton  court.  A  large  land^ape,  a  View  of  the  Head 

i^the  nioet  remarkable  of  his  build-  of  Ulleswater,  stands  at  the  head  of  his 

erides  Sk.  Paul's,  are  the  monument  productions  of  this  class;  while,  in  the 

b  street  hill,  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  historical  line,  the  Dead  Soldier  is  sufli- 


mry  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge 
qiitab  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich 
lUrch  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook 


cient  to  stamp  him  a  fine  painter.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  his  unweariea  attention  to 
his  profes»on,  dying  of  a  decline|,  in  1797. 

of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  St  Michael,  Wright,  Thomas ;   a  captain  in  the 

Uly  and  St  Bride,  Fleet-street ;  and  British   navy,  whose    &te    has   excited 

mt  campanile  of  Christ-church,  Ox-  much  discussion.    Having  been  employed 

Of  his  character  as  a  roan  of  sci-  to  land  the  conspirators  George  Cadou- 

ife  may  accept  the  testimony  of  dal  (q.  v.),  Pichegru  (q.  v.),  the  Polignacs 

o,  who,  in  his  Prmcipia^  joins  the  (q.  v.),  and  others,  on  the  French  coast, 

of  Wren,  Wall'is  and  Huygens,  in  the    years   1803   and    1804,  captain 

he  styles  kujus  otaHs  geomeirarum  Wright  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  of 

trineipes  (the  greatest  geometricians  war ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  his  evi- 

age).    As  an  architect  he  possessed  dence  would  be  useful  in  procuring  the 

nSiatistibie   fertility  of  invention,  conviction  of  Piche^  and  Cadoudal,  he 

Bed, with  good  natural  taste  and  was  carried  to  Pans,  and  lodged  in  the 

nd  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Temple.    He,  however,  declared  himself 

t     His  talents  were   particularly  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 

id  to  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  in  asserting  that  he  merely  obeyed  orders  in 

laoM  and  private  houses  he  has  landing  them  in  France.    Reports  were 

mcs  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony,  spread  at  the  time,  and  of  course  believed, 

Hampton-court  and   Winchester,  that  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  by  order 

DAarior  cMf  the  church  of  St  Ste-  of  Napoleon,  to  force  him  to  confess,  and 

u  Wdbnxd^  which  has  been  con-  that  Ri^  (q.  v.)  and  Dubois  were  the  in- 

1  ai   his  tkef-tPettivre,   exhibits  a  struments  of  the  emperor  in  this  act    In 

km  from  common  forms  equally  1805,hisexchange  was  consented  to;  but, 

oqaandbeautifuL    The  monument  in  November,  me  Monitewr  announced 

lod  and  fltrople ;   and   St    Paul's  that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  pVison, 

Inly    notwithstanding   the    severe  having  cut  his  own  throat  from  impa- 

noM  to  whicli  it  has  ^en  subjected,  tience  and  despair.    The  enemies  of  Na- 

e  ftiriy  reckoned  among  the  most  poleon,  and  particukirly  the  English,  on 

fioent  prodiietioiis  of  architectural  the  other  hand,  loudly  charged  the  death 

k    Sir  Chriatoplier  Wren's  archi-  of  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  who,  as  it 

e  w  the  perfection  of  that  modem  was  pretended,  had  been  induced  to  com- 

iHiklif  with  forms  and  modes  of  init  this  foul  act  to  prevent  a  public  ez- 

uetkn  easeotially  Godiic,  adopts,  for  peeure  of  the  treatment  to  which  captain 
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Wrigbt  had  been  subjected  in  the  Tern-  and  the  skin  itself  does  not  shrink  in  the 
pie.    Others  have  imputed  the  murder  to  same  proportion,  wrinkles   are  formed. 
Savary,  Fouch6  and  lUal,  to  whom  the  So,  when  the  skin  is  too  much  rdaxed. 
same    motive— a    desire    of    concealing  or  when  it  is  moved  very  often,  the  same 
their  conduct  towards  the  prisoner — has  result  is  produced.    Hence  nckneas,  age, 
been  imputed.      While    at  St.  Helena,  and  the  indulgence  of  viotent  pasriona. 
doctor  Warden  mentioned  the  subject  to  produce  wrinkles.      Warm  bathing,  br 
Napoleon,  and  told  him  that  it  was  pretty  relaxing  the  skin,  has  the  same  teodencT. 
generally   believed  in  England,  that  he  Wrist  (corpus).    The  part  of  the  arm 
had  caused  captain  bright  to  be  put  to  between  the  tore-arm  and  band  is  admi- 
death.    ^  Why  should  I  have  committed  rably  calculated  to  increase  the  action, 
such  an  act  ?^  replied  the  emperor.  *^Of  all  and,  consequently,  the  utility  of  the  hand, 
men  whom  I  have  had  in  my  power,  he  by  giving  it  various   motions,    without 
was  the  person  whom  I  should  have  been  which,  as  any  one  may  easily  convince 
most  desirous  to  preserve ;    for,  in  the  himself,  it  would  be  a  much  lese  effioetf 
trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  was  then  instrument  of  handling,  seizing  and  con- 
going  on,  Wright  was  the  most  important  veying  objects.     It  is  composed  of  eight 
wimess,    as  he  had  brought  the  chief  small  bones  in  two  rows,  the  motiociB  of 
conspirator,  Pichegru,  into  the  country."  which  on  the  fore-arm  may  be  described 
Napoleon  aJso  declared  that  Wright  per-  as  those  of  flexion,  extension,  adduction, 
ished  by  his  own  hand,  some  time  before  abduction  and  circumduction.    Beasts  of 
his  death  was  announced  in  the  MonUeur ;  prey,  which  use  their  fore-paws  for  seiz- 
and  Fouch^  and  Savary  agreed  in  this  mg  their  food,  are  provided  with  similsr 
statement    (See  Savmy ;  OtrantOj  Duke  instruments  of  motion  in  that  part :  but  in 
of ;  and  Pichegnu)     Tne  trial,  however,  those  animals,  like  the  horse,  &C.,  in  which 
took  place  in  March,  April  and  May,  the  fore-feet  are  merely  instnuneots  of 
]804,andthedeathof  Wright  in  October,  locomotion,  there  is  no  such  machinery 
1805.    Savary,  in  his  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  for  free  motion  in  ^-arious  difectioii& 
8vo.,  London,  1828),  has  the  following  Writ.    A  writ  is  a  precept  issued  br 
remarks  on  this  suoject : — ^  That  unfbr-  some  court  or  mafftstrate  in  the  name  of 
tunate  man  remained  in  the  Temple  till  the  government,  the  executive  branch  of 
1805,  when  he  died.    So  many  stories  the  government,  or  that  of'the  state,  or  peo- 
havo  been  told  concerning  his  death,  that  pie  of  the  state,  intending,  in  either  case. 
I,  too,  was  curious  to  leam  the  cause  of  the  supreme  authority  or  its  represents- 
it,  when,  as  minister  of  police,  the  sources  tive,  addressed  to  a  marshal,  sheriff,  con- 
of  information  were  open  to  me ;  and  I  stable,  or  other  subordinate  executive  of- 
ascertnined  that  Wright  cut  his  throat  in  fleer,  commanding  him  to  do  some  par- 
despair,  afler  reading  the  account  of  the  ticular  thing.      Writs  are  distingus^ied 
capitulation  of  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  into  original  and  judicial,  the  former  be- 
at Ulm ;  that  is,  while  the  emperor  was  en-  ing  such  as  a  party   sues    out    without 
gaged  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.    Can  any  direction  of  the  court  in  the  particu- 
one,  in  fact,  without  alike  insulting  com-  larcase;  the  latter,  such  as  are  issued  in 
mon  sense  and  glory,  admit  that  this  sove-  pursuance  of  a  decree,  judgment  or  order 
reign  had  attached  so  much  importance  of  acouit.    The  diflerent  descriptions  of 
to  the  destruction  of  a  miserable  lieuten-  writs  are  too   numerous  to  be  specified 
ant  of  the  English  navy,  as  to  send,  from  and  described  in  this  article.     The  term 
one  of  his  most  glorious  fields  of  battle,  writ  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
the  order  for  his  death  ?    It  has  been  ceedings  in  a  suit ;  for  there  are  writs  of 
added,  that  it  was  I  who  received  from  election,  ordering  certain  ofliceri  to  be 
him  this  commission.    Now,  I  never  qint-  chosen ;    >vrits  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
ted  him,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  whole  mission,  for  instance,  summoning  one  to 
campaign,  from  his  departure  from  Paris  be  chief  justice  (2  Cokeys  Ins,  40),  or  to 
till  his  return.    The  civil  administration  take  the  degree  of  seijeant  at  law ;  so 
of  France  is  in  possession  of  all  the  pa-  there  are  A>Tits  of  protection,  issued,  for 
pers  of  the  ministry  of  the  police,  which  instance,  to  secure  a  person  from  arrat 
must  furnish  all  the  information  that  can  while  he  is  attending  as  a  party  in  a  suit 
be  desired  respecting  that  event"  In  England,  writs  usually  issue  in  the 
Wrinkles  ;   folds  of  the  skin,  occa-  name  of  the  king ;  in  the  U.  States,  in  thit 
sioned  by  that  organ  being  too  large  for  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  people,  or 
the  parts  it  encloses.    When,  therefore,  the  government 

the  parts  beneath  the  skin,  in  any  part  of  HMls  of  ^sistanct,  (See  Mawks^JiBiks 

the  oodf ,  are  diminished  from  any  cause,  and  Otisy  James.) 
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fFrU  ^  JSrror  18  a  commission  to  judges  to  the  same  origiD,  afler  the  slow  process 

yf  a  miperior  court,  by  which  they  are  of  its  developement  had  been  forgotten ! 

luthorized  to  examine  the  record  upon  We  have  spoken  of  the  probable  mode 

^ich  a  judgment  was  given  in  an  infe-  of  its  developement  in  the  article  Hiero- 

rior  court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to  giyphics,  and  will  only  add  here  a  few  re- 

iffiim  or  reverse  the  same  according  to  marks,  which  were  promised  in  that  arti- 

^w.  cle. — The  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  d  is- 

Wkitkrs,  or  CuERKS  TO  THK  SiGNET ;  covered  when  that  country  was  conqiier- 

i    numerous   society  of  gentlemen  of  ed  by  the  Spaniards,  is  one  of  the  moRt 

be  law  in  Scotland,  who  are  chieflv  cm-  interesting  monuments  of  the  progress  of 

ployed  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  before  civilization,  and  the  developement  of  the 

lie  courts  of  session  and  judiciary.  human  mind.    Spincto,  hi  his  IjCcturoH 

Writing;  the  art  of  expressing,  by  on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and 

riaible  agns  or  characters  described  on  Egyptian  Antiquiti^^  describes  a  speci- 

MHiie  materia],  thoug;hts,  feelings,  or  mu-  men  of  Mexican  hieroglvphics,  which  he 

Bcal  tones,    '^^th  niodem  civilized  na-  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and 

tionii^  It  signifies  more  especially  the  art  which  was  imported  to  Europe  by  a  Mex- 

of  representing  by  certain  characters  the  ican,  who  translated  it  into  Spanish.  The 

tones  of  which  our  speech  consists ;  that  title  of  the  lK>ok  is,  History  of  the  Empire 

B,   cf  representing  ideas  by    phonetic  of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Explanations. 

signs.     Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to  An  account  of  it,  taken  from  Lecture  vii, 

itvle  and  comjposition,  as  the  instrument  is  here  subjoined : — ^  The  translation  is 

of  eooY^ance  is  often  taken  for  the  thing  divided  into  three  parts.    Th^  first  Is  a 

coDToyed.    Writing,  if  required  by  law  history  of  tlie  Mexican  empire,  contain- 

[br  eertain  purposes,  means  now,  in  most  ing  the  biography  and  conquests  of  not 

countries,  the  expression  of  ideas  by  pen  less  ttian  eleven  kings :  the  second  is  a 

ind  i^  pencil  writing  being  generally  regular  roll  of  the  several  taxes  which 

considered  invalid.    Tne  supreme  court  each  conquered  province  or  town  paid  to 

>f  Masnchusetts   has  construed  the  pro-  the  royal  treasury  ;  and  the  third,  a  digest 

risionyin  the  constitution  of  that  state,  re-  of  their  civil  law,  tlie  largest  branch  of 

luiring  written  votes,  to  include  printed  which  was  of  their  common  law,  or  jus 

rotes.    This  may  be  in  accordance  with  natrium.    In  each  of  these  pictures  every 

lie  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  but  it  gives  king  is  represented  by  difiercnt  charac- 

I  great  latitude  to  the  word  writing.   The  teristics :  the  length  of  his  reign  is  mark- 

irt  of  writing,  especially  when  reduced  ed  by  squares  round  the  margin,  which, 

:o  simple  phonetic  alphabets  like  ours,  when  the  reign  hap]>ens  to  be  extremely 

[las,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  long,  fill  the  four  sides  of  the  picture.    In 

inTention  ibr  the  improvement    of  the  each  square  there  is  a  small  circle  to  sig- 

buman  race.    It  may,  like  other  great  nify  the  year — a  mark  which  they  repeat 

blesBoingB,  have  been  attended  with  some  according  to  its  number  till  the^  reach 

sTilsTbut  it  has  been  the  most  efficient  thirteen,  after  which  they    l)e^in    over 

means  of  raising  mankind  from  barba-  again  to   count  one ;    and  under  these 

rism  to  civilization.    Without  its  aid  the  small  circles  there  is  a  kind  of  hiero- 

experience  of  each    generation    would  glyphio  figure,  which  is  repeated  in  every 

tiRTe  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  succeed-  fourth  square.    In  all  the  pictures  that 

ingBfeBfUnd  only  a  &int  glimmer  of  truth  exhibit  the  reign  of  each  king,  there  is  a 

coula  liave  been  discerned  through  the  figure  which  shows  the  nature  of  his  gov- 

malB  of  tradition.    For  this  reason,  and  emment,and,therefore,varies  according  to 

because,  in  the  earliest  ages,  almost  all  th^  circumstances  and  the  events  that  took 

knowledge  is  concentrated  in  *he  caste  of  place  during  his  reign.    In  this  picture  it 

priests,  it  is  easily  explainable  that  the  art  is  a  shield  or  a  target,  crossed  by  four 

of  writiog  is  considered,  in  th'j  earliest  pe-  lances,  which  means  that  this  king  sub- 

rioda  of  history,  as  something  sacred,  and  dued,  by  force  of  arms,  four  towns  or 

believed  to  have  been  brought  b^  the  gods  people.  They  are  expressed  by  four  rough 

to  men,  or  to  have  proceeded  fromimmedi-  drawings  of  a  house,  to  which  a  symbol, 

•te  hupinitioD,  as  m  the  case  of  the  Greek  or  hieroglyphic  figure,  denoting  the  name 

Cadmus.    If  the  art  of  tilling  the  ground  of  each,  has  been  attached.    In  the  first, 

W9B  deemed  so  great  a  blessing  that  the  we  have  a  tree ;  in  the  second,  another 

codsvrere  represented  as  having  taught  tree  of  a  difierent  sort;   in  the  third,  a 

n  to  men,  how  much  more  must  mankind  kind  of  basket ;  in  the  fourth,  a  sort  of 

have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  art  of  box,  with  two  baskets.    These  exhibitions 

writing— the  great  source  (^dnlization —  I  am  unable  to  explain;  but  they,  no 
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doubt,  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  the  basket,  or  by  the  side  of  euh  indi- 
people,  and  perhaps  might  have  had  a  yidual  article ;  and  if  their  quantity  was 
reference  to  tne  natural  productions  of  the  so  ffreat  as  to  amount  to  a  burthen,  or  a 
subdued  provinces.  To  mark  the  begin-  load,  this  was  expressed  by  another  BMii, 
ning  of  the  reign,  and  the  different  epochs  which  had  the  same  sigmfication.  The 
in  which  a  kinff  performed  any  of  the  ac-  like  must  be  said  of  their  paper,  their 
tionsmentioned'm  the  picture,  or  even  his  cups,  pots  of  honey,  cochin^J,  wood 
death,  they  painted  the  figure  of  the  king,  planks,  beams,  timber,  loaves  of  Mk. 
with  liis  characteristic  emblem,  which  natchets,  lumps  of  copal,  refined  and  ud- 
denotes  bis  name,  opposite  to  the  year  refined,  shells,  wool,  stones,  canes  to  make 
in  which  the  event  had  taken  place,  darts,  eagles,  skins  of  animate ;  in  sboii 
Thus,  in  this  picture,  the  king's  name  is  of  every  thing  which  each  town  had  to 
said  to  be  Acamapichtli,  and  his  figure  is  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state.  It 
repeated  tvnce ;  opposite,  the  first  square,  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  minute  account  of  their  civil  and  religioo 
and  opposite,  the  eighth  square,  which  institutions,  which  form  the  third,  and  by 
shows  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  far  the  largest  department,  in  this  moil 
he  put  to  death  the  chiefs  of  the  four  extraordinary  picture.  Every  trade,  eve- 
towns  he  had  conquered.  This  circum-  ry  ofiice,  eveiy  employment,  is  differently 
stance  is  expressed  by  four  heads  placed  delineated.  The  rites  attending  the  sev- 
before  him,  distinguished  by  the  same  eral  ceremonies  of  burial,  niamage,  and 
hieroglyphical  characters  which  mark  the  baptism  (for  they  certainly  bad  some  soft 
towns  or  provinces  over  which  they  of  baptism),  are  minutely  set  down. 
reigned.  Across  the  figure  of  the  king  But,  aoove  all,  it  seems  that  the  educatios 
there  is  a  kind  of  sash,  with  a  knot  on  of  children,  from  their  infancy  to  man- 
his  shoulder,  which,  by  its  length  and  hood,  had  attracted  the  greatest  atteBtioo 
breadth,  means  the  number  of  wives  and  of  their  legislature.  The  (quantity  of  ibodf 
children  he  had.  In  the  present  instance,  the  quality  of  labor,  the  different  punuli 
it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  either  of  attached  to  each  distinct  age,  the  yariooi 
these  dimensions.  I  am  told  that  there  is  pimishments  decreed  for  the  difienot 
another  mark  to  express  the  quality  and  faults,  are  stated  with  a  precision  and 
number  of  children,  whether  male  or  fe-  clearness  which  is  quite  astonishing.  The 
male  ;  but,  to  confess  my ,  ignorance,  I  age  of  the  child  can  always  be  miibde  out 
could  never  discover  it,  although  I  have  from  the  number  of  circles  placed  above  to 
observed  all  the  pictures  of  the  several  head ;  the  figure  of  the  mother,  and,  ia- 
reigDS  recorded  by  this  curious  piece  of  deed,  of  any  woman,  by  her  kneeling  po^ 
history,  with  all  pos.siblo  attention.  To  ture,  and  sitting  on  her  legs ;  while  the 
the  picture  of  each  reign  a  second  pic-  figure  of  the  father,  the  priest,  the  teach- 
ture  was  invariably  attached,  which  indi-  er,  and,  indeed,  of  all  men,  besides  tbf 
cated  the  other  actions  of  the  sovereign  different  attributes  which  designate  the 
as  a  politician,  and  the  other  events  that  employment,  is  always  represented  either 
had  distinguished  his  government.  The  standing,  or  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with 
-whole  account  given  by  Purchas  is  curi-  his  knees  to  his  breasL"  Spineto  herp 
ous  and  highly  amusing.  In  recording  introduces,  as  a  specimen,  a  table,  which 
the  tribute  or  taxes  which  6sich  town  had  represents  all  the  following  ceremonies 
to  pay,  as  it  was  paid  in  kind,  it  seems  that  of  a  marriage.  *'This  [the  nnarnagel 
the  Mexicans  imd  adopted  the  plan  of  was  generally  brought  about  by  an  oid 
drawing  the  figure  of  the  object.  Thus,  woman,  whom  they  call  AiowIcm 
to  represent  a  basket  of  cacao-meal,  or  of  (that  is,  a  marriage-broker  I  who  was  to 
any  other  sort  of  corn,  they  drew  the  fig-  carry  the  bride  on  her  back  to  the  hoaae 
ure  of  a  basket  containing  the  ears  of  of  the  bridegroom,  at  the  beginning  of 
com,  or  the  meal  extracted  from  the  fruit  the  night,  accompanied  by  four  women 
of  that  tree  or  plant  To  represent  suits  bearing  torches  of  pine-tree.  When  ar- 
of  military  clothing,  armor,  or  shields,  rived  at  the  house,  the  bride  and  the 
they  exhibited  their  respective  figures :  bridegroom  were  seated  near  to  the  6it 
the  different  sorts  of  mantles,  whether  of  on  a  mat,  the  woman,  as  usual,  sitting  on 
feathers  or  of  other  materials,  were  signi-  her  legs,  the  man  on  a  stool.  There  Uier 
fied  by  their  respective  figures,  differently  were  tied  together  by  the  comer  of  thair 
colored.  The  number  of  each  article  was  garments;  t3\er  which  they  offered  to 
expressed  either  by  circles,  each  of  which  Uieir  gods  a  perfume  of  copal,  two  oki 
signified  ten,  or  by  a  kind  of  pine-apple,  women  and  two  old  men  being  preaeot 
which  meant  five,  painted  at  the  top  of^  as  witnesses.    This  ceremony  over,  they 
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>wed  to  dine  upon  two  difTerent  the  short  account  that  I  can  ^ve  of  tliis 
meat,  and  some  pulse.  Thus,  mostsingularmode  of  expressing  ideas  by 
the  diafaea  to  be  used  were  mark-  pictures,  which  is,  I  think,  an  exemplifica- 
ibo  the  cup  out  of  which  they  tion  of  the  first  mode  of  writing  by  hiero- 
drink.  The  witnesses  were  af-  glyphics.  It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  in- 
»  dine  after  the  ncrwly-married  teresting  monuments  bv  which  we  can  ar- 
vfaich  circumstance  is  expressed  rive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Mex- 
beinff  seated  at  the  four  comers  ico :  for  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  wisdom 
at,  which  served  for  a  dining-ta-  of  their  regulations ;  from  the  quantity  of 
e  sign  which  is  added  to  the  taxes,  which,  as  is  recorded  in  tlicse  pic- 
f  these  four  witnesses  signifies  tures.  Were  levied  upon  the  different 
bre  they  retired,  they  had  the  towns  and  nations ;  from  the  minuteness 
{^ve,  and,  in  fact,  they  gave,  to  of  the  details ;  and  from  the  pictures  them- 
led  folks  good  counsel  now  to  selves,  which  show  some  Knowledge  of 
hemsdves,  that  they  might  live  perspective  and  drawing, — tlie  Mexicans 
and  happiness.  The  position  of  iiad  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
w  women,  holding  up  her  right  knowledge,  in  civilization,  and  in  the  cul- 
mna  that  the  portly  matron  is  al-  tivation  of  the  arts."  To  this,  professor 
iking  use  of  the  privilege  allow-  Stuart  adds  the  following  observations  in 
re  a  Tilde  exercise  to  her  tongue ;  his  son's  (Mr.  Isaac  Stuart)  translation  of 
e  folded  arms  of  the  remaining  Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Sys- 
I  prove  that  they  arc  waiting  for  tem,  &c.  (Boston,  1830).  **  Tne  whole 
n.  In  the  punishment  of  their  of  the  above  symbols  much  more  resem- 
the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  hie  the  anaglyphs  of  the  Ekryptians  than 
ily  cruel.  Most  of  the  chastise-  they  do  the  common  hieroglyphics,  figu- 
find  marked  down,  consist  in  un-  rative  or  tropical.  That  thev  are  totaJly 
castigations ;  m  driving  into  the  diverse  from  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  need 
nd  arms,  and  legs,  and  into  the  not  l)e  said.  The  combination  of  so  ma- 
ths culprit,  thorns  and  prickles,  ny  symbols,  some  of  which  have  no  rc- 
lee  they  singed  his  head  with  fire ;  semblance,  but  a  merely  conventional  or 
times  thev  tied  him  down  to  a  imaginary  one,  is  a  trait  altogether  of  a 
id  threw  him  into  a  bog ;  and  oc-  nature  similar  to  the  predominating  qual- 
y  they  held  the  head  and  nose  of  it^  of  the  anaglyphs.  Tliere  is  some  spe- 
rtunate  child  upon  the  smoke  of  cial  interest  attached  to  the  subject  now 
liar  wood,  which  they  called  axu  before  us.  In  connexion  with  what 
nee  for  which  ^ey  inflicted  pun-  has  been  before  said,  it  shows  that  three 
I  80  severe  and  so  cruel  are  the  of  the  most  distin^ished  nations  of 
di  those  which  are  condemned  three  different  contments,  namely,  the 
.WB  of  the  most  civilized  nations  Chinese  in  Asia,  the  Egyptians  in  Africa, 
ipe,  and  cannot  but  inspire  us  and  the  Mexicans  in  America,  have  all 
lery  fiivorable,  nay,  exalted  opin-  hit  on  the  like  expedients  to  transmit 
le  moral  notions  of  the  Mexicans,  their  ideas  to  posteri^.  In  all  these  facts, 
3m  even  to  have  gone  beyond  us  too,  we  may  see  the  infancy  of  alphabetic 
iake  of  preserving  proper  habits  writing,  the  germ  from  which  this  tree 
try  and  morality  among  the  peo-  sprung,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
they  not  only  punished  drunken-  of  the  nations."  We  have  pointed  out, 
1  death,  but  also  idleness ;  for  if  in  the  article  Hierof^lyphics,  the  mode  in 
Bess,  said  they,  renders  a  man  ca-  which  the  important  ^ep  was  made  from 
committing  a  crime,  idleness  ex-  picture-writing  to  a  phonetic  alphabet.  We 
n  to  drinking  and  to  bad  compa-  would  refer  the  reader,  for  further  infor- 
IB  hw,  however,  lost  its  power  mation  upon  this  interesting  subject,  to  the 
n  and  women  as  soon  as  they  eighth  and  ninth  lectures  of  the  above-men- 
the  age  of  seventy  :  thev  were  tioned  work  of  the  marquis  Spineto ;  to 
>wed  to  pass  their  lives  in  idle-  which  we  will  add  here  the  remark  of  pro- 
I  to  get  drunk,  both  in  public  and  fessor  Stuart,  in  the  translation  of  Greppo 
e.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  by  his  son,  already  cited.  He  says,  ^  There 
inary  regulation  is,  that,  as  they  are  some  striking  resemblances  between 
•  kmger  work,  and  had  but  a  short  the  Chinese  signs  employed  in  vmtuig 
ive,  the  law  indulged  them  with  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  so  strik- 
yroent  of  what  seems  to  have  ing  that  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
iflidered,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  one  that  one  of  these  nations  must  be  a  colony 
TStest  {Measures  of  life.    Such  is  of  the  other.    It  is  now  weU  known  that 
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th?  original  written  characters  of  the  Chi-  almost  endless  extent,  are  very  difieraa 

nese  were  imitative  or  figurative,  and  that  from  the  tropical  characters  of  the  li«jK7p- 

they  were  few  in  number.    These  have,  tians,  which  continued  to  be  simpfe  jd 

in  process  of  time,  been  modified  and  their  structure,  and,  in  general,  incapable 

chang<^  both  as  to  form  and  use,  so  that  of  combination.    That  Tight  raav  yet  be 

scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  their  cast  on  the  invention  of  proper  alphabetic 

'  original  appearance,  and,  in  some  cases,  signs,  from  a  diligent  and  extensive  eoUa- 

of  original  usage.    All  the  Chinese  writ-  tion  of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  characten, 

ing  was  originally  ideographic;  that  is,  and  a  better  understanding  of  tbe  tme 

it  resembled  the  figurative  and  tropical  nature  and  history  of  each,  every  lover  ot 

hieroglyphic  method  of  the  Egyptians,  literature  will  continue  to  wish   and  to 

But  now,  as  statCMl  by  diat  excellent  Chi-  hope.''    To  illustrate  another  very  impor- 

nese  scholar,  Abel  Remusat,  in  his  Chi-  tant  step  in  writing,  that  of  expressiBg 

nese  Grammar,  p.  4,  at  least  one  half  of  grammatical  forms  by  hieroglvpnics,  at 

the  Chinese  characters  are  merely  pho-  hided  to  in  the  article  JRtrogfypkieSj  wt 

netic,  or  alphabetic,  in  the  sense  of  syl-  extract  the  following  passage    from  the 

labic.      These    the    Chinese  call  hine-  fifth   Lecture  in  Spineto's  work:  '^Tbe 

cAtng,  that  is,  representing   sound.      In  marks  of  the  genders  are,  a  square,  ^tber 

the  nexl  place,  the  Chinese  have  an  or-  plain  or  striated,  for  tlie  masculine,  and 

der  of  characters  which  they  name  koei-i  half  a  circle  for  the  feminine.     The  plurd 

and  kia-tsietf  which  are  designed  to  ex-  is  almost  invariably  expressed  by  a  sim- 

press    abstract    and    intellectual    ideas,  pie    repetition    of    the    [hieroglTphical] 

These  resemble,  of  course  (not  in  form,  units':  to  these  units  sometiiues  is  addea 

but  83  to  use),  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  a  quail :  all  of  these  stand  for  tbe  i^Uafale 

of  the  Egyptians.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nout,  or  outj  which   is  the  temunatioo 

there  are  some  striking  dififerences  be-  added  to  the  plural :   for  instance,  tbe 

tween  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  word  »oUn  signifies  king ;  and,  bv  tbe 

and  that  of  the  Chinese.    The  Chinese  addition  ofTioue,  we  have  to-fenoue  (lungs): 

characters  are  divided  into  primitive,  or  noyte  (god),  ^noytenoue  (gods) ;    and  tbe 

simple,  and  derived,  or  composite.    Of  like.    In  regard  to  the  genders,  it  seoni 

the  first,  called  siang-hing,  which  make  the  Egyptians  also  expressed   them  hy 

the  elements  of  all  their  writing,  there  employing  the  pronouns  of  Aim,  of  kar: 

are  only  about  two  hundred  (Remusat's  and  these  pronouns  were  represented  by 

Grammar^  p.  1,  note  2),  while  the  Egyp-  the  figure  of  an  undulating  line  over  a 

tian  hieroglyphics  amount  to  more  than  serpent,  or  over  a  broken  line.     In  the 

eight    hundred    {Pricis,  p.  267).      The  first  instance,  the  group  represent«i  tbe 

derived  or  composite  characters  of  the  pronoun  Aw,  or  of  him,  which,  in  Coptic 

Chinese  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  was  nev,  or  nef;  in  the  second  instance, 

in  these  are  combined  two  or  more  sim-  the  group  stood  for  the  pronoun  ken,  or 

pie  characters.     The  combination  oflen-  of  her j  which,  in  Coptic,  was  called  nc*."* 

times  is  very  complex,  and  not  a  little  These  teriuiuations,  or   an   abbreviatjoc 

difficult  for  a  learner  to  decipher.     These  of  them,  if  added  to  hieroglyphic  expre»- 

are  called  Aoei-t.      On  the  contrary,  in  sions,  would  make  them  cither  ot  the 

Egyptian,  the  combination  of  proper  hie-  masculine  or  feminine  gender :  "  For  ex- 

roglyphics  is  very  rare;  indeed,  it  scarcely  ample,  the  chenalopex,  that  is,  the  gotir, 

ever  takes  place,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  in  or  the  eggy  are  the  phonetic  hieroglyphir» 

such  a  way  that  the  elements  of  the  com-  expressing  tlie  word  child;  for  both  of 

bination  are  preser>'ed  entirely  separate ;  tlicm  represent  the  letter  i,  which  is  an 

as,  for  example,  in  the  anaglyphs  above  abbreviation  of  the  word  stj  or  Ue  (91m, 

described.     These  striking  points  of  dif-  child):  therefore  if  to  the  bird  or  to  tbe 

ference  serve  to  show  that  although  the  fig-  egg  we  add  the  figure  of  the  serpent,  or  tbe 

u  rati  ve  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  broken  line,  we  shall  have,  in  the  first  in- 

the  siang-hing,  or  original  simple  charac-  stance,  the  group  signifying  son  ofkimy  or 

ters  of  tlie  Chinese,  were  ahke  (for  such  his  son;  and,  in  tlie  second,  son  of  kar,  v 

must  be  tlie  case,  inasmuch  as  both  were  her  son.    The  genitive  case  is  exprewd 

pictures,  or  imitations  of  sensible  objects),  mostly  by  an  undulating  hne  added  to  a 

yet,  in  the  course  which  the  two  nations  group.    This  hieroglyphic  stands  for  tbe 

respectively  chose,  in  order  to  represent  letter  n,  and,  on  those  occasions,  is  takes 

abstract  and  intellectual  ideas,  there  was  as  an   abbreviation  of  the   sellable  m% 

a  great    diversity  ;    hence    tlie    tropical  which   is  the  invariable  tcnninatioo  of 

characters  of  tlie  Chinese,  compounded  the  genitive  case  in  the  Coptic  language, 

of  the  simple  ones,  and  diversified  to  an  The  Egyptians  distinguished  tbe  ibiri 
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igularof  the  present  tense  in  the  these  sorts  of  inscriptions  are  read  hori- 

'  as  we  do  in  the  English  Ian-  zontally  from  left  to  right,  are  phonetic, 

adding  the  letter  5  to  the  word,  and  comprise  some  clwracters  for  parts 

doeSfhe  writes.  The  figure  of  the  of  words  and  raonofframs.    As  yet  the 

rfaich  stands  for  the  letter  «,  is  a  various  attempts  to  decipher  these    in- 

he  third  person  singular  of  the  scriptions  have  proved  unsuccessful. — See 

nse.*'    Cnampollion  has  found  Jlie  A8syrig,n  Wtdge-Character  explained^ 

of  other  hierogljrphics,  which  &c.,  edited  by  Dorow  (Wisbaden,  l^Q, 

e  inflections  of  verbs;  but  they  in  German). — Not  only  the  character  of 

jret  all  accurately  determined,  the  various  alphabets  differ,  but  also  the 

■ive  participle  was  represented  order  in  which  the  characters  are  con- 

ierodyphics,  the  horn  and  the  nected,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 

a.    Toe  pronoun  this  was  ex-  way  in  which  the  writing  is  to  be  read. 

f  a  vase  and  a  perpendicular  The  most  ancient  ways  of  writing  include, 

B  pronoun  toho  or  which  was  rep-  1 .  Cioncedon,  or  column  writing,  in  which 

by  a  vase    and  half  a  circle,  the  letters  and  words  stand  one  under  the 

some  of  the  principal  and  most  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chinese 

grainmatica]  forms  or  phrases."  writing,  and  with  the  Egyptian  hiero- 

made  a  question  whether  pho-  glyphics ;  2.  the  Boustrophedon  (q.  v.),  or 

labets  are  all  derived  from  a  furrow  writing,  which  proceeds,  like  the 

source,  or  whether  different  na-  furrows  of  tlie  plough,  alternately  from 

le  ffradual  progress  of  improve-  right    to    left,  and    nt>m   left  to  right ; 

re  led  to  this  great  invention  3.    Sphienedon,     or    circular    writing. 

Qutual  communication.    If  the  The  various  materials  used  for  writing 

XMntion  be  correct,  the  similari-  have  been  stones,  metals,  bark  and  leaves, 

e  alphabets  in  the  oldest  Ian-  wood,  wax,  ivory,  shells,  linen,  skins  of 

Nild  be  owing  to  the  similarity  animals,  parchment,    Egyptian  papyrus, 

ids  of  men,  and  in  the  processes  cotton  paper,  and  paper  made  of  rags, 

nrelopement ;  but  in  either  case.  The  instruments  for  writing  have  been 

Mtic  characters  were  invented,  chisels,  styles  of  iron  or  bone,  reeds  and 

d  naturally  assume  a  great  va-  quills.    Ink  was  made,  in  ancient  times, 

forms,  bemg  merelv  arbitrary  of  the  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  cinna- 

ich  we  find  to  be  the  fact.    A  bar,  &c.    Down  to  the  invention  of  the 

)le  namber  of  ancient  alphabets  art  of  printing,  the  calligraphers  and  ete- 

such  as  the  demotic,  hieratic  nographers    formed    professions.      (See 

rirphic  f  haracters  of  the  Egyp-  i^enogr€q}hy,)     Of  the  papyrus,  sheets 

M  Phoenician,  Punic,  Etruscan,  {scapt)  were  formed ;  of  these,  roUs  (volu- 

roic  (q.  v.),  Cufic  (q.  v.),  arrow-  mind)  were  made,  wound  round  a  staft*of 


acters,  and  a  number  of  others,  box-wood,  ivory  or  sold,  to  which  the 
are  also  called  by  some  the  ends  ofthe  rolls  were  glued.  Square  books 
(raderr,  because  the    linos  of    are  said  to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the 


y  consist  are  so  put  toother  as  time  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.    (See 

wedge-like  form.    This  species  Manuscripts,  and  PcHttoeraphy,)     It  is 

\  \b  found  upon  some  ancient  highly  probable  that  the  Crreeks  received 

to   of  Perma   and    Babylonia,  the  art  of  writing  from  Egypt,  either  di- 

fr-head  characters  may  be  di-  rectly  or  through  the  Phcenicians.    The 

0  two  principal  classes,  the  Greeks  say  that  Cadmus  brought  them 
nd  Babrionian,  or  the  Median  the  first  alphabet,  consisting  of  sixteen  let- 
lean^  or  which  the  former  has  ters,  according  to  PDny  the  following : — 
96,  the  latter  two  subdivisions,  a,  b,  r,  a.  e.  i,  a,  m,  n,  o,  n,  p,  r,  T,  r.  To 
ian  arrow-head  characters  are  these  Palamedes  (q.  v.)  added  e,  H,  ♦,  x ; 
be  ruins  of  PasargadsB  and  Per-  and  Simonides  (q.  v.)  again  added  z,  h,  t,  a. 

1  the  vaUey  of  Murpb  near  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Samari- 
snia,  in  the  ruins  of  Susa  and  tan  letters  did  not  differ  from  the  Greek. 

aiidy  In  most  of  these  cases,  Ori^nally  the  Romans  wrote  only  with 

0  in  all  three  characters  stand  uncial  characters.     In  the  ancient  man- 

froffd  one  under  the  other.    The  uscripts  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  es- 

D  arrow-head  character,  how-  pecially  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  all  the 

r  tppeare,  except  alone,  on  the  words  are  written  in  uncial  characters, 

indB  of  tiks  and  other  bricks  and  are  neither  separated  by  points  nor 

■  in  the  ancient  Babylon ;  also  spaces.      There  is  nothing  to  indicate 

and  cylindrical  amuleta     All  the  division  ofthe  words.    No  sign  is 
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met  with,  which  might  aasist  in  the  pro-  the  most  diUgeot  inquiiy,  it  doth  not  a|^ 
nimciatioa.     The   signs  of  pimctuatioo  pear  that  the  BritooB  had  the  me  of  M- 
did  not  begin  to  be  uasd  until  the  knowl-  ten  before   their  intercouiae   with  the 
edge  of  2ie  Greek   language  was  lost.  Romans;  and  though,  fiom  the  comiig 
(dee  Winrkelmann's  LdUn  om  Htrado'  of  JuUus  Cesar  till  the  time   when  the 
imon.)    With  the  concjuests  of  Rome,  the  Romans  left  the  island,  in  the  year  4S7, 
art  of  writing,  and  particulariy  the  Roman  the  Roman  letterB  were  ^m'**"*'  to  iht 
alphabet,  were  more  and  more   widely  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  of  opiniSB, 
spread ;  but  great  difficulties  were  found  that  writing  was  Tery  little  practiKjd  by 
to  atteikl  the  attempts  to  write  down  the  the  Britons  till  after  the  commg  ^  8l 
languages  of  particular  countries   with  Augustine,    about   the   year  5S&,    T)m 
characters  adapted  to  another  language ;  writing    which    pierailed    in    Engboi 
L  e.  to  other  sounds.    Such  attempts  were  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  efev- 
iiot  often    made    by  the  Romans ;  but  enth  centuiy,  is  eeneraOy  termed  iSkna, 
when  the  missionaries  spread  themselves  and  may  be  divided  into  &re  kinds;  m. 
through  the  countries   of  Europe,   and  the  Roman-Saxon,  which  is  tctj  ainitf 
found  it  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  to  the  Roman,  and  prevailed  in  En^Md 
writing,  as  well  as  to  prepare  translations  from  the  coming  or  Sl  Augusdne  till  ike 
of  the  Gospels  into  the  various  idioms,  we  eighth  century ;  the  set  Sutoin,  which#Mk 
meet  every  where  with  complaints  of  the  place  towards  the  middle  of  the  ei^idh  eoh 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  impoasibili-  tury,  continued  till  about  the  niidm«f  the 
ty,  of  rendering  the  native  sounds  by  the  ninth,  and  was  not  entirely  disuaedtill  the 
already  existing  alpliabeL    The  reason  is  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  im- 
clear.    In  some  instances,  the  sounds  may  ning-hand  Saxon,  which  camo  Bto  w 
have  been  so  rude,  and  so  little  different  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  csoMh 
from  the  cries  of  animals  (as  is  some-  ly,  when  learning  was  HjffiMM^j  in  Eof- 
times  the  case  with  the  language  of  sav-  land  under  the  auspices  of  ktng  AMM, 
ages^  that  the^  could  not  be  expressed  in  whose  reign  many  books  were  wnda 
by  signs  for  articulate  sounds:  sometimes  in  that  island  in  a  more  expeditioiii  ma- 
the  tones  were  totally  different  from  those  ner  than  formeriy ;  the  mixed  Saxon,  so> 
for  which  the  alphabet  had  been  made,  curring  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  in  the  Iw- 
This  circumstance  has  produced  a  great  ginning   of  the    eleventh    centuries,  ii 
effect  on  the  ortho^phy  of  these  Ian-  many   manuscripts  which  were  wrinet 
guages,and,  in  our  opmion,in  various  cases,  in  England  in  characters  partly  Romu, 
on  the  languages  themselves.      Certain  partly  LomlKudic,  and  partly  Saxon ;  aad 
differences  between  sounds  have  been  lost  the  elegant  Saxon,  which   took  |Jaoe  ii 
in  consequence  of  the  wont  of  characters  England  early  in  the  tenth  century,  iMlsd 
to  designate  them,  as  appears  from  a  van-  till  the  Norman  conquest,  but  was  ncK 
ety  of  tacts.    The  same  complaints,  which  entirely    disused   till  the  middle  of  ik 
were  made  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris-  twelfth,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  tk 
tiaiiity,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascer-  writing  in  France,   Italy  and  Gennsj 
taining  the  true  sound  of  the  native  words  during  the  same  period.     The    wrionc 
in  some  instances,  and  of  writing  them  introduced  into    England  by  >iVilliaB  1 
with  Latin  characters,  are  now  made  by  the  is  usually  called  ^Yorman^  and  is  con- 
missionaries  in  the  South  sea  islands,  &c.  posed  of  letters  nearly  Loiubardic,  wkick 
And  if  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  th3  Latin  were  generally  used  in  grants,  chanefn 
alphabet  to  foreign  idioms,  how  much  public  instruments  and  law  proceediifk 
more  difficult  must  it  be  to  adapt  the  with  very  little  variation,  fi?om  the  Ntf* 
English  orthography— certainly  the  most  man  conquest  till  the  reign  of  luog  E^ 
prc{)osterous  existing — to  different  classes  ward  III.  About  the  rei^  of  king  Ricfand 
of  languages !     It  was,  therefore,  a  very  II,  variations  took  place  in  writing  reconk 
useful  undertaking  of  Mr.  John  Pickering  and  law  proceedings.    The  charters  fton 
to  pre{>are  an  alphabet  fitted  to  convey  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II  to  tfan  of 
all  the  sounds  which  commonly  occur  in  king  Henry  VIII,  were  composed  paiiK 


tlie  various   languages.      This  alphabet  of  onaracters  called  set  duauery 

lias    been  adopted  by  tlie    war  uepart-  mon  chancervj  and  some  of  the  koen 

mcnt  of  the  U.  States  for  the  writing  of  called  court-hand ;  which  three  diflerenc 

the  Indian  languages,  and  by  the  mission-  species  of  writing  are  derived  pwtly  fitn 

ari<'s  in  the  South  sea  islands.   It  is  given  the  Norman  and  partly  from  tne  modal 

at  thr  end  of  this  article.    Respecting  the  Grothic.    The  modem   Gothic  began  v 

alpiiabets  used  at  various  times  in  Great  take  place    in   England  in    the  twelfth 

Biiuiin,  Mr.  Astle    observes    that,  after  century ;  the  old  English  about  the  aaA- 
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s  of  the  fmirtBenth  centuiy ;  and  set  nn  and  ProgresB  of  Writing  (4to.,  1784). 

aneeiy  and  common  chuucery  in  the  The  German  alphabet  was  formed  by 

eline  of  the  aaroe  cenmnr,  and  are  stUl  Kero  and  Ottfricd,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 

ed  in  the  enrolments  of  letters  patent,  ma^e.    German  was  first  written  with 

ttten^  &c^  and  in  exemplifications  of  Latm  letters.    In  fact,  most  writings  of 

soveries :  the  court-hand  was  contrived  that  time,  as  forms  of  laws,  treaties,  &c., 

the  Engliah  lawyers,  and  took  its  rise  were  -even  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  km- 

out  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu-  guage.    The  thirteenth  century  is  gener- 

,  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  ally  considered  as  the  time  when  German 

isn  of  Geoige  II,whenit  wasaTOhshed  characters  became  common,  under  the 

law.    The  court-hand  characters  were  emperor  Frederic  II.    Others  assume  a 

thing  more  than  the  Norman  charac-  later  period.    Germany  has,  as  Mr.  Breit- 

Hi  veiy  much  conrupted  and  deformed,  koph  observes,  but  two  national  alphabets, 

the  sixteenth  century,  the  English  the  (so  called)  fradur  and  the  current. 
irrm  engrossed  their  conveyances  and  Fractur  characters  were  formed  out  of 
|iil  instruments  in  characters  called  stc-  the  (so  called)  new-Gothic  and  monastic 
)ary,  which  are  still  in  use.  The  French  characters,  which  sprung  up  in  the  elev- 
U  their  writinis  by  tlie  names  of  the  enth  century.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
flbrent  races  of  theu*  kings,  in  whose  century,  that  the  current  or  cursive  char- 
nea  they  were  written  :  these  were,  the  acters  were  used  in  printing.  Before  that 
erovingian,  the  Oariovingian,  the  Cape-  time,  straight  characters  only  had  been 
n,  the  Valeaian,  and  the  Botu-bon. —  used  in  printing ;  but  the  elder  Aldus  Ma- 
le manuscripts  written  in  the  uortliem  nutius  (q.  v.)  made  tfpcs  for  the  cursive 
rts  of  Scotumd  and  in  Ireland  are  in  character.  Albert  Diirer  (q.  v.)  at  last 
junacters  similar  to  tlie  Saxon.  It  seems  settled  the  proportions  for  the  German 
ohahle,  that  the  interior  parts  of  Europe  characters.  In  diplomatics  (q.  yX  the 
»«  unmediately  peopled  from  ttie  north-  knowledge  of  the  letters  used  at  dinerent 
a  paita.of  Asia,  and  the  maritime  parts  periods  is  very  important.  They  have 
im  Phoenicia,  and  the  southern  and  neen  classified,  &c. — See  La  JvbuvdU 
saternpartsof  that  quarter  of  tiic  globe.  Diplomatique;  also  Weber's  Essay  to- 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  toards  a  Jnstory  of  the  JM  of  ffrUing  (in 
It  some  Eastern  customs  prevailc<l  in  German,  G6ttingen,  1807). — We  have  said 
■eat  Brittun  and  Ireland,  and  that  many  above,  that  tlie  alphabets  of  Europe,  and, 
ilUc  words  are  still  preserved  both  in  in  fact,  most,  perhaps  all,  alphabets  now 
9  Irish  and  in  the  Welsh  languages,  existing,  are  phonetic  (see  the  article 
le  Norman  characters,  it  is  otoerved,  ChinOf  division  Ckmese  Lan^ttagej  Writ- 
sra  generally  used  in  England  from  the  tnf  ,  &c.) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
ming  of  Williain  I ;  and  the  Saxon  what  articulate  sounds  are  used  to  express 
aneters  were  entirely  disused  in  the  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man.  We 
ry  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the 
t  the  Iriah  and  Scots  preserved  the  an-  article  Fbtce,  and  add  here  a  synoptic  talile 
snt  fbmiB  of  their  characters  till  the  end  of  the  English  elementary  sounds,  as  they 
the  szteentji  century.  The  Gaelic  or  really  exist  in  the  English  language,  how- 
ve  language,  used  in  the  Highlands  of  ever  they  may  be  written.  This  table  is 
iotlanc^  and  the  Hibemo-Gaelic,  are  taken  from  the  article  Sound,  written  by 
•rly  the  same ;  and  their  letters  are  Mr.  Herschcl  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Me- 
nilar  to  each  other;  as  Mr.  Astle  has  tropolitana.  The  syllables  which  con- 
own  by  various  specimens.    The  curi-  tain  tlie  sounds  referred  to,  are  printed  in 

•  will  find  much  information  on  tlie  italics,  where  words  of  more  than  one 
Igect  of  this  article  in   Astle's  Ori-  syllable  are  introduced. 

J  -  Rook ;  Julius ;  Rude ;  Poor ;  Womb ;  Wound ;  Ouvrir  (Fr.), 

*  I  w  Good ;  Cushion ;  Cuckoo ;  Rund  (Genu.) ;  Gusto  (ItaL). 
L        Spurt;  Asferf;  Dirt;  Virtue;  Dove;  Double;  Blood. 

I       Hole;  Toad. 

(  -  All ;  Caugfit ;  O^^an ;  Sought ;  Broth ;  Broad. 
'l^  Hot;  0>mical ;  JSommen  (Germ.). 

I.       Hard;  Jffraten  (Germ.) ;  Charlatan  (Fr.). 
u       Laugh;  Task. 

Lamb;  Fan;  That. 
I       Hang;  Bang;  Twan£. 

I.       Hare ;  Haur ;  Heir ;  Were ;  Pear ;  Hier  (Fr.) ;  Lehiea  (Germ.). 
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10.  Lame ;  Tame ;  Crane ;  Faint ;  Layman ;  Meme  (Fr.) ;  Sladchen  (GermA 

11.  -Zimion ;  Dead ;  Said ;  .^y ;  Ever^ ;  Friend ;  Bee&cr  (Genn.) ;  J^oigner  (Fr.). 

12.  litter ;  Dtmtntsh ;  Persevere ;  Believe. 

13.  Peep ;  Leave ;  Believe ;  Sieben  (G€rm.| ;  CoquHle  (Fr.). 

14.  8;  Mbilus;  cipher;  the  last  vowel  and  tne  first  consonant. 

Drue  Diphthongs. 

1.  Life ;  The  Sounds  No.  5  and  No.  13,  slurred  as  rapidly  as  possible,  produce  oar 

English  i,  which  is  a  real  diphthong. 

2.  Brow ;  Plough ;  Lavien  (Germ.).    The  vowel  Sound  No.  5  quickly  fidlowed 

by  No.  1. 

3.  Oil ;  K&uen  (Germ.);  No.  4  succeeded  by  No.  13. 

4.  Re6iiA:e;  Yew;  You;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  1. 

5.  Yoke ;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  3. 

6.  Foung ;  Yearn ;  Hear ;  Here ;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  2,  more  or  less  rapidlj. 

The  consonants  present  equal  confiision.  different  or  neutral ;  the  former  two  ha? • 
They  may  be  generally  arranged  in  three  ing  a  constant  relationship  or  parafleliBa 
classes :  riiarp  sounds,  flat  ones,  and  in-    to  each  other,  thus : 


Sharp  Consonants.    S.^ett,  cell ;  o.  (as  we  will  here  denote  it]  shame^  mot, 

gjTerm.);  6.  thing;  F.frightj  enough,  phantom;  K.  king,  coin,  qvwer;  T.  ItBt; 
.  papa. 

Flat  Consonants.  Z.  zenith,  casement ;  (.  pleasure,  Jordin  (French) ;  Q.  the  A  ia 
the  words  the,  that,  thou ;  V.  vile ;  G.  gooa',  D.  (/ujke ;  B.  habe. 

Neutral  Consonants.  L.  lUy;  M.  mamma;  N.  Abntty;  y.  hang;  to  wfaieb  w 
may  add  the  nasal  N  in  gnu,  JEtna,  Dnieper,  which,  however,  is  not  propeily  m 
English  sound ;  R.  rattle ;  H.  hard. 

Compound  Consonants.  C,  or  T<r,  church,  cicerone  (Ital.),  and  its  conespoodiBf 
flat  sound  J  or  D,  ^.  je^^,  g'erider :  X.  ealreme,  Xerre< ;  ^  exasperate,  exatt,  jCerm; 
&c.  &€. 

We  have  here  a  scale  of  thirteen  simple  Boston,  added  to  his  proposed  alphabet, 
vowels  and  twenty-one  simple  conso-  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  now  adopted 
nants,  —thirty-three  in  all, — which  are  the  in  some  cases,  is  of  great  interest,  as  8bow- 
fewest  letters  with  which  it  is  possible  to  ing  how  the  vowel  sounds  run  into  oDe 
write  English.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  another — a  subject  which  we  have  bad 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  iliree  more  occasion  to  touch  upon  in  the  various 
vowels,  and  as  many  consonants,  making  articles  relating  to  the  vowels  in  this 
about  ibrty  characters  in  all,  every  known  work.  It  is  to  be  found,  tosether  wkh 
language  might  probably  be  effectually  bis  alphabet,  in  the  fourth  voiume  of  the 
reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to  preserve  an  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aoademy  (Cam- 
exact  correspondence  between  the  writ-  bridge,  18181  and  is  ffiven  below.*  The 
ing  and  pronunciation.  In  addition  to  this  alphabet  itself  is  as  follows : 
table,  the  note  which  Mr.  Pickering,  of 

*  Iq  considering  the  several  letters  by  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  represented,  both  in  our  o«i 
and  other  languages,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  each  of  them  may  be  taken  as  represeotiag,  bo(  a 
single  sound,  but  a  series  of  sounds,  which  series  will  be  more  or  less  extensive  according  lolht 
genius  of  different  languages ;  and  it  will  be  further  observed^  that  each  scries  gradually  rant  mo  ikr 
adjoining  series  (if  we  may  so  speak),  by  such  slight  ajid  delicate  modifications,  that  it' is  a  maumo( 
no  smalldifiiculty,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  in  what  part  of  any  one  series  we  should  drop  the  v«wel 
character  with  which  we  begin,  and  take  another  to  continue  the  sounds  of  the  next  aeries :  im  oikcr 
words,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  point  one  series  ends  and  another  begins.  For  ezaaplc 
if  we  take  the  letter  a,  we  may  assume  the  sound  which  it  has  in  the  word  father ^  as  ibe  middDe  pomi 
of  a  series^  the  whole  of  which  (beginning  with  the  broad  a  in  /all,  and  ending  with  the  aarrov  cr 
slender  a  m  faU)  we  denote  in  English  hy  this  one  character,  thus:-— fall*— FAa<—PAT^—rATt; 
and  these  are  all  the  sounds  in  this  series,  which  philologists  designate  in  our  own  language  1^  Aii 
one  letter.  But  if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  languages,  we  shall  find  various  intermedJale  sooadi 
between  the  two  extremes  of  this  same  series ;  for  example,  between  the  sounds  of  our  a  in  /mBtaAm 
far,  we  find  in  the  French  language  the  d  in  pAle,  mAU,  dec,  which  can  only  be  described,  o«  paper,  as • 
sound  between  our  two,  and  which  is  seldom  attended  to  by  foreigners  in  speaking  Frendi.  ffovr,  if «« 
should  minutely  examine  a  number  of  languages,  and  should  endeavor  to  arrange  accuraiehr,  in  aae 
progression,  aU  the  vowel  sounds  belonging  to  this  series,  we  should  doubtlessoiscover  ia  tWiae  Imh 
guages  many  other  slight  modifications  intervening  between  the  different  members  of  our  Kagfah 
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JkMe  of  the  Mphabei. 

BB  in  the  EDgfidi  words  ybr,  faOur,  &c.  (But  see  the  note  on  the  vowel&) 
as  in  Engiish,  French,  &c. 

ffketamey 
88  in  the  Enjgliah  word  (hen ;  and  also  short  e,  as  in  met,  &c. 
as  in  English,  &c 

Rngiish  g  hard,  as  in  game,  gont,  &c. 
an  as^nration  as  in  English.  £c. 

•8  in  maarvnity  machmt  (or  English  ee) ;  and  also  short  t  in  hiau 
as  in  English. 
'HkeMmeV 

Ae'samel. 

tte  Htmty 
English  long  o,  as  in  robt ;  and  also  the  o  in  some,  among,  above,  &c^  which  is 

equindent  to  the  English  short  u  in  rub,  tun,  &c. 


,  we  cannot  accnstom  our  ears  familiarly  to  distioeuish,  nor  our  oigans  of  speech  to  otter 
b  pvecisioB,  all  these  slicfatly-diflerii^  sounds^  so  we  need  no  distinctive  characters  to  represent 
n  to  the  eje ;  bat  it  will  oe  sufficient  m  nractice  to  have  characters  for  the  principal  sounds  (as  we 
f  call  them)  in  each  series,  just  as,  in  toe  prismatic  series  of  colors,  we  content  oursdvM  with  a 
'  names  to  oenote  one  principal  shade  of  each  color,  without  fruitlessh 


,    mIv  attempting  to  devise  terms 

llworetieal  nicely^  to  oescribe  the  innumerable  shades  on  either  sioe  of  the  prmcipal  one  from 
eh  we  set  out  If  we  now  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  series  a^ve  denoted  by  A,  we  find  on  <»e 
I  of  it  a  series  which  we  denote  by  the  letter  O,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  senes  which  we  denote 
ttie  latter  E.  .In  the  former  we  begin  with  the  sound  of  o  in  nufm,  which  might  be  written  with  au 
Hi  (or  with  a  alone,  if  we  had  be^  accustomed  to  write  this  word  with  that  letter,  as  we  do  the 
rd  ssar),  and  then  we  proceed  to  the  sound  which  it  has  in  more,  till  we  arrive  at  that  which  it  has 
iioee;  wUeh  point  may  be  considered*,  practically  speaking,  as  forming  the  end  of  one  series  and 
beghaing  or  another,  which  is  represented  by  the  letter  U;  and  these  two  contiguous  extremes 
■MBeiiwei  represented  by  o  and  sometimes  by  u;  that  is,  our  oo.  It  we  now  take  the  other  side 
llw  eeriaty  represented  as  above  by  A,  and  set_oul  from  the  sound  which  that  letter  has  in  the  word 


W9  CBler  upon  a  series,  of  which  the  letter  E  may  be  called  the  representative,  beg[inning  with  its 
■d  in  dw  woni  miet,  Ki^cn  is  the  short  soiind  of  a  m  /ate ;  and  this  series,  proceedmg  impereepti- 
ihnmA  various  nidations,  at  lei^th  vanishes  in  the  simple,  unequivocal  sound  of  «e,  whicn  foreign 
ioM  <wnole  by  the  third  vowel,  i.  The  following  table  will  perhaps  make  these  remarks  more 
{Digible : 

Series  of  the  Letter  A. 


iSeries  of  O. 

fAll 
hOrn 

fAr  _*_ 

'^^  fAte 

thErx 

Series  of  E. 

HOaN 
mOrb 
lOrx 
lUuBydte. 

thEre 

thEse 
habIhe,  &c. 

w,  in  writiBg  the  Indian  languages,  it  will  often  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  in  each  series 
mt  vowd  soimds,  to  what  extent,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  or  middle  point  (as  I  have  called 
we  shall  use  dw  same  vowel  character,  or  when  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the  letter  which  is  the 
reaeatative  of  the  next  acjjacent  series.  From  these  considerations  in  the  case  of  the  vowel  A, 
u^  we  have  no  difficulty  m  using  it  to  denote  the  sound  of  a  in  far,  yetj  when  we  proceed  in  the 
ins  lo  the  foil,  broad  sound  which  it  has  in  fall,  we  feel  a  repuniance  (arismg  from  old  habits  in  our 
B  lai^nure)  to  d«Dotinf  that  sound  by  toe  sinele  vowel,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  express  it  b^ 
or  Mv.  If  It  should  be  bought  that  it  might  be  denoted  by  o  (as  in  for),  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
old  oaly  be  throwing  the  same  difficulty  into  another  senes,  and  we  should  then  have  to  decide 
urn,  bow  for  the  letter  o  shall  be  employed  in  that  series,  oo  each  side  of  its  principal  sound  of  o  in 
re  Now  duB  broad  sound  {aw),  though  found  in  the  European  languages,  is  not  commonly  repre- 
iad  ia  Ihaoi  by.  the  letter  A ;  ana,  therefore,  foreigners  who  should  attempt  to  read  any  Inman  Ian- 
igSy  ia  iHneh  the  simple  a  was  employed  to  denote  the  sound  aw^  would  inevitably  be  misled,  and 
■o^MB  dM  B  IB  /aiker.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  better,  m  an  alphabet  designed  for  gen- 
1  BIB,  lo  eosploy  oio  to  denote  this  broad  sound,  and  to  reserve  the  single  letter  a  to  denote  its 
■Bflrt  bniga  sound,  as  in  father.  I  slMuld  use  aw,  and  not  au,  because  the  latter  has  already  the 
■bfiriMd  poBrer  ofa  diphthong  in  the  foreign  languages,  eouivalenl  to  our  diphthong  oto  in  mw,  how, 
Uf  bm  mm,  befaig  a  combmation  not  in  common  use,  would  attract  the  attenUon  of  Uie  foreign  reader 
a  BBW  charBctar.  and  would  not  lead  him  into  error.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  after  much  reflection,  pre* 
iBHig  B  alcsM  ior  the  scmnd  of  aw.  and  then  denoting  the  sound  of  a  in  father  by  the  diphthong  oe. 
I  opBMB  aneh  dimhiishes  the  conndence  I  have  had  m  my  own ',  but  as  my  plan  was  founded  upon 
Imb  of  taUag  the  common  European  sounds  of  the  vowels  as  the  basis  of  the  alphabet,  I  have 
m^  it  wmild  be  too  great  a  departure  from  it,  if  I  should  give  to  the  vowel  a  any  other  than  such 
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P  as  in  Eadiah,  &C. 

R      (tluMmey 

8  as  in  Engiish  at  the  begimuDg  of  a  word. 

T  as  in  EIngliah,  S&c 

U  Engliali  oo,  both  long  and  riiort ;  French  on. 

V  English  v,  German  tr,  Ruflsian  6,  modem  Greek  0. 
W  as  m  English  ;  French  ou, 

V  as  in  the  English  words  jfef,  you,  &c. 
Z  as  in  the  English,  &c. 

A  as  in  ang  (sounding  the  a  itself  as  in  faihtr). 

E  Umgf  as  in  eyng  (pronouncing  the  ey,  as  in  thty);  and  akori,  as  in  the  woid 
^       g^iscn^;  Portuguese  em  finid. 
I    {of^,  as  m  eei^ ;  and  short,  as  in  ing ;  Portuguese  u»  final. 

V  ^^^^.^  ^  otn^  (sounding  the  oto  as  in  own) ;  French  on ;  Portuguese  o»  finL 

Tins  character  will  also  be  used  for  o  short  tuuaUzed,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
same  with  ong  in  cmumg,  as  this  latter  is  equivalent  to  ung  in  Umg,  &e.     8tt 
Walker's  Diet,  Princi^,  No.  165. 
U  as  in  oonr ;  Portuguese  tun  final.  ^  ^ 

To  Sieae  riiould  be  added  a  character  for  the  nasal  awng  or  omg,  wUek 
corresponds  to  our  o  in  for,  nor,  &c.    And,  as  I  have  proposed  to  d 
this  Yocal  sound,  when  not  nasalixtd,  by  aw,  so  it  would  be  most  Mriedy 
fbrmable  to  iny  plan,  to  denote  the  same  vocal  sound,  when  it  is  noMine 
aif  or  mf.    But  perhaps  the  letter  a  itself,  with  the  cedilla  {q),  may  be 

without  inconvenience  for  this  broad  nasal  sound ;  and  we  may  atill,  in  dit 
common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  to  denote  the  sound  it  Ims  in  the  woid 
father,  and  not  the  sound  of  otr.  Fcmt  it  may  be  found,  that  the  first  naaal  soaad 
m  this  table  b  not  common  in  the  Indian  languages ;  in  which  caae  it  would  bt 
best  to  use  the  ample  ^  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 

D^hthoflgs. 

A I  English  i  in  pine, 

AU  English  ow  in  how,  now,  &c.,  and  ou  in  onr. 

lu  English  u  in  pure ;  French  ton. 

TU  to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  iu  may  be  in  the  middle,  of  words. 

Additional  Consonants. 

DJ,  DSH,  or  DZH,  English  j  and  dg^  in  judge ;  French  dg, 

DH, as  in  the  English  words  this,  thai ;  the  i  of  the  modem  Gredu. 

DS,  DZ ;  Ts,  TZ,    English  ts  in  the  proper  name  Betsy ;  German  and  Itahan  z ;  Ge^ 

man  c  before  tbe  vowels  e  and  t;  Polish  c  before  all  the  voweli; 
Russian  7^  These  four  compounds  being  nearly  alike  (as  Mr.  Da 
Ponceau  justly  observes  to  nie),  the  ear  of  me  writer  must  direct  kin 
which  to  use,  as  the  respective  consonants  predominate. 

GH, See  kh,  below. 

ez,  or  OS,  English  x  in  example,  exacL 

Hw,  English  wh  in  vfhai,  when, 

KH,  guttural,      like  the  Greek  Xi  Spanish  x,  g  and  J;  German  eh;  Dutch  giL    I 

have  given  the  preference  to  kh  for  the  purpose  of  expfeeaing  thk 
guttural  sound ;  but  gh,  pronounced  as  the  Irish  do  in  their  name 
Drogheda,  &C.,  may  oe  better  in  certain  cases  where  this  guttural 
partakes  more  of  the  flat  sound,  g,  than  of  the  sharp  one,  k.  It  mny 
be  observed,  that  gh  has  been  already  used  in  some  of  die  booki 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

X8,  English  x  in  maxim,  exercise, 

KSH,  rt  in  complexion;  xu  in  luxury.    Tlie  formation  of  this  combinatioa 

would  oe  obvious ;  but  as  the  sound  is  actually  often  used  in  the  Del* 
aware  language,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  notice  it 

Kw,  English  qu. 
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u,  .  .  .  9B  m  the  En^mh  word  sUdyard;  French  /  mouiU^;  SpniahC;  Por- 
tuguese Ih ;  Italian  gl  before  i. 
HI,  ...  as  in  the  English  proper  name  Bwnyan^  and  the  words  wdon^ 

OpUNOIIy  OCC* 

...     .  in  the  English  word  ihxn ;  Greek  9, 
See  d$,  ai)ove. 

English  ck  in  duxir;  Spanish  ch  in  much;  Italian  c  before  e  and  i; 

German  tack ;  Russian  q. 

as  in  the  Delaware  language. 

as  t  in  fiUaaurt ;  French  and  Portuguese  j ;  Polish  z,  with  a  comma 

over  it  (i). 

truio  Pens.    (See  Pern,  Writing,)  kingdom  of  the  western  part  of  Germa- 

r-NxcK  {yunx  torquiUa) ;  a  small  ny,  bounded  by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and 

MUi  bird,  related  to    and    having  liaiden  on  the  west,  and  bordering  on  hke 

of  the  habits  of  the  woodpeckers ;  Constance  on  the  south.    It  is  of  an  ob- 

»  tail  is  soft,  and  cannot  serve  in  loDffform,  extending  from  Ion.  8°  to  10^ 

ly  asa  support ;  and  it  never  strikes  d(y  £.,  and  from  lat.  45°  96^  to  49^  45^  N. 

in-  of  trees  with  its  bill.    It  also  It  forms  part  of  the  old  circle  of  Suabia, 

widely  in  its  appearance,  the  plu-  and  covers  an  area  of  7240  square  miles* 

being  mottled  somewhat  in  the  It  is  divided   into   four  provinces,  the 

nanner  as  that  of  the  whip-poor-  Neckar,  the  Schwarzwala,  the  Danube 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  habit  and  the  Jaxt,  vrith  a  population,  in  1829, 

idng  its  neck  in  a  singular  man-  of  1,562,033  souls,  of  whom  1,506;270 

were  Germans,   2400  ^Waldenses,    and 

LFiiJLS.    (See  UyUas.)  9100  Jews.    The  religion  of  the  great 

iMSU,  Dagobert  Siffismond,  count  majority  of  the  people  is  Protestant :  mere 

ustrian  general  field-marshal,  was  are,  also,  478,444  Catholics.     There  is 

(f  a  rich  Alsatian  fatniiy,  in  1724,  one  university  at  Tiibingen,  with,  in  1830, 

aving  early  entered  the  Austrian  887  students ;  and  there  is  also  a  consider- 

•^  was  engaged  through  the  whole  able  number  of  lyceums,  gymnasia  and 

seven  years'  war ;  at  the  close  of  high  schools,  with  2187  common  schools 

he  held  the  rank  of  major.    In  the  ( folkschulen).    The  chief  town  and  ro^al 

*  the  Bavarian  succession  (see  Ba-  residence  is  Stuttgart,  witli  a  population 

he  commanded  an  army  in  Bohe-  of  31,000:  the  other  principal  places  are 

id,  in  1779  (Jan.  18),  gained  some  Ulin  (12,049),  Reutlinffen  (10,180),  Heil- 

rover  the  Prussians  at  Hal)el-  bronn,  Ttibingen,  IlaU,  Esslinsen,  Lud-  ' 
The  peace  of  Teschen  (q.  v.)  wigsburg,  Rotnenburg  and  Gmund.  The 
fter  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  On  great  nanirel  features  of  this  countiy  are 
eaking  out  of  the  war  against  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  called  the 
if  Wurmser  commanded  a  division  Black  Forest,  or  Schwarzwald,  extending 
Austrian  army,  and  passed  the  along  the  western  frontier,  the  other  call- 
March  31,  1793.  After  gaining  ed  the  Suabian  or  Wtirtemberg  Alp,  an 
unimportant  advantages,  he  was  insulated  range  of  rocky  hiUs,  destitute 
Ued  ta  recross  the  Rhine,  towards  of  wood,  bc^nning  at  RotWeil,  and  trav- 
Me  of  the  year,  and  was  recalled  ersing  the  kingdom  in  a  north-east  direc- 
» command.  In  August,  1795,  he  tion.  On  these  lofty  tracts,  the  climate 
d  the  armv,  and  captured  Manheim  is  cold  and  bleak  ;  out  the  rest  of  the 
VL  In  the  summer  of  the  next  country  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills 
le  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  moderate  elevadon,  and  pleasant  val- 
ff  and  forced  his  way  to  Mantua,  leys,  which  enjoy  a  mild  and  pleasant  cli- 
lueh  he  threw  himself  Sept.  30.  mate.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dan- 
le  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender  iibe  and  Neckar,  also  the  Enz,  Muhr, 
French  troops,  after  a  siege  of  nine  Kocker,  Jaxt  and  Tauber.  Wiirtemberg, 
I.  After  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  with  the  exception  of  the  two  mountain- 
pointed  to  the  command  in  Ilun-  ous  ranses,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
Nit  died  before  he  could  leave  Vi-  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germany.  It 
of  the  consequence  of  his  priva-  producesthevariouskindsof  grain;  wine, 
lod  Mifllerings  in  Mantua,  in  the  the  best  qualities  known  abroad  under 
if  of  1797.  the  name  of  the  Neckar  wine ;  fniits  of 
LTCiniEmo,  or  WimTEMBERo;  a  various  kinds.  The  niincralR  are  iron, 
24  • 
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silver,  copper,  coal  and  porcelain.  The  tect  This  branch  of  re  venue  was  clMifBd 
BiackForest  produces  abundance  of  pine  with  the  expenses  of  the  govemmeiiL 
and  fir,  considerable  quantities  of  which  Separate  firom  this  was  the  income  of  the 
are  exported.  The  revenue,  in  1830,  patrimonial  estates  of  the  fiunily.  Soeh 
amounted  to  27,8H37,145  guildeis;  the  a  separation  is  seldom  found  elsewhecc^ 
expenditure  to  27,868,136  ffuilders,  the  especially  at  so  early  a  period.  Taxes  were 
public  debt  to  28,604,350.  The  standiuf  to  be  raised  only  when  the  revenue  wu 
armv,  in  time  of  war,  is  composed  of  insufficient.  This  state  of  thinos  hepn 
16,824  men,  the  peace  establishment,  of  with  count  Ulrich,  who  acouired  disdnc- 
4906,  the  contingent  to  the  forces  of  the  tion  in  the  middle  of  the  tnirteeoth  cm- 
German  confederation,  of  13,955.  The  tury.  Germany  was  then  without  a  bead, 
kinff  of  Wiirtemberg  ha^  the  sixth  vote  The  kings  and  emperors  of  Gennaaj. 
in  the  German  diet,  and  four  votes  in  the  from  the  death  of  Frederic  II  (q.  v.)  to 
I)lenum.  The  government  is  a  constitu-  Rodolph  of  Hapsbur^  (q.  v.),  were  taam 
tional  monarchy:  the  constitution  was  shadows.  Ulrich  died  in  1265.  Hf 
adopted  Sept  25, 1819.  The  king  shares  successor,  count  Eberhard,  doubled  tlie 
the  legislative  power,  and  the  riffht  of  im-  possessions  which  he  had  received  fim 
I>osinff  taxes,  with  the  estates,  which  con-  nis  father.  He  had  many  l^ids  with 
sist  of  two  chambers  or  houses,  and  pos-  the  emperors  Rodolph,  Adolphus  of 
sesses  the  entire  executive  power.  The  Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria.  The  em- 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but,  peror  Henry  of  Luxemburg  put  him  tm* 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  males,  passes  to  der  the  ban  of  the  eropirey  and  be  wm 
the  females.  The  upper  chamber  is  com-  attacked  from  all  sides,  so  that  he  fled  to 
posed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the  the  marpave  of  BadeiL  But  Hemy  VII 
heads  of  the  mediatized  families,  and  of  died  in  Italy,  and  Eberhaid  recotered  all 
members  called  to  sit  by  the  king.  The  that  he  had  lost.  His  son  Ulrich  pur- 
lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  deputies,  chased  new  territories,  among  which  wb5 
is  composed  of  thirteen  deputies,  chosen  Tubingen,  (q.  v.)  His  sod  Eberfaird 
by  the  nobility,  who  have  the  right  of  der  Greinery  a  knight  known  all  offr 
judicial  iurisdiction,  six  deputies  of  the  Germany,  purchas^,  during  hia  reign, 
clergy,  deputies  of  seven  towns,  and  from  1344  to  1392,  about  twenty  toww 
deputies  of^  the  sixty-three  bailiwics  of  the  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  a  number  of  ril- 
kingdom.  The  reigning  king,  William  I,  lages,  &c.,  and  maintained  what  be  bail 
bom  1781,  ascended  the  throne  in  1816.  acquired  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
By  his  third  wife  he  has  one  son,  F'red-  free  imperial  cities  of  Suabia.  His  suc- 
eric,  the  crown  prince,  or  heir  apparent,  cessors  continued  to  increase  their  pos- 
bom  1823.  His  predecessor  on  the  throne  sessions  almost  down  to  the  elevation  of 
was  Frederic,  declared  king  of  Wiirtem-  the  Wiirtemberg  territories  into  a  duchy, 
berg  in  1805.  profiting  by  the  spendthrifl  habits  oftbeir 
H^uHembere,  History  of.  The  origin  neighbors,  and  seizing  the  wealth  of  tlif 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wurteml)erg,  more  convents  and  free  cities  when  they  found 
properly  Wiricraberg,*  ia  as  follows.  Lortls  opportunity.  But  the  chief  cause  of  tb*? 
of  Wfirtemberg  aj*e  first  mentioned  to-  gradual  rise  of  tliis  family  was  the  cir- 
ward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century:  cumstance  that  its  territory  remained  un- 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  tliirteenth  cen-  divided.  The  first  division  took  place  id 
tury  this  family  seldom  appears ;  but  from  1442  ;  but  it  lasted  only  to  1482,  and,  l») 
that  time,  the  Suabian  history  is  full  of  the  trraty  of  Mfmsingen,  in  the  sanK' 
theur  conquests  and  com|)acts.  The  counts  year,  the  indivisibility  of  the  territory  Ir- 
of  Wurtemberg  were  not,  like  other  came  a  family  law.  The  emperor  Bilaxi- 
counts  of  the  empire,  originally  officers  milian,  in  1495,  made  it  a  duchy ;  and 
of  the  emi>eror.  They  were  the  pro-  Wurtemberg  became  now  the  name  of  a 
prietors  of  extensive  domains,  and,  by  countrj'.  The  dukes  soon  acquinsdim- 
way  of  honor,  called  counts.  The  empe-  portance  as  members  of  the  empire.  To 
rors  infeoffed  them  at  a  later  period.  Eberhard,  the  same  duke  Who  made  tbe 
Besides  the  revenue  which  they  derived  family  law  just  mentioned,  the  |)eople  ot* 
from  their  estates,  tliey  received  a  con-  Wiirtemberg  owe  the  first  steps  towaid» 
siderable  income  from  convents,  towns  a  constitution  founded  upon  cocnpart 
and  villages,  which  they  agreed  to  pro-  Eberhard harl,  inconsequence  ofafiantlt 

•  Warlemberg  was  originally  the  name  of  a  3"T''  ^,?°^^*^f  ^P"^?*  1^»^  f  ^Vi 

castle  near  Stuttgart.    Hence  it  became  the  name  ^*^  ^"?  settlement  of  public  affaira,  m  1*S. 

of  a  family,  then  of  a  duchy,  and  at  last  of  a  ^^  ^^^  occasion,  it  was  solemnly  sdpulat- 

kingdom.  ed  that  every  thing  done  in  future  by  tbf 
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of  Wfirtamberg  ior  the  advantaffe  that,  from  1733  to  1797,  the  princes  were 
s  eountzy,  should  be  done  with  the  Catholic  Under  tlie  reign  of  duke 
ratkii  of  the  prelates,  counsellors  Charles  Alexander,  a  Jew,  named  Siias. 
eputiesL  The  country  nobUity  was  ruined  the  finances,  of  which  he  was  min- 
ded at  its  own  desire.  Lutlieramsm  later.  He  was  hanged  hjr  Charles's  sue- 
utroduced  imdor  Christopher  (q.  v.),  cesser.  Through  a  rrussian  princess,  the 
brou^  him  and  his  successors  the  motherofFrederic  Eugene,  Protestantism 
nanent  delegations"  (Ending  com-  l)ecame  again  the  religion  of  the  rulers. 
98)  and  the  separate  treasury  acquired  During  the  government  of  Frederic,  tlie 
letenesB  and  stability.  Frederic,  at  French  republic  took  possession  of  the 
arinningofthe  seventeenth  century,  Wfirtemberg  territories  on  the  left  bank 
lybaries,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh-  of  the  Rhine,  and  repeatedly  occupied  the 
ly  attempted  to  overturn  the  consti-  ducliy.  His  son,  subsequently  kins  Fred- 
I,  but  in  vain.  It  was  not  till  1806,  eric  1,  was  indemnified  by  an  additional 
he  government  became  an  absolute  territory,  containing  12,000  inhabitants. 
rcfay,  after  the  constitution  had  lost  He  himself  wos  made  elector,  (q.  v.)  In 
I  of  its  eflScacy  and  estimation  in  the  1805,  he  took  part  with  France  in  the 
ears  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  The  war  with  Austria;  in  return  for  which 
year^  war,  so  ruinous  to  all  Ger-  he  was  made  king,  with  sovereign  power, 
V  was  particularly  disastrous  to  and  received  an  addition  to  hb  territor}-, 
emberg.  Between  167)4  and  1641,  which  gave  him  200,000  new  subjects, 
opulation  sunk  from  about  330,000  As  soon  as  the  empire  was  dissolved,  tlic 
to  48,000.  All  who  were  able  left  new  king  became  a  meml)er  of  tlie  con- 
XNintnr :  great  numbers  were  de-  federation  of  the  Rhine  (see  the  article), 
id  in  battle  or  by  famine  and  pesti-  and,  as  such,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of 
:  towns  and  villages  lay  deserted  France,  except  tliat  with  Spain.  Subse- 
a  ruins.  To  the  Swedes,  under  the  quently  to  the  last  war  between  France 
imiemof  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  and  Austria  (1809),  the  population  of  the 
x>  the  Swedish  ministers  at  Osna-  kingdom  was  increased  to  1,350,000. 
[,  Wfutemberg  owes  her  restoration,  After  the  downfall  of  the  French  empire, 
\i  was  effected  by  the  peace  of  West-  the  king  secured  all  his  acquisitions  by 
L  (q.  V.)  But  the  reign  of  Louis  joining  the  aUics.  Since  1815,  Wftrtem- 
waa  also  a  time  of  great  siiftering  berg,  though  a  small  kingdom,  has  formed 
is  country;  Melac*  and  other  mon-  one  of  the  larger  states  of  the  Oennanic 
burned  uid  devastated  it.  During  confederacy.  Frederic  I  was  a  tyrant, 
eign  of  duke  Louis,  Wiirtemberg  and  that  to  a  degree  which  is  rare  at  the 
inder  the  government  of  a  nibtress,  present  time ;  yet,  like  many  other  tyrants, 
Prance  in  the  time  of  Loub  XIV.  lie  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  judiciously 
rthe  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  promoted  the  good  of  hb  subjects,  where 
)  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  the  it  was  in  accoitlance  wid)  hb  own  objects. 
zy  was  free  from  forcipi  enemies.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded  by 
once,  in  the  second  Silesiau  war,  his  son  William  I.  When  Frederic  I 
;n  troops  marched  tlux>ugh  it ;  and  assumed  the  royal  title,  in  1806,  he  de- 
Charles  took  part  with  Austria  clared  himself  absolute  sovereign.  The 
st  Prussia  in  the  third  Silesian  war,  peace  of  Prcsburg  (q.  v.)  made  Iiim  such 
the  hope  of  being  ossbted  l»y  that  m  fact.  The  people  of  Wfirtemlierp,  in 
r  in  suppressing  tlie  chaml)er  of  the  confusion  of  the  new  order  of  thmgs, 
jea.  But  his  attempt  at  absolute  took  the  oath  of  unconditional  obedience, 
r  was  defeated  by  the  aulic  council  instead  of  the  fonner  constiiudonal  oath, 
e  empire,  under  the  guarantee  of  Only  two  or  three  persons  made  some 
aa,  Hanover  and  Denmark,  and  the  opposition.  But  when  the  king  went,  in 
irnient  became  still  more  limited.  1814,  to  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  some 
duke  at  once  changed  the  character  voices  demanded  the  old  constitution. 
B  administration,  diminished  the  ex-  At  this  congress,  the  king,  supported  by 
)  of  his  court,  and,  during  the  last  Bavaria,  opposed  Prussia  and  Hanover, 
»f  his  reign,  did  much  good.  He  which  expressed  tliemselves  in  favor  of^ 
timed  arts  and  sciences,  though  in  a  the  establishment  of  representative  estates 
what  military  manner.  The  Charles  throuehout  Grermany.  But  he  soon  de- 
wiy  (see  Schiiler^  and  Dannecker)  clared  that  he  intended  to  give  a  new 
Ibunaed  by  him.  The  |)opulation  consdtudon,  and  offered  one  hi  1815 ;  but 
to  000,000.  The  reiigpon  of  tlie  it  was  reiected.  The  represcntadves  of 
oy  had  suffered  by  the  circumstance  the  people  demanded  the  old  constitution, 
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aikl  bid  particular  streas  on  the  compact  ransement  of  the  cooms 

which  it  recogniaed  between  tlie|ieopleaud  made  new  chancea.     Tlie  grand-^nkr 

the  monarch.    After  the  subject  had  been  received  bark  hia  neroditary  atate  of  TW 

long  under  discuasionf  Frederic  waa  on  cany,  and  Wurzburff  waa    icMored   la 

tlie  point  of  cutting  the  whole  matter  Bavaria.     The  grand-duchy  of  W6n- 

short ;  but  death  prevented  him.    A  con-  iHirg  fonning,  at  preaent,  a  DWt  of  ihf 

atitution  ^tm  at  last  agreed  to  bv  king  Bavarian  circle  of  tlie  Lower  Maine,  cob- 

William,    Septcmlier   2l>,   1819.  '  It    is  tains   1900  square   mifes^  with  3MUXX> 

fcHUMle<l  on  comiMct.    {See  Cangtiiuiion.)  inhabitantis  moatly  Catholica.    TliecoaB- 

The  outlines  are  given  in  tlie  preceding  try  is  level,  but  surrounded  on  three  mdm 

imragraph.  by  chains  of  mountains^    The    Maine 

WtazBURG,  Gra.<«d-Dl'cht    of,    has  [lasses  through  a  great  part  of  it.    The 

l)eeii,  mm-e  1814,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  soil  is  very  ^rtile,  and  produces  much 

of  Bavaria.     The  tonner  biithopric  of  grain :  the  vine  is  particularly  cultivatod 

Wtirzhiirg  was  fouiide<l  as  early  as  741,  on  the  hills  of  the  \'a]|ey  of  the  Mainr. 

when  Burchard  ^"os  appointed  the  first  The  best  sorts  of  wine   made  are  tbr 

bishop,  by  tit.  Boniface,  and  tlie  F^rankisli  Stein  wine  and  tiie  Leisten  wine,  which 

kings  endowed  the  church  with  some  are  iirodiiced  only  in  the  neighborhood 

lands  which   were   subsequently  much  of  the  capital,   and    brinj^  coimlefabls 

uicreased  by  grants  from  the  em|>erorM,  sums  into  tlie  country,  which  is  not  rkb 

and  other  acquisitions  made  by  the  hisli-  in  minerals,  and  has  few  nianuiactureL 

ops,  until  the  principality  of  Wiir/.burg  Wiirzburg,  the  fortifietl  caphal  of  the 

was  formed.    A  duke  of' Saxony,  Sigis-  grand-durhv,    with    11170    bouaea,    md 

inond,  liaving  been   electctl    bishop  of  !2 1,800  inhabitants  (Ion.  9^  .'»5'  E.,  laL  H*^ 

Wiurzliurg  in  1440,  his  successors  liore  A^V  N.),  has  a  fine  situation,  ocrupving 

the  title  uf  dukes  of  Francunia.     The  l)odi  Innks  of  the  Maine,  orer  wbirk 

archbisiiop  of  Mavence  was  the  spiritual  there  is  a  bridge  540  feet  kwg.     Anwag 

superior  of  the  bisliop  of  Wiir/burg,  even  the  |Niblic  buildings  is  the  puace  of  the 

afler  the  grant  of  tlie  archiep'isco|ial  dig-  fonncr  prince-bishops,  built  in  1790,  wkh 

iiity,  in  1732,  to  the  latter,   whoife  title  a  lieautifiil  garden ;  at  nresent  generally 

was  prince  of  the  holy  Koiimn  empire,  occupied  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Bava- 

bishop  of  Wiirzlmrg,  and  duke  of  F^ran-  ria.    The  extensive  and  rich  Julius  boa- 

conia.     Thi*   b'iHh(»|H*ir   comprised    1840  pital,  conducted-  in  an  excellent  inanaer. 

squan;  miles,  with  'i50,000  inhabitants ;  with  which  is  connected  a  lying-in  boa- 

and  tlif*  annual   income  of  the   bisliop  pital,  a  lM)tanical  ganlen,  an  anau^miral 

aniouiitfil  to  3(K),00()  piildtTH.     By   tlit^  thi*atr«',  and  various*  rolltTtimiis  is  wrl! 

articir.t  of  tlif  |M'ar(' of  Luiii'viHe  (q.  v.),  knomi.     AnKHig  the   (*liurrh«-s  are  tlir 

til*'  lu^hoprir  of  Wtir/liur^,  with  tli(>  otlirr  large  rathi'dral,  said  to  have  Imvu  ttainti- 

^'  iinniciliiitt'**  errloiaMieal  |H»sses.<tioiiH  in  rd   by  bishop    Bun*hanU    in    the    eigtith 

(■•TMiany,  wen'  iriven  to   Havariu  ilk  nii  r«'ntur>',  but  eiitin'ly  n-luiilt  in  104'2 :  tiir 

iiiilt'iiiiiity  tor  Imt  hv^t  pn»viiires  on  tlie  elegnni     new    minster  ;    tlH'     univrf>ii\ 

Khine,  with   the  exemption  of  a  ft'W  tlin-  rhun'h,  withaii  ob!t«>r>'ati>ry*  on  the  lowrr . 

irii'i>.  amounlinf;  tO'ilH  }u|uan' niileji,  and  &e.      Wur/lMir;:    roniaiii}«   iiuiny    «»t)itr 

rniitaiiiiii:;  :{7,000    inhahit.'Uits   given   to  tine  buildings,  puttjir  aiul  private/    It  hai» 

otIiiT   prinees.     The   la-M   prinee-}ii«ihop  a  g\'nina.'oiuni,  a  rentrnl  si'hool  of  indii>- 

wjis  niniiM'iisated  for  the  h»<«<  of  Wur/.-  try.  a  se  hi  hi]  lor  miilwivf?*,  a  !>winiinifi< 

hurL'   by   an   annual    (Mansion   ot'  t*i(MN.)0  n'IiooK  an  institution  tor  the  blind,  «r\erai 

^uililrrs  Ix'sidi'M  n'(*i'i\iiur  .*i(M^)  pi ildcrs  MMiiiiiari<*t«,theorth(qui'4lit*  11).%.   t*an>hur 

:i«  I'liadjutoritf  the  pruii'«>-hishop  of  liarn-  institute,  a  \t'terinar>  :<ehiMiI.  iumI  a   ur.t- 

Ih  r«'.     H\  lh«'   jN'ai'e  ot'  rp-shur^  iq.  \.u  vi-r-ity,  of  whirh  wr  ••bull  h|H'nk  I»*l.n% 

i-iiiti-hiiteil    I)i-i-4miiInt  *ii».    \f*ii'K   Wur/.-  It  h.'Lsalsoiimnutarturesof  W(M»lli*n  <*h4ji*, 

lior::  wa."*  i!i\i  11  to  the  tornit-r  pnind-ihike  |iMikini:-:;iiu««4*s,leather.e«i|orH,t:lauliiTf«aii. 

Mr'rii-.4-:iii\,  !■'«  nlinaiid  iq.  v.',  who  timIimI  toU'iei'i>,  \r.   Theiin\iirnliii|Miiiihe  M.lin^ 

thf  ilui'h\  ot*  Sal/hiiri:,  which  he  had  re-  is  eoiisidi*nihlr.     Without  the  rii\  i^  xhr 

rii\ii|  111  1**(C{,  with  ih«-(|ijniity  ot'i'lfMtor.  riiaihl  iif  MarienlnTg,  mi  a  hill  4U»  tV: 

!••   \u*>Tri:i:   ami  tin*  elei-iond  titli>  |»u.ss«>i|  hii:h.     From  a  |iart  of  xUis  hi-ight.  ral^^i 

o\iT  til    Wur/hiirL'.     Iiii\aria  was  rom-  iIm'  /^I'.f/r  ■  I  jnI  ;,  ronies  ihe  tniiiou«  1.^!* 

|Mii<iiii|    Utr  thf   Uviti*.      SrptfiiikMT  :tt»,  ten  wine,  aiiil  troin  the  .^^teinU-ri:    ^•hk' 

I-in;,  iIh' iifw  iji'i-ior  joiiiiil  iIm' CiMiffil.  niouiitaiiit,  als4i  near  the  eit},  t'liiiie^  ib- 

enitiiin  of  ihr  Khuie   si"' that  art leli],  and  Sti-m  wine.     The  whole  Hpao-  iM^rupini 

h<««iiMird  thi*  title  iir^'nutd-iliike  of  \Viir/-  h\  the\ine}anls  around  the  rii}  h»  7t\0 

iHirg.     The  iwnt»  of  lrl7,  and  tlie  ur-  arn*s.     Not  l*ar  Irum  lnn\  in  die  furmrr 
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yaunat  of  die  CS8lareiaii%  iB  the  menu-  education  at  Cambridge,  which  be  com- 
bctmy  of  ^awet  printing-penea,  by  pleted  at  Oxford,  and,  on  quitthig  the 
"  Kftnig  and  maer,  woo  inyentea 


univenity,  went  on  his  travels  to  thecon- 
Im  alBaoi  praiB  in  Londoii— an  old  con-  tinent  On  his  return  to  England,  heap- 
rent  Iwa  been  eonverted  into  a  manufto-  peered  at  court,  where  the  reputation  he 
anr  of  power  pteascB ! — ^The  univerrity  iiad  aheady  acquired  as  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
if  Wteborg  was  ibunded  by  the  fifty-  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry, 
UUi  bUiop^  IB  the  vear  1403,  on  the  who  knighted  him,  and  retained  him  about 
noM  of  that  of  Bologna;  but  it  soon  his  person.  In  the  af&ir  respecting  the 
imdL  intD  decay.  In  1582,  it  was  re-  king's  divorce  fix>m  queen  Catharine,  sir 
laMwhed  by  a  biahop  Julius,  who  is  Thomas  narrowly  escaped  losing  the  roy- 
iiMtly  eooaidered  the  true  founder.  After  al  favor,  by  an  indiscreet  expression  of  his 
hnn  die  uniYersity  is  called  Mia.  Med-  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but,  finding  how 
icioe  has  always  flourished  in  this  insti-  the  business  must  terminate,  he  had  suflS- 
ation,  and  mainly  contributed  to  its  cient  pliability  of  dispoeition  to  veer  about 
nmwitationy  whilst  theology  and  philoso-  in  time,  and,  by  a  fiicetious  remark  on  the 

ej  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  possibility  of  **  a  man's  repentins  his  sms 

■uitB^  until  the  abolition  of  the  order,  without  tne  leave  of  the  court  of  Rome,'' 

MTninf  diatinguiBhed  scholars  have  been  so  met  the  king's  humor,  that  his  influence 

f  ufcama  here ;  and,  when  WCurzburff  increased  rather  than  suffered  any  dimi- 

iry  ceded  to  Bavaria,  the  government  of  nution.     He  was  subsequently  employed 

that  eountnr  invited  many  eminent  men  on  several  diplomatic  missions  to  dmerent 

to  flD  its  cnairs.    It  also  established  a  powers,  and  died  in  154L    His  poetical 

Pmffiilint  theological  ftunilty.    But  the  works,  which  consist  principally  of  love 

diangea  which  we  have  mentioned  at  elegies,  odes,  &c.,  and  a  metrical  transla- 

the  beginning  of  this  article,  were  hiffhiy  tion  of  the  Psalms,  were  published  in  con- 

injiirioiia  to  Uie  institution,  and,  in  1809,  junction  with  those  of  his  contemporary 

It  WM  reofganized  accordmff  to  the  views  and  personal  fiiend,  the  earl  of  Surrev. 

oftiieCatlKiliccler^,  who  had  remained  They  evince  more  elegance  of  thought 

6r  behind  the  Epint  of  the  time.     But  than  ima^nation,  while  his  mode  of  ex- 

when  Wfirxburg  was  reunited  with  Ba-  preesion  is  ftr  more  artificial  and  labored 

fwiSi  a  new  m  was  given  to  this  in-  than  that  of  his  friend.     He  must  not 

rftulioo.    In  1818.  Bavaria  received  a  be  confounded  with  a  sir  Hiomas  Wjrat 

eonKitutionj  and  tne  university  has  dis-  who  headed  an  insurrection  in  the  reign 

tingiiiaiied  itMlf  1^  the  cultivation  of  of  queen  Mary. 

cuuatitutional  law,  which,  howeven  has  iVtcherlet,  William,  one  of  the  wita 

fiNind  no  ftvor  with  sovemment.    Since  and  dnunatists  of  the  reign  of  Chariee  II, 

1814»  the  number  of  students  has  been  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  of 

genmlly  firom  650  to  700 ;  sometimes  Cleve,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was  bom 

more.    The  fi>reign  students,  about  150  about  1640.    After  recmving  a  school  ed- 

in  iminber.  are  mostly  connected  with  ucation,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 

die  medica]  faculty.    In  1821,  a  profes-  embraced  the  Catholic  relijpon.    He  re- 

nnlijp  of  French  kiw  was  established  for  turned  to  England  a  short  ume  before  the 

dM  Bamian  subfects  of  the  circle  of  the  restoration,  and,  resuming  Protestantism, 

Rhine.    TEere  is  a  fitcultv  fbr  teaching  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 

poBdeal  economy.    The  litnary  contains  Queen's  coUege,  Oxford,  which  he  left 

abofo  100^000  volumes.    Gustavus  Adol-  without  a  degree,  and  took  chambers  in 

phna  carried  the  whole  library  which  he  the  Middle  Temple.     He  paid,  however, 

mnid  there  to  Sweden.    We  should  also  little  attention  to  the  law,  but  became  a 

meptioD  the  muaical  institute,  in  wliich  man  of  fashion  on  the  town,  and  made 

iiMinictloo  is  given  ipratjs  in  singing  and  himself  known,  in  1672,  as  the  author  of 

plajioi^    Tlie  school-masters  of^Bavaria  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,  a 

ire  here  inatmcted  in  muac.    The  Ba-  comedy.    This  piece  brouffht  him  into 

varim   gofemment   seems  to  patronise  much  notice:  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 

die  new  universi^of  Munich  somewhat  meretricious  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 

It  the  expense  of  Wfirzburg.  was  much  regarded  by  Villiers,  the  witty 

Wtat,  sur  Thomas,  a  distingubhed  and  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 

sonitier  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII,  son  of  made  him  captain-lieutenant  in  h»  own 

■r  Heniy  Wyat,  master  of^the  jewel  of-  company,  and  one  of  his  equerries,  or 

See,  wea  bom  in  1508,  at  Allington  cas-  masters  of  the  horse.    Ho  was  likewise  in 

de^  in  the  ooimty  of  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  great  ftivor  with  the  king  himself;  but  he 

bmily.    Ife  commenced  his  academical  Um  the  king's  countenance  by  a  clan- 
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sophical  profesmnhip  at  an  ioflthatioa  7  vok.  4io,  and  12  toIil  8voy 

called  the  lUuatrioua  Atheneuniy  to  which  Wyttenbach  was  the  author  of 

Wyttenbach   was    preaented ;    and,    in  Phikmpki^  Wg*Mi  (AhmL    1781,  8va); 

1799,  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  of  rhet-  Selida  Prineioum  GfweUt  Buim 

offic  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1819.  with  notea  (1/93  and  1807) ;  FilB 

The  reaun  of  hia  reaearchea  relative  to  ktmi  (180Q,  Sto.)  ;  and  aome  other 

Plutarch,  appeared  in  hia  excellent  criti-  Hia  Opuacuk  appeared  at  Jjejdtm 

cal  edition  of  the  Moral  Works  of  Plu-  1821;  and  there  is  a  life  of  him  bv,^  ' 

taich,  publiahed  at  Oxford  (1795—1810,  (Ghent,  1833). 


X. 


X  ;  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng-  termed  double.     The  CSreek  chandenfir 

lish  alphabet,  ttiken  from  the  Latin,  into  this  letter  were  B  and  {;  and  the  chm^ 

which  It  was  adopted  from  the  Greek.  The  ter  which  we  now  uae  to  deaicnate  X,  urn 

pronunciation  oi  it,  in  the  middle  and  at  their  ffuttural.    From  the  cue 

the  end  of  words,  is  like  that  of  c#  or  if.  that  this  ffuttural  is  the  initial 

At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  has  precisely  xpistoi:  ( Chitl),  the  letter  x  of  the 

the  sound  of  z;  and  the  En^liah  alphabet  alphabet---the  same  in  figure,  but  < 

might  therefore  dispense  with  this  char-  ent  in  sound— acquired  much  importaaBi 

acter  without  any  mconvenience,  except  at  an  early  period,  particularly  in  Uian«* 

where  etymology  requires  it    The  Ital-      ^  j^/».i.   . ^     ^« l 

km.  never  use  Sf  onaccount  of  its  guttu-  ?«""  ^}  <;«"»P<**^  of  the  two  fimGnd 

«d  cbaracter,  which  is  hostile  to  thespir-  f"""  **{  ^^^^,t"^  k-*^***^ 

itoftheirlanguiwe.    When  it  occurs  be-  the  Great  used  it  both  on  his  eoM.  ■* 

tweentwo  vowefc,  they  supply  its  place  Fl't-O;  eM'gn"-    Sevenjl  oUierempwn 

by  M,  as  in  Mas^idro  .•  when  It  immedi-  "n««te«J  his  example ;  and  this  moooM 

aiely  precedes  e,  they  substitute  another  *?™«  ">**•  common  use  with  the  Cbm- 

«  for  It,  as  in  tccdUnte.    In  Spanish,  the  tians^""  on  lamps,  and  other  utensiHn 

letter  *  liad  formerly  two  vei^difterent  '°™'^  *^';-    ^oosUvmme,  howev^W 

sounds,  one  like  that  of  »  or  «,  derived  °'"  T.t°V'u'?  r«'n°8"?''  '•"'.'^ 

from  the  LaUn,  and  another  strongly  gut-  8«»*  ".*«  Christian  ineaning.  It  is  ftoil 

tural,  derived  from  the  Arabian.  At  pks-  °?  ""*='*"»  '^^  '^^  «°"» 5  M^  US  pw- 

ent,  however,  it  is  pronounced  like  s  when  "^'^  meaning  there  is  not  ascertained.  At 

it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  Uke  kt  f*"""*  Y^o  are  unable  to  write  •«  •«- 

when  it  comes  between  two  vowels.  The  ^.u^'omed  to  put  a  cross  instead  of  tfan 

guttural  sound  formerly  represented  by  ^'gn^ure,  or,  at  least,  to  touch  die  pcatT 

X,  is  now  represented  by  J  before  a,  o  and  '"'"  ''''o  makes  tlie  cross  for  them^ 

^  and  by  g  before  e  and  i ;  so  that  it  is  '^"'"^  ^^cn  the  signatures  are  prinai 

no  longer  necessary  to  put  a  cireumflex  ««repr«ented  by  an  V<,  lone  smngi  rf 

over  the  vowel  following  the  x,  when  the  '^^'±  ^"J,  ^,  f°"««*  «  ^^''^  "^ ««• 

,  ^     .    .    .                       A  VI  \       r«.  concluded  between  the  U.  States  and  te 

latter  M  to  be  pronounced  like  fa.     The  i„di„,  n^bcs.    X,  witl.  the  R«niS;  *- 

Germans,  in  words  belonging  to   Aeir  „o,ed  ,e„    being  composed  oftW  T* 

language,  have  generally  resolved  the  r  ,i ,.    v     ta      rr\    ¥    .i_-         . .      ..  . 

intoV^  OTck,,  and'only  when  tlie  ^^J"  jf^nJi^  "nJ^J^T^^'* 

I    •     '•        c»u          1       •  •  •     «u  sigiunes  a  thousand,  and  With  a  daah  offr 

derivation  of  the  word  containm^  it  (x),  ten  thousand.    X  enters  krSyii- 

uncertain,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  ^^ ^^  Roman  system  of  noUiUoT'Sw 

mto  what  lettere  the  x  ought  to  be  resolv-  j^  stands  before  a  letter  deaignatinga  Imt 

ed,  this  character  is  retained.  In  French,  number  than  itself,  it  mi^^tTaubuacK^^ 

z  has  also  all  the  various  pronunciations  when  after,  it  must  be  added :    thus  XC 

of  *,  c#,  gz  and  2,  according  to  circum-  jg  equal  to  ninety  ;  CX  to  a  hundred  aii 

stances.     In  many  cases,  it  is  not  pro-  ten.  X,  y,  z,  are  commonly  used  in  oHlh* 

nouncedat  all,  and  only  indicates  the  plu-  ematics   to    denote  va  iable   quHAie% 

ral  number  to  the  eye.    The  Latins  call  whilirt  the  letters  at  the  begiiming  of  69 

X  a  semivoweL  and  one  of  the  letters  alphabet  are  used  for  the  ''««^tinr 
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fBsappointedniaBterofthebuck-  Ln  1764,  he  drew  up  a  remotutrance  to 
then  lecietary  at  war,  and,  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  tone  of  inde- 
anceDor  of  the  exchequer.  On  pendence  too  decided  for  that  period,  and 
eh  between  the  earl  of  Oxford  which  was  greatly  modified  by  the  aasem- 
Mint  Bolinffhroke,  he  adhered  to  bly  before  assentuiff  to  it.  in  1775,  he 
BstB  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  death  was  appointed  a  defecate  to  the  continent- 
Anne,  he  was  displaced ;  and,  in  al  congress,  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  fol- 
uag  parliament,  took  a  leadiuff  lowing  year,  he  was  appointed,  in  con- 
pposition,  and  signalized  himseff  nexion  witli  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others,  to 
ating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia — a  duty  which 
eDceofthedukeofOiinond,and  was  performed  with  great  ability.  In 
Oxford  and  StrafTonl,  when  im-  1777,  he  was  elected  sp^er  of  the  house 
by  the  house  of  commons.  On  of  delegates,  and,  durine  the  same  year, 
ung  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot-  was  appointed  judge  of  Uie  high  court  of 
ler  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  August,  chancery  of  the  state.  On  the  new  or- 
was  anested  at  his  seat  in  ^m-  ganization  of  the  court  of  e(]^uity,  in  a 
B,  on  suspicion  of  being  concern-  subsequent  year,  he  was  appomted  sole 
t  event;  but  he  made  his  escape  cliancellor — a  station  which  ne  fiUed  for 
messenger.  On  a  proclamation  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1787,  he  waa 
ued  for  his  apprehension,  he  soon  a  member  of  the  convention  which  form- 
rendered  himself^  and  was  com-  ed  the  federal  constitution,  and,  during 
the  Tower^twas  never  brought  the  debates,  acted,  for  the  most  part,  as 
On  reg^ing  his  liberty,  he  con-  chairman.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
is  opposition,  out  on  more  broad,  of  the  instrument  adopted.  lie  subse- 
Jacobitical  feouuda  than  hereto-  quently  presided  twice  successively  in  the 
lenmined  in  strenuous  contest  college  of  electors,  in  Virginia.  His  death 
Diatera  until  his  death,  in  1740.  occurred  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806,  in  the 
by  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  eighty-fust  year  of  his  age.  It  was  sup- 
t,  became,  on  the  death  of  the  ]>^ea  that  he  was  poisoned ;  but  the  per- 
4  of  Egremont.  the  tide  having  son  suspected  was  acquittedby  a  jury.  In 
nt^  to  that  nobleman,  with  re-  learning,  industiy  and  judgment,  chancel- 
to  his  grandson.  The  latter  sue-  lor  Wythe  had  few  superiors.  Hisintcg- 
\ie  first  earl  of  Chatham  as  sec-  rity  was  never  stained  even  by  a  suspicion ; 
'state,  and  died  in  1763.  and,  from  the  moment  of  his  abandon- 
,  or  WiTE,  in  the  ancient  Eng-  ment  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  his  rcpu- 
ms;  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  mulcL  tation  was  unspotted.  The  kindness  and 
cons  had  two  kinds  of  punisli-  benevolence  of  his  heart  were  commen- 
soere  and  wyte ;  the  first  for  the  surato  with  tlie  qjtrength  and  attainments 
evous  offences :  the  wyte  was  for  of  his  mind. 

tieinous  ones.    It  was  not  fixed  WrrrEifBACH,  Daniel;  a  learned  plii- 

irtain  sum,  but  left  at  liberty  to  lolo^  of  tlie  Dutch  school,  who  was  a  na- 

I  according  to  the  nature  of'^tho  tive  of  Berne,  and  was  bom  in  1746.  His 

father  having  been  appointed  a  professor  at 

[Ky  George,  a  signer  of  the  Decla-  Marburg,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 

f  Independence,  was  bom,  in  that  university.    He  afterwards  went  to 

Elizabeth  county,  Virginia.    His  Crottingen  to  study  under  Heyne,  with 

a  was  principally  directed  by  his  whose  assistance  he  published,  in  1769, 

The  death  of  boUi  his  parents  Eptstola   Critiea  ad  Ruhnkenium  super 

9  became  of  age,  and  the  uncon-  nonnuUisLocis  Juliani  tmiacccsserutU  Ani- 

OBKSsionof  a  large  fortune,  led  inadversionesinEunapiumet^^risttcnetum. 

'  aoine  time,  into  a  course  of  This   learned    work  procured  him  the 

ant  and  dissipation.    At  the  age  firiendship  of  Ruhnken  (a.  v.),  whom  he 

,  however,  hb  conduct  underwent  visited  at  Leyden,  and  who  obtained  for 

change.  He  applied  himself  vig-  him  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and 

x>  the  study  of  the  law;  and,  soon  literature  in  tlie  college  of  tlie  Remon- 

admission  to  the  bar,  his  learn-  strants  at  Amsterdam.    He  sub8e(|uently 

ntry,  and  eloquence,  made  him  devoted  his  talents  to  the  ilFustration  of 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  works  of  Plutarch,    and,    in   1772, 

luiion,  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  printed,  at  Leyden,  the  treatise  of  that 

•f  bumsns,  and,  in  the  com-  writer,  De  Sera  JVSiminis  vindicta,  with  a 

(BOX  ofihe  opposition  to  England,  learned  commentair.  In  1779,  the  magis- 

•n  ardent  attachment  to  liberty,  trates  of  AmsUTdam  created   a  philo- 
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ed  to  bis  honor  in  the  citadel  of  Athena,  not  having  been  able  to  learn  tiie  Imgoifi 
He  made  sorao  conquests  in  Thrace,  and  of  the  country,  he  met  with  little  hmbhl 
increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  was  He  ascribed  this,  in  port,  however,  toAi 
&ther  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Aga-  simplicity  of  his  appearance  as  a  InubUi 
riste,  the  niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expel-  pilgrim,  and  resolved  to  adopt  a  diflb 
led  the  Pisistratidse  from  Athens.  rashion.  He  presented  hinmlf  to 
XAviEa,  St.  Francis,  a  celebrated  kins  of  Japan  in  rich  attire^  fan  ' 
Spanish  missionary,  sumamed  the  apostU  with  letters  from  the  viceroy  of  thip 
o^<^  .^ie5,  and  one  of  the  first  disciples  and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  and  wtoh  uA 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  v.),  was  born  April  presents.  He  now  succeeded  paifcu^y. 
7, 1^)6,  in  the  castle  of  Xavier,at  the  foot  The  kins  not  only  gave  him  ptiimieani 
of  the  Pyrenees.  His  father  was  a  gen-  to  preach,  but  also  issued  an  edict  whkfc 
tleman  of  Navarre.  He  was  the  young-  permitted  every  one  to  embrace  the  MV 
est  of  many  children,  almost  all  of  whom  faith.  He  converted,  according  to  hi 
entered  t|;ie  army.  He  himself,  however,  statement,  above  three  thousand  sosk^ 
early  manifestecl  a  disposition  for  study,  who,  twenty-five  years  later,  weie  fissi 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of  faithful  to  their  religion,  though  cntinlf 
St.  llarbe,  in  Paris,  and  taught  philosophy  detached  from  the  rest  of  Chrinendi 
in  the  college  De  Beauvais,  in  the  same  At  a  later  period,  other  misMonaries  oh> 
city,  at  the  time  when  Ignatius  Loyola  tained  still  greater  success.  Xavisr  R- 
entered  this  college  to  resume  hb  studies,  solved  to  introduce  Christianity  huo  Ghi- 
Loyola  was  already  occupied  with  his  no.  He  embarked  with  a  body  of  atkii- 
plan  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  con-  ants,  and  went  to  Malacca ;  but  don  il- 
version  of  infidels,  and  endeavored  to  in-  varez,  governor  of  this  island,  relussdii 
duce  Xavier  to  take  part  in  it.  He  at  first  let  the  expedition  proceed.  Xavier,  bos- 
declined  ;  but,  afler  Le  Fdvre,  or  Favre,  ever,  was  not  to  be  stopped.  He  dopm- 
had  associated  himself  with  Loyola,  he  ed  sJone,  in  a  Portuguese  v easel,  for  Ai 
yielded.  Laynez  (q.  v.),  Salmeron,  Nich-  bland  of  Sancian,  opposite  to  Camoii 
olas  Alphonso,  sumamed  Bobadilla,  and  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  contiDCSl; 
Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  followed.  All  but,  afler  having  made  all  the  prapvt- 
six,  together  with  Loyola,  on  the  day  of  tions  for  his  perilous  enterprise,  ho  ft! 
Assumpdon,  in  the  year  1534,  took  the  sick,  and  died,  afler  a  long  and  paidbl 
vows  of  jioverty  and  chastity,  to  which  illness,  Dec.  2,  1552,  having  spent  MB 
they  added  that  of  making  a  pilgrimage  years  and  a  half  in  his  laborious  nuasioBa 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  devoting  It  is  said  that  he  was  buried  on  the  m- 
tberasclves  to  the  conversion  of  infidels,  shore,  and  lime  put  into  the  grave  to  coo- 
In  cose  of  failing  in  this  attempt,  tliey  same  the  body,  which,  however,  bdof 
were  to  do  such  service  to  the  church  as  allerwards  disinterred,  was  found  entirdy 
the  pope  should  direct.  Towards  tlie  fresh ;  and,  according  to  the  poetical  coo- 
end  of  1537,  they  met  at  Venice,  accord-  ception  of  the  Catholics,  which  appetitii 
ing  to  agreement ;  and,  at  this  time,  their  so  many  legends  of  saints,  a  sweet  odor 
number  had  been  increased  by  the  acces-  exhaled  from  the  whole  body.  A  thati 
sion  of  three  more  persons.  Soon  afler,  time  af\cr,  his  remains  were  deposited  ii 
Xavier  was  ordauied  priest,  and,  when  St.  Paul's  church  at  Goa.  Many  minda 
John  III,  king  of  Portugal,  desirous  of  having  been  ascril>cd  to  Xavier,  be  mi 
propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  his  In-  beatified  by  Paul  V,  in  1619,  and  cm- 
dion  possessions,  requested  of  Ignatius  ouizcd  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1622.  Hii 
Loyola  a  suitable  missionary,  Xavier  de-  extant  works  are  Five  Books  of  CpiidBi 
termined  to  undertake  the  office.  April  (Paris,  1G31,  8vo.);  a  Catechism;  Op^ 
8, 1541,  he  embarked  at  Lisbon,  and,  in  culcu  Ikirtoli,  a  Jesuit,  wrote,  in  iTihf . 
1542,  arrived  at  Goa.  (q.  v.)  According  the  life  of  St.  Xavier,  which*  was  tramlK- 
to  the  custom  which  he  always  followed,  ed  into  Latin  by  Jonuin,  in  1709.  Xiurti 
he  took  lodgings  in  the  hospital,  where  also  published  Vida  iconolagica  del 
he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  attending  on  tol  de  las  IndiaSy  S.  tYanciMeo  ^ 
tlie  sick.  lie  preached,  and  converted  to  (Rome,  1798). 
Christianity  many  heathens,  Jews  and  Xebrc;  a  small,  ihrce-cnasted 
Mohammedans  there,  and  on  the  coast  of  navigated  in  the  Mediierraneau 
Comorin,  at  Malacca,  Travancore,  Mucos-  distinguished  from  other  European 
sar,  in  the  Molucca  islands,  Malacca,  Cey-  by  the  great  projection  of  the  piow 
Ion,  Cochin,  and,  in  1548,  retunied  to  stern  beyond  tlie  cut- water  and  stcri 
Goa,  where  a  college  of  Jesuits  had  been  The  saiis  are,  in  general,  similar  Co 
estaltlished.  Thence  ho  went  10  Japan  ;^ur,  of  die  polacre ;  but  the  hull  n 
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generaily  equipped  as  a  corsair,  the  the  philosopher.    Not  to  offend  the  mon- 

m  constructed  with  a  narrow  floor,  arch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum,  ahout  the 

3  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great  two  hundredth  part  of  one  talent    The 

11,  80  as  to  be  able   to  carry  a  courtesan  Lais  is  said  to  have  tried  every 

erable  force  of  sail  witliout  danger  art  in  vain  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of 

rtiuning.     As  these    vessels   are  Xenocrates.     His  integrity  was  so  well 

r  very  low  built,  their  decks  are  known  tliat,  when  he  appeared  in  the 

reiy  convex,  in  order  to  carry  off  court  as  a  wiuiess,  the  judges  dispensed 

ater  more  readily.     But,  as  this  with  his  oath.    He  died  in  his  eighty- 

»iy  would   render   it  difficult   to  second  or  eighty-fourth  year,  aflcr  he  had 

hereon  at  sea,  particularly  when  the  presided  in  the  academy  for  above  twen- 

rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  ty-fivo  years.    It  is  said  that  ho  fell,  in  the 

B  a  platform  of  grating  extending  night,  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 

the  deck  from  the  sides  of  the  ves-  and  that  he  was  suffocated.      He  had 

rards  the  middle,  whereon  the  crew  written  above  sixty  treatises  on  different 

ralk  dry-footed,  while  the  water  is  subjects,  all  now  lo^tt. — He  is  to  be  distin- 

rcd  through  the  gmting  to  the  scup-  guished  from  another  Xenocrates,  sur- 

The  xel^cs  which  the  Algerincs  named  the  Physician^  who  lived  in  the 

curried  from  300  to  450  men,  two  time  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  and  of  whose 

of  whom  were  commonly  soldiers,  writings  only  one  work,  on  the  use  of 

had  from  sixteen  to  twenty -four  aquatic  animals  as  food,  exists.    It  gives  a 

1.  pretty  complete  idea  of  the  knowledge 

iiA  (from  the  Greek  wordHniov);  thou  €*xisting  of  tlie  natural  history  of 

ts  which  were  given  guests  among  fishes  and  shell-fish. 

reeks  and  Romans.    The  Roman  Xekophakes  ;   a  Greek  philosopher, 

mmatist  Martial  (q.  v.)  inscribed  the  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 

uth  book  of  his  epigrams  zento.  srliool.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Py- 

Bure  a  number  of  distichs  dedicated  tlmgoras  and  Anoximander,  and  is  said  to 

friends  and  patrons,  and  each  con-  have  attained  to  the  ago  of  a  hundred 

praise  or  blame  under  the  head  of  years.    Having  been  Imnished  from  his 

subject  connected  with  the  table,  native  city,  Colophoq,  he  went  to  Sicily, 

0^8  Musenalmanach  for  the    year  and  thence  to  Gnecia  Magna.    He  settled, 

(Tubingen)  contained  more   than  about  53G  D.  C,  at  Elca ;  and  hence  his 

lundred  distichs  l)earing  the  same  s}'stem,  and  the  school  which  he  founded, 

and  having  reference  principally  to  derive  their  name.    He  did  not  remain 

len  existing  state  of  literature  in  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  prede- 

my.    They  are  ascribed  to  Schiller  cefson  in  philosophy,  but  made  new  in- 

otne.  quiries  into  the  nature  of  things.    He  at- 

f OCRATES ;  an  ancient  philosopher,  tacked,  in  his  siUij  the  mythological  fables 

n  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the  of  the  gods  given  by  Homer  and  Hesiod, 

of  Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gain-  and  incline<l  to  an  ideal  {wntheism.    His 

rhoiigh  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  dis-  chief  doctrines  are  these:    All  Being  is 

»D,  he  supplied  the  defects  of  nature  one,  unchaiignable,  and  perfect :  this  Be- 

iwcaricd    attention    and    industry,  ing  is  called  God.    He  is  not  to  be  repro- 

Mteemed  him  much  ;  but  his  want  seiited  under  any  human  form ;  but  all 

ished  manners  oflen  called  forth  his  furins  proc^icd  from  him,  and  he  is  able  to 

rt  advice  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  do  cvcr>'  thing.    The  apparent  variety  of 

ivelled  with  Pkito  to  Sicily,  and  afler  thiiijis  is  not  real.    He  is  said  to  have 

4th  went  with  his  fellow  scholar  mahituiuod  that  every  thing  originated 

tie  to  Ama  Minor,  but  soon  returned,  from  earth  and  water,  and  to  have  con- 

icceeded  "Speusippus  in  the  school  sidcrt^l  the  moon  an  inhabited  body.    He 

ito,  aliout  339  years  B.  C.    He  was  denied  the  possibility  of  predicting  future 

kable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  re-  event?,  and  asserted  that  there  is  much 

i  that  his  pupils  should  be  acquaint-  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world.    In 

th  mathematics  before  they  came  general,  he  complained  of  the  uncertainty 

bis  care.  He  even  rejected  some  of  human  knowledge.    Of  his  poems,  in 

lad  not  that  qualification,  saying  that  which  he  treated  of  philosophical  and 

lad  not  yet  found  the  key  of  pliilos-  other  subjects,  wo  have  only  fragments 

He  recommended  himself  to  liis  contained    in    the  works  of  AthcnHius, 

not  only  by  precepts,  but  more  Plutarch,  and  otheis.    The  fragments  of 

fully  by  example.    Alexander  sent  his  didactic  poem  nrpi  *iwcw«  iiave  been 

of  his  friends  with  fifty  talents  for  collected  in  the  Poetis  pkUosopkiea  of 
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Stephaiius ;  subsequently,  and  more  com-  so  excellent  a  writer.^    Xenopboo  after- 

Sletely,  by  Fulleborn,  and  recently  by  wards   accompanied  the    8|iaTtan    kiDg 

irandis,  German  philologists.                  '  Agesilaus   to    Asia,   on    his    ezpeditmi 

Xenophon  ;  a  celebrated  historian  and  against  the  Persians.     He  enjoyed  bb 

ffeneral,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about  450  confidence;  be  fought  under  his  atoDdaid, 

B.  C.      He  lived   during   a   period   in  and  conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic 

which  the  greatest  political  and  intellect-  provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 

ual  excitement  existed  at  Athens,  and  in  oncea.    His  fame,  however,  did  not  c»- 

which  the  most  distinguished  men,  of  cape  the  aspersions  of  jealousy:  be  w» 

whom  he  was  one,  appeared  on  the  stage,  publicly  banished  from  Athens  for  aceom- 

Xenophon  was  a  favorite  disciple  of  me  panying  Cyrus  against  bis  brother;  and, 

immortal  teacher  of  wisdom,  Socrates;  and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 

from  his  writings,  especially  his  Apology,  Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the   Lacedvino- 

and    the    Memorabilia   of  Socrates,  we  nians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olyin|Ni. 

learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  Socratic  phi-  In  this  solitary  retreat,  be  dedicated  fail 

losophy.    Xenopbon  was  less  a  specula-  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and,  as  be  bad 

tive  tban  a  practical  philosopher.     He  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditioaii 

dedicated  himself  to  that  state  in  which  he  l)cgan  to  adorn  the  country  which  mr- 

he  was  born,  and  fought,  together  with  rounded  Scillus.    He  built  a  magnificcai 

his  teacher,  in  the  Pelojionncsian  war.  temple  to  Diana,  in  imitation  of  that  of 

When   the    Persian    prince,  Cyrus  the  Ephesus,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in  ni- 

Younger  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to  ral  employments,  or  in  hunting  in  the 

the  founder  of  the  monarchy),  contended  woods  and  mountains.     His  pe^eliil  oe- 

with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne-  cupations,  however,  were  soon  disturbed 

mon  for  the  throne,  the  Laced»monians  by  a  war  which  arose  between  the  Lae^ 

sent  him  auxiliaries,  among  whom  Xeno-  dsemonians  and  Elis.    The  sanctity  cf 

phon  served  ns  a  volunteer.    He  became  Diana's  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of 

a  favorite  of  Cyrus,  who  was  defeated  the  philosopher,  were  disregarded;  and 

and  lost  his  life  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  Eleans  fitmi  bii 

The  principal  officers  of  the  auxiliary  ar-  favorite  spot,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corioli 

my  having  been  likewise  killed  in  battle,  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  eicbty-aef- 

or  taken  prisoners  by  artifice,  and  then  put  enth  year  of  his  age.     Iksides  the  worb 

to  death,  Xenophon  was  selected  to  com-  already  mentioned,  Xenophon  wrote  the 

mand    the    Greek    forces,    10,000    njen  Haiiquet  of  the  Philosophens  a  roonlfr 

strong.    They  were  in  a  most  critical  sit-  part  of  a  composition  of  Plato,  and  sererd 

uation,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  smaller  works,  relating    to    agricuhurr, 

above  two  thousand  mil^s  from  home,  politics,  and  the  science  of  war;  abo  a 

without  cav^ry,  surrounded  by  enemies  histor}'of  the  Greeks,  in  seven  books,  and 

and  innuiiiorabie  difficuhies;  but  Xeno-  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucyd- 

phon  was  able  to  inspire  them  with  con-  ides,   down  to  the   battle    of  Mantinca; 

lidonce,  to  repress  insulK>rdination,  ond  to  and  the  Life  of  Cyrus  the   Elder,  more 

lead  them  home  to  Greece.  They  march-  known   under  the  name  of  Cyropsdia. 

ed  1155  jMirasangs,  or  34,050  stadia,  in  This  celebrated  production  is  not  a  mJ 

yi5  days.     This  retreat  is  famous  in  the  hisior>',  but  rather  a  historical  novel.    It 

history  of  war.     It  has  been  compai*cd  to  contains  Xenophon's  ideas  respecting  tbe 

various  retreats  in  modem  times;  for  ex-  best  form  of  government;  and  the  biogn- 

ample,  that  of  Moreau,  in  the  south  of  phy  of  the  greatest  ruler  known  at  thai 

Gennuny  ;  but  the  circumstances  are  too  time  is  embellished  to  illustrate  the  wri- 

different  to  admit  of  any  pro|>cr  parallel  tor's  principles.     Xenopbon   considered 

being  drawn.    Xenophon  himself  has  de-  the  monarchical  form  of^  government  the 

scril)ed  this  retreat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  best  ;  and    his  purpose  seems  to  have 

the  whole  expetiition  of  the  younger  Cy-  been  to  recommend  it  to  his  countrynieo. 

ru}(,   in    his  Anabasis^   which   has  l>ern  His  style  in  general,  and  particulariy  in 

geographically  illnstrated,  pfirticularly  by  this  work,  is  a  model  of  ele^nt  simplicity. 

James  Rennell.    That  Xenophon  isactu-  Xcnojihon  is  therefore  one  of  tliose  cla*- 

olly  the  author  of  this  work   has  Injen  sics  which  are  particularly  selected  fcr 

proved  by  C.  VV.  Kriiger  (author  of  the  the  instniction  of  youth,  though  his  philo- 

Fiia  Xenophtmiis),  in  his  work  Z>e  ^uM«n-  sophical  works  are  not  proper  for  begia- 

tia  et  Intefrriiate  JInabaseos  XenophoniefB  ners.    The  Greeks  esteemed  his  merit  si 

(Halle,  1824).    The  ex{)edition  might  have  a  writer  so  high  that  they  calletl  him  the 

been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  very  imperfectly  ♦*  Greek  bee,"  and  the  "  Attic  muse."  Hia 

known,  had  not  the  Grecian  general  been  works  have  been  often  published, 
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)1y  tud  togathcr.    The  most  recent  Xerxes  was  born  after  that  erent,  and 

ioDB  are  1^  Schneider  and  Weiake.  the  son  of  Atoesa,  daughter  of  Cyrus. 

niera  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  This  preference  caused  no  struggle  be- 

mu  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  great  a  tween  the  brothers.    After  havmg  sub- 

leoenl,  so  excellent  a  writer,  imd  so  dued  Eejrpt  in  a  single  campaign,   he 

imiable  m  philosopher. — ^Another  Xeno-  thought  himselfable  to  execute  the  plan  of 

wholly  an  amaloiy  poet,  lived  towards  the  conquering  Greece,  which  had  been  al- 

i^gimiing  of  the  third  century  A.  D.,  reachr  conceived  by  his  father.   He  collect* 

ifMi  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  wrote  a  ed  for  this  purpose  on  immense  army. 

mle  called  the  Ilistoiy  of  Habrocomes  and  The  historians  estimate  it  at  a  million  of 

Inthia.  men.  In  all  probabilitv,  the  Greeks  great^ 

XaaxB,  Francis  ;  a  Spanish  historian,  exaggerated  the  number  of  their  enemies; 
)Hio  aoeompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  and  tne  train  of  women  and  slaves,  who 
if  Peru,  and  acted  as  his  secretary.  By  followed  the  army,  mode,  at  least,  half  of 
«der  of  the  conqueror,  he  addressed  a  its  numerical  amount :  still,  however,  the 
letailed  account  of  this  great  expedition  power  of  Xerxes  vraB  beyond  all  com- 
o  Charles  V.  The  work  of  Xeres  ap-  parison  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Mwad  at  Salamanca  in  1547,  folio,  under  But  these  fought  for  their  home  and  their 
be  tkle  Conqwisia  del  Piru :  Vcrdadera  freedom,  and  the  Persian  soldiers  were 
Beiaabfi  de  la  Conquitia  del  Piru  y  de  la  hirelings.  By  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
^wsimaadd  CtatoUamadalaJSTueva  Cos-  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont.  The 
iBOf  Slc  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  at  Greeks  awaited  their  enemy  on  the  fix>n- 
be  end  of  Oviedo's  Natural  Historv  of  tier  of  their  country,  in  the  pass  of 
be  IndtesL  The  work  of  Xeres  has  been  Thermopylae,  (q.  v.)  After  the  heroic 
nuislated  into  Italian,  and  inserted  by  Leonidos  had  fallen  with  his  Spartans 
lamusio  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Col-  (see  Leonidos^  and  EphiaUesX,  Xerxes 
eedoo  of  Travels  and  Voyages.  Not-  pressed  forward,  and  burned  Athens, 
rithslandiiig  the  great  partiality  of  Xeres  which  had  been  forsaken  by  its  in- 
br  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  his  history  is  habitants.  The  first  naval  battle  between 
mpoitant,  as  be  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  two  powers,  at  Artemisium,  hod  been 
iver^  thing  he  relates,  and  took  on  active  undecisive ;  but  it  inspired  the  Greeks  with 
Mfft  lo  the  war  which  decided  the  fate  of  new  confidence ;  and  the  second  naval  ac- 
hat beautiful  country.  tion,  at  Salamis  (q.  v.),  in  which,  if  we 

Xxaas  DK  LA  Fronteoa  ;  a  town  of  believe  the  Greek  historians,  two  thousand 

S|jaiii,in  Seville,  on  the  Guodalete;  fifteen  Persian    vessels   were    en^raged  against 

mlee  north-north-east  of  Cadiz,  ond  thir-  three  hundred  and  eighty  Greek,  eventii- 

y-two  south  of  Seville  ;   Ion.  6°  15^  W. ;  ated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.   Xerxes 

Bt.36^4PN.;  popubtion,  between  twenty  now  quitted  Greece,  leaving  behmd  him 

md  thirty  thousand.    It  is  pleasantly  situ-  his   l)est  general,  Mardonius,  who,  not 

ied,  surrounded  with  walls,  the  streets  long  after,  was  entirely  beaten  at  Platsen*. 

irider  than  those  of  Cadiz,  clean    and  Xerxes  himself  returned  from  his  expe- 

watlrpaved,  and  some  of  the  houses  splen-  dition  in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 

Ed.    It  ia  an  ancient  town,  supix)sed  to  be  The  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont 

mikonthesiteofAstaRegia.  Inthoenvi-  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  passed  the 

iH  is  produced  the  wine  called  shenyy  a  strait  in  a  small  fishing  l)oat.    He  now 

mniptiOD  of  Xeres.    Some  sweet  wmes  cave  himself  up  to  debauchery :  his  con- 

ire  also  produced  in  this  neighborhood,  of  duct  offended  his  subjects,  and  Artoba- 

irfaich  toe  best  known  is  the  rino  finto,  or  nus,  the  captain  of  hisguards,  conspired 

)ad  wine.    The  country  around  is  very  against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his 

brtile,  and  the  climate  deliglitfuL^Near  bed,    in    the   twenty-first   year   of  his 

Ua  town  a  battle  was  fought  between  reign,  about  465  years  before  the  Christian 

die  Moon  and  Goths,  in  712,  in  which  era.    The  personal  accomplishments  of 

Kodeiic,  the  last  king  of  the  Gotlis,  lost  Xerxes  have  l)een  commended  by  an- 

fail  Bie.  cicnt  authors ;  and  Herodotus  observes, 

XuuBS  Wi5K.    (See  Sherry,)  that  there  was  not  one  man  among  the 

Xxazss  I,  king  of  Persia,  famous  for  millions  of  his  army,  that  was  equal  to 

bb    inMUCcessful    attempt    to    conquer  the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  or 

Qneee,  began  to  reign  in  485  B.  C,  and  that  was  as  worthy  to  preside  over  a  gjeat 

WH  die  seooDd  son  of  Darius  Hystospes.  and  extensive  empire.    Justin  exclaims, 

[&  Tj    He  was  preferred  to  his  brother  that  the  vast  armament  which  invaded 

/btwasuMS,  who  hod  been  bom  before  Greece  vras  without  a  head.    It  is  said 

Us  ftdierwaiiatfod  to  the  throne;  while  of  Xerxes,  tliat,  when  he  reviewed  his 

25* 
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army  from  a  stately  tlirone  in  the  plains  emperor  Maximilian  I,  had  married  J»- 
of  Asia,  he  suddeulv  shed  tears  on  the  anna,  the  only  daugbterof  FerdJoand  the 
recollection  that,  of  the  multitude  of  men  Catholic  of  Arragon,  and  of  Isabella  of 
whom  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  Castile.  AAer  the  death  of  the  latter, 
hundred  ^ears,  none  would  be  living.  He  Philip  received  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
is  also  said  to  have  ordered  chains  to  be  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  sole  heiress  of 
thrown  into  tlie  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be  her  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  disputes 
whipped,  because  the  first  bridge  which  between  him  and  his  father-in-law,  whidi 
he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont  bad  been  were  composed  by  Xirocues.  Afler  Phil- 
destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a  channel  ip's  early  death  (1506),  Ferdinand  beeanie 
through  mount  Athoe,  and  saw  his  fleet  regent  of  Castile,  for  his  grandson,  aAer- 
Hiil  in  a  place  which  before  was  dry  wards  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  wai  a 
ffround.  The  very  rivers  are  said  to  have  minor.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  much 
been  dried  up  by  his  army  as  he  advanced  assisted  by  Ximenes.  Ximenes  nowrecehr- 
towards  Greece,  and  the  cities  which  he  ed  from  the  pope  the  cardinal's  hat,  ms 
entered  reduced  to  want  and  poverty.  appointed  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  sad 

Xerxes  II  succeeded  his  father,  Ar-  had  a  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  et^. 

taxerxes  Longimanus,  on  the  throne  of  But  as  he  knew  Ferdinand's  jealous  di»> 

Persia,  about  425  years  B.  C,  and  was  position,  he  lefl  the  court,  and  returned  to 

assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  his  archbishopric    The  conversion  of  the 

by  his  brother  Sogdianus.  Moont,  and  the  plan  of  wresting  8000 

XiMEXEs,    Francisco,    cardinal,  arch-  provuices  from  tliese  unbelieYers,  paitkii* 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  tarly  occupied  his  attention.     With  this 
Spain,  a  great  statesman,  to  whom  Spain  view,  he  formed  the  project  of         '"" 
is  very  much  indebted,  was  bom  in  1437,  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  take  the 
at  Torrelaguno,  a  small  village  in   Old  of  Oran,  which  was  in  the  posse 
Castile,  where  his  father  was  a  lawj'cr.  the  Moors.    He  apotied  the  income  oT 
He  studied  at  Salamanca,  travelled  after-  his  archbishopric  ((100,000    ducatB)|  tbt 
wards  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  papal  bull,  richest  in  Europe,  to  this  purpose.   A 
which  secured  to  him  the  first  vacant  mutiny  which  arose  among  a  piut  of  Iv 
benefice  in  Spain.    The  archbishop  of  troops,  who  disliked  the  idea  of  baviDf  & 
Toledo  refused  to  give  him  any  place ;  and,  clergyman  for  their  leader,  he  suppresnd 
Ximenes  having  manifested  irritation  up-  immediately  by  strict  measures.     In  Maj, 
on  this  refusal,  he  caused  liim  to  be  im-  1501),  he  landed  on  the  coost   of  AfHca. 
prisoned.     Ximenes,  nevertheless,  recov-  In  the  dress  of  an  archbishop,  over  whicb 
ered  his  freedom,  and  the  cardinal  Gon-  he  wore  a  suit  of  armor,  surrounded  bv 
zalez  Mcndoza,  bishop  of  Sigucn^a,  op-  priests  and  monks,  as  if  in  a  religioiki 
pointed  him  his  grand  vicar.     He  af\er-  procession,  he  led  the  land  forces.     A  ha:- 
wards  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  be-  tie  soon  followed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
came   father  confessor  to  queen  Isabella  Oran,  in  which  the  Moors  w^ere  defeated 
of  Castile,  and,  in  1495,  archbishop  of  To-  The  fortress  was  immediately  taken,  tad 
ledo.     He  did  not  accept  this  dignity  till  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.     Xhucnc? 
after  many  refusals,  and  an  express  com-  caused  Oran  to  be  fortified  anew,  chani^d 
mand  from  the  pope.     As  an  archbishop,  the  mosques  into  churches,  and  tlien  re- 
lie  was  very  zealous,  conducting  as  a  fa-  turned   as  a  conqueror  to   Spain,  what 
thcr  towards  the  poor,  abolishing  a  mul-  Ferdinand     received    him    with    much 
titudeofa!)uses,  and  adhering  steadfastly  to  pomp.     When   the   latter  died,  in  1516, 
his  resolution,  that  the  public  offices  should  tus  grandson   Charles  being  still  a  mi- 
be  filled  with  honorable  and  well-quali-  nor,  Ximenes  became  regent  of  Spsia. 
fied  men.     He  gave  excellent  rules  to  tlie  and  eflfected    many    important    changes 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and,  in  spite  of  all  during  his  rcwncy,  which  continued  ooly 
opj)osition,  effected  a  reform  in  the  men-  two  years.     He  brought  the  finances  intt 
dicant  orders  of  Spain,  founded,  in  14f>9,  order,  paid  the  crown  debts,  and  resMtd 
a  university  at  Alcala  de  Henarcs,  and  the  royal  domains  which  had  be^  aliea- 
undertook,  some  years  af\er,  an  edition  of  ated.  *  He  humbled  the  Spanish  nobtlitT. 
the  Old  Testament  in  six  languages.  (See  who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  priJc 
*"■'*'""                     """'**  "                        laws  to  br 

mifitnj 

footing.    AUIhi 

His  activity  was  also  displayed  in  other  plans  and  conceptions  were   gieaL    He 

ways.    Dissensions  prevailed  in  the  royal  possessed  great  sagacity    and    fii 

&mily.    Philip  of  Austria,  son   of  the  was  slow  in  decision,  but  quick  in 
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tkm.    The  Spanish  eabioot  was  much  in-  a  poem  called  CUsar  au  Shud  Romam; 

dehted  to  mm  for  the  coDnderation  in  and  another,  in  which  he  illustrates  the 

which  it  was  held  in  Europe  for  a  long  idea,  that  tliescienceacontributed  as  much 

time  after  his  death.    We  have  already  to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV,  as  ho  did  to 

mentioned  that  he  was  a  )>atron  of  sci-  their  progress.    Two  iXtccmr^  of  his,  one 

enoe.    He  was  truly  a  great  man.    He  in  praise  of  Voltaire,  the  otlier  on  the  in- 

has  been  accused, .  not  entirely  witliout  fluence  of  Boileau  on  his  century,  are 

foutidadon,  of  pride,  severity,  and  even  esteemed.    He  also  wrote  Ldbre9  9ur  la 

cmelty ;    but  circumstances    sometimes  JSTouvelU  HdoUe  dt  J,  J,  Rousstau,    His 

rendered  such  conduct  necessary :  his  se-  works  appeared  in  1772  and  1798 ;  the 

reritj  was  particularly  directc^l  against  later  ones  under  the  tide  of  CodxcilU  cTtm 

theanccance  of  the  nobility  of  the  king-  VieiUard,    Ximenes  was  a  friend  of  the 

dom.    Upon  various  occasions  he  showed  revolution,  but  witliout  passion  or  selfish- 

a  benevolent  spirit    Upon  his  entrance  ncss.    He  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings, 

into  Oran,  when  he  saw  the  numerous  nor  did  he  hold  any  office.     His  last 

corpaes  of  the  Moors  who  had  fallen,  he  work  is  Discours  au  RoL    He  died  at 

shed  tears.    "  They  were  unbelievers,"  Paris  in  1817. 

said  be, "  but  men,  who  might  have  been        Ximenes,  Leonardo ;  a  distinguished 

bn>ugfat  to  Christ.    Their  death  has  de-  mathematician,  who  died  in  Florence  in 

priTM  me  of  the  principal  advantage  of  178G,  in  his    sixty-fifth  year.     He  did 

this  victor}'."  He  died  in  1517.  IIislife,and  much  for  hydraulics  and  astronomy, 
his  administration,  have  been  the  subject        Xifhias.    (See  Sword-Fish,) 
of  Tftrious  works. — See  HisUnrt  du  Cardi-        Xuthus  ;  the  third  son  of  Hellen  and 

nol  XmhteSfparFl^chieTf  Evique  de  Ntsmes  of  Orscis.    As  he  was  passed  over  by  hia 

(Amsterdam,  1700),  and  the  JEstont  von  father  in  the  partition  of  his  lands,  and 

dem  SlaaUminisUrio  dts  Cardinal  Ximt-  his  brotliers  expelled  him  from  Thessaly, 

net  (Hamburg,  1791).  he  went  to  Attica,  where    he   assisted 

XiMKivKs,  Augustin  Louis,  marquis  de,  Erictheus  against  the  Eleusinians,  and 

n   well-known  French  poet,  descended  married    his   daughter    Creusa.    (q.   v.) 

firom  a  fiunil^  originally  Spanish,  was  But  he  was  driven  awav  again  by  his 

bom  in  Faris  m  17S^.    He  was  a  soldier  brothers-in-law,  after  he  had  founded  the 

in  hia  youth,  and  fousht  at  the  battle  of  four  cities  of  Attica.     His   sons  were 

Fontenai  (May  11, 1745).  He  then  became  Achsus  and  Ion.  (q.  v.) 
the  associate  of  the  most  distinguished        XTLOoaAPHT   (nrom  (vXoy,  wood,  and 

French  moMma  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ypaM»,  I  write) ;  a  name  sometimes  given 

particularly  Voltaire.      Ximenes   wrote  to  wood  engraving,  (q.  v.) 
tragedies,  among  them  Don  Carlo$ ; 


Y. 


Y :  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  The  Germans  have  entirely  rejected  it,  ez- 

■^mbet,   sometimes  used  as  a  vowel,  cept  in  names  of  persons.    A  few  persons 

MUnetimes  as  a  consonant    It  is  a  conso-  of  the  old  school  continue  it,  and  some  use 

nut  at  the  beginning  of  words,  in  which  it  still  in  the  case  ofseyn  (to  be),  to  distin- 

CMBS  h  is  produced  by  the  emission  of  guish  that  word  from  ^n(his) ;  but  these 

breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  are  very  few,  and  the  distinction  is  un- 

bnmi^t  into  contact  with  the  hinder  {lart  necessary,  as  the  context  will  always  show 

of  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position  which  word  is  meant.    In  SiJanish,  the 

ioio  which  the  close  g  brings  it,  only  a  custom  of  using  %  instead  of  3^,  where  this 

greater  part  of  the   tongue  is  pressed  letter  is  a  vowel,  is  becoming  more  gene- 

uainst  tne  roof  of  the  mouth.    It  has,  in  ral ;  thus,  reyno,  reynar,  are  now  giving 

tma  caee,  the  same  sound  with  the  Ger-  way  to  remo^  reinar.    The  Romans  either 

man  L  or  ther  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  retained  the  Greek  y  in  nouns  originaUy 

Hie  tetter  3f  m  derived  from  the  Greek  v,  Greek,  and  betraying  a  Greek  origin,  as 

whidiy  however,  bad  a  different  sound  phyncoy  myOvm^  iynoduM^  Harpyia,  gygU- 
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ma,  lAbyayfMfrrhajmtfHenum;  orcbanged  live  prmcipalhr  by  the  chiM»i 

it  into  a  short  u,  or  o,  afl  in  the  case  of  the  raiaiog  of  reindeer.    (See  ^^ 

iu  changed  into  duo^  nh  into  mus  {tnusai-  and  TungiueaA    There  are  but  few 

lus),  ^bKUf  into  mugirt,  fi(«XX«#,  /i&^ir,  into  wo-  sians  here.    (See  Siberia,)  

fe,  mUa ;  or  wrote  it  i,  as  in  tndito,  and        Yale  Colleok.    (See  Nkw  Hamm,) 
probably  pronounced  it  like  the  Greek  »,        Yam  [dioBcorta  M<twi) ;  &  alender  h«- 

or  the  French  u,  or  the  German  H.    Y,  baceous  vine,  having  lam  tuberooi  roott, 

as  a  numeral  letter,  signifies  150,  or,  ac-  which  are  much  used  tor  food  io  Afiiea 

coiding  to  Baronius,  159,  as  in  the  verse—  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.    TbCT 

-,  J  ,      ,        ,     .         .  ^  are  mealy,  and  esteemed  to  be  eaw  cr 

Y  dot  centenoi  et  qutnquagtnta  nacenat,  digestion,  are  palatable,  and   DOC  mk^ 

Y,  on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint  to  any  roots  now  in  use,  either  for  dalieip 
of  Bourges.    Y,  in  its  Greek  £Srm  (r),  is  cy  of  flavor  or  nutriment.      They  ut 
also  called  the  Pyt^og'orean  letter,  because  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  tbe 
the  Pythagoreans  were  said  to  signify  by  flour  is  also  made  into  bread  and  pod- 
it  the  proceeding  of  the  duad  out  of  the  dings.     The  juice  of  the   rooti^  ^  wbea 
monad,  or  the  sacred  triad  (q.  v.) ;    ac-  finesh,  is  acrid,  and  excites  an  itching  on 
cording  to  others,  convofe^cence  f&yuia),or  the  skin.    There  are  many  variecies  of 
the  dividing  road  of  life.    It  is  also  called  the  roots;  some  spreading  out  like  iS» 
the  Druid's  foot. — In  geography,  F  is  the  fingers;  others  twisted  like  a  serpent; 
name  of  several  Chinese  towns ;  also  of  others,  again,  very  small,  scarcely  weipk- 
y,  or  ffytj  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  ing  more  than  a  pound,  with  a  whitMh, 
Zee,  Netherlands,  on  the  south  shore  of  ash-colored  bark,  whereas  tbe  baik  ii 
which  Amsterdam  is  built. — We  liave  usually  bUck.    The  flesh  of  the  yuB  ii 
known,  in  Germany,   a  person  whose  white  or  purplish,  and  riacid,  bat  be- 
family  name  was  Y,  pronounced,  as  this  comes  farinaceous  or  mealy  when  eooked. 
letter  always  is  in  Germany,  ee.  — D.  acuieaia,  by  some  considered  cn^ 
Yacht  ;  a  vessel  of  state  usually  em-  an  improved  variety  of  the  preeeding,  0 
ployed  to  convey  princes,  ambassadors,  universally  cultivated    in  the  East  ui 
or  other  great  peisonages,  from  one  king-  West  Indies,  in  AfHca,  and  in  aB  tk 
dom  to  another.    As  the  principal  de-  islands   of  the  Pacific    The  roots  «e 
sign  of  a  yacht  is  to  accommodate  the  frequently  three   feet  long,   and    wiigk 
passengers,  it  is  usually  fitted  with  a  va-  thirty  pounds.    AH  the  varietiee  are  pro|h 
riety    of    convenient    apartments,    with  agated  like  the  potato,  but  they  arriw 
suitable  fiimiture.     Private  pleasure  boats,  much  sooner  at  maturity.     The  buds  of 
when  sufficiently  large  for  a  sea  voyage,  the  roots  are  not  apparent ;  but  still  a  smsH 
are  abo  termed  yachts.  piece  of  skin  is  left  to  each  set ;  for  finooi 
Yadkin.    (See  Pedte.)  this  piece  of  hark,  alone,  the  shoots  pro- 
Yakoutsk,  or  Jakutsk  ;   a  town  in  ceed.    Holes  are  made  in  rows  two  feel 
Siberia,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  apart,   and   eighteen    inches    distant    ia 
name,  situated  on  the  Lena ;  lat.  62°  ^  the  row :  into  these  holes  two  or  three 
N. ;  Ion.  130°  E. ;  population,  about  7000.  sets  are  put,  first  covered  with  eaith,  and 
Yakoutsk  lies  in  a  plain,  surrounded  with  then   with  a  little  haum  or  rubbish,  to 
mountains,  and  is  the  emporium  of  the  retain  moisture.    The  only  ailer-cuhur 
northern  fur  trade,    and    an    important  consists  in  hoeing  up  the  weeda.    Tbnr 
entrepot  of  Russian  and  Chinese  goods,  are  commonly  planted  in   August, 
Furs,  com,  wine  and  salt  are  brought  are  ripe  about  the  November  or  D 
from  Irkoutsk  and  Ilimsk  by  the  Lena,  ber  following.    When  dug  up,  the 
and  wines  from  Archangel.    The  cold  is  est  care  is  inken  not  to  wound  them,  as 
so  excessive  here  in  winter,  that  mercury  that  occasions  them  to  sprout  niuch  ear- 
freezes. — ^The  province  of  Yakoutsk  was  lier  than  they  would  otherwise.     An  acre 
formed  in  1823,  of  a  part  of  the  govern-  of  ground  has  been  known  to  produce 
ment  of  Irkutsk.  It  borders  on  the  Frozen  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  Chinese  ter-  weight.    The  species  of  dioscorea  are  all 
ritories  on  the  south,  extending,  from  5dP  vines,  bearing,  usually,  heart-sbaped  and 
1.7  to  76°  IS' N.  laL,  and  from  104°  to  strongly-nerved  leaves,  and  inconspicuouf 
163°  E.  Ion.,  and  covering  a  superficial  flowers.    One  of  them  is  common  io  oar 
area  of  nearly  1,500,000   square   miles.  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
with  a  population  of  140,000  souls.    A  Yaftg-tse-Kiaiv,  or  Kiuf-Ku ;  a  river 
great  part  of  this    extensive    region  is  of  Asia,  which  rises  in  the  mountaiBS  af 
sterile  and  desolate.  The  inhabitants,  who  Thibet,  and,  after  crossing  the  onpira  of 
are   chiefly  Yakoutes    and    Tungaaes^  China,  from  west  to  east,  with  a  oomte 
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9400  milei,  pamnf  by  the  great  principal  streets,  running  parallel,  which 
fankinA  empties  itBeif  into  the  are  crossed,  at  right  apgles,  by  156  nar- 
saat  of  Nanking.  It  is  the  largest  rower  ones,  denominated  nww,  and  ia 
Dhina,  and  reputed  the  largest  in  flanked  by  a  wall  on  the  east,  north  and 
C  changes  its  name  in  almost  ev-  south  sides.  The  quay  of  Yarmouth  is 
ince  through  which  it  passes.  considaied  equal  to  that  of  Marseilles,  and 
^JL>  (See  Jwmnhuu)  has  no  superior  in  Europe,  except  that  at 
SB,  as  Heckewekler  says,  is  prob-  Seville,  in  Spain.  Its  length  is  one  mile  and 
ORunc  Indian  pronunciation  of  270 yards:  m  manv  places  it  is  150  yards 
d  iSmgH^  whom  the  Indians  broad;  and  part  of  tne  line  is  decorated 
Yengeen*  They  distinguished  with  handsome  buildings.  Yarmouth  has 
wn  the  Virginians,  or  Southern  long  been  much  frequented  as  a  fashion- 
rbom  they  called  Lon^  Knwea.  able  waterin^-placo,  and  furnishes  every 
t'DoodU.  In  the  eany  port  of  accommodation  for  the  health,  comfort 
reat  exertions  were  made  by  and  amusement  of  its  visitors.  It  has 
iah  nunistiy  for  the  reduction  a  theatre,  fisherman's  hospital,  hospital 
?Vench  power  in  the  Canadas.  school,  town-house,  &c  The  harbor 
Amherst  was  appointed  to  the  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas 
d  of  the  British  army  in  the  Johnson,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  brought 
Western  America ;  and  the  Brii>  from  Holland  to  conduct  the  work.  The 
tnies  in  America  were  called  extent  of  the  haven,  between  the  north 
r  assistance,  who  contributed  and  south  piers,  is  1111  yards.  During 
icrity  their  several  quotas  of  the  late  wars,  the  importance  of  Yar- 
lie  british  army  lay  encamped,  mouth  was  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its 
ommer  of  1755,  on  the  eastern  being  a  grand  station  for  part  of  the  Brit- 
he  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the  ish  navy ;  the  roads  opposite  the  town 
Ibany.  In  the  eariy  part  of  June,  affording  safe  anchorage  for  a  numerous 
em "  troops  began  to  pour  in.  fleet.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  secure 
larch,  their  accoutrements,  and  against  every  danger,  but  the  coast  is  tlie 
le  arrangement  of  their  troops,  most  dangerous  in  Britain,  and  has  been 
1  matter  of  amusement  to  the  often  the  scene  of  the  most  melancholy 
the  British  army.  The  music  shipwrecks.  This  place  is  advantage- 
le  airs  of  two  centuries  old.  A  ously  situated  for  commerce,  particularly 
1  of  the  British  army,  by  the  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Yarmouth  is 
!*  doctor  Shockburg,  to  pleaso  actively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery, 
fonathan,  composed  a  tune,  and  and  has  a  considerable  coal  trade.  J I 
mded  it  to  the  officers  as  a  cele-  is  defended  by  three  forts,  which  were 
T.  The  joke  took,  and  in  a  few  erected  on  the  verge  of  the  beach,  during 
liing  was  heard  in  the  provhicial  the  American  war,  and  mounted  whli 
It  tfie  air  of  Yankee  Uioodle.  In  thirty-two  pounders.  An  armoiy  has 
thirty  years  from  that  time,  lord  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
lis  and  his  army  marched  into  Wyatt.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
irican  lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  liament,  chosen  by  tlie  burgesses  at  largo. 

Population,  21,115 ;   22    miles   east  by 

;  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspend-  south  of  Norwich. 

.  the  mast  of  a  vessel  to  extend  Yarmouth,  or  South  Yarmouth,  a 

to  the  wind.    (See  Skxp.\—Yard'  seaport  and  borough  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

hot  half  of  the  yard  that  is  on  formerly  sent  two  members  to  parliament, 

le  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  but  was  disfranchised  in  1832.    Popula- 

the  ship. — Yard-arm  and  Yard"  tion,  564. 

phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when  Yarrow,  or  Milfoil  [AchiXUa  mUkfo- 

I  80  near  that  their  yard-arms  Itum).     This   Europeaii  weed    is   now 

Nich  each  other.  common,  in  barren  soil,  in  many  parts  of 

MsAsuaE.    (See  Measures.)  the  U.  States.    It  is  distinguished  by  the 

AHD,  or  Yarcukd.    (See  Bucha-  excessively  dissected  leaves ;  hence  the 

Ee.)  name,  which  signifies  a  thousand  leaves. 

OVTB,  or  Great  Yarmouth  ;  a  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  di*»- 

lown  of  England,  in  the  county  posed  in  a  terminal  corymb.    The  whole 

i^k.    It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ob-  plant   has   a   strong    and    disagreeable 

adrangla,  havmg  the  sea  on  the  odor. 

d  on  the  west  |he  Yarc,  over  Yabbow  ;  a  celebrated  pastoral  stream 

bera  tea  brklge.    It  contains  four  oMcotland,  in  Selkirkshire,  which  riaea 
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at  a  place  called  Yarrow  Cleughf  and,  run-  They  divided  it  into  tw^lvtt 
ning  east  a  few  miles,  forms  a  beautiful  each  month  into  thirtr  dKjn,  so  tiiat  thdr 
lake,  called  the  loch  of  the  Lows,  which  year  consi^ed  of  960  days ;  aaMi  the  inhdb- 
discharges  its  waters  into  St  Msry's  loch,  itants  of  Thebes,  who  did  not  take  into 
Issuing  from  the  latter,  the  river,  after  a  consideration  the  cotuse  of  the  iiiooD,aM- 
course  of  about  sixteen  miles  through  the  cd  five  days.  They  afterwards  leuuiiM 
ancient  district  of  Ettrick  forest,  joins  its  that  the  doff-star  (Sirius),  whoae  appev- 
waters  to  those  of  the  Ettrick,  two  miles  ance  just  before  sunrise  denoted  tbe  ofv- 
above  Selkiric.  Near  Newaiic  castle,  it  flowing  of  the  Nile,  became  Tisible  ew 
forms  highly  romantic  and  picturesque  day  later  every  lour  yean ;  but  the  ymr 
scenery.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  are  cele-  of  965  days  was  so  intimately  con 
brated  in  a  weU-known  beautiful  Scotch  with  their  festivals,  that  a  change 
aong.  not  be  made  without  the  greatest  Hi 
Yawl.  (See  Boat,)  ty ;  and,  although  the  festivato  occutied 
Yawning,  or  Gaping  ;  an  involuntary  later  and  later,  yet  the  mode  of  leekooiBf 
opening  of  the  mouth,  generally  produced  remained  the  same  until  the  Romans  be- 
by  weariness  or  an  inclination  to  sleep,  came  masters  of  Egypt,  when  the  ealoi- 
sometimes  by  hunger,  sympathy,  &c  It  dar  of  Julius  Caesar  was  introdnced.  In 
often  precedes  the  fit  iu  some  intermittent  Greece,  the  year  was  more  corieetly  di- 
fevers,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  fre-  vided  into  965^  daj's ;  and  the  Gretm 
quency  of  its  recurrence,  becomes  a  real  dis-  astronomer  Soeigenes  made  this  the  bini 
ease.  It  issupposed  to  be  determined  by  an  of  the  Julian  calendar.  (See  Oolendbr.) 
interruption  of  tbe  pulmonary  circulation.  But  the  astronomer  Hipparchua  of  Alei- 
Yawning,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  per-  andria,  about  150  years  befbie  Cbriii. 
formed  by  expanding  at  one  and  the  same  found,  by  observation,  that  the  solar  yev 
time  all  the  muscles  capable  of  spontane-  contained  only  965(f!.  5^  55^.  His  im- 
ous  motion,  by  extending  the  lung?,  by  provcmcnts,  however,  were  not  adopted. 
drawing  in,  gradually  and  slowly,  a  large  Later  observations  have  shown  that  tbe. 
quantity  of  air,  and  gradually  and  slowly  true  year  is  about  11'  15"  shorter  tha 
expiring  it  after  it  has  been  retained  for  the  Julian  year.  Lalande  made  it  9GSd, 
some  time,  and  then  restoring  the  mus-  5A.  48^  95^'  dOf*' ;  Zach,  365dL  5L  40 
cles  to  tlieir  natural  state.  Hence  the  ef-  48.016^'.  This  period,  so  accurately  de- 
fect of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate,  tennined,  is  called  the  asironomicai  yetr, 
and  equally  distribute  all  the  humora  from  which  the  civil  year  of  tlie  calendv 
through  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and,  must  necessarily  diner.  As  tlie  cifil 
consequently,  to  qualify  the  muscles  and  year  cannot  divide  the  days,  it  only  rerit- 
organs  of  sensation  for  their  various  func-  ons  3G5  in  the  year,  and  therefore  doe« 
tions.  When  yawning  is  troublesome,  not  fully  agree  with  the  astronoraicaL 
long,  deep  respiration,  or  drawing  in  the  On  account  of  the  remaining  5A.  4^', 
air  at  long  intervals,  relieves  it.  &.C.,  everv  four  years  a  day  is  added  id 
Yazoo  ;  a  rivor  of  Mississin])i,  which  the  month  of  Febniary ;  and  the  yew 
rises  in  lat.  35°  N.,  nror  the  borders  of  which  thus  cx)nsist8  of  9G6  days  is  called 
Tennessee,  and  runs  Fonth-south-wcst  leap  year.  By  the  lunar  year  is  meant  tbf 
into  the  Mississippi,  wliic) I  it  meets  twelve  time*  required  for  twelve  revolutions  of 
miles  above  Walnut  hills,  14^  miles  above  the  moon,  which  is,  according  to  Lalande. 
Natchez.  It  is  230  miles  long,  and  navi-  354£/.  Sh,  4&  37'',  making  the  lunar  Tear 
gable  100  miles.  lOcL  214-  sli^rtcr  than  the  solar.  Maav 
Yazoo  Lands.  (See  Georfria.)  nations  of  antiquity  reckoned  by  the  hi- 
Year;  the  j)eriod  in  which  therevolu-  iiar  year.  A  year  is  said  to  bejlnd^  if 
tion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the  the  equinoxes  and  seasons  come  oo  faotd 
accompanying  changes  iu  the  order  of  days ;  but  if  they  advance,  the  year  m 
nature,  are  completed.  In  ancient  times,  chilled  changeable.  Thus  the  Julian  year 
when  it  was  thought  that  tlie  sun  moved  is  changeable  ;  the  Gregorian  fixed.  It 
round  the  eartli,  this  period  was  called  is  necessary  to  obser^'e  the  diiierenoe  be* 
the  solar  year.  The  accurate  detemiina-  tween  the  tropical,  sidereal  and  anoraais- 
tion  of  tlie  solar  year,  which  required  tic  year.  The  astronomical  year  is  aha 
great  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  exact  called  tropical,  because  its  duration  de- 
observations,  could  only  be  reached  by  pends  on  the  return  of  the  sun  to  tkt 
the  successive  efforts  of  many  genera-  equinoxes  or  the  tropica.  This  difienfim 
tions.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  the  sidereal  year  (the  time  required  bgF 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  approxi-  the  sun  to  complete  a  revolution  with  rt- 
mated  to  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  gard  to  a  partioular  star),  which  is  ~ 
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7^;  and  the  anomalifltio  year  is  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food.    As 

!r  than  the  tropical,  and  is  the  the  fine  weather  of  spring  apinoaches, 

lired  by  the  sun  to  complete  a  the  males  put  off  their  humble  winter- 

1  with  regard  to  its  apogee.  The  dress,  and  now,  appearing  in  their  tem- 

the  Jews  consisted  ot   twelve  porery  golden   liveiy,  are  heard  tuning 

irhich  were  divided  alternately  tlieir  lively  songs  as  if  in  concert,  several 

iQr-nine  and  thirty  days.  A  whole  sitting  on  the  same  tree.    In  cages,  to 

ras  inserted  in  their  leap  year,  -  which  they  soon  become  reconciled,  their 

the  sixth  and  seventh  month,  song  is  nearly  as  animated  and  sonorous 

iw-year's  day  was  tlie  day  of  the  us  that  of  the  Canary.    They  raise  soniu- 

'  moon  after  the  autumnal  equi>  times  two  broods  m  the  season.    The 

the  period  of  nineteen  years,  by  nests  are  often  built  in  tall  young  forest- 

By  reckoned,  they  iiad  seven  leap  trees,  or  lofty  bushes.  (See  NuttalPs  Omt- 

imely,  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  thologyof  the  United  Statea  and  of  Canada.) 

fourteenth,   seventeentli,    and  Yellow,  Naples.  (See  AbplM  yielfoir.) 

hm    Among  the  Persians,  the  sul-  Ybllowstoive,   one    of    the    largest 

(A.  D.  10/1)),  introduced  a  year  branches  of  the  Missouri  river,  rises  from 

ore  nearly  agrees  with  the  astro-  lake  Eustis,  in  tlie  llocky  mountains,  near 

than  the  Gregorian  year  does,  the  source  of  Lewis's  river,  which  flows 

If  to  his  arrangement,    a  leap  into  tlie  Oregon.    Lake  Eustis  is  about 

JIB  once  in  four  years  seven  times  lat.  43P  W  N.    The  Yellowstone  runs 

■ion ;  the  eiehtfi  leap  year,  how-  east-north-east  1100  miles,  and  joins  tlie 

s  not  take  place  till  after  a  lapse  Missouri  1880  miles  from  tlie  Mississinpi ; 

ears.    Dunng  the  time  of  the  Ion.  104°  W. ;  lat.  47°  50^  N.     This  nver 

epublic,  a  year  was  invented  also  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  otiicr 

ict  than  the  Gregorian.    A  period  branch,  which  retains  tlie  name  Missouri. 

0  years  requires  20,029  leap  The  Big  Horn,  its  great  southern  branch, 
lerefore  a  day  was  to  be  inserted  and  tlie  Del  Norte  and  Lewis's  river, 
id  of  the  year  as  often  as  the  au-  are  all  said  to  have  their  sources  near  the 
quinox  would  fall  on  the  second  some  spot,  in  about  lat  43°.  Captain 
le  new  year.  (For  further  infer-  Clarke,  the  associate  of  captam  Lewis, 
lee  Calmdar.)  descended  tliis  river  while  returning  from 
?  is  the  barm  or  froth  which  the  Pacific  ocean.  During  its  whole 
beer  and  other  molt  liquors  dur-  course  from  the  point  at  which  he  reach- 
te  of  formentation.  When  thrown  ed  it  to  tlie  Missouri,  a  distance  which  he 
quantity  of  malt  or  vinous  liquid,  computed  at  81^  miles,  it  is  iiavigable  for 
a  preserved  to  be  put  into  anotli-  batteaux.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
iture  period,  on  which  it  will  ox-  only  one  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  tins  may  be 
nilar  fermentative  action.  Yeast  passed  without  difficulty.  The  banks  of 
se  tised  in  the  making  of  bread,  the  river  ore  low,  but  not  subject  to  be 
rithout  such  an  addition,  would  overflowed,  except  at  a  short  distance  be- 
f  and  unwholesome.  low  the  mountains.  The  color  of  the  riv- 
0.  (See  Jeddo.)  er  is  a  yellowish-brown,  and  its  bed  is 
yw  Bird,  or  American  Gold-  chiefly  compo8c<l  of  loose  pebbles.  The 
/rmgiUa  triitU^  L.),  is  not  less  river  flows  with  a  velocity  gradually  di- 

1  im£e8  in  length ;  of  a  rich  lein-  minishing  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
vr;  the  crown,  wings  and  tail  from  the  mountains.  The  first  part  of 
Mils  and  legs  pale  reddish-yellow ;  its  course,  it  moves  four  or  five  miles  an 
Ifloniely  forked.  The  female  and  hour ;  the  latter  part  not  more  than  two. 
ire  or  a  brown-olive  color ;  be-  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  coun- 
fellowi^-white.  In  September,  try  consists  of  high,  waving  pUuns,  hor- 
I  of  the  male  becomes  nearly  aim-  dered  by  stony  hills,  nartially  supplie<l 
lat  of  the  female.  This  common,  with  pine:  towards  the  Missouri,  the 
id  gregarious  goldfinch  is  a  very  country  contains  less  timber,  and  spreads 
inhabitant  of  the  U.  States.  In  into  extensive  plains.  Much  of  tlio  kuid 
,  it  IB  abo  to  be  met  with  in  Can-  bordering  on  it  is  fertile  It  abounds  witli 
far  north  as  lake  Winnipcc,  in  beaver  and  otter,  and  along  its  banks 
It  ia  also  met  with  in  Mexico,  and  are  immense  herds  of  elks,  bufliiloes  and 

Gaiana  and  Surinam.    Its  mi-  deer.    The  widtli  of  its  l>ed,  at  its  couflu- 

•re  veiy  desultory,  and  proba-  enco  with  the  Missouri,  is  850  feet  When 

not  pffoeead  ▼aiy  fiir,  its  progress  measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  tlia  strewn 

ifNiraiiCly  governed  principally  by  was  207  yards  wide,  and  the  daepesl  part 
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of  the  channel  was  twelve  feet    The  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Hok 

river  had  then  fallen  to  ita  summer  level,  dooatan,  Bukharia  and  Persia.    The  en 

Yellow  Fkvee.    (See  ,^[fpmdix  end  virons  produce  excellent  pomegranatts 

of  this  volume.)  ancl    mpea.     The  chief  manuftcnaas 

Yellow  Weed.    (See  fVoUL)  are  silk  stuffii  and  carpets.    In  1906.  thn 

Yemen.    (See  Arabia.)  town  was  taken  by  Timur  Bee»  after  a 

Yerite  (kenriU)  occurs  in  prismatic  siege  in  which  it  is  aaid  3(M)00 

crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  a  right  died  of  famine. 

rhombic  prism  or  about  111°  3(y.    Cleav-  Yew  (iaxui  haeeata);    an    ei 

age  takes  place  parallel  to  the  longer  di-  tree,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  piiM» 

agonal  of  this  prism.    Color  black,  or  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 

Cnish-black  ;  lustre  submetalUc,  briU  north  of  Europe.    The  foliage  aomewkat 

,  or  dull ;  opaque ;  hardness  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  hemlock-apfuee, 

equail  to  feldspar ;  specific  gravity  3.8  to  except  that  the  leavea  are  larger :  the 

4.1.    The  crystals  are  sometimes  tcrmi-  fruit,  however,  'm  not  a  cone,  but  a  amal 

nated,  at  one  or  both  extremities,  by  four-  red  berry,  in  the  hoUow  part  of  the  a- 

sided  pyramids,  and  vary  from  one  inch  tremity  of  which  a  green  aeed  appesn* 

m  diameter  to  acicular.    They  are  often  The  yew  was  formeriy  extennvely  cnki- 

much  interlaced.    It  also  occurs  colum-  vatcd  in  Great  Britain,  and,  on  accoual 

oar  and  massive.    On  charcoal  it  fuses,  of  its  gloomy  and  funereal  aspect,  wai 

before  the  blow-pipe,  into  a  black,  shin-  usually  planted  in '  church-yaraa.    Tht 

Ing  globule,  attractable  by  the  magnet  wood,  which  is  peculiariy  hard,  amooik 

With  borax  it  readily  fonns  a  dark  and  and  tough,  was  manufactured  into  bows; 

almost  opaque  glass.    It  consists  of  but,  since  the  introduction  of  fire-ann^ 

gfi                                                29i278  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  °^  longer  planted  except  for 

1  •   ^ 13.779  omvLmenL    In  the  formal  style  oi  pf- 

Alumtoe;  ". '.  ■  ".    '.          *.     :  ;    0£H  I'*"'"*  ^''^•'  *^K°°"*i  ^"^JZ 

n^iA^  ^r  »..n».»^»                     1  KQv  *roc«  were  more  the  subject  of  admin- 

SLt  ff  ^irr". : : : : : :  ^m  «•-./-•» '» ^t^^  •^  f^^^ 

y^g^j.                                           Ii268  iRJU'T*  >°^^  almost  any  form.    Yevi 

' werecut  into  the  shape  of  men,  quadnipedi^ 

It  is  a  rare  mineral,  having  been  found  bi  aIs,  ships,  &c.  The  wood  is  hard,  beaub- 

onlv,  in  good  specimens,  at  Rio  la  Marina  fully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  higb 

and  cape  Calmitc,  in  Elba,  where  it  oc-  polish  ;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  veneeriac 

curs  dispersed  in  crystals  and   rounded  and  otlier  cabinet  work,  and  is  in  frequent 

massive  balls,  in  n  thick  bed  of  a  blackish-  use.     From  its  hardness  and  durabilit}-,  s 

green  augite.     It  has  also  been  found  in  may  be  made  into  cogs  for  inill-wbeeb, 

le  U.  States,  at  Cumberland  in  Rhode  axletrees,  and  flood-gates,  which  scarcehr 

Island.  ever  decay.    The  leaves  are   extremfh' 

Yeomen   of   the   Guard;  a  sort  of  poisonou^^  Iwth  to  men   and   cattle. — A 
foot-guards,  who  attend  at  the  |)alace  of  S|)ecie8  of  yew  (T.  Caruulauis)  is  found 
the  king    of    England.      The    yeomen  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  nortliem  para 
were  uniformly  required  to  be  six  feet  of  the  U.  Stales.     It  is  a  low,  prostratr 
high.    They  are  in  nunil)er  one  hundred  shrub,  commonly  called  the  ground  hem- 
on  constant  duty,  and  seventy  off  duty,  lockf  and,  indee<i,  is  not  distiiiguislied  by 
The  one  half  carry  arquebuses,  and  the  many  from  that  tree, 
other    partisans.       Their  attendance   is  Yezdeoird,  Era  of.    (See  EpodL) 
confined  to  the  sovereign's  person,  both  VrrcA.    (See  htca^) 
at  home  and  abroad.    They  are  clad  af-  Yonne  ;  ade|)artmeiitof  Fraoce,aboai 
ter  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII.  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  firom  thir- 

Yermoloff.    (See  Jermoioff.)  ty  to   forty   in    breadth.      (See  Dtpmi- 

Yesd,  or  Yezd,  or  Yf.yd  ;  a  town  in  merU,) 
Persia,  in  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Seges-  York  (anciently  Eboracum);  a  city  of 
tan  and  Kerman,  IJX)  miles  east  of  U\m-  England,  capital  <»f  Yorksliire,  in  tkr 
han,  210  nonh-eust  of  Schiras;  Ion.  5G°  West  Riding,  on  the  Ouse  and  Fo«,  1» 
E. ;  laL  31°  57'  N.  It  contains,  acconling  miles  north-west  of  I^ndon  ;  Ion.  1®  W.; 
to  Malte-Brun  and  Hassel,  4500  houses,  lai.  54°N.;  |K>pulation  in  1S21, 20,7d7,iB 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  18:31,25,359.  It  is  rpgarded  aathecapi- 
24,000  houses,  of  which  4000  are  occu-  tal  of  the  north  of  Ei^and,  aiMl  the  set- 
pied  by  Guebrcs.  It  is  situated  on  the  ond  city  in  rank  in  the  kingdom,  thoii|k 
borders  of  a  sandy  desert,  contiguous  to  far  surfMiased,  in  wealth  and  populatkav 
a  range  of  lofly  mountains.    It  is  a  great  by  many  of  the  more  modem 
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It  18  an  ancient  city,  and  was  the  lunatic  asyhim,  there  is  another  insti- 
vely  the  seat  of  Adrian,  Seve-  tution,  called  the  Retreat,  one  mile  from 
I  other  Kpmaii  emperors.  It  is  the  cit^,  fur  the  same  class  of  patients, 
by  four  principal  gates  or  bars,  beloogug  to  the  society  of  Friends.  It 
bridges^  one  over  the  Ouse,  and  has  accommodations  for  about  sixty  pa- 
tr  the  Foas,  a  cathedral,  twenty-  tients,  and  is  under  excellent  management. 
lurches  (twenty  within  and  three  About  three  miles  from  the  city  stands 
the  walls),  houses  of  worship  for  Bishopthorpe,  the  magnificent  palace  of 
«,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  In-  the  archbishop.  Aldiough  the  foreign 
\nta  and  Quakers ;  a  guildhall,  conmierce  of  York  has  l)een  totally  anni- 
loapital,  lunatic  asylum,  and  vari-  hilated,  it  still  retains  considerable  river 
r  public  buildings  and  institutions,  trade  ;  and  vessels  of  120  tons  come  up 
thedral,  commonly  called  York  tlie  Ouse  as  far  as  the  bridge.  There  is 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  some  trade  in  gloves,  linens,  livery  lace, 
ture.  Its  whole  lenffth  from  east  glass  and  drugs ;  and  printing  and  book- 
is  SSHi  feet ;  breadth  of  the  east  selling  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
I,  of  the  west,  100 ;  length  of  the  It  derives  a  great  part  of  its  support  from 
sles  from  north  to  south,  322  its  fairs,  assizes  and  races,  and  tne  winter 
igfat  of  the  grand  lantern  tower,  residence  of  many  of  the  provincial  gen- 
the  two  western  towers,  196,  try.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament 
nave  or  body  of  tlie  church,  York  (formerly  called  TVnmlo);  the 
^t  of  the  eastern  window,  75 ;  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  north- 
SS  feet.  It  was  a  century  west  side  of  lake  Ontario ;  Ion.  79^  20^ 
naif  in  building,  from  1227  to  W. ;  lat.  4^  33f  N.  The  population  is 
The  cathedral  is  remarkable  about  3000.  It  is  handsomely  ouilt.  The 
umnlicity  of  its  plan,  which  is  in  public  buildings  are  a  government-house, 
1  or  a  Latin  cross,  the  anns  of  a  house  of  assembly  for  tlic  provincial 
\ie  all  rectangular  ;  and  the  tran-  parliament,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  various 
1  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  buildings  for  public  stores,  and  houses  of 
.  [See  Architecture,)  The  great  worship.  About  a  mile  from  the  town 
window  consists  of  upward  of  are  the  barracks  for  the  troops  usually 
ipartinentB,  containing  represent-  stationed  here,  and  other  buildmgs  prop- 
f^the  Supreme  Being,  saints  and  crly  appertaining  to  such  an  estanlish- 
sconled  in  Scripture.  The  chap-  ment.  The  hari)or  is  nearly  circular, 
e  is  a  magniiicent  structure,  fpnned  by  a  very  narrow  peninsula, 
H!tagonal  fonn,  (13  feet  in  di-  which  encloses  a  beautiful  baisin  about 
and  68  feet  in  height.  In  182i),  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  capa- 
ister  was  set  on  hro  by  a  ma-  ble  of  containing,  in  security,  a  jB^reat 
d  suffered  considerable  but  not  number  of  vessels.  The  to^vn  is  dehght- 
3le  damage :  231  feet  of  the  roof  fully  situated,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the 
ut  die  exterior  aspect  of  the  stnic-  town  and  harbor  aro  sheltered  by  high 
\  not  de&ccd,  and  measures  have  lands.  In  17f<),  tliis  town  contained  only 
en  for  repairing  iL  York  is  the  see  a  solitary  Indian  wigwam, 
hbisliop,  who  isst}'led  ^  primate  of  York  ;  a  short  and  navigable  river  of 
I  f  the  archbishop  of  Caiitcrburj*  Virginia,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pa- 
yled  ^  primate  of  all  England.^*  munky  and  Matta])ony.  It  flows  into  the 
ipter  of  York,  in  addition  to  the  Chesapeake  opposite  to  cape  Charles, 
op,  includes  a  dean,  four  arch-  York  and  Lancaster.  (See  Eng- 
a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  sub-  land,) 

venty-nine  prel>endarie8,  a  sue-  York,  Frederic,  duke  of^  second  son 
ive  vicars  choral,  &c.  The  prov-  of  George  III,  was  l)om  at  Buckmgham 
the  archbishop  of  York  includes  house,  in  176fi  In  the  following  year,  he 
oceses,  or  sees  of  suffragan  bish-  was  elected  prince-bishop  of  Osnabriick, 
stherwith  the  bishopric  of  the  Isle  in  Hanover;  in  1767,  was  invested  with 
York  caslie,  though  on  the  site  of  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
nt  building,  is  a  modern  structure,  chosen  a  companion  of  the  most  noble 
been  erected  in  1701.  lu  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  1771.  In  the  lite- 
Henry  V,  York  contained  forty-  rary  part  of  his  education,  he  was  associ- 
ish  churdies  and  seventeen  chap-  ated  with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
,  before  Ifae  reformation,  the  fa-  always  continued  to  be  much  attached ; 
td  wealthy  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  of  and  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  two 
nly  a  small  part  remains.  Besides  princes  was  successively  confided  to  doc  ■ 
cm.            26 
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tor  Markham,  afterwards  archbishop  of  the  French  in  Holland ;  but  the 

York,  assisted  by  doctor  Jackson,  and  to  tion  terminated  with  a  truce,  on 

doctor  Hurd,  bishop  of  Lichfield.    Prince  tion  of  which  was  the  liberation 

Frederic  was  destined  for  the  military  French  and  Dutch  prisonera  of 

profession,  and,  in  17B0,  having  been  ap-  England.      This  expedition    ter 

pointed  a  brevet-colonel  in  the  British  ser-  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Yor' 

vice,  he  set  off  for  ^e  continent,  and,  field,  in  the  course  of  which  he 

after  visiting  Hanover,  proceeded  to  Ber-  himself  wholly  uneaual  to  his  stm' 

lin,  to  study  the  tactics  of  his  pr6fi*8sion  in  1809,  colonel  Warale,  in  the  h 

the  school  of  the  great  Frederic.  During  commons,  charged  the  duke  witt 

his  absence,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  suffered  a  female  fiivorite,  name 

the  Coldstream  guards,  with  the  rank  of  Anne  Clarke,  to  influence  him  in 

lieutenant-general,  and,  in  1784,  was  ere-  posal  of  commissions  in  the  arm 

ated  duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great  evidence  brought  forward   ahofi 

Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.    In  promotion  had  been  extended  to 

1787,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  recommended  by  this  woman,  w1 

peers,  and  in  the  debates  on  the  regon-  a  traffic   of  such   transactiona ; 

cy,  at  the  close  of  the  following  year,  nothing  occurred  to  implicate  t 

made  his  first  speech  in  parliament.    In  of  Yoik  dirccdy  in  the  corrupt 

1789,  a  duel  tooK  place  between  the  duke  tions  between  Mrs.  Clarke  and  i 

and  colonel  Lenox,  afterwards  duke  of  sons  to  whom  she  sold   her  serf 

Richmond,  who  had  required  from  his  was  acquitted  by  a  maiority  of 

royal  highness  an  explanation  or  retracta-  two,  who  voted  against  the  propoi 

tion  of  an  observation  made  by  the  latter,  eral  inquiry  into  his  official  coi 

The  duke  not  complying  with  the  requi-  commander-in-chiefl   His  rojal  h 

sition,  but  expressing  his  willingness  to  however,  thought  proper  to  re 

waive  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  a  meet-  post,  in    which,  about  two  jem 

ing  took  place  on  Wimbledon  common,  tie  was  reinstated  by  the  pnoc< 

The  wora  being  given  to  fire,  colonel  with  little  or  no  ob^tion  on  the 

Lenox  obeyed,  and  his  ball  grazed  the  the  public.    This  cux;umstance  p 

hair  of  the  duke,  who  fired  his  pistol  in  in  tne  duke  a  redoubled  attentio 

the  air ;  and  the  afiuir  terminated  without  duties.     From  that  time  he  exerc 

any  personal  injury  to  the  combatant?,  most  rigid  impartiality  in  the  dist 

In  1791,  the  duke  of  York  married  the  of  promotion,  and  the  humblest 

eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  William,  king  was  sure   of   attention  ;    the   rifj 

of  Pnissia.    This  union  was  the  result  comforts  of  the  soldier  were  sti 

of  political  arrangpmonta ;   and,  after  a  attended  to  ;  and,  without  rt^laxin 

few  years,  a  separation  took  place,  arising  sary  discipline,  some  of  its  mon 

from  circumstances  which  did  not  imply  and  dispensable  rigors  were  di: 

any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  nanced.     Upon  th(j  whole,  both  ii 

of  the  duchess,  whose  death  occurred  in  al  and  a  social,  as  well  as  in  a 

1820.     On   his   marriage,    the   duke   of  sense,  the  British  army  owes  mu< 

York  received  an   augmentation  of  his  exertions  of  this  prince,  whoee  r 

income,  which  raised  it  to  £:35,0O0  a  year,  influence  enabled  him  to  effect  ii 

exclusive  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric  ments  which  equally  good  intcntio 

of  Osnabriick.     In  1793,  his  royal  high-  out  such  advantages,  might  have 

ness  was  sent  to  Flanders  at  the  head  of  secure.    Among  the  future  circur 

a  British  army,  to  oppose  tlie   French,  ofhis  public  life  was  his  ap|>ointnrN 

Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  troo|)s  |)ost  of  keeper  of  the  person  of  hi 

under  his  command,  July  26 ;  and,  on  the  in  1818,  to  which  j>ost  wasannext 

22(1  of  August,  he  sat  down  before  Dun-  arj'  of  £10,000  j)cr  annum.     T 

kirk,   but  was  speedily  obliged,  by  the  speech  of  the  duke  of  York,   in 

French,  to  retire.     In  the  campaign  of  ment,  was  against  Catholic  emam 

1794,  Pichegru  having  taken  the  command  and  amounted  to  this,  that  he  wo 

of  the  French  army,  that  of  the  duke,  er  consent  to  that  measure,  shoul 

with  his  German  allit^,  after  experiencing  called  on  to  reign.     Not  long  a 

various  reverses,  retreated  into  Westjiha-  event,  he  was  attacked  with  a  d 

lia;  and  in  April,  1 795,  the  remnant  of  the  the  chest,  which,  after  Ion|if  and  | 

British  army  relumed  to   England.     In  ed  suffering,  ultimately  proved 

Febmary  of  the  same  year,  the  duke  of  the  5^  of  January,  18^7. 
York  was  appointed  commander-in-chief.        York  (Henry  Stuart),  CAaoii 

In  1799,  he  was  again  employed  against  (See  Stuart^  Henry,) 
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York,  Dens  of.    (See  Jamts  IL)  latter  action,  at  Weissig,  by  an  obstinate 
York ;  count  tod  Wartenburg,  Pnis-  resistance  to  the  forces  under  Sebastiani, 
in  field-marshal,  one  of  the  most  distin-  five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
guiflhed  German  generals  in  the  wars  AAer  the  armistice  concluded    in    that 
against  Napoleon.    (See  Rustian-  German  memoral)le  year,  his  troops  ibrmed  the 
nar,)    He  fought  in  America  on  tlie  side  first  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  and,  being 
of  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  rcvo-  united    with    tlie    Silesian    army   under 
lutiou,  and  here  be^mie  acquainted  with'  Bliichcr,  shared  in  tlic  victory  on  the 
the  operations  of  light  troops,  which  lie  Kaubach  (q.  v.),  Aug.  26.     Oct.  3,  he 
afterwards introduqed, with  improvements,  gained  a  victory  over  Bertrand,  near  VVar- 
iiito  the  Prussian  army.     He  was  made  teuburg  (q.  v.),  in  consequence  of  which 
a  colonel  in  mO(),  and  distinguished  him-  the  Silesian  coq)S  was  enabled  to  cross 
self  by  skilful  nianceuvrps  during  the  dis-  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.    From 
aatrous  state  of  the  Prussian  army  after  this  achievement    he  received  the  tide 
the  battle  of  Jena.    In  1808,  wljen  the  count   York  von  Wartenburg.     In  the 
Prussian  army  was  reorganized,  he  was  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  defeated  Marmont  at 
made  major-g«;nenil  and  inspector  of  all  Mockem  (q.  v.),  Oct.  16.    He  fought  nt 
the  light  trooi)s.    In  1812,  he  yvas  one  of  Montmirail,   Feb.    11,    1814.      General 
the  officers  of^the  Prurisinn  auxiliary  corps  Sacken  had  too  hastily  risked  an  cngage- 
Oif  20,000  men,  under  general  Grawcrt,  ment  with  Napoleon,  which  was  likely  to 
ivhich,  with  the    Polish,   Bavarian  and  result  hi  Iiis  destruction,  when  eeneral 
Westphalian  troops,    formed    the    tenth  York  appe^ircd,  nnd  enable<l  Sacken  to 
norpB  under  the  command  of  Macdonald,  escn[»e,  though  with  great  loss.    In  the 
and  was  desuned  to  cover  the  left  wing  battle  of  Laon,  March  !>,  he  did  CTeat  ser- 
of  the    French    anny,  and    to    operate  vice,  volunteering,  with  general  Kleist,  to 
against   Riga.     When  general  Grawert  conduct  a  nocturnal  attack,  which  de- 
laid  down  the  command,  on  account  of  stroyed  the  coT\m  of  Marmont  and  Arri- 
his  ill  health,  general  York  l)ecame  com-  ghi,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  battle. 
mander  of  tlie  Prussian  corps.    When  After  the  peace,  he  rcceiv(Hi  a  considera- 
Napoleon  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  tenth  ble  grant,  and  was  made  commanding 
corps  to  tlie  Memel,  York  commanded  gem^ral  in  Silesia  and  the  grand-duchy 
the  third  column,  which  left  Mitau  Dec.  ofPos^.u.    His  son  was  wounded  several 
20;  followed  by  the  Russians,  under  goii-  times  in  tlie  cavalry  action  near  Versailles, 
erals  Witgenstein  and  Pnulucci,  who  en-  July  1,  Ic'lS,  and  died  a  few  days  after — 
tered  Alemel,  while  their  van  extended  a  circumstance  which  affected  general 
along  the  Memel.    Thus  the  situation  of  York  so  much  as  to  induce  hmi  to  retire 
ipeneral  York  was  critical ;  but  it  was  less  from  8cr\'ice.    May  5, 1821,  he  was  made 
lor  this  reason  than  on  account  of  the  po-  field -marshal-general.     'He  died  Oct.  4, 
litlcal  situation  of  Europe,  that  he  con-  1830. 

eluded  the    well-known   convention  of        Yorkk,  Philip,  first  earl  of  Hardwicke, 

Dec.  30,  1812,  according  to  which  the  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was 

Pniflsian  cor]>s  se]>aratcd  from  the  French  bom  in  KJiK),  at  Dover,  in  the  county  of 

See 
Areet 

1823,  ,  . 

w^  oblige<l  to  express  disnp])robation  of  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  soon  rose 
thifl  itcp ;  but  the  attiuide  which  was  to  great  emnience  as  a  counsel.  In  six 
roon  assumed  by  tlie  whole  kingdom  years*  time,  the  interest  of  lord  chancellor 
showed  that  it  was  in  reality  agreeable  to  Parker  procured  him  the  office  of  solicit- 
the  government.  The  step  was  l)oId,  and  or-goneral,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed 
rniirely  on  tlie  general's  resjionsibirity,  great  professional  knowledge  and  elo- 
and  became  a  measure  of  great  conse-  quence,  as  well  as  unbending  integrity. 
quence.  After  his  corps,  which  was  Four  years  after,  he  was  ma<le  attorney- 
much  diminished  in  numl)er,  had  been  general,  ami,  on  die  resignation  of  lord 
reenforced  in  Prussia,  general  Y'ork  led  King,  in  17:W,  was  made  lord  chief  jus- 
it  to  the  Elbe,  and  obtained  a  victory  at  tice  of  the  king's  l>enrh,  with  the  barony 
Danigkow,  April  .5,  181:^  over  the  army  of  Hardwicke.  On  the  decease  of  lord 
of  the  viceroy  of,  Italv.  (;eneral  Y'ork  chancellor  Talbot,  in  1737,  lord  Hard- 
WM  engaged  in  the  Kattles  of  LOtzen  wicke  was  elevated  to  the  woolsack,  and, 
(q.  V.)  and  Bautzen  (q.  v.),  and  distin-  during  the  lon^  course  of  twenty  years  in 
guiflbed  himself  on  tlie  day  before  the  which  he  presided  in  the  equity  cpurts, 
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acauitted  himself  with  so  much  ability,  of  three  tragedies,  Busiris,  the  Brotbcn, 
juagment  and  integrity,  that  only  three  and  the  Revenge.  Some  satires,  under  tk 
of  his  decisions  were  ever  called  in  ques-  title  of  Love  of  Fame,  the  Uniml 
tion ;  and  even  all  of  these  were,  on  appeal.  Passion,  with  a  poem  entitled  Resignatkii. 
confirmed  by  the  upper  house.  In  1754,  written  in  1759,  conclude  his  poetictl 
a  patent  was  issued  from  the  crown,  ad-  labors.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  chielT 
vancing  him  to  the  rank  of  an  earl ;  two  known  by  his  Centaur  not  Fabukius,  lev- 
years  after  which  he  resigned  the  seals,  ellcd  against  the  prevailing  manners  cf 
and  retired  from  public  life.  I^rd  Hard-  the  time ;  and  a  treatise  entitled  Coojec- 
wicke  died  in  1764.  He  was  the  author  tures  on  origuial  Composition,  written  it 
of  a  {>aper  in  the  S()ectator.  His  early  the  age  of  eighty.  I>octor  Young,  in  Iw 
professional  work  is  an  equity  treatise,  retirement  at  Welwyn,  maintained  the  ot- 
entitled  the  Legal  Judicature  in  Chan-  nation  of  a  man  of  easy  fortune.  His  hi- 
eery  stated.  ter  years  were,  however,  subject  to  modi 
YoRKiNOS.  (See  Guerrero.)  discontent :  he  had  taken  deep  oflfencf  tt 
Yorktown;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry,  the  youthful  irregiilaritie»  of  his  son,  and 
and  capital  of  York  county,  Virginia,  on  he  fell  under  the  sway  of  a  housekeeper, 
the  south  side  of  York  river,  twenty -nine  by  whom  he  was  entirely  governed.  Oii 
miles  north-west  of  Norfolk.  York  river  his  death-bed,  he  declined  an  intervieir 
affords,  at  this  town,  the  best  harbor  in  with  the  former,  but  sent  him  his  fbr^frive- 
Virginia ;  but  it  has  not  become  a  place  ness,  and  made  him  hit*  heir.  His  death 
of  Targe  population  or  extensive  trade,  took  place  in  April,  17(>5,  in  his  eifhir- 
Yorktown  is  famous  for  tlie  capture  of  fourth  year.  The  feme  of  doctor  \  onif 
lord  Comwallis  and  his  anny  by  the  rests  altogether  on  his  poetry,  compriuf 
Americans  under  general  Washington,  his  satires,  tragedies  and  Night  Thouglilr- 
Oct  19,  178L  The  whole  number  of  The  first  are  built  on  the  suppositioD  of 
the  prisoners  amounted  to  7107.  This  fame  being  the  universal  paasiou  of  man- 
was  the  last  considerable  battle  in  the  kind.  They  abound  more  in  flashes  of 
revolutionary  war,  and  was  the  immedi-  wit  and  in  caricature  than  in  grave  expo- 
ate  cause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri-  sures  of  vice  and  iblly ;  but  they  are  tire- 
can  contest  for  independence.  ly  and  epigrammatic.  As  a  dramatic 
YoDNG,  Edward,  a  distinguished  Eng-  >vriter,  with  much  poetic  conception  anti 
lish  poet  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  strong  feeling,  he  is  exaggerated  and 
his  father's  living  of  Upham,  in  Hamp-  bombastic.  The  Revenge,  however,  keep* 
shire,  in  1681,  or,  according  to  some,  two  the  stage ;  and  its  hero,  Zanga,  stands  pn - 
years  earlier.  lie  was  educated  at  Win-  tMiiincnt  for  theatric  interest  among  th» 
Chester  school,  and  obtained  a  New  col-  persc)iiafrcs  of  mo<leni  tragedy.  Tli< 
lege  fellowship,  which  he  resigned  in  Night  Thoughts,  on  which  the  feme  ol' 
1708,  for  another  at  All-Souls,  in  the  Young  for  originality  is  exclusively  found- 
same  university.  Although  originally  de-  cd,  altliough  occa5?ioiially  tumid  aiui  ex- 
signed  for  the  law,  which  induced  him  to  travagant,  exhibit  great  force  of  langua^. 
graduate  in  that  faculty,  the  predominant  and  occasional  sublimity  of  imaginatioi:- 
bias  of  his  mind  towards  a  religious  life  Thry  are  even  more  popular  in  Franc 
at  length  induced  him  to  take  orders,  and  (Jermany  than  at  lioitie,  and  hav< 
His  poems  on  the  Last  Day,  ami  the  passed  through  a  great  number  of  edr 
Force  of  Religion,  prhiied  in  1713,  strong-  tions.  An  edition  of  his  cntirp  workss  bi 
ly  manifest  this  prevailing  feeling.  At  four  volumes,  octavo,  was  published  4)> 
one  time  lie  aspired  to  the  representation  himself.  (See  his  Li/V,  by  Herbert  CrofL 
of  the  Iwrou^h  of  Cirencester  in  parlia-  in  Johnr^on's  Lives  ofthePoet.**.) 
ment ;  hut,  failing  in  this  undertaking,  he  Yoi  .ng,  Arthur,  a  distinguishes!  acri- 
soon  afler  entered  the  church,  and  oh-  cultural  writer,  boni  in  1741,  died  ir» 
tained  the  living  of  Welwyn,  Hertford-  1820,  was  first  placed  in  the  counting- 
shire,  with  a  king's  chaplaincy.  In  1741,  room  of  a  wine  merchant  at  Lynn;bu: 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  his  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits  in- 
much  atmched,  apfn^ars  to  have  much  duced  him  to  forsake  the  mercantile  lifc 
increased  the  melancholy  of  a  mind  and  occupy  himself  with  ferming.  Afier 
originally  of  a  sombre  complexion  ;  and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conduct 
to  this  event  may  be  ascribed  the  produc-  a  farm,  he  detenu inetl  to  examine  the 
lion  of  his  principal  |)oem,  the  Coni|)laifit,  mode  of  cidtivation  {nirFued  in  diifereot 
or  Night  Thoughts,  by  which  latter  title  it  parts  of  England.  In  1770,  lie  fmblished 
is  more  generally  designated.  Besides  the  Farmers  Calendar,  containing  the 
this  poem,  doctor  Young  was  the  author  Business  necessary  to  be  performed  ob 
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ous  Kinds  of  Fanns  during  every  a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 

in  the  Year  (8tb  ed^  4  voIa.,  8vo.,  Natural   and    Experimental    Philosophy 

nd,  in  1784,  began  the  publication  (8vo^  1802),  which  contains  the  first  pub- 

iuudia  of  A^culture  (40th  vol,  in  lication  of  the  genera]  law  of  the  interfer- 

a  work  which  had  tlie  most  im-  ence  of  light ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 

influence  upon  the  art  of  agricul-  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 

Enj^land,  and  of  which  a  consid-  Arts  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1807) ;  Elementary  H- 

KMHon  was  translated  into  French,  lustration  of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  of 

iie  auspices  of  the  government  Laplace  (8vo.,  1821),  &c.    He  likewise 

),  he  was  appomted  secretary  of  edited  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  the 

irly-erected  board  of  agriculture,  year  1819  to  1829.    His  productions  in 

not  only  visited  and  examined,  the  department  of  archeology  and  criti- 

"eat  attention,  the  different  coun-  cism  were  al^o  numerous,  and  are  princi- 

England  and  Ireland,  but   also  pally  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Re- 

even}  tours  on  the  continent,  for  view,  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  and 

poae  of  becoming  acquainted  witli  the  Archceologia.    In  the  eighteenth  vol- 

icultiural    processes    in    different  ume  of  the  latter  work  appeared  his  re- 

«.     Among  his  numerous  cor-  marks  on  Ep^ptian  papyri,  and  the  Ro- 

ents  were  nis  sovereign,  George  setta  inscription,  containing  an  attempt  to 

0  wrote  to  him  under  the  name  interpret  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  inscrip- 
ph  Robinson  of  Windsor,  and  tion.  In  the  article  Egypt,  for  the  sup- 
igton.    Of  his  numerous  works,  plemcnt  to  the  Encyciopaedia,  he  treated 

1  mention  onlv  the  principal : —  the  whole  subject  of  Egyptian  mythology, 
's  Letten  to  the  People  of  Eng-  early  history  and  hieroglyphics  with 
767),  second  volume  under  tlie  great  learning ;  but  wc  have  already  given 
Letters  to  tlie  Landlords  of  Great  our  reasons,  in  the  article  Hieroglyphics, 

(1771);  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour  for  denying  him  tlie  honor,  claimed  for 
1  the  southern  Counties  (1768,  2d  him  by  his  coun  tinmen,  of  having  dis- 
ureed,  1769) ;  a  Six  Months'  Tour  covered  and  explained  the  phonetic  sys- 
(  we  North  of  England  (1770,  4  tcin,  which  the  late  ingeuiousand  learned 
the  Farmer's  Tour  through  tlie  Chanipollion  so  ably  developed.  The 
England  (4  vols.,  1770) ;  Tour  in  discoveries  of  Champollion  were  followed 
(2  vols.,  1780) :  Travels  in  France,  by  two  additional  works  of  doctor  Young 
wd  Italy,  1787—0  (1791,  2  vols.,  on  the  :W.hject,  under  the  titles,  an  Ac- 
travels  during  the  Years  1787 —  count  of  some  recent  Discoveries  in  Hie- 
?t)2);  Rural  Economy  (1772);  and  roglyphical  Literature  and  Egyptian  An- 
's  Guide  (1770, 2  vols.,  8vo.).  tiquiUes  (8vo.,  1823),  and  Hieroglyphics 
roy  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  distincuished  collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society  (folio, 
,  bom  in  June,  1773,  was  educated  1823).  Doctor  Young  died  in  1829. 
t  Gottingen  and  partly  at  Edin-  Ypres,  or  Ypern  ;  a  city  of  Belgium, 
Having  taken  his  degrees  at  the  in  West  Flanders,  capital  of  a  district, 
tace,  he  went  to  L6ndon,  and  was  on  the  river  Y-pcrlee,  from  whence  it 
me  lecturer  at  the  royal  institution,  takes  its  name ;  twen^  miles  south  of 
I  subsequently  appointed  physician  Ostcnd,  sixteen  north-west  of  Lisle ;  Ion. 
leorge's  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  was  2^  SiV  E. ;  lat.  50°  51'  N. ;  population, 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  15,291.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Young  was  equally  eminent  m  Bruges,  Ostend  and  Nicuport,  is  foitified, 
and  in  letters.  He  was  particu-  and  tolerably  well  built  The  principal 
stinguiahed  for  his  great  knowl-  public  buildings  are  a  very  large  Gothic 
'  the  practical  application  of  sci-  town-house,  an  elegant  cathedral,  an  ex- 
the  usefiil  arts  and  the  business  change,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
and  his  opinion  was  often  called  college.    The  chief  manufactures  at  pres- 

S^vemment,  when  these  and  kin-  ent  are  linen,  lace,  cotton,  thread   and 

jectB  were  made  matters  of  legis-  silk.    It  is  said  to  have  contained,  in  the 

In   this   department,  besides  a  thirteenth  century,   200,000  inhabitants, 

umber  of  papers  in  the  Transac-  who  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  woollen 

f  the  Royal  Society,  and  Nichol-  cloth  ;  but,  by  the  severity  of  the  duke  of 

Hirna),  and  a  variety  of  articles  in  Alva,  the  princii>al  manufacturers  were 

lanerly  Review,  and  the  supple-  driven  to  England,  from  which  time  that 

to    Uie  Encydopttdia  BrUannica,  branch  of  trade  declined.    Ypres  has  sus- 

r  which  were,  however,  on  literary  tained  several  remarkable  sieges. 

L  doctor  Young  left  behind  him  Ypsilauti  ;  an  old  Greek  Fanariot  &nii- 

as* 
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Iv  at  Constantiiiople,  descended  fronrthe    ny.    (See  Gnectj  Inmmction  of,)    Tlw 

of  ViMiilaiiti's  was  conuected  wkfa 


Comneni,  incinlierB  of  which  have  several  step  of  V|isilai 
times  hekl  the  dignity  of  hospodar  iiiMol-  the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection,  which 
davia  and  Walachia.    The  CTandfather  of  was  to  break  out  simultaneously  in  thr 
the  princes  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  eel-  Morea,  on  the  islands^  and  in  Coiucuii' 
ebrated  for  their  share  in  tlie  Greek  revolu-  nople.     Ypsilanti   hope<I  to  promote  tbf 
tion,  was  executed  at  the  command  of  the  main  project  by  his  entrance  into  Mokh- 
Porte,   with  the   most  horrible  tortures,  via.    The  insurrection  was  also  hasteiMl 
Their  greal-gnuidfather  and  uncle  were  by  the  enterprise  of  Theodore  Wladinii- 
victims  of  the  bow-string.    The  father,  resko.    This  nide  but  daring  Walachiab. 
Constantino  Ypsilanti,  hospodar  of  Wala-  after  the  death  of  tlic  hospcxlar  of  Wall- 
chia,  was  deposed  by  the  Porte  in  1805,  chia,  Alex.  Suzzo,  Jan.  'JO,  lcr21,had»wjiL 
but  was  reinstated  at  the  request  of  Rus-  a  band  of  Amaouts,  called  the  Walaclii- 
sia.     When  Russia  threatened  tlie  Porte  an  peasants   and  pandoors    to  anus,  iii 
with  war  in  IdOG,  he  learned  that  his  head  order  to  obtain  from'  the  Porte,  bv  rmms 
was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Jassy.    The  of  the  assistance    of  Russia.  wKich  hr 
Russian  government  assigned  him  and  his  prom'L<ed  them,  the    restoration   of  tbf 
fiunily  Kiev  as  a  residence.     When  the  ancient    rights    of  the    country.     Ypii- 
Russians    advanced    into    Walachia,  he  lanti,  who,  however,  was  in  no  way  con- 
hoped  to  recover  this  principality  by  their  nected  with  Wladimiretiko,  gave  his  corn- 
aid.     With  this  view,  he  repaired  tiiither,  panions  and  all  the  Hetairists,  wlio  liiii- 
and  armed  the    Walachians  against  the  tened  to  him  from  Ra«sia  and  Gennanj, 
Turks;    but,  instead  of  tlie  40,000  men  tlie  assurance  that  Russia  would  asMtlir 
whom  the  Russian  general  required  of  cause  of  Greece.     But  the  military*  innir- 
him,  he  could  collect   only  5000.    The  rections  in  Italy,  on  account  of  which  ihp 
body  of  Russian  auxiliaries  was  there-  congress  of  Laybach  was  conveiMd,  in- 
fore  too  weak  ;  and  Ypsilanti  had  to  es-  duccd  the  emperor  Alexander  to  expm 
cape,  by  way  of  Trans>'lvania,  to  Russia,  publicly  his  disapprobation  of  the  iindcr- 
where  he  died  at  Kiev,  in   1816.    He  taking  of  the  Hetairists,  and  to  summon 
wrote  several  works.     His  sons  entered  tlieir  leader,  the  prince  Alex.  YpBilantLtt) 
tlie  Russian  sen'ice.    The  eldest,  •^exan-  make  his  defence.     As  he  did  not  obey. 
der,  imperial  Russian  major-general,  and  the  emperor  caused  his  name  to  besDiidt 
aid-de-camp  of  ilie  emperor,  boiij  at  Con-  from  the  rolls  of  tlie  Russian  army.    The 
stantinople,  Dec.  12,  171>2,  went  with  his  Russian    consul    at  Jassy  had    alrpady. 
father,  in  1805,  to  Petersburg,  and  entered  April  9,  issued  two  pmrlamutions.  io  it 
tlie  Russian  service.     He  fou^lit  with  die-  nanieof  liis  sovereign,  coinniaiidingj»riDrt 
tinction  at  Polotzk,  in   1812,  and  was  a  Ypsilanti  and  his  adherents  U}  ntum  un- 
captain  of  hussars,  when  a  ball,  at  the  bat-  mcdintely  to  Russia,  and   exhortinir  tb* 
tie  of  Drewlen,  Aug.  27,  1H13,    carried  Moldavians  to  tranquillity  and  (»bedknc« 
away  his  right  hand.     In  1814,  he  sjH'ut  to  the  Porte.     Mich.  Suzzo  was,  in  con- 
some  time  in  Weimar.     AImjui  tliis  time,  sequence,    obliged    to    leave    MuKUvia. 
the  em(>eror  made  him  a  rolonel  and  his  April  11 ;  and  the  boyards  sent  deputies  to 
aid-de-ramp.     In   1817,  he  received  the  tlie  Porte,  praying  that  anotiu^r  hospodftr 
command  of  a  brigade  of  hussars,  and  might   be    given    tliein,   aihling  the  tf- 
was  appointed  major-general.     In  1820,  sunince,    that     thev    would     them:vh'r^ 
he  Ijecame  acquainted  with  the  Hetaireia.  suppress  the  rebellion.     Y|>siUu)ti,  whft 
(q.  V.)     He  joined   this  association,   and  he  leornetl  this,  was  on  his  march  to  Bu- 
eventually  l>ecame  its  head.     When  he  charest.     He  and  his  liaiid,  of  about  50C(' 
saw  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec-  men,  }>ersisted  iinnly  in  their  enterjiriw. 
tion  rould  no  longer  l>c  deloyed,  one  of  April   10,  he  entered  Bucharest*  which 
his  couriers  having  l)een  arrested  in  Ser-  city  Wladimiresko,   who  would  not  join 
via,  so  that  he  hail  reason  to  feur  the  dis-  Yjisilanti,   had   letl.  with    his    |«ndooi& 
coverj-  of  the  whole  plan,  he  resolved  to  shortly  before.  April  12,  Yp«ilanti  mairh- 
plant  in  Moldavia  the  standanl  of  revolt,  ed  to   Tergowist,  where   lie  wasted  hv 
He  crossed  the  Pruth  with  a  few  attend-  time  while  Wladimiresko  w^s  negodatinr 
ants,  and,  on  Fch.  2^1,  old  style  (March  7),  wth  the  Porte.    The  boyards  themsflm 
1821,  ut  J;issy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  bail  refused  all  participation  in  Ynsilaiiti*? 
under  the   vitv    eyes  of  tlie    hosiKnlar  attempt ;  and  manv  of  tliem  had  fled,  miili 
Michael  Suzzo  (q.  v.),  issueti  a  pn/clania-  their  wives,  children   and    propeny,  tu 
tion,  in  which  he  aiinounrtMl  that  on  this  Transylvania.     Wla(hmiresko*8  iiMirrec- 
day  Greece  had  kindled  the  torch  of  frtH"-  tion  was  dircctcil  more  against  the  boj- 
donL  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyran-  ards    tlian   against  the  Porte.     At  tk 
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time^  tbe  three  pachas  of  Widdin,    resienstadt,  in  Bohemia,  where  they  were 
^tliBtrk  and  Brailow,  with  10,000  Turkisli    treated  with  groat  mildness.    The  obove- 
farooDfli,  entered  Walachia  and  Moldavia,    mentioned  division  of  Greek  troops,  under 
At  Jttflsy,  where  the  Hetairists  hail  wrest-    prince  George  Cantacuzeno,  was  attacked 
ed  the  administration  from  the  boyards,    by  the  l*url^  June  25,  at  titinka,  on  tlie 
complete  anarchy  prevailed.    Jussuf,  so-    Pruth,  and  defeated,  ailer  an  engagement 
nM^er  of  Brailow,  defeated  the  Greeks    of  six  hours.     Moldavia  and  Wulachia 
■t  Galacz,  May  18;  took  the  city  by  storm,    remained  occupied  by  the  Turkish  troo])s. 
deatroyed  the  French  flotilla  on  the  Dan-    who  committed  the  ^atest  outrages,  and 
ube,  and  compelled  the  Hetairists,  May    were  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  botli 
18,  to  evacuate  Jassv.    George  Cautacu-    principalities    till  182(5. — See    J^ouvdUs 
seno  retired,  with  about  iMMK)  men,  with-     Observations  sur  la  ValackUf  etc^  suivies 
out  opposition,  behind  the  Pruth.    Mean-    iPun  Precis  historique  des  ivhiemens  qui 
ivfaile  Wladimiresko  had  regained  pos-    se  sontpassis  dans  cette  Province  en  1821, 
■Baakm  of  Bucharest,  where  he  continued    par  un  Thnoin  oadaire,  avec  le  Plan  dt  la 
to  negotiate  with  the  Turks.    Mov  28,  he    Bai.  de  Dragaschan,  Par  F,  G.  L,  (Paris, 
relinquished  the  city  to  Kiaya  Mclimed,    1822). — After  prince  Alexander  liad  re- 
pacha  of  Silistria,  and,  afler  some  incon-    mained  two  years  in  Mungatsch,  and  four 
nderaUe  skirmishes  with  the  Turks,  re-    years  and  a  half  in  Theresienstadt,  Russia 
treated  to  Pitescht,  to  make  advances  to    demanded  his  release,  in  August,  1827. 
prince  Ypsilanti.    But  Ypsilanti  caused    This,  however,  was  not  granted  until  tlie 
nim    to  bis  seized    by    captain    Jordaki    end  of  November,  and  then  under  the 
(called  also  Chrgakis,  or  George  of  Olym-    condition,  imposed  by  Austria,  that  the 
pus),  conveyed  to  Tergowist,  and,  atler    prince  should  not  leave  the  Austrion  do- 
a  trial  b^  a  court-martial,  to  be  behead-    minions.    Alex.  Ypsilanti  died  at  Vienna, 
ed  88  guilty  of  high  treason,  June  7.    This    in  January,  1828,  hardly  thirty-six  years 
transactkin  excited  much  dissatisfaction    of  age. — During  this  time,  Demetrius  Yp- 
and  defection,  because  Theodore  Wladi-    sHanti,  witli  full  powers  from  his  brotlier 
mlreako  had  never  formally  acknowledged    Alexander,  had  repaired  to  the  insurgents 
Ypcilanti's  supremacy.     A  portion,  in-    in  Greece.    Demetrius    (bom    Dec.  25, 
deed,  of  hia  Amaouts,  Walachians  and    1793)  entered  the  Russian- hussar  regi- 
pendoors  joined  the  Hetairists  ;  but  the    ment  of  guords,  as  a  comet,  in  1815,  ond 
pacha  of  Brailow  was  soon  able  to  enter    was  soon  afler  appointed  adjutant  of  gen- 
mto  secret  communications  with    these    erol  Rajewsky.    As  second  captain  (equal 
Amaouta.    When  Ypsilanti  lefl  his  forti-    in  rank  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  troops 
lied  poflition  at  Rimnik,  and  marched  to-    of  tlie  line]^  he  distinguished  himself  in 
wapdfl  Dragaschan,  his  van,  of  1000  men,    the  campaign  of  1814.     He  now  appeare<l 
led  by  the  brave  Jonlaki,  being  attacked    as  commander  in  the  Morea,  where,  as 
fay  the  Turks,  on  June  19,  the  Walachi-    long  as  tlie  Russian  porter  bad  the  pre- 
ans  and  pandoors  took  to  flight,  and  Jor-    ponderance,  he  was  held  in  respect.    He 
daki,   with    a   few  hundred    men,   was    took  the  lead  in  the  Greek  government  at 
oMicedto  fall  back  to  the  sacred  bond  qf    Ai^os,   w^as  tlien  proclaimed  prince  of 
tbe  Hetairists.  A  part  of  the  Amaouts  now    Peloponnesus,  and  appointed  generol-in- 
fledf  and  abandoned  the  artillery,  consist-    chief  in  that  peninsula.    At  the  end  of 
mg  of  five  pieces  of  cannon.    At    this    1822,  he  became  president  of  the  legisla- 
moment,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  patri-    tive  council.    But  the  English  party  hav- 
areh  Gregory  (q.  v.)  stepped  forward,  and    ing  begun  to  prevail,  lie  was  removed 
eaihorted  his  companions  to    show  the    from  his  situation  in  1823,  and  retired 
Hcrednesi  of  their  cause  hy  a  heroic    from  public  affairs,  but  on  important  exi- 
death.     The  youths  advanced  in  close    gencies  took  an  active  part    lie  savedihe 
order,  and  fell  b^  files  m  the  conflict.    A    Peloponnesus  on  the  invasion  of  Dram  Ali, 
few  only  succeeded  in  saving  themselves,    by  throwing  himself,  with  a  band  of  Hel- 
•rith  Ypsilanti,  in  the  fortifi^  monastery    lenists,  into  the  fortress  of  Argos,  and  dv- 
dT  CoMia.     Thus   was   the    flower   of    ing  the  other  companies  time  to  assemble. 
Grfeece  destroyed.    Alexander  Ypsilanti    Against  the  resolution  of  tlio  third  nation- 
Bow  gave  up  the  cause  of  Greece.    Hav-    al  assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Epidaurus, 
ing  croased  the  frontiers,  he  was  arrested    requesting  the  British  amlmssador  in  Con- 
hi  TiaoBylvania,  and,  with  his  brother    stantinople  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Nieoias,  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to    the  Porte  and  the  Greeks,  which  should 
the  IbitresB  of  Mungatsch,  in  Hungary,    provide  for  an  independent  Greek  govem- 
FVoinUiis  place  they  were  both  removed,    ment,  on  condition  of  a  yearly  tribute, 
in  Angiuti  1823^  to  the  fortress  of  The-    Demetrius  Ypsilanti  entered   a  protest 
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Wlien  Capo  dlstrias  was  appointed  pres-  Diario  de  lot  LiUratas,    His  favorite  lite- 

ideut  of  ihe   Hellenic  republic,  in  16*28,  rary    occupation  was  the   collecting  of 

prince  Demetrius  received  a  command  in  Spanish  proverbs,  of  which  he  brou^ 

Acaniania. — A  third  brother,  Gcoi^gfc,  bom  together  about   15,000,   from    books   ti 

at  Constantinople,  March  21, 17M,  accom-  well  as  from  the  mouths  of  the  people, 

panied  Alexander  Ypsilanti  on  the  espedi-  His  Latin  Grammar,  on  which  he  fabonti 

tion  to  Moldavia  and  Waluchia,  and  shared  forty  years,  contains    rules  in    SpanUh 

his  mist^ortuncs  and  his  long  imprison-  rhymes,  with   explanations  in    prose:  .: 

roeiiL — ^Tlie  fourth  brother,  ATro/ait,  bom  was  not  published  until  after  his  dea:L 

at  Coni=tautinople,  August  lu  171:^  was  by  his  nephew  in  1771,  at  Madrid,  wli-' 

commander  of  the  Sacred   Band.     He  also  published,  in  1774,  the  miscellanetHtf 

had  the  same  fortune  as  Alexander  and  works  of  his  uncle.    He  died  in  1771,  a: 

George. — Of  tlie  two   sisters,   Caifutrint  Madrid. — ^3.  Toma$  de  YriarU^  of  whom 

and  Maria,  the  latter,  bora  in  1711^,  de-  a  few  words  were  said  under  the  brad 

voted  to  the  cause  of  her  cowitr>'  her  biaiity  nephew  of  the  prec<Mling,  one  (4 

whole    dowr>',    amounting    to   3jO,000  the  best  Spanish  poets  of  modem  timei 

thuics. — ^The  youneetft  brother,  Gregory  was  bom  in  1752.    He  first  ap|M.*ared  ti  t 

TA^otio/iuj,  bom  at  Bucharest,  in  l^Oov  re-  poet  in  1770.  with  a  comedy  (l/iK<rfiir 

ceived  his  eilucotion  in  Paris.    The  an-  Haccmos).    This  was  followed  by  seven! 

nual   incomes  of  the  family  amount  to  translations  of  French  plays  ibr  the  roytl 

one  and  a  lialf  million  roublrsw  theatre,  and  a  few  original  dramatic  com- 

YaiARTE.     1.  Juan  de    Yriiirte^  royal  iK)>i:ions.    But  they  are  forgotten;  and  Ld 

librarian    and    member  of  the    Spanish  iiterar\'  fame  is  founded  on  his  FaUefc 

academy,    a  bibliographer  of  note,  was  Before  the  publication  of  these^  he  pfo- 

bom  in  1702,  on  the  island  of  Teneiiife.  duced  a  didactic  poem,  in  five  cantos,  On 

He  studied  classical  liierazure  at   Pahs.  Music  [La  J/ioica),  the  first  edition  of 

.\fter  eight  yean;,  he   went    to  London,  which   (Madrid,    1//9)   is   distinguished 

and  soon  afler  home,  where  lu^  chiefly  oc-  b\'  ty^iographical  beauty.     This  poem  s 

cupied  himself  with  Cnglisli  literature.  In  written  in  elegant    language,  hut  is  dt^ 

1724,  he  went  to  Madrid  to  ^udy  law ;  ficient    in   poetical   conception.     Gnin- 

but  his  inclination  to  philology-  and  bibli-  vi'.le  translated   it,  in  1800,  into  French, 

ography   predominateii.  and.  bolus  con-  In  his  Literary  Fables  (Fa buifosLiifnamt; 

stantly  in  the  royal  library,  thon  i:n  Jer  the  which  fin*t  appeared  in  17c^2,  Yriarte  ai- 

direotion  of  the  lii>toriau  J;:.in  de  Forre-  tacke«l  what  lie  considered  the  faults  and 

ras.  the  latter  s^^^n  made   him  s^vn-tar)-  erron?  of  literary  mon.      They  are  ih« 

of  the  library-.    The  tr lit  of  Im?  l>:^::rapiii-  priniuctions  yyi   an  unpoetiral   pi>ri<HL  in 

cal  sludii*s   was   th.*  o;i:a]"j:iic  oflJr».-ck  wjiich  the  French  maimer  was  uredumr 

manuscripts   in  thai   tVii- ctioii.  the  iirst  nam  in  Spain.     They  are,  therefive,  coliL 

volumo  of  which  a;i»ean\l  in  17iV4,  iMi.\  and  without  humor;  but  the  language  » 

mulor  the  ti:le  R\^  t.  BibliothfK'Z  M.itr:-  ea-^y,  a;:d  ihire  is  much  variety  and  c-)«- 

tensis  Co.:i^€Jt  .V.>>\  JMir.n's  Ynnrtt  ts-  ^rinco  in  ilie   moires.     They  have  bwt 

cusfit.r€C€isiiii.^^'otLf,HdicibiLf,.hie'.iciis  trxn slated  into  French  and  German,    h 

pluribus  crul^aiij   illujtrcrrit,  A:c.     This  17r7.  he  collected  his  works  in  pnweuid 

volume     contains     accoimts    of    nearly  verse,  at  Madrid,  in  six  vol unies<,  of  which 

sixty    manuscripts,    which    Constant ine  the  t;rsi  contains  the  Fahk*«  and  La  .Vh- 

Lascaris  liad  copieii  with  his  own  hand.  sici.    In  the  second  are  eleven  Epistles 

This  work  A\-as  compleunl  by  a  second  mi><tly    satirical,    aL^    chiefly    directed 

volume.       Yriarte    also   prejvired    cata-  agauist  the  errors  of  scholars.  '  Tlie  otb«r 

lofues  of  the  gei^jn^phical.  chn^nologi-  volumes  contain,  besides,  a  number  of 

cal  and  mathematical  works  contained  in  irnita'Jons  and  original  mH'm»,  also  a  met- 

the   n.»yal    librarj-,    wiiich    apjH'an^d    in  rical  translation  of  the  Kpistles  of  Horvf 

17*Ji^  and  irdO,  made  many   conw:ions  to  the  Pisos,  with  explanatory  notes.  One 

and  ."ulditivMis    to  Antonio's    treatise  on  otiiisenemies,  Juan  Pablo FJraer,irriiaiAi 

^(unish  auiliors,  &c.     As  a  ir.cmlvr  of  b\  his  saures,  viTote  a  bitter  attack  on 

the  ::r{vuush  academy,  into  which  he  was  hlr^i   under  the  tide  of  EI  m-isno  entdib 

admitted  in  174'i  he  wx<  vor}-  active,  and  ^The  Learned  A»).    Yriarte  replied  with 

coutribuiiHi  man)  ol^^n  atit  »ns  to  the  tn  a-  his  Pam  Casos  tales  sueUn  tener  lo»  Mmt- 

lise  on  SjKuiish  oniiography,  to  the  Cos-  /.-v*  o5W<i*'«.     In   17n?,  he   published  • 

tilion  iiRunmar  and  tite  I>ictionar>  of  the  conioiiy. Z]<a  Sehoriia  mo/ Cruxd^  in  whick 

academy.     Among  his  l^:in  (KH*ms,  his  as  in  a  former.  £2  Sertoriio  mimado,  the 

nuiner\>iis  epijrrains  di*^^r\~o  nioniion.    He  S(>anish    critics     praise    the    strict   ob- 

was  an  industrious   contributor  to    the  servancc  of  the  three  uuitiea.      Yriutt 
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lied  in  1794. — See  EtiBoyo  dt  urta  BtbH-  and  glucinum.    Yttrium — fbr  this  is  the 

ifeca  Eipahoia  dt  hs  mnores  Escritores  name  of  the  metallic  Imse — is  not  oxidized 

lei  Reynado  dt  Carlos  llf,  por  Sempere  y  either  in  air  or  water,  at  common  temjic- 

Gvormof  (Madrid,  1789,  (j  vols.).  ratures ;  but,  when  heated  to  rednesji,  it 

YsEifBURO.    (Sec  henhurg,)  bums  with  splendor,  and  becomes  yttria. 

Yttrta  is  the  name  of  a  veiy  rare        Yttro-Cerite  ;  a  massive  mineral,  of 

Bsrth,  discovered  in  the  composition  of  a  a  reddish,  grayish- white,  or  violet-blue 

mineral  ibund  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden;  color.     It  occurs  in  crusts,  sometimes 

benoe  its  name.    The  name  of  the  mine-  having  an  indistinct  cleavage ;  opaque ; 

nd  is  f^adolinUt,  (q.  \.\    The  earth  mav  yields  to  the  knife;  specific  gravity  8.447. 

be  obtuned  liy  fusing  tne  gadolinite  with  Its  constituents  are  oxide  of  ceriuni  13.15, 

two  pailfl  of  caustic  potash,  washing  the  yttria  14.6,  lime  47.77,  fluoric  acid  24.45. 

nnaas  with  boiling  water,  and  filtering  the  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Finbo, 

jiquor,  which  is  ofa  fine  green.  This  liquor  near  Falilun,  in  Sweden,  imbedded  in 

is  to  be  evaporated  till  no  more  oxide  of  quartz. 

aaansaneae  falls  down  from  it  in  a  black        Yttro-Tantalite  occurs  massive,  has 

powder;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be  a  degree  of  hanlness  above  apatite,  a  spe- 

attuFBted  with  nitric  acid.    At  the  same  cific  gravity  of5.3,  or  5.8,  a  metallic  lustre, 

tune,  digest  the  sediment  that  was  not  and  a  blackish-brown  color.     It  is  opaque. 

disolvcd  in  very  dilute  nitric  arid,  which  Under  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  at 

will  dimolve  the  earth  with  much  heat,  first,  b.ut  inrltn,  by  an  increase  of  heat, 

leaving  the  «lex  and  the  highly -oxidized  into  a  gn'oiiisli-ycilow  slag.     It  consists, 

iron  uudisBolved.    Mix  the  two  liquors,  acconling  to  Vaiiquelin,  of  45  oxide  of 

evaporate  them  to  dryness,  redissolve  and  colunibium,  55  of  yttria  and  oxide  of  iron. 

filter,  which  will  separate  any  silex  or  It  is  found,  along  with  gadolinite,  at  Yt- 

ozide  of  iron  that  may  have  been  left    A  tcrbv,  in  S\vc<leii,  but  is  exceedingly  rare. 
few  dropa  ofa  solution  of  carbonate  of        Y^itcatan;  the  most  easterly  state  of 

potash  will  separate  any  lime  tliat  may  the  Mexican  confederacy,  in  the  form  of 

be  present;  and  a  cautious  addition  of  a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  gulf  of 

hydroeulphuret    of    potash    will    throw  Mexico,  bounded  north-west  by  the  gulf 

down  the  oxide  of  manganese  that  may  of  Mexico,  south-east  by  the  bay  of  Hon- 

hare  been  left ;  but  if  too  much  he  em-  duras,  south  by  Guatamala,  south-west 

Idoyed,  it  will  throw  down  the  vitria  also,  by  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  isthmus 
^astly,  the  yttria  is  to  Im;  precfpitated  bv  which  connects  it  with  the  continent  of 
pure  ammonia,  well  washed  and  dried.  North  America  is  alK)ut  120  miles  wide. 
It  is  perfectly  white.  Its  specific  gravitv  Square  miles,  .*{0,000;  population,  496,990: 
is  4.n^  It  has  neitlier  taste  nor  smell,  chief  towns,  Merida,  the  capital,  Cam- 
It  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax,  peachy,  and  Valladolid.  The  soil  is  very 
melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  or  opaque-  fertile,  and,  when  under  proper  cultivation, 
white,  if  the  borax  is  in  excess.  It  is  in-  produces  great  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
lohible  in  water,  and  in  cau^<tic  fixed  pepper,  the  sngur-rane,  indigo,  maize, 
i&alies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  scarcity 
immonia,  though  it  recjuircs  five  or  six  of  water  in  the  central  {mrts  of  the  state 
unes  as  much  as  glucine.  It  is  soluble  renders  the  crops  variable ;  and  years  oc- 
n  nMMt  of  tlie  acids.  The  salts  have  the  cur  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  driven 
bllowing  genera]  characters : — Many  of  to  seek  sulmistciice  from  roots.  Cattle, 
lieni  are  insoluble  in  water.  Precipitates  fowls,  and  bees,  ore  very  numerous ;  wax 
ire  occasioned  in  those  which  dissolve,  and  honey  ])lrntiful;  but  there  are  no 
3y  phosphate  of  soda,  carlK)nate  of  HO<]a,  mines.  The  forests  alxiund  with  wild 
»alaie  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  ]>otash,  lieasts.  The  princif>al  article  of  coni- 
md  leiTOpruflHiato  of  potash.  If  we  ex-  merce  is  logwood.  The  climate  is  hot, 
sept  the  sweet-tasted,  soluble  sulphate  of  the  summer  iK^ginning  in  April  and  end- 
rttria,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth  resem-  ing  in  SeptemlMT ;  but  January  and  Peb- 
ble those  with  a  base  of  lime  in  their  ruary  are  also  warm.  The  English  have 
lOlubility.  When  yttria  is  treated  with  some  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast 
potasMum  in  the  same  manner  as  the  of  Yucatan  for  procuring  logwood,  the 
nCher  earths,  similar  results  are  obtained,  chief  of  which  is  at  Balize. 
Hie  potassium  becomes  {lotasb,  and  the  Yug,  in  the  Hindoo  theologv ;  the 
earth  assumes  tlie  appearance  of  a  metul.  name  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  The  du- 
Its  texture  is  scaly ;  its  color  gray-black,  ration  of  the  universe  was  fixed  by  the 
■nd  lustra  perfectly  metallic.  Thw  scaly  deity  at  12,000  divine  years,  each  of  whiirh 
lazture  distinguishes  it  from  aluminum  contains  360  human  years ;  so  that  the 
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whole  amount  is  equal  to  4,320,000  hu-  before  Christ ;  so  that  at  present,  in  1833^ 

man  years.    This  duration  was  divided  we  livi;  in  the  4934th  year  of  tlie  JUi- 

into  four  ages,  which  are  to  each  other  as  Yug.    Among  those  who  were  Mred  m 

4,  3,  2,  1.     The  first  age,  KrUa-Yug,  the  time  of  the  third  diasolution  of  the 

comprises  4000;  the  second,  TVeta-Ytigj  world,  and  passed  over  into  the  fouitb 

3000;  the  third,  Dwapar-Yuf^,  2000  \  the  Yug,  was  a  pious  king  named  Jiiteo, 

fourth,    Kali-Yu^j    1000   divine    vears.  under  whose  government  virtue  contimMd 

Afler  each  ase,  is  a  period  of  darkness,  to  flourish.    But  now  the  steer  (the  otid* 

the  first  of  800,  the  second  of  600,  the  bol  of  virtue)  stands  only  on  one  toat 

third  of  400,  and  the  fourth  of  200  divine  and  charity  is  the  chief  virtue  to  be  prae- 

ycars,   whicii    complete    the    period  of  tised.     At  the  end  of  this  age,  after  Kt- 
12,000  years.    The  whole  period  is  called  ,  lighi's  appearance,  fire  and  water  wi3 

Maka-  Y\j^^  the  great  Yugy  or  ScLdir-  Yug^  destroy  every  thing,  and  the  first  Fw 

a  period  of  four  ages.    1000  Maha-  Yugs  will  l)e  repeated,  the  sun,  moon,  and  aU 

form  the  day  of  Brama,  from  morning  to  the  planets,  being  in  the  same  sign  of  die 

evening  ;  and  an  equal  number  his  night,  zodiac  as  at  the  be^ning  of  the  worid. 

when  he    sleeps  ;   the  consequence    of  Besides  this,  the  Indians  reckon  by  seve- 

which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  universe  ral  other  eras.    (See  Epoch ;  also  jHmdoo 

into  its  original  elements ;  so  that  every  Mythology,  in  the  article  tndicu) 
diiiig  is  sunk  in  a  great  sea.      When        Yule;    the  name  formerly   given  ic 

firama  wakes,  every  tning  revives.    360  Christmas,  (q.  v.) 
such  days  fonn  Brama's  year,  and  he        Yumna.    (Sec  Jumna,) 
lives  100  such  years.    Upon  his  death,  a        Yverdun,  Iverdon,  or  Iffeete^  ;  % 

general  dissolution  again  takes  place,  and  town  of  Switzerland,   in   Vaud,  at  the 

lasts  100  years  of  Brama  :  then  Brama  is  south  end  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  at 

bom  again,  and  the  worlds  begin  tlieir  the  entrance  of  the  river  Orbe,  on  m 

old  alternation  of  existence  and  dissolu-  island,  16  miles  north  of  Lausanne,  34 

tiou.    The  whole  life  of  Brama  is  one  south-west  of  Berne,  44  north-north-eatt 

day  of  Vishnu,  from  morning  to  evening,  of  Geneva ;  population,  4000.     It  ia  de- 

360  such  days  make  his  year.    He  hves  lightfully  situated,  is  neativ  built,  and  fav 

100  years,  and  remains  dead  an  equal  a  public  library,  and  a  brisk  trafiic,  chieflr    i 

period.    Siva,  alone,  is  immortal.    This  in  the  transit  of  goods— aii  advanlagf    \ 

IS  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  votaries  which  it  owes  to  its  command  of  water 

of  Siva,  while  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  carriage,  boats   going  from   it  into  the 

claim   a  similar    preeminence  for  their  Rhine,  by  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and 

god.    In  the  Bhagavat-Purana,  it  is  fur-  Bienne,  and  the  rivers  Thiel  and  Aar.    It 

ther  observed,  that,  during  a  day  of  Bra-  has    also  considerable   manufactures  of 

ma,  or  1000  Maha-  Yugs,  fourteen  dynas-  hnen,  calico,  &c.     At  this  place  b  tbf 

ties  (manvantaras)  of  men  and  gods  follow  school  of  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi,  whirb 

each  other :    each,   therefore,   continues  was  first  established  here  in  1804,  and  id 

about    71   Maha-  Yugs,      Each   has   the  ancient  castle  appropriated  to  its  accom- 

name  of  its  first  ruler.    We  live  in  the  modation  by  the  government.     There  mr 

seventh.     Rhode  has  shown  that  Buddh-  several  other  establishments  for  educatioB. 

ism  and  Bramaism  are  mingled  in  this  Thesulphurbatlis  here  were  known  even 

fable  of  the  Yugs.    The   Yugs  are  also  to  the  Romans. 

distinguished  in  a  moral  respect    As  in        Yvernois,  sir  Francis  d',  a  Gcneftc 

the  Persian,  so  in  the  Indian  theology,  politician,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  175i\ 

virtue  is  made  to  decline  in  each  sue-  and  received  an  excellent  education  ic 

cessive  age.    It  is  represented  under  the  his  native  city.    His  restlese  ambitioo  in- 

figure  of  a  steer,  standing,  in  the  first  age,  volved  him  in  the  disturbances  whirl 

on  four  legs ;  in  the  second,  on  three ;  in  distracted  the  little  republic,  and  he  wm 

the  thu-d,  on  two ;  and  in  tlic  fourth,  on  banished  in  1782.    Afler  the  rerolutioc 

one.    The  Zend-Avtsta  also  says,  in  the  in  Januarj',  1789,  he  returned  to  CSoBem, 

first  1000  years  Onnuzd  and  the  fi^xx]  rule  and  became  counsellor  of  state.    But,  Ir- 

alone ;  in  the  second,  Ahriman  T)egin8  to  ing  unable  to  prevent  tlie  interfemioe  ol 

a{'pear ;  in  the  third  the  influence  of  Or-  the  French  republic  in  the  internal  afiiR 

muzd  and  Ahriman  is  equal ;  and,  in  the  of  Geneva,  or  to  play  a  prominent  pan 

fourth,    Ahrinian's    power    is    superior,  after  the  democratic  party  had  attaineti 

The  present  is  the  last  age  of  the  world,  tlie  ascendency,  he  went  to  England,  UMi 

the   Aa/t-Yu^,   which,  according  to  tlie  made  various  journeys  in  Europe  as  trv- 

calculation  of  the  Bramins,  Ix'gan  tli'irty  elling  tutor  to   lord    Eardley.      In  iIk 

y^rs  after  Krishna's  death,  or  3101  years  mean  time,  Gene\'a  had  been  unittd  y> 
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in  1796 ;  but  Yreniois  and  others  the  writings  of  Yvernois  are  his  R^exiotu 

1  declared  incapable  of  erer  be-  mr  la  Guerre^  in  which  he  shows  the 

French  citizens.    He  afterwards  necessity  of  reducins  France  to  her  old 

1  England,  and  published  political  limits ;  and  his  TabUau  des  Pertes  que  la 

ary  worka^  in  which  he  expressed  RivoltUum  et  la  Chterre  ont  causits  au 

)d  of  France  with  eloquence  and  Ptuflt  Frangais.     Most   of  his   other 

This  gained  him  the  &vor  of  the  writmgs  had  only  a  temporary  interest 

tnremment,  and  the  king  of  Eng-  Yvetot  ;   a  town  of  Normandy,  in 

ighted  him.    After  the  downfall  France,  90  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 

rench  empire,  in  1814,  the  repub-  with  about  10,000  inhabitants.    It  is  the 

eneva  appointed  him  its  minister  seat  of  some  tribunals,  and  of  considera- 

on,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  the  ble  woollen,  linen  and  cotion  manufac- 

pacity,  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  tures.    The  lords  of  this  place  bore  the 

apoleon's  second  abdication,  in  tide  of  king  from  the  year  524  till  the 

»  returned  to  Geneva.    Among  time  of  Louis  XI. 


Z. 


last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  building.  It  was  here  that  the  czar  Peter 
ant  and  semivowel,  representing  the  Great  studied  the  art  of  ship-building : 
>  sound  which  the  G^ermans  rep-  and  the  house  which  he  occupied  b  stdl 
)r «,  or  the  soft  sound  of  the  Eng-  pointed  out. 
le  only  difference  between  a  and  Zabians.  (See  Sabians,) 
that  the  breath  is  emitted  less  Zabira,  George;  a  learned  Greek, bom 
in  pronouncing  the  latter :  the  in  Sialista,  in  Mac^onia,  and  educated  in 
»f  the  mouth  are  in  the  same  po-  Thessalonica.  About  the  year  3764,  he 
both  cases.  (For  further  obser-  went,  as  a  cleric,  to  Hungary.  At  Co- 
connected  with  this  point,  see  lotscha,  he  learned  Latin,  and  the  mod- 
le  iSw)  The  z,  in  German,  has  a  em  European  languages,  and  collected  a 
od  sound,  corresponding  to  our  to;  library.  He  afterwards  visited  several 
dem  German  writers,  therefore,  Grerman  universities,  and  established  him- 
)  I,  formerly  written  before  z,  in  self  at  Szabadszallas,  as  a  merchant.  In 
erman  words.  In  Italian,  it  is  1795,  he  caused  Cantemir's  work  on  the 
les  sounded  like  our  to,  sometimes  Cantacuzeni  (q.  v.)  and  the  Brancowani 
In  Spanish,  it  corresponds  to  to  be  published.  Among  his  manuscripts 
In  French,  when  pronounced  is  the  ecarpoy  'EXXin>i«ov,  a  biographical 
has  the  sound  of  a  forcible  s.  Z  catalogue  of  all  modem  Greek  authors 
pnally  a  Greek  letter  (^).  Asa  who  have  lived  since  the  conquest  of 
9  it  signified  two  thousand,  ac-  Constantinople.  He  died  September  19, 
to  the  veree—  1804. 

'  *^  now  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  north  by 
I  dash  was  added  at  the  top  (Z),  it  Durango,  east  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  south 
I  two  thousand  times  a  thousand.  byGuanaxuato,andwe8tbyGuadalaxara; 
ich  coins,  Z  denotes  those  stmck  85  leagues  long,  and  51,  where  widest, 
9ble.  broad ;  square  digues,  2353 ;  population, 
DAW,  or  8aaiu>am  ;  a  town  in  272,901.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  arid 
Bollaiid,  near  the  Y,  five  miles  tract,  with  a  rigorous  climate,  and  very 
'Amsterdam;  population,  10,717.  tiiinly  peopled.  There  are  eleven  con- 
iM  of  two  Tillages,  East  and  West  vents  for  males,  and  four  for  females,  in 
D.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  the  state.  The  table-land,  which  forms 
r,  tar,  train-oil,  &c. ;  has  exten-  the  central  part,  rises  to  upwards  of  6500 
Doftetures  of  ropes,  tobacco,  and  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  fa- 
but  the  moat  Imponsnt  branch  of  mous  for  its  rich  silver  mines.  The  cap- 
airy  ii  and  has  long  been,  ship-  ita],ofthe  same  name,  lies  240  miles  nortn- 
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west  of  Mexico ;  Iod.  lOP  35^  W. ;  lat  raor.    His  works  appeared  in  a 

22°  5(y  N. ;  popuiatioD,  30,000.    It  is  sit-  edition,  in  2  vols.  (Brunswick,  1772).    Aa 

uated  in  a  mountainous  country,  in  the  additional  volume  was  published  in  ITbh 
vicinity  of  some  of  the    richest  silver        ZACHAaiAH.    (See  Zeehariak,) 
mines  in  Mexico,  which  are  wrought  by        Zactnthus.    (See  Zante,) 
great  numbers.    It  is  well  built,  and  con-        Zadoc  (Sadoc),    (See  Saddueees.) 
tains  a  college,  an  hospital,  a  number  of        Zaffre  is  the  residuum  of  colMlt,  after 

churches,  and  a  mint,  in   which  were  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volitile 

coined,  from  1810  to  1826,  32,108,185  matters  of  arsenical  cobalt,  have  been  ei- 

<lollars.    Several  other  towns,  as  Som-  pelled  by  calcination.    The  zafire  lint  ii 

hrerete,     Fresnillo,    Jerez,     Pinos,    and  commonly  sold,  and  which  comes  from 

Nochisltlan,  have  a  population  varying  Saxony,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  oahak 

from   14,000    to   18,000   souls.      Maize,  with  some  vitrifiable  earth.    It  is  uf  & 

wheat,  chile,  &c.,  are  among  the  products,  gray  color. 

Zach,  Francis,  baron  von,  one  of  the        Zaftleevex,  or  Sachtxekvk2v,  Her- 

most  eminent  astronomers  and  mathema-  mann,  one  of  the  most  skilful  painters  of 

ticians  of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Presburg,  landscapes,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  ia 

in  1754,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  the  spas-  1609.     He  lived  in  Utrecht,  mnd  died  ia 

modic  cholera,  in   1832.      After  having  that  city,  in  1685.    His  views  exhibit  the 

entered  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  environs  of  Utrecht,  or  Rhenish  scenery. 

passed  some  vears  in  London,  he  was  ap-  D'Argenville  says  that  ZafUeeven  vioted 

pointed  grand  chamberlain  to  the  duchess  Italy ;  but  the  Dutch  writers  deny  tbia 

dowager  of  Saxe-Gotha,  who  then  resided  He  portrays  nature    under   serene  and 

at  Eisenberg,  and,  in  1804  and  1805,  ac-  elevated  aspects ;  a  smiling  heaven  over- 

companied  her  on  a  tour  through  France,  arches  his  cities  and  mountains,  and  a 

From  1787  to  1806,  he  had  the  direction  warm  air  breathes  itself  over  the  sunny 

ofthe  observatory  at  Seeberg.    After  that  and  retiring  distance.    His  paintings  are 

time,  he  resided  chiefly  abroad,  and  ac-  scattered  in  difterent  places.     Descamps 

companied  the  duchess  to  Paris  and  Italy,  gives  a  list  of  his  works.     Zaftleeven  also 

In  the  latter  country,  through  his  in-  employed  the  etching  needle.~*His  brodi- 

fluencc,  an  observatory  was  erected  at  er  ComdiuSf  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  IGli, 

Naples,  and  anotlier  near  Lucca.    Bar-  was  a  successful  painter  of  scenes  fiooi 

on  von  Zach  also  contributed  much  ^o  common  life, 
extend  the  field  of  astronomical  science        Zagatai.    (See  T\xrUary.\ 
by   his  WTitJngs,    in    which    are  united        Zahara,  Desert  or.    (See  SahartL} 
oieumess  and  profoundness.     His  Geo-        Zahringe.n  ;  a  village  near  Frcibujip. 

graphical  Ephcmerides,  and  the  continu-  in  what  was  formerly  the  Austrian  Bn^ 

ation  of  the  same  work  under  the  titles  gau,  with  tlie  ruins  of  an  ancient  casd^, 

of  Monthly  Corrcsfwudence  for  promot-  nt>m  which  tlie  ancient  dukc«  of  Zahring- 

ing  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  en,  the  ancestors  of  the  grand -didces  of 

the   Earth,    and    Corrcspondance   Astro-  Baden,  derived  their  name. 
iiomique,  arc  works  of  great  value.     He        Zaims,  and  Timariotes,  are  poesesor 

also  published  several  treatises  on  par-  of  Turkish  fiefs,  who,  according  to  a  law 

ticular  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of  of  the  sultan  Amuratli  I,  inthe lourteentli 

many  (uipers  in  different  )>eriodical  pub-  century,  are  bound  to  furnish  spahis,  or 

licatioris.     Of  his  works  we  will  mention  cavalry,  as  the  condition  of  enioymgtbrir 

iiis  treati$^)  UJHtraction  de3  MorUa^rnes  tt  fiefs.    The  Porte  maintains  only  about  tfo 

sts  Efftis  sur  Its  Fils-h'Phmb  (Avignon,  or  twelve  thousand  spahis  (q.  v.),  who  tn* 

1814,  2  vols.);  his  TabvU(E  Motuum  Solis  paid  by  the  government,  ana  called  kofi- 

nov(t  et  corrccttE  (Gotha,  1792,  4to.);  and  ktUy.    Therestof  the  spahis  are  fumiflbfd 

his  Jllmanacca  Genovesf,  which  he  edited  by  the  possessors  of  hmart.     Tbe  num- 

in  Genoa.  her  of  all  the  zaims  (i.  e.  such  vaaRab  m 

Zacharije,  Just  Frederic  William,  one  have  a  revenue  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 

ofthe  (jertnan  authors  who  prepared  the  aspers  annually  from  their  fiefi)  is  about 

way  for  the   advancement  of  GJerman  66i89.    For  every  5000  aspera,  tliey  mint 

literature  after  the  time  of  Gottsched,  was  send  one  horseman  into  the  field  m  Vaof 

tK)m  in  172(),  and  died  in  1777,  professor  of  war,  so  that  a  zaim  cannot  send  ks 

of    belles-lettres    in    tlie    Caroiinum  at  than  four  nor  more  than  twenty  apahi»> 

Brunswick.    His  Renomist — the  German  The  number  of  the  timariotes,  bowerer, 

word  for  disorderly  students  (see  RussePs  or  of  those  vassals  who  have  (hxn  6000 

Grrmany) — u  comic  c\)o&,  published  in  to   19,999  aspers   annually,  amounti  t» 

1742,  and  some  other  works,  display  hu-  52,649.     These  must  fura«Bh  one  i|»hl 
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7  3000  mspen ;  therefore  each  of  er,  and  both  were  imprisoDed  in  Joseph 

om  two  to  six  spahis.    Thus  the  stadt    When  set  at  liberty,  he  went  to 

m  of  their  collective  quotas  is  Paris,  and  was  made  general  of  brigade 

men.    In  1792,  it  was  resolved  to  in  the  French  army  in  Italy.    The  Polish 

1  the  timars  vnth  the  imperial  do-  legion  did  great  service  in  that  war,  add 

ifter  the  death  of  the  possessors ;  Zajonczek  distinguished  himself.    He  ac- 

bich  the  government  was  to  sup-  companied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  afber- 

i  aimy.    The  number  of  troops,  waros  commanded  a  division  of  French 

e,  has  not  changed  much.    Be-  troops  in  Italy.    In  1812,  he  accompanied 

Me  troops,  the  Porte  maintains  an-  Napoleon  to  Russia,  where  he  lost  a  leg. 

nrps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  He  then  quitted  the  French  army.    In 

rifle  makers  and  amorers.    This  1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  appointed 

cavalry,  called  jebeddshvy  is  di-  him  viceroy,  or  tMtmiesimkj  in  Poland.    In 

ito  sixty  ortas,  each  of  wnich,  ac-  1818,  he  was  made  a  prince.    Nicholas 

to  rule,  should  contain  500  men ;  confirmed  him,  in  1825,  in  his  dignities 

number  is  never  complete,  and  and  privileges.    He  died  at  Warsaw,  July 

IS  together  never  contain   more  28,  1826. 

000  men.    Since  the  introduction  Zaleucus  ;  the  lawgiver  of  the  repub- 
European  military  system   into  lie  of  Locris,  a  Greek  cdlony  in  Grscia 

and  the  abolition  of  the  janiza-  Magna,  (q.  v.)    He  lived,  according  to 

1826),  part  of  the  cavalry  bos  also  some,  500  B.  C,  and  was  a  disciple  of 

[  anotner  organization.     Yet  in  Pythagoras ;  according  to  others,  he  lived 

x>vinees,  the  military  fiefs  still  re-  as  early  as  the  seventh  #  century  B.  C. 

od  are  held  upon  the  conditions  Only  a  few  disconnected  notices  of  his 

lentioned.  life  and  laws  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient 

If  or  Congo;  a  river  of  Africa,  authors.    His  laws  seem  to  have  been 

m  supposed  to  rise  in  about  lat.  very  severe.    In  order  to  suppress  ex- 

nd  which  takes  a  northerly  course  trava^nce  of  dress,    he  ordained  that 

\  jn  Congo  (q.  v.),  afler  which  it  prostitutes  alone  should  wear  jewels  and 

south-west  direction,  and  runs  ornaments  of  gold.    Adultery  was  to  be 

Atlantic  at  Fathomless  point ;  punialied  by  the  loss  of  both  eyes.    The 

20^  E. ;  lat  6°  S.    It  is  less  than  son  of  the  lawgiver  himself  was  convict- 

Jes  wide  at  the  mouth,  has  a  very  ed  of  this  crime :  the  people,  actuated  by 

us  current,  and   pours  a  great  esteem  for  the  father,  prayed  him  to  ar- 

water  into  the  ocean.    In  1816,  quit  his  son ;  but  Zaleucus  remained  in- 

dition  was  fitted  out  from  Eng-  exorable.    In  order,  however,  to  satisfy 

explore  this  river;  but  the  com-  the  demands  of  parental  love,  as  weD  as 

Bre  unable  to  navigate  the  river,  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  he  condemned 

ith  their  sloop  or  with  boats,. far-  his  son  to  lose  one  eye,  to  which  he  add- 

n  120  miles.    Leaving  their  sloop,  ed  one  of  his  own.    This  is  said  to  have 

ceeded  on  foot  150  miles  farther ;  had  such  an  effect,  that,  as  long  as  the 

ithig  with  insuperable  difficulties,  lawgiver  lived,  no  adultery  was  heard  of 

jre   compelled    to    return. — See  in  the  republic  of  Locris.    In  order  to 

'B  Expedition  to  explore  the  Zaire  maintain  the  authority  of  his  laws,  he  or- 

«  (4to.,  1818). — It  has  been  sup-  dained  that  every  man  who  should  pro- 

y  some,  that  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  pose  a  new  law  should  appear  with  a  rope 

jtlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Niger ;  round  his  neck,  in  order  to  be  immedi- 

liscoveries  of  Lander  have  refuted  ately  strangled  if  tlie  proposed  law  was 

poaitkm.    (See  JV^^^.)  not  preferred  to  the  existing  one. 

rcsBK,  Joseph,   prince,  senator,  Zaluski  ;  a  Polish  family,  known  in 

of  infantry,  viceroy  of  the  king-  the  literary  and  political  history  of  their 

Poland,  bom,  m  1/52.  at  Kami-  coxxnvry,— Andrew  Stamstaus^  bishop  of 

f  a  noble  but  poor  4mily,  like  Cracow,  died  in  1758,  and  left  his  library 

cmg  Polish  noblemen,  entered  the  of  20,000  volumes  to  the  universitv  of 

scame,  in  1784,  lieutenant-colonel,  that  city.— His  brother,  Joseph  .^rew^ 

colonel  and  commander  of  a  regi-  bishop  of  Kiow,  published  the  Leges, 

He  served  in  the  war  of  Poland  StatuiOj  Consuetudines  et  PrivtUgia  Regni 

ftusma,  and  was  made  major-gen-  Potonut  (Warsaw,  1732,  fol.).    His  i^ect- 

ut  Poland  was  overcome,  and  Za-  men  Historicum  Polonicte  CritictB  is  also 

,  with  many  others,  emigrated  to  much  valued.    He  died  in  1774. — ^A  count 

Chi  hia  way  thither,  he  was  ar-  Jb«€pAZa/tt9A:t,aid-de-cainp  of  the  emperor 

1  Galikia,  together  with  his  broth-  Alexander,  was  made  curator  of  the  imi- 
ciii.              27 
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vereity  of  Cracow,  in  1836.    (See  Cra-  prepare  a  digest  of  the  lawa,  in  which  he 

cow.)  restored  the  rights  of  the  third  ettate  (Po- 

Zambeccari,  Francesco,  count,  cele-  hsh,  Warsaw,  1778, 3  vo]&,  foL ;  GeraiiB, 

brated  as  an  aeronaut,  was  bom  in  1756,  at  by  Nikiscb,  Warsaw,  1780).    The  Imif 

Bologna,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  approved  of  this  excellent  work,  but  the 

fainily,  one  of  the  forty  senatorial  fiunilies  diet  would  not  accept  it     Soon  aAer  the 

of  the  city.  Ho  was  carefully  educated,  and  ^reat  political  chance  in  1791,  the  coac 

made  great  proficiency  in  mathematics,  died,  in  Januaiy,  1793.    His  name  wai 

Having  entered  the  Spanish  naval  sei^  every  where  held  in  reverence.    He  wai 

vice,  Zambeccari  was  captured  by  the  a  philosopher  in  the  true  seDse  of  the 

Turks,  and    carried    to   Uonstantinople,  vvord,  just,  wise  and  benevolent.     He 

where  he  was  put  into  the  bagnio.    His  gave  the  first  example  of  the  aboUtioQ  of 

liberation  was  finally  effected  by  the  inter-  bondage  on  his  estates.    His  wife,  Coa- 

position  of  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and  stantia,  a  princess  Czartoryska,  was  u 

the  count  made  a  tour  in  the  Levant'  and  uncommonly  accomplished  and  noble  wo- 

in  Africa,  and  afterwards  visited  the  £u-  man.     She  died  in  1797. 
ropean  capitals.    He  tfien  returned  to  his        Zamolxis,  the  Getian ;  accoidin^  lo 

native  country,  and  occupied  himself  with  some,  the  slave  of  Pythaffoias  ana  hii 

the  study  of  aeronautics.    He  had  devised  disciple ;  but,  according  toHerodotua,  he 

an  ingenious  contrivance  for  taking  advan-  belong  to  an  earlier  ace  (Hist,  iv,  94  and 

tage  of  the  difierent  currents  of  air  at  dif-  96).    He  was  esteemed  in  antiquity  as  t 

ferent  elevations,  so  as  to  give  what  direc-  wise  man,  and  one  who  conferred  neat 

tion  he  should  choose  to  the  balloon.    His  benefits  on  his  people.    He  is  wuA  ID 

idea  was  to  cause  the  balloon  to  rise  or  have  taught  them  the  immortality  of  the 

sink  at  pleasure  by  increasing  or  dimin-  soul  (Herodotus  iv,  93},  and  to  have  given 

ishing  tiie  quantity  of  gas,  and  to  guide  them  wise  laws;  on  wnich  account  wine 

its  course  by  oars.    In  1812,  he  attempted  honors  were  paid  him  after  his  death, 
to  carry  tins  project  into  execution,  al-        Zamorin.    (See  CaLicuL) 
though  the  weather  was  highlv  unfavora-        Zamosc  ;  the  stronffest  fortress  of  the 

ble ;  out  the  balloon,  having  become  en-  kingdom  of  Poland,  m  the  woiwodeihjp 

tangled  in  a  tree,  took  fire,  and  the  unfor-  of  Lublin,  between  this  place  and  Lem- 

tunato  aeronaut  perished,  a  victim  to  his  berg,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 

zeal  for  science.  Warsaw,  on  the  river  Wieprz ;  Ion.  23- 

Zamoiski.  Among  several  distinguished  15^  £. ;  lat.  50^  42^  N.  In  1809,  tlie  Poles 
men  of  this  name  are,  1.  John  Zamoiski  took  it  from  the  Austrians,  and,  in  ISl'i 
(in  Latin,  Samo8cius\  l)om  in  1542,  the  the  Russians  from  the  French.  The  plecp 
greatest  Polish  stntesinaii  and  scholar  was  an  entailed  estate  of  the  Zanioiafci 
of  his  time.  He  stiuiiod  at  Paris  and  family,  and  was  built  in  the  Italian  style. 
Padua,  became  rhanoollor  of  the  realm  by  th<^  famous  general  and  chancellor 
and  general-in-chief,  and  die<l  in  1(305.  John  Zamoiski  (q.  v.),  afier  he  had  de- 
It  was  chiefly  througli  his  means  that  feated  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Au^ 
Sigismund  HI  obtained  the  Polish  crown,  tria.  In  1820,  the  state  bought  the  town, 
lie  raised  an  army,  partly  at  his  own  ex-  with  the  environs,  from  the  senator  coutiI 
I>ensp,  and  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  Stanislaus  Kostka  de  Zamoiski.  ZaiiKW 
repubUc  against  the  Swedes,  Russians  and  was  now  deprived  of  its  extensive  suIniK*. 
Tartars,  At  the  same  time,  he  promoted  and  changed  into  a  fortref»s.  The  coal  of 
the  sciences  by  inviting  foreign  scholars  arms  of  the  Zamoiski  family  is  stiil,  or 
into  the  countr}',  establishing  libraries,  and  at  least  was  till  of  late,  preserved  on  the 


fecto    Senatore, — 2.    Jindrzey    Zamoiski^  is   Greek,  two  convents,  a  theatre,  &c. 

high  chancellor,    the    distinguished   de-  Population,    exclusive   of  the    garriflon. 

fender  of  the  independence  of  his  coun-  3500.    Tlierc  is  here  a  g^'innasium,  a  li- 

try,  was  early  a  military  officer  of  signal  brar}',  and  a  printing-office,  all  estahlJAiifil 

courage  and  talent,  subst^quentlv  a  senator  by  John  Zamoiski,  already  mentioned, 
and  high  chancellor  (1704).     He  strove  to        Zampieri.    (See  DomimchinoJ) 
suppress  the  disturbances  at  the  election        Zanesville,  aflourishingtoH-nandent 

of  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  afler-  of  justice  for  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  ii 

wards  resigned  all  his  offices,  because  he  situated  on  the  east  l^nk  of  Muskin|EUiu 

could  no  longer  serve  his  country.  In  1776,  river,  immediatelv  adjoining  the  falls,  in 

lie  accepted  tlie  invitation  of  the  diet  to  lat.  40°  N.,  Ion.  82°  W.,  and  8e\'eiit}*-fbiir 
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west  from  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  Zaicni,  Zaitneschi.    (See   Harlequin^ 

lortb-weBt ofBfarietta, seventy  north-  and  Masks,) 

yf  Ghilicothe,  and  Afi^-eight  cast  of  Zanotti,  Francesco  Maria,   bom   in 

nhus.    The  great  Cumberland  road  1692,  at  Bologna,  was  the  son  of  a  come- 

B  through  this  town.    It  contains  the  dian,' was  educated  in  the  college  of  the 

7  buildingB,  and  9056  inhabitants.  Jesuits,  in  1718  was  made  prolessor  of 

!  population  of  West  Zanesville  and  philosopby,  and  librarian,  in  1723  secre- 

iDage  of  Putnam,  on  the  opposite  tary,  and  in  1766  president  of  the  uni- 

f  tM  riyer,  are  reckoned  a  part  of  it,  vcrsity  of  Bologna.    He  wrote  poetry  in 

'Wn  may  be  said  to  have  contained,  in  Tuscan  and  Latin  verse ;  also  five  essays, 

4000  inhabitants.    On  the  fails  have  containing  rules  for  the  different  kinds  of 

erected  several  mills,  among  which  poetry.  At  the  jubilee  in  Rome,  in  1 750,  he 

Mir  and  saw  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  a  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  fine  arts,  in  the 

tctonr,  a  woollen  fiictory,and  asteam  capitol.    In  a  second  oration,  he  attacked 

*  mill.    The  town  has  two  glass  fiic-  the  first,  and  in  a  third  refuted  the  sec<uad. 

^    Two  excellent  bridges  cross  the  These  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  st^e, 

and  deep  and  lofiy  thoughts,  as  are  all  of 

zfKTTi,  Antonio  Maria,  count,  a  dis-  his  philosophical  and  physical  writings, 

ished    connoisseur,   who    acquired  especially  his  Morals  and  the  dialogues 

reputation  for  his  taste  and  learning,  on  the  pressure  of  bodies.    His  principal 

or  tuB  talent  for  engraving,  was  bom  production  is  his  Commentaries  on  the 

Dice,  in  1680.    At  tlie  early  age  of  Academy,  containing  a  history  of  this 

neOy  he  had  already  executed  several  learned  society,  and  an  analvHis  of  all  the 

LvingB ;  and,  after  finishing  his  cdu-  physico-mathematical  treatises  laid  before 

I,  he  visited  the  different  schools  of  it.    The  Memoirs  of  this  society  contain 

and,  at  a  later  period,  went  to  Eng-  several  treatises  on  geometrical,  analyti- 

fbr  the  purpose  of  examining  the  cal,  physical  and  musical  subjects,  written 

:tion  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  by  him.    In  his  De  Vinbus  CentralibuSj  he 

specimensofwhieh  he  copied.    He  explains  Newton's  doctrine  of  the  central 

loed  his  fortune  in  the  collection  of  forces.    A   collection  of  his  works  ap- 

liinet  of  antiquities,  the    value  of  peared  at  Bologna  in  1779.    He  died  m 

i  may  be  estimated  from  the  work  1777. — GiammdroCavazzoni ZanotU^hom 

m  upon  the  gems  belonging  to  it —  at  Paris  in  lo74,  wrote  several  works  re- 

lut  t^nUqwB  ZanetH  (Venice,  1758,  lating  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in 

nth  80  plates).    Zanetti  likewise  re-  Bologna.    As  secretary  to  the  Clementine 

vored  the  lost  art  of  chiaro-scuro  academv  of  painting  at  Bologna,  he  wrote 

kVing,  which  had  been  invented  by  Storia  JdP  Accademia  Clemerdina  (U^xo^ 

L  (q,  V.)    Among  the  works  of  Za-  fol.,  Bologna,  173i>).    He  died  in  1765. — 

the  Laten  stiUa  PtUurOy  Scultura  ed  Eustachio  ZanoUi,  of  Bologna,  bom  in 

tdiura  (Rome,  1754,  7  vols.,  4to.)  are  1709,  professor  of  astronomy  there,  died 

riant,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  in  1782,  is  known  by  his  ob6er\'atlons  on 

He  published  several  collections  of  comets  and  the  fomi  of  the  earth ;  also 

ivingrf: — 1.  Jlntiche  Statue  Gnche  t  by  his  optical  and  hydrometrical  experi- 

me  dke  «t  frorono  in  Venezia  (fol.) ;  ments. 

mes  ear  Musao  suoj  &c.  (fol.,  with  Z  ante  (anciently  Za<^Ai«j;  one  of  the 

ilate0, 1743);  and,  3.  RaccoUa  di  ro-  seven  Ionian  Islands,  hi  the  Mediterrane- 

"ame  a  ChiarO'Scuro  (with  71  wood-  an,  situated  to  the  south  of  Cephalonia, 

and  30  other  engravincs).    Zanetti  of  irregular  form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 

at  Venke  in  1766.— His  nephew,  eight  broad ;  square  miles,  160 ;  popula- 

w  MariOf  the  younger,  librarian  of  tion,  40,000.    In  its  aspect,  it  is  the  finest 

lariEB,  in  Venice,  died  in  1778,  was  of  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  presenting,  when 

iie  author  of  several  works  upon  art  viewed  from  tlie  fort  above  the  town  of 

intiquities.  Zante,  a  prospect  of  vales  and  eminences 

jr«UBBAE ;  the  name  given  to  a  large  richly  cultivated,  covered  with  vineyards, 

oiy  of  Afirica,  bordering  on  the  East-  olive  plantations,  orange,  and  other  firuit- 

Ba,  including  the  countries  of  Melin-  trees,  and  containing  numerous  hamlets 

T.),  Magadoxo,  MongaJa,  Jubo,  Mo-  or  villages.    The  whole  surface  of  the 

•que  (q.  v.),  and  some  others,  ex-  island  presents  traces  of  subterraneous 

Qg  fiom  lat  2^  N.  to  21°  S.    The  fire,  discovered  in  some  parts  by  warm 

tm  nid  to  import  <*the  coast  of  the  sulphureous  springs,  in  others,  by  heat  in 

w^"  an  the  inhabitants  being  blacks,  the  soil.    It  has  springs  of  peuoleum  and 

CQtM  woolly  hair.  mineral  tar,  which  are  productive.    The 
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climate,  though  very  hot  in  summer,  is  and  minor  third,  and,  by  his  JiufiihiziMi* 
not  unwliolcsome.  The  chief  products  amumicht  (Venice,  1562, 1573,  folio),  kid 
are  currants,  also  olive-oil,  and  wine;  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  treatment  of 
some  cotton  and  silk.  The  corn  raised  is  hannony.  As  early  as  his  eighteeoth  year, 
hardly  equal  to  four  montlis'  consuinp-  he  appeared  as  an  author,  and  wrote  a 
tion.  (See  Ionian  Islands,) — Zante,  the  number  of  works,  published  collectively, 
capital  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of  under  the  title  of  Instihtziom  arwtomdt 
20,000  souls ;  Ion.  2  !<"  d'  E. ;  lat  l^""  50^  N.  and  Dimastrazioni  amumicht  ( 1 589, 4  vok 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  republic  of  folio).  As  a  composer,  he  is  chiefly  knomn 
tlie  Seven  Islands,  pleasantly  situated  at  by  a  piece  of  music  performed  under  bin 
the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  on  a  hill  of  direction,  as  chapel-master  in  the  Si  Jlark'i 
gentle  declivity.  It  resembles  in  ils  ap-  church,  Venice,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
pearance  an  Italian  town.  The  principal  victory  of  Le|)anto.  Much  inibnnatioo 
street,  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole  respecting  tlie  music  of  the  sixteenth  ccd- 
length,  is  broad  and  handsome,  bordered  turv  is  contained  in  his  works ;  but  hii 
wuh  well-built  houses  and  churches,  and  style  is  not  attractive, 
has  a  foot-pavement  The  houses  are  Zarskoje  Selo  (i.  e.  Sara's  ViUafe, 
partly  of  bnck  and  partly  of  wood,  and,  so  called  from  a  lady  who  owned  it  wImd 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earth-  it  was  yet  a  villap?)  is  an  imperial  pleasure 
quakes,  seldom  exceed  one  or  two  stories,  castle,  t wenty-nve  wersts  (about  seveo- 
The  harbor  is  spacious ;  the  environs  ex-  teen  miles]  south  of  St  Petersburg,  from 
tremcly  pleasant  and  picturesque.  In  which  a  highway  leads  to  it  through  a 
1820,  several  hundred  houses  were  over-  verv  monotonous  countn'.  Catharine  I 
tliro^Ti  here  by  an  earthquake.  The  built  a  castle  here,  which  Elizabeth  en- 
island  was  in  the  possesion  of  the  Ve-  larged  and  embellished  in  1744,  and  lo 
netians  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  which  Catharine  II,  whose  favorite  res- 
the  end  of  the  eiehteentli  century.  In  dence  it  was,  gave  its  present  ^lender. 
17D7,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  The  large  palace,  three  stories  high,  ii 
1799,  by  the  Russians.  In  1815,  it  became  nuignificentlv  ornamented :  even  the  outer 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Ionian  re-  cornices  and  other  onumnents  are  gik: 
public.  yet  most  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  what 

Zaxthopicrite:  the  name  given  to  a  Catharine  II  changed  or  built  herself  ii 

cr>'$ta]Hne  substance*  extracted  from  the  in  an  oUl  fiishion<Ml  style.     Among  the 

bark  of  the  zanthoxilum  of  the  Caribbee  principal  object:*  i»r attention,  are  thegi¥.it 

islandii.  ^taircariie  :  the  saloon Jined  with  mim>nt: 

Zappi,  (Jiovanni  Battisia  FVlice;  Uim  tli»»  chaftel ;  tlie  porcelain  room  :  and  ih** 

at  Imoltv,  in  ITitw,  one  of  the  U^si  Italian  aniht^r  riM.>ni.  in  which  the  walls  are  cv\' 

poetii  of  his  a|ji'.     AfuT  haviiii:  studied  erptl  iKuii  the  fl*>«>r  to  the  ceiling  wirh 

law  at  Bologna,  when*  he  inadt'  so  rapid  sculptures  of  anil»er.    The  rooms  contain 

pn»cr»*ss  that  the  dej^nn*  of  doctor  was  niainnticent  furniture  and  beautiful  paiot- 

contemvl  uiH>n  him  when  he  was  only  ine*.     Thorp  is  also  a  galler}'  of  broau 

thirtet»n  years  old,    he   wont   to   Rome,  tiL'ures,   made   by  artists  of' the  Pet^r*- 

whore  he  s^hmi  disiininiislied  himself  as  a  \mrs  academy.     In  the  gardens,  which 

|HH*t.     He  was  ono  of  the  tounders  and  an>  laid  out  in  the  English  manner,  bv  a 

chief  oniameiits  of  the  academy  of  the  («ennan.  are  a   hermitage,  with  statim 

Arcadians.     His  ihhmus  are  graceful,  es-  and  vases,  Roman  and  Gothic  templfSi 

pecially  his  canzoni  nnil  madrigals,    but  pyramids,  several  columns  and  obeiuka. 

at  times  artificial.     (^Iciiiont  XI  irave  him  ni('iiiuTnents,aiid  triumphal  arrhes,  which 

the  hojH.»  of  considerable  K'netices:  but  Cat) larine  11  caused  to  lie  erected  to  couut 

he  dit»ti  in  171*.*,  without  having  obt:uiu\i  Romanzotf  and  the  brothers  OrkitT.  (q.vJ 

them.    I  lis  wiiV,  Faustina  M;u^at:i,  ilau^'h-  The  entrance  of  the  ganien  is  now  adon>- 

ter  of  the  distiniruislioii   Roman  ivuntor  etl  by  a  cola*«uil  criumplial  arch  of  an  aih 

CarKt  Maratti,  \\;is  equally  distin^nnshiHl  tique  tonn,  consisting  uf  cast  iron,  with 

for  Ix-auty  and  j>ix*:ical  talent.  llie  inscription,  "Sacrt^  to  niy  dear  com- 

Zar,     ^Siv  i\tir.'  panions  in  arms."  erected  by  the  emperor 

Z\Ri.i>o,  (liujt'pp**,  U>rn  in  IMO    ao-  Alexander,  after  tlie  wars' of  li?l*^  *I3 

conlinj;   to  iiorU»r,    l,Vii>\  at   Chioccia.  and  '14.      For  st^ne  nM>re  infonnation. 

near  Venice,  on  tlie  Adriatic  sea,  died  in  <ei^\.o\u\ons  Encif^op/rtiia  <^  Gardening,] 

Venice  in  I.V»1^.  He  is  one  of  the  great  t>st  Near  tiiis  jvilace  lie*  the  town  of  SoM, 

of  thetlMH»n'iicalnmsicians  who  pr\ve*ied  with  which  Zarskoje  Selo  is  at  prcseot 

Kanieauand  Rou!^\iu.      He  determined  unittnl,  and  when\  »>n)e  years  ago,  a  hr- 

more  accurately  the  relation  of  the  major  ceum,  tor  the  educatioo  of  civil  officer^ 
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erected.    The  palace  appropriated  to  him  for  his  imprudence.    But,  when  re- 

tluB  lyceum  was  burned  down  in  1820.  stored  to  liberty,  he  was  not  permitted  to 

Zauzier,  Francis  de,  was  bom  at  Feld-  return  to  America,  being  obliged,  on  va- 

patan,  in  German  Tj'poI,  in  1746.    He  rious  pretexts,  to  reside  in  France,  with  a 

early  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  sculp-  pension  of  6000  francs.    In  1802,  he  rc- 

ture.    In  1766^  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  turned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  adjunct 

he  vrorked  ibr  ^ve  years  with  professor  director  of  the  botanic  ^rden  of  Madrid, 

Schletteier.    He  studied  witli  great  zeal ;  and,  in  1804,  director-m-chief,  and  pro- 

and,  a  proposal  having  been  made  to  set  fessor  of  natural  sciences,  notwithstanding 

up  some  statues  at  Sch6nbrunn  (q.  v.),  he  his  anxiety  for  permission  to  revisit  his 

onered  to  cast  them.    Prince  Kaunitz  native  country.    The  revolution  of  Aran- 

(q.  ▼.)  ordered  him  to  bring  within  fifteen  juez,  which  found  him  engaged  in  scien- 

days  a  model  for  a  spring,  representing  tific  researches,  drew  him  into  the  public 

the  three  largest  rivers  of  Austria.    The  service.  He  was  nominated  a  mcm()er  of 

model  met  with  approbation.      It  was  the  junta  of  notables,  which  met  at  Ba- 

executed  on  a  large  scale;  and  the  em-  yonne  in  1808.    Afterwards  he  had  the 

press  Maria  Theresa  took  the  artist  into  direction  of  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 

favor.    Zauner  received,  in  1776,  assist-  interior,  and,  finally,  was  prefect  of  Mala- 

ance  frcmi  the  government  to  go  to  Rome,  ga  until  the  reti^eat  of  the  French  army. 

where  he  studied  for  four  years.  In  1781,  This   event    enabled    him  to  terminate 

he  was  made  professor  of  sculpture  in  his  banishment.    In  1814,  he  embarked 

Vienna.    He  improved  the  manner  of  from  England,  and  hastened  to  join  Boli- 

fltudying  this  art  in  the  Austrian  capital,  var  in  his  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 

and  executed  a  number  of  works ;  among  of  Venezuela.    Thenceforth,  Zea  became 

others,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  a  party  to  all  the  exenions  of  the  strug- 

Joaeph  II,  which  the  emperor  Francis  II  gimg  patriots,  as  the  friend,  the  adviser, 

caused  to  be  erected,  in  honor  of  his  nn-  and  the  political  guide  of  Bolivar.  He  was 

clc,  in  the  Joseph  square,  in  1807.    It  is  successively  intendant-general  of  the  lil)- 

one  of  the  largest  statues  in  Europe,  crating  anny,  president  of  the  congress  of 

Zanner  cast  the  statue  in  a  manner  in-  Angosnira,  and  vice-president  of  the  re- 

veoted  bv  himself,  which  succeeded  per-  public  of  Colombia,  and,  finally,  envoy 

fectly.     lie  also  executed  the  monument  extraonlinary  and  minister  plenipotentia- 

of  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  in  white  mar-  ry  to  all  those  courts  in  Europe  to  which 

ble,  ID  the  church  or  St.  Augustine.  There  he  might  tliink  proper  to  address  himself^ 

are  many  busts,  statues  and  bass-reliefs  by  being  invested  with  the  whole  represent- 

this  artist  Zauner  died  hi  1822,  in  Vienna,  ation  of  Colombia,  for  every  species  of 

Zka.    (See  Maize.)  afl%iirs.      His  conunission  is  dated  Dec. 

Zea,  Francisco  Antonio,  was  bom  at  24, 1819.  Zea  appeared  in  London  in 
Medellin,  in  the  province  of  Antioquin,in  1820,  invested  with  these  unlimited  pow- 
New  Grenada,  Oct  20, 1770.  He  studied  ers,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in 
at  the  university  of  Bogota,  and,  at  an  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
cs^y  ^jS^9  attained  very  distinguished  de})endence  of  his  countr\',  yet  he  was 
aeademic  honors  there.  When  the  gov-  every  where  heard  with  respect,  and  ne- 
emment  undertook  to  explore  the  vegeta-  gotiated  a  loan  for  £2,000,000  sterling 
hie  riches  of  tlie  cotmtry,  young  Zea  was  with  a  comi)any  of  English  bankers  at 
associated  vrith  the  learned  Mutis  in  this  Paris,  March  13,  1822.  The  terms  of  the 
coomiisBion.  In  1794,  he  was  imprisoned  loan  were,  as  might  be  expected,  rath- 
in  consequence  of  the  firecdom  or  his  ob-  er  unfavorable  to  the  new  republic, 
servatioDS  upon  political  subjects,  at  the  and,  in  the  se(iuel,  drew  much  obloquy 
same  time  with  don  Antonio  Nariiio  and  upon  Zea.  Rumors  arose  that  his  pow- 
ocher  laven  of  liberty.  The  particular  ers  were  defective ;  but  a  fii!l  examination 
offimce  of  which  he  vms  accused,  was  i)roved  that  the  report  was  wholly  uu- 
baving  participated  in  certain  seditious  founded,  and  the  loan,  although  censured 
meetiiigB  and  compositions,  tending  to  the  by  the  Colombian  congress,  was  recog- 
independence  of  New  Grenada.  His  trial  nised  and  confirmed.  The  financial  em- 
lasted  several  years,  during  which  he  was  burrossments  of  the  republic  ought  not  to 
heM  in  confinement,  first  in  America,  and  occasion  any  reflections  u|K)n  the  memo- 
Bubsdquently  in  Spain,  whither  the  decis-  ry  of  Zea,  who  did  every  thing  for  the  in- 
ion  of  the  cause  was  transferred  ;  and,  at  terest  of  his  country  which  circumstances 
the  expiration  of  tliat  time,  he  was  dis-  would  permit.  He  died  at  Bath,  of  an 
cfaaned,  it  being  considered  that  his  long  aneurism  of  the  heart,  Nov.  28, 1822,  aged 
imprisonment  had  sufRciently  punished  fifty-two  years. 

27  • 
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Zea-Bermudez,   don  Francisco  de,  a  finally  yielded  to  the  storm,  and 

Spanish  statesman,  had  the  advantage,  in  mudez  was  dismissed  in  October,  18S& 

his  youth,  of  the  instructions  of  liis  rela-  The  apostolical  faction  now  aasunMd  im- 

tive,  the    celebrated    Jovellanos    (q.  v.),  limited  control  of  the  administiBtioii,  M 

whose  writings  he  collected  for  publica-  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  duke 

tion,  although  circumstances  have  pre-  del  Infantado.  (q.  v.)    Zea,  though  a  mia 

vented  the  execution  of  his  design.    Dur-  of  ability,  as  well  as  of  moderation  and 

ing  the  peninsular  war,   he  resided  in  liberality,  having  no  personal  conuexioai, 

Malaga,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  spec-  family  influence  or  party  to  support  him 

ulations.  He  was  then  sent,  by  the  cortes,  in  his  measures,  had  been  forced  into  a 

ambassador   to    St.   Petersburg,    where,  vacillating  policy,  which  was  ill-adapted 

under  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca-  to  restore  tranquillity  to   the   distracted 

diz,  and  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII,  country.     His  dismission  was  accounted 

he  concluded  with  the  Russian  chancel-  for,  by  some,  on  tlie  supposition  that  be 

lor,  count  Romanzoff,  a  treaty  of  amity  had  lost  the  support  of  the  French  and 

and  alliance  (July  20, 1812),  in  which  the  English  governments,  by  not   procuring 

emperor  Alexander  acknowledged  the  le-  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 

gality  of  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordi-  of  the  American  colonies ;  while  othen, 

nary  cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz,  and  the  with  more  probability,  have  attributed  it 

constitution  adopted  by  them,  and  bound  to  his  urging  that  measure.  Zea  was  now 

himself  to  support  the  Spanish  govern-  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Dres- 

roent  a^inst  France.    This  treaty  is  con-  den,  and  remained  there  till  182d,  wbeo 

tained  in  Scholl,  TVaitis  des  Patx  (tenth  he  was  appointed  minister  at  London.  In 

volume),    but    is    omitted    by    Martens.  October,  1832,  F^erdinand  being  suppoeed 

When,  however,  this  constitution  was  re-  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  tlie  apostolical 

vived,  in  1820,  count  von  Nesselrode  ad-  party  prematurely  disclosc^l  their  dempt 

dressed  a  note  to  don  Zea-Bermudez,  ex-  of  setting  aside  the  ordinance  by  whirb 

pressing  Alexander's  disapprobation   of  he  had  abrogated  the  Salic  law,  in  &Tor 

the  revolution  and  the  constitution.    Fer-  of  his  infant  daughter,  and  supporting 

dinand  soon  afler  sent  Zea  ambassador  to  don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  as  sue • 

the  Porte;  but  he  was  recalled  in  1823,  cessor  to  the  throne.     In  consequence  of 

and,  as  the  Russian  court  signified   its  this  discover}',  the  apostolical  party  were 

unwillingness  to  receive  him  as  Spanish  immediately  removed  from  the  high  o^ 

minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  sent  to  fices  of  the  administration,  and  their  places 

the  court  of  St.  James.     In  1824,  on  the  were  filled  bv  men  of  moderate  au<l  lib- 

fall  of  the  minister  count  d'Ofalia,  count  eral  principles.     Zea-Bermudez  was  a|>- 

Zea-Bermudcz  was  recalled,  and  placed  pointed  minister  of  foreign  afTkirs,  Viv« 

at  the  head  of  the  ministry.      The  great  of  war,  I  mas  of  finances,  &:c.  By  aniKhff 

objects  of  his  policy  were,  to  moderate  decree,  the  university,   which  had  been 

the  violence  of  the  apostolical  party,  to  suppressed,    was  reestablished.      These 

coverthe  deficit  of  upwards  of  300,000,000  changes  give  hope  for  the  regeneration  of 

reals,  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  France,  Spain. 

amounting  to  58,000,000  francs,  and  to        Zealand,  orZEELANn;  a  province  of 

restore  the  public  credit.     But  he  found  the  Netherlands,  comprising  tlie  ancient 

himself  surrounded  with  difficulties.    His  county  of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flanden, 

attempts  to  procure  a  loan  were  unsuc-  composed  chiefly  of  islands  at  tlie  mouth 

cessful,  and  the  absolutists,   who   hated  of  the  Scheldt,  namely,  Schowen,  Duite- 

hini  for  his  moderate  \'iews,  accused  him  land,    Tholen,    Walcheren,    North    and 

of  favoring  the  constitutionalists  and  the  South  Beveland,  and  Wolfersdyk.    Tba 

free-masons.       In   this    emergency,  the  continental  part  consists  merely  of  a  strip 

minister  requested  permission    to  retire;  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Hood, 

but  the  kin^  would  not  consent  to  receive  or  West  Scheldt.  The  province  is  boiind- 

his  resignation,  and  he  continued  to  rise  ed  north  by  the  Hond,  or  West  Scheldt, 

in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  partir-  east  and  south   bv  East    Flanders,  and 

ulaHy  atler  the  suppression  of  a  conspira-  west    by   West   F^landers  and  the  sea; 

cy  of  the  Carlists,  in  August,  1825.    (See  population     in    1821>,    123,184  ;    square 

Spain.)    The  seven*  measures  now  taken  miles,  625.    The   chief  towns  are  iMQd- 

against  the  aljsolutists,  and  esjwcially  the  dleburg.  Flushing,  and  Zicrick-see.   Tbe 

execution  of  Bessi^res  and   his  accom-  surface  is  level,  and  lies  so  low  that  it  ii 

pliers,  who  were  declan»d  royalists,  for  necessar}'  to  protect  the  country  from  id- 

n'bellion  in  August,  exas{>erated  the  apos-  undation  by  strong  dikes,  which  are  kept 

tolicul  ))arty  to  such  a  degree  tliat  the  king  up  at  great  labor  and  expense.    Tbeie 
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re  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  vessels  cleared  out  from  Sydney,  fifty- 

at  the  bottom,  and  of  suflicient  six  were  for  New  Zealand.  These  voyages 
t  the  top  for  two  carriages  to  pass  were  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
;  yet  tne  country  has  been  ex-  of  procuring  New  Zealand  flax;  but  it  has 
>  heavy  calamities  from  the  sea*s  also  been  customary  for  the  vessels  to  land 
g  over  the  dikes  in  storms.  The  parties  on  difierent  i^irts  of  the  coast,  to 
&  rich,  black  mould,  excellent  for  prosecute  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  in 
ire,  and  for  the  culture  of  madder,  the  bays,  which  are  frequented,  at  cerUiin 
Se-seed,  &c.  The  exports  are  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  black  whale 
adder,  flax,  salt,  meat,  linen  yarn,  and  the  seal.  Establishments  have  ako 
id  and  oil.  The  air  is  damp  from  been  formed  for  tlie  ))urpoee  of  procuring 
tons  of  fredi  water,  productive  of  spars  for  shipping,  and  timber  for  house- 
complaints  and  agues.  The  ma-  building ;  and  several  large  vessels  have 
if  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinista;  been  built  here  by  English  mechanics, 
le,  also,  some  Catholics,  Lutherans,  assisted  by  the  natives.  (Busby's  Authtn- 
nnonists.  (See  Mtherlands.)  tic  InfomuUion  relative  to  JiTeto  South 
.▲ziD,  or  Seeland  ;  the  largest  of  H'aUs  and  JVetr  Zealand^  London,  18dS.) 
Djsh  islands  between  the  Cattegat  The  church  missionaiy  society  and  the 
)  Baltic,  separated  from  Sweden  Wesleyan  missionary  society  have  both 
Sound,  and  from  Funen  by  the  had  settlements  on  the  northern  island 
Belt;  about  sixty -five  miles  long  for  a  number  of  years.  The  stations  of 
orth  to  south,  and  sixty  from  east  the  former  are  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
;  square  miles,  2800 ;  population,  Kidee  Kidee,  sixteen  miles  from  that 
.    It  has  no  mountains;  but  the  place.    About  a  dozen  missionaries,  with 

is  finely  variegated,  having  small  their  families,  reside  here,  and  have  es- 

id  fields  of  a  fertile  soil,  intersect-  tablished  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 

canals,  resembling,  in  some  parts,  natives.  These circum8tances,and  the  difl!i- 

mer,  when  the  ground  is  covered  culties  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  runa^ 

esetation,  the  country   of  Lorn-  wayconvicis  from  New  South  Wales,  have 

It  produces  large  crops  of  com,  led  the  British  government  to  est&blish  an 
B  excellent  pasture.  Besides  sev-  agent  or  resident  in  New  Zealand.  The 
yns  of  considerable  importance,  latest  accounts  of  New  Zealand  are  to  be 
tins  the  fortress  of  Elsinore,  or  found  in  Cruise's  Journal  of  ten  Months* 
:or,  and  the  capital  and  royal  rosi-  Residence  in  JVVto  Zealand  (London, 
Copenhagen.  (See  Denmark^  and  1823j ;  Earle's  Atne  Months*  Residence 
agtn.)  in  JSrew  Zealand,  in  1627  (London,  1832) ; 
jiifo.  New  ;  two  islands  in  the  and  the  work  of  Busby,  above  mention- 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  the  ed. — ^The  fiflh  volume  of  the  Library  of 
navigator  Tasman,  in  1642.  He  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  the 
donff  the  eastern  coast,  and  sup-  ^ew  ZealanderSy  contains  a  full  and  in- 
t  to  be  a  part  of  the  southern  con-  terosting  view  of  the  islands  and  their  in- 
hen  imagined  to  occupy  these  un-  habitants.     The  language  of  the  New 

regions.      From  the  Dutch  the  Zealanders  is  radically  the  same  with  that 

liscovered   country  received   the  spoken   in   Otahcite,  in    the    Sandwich 

>f  New  Zealand.     In  1769,  Cook  group,  and  in  many  other  islands  of  the 

covered  tlie  strait  which  l)ears  his  South  sea.    Its  principal  characteristic  is 

ind  separates  the  two  islands  from  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms : 

her,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  it  has  no  distinction  of  gender ;  declen- 

Saheinomauwe,  and  the  southern-  sion  and  conjugation  arc  effected,  as  in 

Tavai-Poenamoo.      They    extend  English,   by   particles,    and  superlatives 

I®  to  47*^  S.  lat.,  and  from  167®  to  are  made  by  reduplication.    A  Grammar 

•  Ion.,  with  an  area  estimated  at  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  New 

^000  square  miles.    Lying  about  Zealand,  compiled  b^  professor  Lee  of 

.gues  east  of  the  eastAm  shore  of  Cambridge,  was  published  by  the  church 

otlaod  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  missionary  society,  in  1820.    The  English 

riands  have  recently  become  the  alphabet  is  used  in  this  work,  but  is  much 

of  aiL  active  commerce  between  less  suitable  for  that  pur|>ose  than   the 

w  Z^uanders  ami  the  British  colo-  Indian  alphabet  of  Mr.  Pickering  (of 

I  that  region.    During  the  year  which  an  account  is  given  in  our  article 

M  total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  fVriting).     The    New    Zealanders   are, 

n  New  South  Wales  for  New  Zea-  perhaps,  superior  in  vigor  of  mind  and 

u  568B  toils ;  and  of  seventy-eight  m  forecast  to  all  other  savages  who  have 
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made  so  little  advance  in  the  arts  of  civ-  sea  islands.    Of  their  reUgioui 

ilized  life :  thev  ore  remarkable  for  their  we  have  no  acctirate  account :  t^  are 

energy  and  self-denial  in  the  pursuit  of  said  to  have  no  temples,  and  do  not  ap- 

distant  advantages ;  and  their  discernment  pear  to  assemble  together  for  purpom  of 

in  appreciating  the  benefits  of  civilization  worship.    The  &ce  of  the  country  iiir 

is  equally  striking.      They  are  also  re-  regular  and    broken,   presenting   dmbt 

markable  for  the  ferocity  with  which  they  k>nv  and  steep  mountaina,  intenpened 

engage  in  the  perpetual  wars  that  the  with    fertile  ^-alleys  and   Iot^  pUsa 

dincrent  tribes  wa^  with  each  other;  Much  of  the  land  is  covered  by  loA? 

for  a  contempt  of  human  life,  which  is  trees ;  and  where  there  is  no  wood,  tbie 

the  natural  result  of  a  warfare  that  aims  prevailing  plant  is  the  fern,  which  riKtlo 

at  the  extermination  or  captivity  of  the  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feeL    Hie  di- 

hostile  tribe ;  and  for  the  revolting  prac-  mate  is  temperate,  suffering  from  ncitbcr 

tice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  enemies  extreme  of  heat  or  cold :  the  soil  ii,  ii 

they  have  slain,  and  even  of  their  own  general,  nch,  as  the  profuse  vegecaDOB 

slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger.    It  has  with  which  it  is  coverMl,  and  the  extrsor- 

been  stated,  in  palliation  of  the  character  dinary  vigor  of  its  productions,  piov«. 

of  the  New  Zealander,  that  this  is  a  su-  (For  an  account  of  two  of  the  moat  im- 

perstitious  observance;    but  those  who  portant  vegetable  productions,  see  flax, 

are  best  acquainted  with  them  affirm  that  Wew  Zealand^  and  .Vetr  Zttdand  Spm- 

it  is  also  the  result  of  a  preference  for  that  age.)    The  native  land  animals  are  hoc 

sort  of  food.    Their  chiefe  are  heredita-  numerous :  the  most  common  is  an  ani- 

n*,  and  of  different  ranks,  forming,  with  mal  resembling   the  fox-do|g,  which  is 

their  connexions,  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  sometimes  eaten  ;  the  rat  andbat  are  alw 

the  principal  members  of  which  enjoy  dif-  found.    The  birds  are  very  numenmi, 

ferent  decrees  of  authoritv;  but  the  power  and  almost  all  peculiar  to  the  counliy; 

of  the  pnncipal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  ab-  and  the  shores  abound  with  fisb.    (See 

solute ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  m^ugtralia.) 

are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  at  the  entu^  Zealots,  among  the  Jews ;  those  nio 

disposal  of  their  masters,  who  put  them  were  zealous  for  Uie  honor  of  God  and 

to  death  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  from  his  temple,  and  not  unfrequently  went  to 

mere  caprice.    The  food  of  these  island-  far  that  they  stoned,  or   otherwise  de- 

ers  consists  of  the  root  of  the  fern  [pteris  stroyed,  supposed  blasphemers,  or  Sib- 

e3cultnta\,  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  bath-breakers, 

and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  everv  Zebra.     (See  Horse,) 

port  of  the  islands,  and  of  potatoes,  which  Zecchin  (in  Italian,  zechino,  from  zetrc 

are  cultivated  by  the  slaves.     Many  of  the  mint  where  tiie  money  is  coinetl);  the 

tlie  chiefs  also  possess  herds  of  swine,  gold  coin  of  the  fomuT  republic  of  Veo- 

but  seldom  or  never  use  tlic  flesh  of  the  ice.  Certain  gold  coins  of  other  countries, 

latter  as  an  article  of  food,  when  they  can  such  as  the  papal  ilomiiiions,  some  othff 

disjKJse  of  it  in  trading  with  Europeans.  Italian  states,  and  Turkey,  are  also  called 

(Busby,  p.   (30.)      The   New   Zealander  zerchttis.  The  Florentine':<rrAtiL9aiecdl- 

does  not,  like  some  sa\-ages,  despise  tlie  ed  ^g/iWi,  from  the  lilies  of  tlie  ptaA- 

habits  of  civilized  life ;  nor  is  he,  like  ducal  arms  impressed  on  them :  and  tbr 

others,  incapable  of  appreciating  its  ad-  Austrian  zecchns,  or  ducats,  particularir 

vantages.     Tlie  use  of^  fire-arms  has  be-  those  of  Cremnitz  (q.  v.),  are  called,  in  t 

come  general  among  these  islanders,  and  aly,  iin^Am.    The  Venetian  ztcckint  wcrr 

the  whale  fisher)*  is  carried  on  in  canoes  equal  to  the  Hungarian  ducats  in  actml 

maimed   wholly  by   natives.    They  are  value,  but  stood  from  four  to  Art  per 

also  acquainted  with  the  practice  of'^  agri-  cent,    higher    in    Venice.      The   Ita& 

culture,  the  art  of  weaving,  and   have  ducat,  a  silver  coin,  is  to  be  distinguiM 

some  musical    wind    instruments.    The  from  the  zecchin,    GoKl  ducats  aie  rirdj 

dres%?  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  con-  coined  in  Italy. 

sists  of  an  inner  mat  or  tunic,  fastened,  ZECHARiAH,or  Zachariah:  oneoftbi 

by  a  cirdle,  round  the  waist,  and  an  ui>-  twelve  minor  prophets,  of  whose  hifUW 

per  cloak,  lx)ih  of  which  are  made  of  the  little  is  known.     We  are  ignorant  bocbci' 

native  flax.      They   are    generally    tall,  the  tinie  and  the  place  of^  his  birth.    He 

strong,  active,  and  well-sha|)ed ;  tlie  hair  is  calitnl  the  son  of  Baracliiah,  and  w« 

conunonlv  straight,  and  the  complexion  commissioned  by  God  to  exhort  the  Jew 

brown.    The  practice  of  tattooing  is  com-  to  i*ndertake  the*  restoration  of  the  tempfc*- 

mon  (see  Tattooing);  and  the  u£oo  (q.  v.)  Like  the  other  prophets,  he  also  pmcaef 

alsoprevails  here,  as  in  many  of  the  South  moral    reformation.      His  obscorilj  iai 
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his  numerous  com-  with  them.    In  the  Onondago  he  com- 
pleted, ahout  the  year  17(58,  two  gram- 

ro.    (See  Zealand,)  mars,  one  written  in  English   and   the 

If,  or  SzEOEDiN ;  a  royal  free  other  in  German,  and  a  copious  dictiona- 

luogary,  in  Csongrad,  near  the  ry  (German  and  Indian),  containing  up- 

^ the  rivers  Maros  and  Theisse;  wards  of  one  thousand  seven   hundred 

lorth-westofTemesvar,  (38  north  pages.     In  the  language  of  the  Lenape 

de  ;  Ion.  9°  SG'  E. ;  lat  46**  1^  (or  Delaware),  he  published,  in  the  year 

Btion,  32,000 ;  houses,  3800.  It  is  1776,  his  first  edition  of  a  spelling-book, 

d  by  a  mound  and  moat,  has  a  and,  in  1806,  his  second  edition,  emarffed. 

18  one  of  the  most  considerable  Two  other  books  were  published  by  him 

rlimgary,  and  contains  a  college  in  this  language,  the  one  sermons  to  chil- 

3nk8  called  Piarists,  a  Catholic  dren,  and  the  other  a  hymn-book,  con- 

tD,  a  small  philosophical  semi-  taining  alK)ut  three  hundred  sixty  pages, 

cmastery  of  Minorites,  and  sev-  and   upwards  of  five    hundred    hymns, 

olic  and   Greek  churches.     It  translated  partly  from  the  English,  partly 

>    manufactures    of    woollens,  from  the  German.  Heleft,  inmanuscrrpt,a 

id  toys.     Its  commercial  inter-  grammar  of  the  Delaware  language,  writ- 

^Dsiderable,  its  position,  at  the  ten  in  German,  which  has  been  translated 

f  two  navigable  rivers,  giving  it  into  English  for  the  American  Philosophi- 

and  of  an  extensive  water  car-  cal  Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Dupon- 

*he  exports  consist  chiefly   of  ceau,and  which  the  distinguished  andlearn- 

e,  wool,  tobacco  and  tinibtT.  ed  translator  pronounces  to  be  the  most 

lOBR,  David,  a  missionary  among  complete  grammar  that  we  have  ever  had 

IS,  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  of  any  one  of  those  languages  which  are 

abor8,and  by  the  services  which  called  barbarous  (see  Jndian  Languages^ 

idered  to  general  philology,  was  Ap|)endix  to  vol.  vi)^  and  also  a  transla- 

Moravia,  a  province  of  Austria,  tion  into  Delaware  ot  the  Harmony  of  the 

le  emigrated,  when  young,  with  Four  Gospels.    Mr.  Zeisberger's  works 

ta,  to  Hermhut  (q.  v.),  in  Ufiper  are  so  important  to  the  students  of  the 

)r  the  sake  of  obtaining  religious  particular  dialects  which  he  had  learned^ 

[n  1738,  he  went  to  Anverica,  and  afford  so  valuable  materials  to  the 

ed  in  Georgia,  where,  at  that  general  philologist,  that  we  think  it  prop- 

e  of  the  United  Brethren  (q.  v.)  er  to  add  the  titles  of  them,  as  they  are 

3  a  settlement  for  the  purpose  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  annexed  to 

ing  the  gospel  to  the  Creek  na-  Mr.  Du ponceau's  Report  to  the  American 

ence  he  removed  to  Pcnnsylva-  Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  library 

BBisted  at  the  commencement  of  they  are  deposited  :    Deutach  und  Onon- 

nents  of  Bethlehem  and  Naza-  dagoisches  tVdrterbuck ;  a  Dictionary  of 

>m  1746  to  his  death,  which  took  the  German  and  Onondago  Languages 

r,  17, 1808  (when  he  was  eighty-  (7  vols.,  4to.,  MS.) ;  a  Grammar  of  the 

jrs  and  seven  months  old),  a  pe-  Lenni    Lena|)e  or  Delaware   Language 

cty-two  years,  he  was,  with  very  (translated  from  tJie  German  MS.  of  the 

short   mtervals,  a    mii<sionary  author  by  P.  S.  Du))onceau,  since  pub- 

le  Indians,  and  made  himself  lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pnilo- 

f  several    of  their    languages,  sophical  Society  at  Philadelphia) ;  Essay 

idians  among  whom   he    lived  of  an  Onondago  Grammar,  or  a  short  In- 

n,  and  oflen  referred  decisions,  troduction  to  learn  the  Onondago,  aliaa 

ecting  disputes  among  diflerent  Maqua, Tongue  (4to.,67  i»p.,  MS.);  Onon" 

him.    He  received  no  salary,  dagoiscke  Grammalik  (4io.,  87  pp.,  MS.); 

DOtlimg  but  food  and  clothing,  another  Onondago  Grammar  (in  the  Ger- 

y  to  preach  the  gos)>el.     He  was  man  language,  4to.,  176  pp.,  MS.)    See  a 

J  oldest  white  settlers  in  the  state  Mtrrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 

ind  there,  and  in  Upper  Canada,  Brethren  amon^  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan 

tb  the  Indians,  who  had  given  Indians,  from  ds  Commencement,  in  l/40» 

mine  of  AnaussercKheri  (signify-  to   1808,  by  John   Heckewelder  (q.  v.) 

^'pumpkin),  with  whom  he  en-  (Philadelphia,  1820). 
e  greatest  hardships.     He  was        Zeist.    (See  Zevst.) 
tquainted  with  two  Indian  Ian-        Zeitz  ;    formerly  a  Saxon  city,  f)ut 

16  Onondago  (one  of  the  idioms  since  1815,  has  belonged  to  Prussia.    It 

I  Nations)  and  the  Delaware,  but  is  about  twenty -three  miles  distant  from 

>d  other   languages    connected  Leipsic,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White 
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Elster,  on  a  high  mountaiD,  contains  7000  name  of  the  sacred  books  which  the  de- 

inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cloth,  leath-  scendants  of  the  ancient  Penbos,  the 

er,  &c.    The  town  is  very  old,  has  four  Guebers  (q.  v.)  in  Persia,  and  the  Puses 

churches,  and  a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  in  India,  assert  that  they  receiTed,  won 

correction,  an  institution  for  the  reforma*  than  four  thousand  yean  aco,  from  their 

tion  of  juvenile  offenders,  a  good  library  lawgiver,  and  the  fbunderof  their  rdigioB, 

with  12,000  volumes  and  many  manu-  Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  or  Zerdusbu    Ei^U 

scripts.     The  former  bishopric  of  Zeitz  and  French  travellm,  at  an  eariy  period, 

was  founded  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  gave  some  information  re8pectiii|^  the  le- 

968,  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion  figion  of  the  Guebers  and  their  saend 

of  the  Wends  (q.  v.)  to  Christianity.    In  books.    Anquetil  du  Perron  (q.  ▼.)  lesn- 

1029,  the  bishops  transferred  their  see  to  ed,  during  his  residence  in  India,  the  n- 

Naumburg.  cred  language  in  which  tboee  books  tn 

Zelle,  or  Celle  ;  a  city  of  Hanover,  written,  brought  copies  of  them  to  Eb- 

in  Luneburg,  128  miles  west  of  Berlin ;  rope  in  1762,  and  published,  in  1771,  t 

Ion.  1(P  W  E. ;  lat  53°  42^  N. ;  popula-  French  translation  of  the   Zemd-Anik, 

tion,  including  the  suburbs,  9729.  It  con-  English  and  German  scholars  soon  rsind 

tains  five  churches,  two  liospitals,  a  gym-  duuots  respecting  the  genuiDeneM  mi 

nasium,  an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic  hospi-  antiquity  of  these  writings,  which  oees- 

tal,  a  school  of  surgery,  a  society  of  agri-  sioned  disputes.    Even  the  fije-wofship- 

culture,  &c.    It  is  fortified,  and  tolerably  pers  (q.  v.)  themselves  are  aaki  to  have 

built,  situated  on  the  AUer,  which  is  here  admitted  that  the  real  Zemf-gfaeila  fav 

navi^ble,  and,  behind  the  New  Town,  long  been  lost.    Their  present  books  an 

is  jomed  by  the  Fuhsee,  and  has  some  said  to  be  legends  of  the  middle  ages      ' 

trade  and  manufiictures.    It  contains  the  the  religion  of  the  present  Guebeis  a 
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tc»y  at  large.    It  was  formerly  the  capital  hape  even  Mohammedan  notioiiBL    Baik 

of  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  house  of  (q.  v.),  however,  in  his  treatise  Ob  the 

Brunswick.  Age  and  Genuineness  ijf  the  Zend  Lm- 

Zeltes,  Charles  Frederic,    professor  ^age  and  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (translHid 

and  director  of  the  singing  academy  in  mto  German  by  Hagen ;  Berno,  IdKV 

Berlin,  a  man  of  much  musical  talent,  was  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  Zmi' 

bom  in  1758,  in  Berlin.    In  his  seven-  Jhtsta^  at  least  of  some  parts ;  but  who  ii 

teenth  year,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  the  author  he  does  not   decide.     The 

of  his  father,  a  mason.    All  his  leisure,  Ztnd-Avesia  consists  of  five  books,  writ- 

however,  was  given  to  music.     Bach's  ten  in  the  Zend  language.     A  part  of  t 

and  Hasse's  works  first  made  him  ac-  was  revealed  to  Zoroaster  by  Omand. 

quainted  with  the  rules  of  scientific  com-  the   highest  among  good  beings.    Hiej 

position.    At  last  his  fiither  forbade  him  treat    of  Ormuzd,  and   of    toe    antif* 

the  study  of  music  altogether,  because  onist  principle  of  evil,  Ahriman ;  akoM 

he  neglected  his  trade.     In  1783,  he  be-  the  genii  of  heaven  (the  angels),  the  it- 

came  a  master  tnason.     Being  now  inde-  wards  and  punishments  of  a  future  ilsie, 

pendent,  he  bec>arae   an  active  member  &c.,  and  are  read  aloud  during  religioai 

of  the  singing  academy  above  mentioned,  service.     Another  part  consists  of  a  col* 

of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1800.  lection  of  prayers,  glorifications  of  tk 

In  1809,  he  was  made  professor  of  music  most  important  genii,  moral  iw  nliimtf 

in  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  &c.    These  are  by  various  authon,  uA 

and   founded  the  first  LUdertafd  (glee  written   in  various  dialects.      There  mt 

club)  in  Berlin.     From  this  glee  club  nu-  also  historical  and  geographical  notioa 

merous  others  proceeded  in  Gennany,  to  contained  in  these  books,  which,  bcynff- 

whirh  the  amateurs  of  music  are  indebted  er,  seem  to  be  capable  of  various  iDterpr^ 

for  many  beautiful  tunes  and  songs.    He  tations.    Respecting  the  contents  of  dM 

composed  many  glees  for  this  club,     lie  Zend  writings,  see  Riiodes^  work,  TV  5i- 

also  composed  other  music ;  but  his  glees  cred  Traditwns  and  the  comfUte  ReHgimt 

and  motetts  (q.  v.)  are  his  best  prc^uc-  System  of  Uie  ancient   BactrianMj  Jbi^- 

tions.     He  has  done  much  towards  im-  ans  and  Persianty  or  of  the  Ztmd  Fufk 

proving  vocal  music  in  Berlin,  a  city  per-  (Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1820).  TbefrMt 

haps  superior  to  any  in  rcs{>ect  to  the  work  of  M.    Bumouf,   secretary  of  thi 

general  diffusion  of  fine  singing.  Died*32.  Asiatic  society  in  Paris,  will  throw  fidi 

Zemlin.     (See  iSrm/in.)  on  this  subject.    (See  Bumot^^AppeMll 

Zemzem.    (See  ^fecca,)  to  this  volume.) 

Zend-Avesta  (Living    Word)  is  the  Zenith  ;  an  Arabic  woid,  used  m  v> 
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denote  the  vertical  point  of  the  ten,  finishing  his  course  of  study  in  the 

TK  that  point  of  the  heavens  schoolof  Polemon,  who  detected  his  pur- 

rer  the  head  of  tlie  observer.  i>08e  of  selecting  materials  for  the  forma- 

t  on  the  surftce  of  the  earth  has  tion  of  a  sect  of  bis  own.    The  design  he 

IB  corresjponding  zenith.    The  u]timatelv  carried  into  execution,  in  a 

iDedthe  **  pole  of  the  horizon,"  place  called  the  vainied  porch,  from  its 

r  distant  m>m  e^oi^  point  of  being  adorned  witn  the  pictures  of  Polyg- 

t.     (See  AcuKr.)--The   zenHh  notus,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 

'  a  hsavenly  bodv  is  the  arc  in-  more  generally  the  Stoa,  or  porch,  whence 

between  the  body  and  the  ze-  all  his  followers'  acquired  the  name  of 

[  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  Sttncs,    Zeno  obtained  great  &me  by  the 

acuteness  of  his  reasonings;  and,  his  pri- 

&  name  which  often  appears  in  vate  character  being  also  highly  respecta- 

ptoiy*    Two  philosopners  of  ble,  he  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed 

are  jpaiticulanv  celebrated : —  by  his  numerous  disciples,  and  even  by 

be  Eleatic,  of  Elea,  or  Velio,  a  the  ffreat  The  Athenians  placed  so  much 

onv  in  Magna  Greecia,  lived  confidence  in  his  integrity,  that  they  de- 

aimtiedi  Olvmpiad  (about  450  posited  the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his 

nrmch  time  he  went  with  Par-  hands,  and  decreed  him  a  golden  crown 

0  Athens.    He  was  a  disciple  and  a  statue.    He  is  said  to  have  come 
itie  school,  founded  by  Xenoph-  rich  into  Greece,  but  he  lived  with  great 

V.)     To  him  is  ascribed  the  simplicity  and  abstemiousness ;  and  the 

or  at  least  the  developement,  of  moaesty  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  shun 

of  which  he  made  use  with  crowds  and  personal  distinctions.     He 

teneas  for  the  defence  of  the  reached  the  advanced  a^of  ninety-eiffht, 

item.    Of  his  writings,  nothing  when,  hurtins  one  of  his  fingers  in  a  rail, 

down  to  us.    Accormng  to  Ar-  he  interpretea  the  accident  into  a  wam- 

taught  that  there  is  only  one  ing  to  depart,  and,,  repeating  from  the 

ch  is  God ;  that  in  nature  there  tragedy  or  Niobe,  **  Here  I  am ;  why  do 

um,  and  that  motion  is  impos-  you  call  me  ?"  went  home  and  strangled 

eca  even  asserts  that  he  carried  himself,  on  the  principle  that  a  man  was 

ism  so  &r  as  to  deny  the  exist-  at  libeity  to  part  with  life  whenever  he 

xtemal  ol)jects.    He  is  repre-  deemed  it  eligible  to  do  so.    The  Atheni- 

a  man  of  noble  spirit,  full  of  ans  honored  him  with  a  public  funeral 

patriotism.    Failing  in  his  at-  and  a  tomb,  with  ^  inscription  recording 

aeliver  Elea  from  the  tyrant  his  services  to  youth,  by  his  rigid  inculca- 

he  calmly  endured  the  tormre,  tion  of  virtuous  principles  and  good  con- 

igth  bit  on  his  own  tongue,  in  duct    His  death  is  dated  in  the  first  year 

nevent  himself  from  betraying  of  the  129th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  263).    As 

nions.    It  is  said  that  he  was  at  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  he  seems 

ed  in  a  mortar;  and  that, in  the  rather  to  have  invented  new  terms  than 

18  torments,  he  called  Nearchus  new  doctrines,  and  agreed  in  many  points 

<  if  he  wished  to  reveal  some-  with  his  mostera  of  toe  Platonic  sect.    In 

importance.     The  tyrant  ap-  morals,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the 

ana  Zeno,  pretending  to  whis-  Cynics,  freed  of  their  practical  indecen- 

it  his  ear  with  his  teetn,  and  bit  cies,  which  induced  Juvenal  to  observe 

that  the  two  sects  only  differed  in  the  tu- 

I,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  uic.    (For  an  account  of  his  philoisophy, 

at  Cittium,  a  maritime  town  of  see  Stoics.) 

twut  866  B.  C.    His  father  was  Zeno,  Nicholas  and  Anthony ;  two  ccl- 

iDt,    who   occasionally    visited  ebrated  Venetian  navigatora  of  the  four- 

here  he  purchased  manv  of  the  teenth  century,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 

f  the  Socratic  pbiloeophera  for  America,  prior  to  the  voy^  of  Colum- 

iio  eariy  displaved  a  great  pro-  bus,  bos  been  attributed.    The  story  is  as 

r  learning.    When  he  became  a  follows  :    Nicholas  having  set  sail  in  a 

iaited  Amens  himself  where  he  ship  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  on  a  voy- 

te  disciple  of  the  Cynic  philoso-  age   to   Flanders  and    England    (about 

08 ;  but,  wishing  to  extend  the  1388),  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  an 

hm  kno^edge  beyond  Oie  nar-  island  called  by  the  inhabitants  Fnseland, 

1  of  a  sect  which  prided  itself  in  which  geographera  suppose  to  have  been 
pt  ibr  all  science,  he  forsook  one  of  the  Faroe .  islands.  Here  he  was 
'  StOpo^  and  various  other  mas-  kindly  received   by  a  prince  of  some 
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neighboring  islands,  called  Porland,  who  tion  of  finding  land  to  the  westtand  not 

was  then    meditating    the    conquest  of  to  the  north. 

Friseland.     Having  aided  that  prince  in        Ze.xo,  Apostolo,  an  eminent  ItalkD  mn 

conquering    this    and    other    northern  of  letters,  was  born  at  Venice,  bi  16G& 

islands,  Nicholas  Zeno  sent  for  his  broth-  He  was  the  son  of  a  phystcian  in  tbtf 

er  Anthony,  who  joined  hirn  there   in  city,  who  was  a  descendaut  firom  a  wAk 

1391   or  1392.    The  former  died  about  fiinuly  long  settled  in  the  island  of  Caa- 

lt')95 ;    but  the  latter,  remained    in  the  dia.     He  was  educated  in  a  aeuninafy  af 

country  till  alx)Ut  1405,  when  he  returned  religion  at  Castelli,  but  principally  culb- 

to   Venice.     During  their  residence  in  vated  |>olite  literature,  and  the  Audyaf 

Friseland,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  Italian  history  and  antiquities.     He  tint 

the  re|X)rt  of  a    fisherman   concerning  acquired  celebrity  by  his  mrln  drimai    i 

some  land  about  1000  miles  west  of  Frise-  species  of  |)oetry  then  much  in  voffue  in  It»> 

land,  inhabited  by  |>eople  living  in  cities,  ly.     In  1(396,  he  instituted  at  Venice  tfar 

acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and  academy  Degli  Animo8i,and  wastbeedicar 

possessing  some  Latin  books,  which,  how-  of  the  GiomaU  de*  LetteroH  ^Jolia,  of 

ever,  they  did  not  understand.    While  in  which  he  published  thirty-eight  Tohimet 

that  country,  which  he  said  was  called  between  the  years  1 710  and  17]9,andwfakk 

Estatiland,  the  same  person  declared  that  still  maintains  its  reputation.  Hisfiiiiniii- 

he  went,  in  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  prince  sical  drama,  L^fr^^aitm  J>itce, was  pef^mn- 

of  Estotiland,  to  a  country  to  the  south,  ed-at  Venice  in  1695 ;  and  between  thm 

called  DrogeOj  the  inhabitants  of  which  time  and  his  quitting  Vienna,  to  which  he 

were  naked  and  barbarous,  though,  far  was  invited  bv  Charles  VI,  in  1718,  wbo 

to  the  south-west,  there  was  another  civil-  made  him  both  his  poet  and  hiatorian,  be 

ized  country,  where  the  people  had  great  produced  forty-six  operas  and  atwtmom 

abundance  of  gold  and  siiver,and  in  their  oratorios.    He  continued  eleven  yean  ia 

temples  sacrificed  human  victims.    This  the  imperial  service,  at  the  expuration  «f 

account  determined  the  prince  to  send  an  which  he  obtained  his  disoiisrion  from  ibe 

expedition  thither  under  Anthony  Zeno,  emperor,  his  personal  fi-iend,  who  aUoirad 

which,  however,  returned,  after  discover-  him  to  retain  his  salary  on  condition  of 

ing  the   island    of  Icaria,  and    visiting  fiirnishing  annually  a  drama  for  minic; 

Greenland,    without    accomplishing    the  which  he  continued  to  do  until  tba  ap- 

objects  of  the  voyage.    The  relation  and  pointment  of  Metastasio.     On  bis  leCnni 

letters  of  the  brothers  Zeni,  and  the  map  to  Venice,  he  lived  in  literary  leisure  until 

of  the  country  mentioned  in  them,  re-  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1750,  a  few  momb 

niaineil  in  the  family  archives  a  century  before  which  he  gave  his  valuable  libmy 

and  a  half,  when  they  were  (lublished  by  and  collection  of  coins  to  the  DoniioicaDi. 

Man'olinif  under  the  title  of  the  Discove-  Zeno  was  of  much  service  to  the  mivieii 

ry  of  the  Isles  of  Friseland,  Esland,  En-  poetrj'  of  the  Italians,  especially  the  op^ 

groveland,  Kstotilund  and  Icaria  (Venice,  ra,  to  which  he  gave  a  more  regular  fona 

1588).     This  work  is  given  in  the  second  (See  Optrti,  and  Italian  Poetry.)    Bmlw 

volume  of  Ramusio's  collection,  and  in  lal>ors  as  a  biographer  and  historian  m 

the   third   volume  of  Hakhiyt,  and  has  of  more  importance.     These  include  )k 

excited    much    discussion    among    geo-  notes  to  Fontanini^s  BiblitUeca  ddia  Ek- 

graphical  writers,  such  as  Ortelius,  Mer-  quenza  Italiatuij  his  Disseriazumi  Vi 

cator,  Forster,  Malle-Hrim,  &c.     The  hit-  his    additions    to    Foresti's 


ter  considers  Estotiland  to  be  Xewibund-  do  /j/on'co,'' and  his  biographies  of  2iUvl- 
land,  l)mgnH>,  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Enjr-  lico,  Guarini,  Davila,  and  the  three  lb- 
land,  and '  the  civilized  {H'ople  to  the  nutiuses.  He  also  aided  the  labon  ^ 
south,  the  Mexicans,  or  si>me  ancient  na-  others,  as  Munitori.  The  dramatic  wwt* 
tion  of  Florida  or  I^)nisiana.  Irving  of  Zeno  were  published  at  Venice  in  1744 
(/^i7>  of  Columbiu^^  amx'ndix.  No.  xiii)  re-  (10  vols.,  8vo.).  They  rank  not  veir  hil^ 
marks  that,  althougli  the  lm»ihers  Zeni  as  |x>etical  compositions ;  but  he  'iaJf 
pn>l>ably  visiieti  linnMiIand,  ilie  rest  of  first  Italian  poet  who  gave  his  counciy- 
the  slor}'  n'sembU^  the  tabU^  circulateil  men  good  niles  for  tragedy,  and  fiwd  M 
shortly  atWr  the  tlist^over}-  of  Columbus,  fn>m  the  intermixture  of  few  buffbonrrr. 
to  am>gate  to  other  nations  and  individu-  with  which  the  Italian  serious  drama  v» 
als  the  cnvlit  of  the  achievement. — See,  betbre  infected.  His  letters,  which  wm 
further.  Darn's  liistoirt  de  Venisf  (vol.  i,  published  in  1752  (3  vols!,  8vo.),  cooiiiD 
K  40). — \i  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  much  sound  criticism,  and  many  nolieei 
Columbus  hail  no  knowU\lge  of  these  of  the  hterary  histor}' of  his  time, 
as  he  sailed  under  the  expccta-  Ze:vobia,  queen  of  Palmyn,  d 
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mt  from  the  Macedonian  lanfp  ed  the  two  ordinances  of  1799  and  1602, 

•    She  was  instructed  in  the  sci-  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Ba- 

r  the  celehcated  Longinus,  and  yaria,  which  have  had  such  success  that 

:h  progrosB  that,  besides  her  na-  the  Bavarian  system  makes  an  epoch  in 

;ue,  she  spoke  the  Latin,  Greek  the  history  of  education.    In  1819,  he  was 

an  languages.    She  also  patron-  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.    In  1820,  he 

led  men,  and  herself  formed  an  was  made  minister,  and,  in  1823,  minister 

of  Esyptian  history.    She  was  of  justice.    The  Bavarian  constitution  is 

to  Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra,  almost  entirely  his  work, 

mpanied  him  bothinthewarand  Zeolite  {meaofype,  natroliit^  akolezUe) 

) ;  and  the  success  of  his  military  occurs  in  delicate  crystals,  whose  primary 

m  against  the  Persians  is,  in  a  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism  of  91** 

{ree,  attHbuted  to  her  prudence  20^ ;  hardness  about  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 

raoe.     GallienuB,  in  return  for  cific  sravity  2J2 ;  cleavage  parallel  to  the 

ipniich  tended  to  preserve  the  lateru  planes  of  the  primary  form;  color 

be  Romans  after  the  capture  of  white,  or  grayish- white ;  crystals  translu- 

by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  dedar-  cent  or  transparent.      It  is  also  found 

atus'  emperor ;  on  whose  death,  massive,  in  raoiating  masses.    Before  the 

be  assumed  the  sovereignty,  un-  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  becomes  opaque, 

itie  of  queen  of  the  £^    She  and  tnen  vitrifies  without  intumescence, 

d  the  provinces  which  had  been  It  is  composed,  according  to  Vauquelin,of 

Odenatus,  and  was  preparing  to  g;iex                                              50^ 

ler  conquests,  when  the  succes-        ai„J;*  ' qoqa 

kuifdian  to  the  purple  led  to  a        jl^^^ o"^ 

ble   change   of  fortune.     That       ^S^^^ J^'^i 

rince, disgusted  at  the  usurpation        ^"®*^' ^"•"" 

shest  provinces  of  the  East  by  a  Analysis  by  Gehlen : — 

determined  to  make  war  upon  cn^w                                             kaah 

thavinp  gained  two  battles,  be-        Alumi^ fSTo 

srin  Palmyra, where  she  defend-        f;"T^ i  «i 

If  with  greatbravery.    Atlength,       ^^ ,J'Xi 

bat  the  city  would  be  obliged  to       Sj^®J, •  •  "  ^g-^ 

r,  she  quitted  it  privately ;  but  ."®'' ^-^ 

sror,  having  notice  of  her  escape,  Zeolite  is  found  in  trap  and  lava.  The 
ler  to  be  pursued  with  such  dili-  finest  specimens  occur  m  Iceland,  Tvrol, 
at  she  was  overtaken  just  as  she  and  the  Faroe  islands.  It  has  also  been 
a  boat  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  met  with,  in  small  quantity,  at  several 
I  spared  her  life,  but  made  her  places  in  the  U.  States. 
mce  his  triumph.  The  Roman  Zephtr  ;  a  soft,  cool,  agreeable'  wind ; 
lemanded  her  life ;  and,  accord-  in  Greece,  the  west,  or  rather  west-south- 
ssimus,  she  purchased  her  safety  west  wind.  The  Greek  name,  according 
Icing  her  ministers,  among  whom  to  the  etymology,  signifies  l^fe-hringing, 
distinguished  Longinus.  She  because,  at  the  time  when  this  wind  be- 
lied to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  ffins  to  blow,  the  plants  are  restored  to 
Roman  matron ;  and  her  daugh-  hfc  by  the  balmy  spring  air. — Zephyrus, 
9  mairied,  by  Aurelian,  into  fam-  according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  as 
lifltlnction.  Her  only  surviving  well  as  that  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of 
ed  into  Armenia,  where  the  em-  the  inferior  deities — a  son  of  iEolus,  or 
slowed  on  him  a  small  princi-  of  Astrseus  and  of  Aurora,  a  lover  of 

Chloris  or   Flora.     By  the  harpy  Po- 

iXB,  George  Frederic,  baron  von,  darge,  he  was  the  sire  of  the  swift  horses 

I  Tw^nttiMP  of  justice,  was  born  in  of  Achilles,  Xanthos  and  Balios.     His 

bumUe  life,  at  Strassenheim,  in  love  being  rejected  by  Hyacinthus,  he 

inale,  studied  at  Metz,  Gottingen  was  the  cause  of  his  death  by  blowing 

zkr,  and  was  made  professor  of  Apollo's  quoit  against  his  head.    Some 

die   imiversity   of  Heidelberg,  make  him  the  husband  of  one  of  tlie 

m  began  to  lecture,  in  1779,  wiui  Hours.    Flowers  and  fruits  are  under  his 

ooeM.    At  a  later  period,  he  was  protection.     He  is  represented  as  a  gen- 

to  the  legation  of  the  Bavari-  tie,  beautiful  youth,  naked,  with  a  wreath 

ilMie,  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  on  his  head,  or  flowers  in  the  fold  of  his 

idy  in  1799,  was  invited  to  Munich  mantle. 

eoonsellor.    From  him  originat-  Zeubst,  or  AifHALT-ZERBST,  formeriy 
:iii.             28 
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a  small  Gemnan  pnncipalpty,  which,  in  into  those  winds  which  gcnenlly  blsv 

1793,  on  the  extinctioo  of  the  branch  of  before  the  dof-Mu-appean^and  U9  calM 

the  house  of  Anhah  in  poawaaon  of  it,  Podromi  by  the  Greeks.     Theur  mmn 

was  diTided  between   the  three   other  Cle<^iatra  mairied  Phinem^  kiqg  sf  IR- 

branches  of  that  house.    (See  MkalL]  thjmia. 

Zerbst,  the  capital,  sixtv-fiTe  miles  south-  Zethui.    (See  AmfhiomJ\ 

west  of  Berlin,  now  bekongs  to  the  duchy  Zbtousi,  or  Zkitouh,  Q%nw  or  (m- 

of  Anhalt-Dessau.      It  is  situated  on  the  oentiy  Mdaic  gyff)f  *  *  f^  ^'^  ^  ** 

small  river  Neithe,  near  the  Elbe,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Greeoe,  Dortb-wcH 

has  a  population  of  8000  souls :  the  pal-  of  the  island  of  Nempool,  or  Fnhw 

ace  of  the  former  princes  is  outside  of  the  Bj  the  protocol  of  FennMiiy,  1830^  tht 

walla.    Brewing  ronns  a  main  branch  of  northern  boundary  of  Greoce,  hugiWMH 

its  industry,  and  the  Zerfast  beer  is  &-  st  the  mouth  of  the  AimropoCanMi%  ter- 

mous.  Ornamental  manuftctures  in  sold,  minated  at  the  gulf  of  ZetcHuu    But,  m 

silver  and  jewellery  are  also  carried  on  the  21st  of  Julf ,  1832;  the  auilm  agneda 

here.  protocol,  assentuig  to  the  sittsision  sf  ths 

ZsaneseT.    (See  Zoroado'.)  nontier,  ss  deaued  by  the  Loodon  eoo- 

ZsaE^irKE,  Charies  Christopher  The-  ferenoe,  namely,  from  the  gulf  of  Vdb  to 

ophilus,    director    of  the  seminary   for  the  gulf  of  Aria, 

school-masters  in  Magdeburg,  and  super-  Zeus.    (See  JnfUer,) 

intendent  of  the  schMls  in  £at  cin-,  was  Zeuxis  ;  a  celebrated  poiittcr,  who  ii 

born  in  1780,  at  BeiendoH^  near  Magde-  said  to  have  begun  to  practioe  his  sit  inlhi 

bur^,  where  bis  father  was  a  clergyman,  fourth  year  of  the  tunety-fifth  OlyiBpii 

He  studied  theologr  at  Halle,  and  in  1802  (B.C.d97).  He  wasanatireof  Hsmeli^ 

became  a  teacher,  m  1^05  a  rmnisier  in  in  Magna  GrsBcia,  and  a  psipil  of  Apsls- 

Ma^debur^r,  and  in  1823  director  of  the  dorua.    He  is  said,  by  <lnintifian,to  ban 

seminary  rar  school-masteia  (see  Sdkooir]  been  the  first  who  undentood  ths  ass- 

in  that  otv.    In  1819,  a  reform  was  com-  agement  of  light  and  shade ;  but,  at  ihi 

menced    m   the  schoob  of  that  place,  same  time,  he  was  thought  to  hare  gifta 

which  has  rmised  them  to  a  degree  of  ex-  too  much  of  bulk  and  maativeoesi  Is  ihi 

oellence  that  has  attracted  tl^  attentioo  human  figure.    He  stood  eztreinely  Isah 

oven  of  foreign  countries.     It  is,  in  a  in  his  profession,  excelled  all  his  pn£- 

great  dom«,  the  work  of  Zerpimer,  and  cessoni,  and  many  storiea  are  told  of  thi 

19  do9cribod   in  his   Brief  Account  of  fidelity  with  which    he   copied  nstura 

xho  newly -orgmnizcid    School  System  in  One  of  his  most  famous  pictures  vis  t 

MajTticbursr  (lSt20 — HI),  and  more  fuUy  in  Helen,  which  be  executed  for  the  Croto- 

the  first  numl^r  of  volume  fim  of  his  niaos  (according  to   some,  for  Agripee- 

Annals  for  Popular  Schools  which  has  turn),  as  an  ornament  for  their  tetrmle  of 

also    appeared    under    the  title  of  tlie  Juno.    This  figure  was  celebrated  dtj  tis 

School  System   of  the  CiT\-   of  Magde-  poets  and  amateurR  of  antiquity,  ai  tk 

hiirg  (Mafdebiir^.  l;i^25>     lie  also  found-  fine«t    specimen    of    art    existing;  mi 

*^d  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  the  artist  himself^  who   was  very  fas 

of  school -masters.     In  l^ilS.  then^^  were  and  ostentatious,  inscribed   under  k  tk 

ci^ity-two    student^    in    his    seminanr  lines,  of  Homer,  in  which  Priam  ■Ksls 

abi>vo  mentioned.    Zerenner  is  also  the  his  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  HdaL 

atrJior  of  many  works  on  education,  and  As  models,  he  had  selected  ikve  brsnfifTil 

for  the  purpoM<s  of  education,  which  have  girls.    He    became    very    rich,  and,  a 

inrt  with  much  and  desen^od  success.  kngth,  gave  his  pictures  away,  sActiig 

Zethis,  Zetrs,  or  Zetcs  ;  a  son  of  to  regard  them  as  above  all  price.    Ost 

Boreas,kinirof  Tlirace.andOrithyia,  who  of  his  finest  performances,  a   Ilercaki 

accoiniianiod,  with  his  brother  Calais,  the  strangling  some  Serpents  in  bis  Cradk, 

Ar^nauts  to  Colchis.     In  Bithynia,  the  with  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon  looJuiy 

two  brothers  who  are  represented  with  on  in  terror,  was  presented  to  the  Afli- 

wingip,  delivered  Phineiis  from  the  con-  gentines.     Of  the  cireumstances  ofni 

tinual    persecuticui   of  the   harrties,  and  private  life,  little  is  known.;  nor  is  k  le- 

drovc  these  monster?  as  far  as  the  island  corded  how  long  he  lived.     TVidilio^ 

called  Strophadr<s  where,  at  List,  they  most  likely  erroneously,    attributes  bii 

were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  promised  them  death  to  a  very  whimsical  cause,    h  » 

that   Phineus  should  no  longer  be  tor-  sud,  that,  having  painted  an  old  woshBi 

mented  by  them.    They  were  both  kill-  on  attentively  surveying  his  wovk,  hem 

«h),  as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the  seized  with  so  \ioIent  a  fit  of  laugbier 

At)      autic  expedition,  and  were  changed  that  he  died  on  the  spot    HSs  coalBft 
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with  Pttrrbaidus  is  well  knowo.  Zeuzis  age  to  Madras,  and  ako  to  visit  the  terri- 
miated  some  grapes  so  naturally  that  tories  of  the  Mogul.  In  October,  1714, 
nrds  flew  to  peck  them.  Parrhasius  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  reached  Co- 
painted  a  curtain  so  naturally  as  to  de-  pcnhagen  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
emwe  Zeuxis  himself  who  asked  to  have  received  with  ^reat  respect,  and,  after 
it  drawn  aside,  and,  on  learning  the  de-  completing  a  dictionaiy  of  the  Malabar 
eepCion,  acknowledged  himself  vanquish-  language,  which  was  printed  at  Halle  in 
edl)  as  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  while  1716,  quarto,  he  visited  England,  where 
Paniiasiua  had  deceived  an  artisL  At  he  obtained  an  audience  of  George  I,,  and 
another  time,  he  painted  a  boy  with  the  members  of  the  royal  familv,  and  ob- 
|iape%  at  which  the  birds  again  flew,  tained  a  passage  to  India  by  the  du^ctcoun- 
■  Iv*  Mid  he,  <*  the  boy  had  be^  painted  tenance  of  tlio  East  India  company.  He 
aa  well  as  die  grapes^  the  birds  would  not  accordingly  embarked  at  Deal,  in  March, 
have  approached.''  1716,  and  arrived  at  Madras  the  following 

Zam.    (See  Seifd,)  August,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tran- 

ZsTSTy  or  Zeist  ;  a  village  of  above  quetMir,  and  resumed  his  functions.  In- 
1900  inhabitants,  with  a  fine  castle,  in  the  spirited  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
proTince  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  had  met  with  in  Europe,  in  1718,  he  took 
a  league  from  the  city  of  Utrecht,  in  an  an  extensive  journey  by  land,  and  was 
agreeaUe  country  containing  many  gar-  fulfilling  the  object  of  his  mission  with 
dena  and  walks.  It  formerly  belonged  to  great  zeal  and  success^  when  he  vras  at- 
the  counts  of  Nassau,  and  was  sold,  in  tacked  by  the  cholera  moihus,  and  died 
17551;  to  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  who  Feb.  23, 1719,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
gKfB  it  to  the  Moravian  Brethren  ibr  the  his  age.  He  ivas  the  author  of  some  ac- 
aalabliahment  of  a  settlement,  which  at  counts  in  German  of  the  particulars  of 
pteaent  consists  of  300  membera.^  They  his  mission  ;  of  Grammaitca  Damuliea 
DftTe  boilt  here  lirother  and  sister  houses,  (Halle,  1716,  4to.) ;  Brevis Ddineatio  MU- 
and  mauufiwtories,  where  they  make  sionis  Opens  (1717) ;  Explicaiio  DodriruE 
glovea,  leatlier,  ribands,  gold  and  silver  Christiana  Damidice  (1719,  8 vo.);  BihUa 
woflt,  soap,  candles,  &C.,  of  excellent  Z^omti/tca  (1723).  Insomeof  these  works 
quality.  Not  far  from  Zeyst  there  is  a  he  was  assisted  by  his  brothejr  missiona- 
Jwauh,  where  the  French-Dutch  army  ries  Grundler  and  Schultz. 
raised  a  pyramid  of  earth  a  hundred  and  Ziei^.n.  (Sec  ZieihmJ) 
Ibrty-eigiit  feet  high,  on  the  occasion  of  Zietben,  Hans  Joachim  von,  Prussian 
Napoleon's  oasuming  the  crown.  general  of  cavalry,  knight  of  tlie  order  of 

ZiA.    (Sc»  Zea.)  Uic  black  eagle,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 

ZuasNBALG,  Bartholomew,  a  celcbrat-    tinguished  generals  of  Frederic  the  Great 
ed  Protestant   missionary,  was  bom  at    in  the  seven  years'  war,  was  bom  in  1€99, 
Pullnitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  June  14,1683.    at  Wustrau,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of    Rappin,  in  Brandenburg,  and  began  his 
flchool  Mucation  at  Gorlitz  and  Berlin,    military  career  when  fourteen  years  old. 
he  removed,  in  1703|  to  the  university  of    After  some  time,  he  left  the  service,  but 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  closely    returned  to  it  in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
to  bibUcal  literature.    About  this  timc^    lieutenant.    A  quarrel  with  his  captain 
dM  lung  of  Denmark  being  de8irous  of    occasioned  his  ini  risonment  for  a  year, 
aending  some  qualified  missionary  to  In-    A  duel  in  which  he  was  engaged,  soon 
dia,  Ziegenbalg  was  particularly  rccom-    after  his  release,  caused  his  dismission 
BMnded  to  him ;  and,  m  1705,  he  wus  or-    from  his  c^rps.    In  17S0,  however,  he 
dained  at  Copenhagen  for  that  pur|)ose.    was  again  taken  into  the  service.  In  1731, 
Ha  aaaled  to  India  the  some  year,  and  ar-    he  wus  made  captain  of  cavalry,  and,  in 
thrad  at  Tranquebor,  in  July,  170(>,  but    1735,  made  his  firat  campaign   against 
mac  widi  ffreat  opixisition  on  the  part  of    France.    In  1736,  he  was  made  major, 
tba  Dianisn  authorities,  who,  for  a  short    and,  in  the  course  of  the  first  Silesian 
dmay  even  confined  him ;  nor  was  he  al-    war  (q.  v.),  lieutenant-colonel.     A  few 
lowed  to  proceed  in  a  translation  of  the    days  after,  he  came  iienr  taking  his  for- 
IVbiw  Testament  into  the  Malabar  language,    mer  teacher,  irenerol  Baronny,  prisoner, 
wliich  he  had  commenced.    Orden<,how-    upon  which  Frederic  made  liim  colonel, 
cfir.  arriving  from  Copcnhagi'n  for  the    and  gave  him  a  regiment  of  hussars.     In 
DHiMh  authorities  to  protect  the  mission-    the  campaign  of  1742,  he  approached* 
■riei^  and  also  receiving  great  |>ecimiary    very  near  Vienna,  with  a  cor\m  of  15,000 
aaniance  fVom  England  and  Gcimany,    men.     When  the  second  Silesian  war 
liB  waa  enabled,  in  1711,  to  make  a  voy-    broke  out,  in  1744,  Zicthen  was  made 
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muor-general.     He  distinguished   him-  dtlineatumj  quo  omnium  opHme  iradi  tx- 

selt  greatly  in  nioiiy  engagements,  and,  oD  fianaariqut  po$se   Metwr   (part  i,  ibid, 

one  occasion,  niarciied  through  the  Aus-  1787) ;  Vtrua$  ChritL  -Ae^^  Jm  TVsl 

trian  army,  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  Christ  dogmaHctt  (parts  i  and  ii,Augriiiirf. 

turn  their  cloaks  inside  out,  so  that  the  1789 — ITSO)  ;  FitUa  Exisieniit  IM,  mxt 

white  lining  looked  like  the  Austrian  uni-  deOrigine  huju8  Fldeiy  unde  ea  dtrxBorivtu- 

Ibnn.      He  was  wounded,  Nov.  23,  at  siitt  atbeat  criticum  Examen,  &c.  [IrJl  - 

Catholic  Hennersdorf.    His  enemies  sue-  Amon^  his  philosophical  works  are  Ph:- 

ceeded   in  making  Frederic  ill  disposed  loeophical  l>octnne  of  Religion  ( 1  voL] ; 

towards  him ;  hut  he  became  reconciled  Doctrine    of  the  Idea   of   die   Absokiir 

to  him  sliortly  before  the  breaking  out  (1805);  Philosophical   Inquiries  resperc- 

of  the  third  Silusian  war.     The  recon-  ing  the  general  Degeneracy  of  MaDkind 

ciliation  took  place  in  a  manner  which  (3  vols.,  1809).     'rhe  three  last  arv  ic 

is  cnHlitable  to  Frederic.    Zicthen  was  German. 

very  actii'e  in  the  course  of  that  war,  and  Zimmerma^tn,  John  Georse,  chevafiirr 

greatly  distinguished  himself    AtKollin  von,  an  eminent  physician  and  miscelhup- 

he  was  wounded.    At  Leuthen  he  broke  ous  \%Titer,  wns  tram  in  1728,  at  Bnig,  m 

the  path  to  victory.    At  Liegnitz  he  was  the  canton  of  Berne,  of  which  his  fiuber 

made  general  of  ca^-alry  on  the  field  of  was  a  senator.    Afler  receivinff  a  legulir 

battle.  The  iMttle  at  Torgau  was  decided  education,  he  made  choice  of  uie  medical 

by  him,  thougli  he  received  undeser\'cd  proteasion,  and  repaired  to  the  univetntr 

censure  from  Frederic.    Soon  afWr  the  of  Gottingen,  where  he   studied  undtr 

peace  of  llubertsburc,  in  17()3,  he  mar-  Halter,  a  relation  of  whom  be  subsequent- 

rietl  a  second  time,  when  sixty-live  yeare  ly  married,  and  soon  after  was  appaatted 

oki ;  and  the  tint  son  of  tliis  union  was  puMic  physician  to  his  native  town  of 

made  a  comet  in  tlie  cradle  by  Frederic  Bnig.    In  this  retired  situation,  be  en- 

Freiloric  gave  him  many  aiiil  repeated  ployed  his  leisure  in  the  puhUcatkm  of 

marks  of  his  favor.     Though  seventy-  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and,  amoQf 

nine  veani  old,  he  wished  to  take  part  in  othen^  the  first   sketch   of  his  popuhr 

the   fiavarian    ^~ar   of  succession :  but  worit  On  Solitude.    This  was  foUowv^ 

FriHlorie  dtvlineii    his    re()eaied    offers,  by  his  essay  On  National  Pride,  whieii 

/iethen  ^^ns  a  man  o{  a  ni>l>le  and  frank  passed  through  several  editionfl^  and  «« 

spirit,  and  a  tavorite  with  the  whole  ua-  translated  into  various  foreign  Iancua|^ 

tion.     He  ditnl  in  17n\  in  Berlin.     His  In  I7tvi,  he  eonijHiek  d  his  work  On  Vk 

lite  was  wriiion  by  L.  J.  l.*H»poldina  von  Kxjvrience  of  >Iedicine,  which  he  fol- 

Bliiinonhas:i'n  ^IWrlin,  IhV'.  lowtnl   up  by  s^nenU  other  profesnucai 

/ir.F.TH.     ^Stv  >'^iirtM.^  treatises  :  in  consequence  of  which  be  p^ 

/iM  \KK  4.     ^Sh'  .W.i,<4v*.^  rt^iveti  an  orier  of  the  jKist  of  ph}  yician  a 

/.iMMFR.  I'atrioius  |(<MUHiiot.  a  Catholic  the  king  of  England  for  Hanover,  whirh 

iheolofian.  U^rn  at  Abtssenuind,  Feb.  'ii  he  aooepKe*!.  and   n'moved,   in   17t»8,  tt 

l7.VJ,!:r:iiiid  a*.  KiUvaii^n.Hnd  Oillin^iu  that    capital.      His    work     Oti  Solitiidi 

nvoi>ed  orxitTS   iii  irrrv  and  was  nude,  H-as  publishtxi    in    four    volumes,  octi- 

in    ITSv  pr\»!'ss*>r  of  lioitnatu^s  in  ilie  vo.      In   17?ii,  he    attended  Fretlerio  is 

university  ai  0;;ln;:\n.     In  17iC\  he  wns  his  laest  illne^^  which  affbnied  linle  rwm 

di>:iiiss(\)  lor  r\';vs\Mis  m^:  assicn<xl.  and  for  mcitical  skill,  but  enabled  him  to  pub- 

U\\>t:ne  (vistor  a;   StriiiiuMiii  :   in    17lH^  lisli  an  account  of  his  con vervatious  viib 

wns  .ipjK»im»\l  pn^tl-sa^^r  of  doc.nat:c^  at  thai  oelel^nHiM  sovereign  :  e,  g.  On  FppiI- 

l:'.i^»!<^adt.  ar.xi.  -.n  l>iV.  was  iraiisrirre^i  to  erio  the  liiva:,  and  my  Conversation  wiih 

iJii*  iini\i'i'si:v  v»!"  Ui:\:shu::  m  ISi^w  %*is  h";:n  shortiv    iK^brv   his  Death   (LripM*- 

d>:!i:!*i«\l.    prv»lv.s;\     :'»r    tii\ormj:    tiie  17>>»  and  Frajnnents  on   F'retieric  thf 

l»!jii,VM»ph\    of  ui«'n;::>.   s<>  i-A.t\i:    bu:,  itrea: — works  which  did  not  increase  fas 

:: r: IT  s.  \  iror. :  i i s,  ^*  as  a v iy> ■  :'.:i\i  p>r\> ri*s«i^^r  n* jx;tarion.     He  also  umlenook  a  defrccf 

or  an- 1 nv loo    a:;d  rxr^'s^s^      In    1^U>  of  dua  |H^.noe  iToni  the  censures  of  Min- 

nr.i!   IS\\\  w:i:>  r*v:or  of  ino  i;;::\«;'rsi-  bc'au.  w  hich  w-ritincs  expownl  him  to  »■ 

i\.  h«*  wns  r'i\*:isl  J.eiv::\  of  i*:e  avoixI  ven;^  c.-iliOKs:!!.     His  mind  was  funber  <ii^ 

oivAMiSr  .*f  R;>Ar:.i,  w:-.tn*  h-.^  wssoi.air-  i;-.:it-:evi  by  the  |ian  which  be  took  inlJ^^ 

:t?.i«  of  ;iu»  i*o'v.:n'::<v  o:;  ;:'.o  iiw^;.     \W  vv:::n^vtrsies  w hnrh  ai\>M^  out  of  the  J»- 

li :  t\l   \:\   I  S'W       V : : '.  .^ :  •  ^    is  : :  tv  V^ :  .•  a1  c::  ss'.'  r.>  "jm;  k\i  to  i  he  French  revolutioQ. 

wi:;i!«c4  A'x*  IK<*,  rf  r'-.j  ,'.'  .v-^.iV::.:  /V  .\:ti.'hv\i  by  t^^un  habits  and  birth  totb* 

ti j;.:; .   r.^ . ,- .*{". v. i . . :  u. j :^;. . r  >':. > :  -rj    P  ! -  ca .  i^-  o f  rvxT.':}  arid  arfe«tocracy . he  vicwfd 

iir  o'  n .  I  *  >  I  ;    /\ .  a  .\r^  .r  ( ^  trvA-. . :  .t    •  f  -  w  :  h  f  v:r\-  •  ::o  j  oa!^  -usj'  c  verj-  thing  whsf  h 

•rrifw.r   :^.,«:f  nj  co  AVra,    A\--.r    (.HtxV  ejii-.-.bsxd  the  sliditejit  tend'encT  to  afr": 
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them.  He  even  proceeded  bo  fiu*  aa  to  ad-  habitants,  according  to  the  latest  Discove- 

diCBf  a  memoir  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  ries,  in  five  volumes.    In  1779,  he  wrote 

lecommeiiduifr  the  suppression  of  certain  on  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of 

■odetiea,  of  which  he  disapproved,  by  the  water.    He  died  in  1^15. 

JMnd  of  power,  and  involved  himself  in  Zinc  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-whitc  color, 

a  prosecution  for  libel,  for  a  charge  which  somcwliat  brighter  thaii  lead,  of  cousid- 

he  brought  against  the  baron  de  Knigge,  erable  hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not 

£x  an  unavowed  publication.    While  his  to  be  liroken  with  the  hammer,  tliough 

mind  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  incapable  of  much  extension  in  this  way. 

these  causes^  the  approach  of  the  French  At  a  tcm|)erature  between  212°  and  300^ 

lowarda  Hanover,  in  17$M,  almost  sub-  Fahr.,  it  is  bodi  malleable  and  ductile. 

veitad  his  reason.     He  could  think  of  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6.9  to  7i2. 

Dochinc  bet  the  pillage  of  his  house  and  When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  is 

niin  ofbis  fortune,  and,  under  tliis  morbid  seen  to  be  coarsely  granuUir.  On  account 

irritation^  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  died,  of  its  imiierfect  malleability,  it  is  <lil]i- 

afaeolutely  worn  out,  in  1795,  at  the  age  cult  to  reduce  it  into  small  parts  by  filing 

of  sixty.    Most  of  his  works  have  been  or  hammering ;  but  it  may  be  granulated, 

tmialated  into  English  ;  and  his  Solitude  like  the  malleable  meuils,  by  pouring  it, 

w■j^  at  one    time,  very  popular.      His  when  fused,  into  cold  water ;  or,  if  it  he 

'writinn  towards  the  end  of  his  life  al-  heated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  suffi- 

most  aeatroyed  the  reputation  which  he  ciently  britde  to  be  pulverized.    It  melts 

had  earned  at  an  earlier  period.  at  about  700^  Fahrenheit,  and  soon  efter- 

ZiMMBaMAifif,£berhajnd  Augustus  Wil-  wards  becomes  red  hot,  burning  with  a 

liam  yon,  a  German  writer  of  note  in  tlie  dazzling  white  flame  of  a  bluisli  or  yel- 

departments  of  aeography,  ethnography,  Ipwish  tinge,  and  is  oxidized  with  such 

aiiduropok>sy  and  zoology,  was  bom,  m  rapidity  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of 

1743|  al  Uelzen,  near  Celle,  in  Hanover,  white  flowers,  which  are  called /Zoimiy  of 

He    studied    al    Gottingen,   where   he  zinc,  or  ohilaaopkical  wool.     These  aro 

wme  on  the  analysis  of  curves,  and  at  generateo  with  such  rapidity  that  the  ac- 

JjeydeOf  where  he  conceived  the  idea  cess  of  air  is  soon  intercepted,  and  the 

of  dividing  the  animal  kingdom    with  combustion     ceases    unless    the     metal 

v^eference  to  climates,  and  of  directing  his  be  stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept 

attemioD  to  the  migrations  and  the  rami-  up.    If  the  metal  be  heated  in  close  ves- 

fications  of  the   races,   beginning   with  sels,  it  rises  without  being  converted  into 

mail  himself— an  idea  which  he  kept  in  oxide.    Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to 

view  in  all  his  travels  and  in  Ids  writings,  the  number  of  oxides  of  zinc ;  but  the  one 

He  visited  England,  Italy,  France,  also  above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  of  inf- 

Russia  and  Sweden.     To  Euglaud  he  portance.    At  common  temperatures,  it  is 

went  three  times,  and  published  in  Lon-  white ;  but  when  heated  to  low  redness,  it 

don,  in  1788,  a  Political  Survey  of  the  assumes  a  yolkiw  color,  which  gradually 

)M?eeDt  State  of  Europe,  with   sixteen  disappears  on  cooling.    It  is  quite  fixed  in 

■latistical  tables.    In  1797,  he  published  the  fire,  and  insoluble  in  water.    It  is  a 

General   Observations  on  Italy,   also  a  strong    salifiable  base,    forming  regular 

treatise  on  the  Molfetta  in  Apulia.    His  salts  with  acids,  most  of  which  are  color- 

Qeographical  Annals  were  continued  for  less.  It  combines  also  with  some  of  tlie  al- 

ihfee  veers.    In  1796  appeared  his  France  kalies.    It  consists  of  thirty-four  parts  zinc 

and  the  Free  Slates  ot  North  America,  and  eight  \yarta  oxygen.    When  meullic 

and,  at  a  later  period,  his  General  View  zinc  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  and 

of  Francei  fix>m  Francis  I  to  Louis  XVI,  water,  or  is  kept  under  water,  it  acquires 

and  of  the  Free  States  of  Nonh  America  a  su|)erficia]  coating  of  a  ^y  matter, 

(iSOO,  3  volaA.    In  1766,  he  had  been  a|>-  which    is    called    a   sub-oxuU   qf  zinc, 

pmniad  jmfessor  of  natural  philosophy  When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid 

m  the   Caroline  college   at  Brunswick,  subsumce  is  formed,  of  a  gnijrish-white 

The  emperor  Leopold  raised  him  to  the  color,    semi-transparent       This    is  Uio 

iank  of  nobility  for  his  writings  against  chlondt  ofzme.    It  may  likewise  lie  mado 

iha  spirit  of  the  revolution.     His  most  b^  heatinj^  together  zinc  filings  and  corro- 

important  work  is  his  Geographical  Pock-  sivo  sublmiate.    It  is  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at 

el-Doc^  whk;h  appeared  in  twelve  annual  a  temperature  a  little  al)ove  212°  Fahr., 

niunbem,finomlw»  to  1813,  and  describes,  and  rises  in  the  ^raeeous  form  at  a  bent 

hi  an  agreeable  manner,  a  great  part  of  much  below  ignition.     Its  taste  is  in- 

the  earto.    A  sort  of  abridgment  appear-  tensely  acrid,  and  it  cornMles  tho  skin. 

ed  under  the  tide  the  Earth  and  its  In-  It  acts  upon  water,  and  dissolves  in  it, 
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produciDff  much  heat    Its  solution,  de-  hard  and  brittle;  thefinactureBhowiiiglbe 

composed  by  an  alkali,  affords  the  white  broad  fecets  like  zinc,  but  of  a  duller  giay 

hydrated  oxide  of  zinc    This  chloride  color,  with  surfaces   more    roach   aad 

has  been  called  the  butUr  of  zinc  and  nut-  granular.  Its  specific  gravity  wasTaTS.  It 

riaU  of  zinc.    It  consists  of  nearly  eoual  consisted  of  92.6  zinc  and  7.4  irotL — Tht 

weights    of  zinc    and   cl\lorine.      Bro-  ore»  o/* zmc  are  five  in  number;  viz. UmeiB, 

mide  and  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  formed  red  oxide  of  ztne,  deetrie  catamnme^  td- 

by  processes  similar  to  those  for  preparing  amine,  and  tokite  vitrioL — 1.  Blende  oecon 

the  analogous  compounds  of  other  metals,  crystallized  in  rhombic    dodecahednNM^ 

Sulphuret  of  zinc  may  be    formed    by  octahedrons,  and  in  numerous  interiDS- 

heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  diato  forms.     It  cleaves  with  ftdfity  pv^ 

zinc  and  sulphur.      This  substance,  as  allel  to  the  fiices  of  the  rhombic  dodecB> 

found  in  nature,  w'dl  be  described  in  the  hedron,  which  is  the  primary  form  of  'm 

sequel,  under  the  head  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  crystals  ;  lustre    adamantine ;  color  red- 

The  salts  of  zinc  possess  the  following  dish-brown,  black,  yellow    and   green ; 

general  properties :  They  generally  yield  streak  white  to  reddjsh-brown  ;  haidnw 

colorless    solutions   with   water  ;  ferro-  equal  to  that  of  apatite ;  specific  crarilj 

prussiate  of  potash,  sulphureted  hydro-  4.5  to  4.8.    It  occurs  masaiye  alio,  if 

gen  and  alkalies,  occasion  white  precipi-  well  as  in  crystals;  structure  curved,  famiel- 

tates ;  infusion  of  galls  produces  no  pre-  lar,  columnar,  granular  and  ityipalpfM^ 

cipitate. — Sulphate  of  zinc.    Dilute  sul-  Composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of 

phuric  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  the  salt  doctor  Thomson : — 

may  be  obtained  in  fine  prismatic  four-  n-                                                   ^^ 

nded    crystals.      It  is  commonly  called        g"J\ SiS 

^MevUnoL    It  may  be  formed  also  by        »u»Phur, :B^ 

dissolving  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  in  sul-        ^ron, tun 

phuric  acid.    But  it  is  more  extensively  Blende  occurs  in  primitive  and 

manufactured  from  the  native  sulphuret  rocks,  and  is  found  associated  with  _ 

in  the  following  manner:    The  ore  is  and  copper  pyrites.    It  abounds  in  Eng* 

roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  land,  Scotland,  Saxdny,    Carinthia,  sm 

to  the  air.    The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  other  European  countries.      In  the  U. 

and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  States,  it  is  found  at  the  Southampton  lead 

the  metal,  at   the  same  time  being  oxi-  mine,  and  at  several  places  in  the  neigfa- 

dated,  combines  with  the  acid.     After  borhood.    Localities  of  it  are  also  knowa 

some  time,  the  sulphate  is  extracted  by  so-  throughout  the  secondary  limestooM  of 

lution  in  water ;  and   by  evaporating  the  the  Western  States.    It  is  the  ore  whick 

solution  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into  aflbrds  the  zinc  of  commerce.     Speci- 

moulds.    The  taste  of  this  salt  is  ex-  mens  from  some  localities  are  pho^hom- 

tremely  styptic.      It  reddens    vegetable  cent,  with  a  yellow  light  simply  on  frie- 

blues,  though  in  composition  it  is  strictly  tion.    This  is  tlie  case  at  Schlackenwaid, 

a  neutral  salt.     Dilute  nitric  acid  com-  Bohemia,  in  the  Hortz,  and  in  PerthshiiCi 

bines  rapidly   with   zinc,  and  produces  The  splendent  fibrous  variety  fitmi  Pm- 

much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a  large  bram  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the 

quantity  of  nitrous  acid  gas  is  evolved,  rare  metal  cadmium.  This  metal  has  Ifte- 

The  solution  is  very  caustic,  and  affords  wise  been  detecteil  in  the  radiated  Uenfe 

crystals  by  evaporation  of  nitrate  of  zinc,  of  Frcyberg    and    Derbyshire.— Sl  Rd 

Muriatic  acid   acts  very  strongly  upon  oxide  of  zinc.    This  interesting  ofe  pos* 

zinc,  and    disengages  much    hydrogen,  sesses  only  a  lamellar  structure,  oeTcr 

Phosphoric  acid  also  dissolves  tliis  metal,  having  been  met  with  in  perfect  cmtok 

The  phosphate  does  not  crystallize,  but  It  yields  to  cleavage,  parallel  to  all  tkt 

becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  be  fused  by  faces  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism,    lo 

it  is 


a  strong  heat.  Fluoric,  boracic,  carbonic,  color  is  niby  or  blood-red. 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  each  fonns  com-  lucent,  with  a  shining  lustre.  By  kif 
pounds  with  tlie  oxide  of  zinc.  Zinc  exposure  to  the  weaSier,  it  suflers  de- 
may  be  combined  with  phosphorus  by  composition  at  the  surface.  It  is  iauflty 
proiectin^  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on  scratched  by  the  knife ;  specific  gn^iiy 
melted  zmc.  The  compound  is  white,  6.2.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  &  ana 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-^y.  Zinc  forms  red  oxide  of  manganese  12.  It  is  infl»- 
a  britde  allo^  with  antimonv.  An  alloy  ble  before  the  blow-pipe,  excepting  wfaei 
of  zinc  and  iron  has  been  observed  in  a  mixed  with  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  m 
zinc  manufactory  at  Bristol.  It  lined  the  which  case,  it  melts  into  a  tianspareiit 
tube  lead'mg  from    the  retort    It  was  yellow    bead.     Its    only  localities  are 
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FVuikUn    and   Stirling,    New    Jersey,  It  has  a  nauseous  and  metallic  taste.    It 

where  It  occurs  along  with  ores  of  iron  consists  of 

and    niaDgaiieBe.-~a   Electric  calamine.  OxuIp  nf  yinr                                  07  n 

This  ore  occurs  crystallized,  suilactiiic,       s.^«i!»J^/-«!.u ^n 

mamUlaiy,  and  con/pact.     The  crystal-'       M  of  »!?<:»«;-; ^i 

line  lon^  aro  nuniVrous;  tlie  primary        Ox»de  of  „uu,gaiiese, 0.5 

hna  is  that  of  a  rieht  rhombic  prism  of        ^^^^^^' .  w.u 

108°  aO'  and  77°  3(X.    The  crystals  are  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  fusible  with 

not^  often  solitary,  but  mostly  disposed  iu  ebullition,  giving  off  large  quantities  of 

ndiating  groups.     It  varies  from  trans-  suljihureous  acio,  and  leaving  a  gray  sco- 

parent    to   translucent   or   o])aque.    Its  ria.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  water.    It  oc- 

nardneBB  is  above  that  of  apatite;  spccilic  curs  pruici|)ally  with  blende,  from  whose 

gravity  34.    Its  colors  are  grayisli,  bluish  decomposition  it  is  supposed  to  arise.    Its 

and    yeUo wish- white,    or    possessed   of  localities  are  the  Hartz,  Austria,  Sweden 

some  tinge  of  green ;  and  occasionallv  it  and  England. 

preeenta  a  brownish  or  blackish  color.  Zinoarelli,  Nicolo,  a  celebrated  com- 

It  connata  of  poser,  the  last  scion  of  the  genuine  Nea- 

Oxide  of  zinc, €iS2  Po»itan  school,  chapel-master  at  St  Peter^^ 

Bilez, .     .                                        25  '"  Home,  was  l)om  at  Na[>lc8,  ui  1752.    In 

-y^f^^  * 4*4  tJ»e  seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  lost  his 

• father,  and  was  placed  at  the  conser\'atory 

When  gently  heated,  it  is  strongly  clcc-  in  Loretto,  for  the  puniose  of  studying 

trie:  some  varieties  become  so  by  fric-  music  under Fenaroli.    Cimarosa  and* Gi- 

tioii.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  onlaiiello  were   hLs  school-fellows  here. 

but  loaea  twelve  per  cent,  by  ignition.  To  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 

Coatings  of  it  have  been  noticed  u|)on  the  theory  of  tlie  art,  he  also  studied  un- 

tbe  throat  of  the  iron  furnace  at  Salisbu-  der  tlie  ablmtc  Spcranza,  and,  on  leaving 

rf  in  Connecticut.     Its  native  localities  tlie  conservatory,  receive<l  the  place  of 

are  in  primitive  and  secondary  roaks.    It  master  of  the  onapel  at  Torre  dell'  An- 

ia  found  at    Retzbania  hi  Hungan^,  at  nunziata.    In  1781,  he  composed  for  tiio 

Bleibeiv  in  Carinthia,  and  at  I^  revLierg  theatre  San  Carlos,  in  Naples,  his  opera 

in  the  firisgau.    In  Scotland,  it  is  found  Montezuma,  and,  in  1785,  brought  forward 

in  the  lead  mines  of  Wautockhead.     It  his  Jllzinda,  in  tlie  tlieatre  Dilla  Scala  in 

alao  occurs  in  Wales   and    England. —  Milan,  with  great  success.    In  this  work, 

4.  Caiamme.    This  valuable  ore  is  found  he  adopted  a  more  simple  and  easy  style. 

cryatallized,  paeudimorphous  and    mas-  His  liest  o|)cras   are  Pirro ;  Artaserse ; 

aive.    The  crystals  are  obtuse  or  acute  Romeo  e  Giidietta,    In  178!),  he  brought 

rbomboidB,  or  Ions  quadrilateral  tables  :  out   his  Anligone,    from  Marmontel,  in 

cleavage  is  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  Paris ;  but  the  public  events,  then  occur- 

an  obcuw  rhomboid  of  lOG^  2Xy ;  lustre  ring,  alisorbed  the  attention  of  the  public, 

between  yitreoua   and   resuious.     It   is  and  he  soon  returned  to  Italy,  where,  in 
oiore  or  leas  transparent,  commonly  of  a  ^  1801),  he  liecame  director  of  the  Vatican 

grayidi  or  yellowish- white  color,    witli  chapel.    In  1812,  he  was  appointed  chap- 

aome  shade  of  green  or  brown  ;  hard-  el-inaiiter  in  St.  PeteHi*,  and,  soon  aAer, 

neaa  eaual   to  apatite ;   sfiecific  gravity  director  of  the  new  conservatory  in  Na- 

4.1  to  AA,    It  is  comfXMsed  of  oxide  of  pies.      Zingarclli    has   com|)osed    much 

zinc  65.3  and  carbonic  acid  *MJ6,    Before  church  music ;  and  his  works  are  highly 

the  blow-pipe,  it    is  infusible,  but  loses  esteemed  for  tlieir  expression. 

about  thirty-four  per  cent  by  i^ition.     It  Zi.ngis,    Gcngis,   or  Je^ohis   Khan. 

dJaBolves  with  enervescenco  in  muriatic  (See  Gtngis  Khaiu) 

acid.    It  ia  very  abundant  in  England,  in  Zinzendorf,  Nicholas    I/>uis,    count 

Siberia,  and  in  several  countries  of  En-  von,  tlie  restorer  of  the  Moravians,  or 

rope.    Localities  of  it  exist  in  the    U.  fiMinder  of  the  society  of  United  Brethren 

Suttea,  in  MiasourL    It  is  an  ore  which  is  (nee  Bohemian  Brethren^  and  United  Breth- 

highly  prized,  on  account  of  the  facility  ren)^  was  lx)ni  May  2(),  1700,  at  Dresden, 

with  which  brass  may  be  manufhctunul  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  one  of 

horn  it^— 5.  ffhile  vitriol  occurs  massive,  tlie  elector's  ministers  of  stotc,  and  much 

atalactitic,  botryoidal,  renifonn  and    in-  esteemed.    lie  died  early,  and  the  son 

▼eating.    The  stnicture  of  the  massive  is  was  educated  by  his  grandmodier.  Mad. 

fibnma  and  radiated.    It  is  shining,  soft,  von  Gersdorf,  a  ])iou8  and  learned  lady, 

brittle  and  translucent ;  specific  gravity  2.  who  publL^hed  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
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poetical  contemplatioDS,  and  corresponded  them,  and  to  educate  their  ehDdno.  it 
in  Latin  with  the  learned  SchurtzfleiBch.  length,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  (buodiif 
At  that  time,  the  opinions  of  the  Pietists  a  religious  community « — noc  a  sect,  as  tht 
(q.  v.),  in  Germany,  attracted  much  atten-  United  Brethren  do  not  oonaider  Una- 
tion.  The  pious  Spener  (q.  v.)  often  vis-  selves  a  sect« — and,  for  this  pufpOK,ipa4e 
ited  Mad.  von  Gersdorf.  His  visits,  and  known  his  opinions  in  yarious  wriiinp, 
the  pious  meetings,  held  daily  in  the  sometimes  contradictory  to  eaoh  otkcr, 
house,  contributed  to  awaken  early  re-  which  excited  much  oppoaition.  Buttki 
liffious  feelings  in  young  Zinzendorf^  obstacles  in  the  way  or  his  plan  ooald  not 
which  soon  ran  into  extravagance.  While  induce  him  to  give  it  up.  In  1734,  he 
a  child,  he  used  to  write  little  letters  to  went,  under  an  assumed  namey  to  Siiil- 
the  Savior,  and  throw  them  out  of  the  sund,  passed  an  examination  aa  a  theokfi- 
window,  hoping  that  the  Lord  might  find  cal  candidate,  and  preached  for  the  fioi 
them.  When  ten  years  old,  he  was  sent  time  in  the  city  church.  He  now  tiav- 
to  the  academy  of  Halle,  then  under  tlie  elled  into  different  countriea,  in  onkr  to 
direction  of  its  founder,  the  devout  Franke.  extend  his  society,  frouk  which  aiieadj 
(q.  V.)  Here  he  established  pious  meet-  missionaries  proceeded ;  but,  aa  mtj  be 
mgs,  and  founded  a  mystic  order  of  the  imagined,  he  did  not  every  where  meet 
mustard-seed.  His  uncle  and  guardian  with  a  favorable  reception.  In  1736,  be 
did  not  view  his  turn  of  mind  favorably,  was  banished  from  his  oountiy.  Tbe 
as  he  wished  to  prepare  him  for  practiced  causes  assigned  were  the  innovatioiH^ 
life,  and  sent  him,  in  1716,  to  the  univer-  conventicles  and  dangeroua  priocipki 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  the  theological  teach-  that  he  had  introduced,  by  which  the  au- 
ers  of  which  were  known  under  the  name  thority  of  the  government,  and  the  ertab- 
of  the  Orthodoz,  and  were  the  most  vio-  lished  forms  of  religious  worehip,  were 
lent  opponents  of  the  Pietists  of  Halle,  brought  into  disrepute.  But,  inl747,tliji 
The  feelings  of  Zinzendorf,  however,  re-  order  was  repealed.  Zinzendori|  in  tbe 
mained  unchanged,  and,  in  1717,  when  mean  time,  had  been  consecrated  bishop 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  r^forma-  of  the  jloravian  church  in  Beriio.  Ai 
tion  took  place  at  Wittenberg,  he  shut  he  could  not  preach  publicly  in  that  div, 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  mourned  he  held  for  a  time  private  meetings  in  hie 
over  the  oegcneracy  of  the  church,  with  house,  which  were  very  mucii  finequeoted. 
fasting  and  weeping.  Besides  his  other  In  1739,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  catechisnv— 
studies,  he  applied  himself^  without  as-  the  Good  Word  of  the  Lord, — and  made  t 
sistance  or  guidance,  to  theology,  and,  at  voyage  to  Sl  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  in  the 
t}ii»  early  period,  resolved  to  devote  him-  West  Indies,  where  the  Bretliren  had  al- 
self  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Ho  ready  established  missions,  (q.  v.)  Htsob- 
Inft  Wittenberg  in  1719,  and  travelled  ject  was  to  put  these  on  a  firmer  fbotiof^. 
through  Holland  and  France.  Those  With  the  same  view,  he  went,  in  1741,  to 
travels  lie  described  in  a  work  liearing  North  America,  whither  a  daughter,  six- 
the  title  Pilgrimage  of  Atticus  through  teen  vears  old,  accompanied  him.  Heas- 
tlie  World.  During  this  period,  ho  spent  sisted  here  in  establishing  missions  anmn^ 
his  time  chiefly  in  conversing  with  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  On  all  these  ex- 
distinguished  clergymen  on  religious  peditions,  he  was  incessantly  occupied,  not 
subjects.  In  1721,  he  received  an  ap-  only  with  preaching,  correspondmg^  aoJ 
pointmcnt  in  the  government  at  Dresden,  attending  to  the  general  concerns  of  the 
out,  in  1727,  resigned  it,  having,  during  society,  but  in  writing  books.  He  wrote, 
his  term  of  oflice,  taken  little  share  in  during  this  time,  more  than  a  hundred 
business,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself  books,  some  for  the  edification  and  io> 
with  the  study  of  theology  and  pious  ex-  struction  of  his  society,  others  in  anl1lx^r 
orrises.  In  1722,  ho  married  a  countess  to  attacks  on  himself  and  his  fbllowen. 
of  Rcuss  von  Ebersdorf,  and  gave  some  and  others  giving  accounts  of  the  origin 
einigmnt  Moravian  Brethren  permission  and  organization  of  the  society,  and  of  bu* 
tn  settle  on  \m  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  own  lal)ors.  Many  excellent  and  elevated 
Upprr  Lusatia.  This  settlement  received,  passages  are  to  be  found  in  them,  which 
in  1724,  the  name  of  Hermhut  (q.  v.),  J.  G.  Miillor,  in  his  sketch  of  Zinzendorf 
which  signifies  "protection  of  the  Lord."  (in  the  Confessions  of  Remarkable  Men, 
Tlie  settlers  were  at  first  few,  but  soon  3d  vol.,  p.  1()6  et  seq.,  222  el  Keq.),  has 
increased  in  number ;  and  the  count,  in  collected ;  but  many  parts  of  tlii'm  are 
conjunction  with  a  Lutheran  minister,  such  as  most  readers  would  consider  cx- 
nnnicd  Rothe,  the  clergyman  of  Bcrthcis-  travngant,  and  many  ex])rcs8ion6  appear 
dorf,  and  some  otliers,  labored  to  instnict  indecorous  and  objectionable.     These 
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ttributed  to  the  w     ath  of  his  im-  from  Moravia,  and  had  been,  for  many 

tkf  and  his  halnts  n  rapid  com])o-  years,  superintendent  of  the  ^single  sis- 

soonected,  peihaiis,  with  a  desire  ters"  at  Uermhut.    Zinzendorf  died  May 

ftring  orii^iia],  and  a  want  of  taste.  9, 4760,  at  Hermhut. — See  David  Cranz's 

mDfl^  in  particular,  which  stand  Me  und  ntue  Briiderhisioriej  and  Spang- 

d  in  the  old  hvmn-book  of  the  enberg's  I^hen  dta  Grafen  A".  L,  wm  Zin- 

iten,  are  full  of  quaint,  ambigu-  zendorf  (Barby,  1772---1775,  8  vols.),  of 

indecent  expressions  and  images,  which  Reichel  and  Duvemois  have  pub- 

often  &r  from  bearing^  the  stamp  lislied  abridgments.  Herder,  in  his  ^draa- 

ic   inspiration,    especially    those  tea  (4th  vol.,  number  i),  has  made  some 

in  which  he  represents  the  myste-  excellent  observations  on  Zinzendorf  and 

nion  of  Jesus,  the  Bridegroom,  his  works, 

a  bride,  the   church ;    and    not  Zion.    (See  Sion,) 

BCtionable  was  his  doctrine  of  the  Zircon.    This  rare  mineral,  which  is 

^  mother  {MuUeramte\  which  he  sometimes    a  gem,    occurs    in    crystals, 

I  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    Sometimes  whose  fonns  are  octahedrons  and  right 

hymn  consists  of  but  one  image  square  prisms  surmounted  by  four-sided 

y  presented.     These  absurdities  pyramids.    The  primary  form  is  an  ob- 

m  extended  to  the  religious  ser-  tuse  octahedron,  whose  planes  over  the 

jinzendorf  himself,  in  the  latter  summit  iucline  under  the  anffle  of  84®  2(y. 

his  life,  would  gladly  have  blotted  Cleavage  takes  place  paralld  to  tlie  faces 

ny  of  these   passages  from  his  of  the  primary  figure,  but  with  great  dif- 

I,  and  strove  to  give  a  better  di-  ficulty ;   lustre    adamantine ;    color   r^, 

to  his  community,  in  which  he  brown,  yellow,  gray  and  white;  streak 

t  without  success.    Certainly  part  white;  specific  gravity  4.5  to  4.7;  hard- 

pnuse  which  must  be  given  to  tlie  ncss  rather  superior  to  quartz.    It  varies 

ins  for  their  activity,  their  indus-  from  transparent  to  opaque.    Before  the 

r  peaceable  manners,*  and  good  blow-pipe,  alone,  it  is  infusible,  but  with 

r,  wherever  thev  have  settled,  is  borax,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.    It 

heir  founder.    When  he  returned,  consists  of 

to  Europe,  he  n»de  a  journey  to        zirconia, 64.00 

,  where  he  had  adherents ;  but  the  Silex,                                             34  OO 

1  government  prohibited  him  from  Qxide  of  iron*,  !  !  !  !  '/.'.'/.'.  !    0J25 

mg  ftrther;  and  he  was  sent  back        Qxide  of  titanium, l.OQ 

frontier  under  a  military  escort. 

A  made  several  visits  to  Holland  Zircon  occurs  imbedded  in  sienite  and 

tgland,  where  he  spent  above  four  granite.    It  is  also  found  imbedded  in 

ind,  countenanced  by  archbishop  several  simple  minerals,  and  occurs  in  the 

general  Oglethorp,  and  others,  ob-  sands  of  rivers.    Its  localities  are  Freder- 

in  act  of  parliament  for  the  pro-  ick-Schwerin    in    Norway,  Kitiksul    in 

of  his  followen  throughout  the  Greenland,  at  which  places  it  is  found  in 

dominions.    Though  the  number  sienite.    It  occurs  at  several  places  in  the 

ipponents  constantly  increased,  he  mountains  of  gneiss,  in  New  York  and 

•atk^ction  of  seeing  new  socie-  New  Jersey ;  also  in  magnetic  iron  ore, 

his  followers  arising,  which  sent  at  Monroe  in  New  York.    Very  distinct 

B  to  otherparts  of  the  world ;  e.  g.  detached  cr}'8tals  are  brought  from  Bun- 

t  Indies,  TYanquebar,  &c.  He  also  combe  county,  in  North  Carolina.    Loose 

ledinestablishingaMoravianacad-  c^'stals  of  fine  colors  are  found  in  the 

id  in  obtaining  a  commission  of  santls  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  with  spinelle 

^tion  into  their  principles,  which  ruby,  sapphire,  and  iron  sand ;  likewise 

non  declared  the  Moravian  com-  in  the  district  of  Ellore,  in  India,  and 

true  adherents  ofthe  Confession  of  in  the  brook  Expailly,  in  France.    All 

iig.(8eethearticle[7nt^(/Bre/Aren.)  the   varieties  of  zircon   which    possess 

WDd  wife  was  Anna  Nitschmann,  transparency,  are  cut  and  polished  by  the 

1 1795,  bad  come  with  her  \yarentB  lapidary,  but,  in  general,  are  not  greatly 

-_  . ,          ,    r  .L             1 1       J  esteemed.    The  exposure  of  some  colors 

rJ^rSlot iil.V'urt' fo„rd  to  heat  deprives  th^  of  their  huej  in 

:iUiiU,  during  the  late  revolt  of  the  slaves  which  condition  thev  are  said  to  have 

■ad  of  Janaica,  in  which  the  fceWngn  of  been  sold  for  diamonds, 

ei  w«re  excited  to  the  highest  (\egTee  ZiRCOWiA.    This  earth  was  discovered 

fie  niinoiiariefl,  so  that  they  were  in  g^en.  ^y  Klaproth,  in  1789,  in  the  zircon.    To 

md  to  Mkve  the  island,  and  a  few  were  r    •      •.             i       ^t         •                      i: 

LYta  iSmviuu  done  were  allowe.1  to  ohuuti  it,  powder  the  zircon  veiy  fine, 

mix  It  with  two  parts  of  pure  potaab. 
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and  heat  them  red  hot  id  a  silver  crucible  dry  for  about  four  montha,  ia  eakintti, 
for  one  hour.    Treat  the  substance  ob-  and  made  to  produce  a  cropof  oiillelaBi 
tained  with  distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a  bay.    At  the  end  of  that  tune,  the  WMV 
filter,  and  wash  the  insoluble  part  welL  rises  with  great  impetuosity,  and  fitti  the 
It  will  be  a  compound  of  zirconia,  silex,  lake  in  the  short  space  of  twwniy-lbar 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.    Dissolve  it  in  hours.    This  singular  phenonienon  ■  o«- 
muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  to  ing  to  its  having  two  subterranean  Mkm, 
separate  the  silcx.    Redissolve  the  muri-  by  which  the  water  is  dischaiigedy  aad 
ates  of  zirconia  and  iron  in  water ;  and,  to  through  which  it  again  riaea. 
separate  the  zirconia  which  adheres  to  •    Zisca,  or  Zizka  (pronounced  AuUs). 
the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid,  John  Zisca,  of  Trocnow,  the  fbnnidalile 
and  add  this  to  the  solution.    Filter  the  seneral  of  the  Huasites,  was  descended 
fluid,  and  precipiuite  the  zirconia  and  nom  a  noble  Bohemian  ftmily.  and  was 
iron  by  pure  ammonia;  wasli  the  precipi-  bom  about  1360,  on  a  farm  belanguig  to 
tates  well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates  his  parents,  at  Trocnow,  in  the  preset 
with  oxalie  acid,  boiling  them  well  to-  circle  of  Budweis,  in  the  <^>en  air,  nndsr 
gather,  that  the  acid  may  act  on  tlie  iron,  an  oak.    He  lost  his  right  eye  in  lua  boy- 
retaining  it  in  solution,  whilst  an  insolu-  hood,  but  did  not,  as  some  have  aupposed, 
.ble  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  formed.    It  is  derive  the  name  of  Ziaca  from  that  eir- 
then  to  be  filtered,  and  the  oxalate  washed,  cumstance.    This  was  the  name  cf  hk 
until  no  iron  Can  be  detected  in  the  water  family,  and  does  not  signify  an^^yed,    lie 
that  passes.    The  earthy  oxalate  is,  when  went  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Wencedaai 
dry,  of  an  opaline  color.    After  being  well  VI,  king  of  Bohemia,  where  he  aohse^ 
washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in  quently  oecame  a  chamberlain*     He  dis- 
a  platina  crucible.     Thus  obtained,  the  played  great  talents  finom  early  youth,  ba^ 
zirconia  is  perfectly  pure,  but  is  not  af-  at  the  same  time,  a  gloomy  and  aoliluy 
fected  by  acids.    It  must  be  reacted  on  disposition.  His  first  military  aeifif  wn 
bv  potash  as  before,  and  then  washed  un-  in  the  band  of  volunteers  who  went  fima 
til  the  alkali    is  removed.    Aflerwards  Bohemia  and  Hungaiy  to  aaaat  the  Tea- 
dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipi-  tonic  knights  aaainst  the  Poles.    He  took 
tate  by  ammonia.    The  hydrate  thrown  part  in  the  batue  of  Tanneburg,  on  July 
down,  when  well  washed,  is  easily  solu-  15,  1410,  in  which  the  knights  suffered  a 
ble  in  acids.     It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  great  defeat    Zisca  then  fbocfat  in  tbe 
the  pure  alkalies,  but  the  alkaline  carbon-  Hungarian  service  against  the  Turks, and 
ates  dissolve  it.    Heated  with  the  blow-  aflerwards  with  the  English  against  the 
pipe,  it  docs  not  melt,  but  emits  a  yellow-  French,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415). 
ish  phosphoric  lis^ht.   Heated  in  a  crucible  After  liis  return,  he  remained  at  the  couit 
of  charcoal,  bedded  in  charcoal  powder,  of  king  Wenceslaus,  and  shared  in  the  in- 
placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  exposed  to  dignation  of  a  ffreat  part  of  the  Bohemisn 
a  ffood  forge  for  some  hours,  it  undergoes  nation,  at  the  rate  of  the  two  reHbr^nt 
a  hasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  particles  Huss  (q.  v.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  (q.^.) 
into  a  gray  opuqiic  mass,  resotnhling  por-  A  monk  having  dishonored  his  sister,  who 
celain.    In  this  state,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  was  a  nun,  and  abandoned  her,  Ziaca  be- 
to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  ^lass.  came  bent  on  vengeance.     Wenceelaui 
Specific  gravity  4.^^     Potassium,  when  himself  one  day  told  him,  that,  if  he  knew 
brought  into  contact  with  zirconia  ignited  any  means  of  taking  revenge  for  the  dis- 
to  whiteness,  is  converted  into  potash,  and  grace  inflict^  on  the  Bohemians  at  Coa- 
dark  particles  of  zirconium,  the  metallic  stance,  he  had  his  consent  to  use  them, 
base  of  the  earth,  make  their  appearance.  Zisca  now  left  the  court, tried  thedisposi- 
Thoy  are  as  black  as  charcoal,  and,  at  a  tion  of  the  people,  and  soon  returned  ts 
temperature  slio^htly  elevated,  burn  with  Prague.     Nicholas  of  Husaynecz  had  al- 
great  intensity.   It  combines  with  sulphur,  ready  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ia- 
and  forms  a  sulphuret  of  zirconium.  surgents,  and  Wenceslaus  called  on  the 
ZiRK.viTz,  or  CziRKNiTz  ;  a  remarks-  citizens  of  Prague  to  give  up  their  anu; 
ble  lake  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Carnio-  but  Zisca  led  them  armed  into  the  c«itie 
la,  twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Lay-  (April  15,  1418),  and  he  said  to  the  king, 
bach.     It  is  situated  amidst  lofty  inoun-  "With  these  weapons  will  we  fight  fcr 
tains  and  frightful  precipices,  containing  thee;*' and  the  citizens  retained  their  anna 
vast  subten-anean  caverns,  which  cornmu-  Zisca  was  considered,  finom  this  time,  the 
nicate  with  ench  other  by  openings,  in  gen-  head  of  the  Hussites.     On  the  occaakNk  of 
eral  small.    The  lake  is  six  miles  in  length,  a  procession  (July  30,  1419),  the  priest  of 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  curi-  the  Hussites  was  hit  by  a  stone.  They  ink- 
ous  phenomenon.    The  bottom  remains  mediately  stormed  the  town-house,  at-che 
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Bfldiptkni  of  Ziflca,  and  threw  thirteen  of  b^  means  of  the  deacriptiona  which  were 
faa  eiiy  council  out  of  the  window  on  the  nven  to  him  of  the  country.  He  had  a 
Aem  of  die  .people.  King  Wencealaua  fesion  caJled  the  inmnetbU  hrtUureny  with 
Ked  of  fear  In  conaequence  of  thia  affiiir.  which  he  generally  decided  the  fiite  of 
Sia  brother  and  aucceaaor,  the  emperor  actiona.  He  defeated  a  considerable  army 
SigMnond,  delayed  undertaking  the  ^v-  which  the  emperor  Sigismond  sent  against 
BnmeDt  of  Bobenua,  and  Ziaca  gained  him,  at  Deutachbrod  (Jan.  18, 1422^  and 
fane  to  OMke  hia  preparations ;  yet  he  even  penetrated,  in  1422,  into  Moravia 
W9B  at  first  obliged  to  retreat  from  Prague  and  Austria.  The  citizens  of  Prague  re- 
oPiben.  Sigiamond  now  began  to  execute  fusing  to  obey  his  orders,  he  humbled 
he  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  them  by  several  defeats.  Only  once,  at 
[fiuritea,  under  Zisca,  swore  never  to  ac-  Kremair,  in  Moravia,  he  wtis  obliged  to 
OMwledi^  him  aa  king  of  Bohemia.  They  retreatl  This  was  the  only  time  that  ne  was 
sreded  fumceBeB,ana  Zisca  caused  a  town  ever  beaten  in  the  open  field.  Sigismond 
o  be  buik  on  mount  Tabor,  from  which  offered  him,  at  last,  the  eovemment  of 
he  HuBBitea  are  aometimes  called  Tabbr-  Bohemia,  with  great  pnvileges,  if  he 
let.  He  fortified  the  new  city  in  a  way  would  declare  for  him.  But  during  the 
vfaieh  reflected  honor  on  hia  skill  He  is  negotiations,  while  he  was  occupied  with 
ibo  aaid  to  hare  invented  the  bulwark  of  the  siege  of  Przibidaw,  in  the  circle  of  % 
mgoiia,  by  which  he  protected  hia  infan-  Czaslau,  a  pestilential  disorder  carried 
IT  against  the  enemy,  as  he  waa  destitute  him  off  (Oct  12, 1424).  The  Taborites, 
IT  cavalry.  In  a  short  time,  he  disciplined  infuriated  at  his  death,  stormed  the  town, 
lis  ill-armed  and  licentioua  horde.  A  few  and  killed  every  living  being,  and  burnt 
necoasful  engagements  procured  him  bet-  every  dwelling.  Zisca  had  won  thirteen 
er  arma,  ana  boraes  for  mounting  a  part  pitched  battlea,  and  been  victorious  in 
if  his  men.  Hm  enterprises  were  under-  more  than  a  hundred  fights,  notwithstand- 
aken  fit>m  yenceance,  religious  hatred  ing  his  blindness  and  age.  He  considered 
md  kyve  of  plunder.  He  commhted  ma-  himself  an  instrument  of  God*s  wrath, 
I J  ctuehiea^  pvtly  in  order  to  make  him-  and  called  die  cries  of  die  monks  and 
elf  ftared,  partljT  because  he  was  obliged  priests  whom  he  sent  to  the  stake,  his  sis- 
o  yield  to  the  wild  passions  of  his  fanad-  ter's  bridal  song.  He  wbb  buried  in  the 
:af  followers.  In  order  to  defend  Prague  church  of  Czaslau ;  and  his  favorite  weap- 
iipinat  Sigianiond,  who  was  approaching  on  (an  iron  battle-aje)  was  hung  up  over 
inth  a  la^  army,  he  repaiied  thither,  his  tomb.  It  is  related  that  the  emperw 
ind  intrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of  Ferdinand  I,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
iVittkow.  Here,  July  14,  1420,  he  re-  thirty  years  after,  when  on  a  journey  to 
idled  repeatedly  the  assaults  of  30,000  Prague,  happening  to  visit  the  church  of 
nen  with  4000;  and  the  place  is  still  called  Czaslau,  ana  being  told  that  Zisca  was 
SiaeaV  hUL  From  want  of  money,  the  buried  there,  immediately  left  the  church, 
mpeior  effected  litde  during  this  cam-  and  even  the  town.  The  tomb  was  over- 
Mign.  In  1^1,  Ziaca  took  the  castle  of  turned  in  1G27,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
Pkagoe,  and  there  got  poesession  of  the  and  Zisca's  bones  removed.  The  story 
bat  four  eannona,  which,  since  the  inven-  of  his  having  ordered  his  skin  to  be  used 
km  of  gunpowder,  had  found  their  way  as  a  drum,  is  a  fable. — See  Max.  Millau- 
o  Bohemia.  From  diis  dme,  cannons  er^s  Diplomatic  ISatorical  Essay  on  John 
md  guna  (thoarii  the  latter  could  be  pro-  Zisca  of  Troenow  (Prague,  1824,  in  Ger- 
mred  at  mat  om^  by  noblemen)  became  man );  see  also  the  article  Huss  and  Hussites, 
MMDmon  among  the  Hussites  and  their  Zittau  ;  a  town  eighteen  leaguea  from 
nemiaa.  Ziaca  continued  his  system  of  Dresden,  in  the  Saxon  province  of  Upper 
riimdnring  in  Bohemia,  took  several  for-  Lusatia,  on  the  river  Maudau,  which  emp- 
leaaea^  ganeraUy  fay  assault,  and  treated  ties  into  the  Neissc,  in  the  vicini^^ ;  pop- 
lie  eonqoered  cruelly.  After  the  death  ulation,  8100 ;  lat.  50^  49^  N.  Zittau  is 
if  Nicholaa  of  Husaynecz,  in  1421,  all  the  the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade,  owing 
fiiHsitea  acknowledged  him  as  their  lead-  to  its  situation  near  the  Bohemian  fh>ntier, 
ir  and  chief;  but  he  cauaed  the  crovim  of  and  in  the  midst  of  some  industrious  man- 
Sobemla  to  be  oftered  to  the  king  of  Po-  ufiusturing  villages.  Here  are  a  gymnaai- 
•ndi  By  inoedibly  cniiek  marches  he  uin,  ^ve  churches,  a  theatre,  &c. 
jverr  where  anticipatea  the  enemy.  Dur-  ZizAinA.  (See  ffUd  Rice.) 
ngue  aiege  of  the  castle  of  Raby,  an  ar-  Zhatm  ;  a  town  in  Moravia,  capital  of 
%gw  deprived  him  of  his  only  remaining  a  circle  of  tho  same  name,  near  the  river 
m.  He  now  had  himaelf carried  about  with  Teya,  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Vi- 
na army  on  a  car,  ao  that  he  could  be  aeen  enna,  and  sixty-eight  south- west  of  01- 
ly  lua  men,  whom  he  arranged  for  battle  mfitz;  lon.l6^2'£.;  lat.  48^ 31' N. ; pop- 
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ulatioD,  6000.    It  contains  a  citadel,  a  constellations  do  not  now 

Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Carthusian  monas-  their  proper  siffns ;  from  wbencse 

tery,  and  some  good  houses,  but  is  gener-  what  is  called  tbe  pneestion  of  At  cgv- 

ally  ill-built — Population  of  the  circle,  noxes.    And,  therefore,  when  a  star  ii 

135,567 ;  houses,  24,2^ ;  families,  33,578 ;  said  to  be  in  such  a  sign  of  the  zodiae,  k 

square  miles,  12^60,    It  is  generally  hilly,  is  not  to  be  understock  of  that  eooMalla^ 

but  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  neighborhood  tion,  but  only  of  that  dodecatemoi;,  or 

of  this  town,  the  armistice  between  the  twelfth  part  of  it  (SeeCoiu<elliiKoiif,/Vr- 

French    and    Austrians  was  concluded  cession  of  the  BquinoXf  and  Dtnderak,} 

July  12,  1809,  which  was  followed  by  Zodiacal  Lioht;  a  triangular  ~ 


the^peace  of  Vienna,  (q.  v.)  of  light,  rounded  a  little  al  the  ratex, 


ZoBEiDE,  or  Zebd-el-Khewatin  (the  which  is  seen  at  certain  aeasons  of  the 
Jlotoer  of  womtn),  was  the  cousin  and  year,  before  the  rising  and  after  the  set- 
wife  of  the  celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al  tin^  of  the  sun.  It  reeembles  the  fiuiK 
Rashid.  (q.  v.)  History  records  her  piety  liffht  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  has  its  base 
and  generosity,  and  the  Persian  writers  always  turned  towards  the  sun,  and  in 
speak  of  her  as  the  founder  of  Tauris,  one  axis  mclined  to  the  horizon.  The  fengdi 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Persia :  but  she  per-  of  this  pyramidal  light,  reckoninfffrom  tke 
fbrms  a  more  important  part  in  the  Ara-  sun  as  its  base,  is  sometimes  45%  and  at 
bian  Nights,  in  which  she  is  a  more  con-  others  150^;  and  the  vertical  angle  issome- 
spicuous  character  than  in  hLajtorv.  She  times  26°,  and  sometimes  10^.  It  is  fen- 
died  in  831,  after  having  survived  her  il-  erally  supposed  to  arise  froq^  an  at||^ 
lustrious  husband  twenty  years.  phere  surrounding  the  sun,  and  appetif 

ZoBTEifBERG ;  a  mountain  in  Silesia,  to  have  been  first  observed  by  Tkiaatn 

about  eighteen  miles  from  Breslau,  near  and  by  Cbildrey  in  1659 ;  but  It  dkl  doc 

the  small  town  of  Zobten,  2318  feet  above  attract  general  attention  till  it  was  noticed 

the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  fine  extensive  by  Dominique  Osssini  (q.  v.),  who  save  k 

view  fi*om  the  top.     According  to  Bfi-  its  present  name.    If  we  suppose  the  sua 

aching,  the  ancient  Asciburg,  or  Asen  cas-  to  have  an  atmosphere,  as  there  is  every 

tie  ( A^^ard),  stood  here,  correspondinff  to  reason  to  believe  firom  the  lumiimii  ati- 

the  mons  Aseibwrgius  of  Ptolemy.    The  rora  which  appears  to  surround  his  disc 

mountain  is  of  a  primary  character.    A  in  total  eclipses  (see  Sun)t  it  must  be  ven 

block  of  from  7000  to  8000  cwt.  was  taken  much  flattened  at  its  poles,  and  swelled  ooi 

from  this  mountain,  which,  according  to  at  the  equator,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 

the  wish  of  marshal  Bllicher,  is  to  cover  his  equatorial  parts.     (See  AmosjJ^tn.. 

his  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  cube.  When  the  sun,  then,  is  below  the  horizoo. 

Zodiac   (ft-ora  the  Greek  ^uiia,  animals,  a   portion  of  this  luminous  atmospberp 

because  die  constellations  composing  it  will  apf>ear  like  a  pyramid  of  light  above 

are  represented  under  the  figures  of  aiii-  the  horizon.    The  obliouity  of  the  zodis- 

tnals),  in  astronomy;  an  imaginary  ring  cal    light  will    evidently  vary  with  the 

or  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  obliquity  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  boh- 

of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  plan-  zon  ;'aiid  in  the  months  of  February  and 

els  all  make  their  revolutions.    In  tlie  March,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi- 

niiddle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  nox,  it  will  form  a  very  great  angle  with 

the  sun  in  his  annual  course ;  and  its  the  horizon,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 

breadth,  comprehending  the  deviations  or  seen  most  distinctly  at  that  season  of  the 

latitudes  of  the  earlier  known  planets,  is,  year.    But  when  the  sun  is  in  the  som- 

by  sonic  authors,  accounted  sixteen,  some  mer  solstice,  he  is  in  the  part  of  the  ecfip- 

eighteen,  and  others  twenty  degrees.    The  tic  which  is  parallel  to  tne  equator,  and, 

zodiac,cutting  the  equator  obliquely,  makes  therefore,  his  equator,and  consequendv  the 

with  it  the  same  angle  as  the  ecliptic,  zodiacal  liffht,  is  more  oblique  to  the  (mri- 

which  is  its  middle  line ;  which  angle,  con-  zon.     Laplace,  however,  has  made  sonia 

tinually  varying,  is  now  nearly  equal  to  objections  to  this  theory  in  his  Mieamqm 

23^  28^,  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of  Celeste;  and  Regnieris  of  opinion  thttic 

the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies  between  is  owing  merely  to  the  refraction  of  the 

certain  limits  which  it  ran  never  exceed,  solar  light  by  the  earth's  atnMwphere. 
(See  Ecliptic)    The  zodiac  is  divided  in-        Zokqa,  George,  a  Dane,  one  of  the 

to  twelve   equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees  greatest  antiquarians  of  our  time,  wm 

each,  called  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  l)eing  boni  Dec.  20, 1755,  at  Dahler,  a  village  is 

so  named  from  the  constellations  which  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  a  cleify- 

anciently  occupied  them.    But  the  stars  man.  In  1772,  he  entered  the  gymnMiiim 

having  a  motion  from  west  to  east,  those  of  Altona,  and,  in  1773^  the  unireaiiy 
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Qgea.  In  J7761,  he  travelled  through  Grecian  antiquities  the  time  which  he 

land  and  Italy,  and  lived  during  hod  given  to  the  Egyptian.    The  Danish 

ter  in  Leipsic    In  1777,  he  re-  government   appointed  him  its  consul- 

to  his  parents^  and  remained  until  general  for  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and, 

Copenhagen.    He  now  became  a  few  da>'s  afler  his  death,  a  diploma  ot 

and  went,  in  1779,  with  his  pupil,  the  Dancbrog  order,  intended  for  him,  ar- 

ngen,  and  again  to  Italv.  In  1782,  rived  in  Rome.    He  was  professor  of  the 

3  a  third  journey  to  Italy.   On  his  university  of  Kiel,  and  member  of  tlie 

having  heard  in    Paris  of  the  academies    of  Copenhagen,    Gottiugcn, 

of  niiniBtnr  in  Copenhagen,  he  re-  Berlin,  Siena,  Florence,  Kome,  &c.    Ho 

p  go  back  to  Rome,  and  reside  die<l  February  10, 1809.    He  had  eleven 

e  rest  of  his  life.    In  1787,  he  be-  children ;  but  tliree  only  survived  him, 

Catholic,  in  order  to  be  able  to  who  are  supported  by  the  Danish  govem- 

tie  daughter  of  the  painter  Pietruc-  mcnt    Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  ofler- 

Zoi^ga  undoubtedly  received  his  ed  a  prize,  some  years  before  his  deatli, 

3ul8e  to  a  profound  investigation  for  the  best  essay  on  Zocgn  and  his  pro- 

Suity  from  Wiuckelmann.  (q.  v.]  ductions. 

1  entirely  witli  the  ancients ;  ana  Zoilus  ;  tlie  name  of  a  Thracian  rhet- 

lem  characters  or  events  exerted  orician,  whose    hvpercriticisms    on  the 

i  influence  over  -him.     In  early  works  of  Homer  liave  given  him  a  very 

be  luid  an  inclination  to  melan-  unenviable  kind  of  distinction  with  pos- 

nd  his  temper  was  irritable ;   but  terity.     He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 

came  these  propensities,  and  the  Amphipolis,  said  to  have  been  born  about 

ranquillity  of  the  Greek  character  270  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 

ssessionof  hissoul.   He  was  kind,  studied   under    Polycrntcs,    himself    an 

1  a  noble  heart.      He  ol>scrvcd  abusive  and  illiberal  critic.    The  oppella- 

the  external  forms  of  reli<rion.  tion   by   which   Zoilus  delighted  to  be 

le  arrived  in  Rome,  f)rofc>ssnr  Ad-  known,  was   Homcro-mastyx,  although 

lented  him    to  canlinal  Stefuno  his  censures  were  by  no  means  confined 

whoso  favor  and   patronage  he  to  the  ifiTitings  of  the  great  father  of  epic 

tained.    This  cardinal  had  a  great  poctr}',  hut  extended  indiscriminately  and 

B   for    Egyptian    antiquities,    of  impartially  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  Aris- 

he    possessed  a  rich  collection,  totle,  Plato,  and  all  others  whoso  works 

who   was  acquainte<l   with    the  came  under  his  lash.     His  very  name  has 

language,  soon  began  to  explain  now  l)ecome  a  proveH),  as  applied  to  all 

icient  monuments.    Li  1787,  he  illiberal  and  captious  pretenders  to  criti- 

xl  an  account  of  a  complete  col-  cisni.    The  period  of  his  death,  which 

)f  Egyptian  coins,  with  full  illus-  was  a  violent  one,  is  unknown  :  indeed, 

Tne  general  apjimlmtion    be-  tlie  precise  era  in  which  he  lived  is  not 

on  this  work,  which  furnished  im-  al>8olutcly  determined,  Vitruvius  making 

contributions  to  history  and  cliro-  him  contem|>orary  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 

ezcited  the  attention  of* pope  Pius  delphus,  while  ^.lian  refers  him  to  the 

he  emploved  Zoega  in  the  expla-  nincty-fiflh  Olynipi»<l. 

)f  the  obelisks.     In  1797,  he  pul>-  Zoisite.    (Sf^a  Epidote.) 

at  the  exi)cnso  of  the  pope,  his  Zolukofer,  George  Joachim,  one  of 

nrfc  on  the  oMisks — De  Ongine  €t  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  last 

tdiscorum   (Rome,  1797]--wliich  cciiturj',  was  liom  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzer- 

d  him  great  reputation.  The  Mu-  latid,  August  5,  1730.     He  studied  at  the 

pano  Velilemo  was  rich  in  Coptic  gymnasia  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 

ripts.    i^ega  undertook  the  difti-  oi*  Bremen,    and    at  the   university   of 

t  ofexpIaiuingtliem,and,  inl810,  Utrecht,  and,  in  1754,  l>ecame  a  clergy- 

a  of  this  immense  labor  were  giv-  nian  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland.    In  1758, 

M  public.    Zoega  wrote,  in  the  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  congre- 

languago,anArchnE;ological  Guide  gation  at  Leipsic,  and  remained  in  this 

Rome ;  and  himself  accompanied  situation  until  his  death,  January  20, 1788. 

t  distinguished  traveirers  through  During  these  thirty  years,  he  did  great 

A  treasure  of  rare  knowledge  is  good,  not  only  in  his  congregation,  but  also 

)d  in  hie  Xri  Bassirilieti  antichi  di  among  the  students  of  the  univi^rsity  in 

PKui  da  SHwi.  Ptro/t  colU  lUustra-  Lci|isic.    Two  hundred  and  fitly  of  his 

rionrioZof^l^  in  two  folio  volumes  sennons  have  appeared  in  print    From 

1808).    He  often  regretted,  at  a  176iMo  1788,  ho  published  four  collec- 

lod,  that  he  had  not  devoted  to  tions,  in  six  volumes,  which  went  through 
[III.               29 
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Kveral  editions.    After  his  death,  his  re-  extend  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  dr* 

maining  sermons  were  published  in  nine  cles.    They  contain  the  moat  populoiB 

volumes.     The  whole  of  his  sermons  countries,  and  the  climate  is  vmrioaab    As 

have  been  published  in  fifteen  volumes  the  distance  from  the  tropics  iDcreaao^ 

(Leipsic,  1789—1804).  Two  volumes  have  the  heat  diminishes,  the  difiereooe  of  the 

of  late  been  translated  into  English,  by  seasons  becomes  greater,  the  days  and 

reverend  W.  Tooke ;  also  a  small  volume  nights  become  more  unequal,  until  we 

of  his  Devotional  Exercises.    Zollikofer  arrive  at  a  point  where,  once  a  year,  the 

also  published  a  Hymn  Book  (eighth  edi-  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  boncoa 

tion,  Leipsic,  178b),  besides  translations  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  once 

of  some  English    and    French  works,  a  year,  does  not  set  for  the  same  time. 

Oarve  (q.  v.)  wrote  on  the  character  of  The  circles  passing  through  these  poiBl% 

Zollihofer  (Leipsic,  1788).  parallel  to  tne  equator  and  the  tropic^ 

ZoNARAS,  John ;  a  monk  of  St.  Basil,  form  the  limits  of  the  temperaie  ioim% 

by  birth  a  Greek,  who  lived  during  the  and  are  called  the  areHe  and  mdanOc  dh 

latter  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  com-  cles.    The  distance  from  the  tropics  te 

mencement  of  the    following   century,  the  ]K>lar  circles,  or  the  breadth  of  tke 

Before  he  renounced  the  world  for  the  temperate  zones,  both  in  the  northern  mai 

cloister,  he  had  filled  some  distinguished  soutnem  hemispheres,  is  43^.     All  ht- 

offices  about  the  imnerial  court,  but  be-  yond  the  polar  circles,  to  the  polai,  ii 

coming,  at  length,  oisgusted  with  its  in-  called  the yr^gu/zonef.    NohindiskDcnra 

trigues,  gave  himself  up  to  a  religious  life,  to  exist  in  the  southern  frigid  zone.    The 

employing  bis  leisure  hours  in  the  com-  northern  is  habitable,  though  it  producei 

pilation  of  a  History  of  the  World,  from  neither  grain  nor  trees,  but  only  uiussi^ 

the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Year  1118.  lichens,  and  a  few  bushes.    ThedisMnot 

In  this  work  (of  which  an  edition  appear-  from  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  is  SN^; 

ed  at  Paris,  in  two  folio  volumes,  1687),  but  no  one  has  yet  penetrated  to  the  pohi 

he  follows,  principallv,  the  narrative  of  themselves,     dook  sailed  as  ftr  as  d» 

Dion  Cassius ;  and  all  the  earlier  part  of  seventy-first  degree  of  latitude,  towavii 

the  book  is  a  tissue  of  fable ;  but,  as  he  the  south  pole,  which  is  still  more  inbos- 

approaches  his  own  times,  he  becomes  pitable  than    the  north,   as   its  winlen 

more  entitled  to  attention,  as  all  his  mis-  occur  at  the  time  of  the  earthV  greattit 

takes  arise  evidently  more  from  ignorance  distance  from  the  sun.    To  the  north,  thr 

than  design.    There  is  also  extant  a  com-  eightieth  degree  has  been  reached.    (See 

mentary  on  the  apostolic  canons  by  him.  ^orlh  Polar  Expeditions.)     The  chaiac- 

His  death  took  place  about  the  year  1 120.  teristic  of  the  frigid  zones  is,  that  day  aod 

Zone.    The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  night  are  more  and  more   unequal  the 

is  divided  into    five  zones — the  torrid,  nearer  you  approach  the  poles;  and  for 

northern  and  southern    temperate,  and  days,  and  even  weeks,  the  sun  is  ahorr 

northern  and  southern  frigid  zones.     The  or  below  the  horizon.    (See  Seasons.) 
torrid  zone  extends  23^°  north  and  south        Zoogene  (from  <u»oi'.  animal,  and  >r»»w, 

of  the  equator ;    and,  twice  a  year,  the  to  produce).    On  the  surface  of  the  thcf* 

sun  shines  vertically  on   its  inhabitants,  mal  waters  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and 

This  zone  is  bounded,  on  both  sides  of  on  the  waters  of  Ischia,  an  island  of  the 

the  equator,  by  the  two  tropics ;  that  is,  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  singular  suhstancc 

the  circles  in  which  the  sun  reaches  its  is  collected,  which  has  been  called  »»■ 

greatest  distance  from  the  equator.    As  fcene.    It  resembles  human  flesh  with  the 

the  rays  of  tlie  sun  here  are  nearly  verti-  skin  upon  it,  and,  on  being  subjectt^d  id 

col,  a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  day  distillation,  affords  the  same  producti  ss 

and  night,  under  the  equator,  are  always  animal  matter.    M.  Gimbemat  [Jotmid 

equal ;  and  even  at  the  tropics,  the  differ-  de  Pharmacit^  April,  1821)  has  also  sees 

ence  is  scarcely  an  hour.    Owing  to  the  rocks  covered  with  this  substance,  in  the 

nature  and   situation,    however,  of  the  valleys    of  Sinigaglia    and    Negropoot 

countries  in  this  zone,  the   heat  is  not  Salverte  (Dts' Sciences  OccuiieSj  1829L  2 

every  where  the  same.      The  warmest  vols.,  8vo.)  considers  this  fact  as  explaiaiBf 

portions  are  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa :  the  stories  of  showers  of  pieces  of 

far  more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands  which  figure  in  the  number  of 

of  the  South  seas,  and  still  milder  the  of  antiquity. — The  name  of  a  _ 

climate  of  Peru.    This  last  country  con-  also  given  to  a  substance  obfaineid  frasi 

tains  mountains  from  whose  summits  the  bones,  by  a  chemical  process  which  M 

vertical  sun-beams  never  melt  the  per-  discovered    by  M.  Gimbeniat.     Maeb 

petual  snow.    The  two  temperate  zones  of  it  was  sent,  in  1SZ7,  to  Greece^  mi 
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of  It  abo  was  used  br  the  French  Natural  Histoiy  of  Animals  may  be  con- 

cm  the  expedition  to  Algiers.  sidered  as  the  source  of  all  the  felsehood 

LiTHSs  (from  (iMi',  animaly  and  >tOos,  and  error  which  so  long  disgraced  this 

:  fossil  animal  remains,  i^reat  num-  branch  of  natural  history.    Apuleius,  and 

r  which  have  been  found  m  diffffing  Athenseus  the  grammarian,  are  the  only 

le  surface  of  the    earth.     They  names  that  deserve  mention,  from  the 

firom  petrifactions,  which  are  or-  time  of  iElian  and  Pliny  to  the  beginning 

d    bodies,  penetrated  with  stony  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy;  and  they  added 

,   or    completely    converted    into  nothing  to  the  stock  of  zoological  science, 

nasses,  by  the  eradual  removal  of  At  the  latter  period,  flourished,  among 

;anic  matter,  the  place  of  which  others,  Belon,  a  French  physician,  who 

een   supplied   by  stony  deposits,  made  the  closest  approach  of  any  author 

les  have   been    divided    into  six  of  that  time  to  any  thing  like  systematic 

— idnqHHlolWies,  or  fossil  quadru-  classification,  in  his  Dt  AmuOQibus^  and 

mmOidUhu^  or  fossil  skeletons  of  particularly  in  his  Dt  la  Mtture  dei  Oi- 

'^^biMheSy  or  fossil  remaius  of  aeaux  (Pans,  1555,  folio) ;  Salviani,  author 

,  ickthifolithes,  or  fossil  fish ;  of  a  treatise,  AquMium  AmmaUum  Ms- 

or  fossil  insects;   and  hel-  ioria  (Rome,  1554,  folio),  which  is  su- 

KCftct,  or  fossil  worms.    (See  Gtol'  perfoly  illustrated ;  Conrad  Ge^er,  whose 

id  Organic  Remains,)  Historia  Animalium  (Ziirich,  1550-— 1587, 

lAGTlfrom  ^vov,  animal,  and  ^oyog,  4  vols.,  folio),  arranged  in  alphabetical 

le) ;  that  part  of  natural  history  order,  forms  the  foundation  of  modem 

treats  of  animals.    It  is  not  con-  zoology;  and  Aldovrandus,  the  mostla- 

to  a  description  of  the  external  borious  of  compilers,  who  devoted  nxty 

of  animals,  but  embraces  all  the  years  to  his  work  on  natural  history,  in 

Siena  of  life  and  animal  motion ;  fourteen  volumes,  folio,  of  which   the 

emal  organization  of  each  individ-  greater  part  was  published  afler  his  death. 

rt ;  the  processes  of  digestion,  as-  These  eariier  writers  were  followed,  in 

km,  nutrition,  secretion  and  repro-  the  next  century,  by  Redi  and  Swammer- 

s ;   the   wonderful   instincts,    the  dam  (cj.  v.),  to  whom  entomology  is  so 

dispositions,  and  the  different  de-  much  mdebted,  and  by  Ray  (q.  v.),  the 

ff  intellect,  manifested  in  the  auimal  first  naturalist,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 

n,from  the  half-vegetable  zoophyte  who  produced  any  thinff  like  a  scientific 

man.     Although    it   cannot   be  arrangement.    The  wonn  of  Ray,  under 

d  that  the  attention  of  men  wss  his  own  name,  are  ^['X'P'^  Quadrupe^ 

ittimcted  to  an  observation  of  the  dum  et  Serpentwn  (16^  8vo.) ;  Shmopns 

and  natures  of  the  lower  order  of  Avium  et  Piscium  (1713);  and  HisUma 

9,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  the  Inaectorum ;  and  he  is  also  considered  to 

bo  fumiriied  the  world  with  any  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  compositions 

iical  information  on  this  subject  of  his  pupil  \Villoughby.    But  it  was  re- 

»riintfi  ZwMr 'ivropiai  contains  s  gTcst  served  for  Linnaeus  to  raise  natural  his- 

r  of  facts  and  observations.    He  tory  to  the  rank  of  a  science.    Gifted 

res  the  organization  of  the  lower  with  extraordinary  powers  of  invention 

s,  in  its  different  parts,  with  that  and    discrimination,    a    most    retentive 

I,  and  treats  of  their  mode  of  gene-  memory,  an  unrelaxing  industry,  and  the 

habits,  organs,   &c.,  with  great  most  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science, 

9BS  and  sagacity ;  and  his  principal  this  great  man  observed,  with  the  acutest 

ns  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  so  sagacity,  the  subtilest  affinities  of  organ- 

•anded  that  almost  all  of  them  are  ized  nature.    The  general  character  of 

ibstantially  admitted.    Among  the  his  works  is  order,  precision,  clearness,  ex- 

■i  zoology  does  not  appear  to  have  artness  of  description,  and  on  accurate 

(t  all  cuhivated,  until  the  time  of  knowledge  of  relations  in  detail.    Bufibn 

who  is  the  only  Roman  zoologist  adorned  natural  history  with  the  charms 

r  of  notice.    His  work  (Historia  of  eloquence,  and  was  the  first  who  ex- 

iKf)  contains  multinides  or  original  tended  its  popularity  beyond  mere  schol- 

ifaougfa  it  is  only  a  compilation,  and  ars  and  men  of  science.    He  was  oc- 

Ms  &9  habits  and  dispositions  of  casionally  carried,  by  the  force  of  his 

s  with  peat  felicity.    He  adopted,  imagination,  into  unfounded  hypotheses; 

rt  examination,  many  fabulous  sto-  yet  he  had  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 

nd  too  oflen  nc^ected  important  could  observe  facts,  and  compare  results, 

•    JEUan  (q.  v.)  was  far  inferior  to  and  |K)sses8ed  extensive  information.  The 

0  abore-me&doned  writers,  and  his  four  great  naturalists  whom  we  have  had 
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occasion  to  mention,  have  exhibited  na-  both.    Linnsaa,  proceeding  oo  the  fes- 

ture  under  different  aspects.     Aristotle  era]  arrangement  of  Ray,  out  with  mmy 

has  shown  us  tlie  profound  combination  extensions  and  improvementBy  divided  Ik 

of  its  laws ;  Pliny  its  inexhaustible  riches ;  animal  kingdom  into  six  dasseai,  fouKled 

Linnieus    its    wonderftil    details  ;    and  mainly  on  me  difierences  in  the  rapirtto- 

Buffbn  its  majesty  and  power.     Since  ry  and  sanguineous  systenw. 

a  minute  accuracy,  and  an  extensivenes^  f^^^^J   '^^'Ji^Ki^  'IS  1"T*^™ 

of  research,  before  unequaUed.  Ourlimits  ^^?  ventncles;    blood  red  and  warm; 

will  not  allow  us  to  menUon  all  those  viviparous. 

who  have  distinguished  themselves   in  Class  II.    ^ves  {Birds),     Cberacicn 

the  cultivation  of  the  whole  field  of  the  of  sanguineous  8}'Siem  as  in  firA  cfaui; 

science,  much  less  those  who,  confining  viviparous. 

themselves  to  particular  branches  of  it,  Class  III.    AmphUnau     Heart  one  aii- 

have  vet  rendered  most  important  ser-  ricle  and  one  ventricle  ;  blood  red  and 

vices  by  the  exactness  of  their  researches  cold  ;  respiration  voluntary. 

and  the  novelty  of  their  views.    Among  Class  IV.    Pisces  (Fishes).  Heutand 

the  Germans,   Ilhger  and  Blumenbach  blood  as  inompWWo;  respiratioobygilk 

hold  the  first  rank  as  zoologists;  but  it  n,  .00  v      f.....i^     11^^  ^,^  ._,>  • 

:-  •^  i?..»^»  ♦u-*  ««^  — «  ^u:^«i»  :.^^«K*A^  t^LASS  V.    instcttL    Heart  one  v«inn- 

L  rir/^^n^?Zf,irwS^h«^^^  ^^^  «^°d  no  auricle ;  sanies  cold,  colorle.; 

for  the  strong  unpulse  which  has  been  ^ntennff,  or  feeleis. 

given,  m  our  times,  to  the  progress  of  ""»^""*^>  "*  i^^.^^o. 

natural  science,  and  of  zoology  in  par-  Class  VI.     rermts  (Worms).    Chir> 

ticular.     The   name    alone  of  Cuvier,  meters  as  in  V,  except  no  ante&ns,  but 

whoso  recent  deatii  ^1832)  science  de-  tentacula. 

plores,  sufficiently  indicates  the  brUliant  He  then  subdivides  the  MammmKa  into 

triumphs    of    natural    hi^ory   m    that  ^^^n  oiders,  the  distincdons  of  whkli 

country.     We  have  abeady  touted,  at  ^  ^^^^  f^m  the  difference  in  thennm- 

some    length,    of    some    parts   of  this  be,  fo,^  ^^  situation  of  the  teeth,  wiA- 

extensive  subject,  under  the  general  heads  ^ut,  however,  neglecting  the  feet 

MmmalSy  Anatomy,  and  Phusmogyj  and  700 

of  the  nomenclature  of  particular  classes  Order  1.    Primates.     Four   iori«or» 

of  animals  under  those  of  Insects,  and  in  each  jaw,  and  one  canine. — Gc:a:RA : 

EniomologxL  Conchology,  Fishes,  and  Ich-  homo,  simia,  lemur,  vespertiiio. 

thyology,  Orniiholopf,  RepiUes,  Serpents,  Order   2.      Bruta,      No    incisois.- 

&c. ;  and  we  shair  now  proceed  to  give  Ge.vera  :    rhinoceros,  elephas,  irichitkut. 

some  notice  of  tlie  pnncipal    methods  hradypus,  myrmecophaga,  manis,  dasypiu. 

pursued   by   eminent  zoologists,  with  a  ^            o       n            c-            •    1  •    • 

particular  view  of  mastologv,  or  the  classi-  ^^^^''  ^\    /^*>     fix    conical  uith 

ficationofthemammiferouB  Animals.  The  !?™   '"  ^^^[^  J**^'  ^?^ -^?  "^  P^'^ 

immense  number  of  facts  embraced  by  ^^^^^^  '  ^^5?\^?l'"'^^,**'  «**'^  •": 

natural  history  could  never  be  retained  ^'^  "'**^'^'  didelphu,    tatpa,    sorer,  en- 

in  the  memory  without  an  arrangement  '*^*^^^** 

ofdivisions  and  subdivisions  foimded  upon  Order  4.     Gltres.     Two   incisors  in 

some  distinguishing  characteristics.  Aris-  encli  jaw  ;    no  canines.— Ge.nera  :   A^- 

totle's  system  of  arrangement  was  simple,  ^^^i  lepus,  castor,  mtts,  sciurus,  myonts. 

resting  on  divisions  derived  mainly  from  ^«*^«>  arctomys,  dipus,hyrax, 

the  external  structure,  food,  habits  and  Order  5.    PecorcL     No  fore-te«th  in 

locality.     But  though  neither  human  nor  the  upper  jaw ;  six  or  eight  in  the  iiodfr. 

comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficient-  — Genera:     camelus,    moschus,    girafa^ 

ly  cultivated  to  enable  him  to  make  the  cervus,  aniHope,  capra,  ovis,  fro*. 

interim]  structure  of  animals  the  basis  of  Order  6,    BeUua.     Obtuse  fore-tc*nh 

his  divisions,  yet  Aristotle  was  not  insensi-  jn  each  jaw.— Gewera  :  equits,  hippopota- 

bic  to  the  advantages  of  a  more  scientific  ff^^g  gug  tapir 

distribution,  and,  with  his  usiial  sagacity,  OrdeIi?.     Cete.    No  uniform  cianf- 

recommends  to  succeeding  wntets  to  turn    ^,  „r,^,u  .  .„...,:„ «."_»?     **•?■» 

their  attention  in  that  direction.    Ray  fol-  ^/ °*  ,^^ '.  TJ^^^"^,^' '  ^SIIT 

lowed  the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and  J^^XfoA^^"* '   '~~»^<^  *<^~«.  1*^- 

remarked  the  great  distinction,  that  some  '      ^ 

animals  possessed  lungs  and  a  sanguine-  The  other  classes  are  subdlvidctl  in  t 

ous  system,  while  others  were  destitute  of  similar  manner.      We  shall  enumentt 
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only  the  Ofdan.    The  distiiictioiiB  of  the       The  anangement  of  Linnaeus,  with  all 

AHm  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  beak ;  but  its  advantages,  had  its  defects.   By  con- 

the  tongue,  nostrils,  feet,  and  other  parts,  fining  himself  too  much  to  one  kind  of 

an  flometimes  called  in.  character,  he  often  throws  together  sub- 

OmDKR  L    jfcapdrcf.  j^^  widely  remote  in  their  seneral  ap- 

Q     JkJ^       '  pearance  and  economy ;  but  he  has  car- 

Q      aH!^'  '*®^  ^®  '"^  ^^  distribution,  and  the  man- 

3.   yauem,  aijement  of  characters,  to  such  a  degree 

—— ^—  4.     (hnUiE.  of  clearness  and  brevity,  that  any  person 

5.     GaOi/UR.  familiarized  to  his  language  may  easily 

— —  6.    Paueres,  ^^^  ^®  name  and  place  of  any  l)eing  he 

IS^  fhwUuiLuru  \  wishes  to  observe.    It  still  remained  a  de- 

i^  ^TTtV*^   j.  .  sideratum  to  arrange  the  facts,  of  which 

TTie««RfNii6ta  are  divided  into  two  orders,  the  science  treats,  in  a  series  of  proposi- 

Omder  ].    RqOiUa.    Furnished  with  tions,  so  graduated  and  successively  sub- 

ftety  and  breathing  through  the  mouth,  ordinate,  that  the  whole  might  represent 

(See  RepHUs.)  the  actual  relations  of  living  beings.    For 

OBDEE3.  Serpenia.    Destitute  of  feet,  ^^''?  P"n>08e»it  was  necessanr  to  group 

and  breathing  tfirough  the  moudi.    (See  ^'P^"^  accordmg  to  theu-  different  prop- 

Sgnmiig^)  erties  or  organizations,  so  that  those  con- 

Ajw^n^fiM.;  tained  in  such  a  group  should  bear  a 

The  fourth  class,  Pisces^  is  subdivided  stronger  natural  resemblance  to  each  oth- 

into  six  orders,  the  characters  of  which  er  than  to  any  individual  of  a  different 

are  taken  fipom  the  beUy-fins.  group.    This  arrangement  is  termed  the 

Ou>EE  1.    AnodtB.    No  ventral  fins ;  natvral   method,  for  the  formation    of 

embraces  the  eel  kind,  torpedo,  &c.  which  zoology  offers  great  facilities.    In 

Oedke  2.     Jugularts.     Ventnd   fins  ^^JJT^?*^'"^"^   ^^  ^T""^'.  ^"^  *''''"; 

plEeedbeforethepSctotal;cod,blenny,&c.  f^}?^  """"^J^T  *^'^°^'?'^.  >'®^  PJiesented 

^  g^  ^      JL.      ^  .      ,r         I  \c  to  the  world,  the  great  division  of  the  an- 

Uedxe  a      TharaOxt.     Ventral  fins  j^^l  world  rests  on  the  nervous  and  sen- 

under  the  peroral ;  suckmg-fiah,  goby,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  circulatory  and 

plaice,  doree,  &c.  respiratory,  systems.    From  the  study  of 

Oedee  4.    Mdominaiu.    Ventral  fins  the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of 

placed  behind  the  pectoral;  skate,  sahnon,  yertebrated  animals,  Cuvier  discovered 

pike,  &c  the  respective  quantity  of  respiration,  the 

Oedke  5.     BranehiMUgi.    Gills  des-  reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of  mo- 

titute  of  k>ngrays ;  sun-fish,  pipe-fish,  &c.  tion,  and,  consequently,  the  peculiar  na- 

OwiEEd    OumArn^Urygii.    Cartilagi-  Jure  of  that  motion.    This  last  rives  rise 

aouigiUs;  lamprey,  reJ^Shaik,  &c.  ^  J^""  Pf  "^'"'  I''"'iw/?i!"'  akeletons 

"      '        r   jj     j»         1  and  muscles;  and  with  it  theeneray  of 

Tlie  fifth  class,  that  of  Hueds,  is  di-  their  sensations,  and  the  force  of  their 

Tided  into  seven  orders,  the  charactera  of  digestion,  are  in  a   necessary   relation. 

which  are  mostly  taken  from  the  difier-  Thus  zoological  arrangement,  which  had 

eneetf  observed  in  the  number  and  texture  hitherto  rested  on  obMrvation  alone,  as- 

of  the  wings.  sumed  a  truly  scientific  form.    Calling  in 

Oedee  L    CoUaUera.  ^^  "^^  °^  comparative  anatomy,  it  in- 

o     ttl^rf  volves    proposiuons ,  applicable  to   new 

^^—  A.    Uem^pUra,  cases,  and  thus  Incomes  a  means  of  dis- 

3.    I^pidopUra.  covery  as  well  as  a  register  of  fiicts ;  and, 

4.    ATeuropUra,  by  correct  reasoning,  fi)unded  on  copious 

5.    Ifywienopiera.  induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration 

— ^—  6L    DipUrtL  ^^  mathematics,  and  the  certainty  of  ex- 

—  7     ^Antm*  perimental  knowledge.     Having  exam- 
/.    JSpura.  j^gj  ^Yxe  modifications  which  ttute  place 

The  sixth  class,  VtrmM^  is  subdivided  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration 

latD  five  orders.  and  sensation  in  the^  invertebrated  ani- 

Obdbe  1.    jfw/fiftng.  "^  (a  title  first  given  by  Lamarck,  in- 

— —  9l    MaUuMca.  stead  of  the  erroneous  oneof  tMtte-Uooi/- 

ivw^^  erf  animals,  by  which  they  were  previous- 

— —  A    TuitU€tL  jy  distinguished),  Cuvier  has  formed  a 

— —  4.    Zo€fhfUL.  new  division,  in  which  these  animals  are 

—  5u    h^fitoria,  arranged  according  to  their  actual  rela- 
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zooLO€nr. 


TIm  Ibikywing  »  a  new  of  .die 
•TMem  as  ezbflMted  In  tl|e  Meood  editkNi 
€^  ih»  B^  Jhdmd,  pablldied  in  1899 
(5  TdB,»  fiVa).  Of  the  four  mat  dhrii- 
looa  into  wiuch  tiie  animal  nngdqm  ia 


TwaamX 


Dimala— and 


lakdf  uid  Radiated  animal 
aenend  edbdiriaonsy  an  aooount  is  giren 
m  the  aitide  AmrndLr-'The  fint  subdi- 
Tieion,  or  the  dasa  MBmmaKeL'm  again 
Bubdivided  into  eight  <»dflny  as  roOowB  V- 


OaDxml. 

BIMANA. 

Having  handset  the  anterior  eztremitiea 
akme.    One  qpedes— man. 


OaDsmll. 

QUADRUMANA. 

Having  hsnds  at  the  four  enranitiea* 

Jlfdiif^orLeaiMri.        *^ 


OaDsmm. 

GARNASSIERS. 

Family  I. 
CHEIROPTERA. 

(Bat). 


Family  2. 
INSECTIVORA 

Ermaeeui  {Hedgehog), 

Tendrac  {Cenienes,  Illig.). 

dadohaUs  (Tupaia.) 

Sorex  (Shrew). 

Mfgale  (Desman). 

CwysochUnis. 

Talpa  (Mole). 

ConA^ura, 

Sealcps  (Shrew-Mole). 


Family  3. 
CARNIVORA. 

Tbibx  1. 
PLANTIOEADE. 

Unui  (Bear). 


TribbS. 
DIOmORADE. 

MvLMa  (Marten). 
Gotfiit  (IJo^); 
Fiverra  (Civet). 
l^ana, 
#Wiff(Cat). 


P%o(»(8eal]. 
TWeAedbuf  (Hone). 


OsDsmlV. 

MARSUPIAL  ANnCALa 

DiddphU  (Oponum). 

Dasmtnu. 

Phmangida, 

Paiormu  (JEtofyrysmni,  Illig.) 

JIfaenmttf  (luaigBroo). 

Ebda{lAininu,CMk)' 

PAofcolos^  (Wombat). 


OftDBB  V. 

CURES  (RODENTIA). 

ScMcntf  (Squirrel). 

Miu(Bat). 

BOamyi  (Ptddu^  Illig.). 

Spoutx* 

urycUnu, 

GeoHiyt  {Ptatdodoma^  Say). 

DtpUiUma, 

Ooftorf  Beaver). 

CmAa  (Mopofmuif,  Comm.). 

JS^yffrCr  (Poreupine).    ^ 

£^fWf  (Hare). 

Cms  (Guinea  Pig). 


Order  VL 
EDENTATA. 

Tribe  1. 
TARDIGRADE. 

Bratbmus  (Sloth). 
Megatherium  (fosBil). 


Tribe  S. 
COMMON  EDENTATA. 

Dasypus  (Tatou). 
Onfderopus. 

Jmrmecophaga  (Anteater). 
Jmmis  (Pangolin). 


Tribe  3. 
MONOTREMA. 

Echidna  (Spinous  Anteater). 
OnnihoThynchut  (Ptcdjjptity  Shaw^ 


Order  VII. 

PACHYDERMATA. 
Family  1. 

PR0B06CIDIANA 
Eiq)ha$. 

Mattodon  ((oml). 
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Family  S. 
COMMON  PACHYDERMATA. 


Ai: 


mppapoiamug. 
Su9  (Hog). 
Phaeodutnu. 
DicMks  (Peccary). 
JlnojflMtrium  (fbssi)). 

Byrox* 

PalaMerium  (foesil). 
Lopkiodon  (fosril). 
7>pcr. 


Family  S. 
SOUPED. 
Sqmu  (Horse). 


Obdkr  VIII. 

RUMINANTIA. 
(Without  horns.) 


Camdui. 
Ma»eku8. 

(Homed.) 

Cenms  (Deerl 

Camdopcardalis  (Girafie). 

Jifdelope. 

Ctq^ra  (Goat|. 

Om  (Sheep). 

Bos  {Ox). 


Order  IX. 

CETACEA. 

Family  1. 

HERBIVOROUS. 


Manatua  (Lamantin). 
Dtunmg  (Haliconu,  Illig.) 
SuBeroM  (Rytina,  Illig.) 


Family  2. 
COMMON  CETACEA. 
_  _,  f  (Dolphin). 

AbncAoI  (Monodanf  L.). 
CaduM  (Phf$der^  L.) 
BotouL 


Class  II.    A^es.    (See  Ornithology,) 

Cijiss  HI.    Reptiles.    (See  J?epftZetf.) 

Cuiss  rV.    Pisces.    (See  Ichthyology.) 

The  second  general  division  of  Cuvier 
comprises  the  molluscous  animals  (see 
CSamAoUgy),  the  third  the  articulated 
animals  ^ee  JBiifomoIogy),  and  the  fourth 
the  raduEted  animals  Isee  ZoopJwtes)* — 
CoDsak  Fleming's  Phuosophy  of  Zoology 
(»  vola.,  Edmburgh,  1823),  and  Griffith^ 
^"*'~  '  JSngdom  of  Oivier,  wiih  addiiUm- 


at  Descriptums  (1st  vol.,  London,  1837 ; 
not  yet  obmplet^). 

Zoophyte  (firom  {(My,  animal,  and  ^n>v, 
plant),  in  a  wider  sense,  comprises  the 
five  classes  of  animals  included  by  Cu- 
vier in  the  fourth  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  radiatied  animals,  from  their 
often  exhibiting  a  radiated  form  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its  parts.  We 
have  described  the  general  characters  of 
this  division,  and  the  five  classes  of  which 
it  consists,  in  the  article  Animal.  Thev 
are  termed  apathica  (a,  without,  naBoty  feel- 
ing) by  Lamarck,  from  their  all  beinff 
destitute  of  organs  of  sense,  and  even  of 
nerves,  and  fi^m  his  considering  their 
motions  to  be  mere  automatic  phenomena, 
not  accompanied  with  feeling.  They 
form  the  division  called  acephala  («,  with- 
out, Kc<pa\nf  h^d)  by  Latreille,  fit)m  their 
having  no  part  analogous  to  the  head  of 
the  articulated  classes.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  tlie  fourth 
class  of  this  division,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  tlie  article  Polype. 

Zootomy.    (See  Anatomy.) 

ZoPYRus ;  a  Persian,  son  of  Megaby- 
2US,  who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Da- 
rius, the  son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  be- 
sieged Babylon,  cut  off*  his  ears  and  nose, 
and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling  them  that 
he  had  received  such  treatment  firom  his 
royal  master  because  he  had  advised  him 
to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impreg- 
nable. This  vras  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians; and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces.  When 
he  had  totally  gained  their  confidence,  he 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Da- 
rius, for  which  he  was  liberally  reward- 
ed. Darius  used  to  say  tliat  he  had  nuh- 
er  have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twen- 
ty Babylons. 

ZoRNDORF,  Battle  of  ;  the  bloodiest, 
and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  battles  in  tlie  seven  years* 
war  (q.  v.),  fought  on  Aug.  35, 1758,  be- 
tween the  Prussians  commanded  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  and  the  Russians  under 
general  Fermor,  the  latter  50,000  men 
strong,  the  former  90,000.  Frederic  was 
victorious.  The  Russians  lost  towards 
19,000  kiUed,  and  3000  taken  prisoners ; 
the  Prussians  10,000  killed.  Frederic 
was  obliged,  immediately  after,  to  hasten 
to  Saxony. 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht  ;  the  distin- 
guished reformer  of  religion  in  Media, 
whose  doctrines  also  spread  into  Persia. 
There  are  no  certain  accounts  of  him : 
his  history  is  mostly  enveloped  in  dark- 
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nms.    It  is  higiily  probable  that  he  was  spirits.    Again  be  ruled  in  diii  worid  cf 
by  birtli  a  Median,  and  lived  itnder  the  innocence  and  happiness  3000  ytan,    la 
Inedian  king  Gustasp,  who,  according  to  the  next  period  of  eq/atl  lencth,  begins 
Hammer,  was  the  same  as  Darius  Hystas-  the  contest  between  light  ana  dnrioMn^ 
pee,  but,  according  to  others,  Cyaxares  I.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  who,  in  «  eomin- 
If  the  last  supposition  is  correct,  he  lived  uol  struggle,  divide  the  dominjon  of  the 
not  much  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  world.     The  following  9000  yean  ex- 
religion  introduced  by  him  ought  not  to  tend  and  confirm  the  power  of  Abriman : 
be  considered  as  entirely  new.    From  tlie  afterwards  his  power  declines ;  the  den 
uivestiffations  of  Hammer,  it  would  ap-  sink  to  nothing ;  their  former  prince  does 
pear  that  pure  fire-worship  (in  which,  homage  to  Onnuzd ;  the  bad  disappear. 
nowever,  the  fire  was  only  symbolical)  The  dead  arise ;  the  primitive  kingdom 
was  the  oldest  religion  of  tlie  Bactro-Me-  of  happy  souls,  under  the  gorenunenl  of 
dian  race;  and  firom  this  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  returns.  Thus  the  worid  is  made 
the  planets   sprung.    Zoroaster   rehned  to  continue  12,000  years.     The  twcive 
this  nre- worship.    It  is  not  settled  whcth-  signs  of  the  zodiac  play  a  put :  to  each 
er  his  improvements  were,  at  first,  adopt-  is  assigned  a  thousand  years.    The  num- 
ed   by  the  magi  onlv,  or  whether  they  her  seven,  as  presented  in  the  seven  am- 
were   received  by    the  Medians  gener-  shaspands,  and  seven  arch-devs,  including 
ally,  and  afterwards  communicated   by  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  refers  to  the  plan- 
them  to  the  Persians,  their  conquerors,  ets.     The  subordinate  genii  of  the  ma- 
The  latter  sup|x>sition  has  much  in  its  terial  world  are  the  peraonified  pans  and 
fiivor,  particularly  the  circumstance  that  elements  of  nature.    The  spirits  of  ma 
the  Persians  showed  a  great  readiness  to  pass  through  a  state  of  happinem  befae 
adopt  foreign  religions,  which  may  have  they  reach  the  body ;  and,  in  that  heavenly 
arisen,  in  a  sreat  measure,  from  their  dei-  state,  contend  with  bad  spiritaii  protect  the 
iicatiou  of  the  powers  of  nature.    Short-  good  upon  earth,  and  are  reverenced  fay 
ly  afler  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  reliffion  them.     Men  themselves  are  either  the 
of  Zoroaster  had  s|>read  throughout  Per-  sen'ants  of  Ormuzd,  through  wisdom  and 
sia.    The  following  are  its  principal  doc-  virtue,  or  the  slaves  of  Ahriman,  tfaroiuh 
trinee : — From  eternity  there  have  existed  folly  and  vice.    The  former  pami  mr 
two  beings,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  tlie  death,  over  the  bridge  Shinevao,  into  the 
principles  of  the  universe.    Ormuzd  is  dwelliuff  of  the  happy ;   the  latter  hH 
pure,  eternal  light,  the  original  source  of  into  helL    When  Ahriman  is  conqoered, 
all  perfection.    The  nature  of  Ahriman,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  fblbws,  and 
likewise,  belonged  originally  to  light ;  and  the  earth  is  adorned  for  tlio  residence  of 
so  far  he  was  goo<l ;  but  liecause  he  en-  the  virtuous.    The  essential  doctrines  of 
vied  the  light  of  Ormuzd,  he  obscured  his  Zoroaster  are  found  in  the  Ztnd-^irttU, 
own,  beoaine  an  enemy  of  Onnuzd,  and  the  most  sacre<l  record  of  his  religioiL 
the  father  of  evil,  and  of  all  bad  lieings.  The  discover}'  of  this  ancient  monumni 
who  join  with  hini  in  a  contest  witli  the  by  Anquetil  liu  Perron,  did  not,  at  fim. 
good.    Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  performed  receive  credit    He  lefl  Paris  in  1755.  to 
tlie  work  of  creation  at  different  e[X)chs,  investigate  the  religion  of  all  the  natioDf 
and  brought  into  existence  \'ariou8  spe-  of  Asia  not  professing  the  Mohunmedaa 
ries  of  beings.    Onnuzd  created,  by  his  faith,  |)articuiar1y  the  inhabitants  of  Indii- 
liWng  word,  that  is,  the  |)ower  of  his  will,  an  undertaking  which  he  successfiilhr  ex- 
the  communit)'  of  good  spirits — first,  six  ecuted,  not\>idistanding  numerous  ofan- 
iinmortal  spirits  of  light,  for  the  service  cles.    (See  ^^InqwtU  du  Perron.)    At  Si- 
of  his  throne  ( Amshaspand) ;  then  twen-  rat,  he  obtaincKl,  from  some  learned  Va- 
ty-eight  subordinate  spirits,  representa-  sians,  a  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Ztnd- 
ti ves  of  the  months  and  days ;  and,  at  ^ivesta,  in  tlie  Zend  and  Pehlvi  language 
last,  a  multitude  of  human  souls.     Ahri-  The  latter  he  studied  himself^  and  trmi- 
man  produced  a  number  of  bad  spirits,  lateil,  in  conjunction  with  learned  natrreik 
six  arch-devs,  spirits  of  darkness,  and  in-  the  Zend-Avtsta   into    modem   PeniH. 
numerable  de\-s  of  lower  rank.  The  good  Having  retumetl  to  France,  be  gave  is 
dwell  with  Ormuzd  in  light.    Ahriman  the  library  in  Paris  the  manuscripttwfairii 
hves  with  his  creatures  in  the  kingdom  he  had  collectetl  in  India,  and  pubfiriisd 
of  darkness.     3000  years  Ormuzd  niled  a  translation  of  the  Ztnd-Avttia  inm  iks 
alone ;  after  which  he  created  material  French  language,  with  notes.    The  ede- 
beings,  in  their  ^wous  degrees ;  at  last,  brated  OrientiUist  sir  William  Jonas  a- 
man,  and,  afler  the  labor,  celebrated  the  pressed  himself  warmly  against  the  ca 
first  festival  of  creation  with  the  good  ordinary  account  of  Anquedl ;  hot  " 
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-,  the  Gennan  translator  of  the  Zend-  amounted  to  dOOO   men.     The   Turks 

BSlOy  1ms  combated  the  doubts  enter-  .  bombarded,  day  and  night,  the  ^  old  cin',** 

led  on  the  subject  with  much  force,  which  was  but  slighdy  fortified.    The 

te  inquiries  into  the  reli^ons  of  an-  besieged  made  many  daring  sallies ;  but, 

iiity,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  afler  they  had  defended  the  place,  inch 

lia,  have  illustrated  many  points  in  tlie  by  inch,  and  repulsed  several  assaults, 

rtrines   of  Zoroaster.      The    literary  they  were  obliged  to  bum  it,  and  to  retreat 

Bsares  which  the  celebrated  lingifist  to  the  ''new  city.**     The  Turks  now 

sk    has   lately    brought  from    India,  raised  nionnds  of  earth,  from  which  they 

vmise  new  light,  and  tend  to  confinn  could  fire  over  the  whole  city.    Zrinyi 

I  genuineness  of  the  Zend-AvtsUu  (See  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Turks 

}i3t-AoetUL)    But  the  books  which  are  from  filling  up  the  fosse  ;  but  they  were 

9wn  under  the  name  of  the  Oracles  of  too  numerous    an<1    indefatigable.      He 

roaster,  and  which  have  stood  in  Jiigh  now  gave  up  the  ^  new  city"  to  the  flames, 

ute,  particuhirly  among  mystics,  and  and  threw  himself  into  the  castle.    The 

dents  of  the  secret  sciences,  by  which  fire  of  the  Turks  was  incessant,  and  they 

n  hoped  to  discover  the  philosopher's  were  also  active    in  excavating  mines. 

ne,  are,  obviously,  forgeries  of  a  later  Zrinyi  had  no  miners.    The  Hungarians 

lod.  made  a  sally,  repulijed  the  Turks,  spiked 

Suinri,  or  Zai5i,  Nicholas,  count  ofj  several  of  their  cannons,  but  suffered  a 

leral  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I,  ban  considerable  loss.    From  August  26  to 

Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia,  a  Septeinl)erl,seven  assaults,  or  more,  were 

dem   Leonidas,  was  bom    in    1518.  made  daily ;   but  the  Hungarians  always 

lien  but  a  boy  of  twelve  vears,  he  dis-  drove  back  the  Turks.    Many  proposals 

guished  himself  so  mucjfi  during  the  for  capitulation  were  made  to  Zrinyi ; 

fe  of  Vienna  that  Charles  V  gave  him  but  he  rejected  them  all ;  and  even  the 

lorae  and  gold  chain.     He  also  distin-  sultan's  threat  to  kill  his  sou,  whom  the 

ished  himself  in  the  wars  against  John  Turks  pretended  to  have  in  their  power, 

Zapoh^a,  and  sultan  Suleyman  (Soli-  could  not  change  his  purpose.    Soliman, 

ld),  the  ally  of  Zapolya,  and  did  much  exasperated  at  his  obstinacy,  offered  1000 

Improve  light  cavalry.    His  noble  fig-  gold  guilders  for  Zrinyi's  head,  and  final- 

3,  his  vivaci^,  lil)eraiity,  and  strict  jus-  \y  died  of  rage,  September  4.    The  grand 

B,  gained  him  tlie  love  of  his  soldiers  vizier  kept  his  death  a  secret    Septem- 

in  uncommon  degree.    In  154*2,  at  the  her  5,  the  Turks  succeeded  in  burning 

ttle  of  Pesth,  his  sudden  arrival  stmck  the  outer  castle.    Zrhiyi  retired  to  the 

iniay  into  the  enemy,  and  decided  the  inner  works.    These,  however,  contained 

tory.    For  twelve  years,  he  defended  no  provision  nor  ammunition.     On  the 

ofttia,  over  which  he  presided  as  Imii,  seventh,  the  Turks  undertook  a  general 

ainat  the  Turks,  and  repelled  them,  in  assault.    The  cinders  fell  even  into  the 

B9;  from  Szigeth.    (q.  v.)    The  greater  apartments  of  the  count.    The  castle  was 

rt  of  Ilunnuy,  however,  was  already  a  in  flames.    Zrinyi  now  assembled  his  fol- 

irkisb  pacnalic,  and  the  rest  was  obliged  lowers,  and  said,  ^  Remember  your  oatli. 

pay  tribute.    Suleyman  the  Invincible  We  must  go  forth,  or  bum,  or  {lerisli  with 

18  desirous  of  taking  Szigeth.    A  defeat  hunger.    Let  us  die  like  men.    Follow 

lieh  the  vanguard  of  the  sultan  sustain-  me,  and  do  as  I  do."    Saying  this,  he 

I  at  Sziklos,  from  the  troo|)s  of  Zruiyi,  mshed  out:  his  men,  now  reduced  to  600, 

cited  his  wrath.     The  famous  grand  followed.      He  received  two  balls,  but 

Bier,  Mchmed  Sokolowich,  a  renegade  continued  fighting'  uiuil  a  third  ball  killed 

CnNUla,  marched,  with  G5,000  men,  to  him.     The  whole  garrison  shared  the 

B  attack  of  Szigeth.     A  bridge  was  fate  of  their  conuiiander.     The  Turks 

lown  over  the  swollen  Drave,  under  thronged  into  the  burning  castle,  but  Zrin- 

fficultiea  such  as  could  be  overcome  yi  had  fired  trains  leading  to  the  powder 

ily  by  the  iron  will  of  the  Turkieli  des-  chambers.    These  exploded,  and  a  large 

rt;  and  the  army  passed  over  the  river  numl»er  of  the  enemies  perished.    Above 

tween  August  1  and  9.    Zrinyi  col-  20,000  Turks  had  been  killed  or  died  of 

Bted    his   soldiers,    2500    in    number,  sickness  during  the  siege.     The  Turk8 

hey  iwore — ^first  he  himself,  then  each  retained  the  place  until  1(>89.    The  aga 

Idler  to  his  captain,  and  then  all  the  of  the  jfinizaries  fixed  the  head  of  Zrinyi 

tptainB  to  him — to  die  for  their  faitli,  before  the  tent  of  the  sultan ;  but  it  was 

eir  emperor  and  their  countr}\    Szigeth  afterwards  sent  to  the  imperial  general 

Si  between  two  rivers,  as  on  an  island,  count  Saliii.    The  family  of  the  Zrinyia 

^hen  Zrinyi  mustered  his  troop,  they  became  extinct  in  1703. 
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ZscHOKKE,  John  Henry  Daniel,  was  EgerL     The  infaabitantt  are  cuuyhifBi 

bom  in  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  in  177 L  almost   excluaively  in  the  broedinf  cf 

He  lost  his  parents  early,  and,  bav'uig  re-  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  occhsida 

ceived  his  education  in  the  gymnasium  The  constitution  is  demociatiey  the  ■• 

of  that  city,  quitted  it  suddenly,  and  re-  preme  power  being  exercised  fa^  popab     « 

mained,  for  some  time,  with  a  strollinff  representatives  in  different  bodiciL    The     i 

troop  of  actors,  for  whom  he  prepared  quota  of  the  canton  in  the  amoy  cf  tk    i 

pieces.     He    subsequently  entered    the  confederacy  is  250  men,  and  the  pecaui-     t 

university  of  Frankfort   on    the  Oder,  ry  contingent  1250  Swias  franca.    TV 

where  he  studied,  without  any  regular  chief  place  is  the  town  of  the  same  bub^ 

plan,  philosophy,  theology,  history  and  with  2800  inhabitants,  ou  lakeZug,iii 

Delles-tettres.    In  1792,  he  appeared  as  a  delightful  situation,  at  the  loot  of  a  mon* 

public  teacher,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  tain  of  tlie  same  name,  aunounded  k     c 

a  iixed  appointment.     Some    dramatic  fertile  meadows,  orchards,  vineyard^  ai     i 

productions  of  his  were  published.    In  pretty  country  houses.    The  lake  Lstkn     s 

1795,  he  was  again  disappointed,  when  the  foot  of  Kighi  on  tlie  aouth :  belnii 

he   applied  for   a  professorship   in   the  rises  mount  Pilate ;  and,  in  the  diMaacc, 

university  of  FranKfort,   having  previ-  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Bemew  Alp 

ously  written  against  the  religious  edict  are  seen  towering  up  into  the  sky.    lie 

of  Wollner.  (q.  v.)     He  now  travelled,  lake  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  from  t«« 

and,  while  on  his  wa^  to  Italy,  was  in-  to  three  wide. 

duced  to  stay  in  Switzerland,  in  order  ZniDEasEE,orZuTDaa-ZBE  (i.e.SMI 
to  take  the  direction  of  a  seminary  in  sea) ;  an  inland  sea  or  gulf  of  the  Ntfik 
Reichenau.  During  the  disturbances  sea,  or  German  ocean,  aurrounded  €kid- 
which  agitated  the  Helvetic  republic  Iv  by  the  Dutch  provinces  of  H^dlu^ 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revo-  Overyssel,  and  Friesland.  Its  ka^ 
lution,  he  received  a  great  variety  of  iGrom  north  to  south,  is  about  80  miki;ii 
appointments,  some  of  an  important  breadth  varies  firom  15  toSO;  supeifidd 
character.  He  continues  to  live  in  Switz-  area,  1200  square  miles.  It  ia  wud  m 
erland.  Of  his  numerous  works,  we  have  been,  in  remote  agea,  a  lake,  uid 
mention  his  History  of  the  Grisons ;  the  barrier  on  the  north-wc«(t,  sepamisE 
Miscellany  of  the  latest  Information^— a  it  from  the  German  ocean,  was  swallom 
periodical  which  appeared  from  1807  to  up  bj  some  inundation  of  the  sea.  Thii 
1813;  his  History  of  the  Bavarian  People  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  poatioo  U 
and  their  Rulers,  written  from  1812  to  the  islands  Texel,  Vlicland,  dec,  which, 
1818,  and  much  esteemed  ;  Contributions  with  intervening  shoals  and  sand4iiiik9k 
to  the  HistoiT  of  our  Time — a  periodical  still  form  a  kind  of  defence  agaioA  the 
begun  in  1817,  and  which  ceased  in  1823 ;  ocean.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  rar* 
Histor}'  of  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss  ried  on  alon^  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  en- 
People,  perhaps  his  best  work,  of  which  trance  to  which  is  at  the  ToxeL  The 
5000  copies  were  sold  iinniediately  in  communication  of  this  sea  with  the  hkf 
Switzerland  alone ;  Pictures  of  Switzer-  of  Harlem  is  by  the  8outh,  the  inlet  <m 
land  (2  vols.,  Aaraw,  1824) ;  uiul  a  great  the  Imnks  of  which  Amsterdam  is  buih. 
number  of  novels,  talcs,  sketches,  and  In  so  level  a  countrj-  there  arc  few  rivas 
small  historical  pieces.  A  collection  of  to  flow  into  thii*  sea':  of  those  that  do  a\ 
his  writiuffs  appeared  in  1825  et  seq.,  in  the  Yssel  is  the  largest.  The  extent  q( 
fort)'  small  volumes.  the  Zuyder-Zee  exposes  it  to  great  spti- 

ZuG,  the  smallest  of  the  Helvetic  can-  tion   in  tempestuous  weather ;    yei,  oo 

tons,  lies  between  tlie  cantons  of  Zurich,  proceeding  from  South  Holland  to  Fnf»- 

Schweitz,  Lucerne  and  Aargau.     It  has  land,  it  is  usual  to  sail  across  the  southen 

a  su|>erticial  area  of  116  square  miles,  and  part  of  it,  called  the  Lemmer,  instrwl  of 

contains  14,710  inhabitants,  of  German  making  the  circuit  by  land.     TheYiia 

origin,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re-  gulf  ot  tiie  Zuyder-Zee,  which  (bms  ibe 

Ugion.     In  regard  to  its  naturol  cliarac-  connexion  witfi  the  lake  of  llariem,  apd 

ters,  it  may  l)e  divided  into  two  distinct  of  which  a  part  is  called  the  Painpus^ 
parts,  of  which  the  north-western  is  com-        Zuixglius.    (See  Zwinf^L) 
posed  of  fertile  valleys,  and  the  south-        ZCLLiciiAr,  a  to^n  in  the  govemmcflt 

eastern  of  a  mountainous  land,  in  which,  of  Frankfort,  in  the  Pniseian  province  of 

however,  none  of  the  summits  rise  al)ove  Brandenburg,  112  miles  from  Berlin,  1* 

an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  and  the  descent  miles  east  of  Crossen,  Ion.  15®  44  E.,  hL 

is  gentle.      A   considerable  i>art  of  the  52°  8*  N.,  a  K^gtie  from  the  Oder,  hai 

surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  Zug  and  4700  inhabitants,  an  academy,  an  orpfaiB 
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Slum,  and  a  aemiiiary  for  Bcfaool-maaten.  Ztjitic h  ;  a  city  of  Switzerland,  capital 

e  &Aoolt.)    It  wan  formerly  a  thriving  of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at 

own.   having   many  manuractoriea   of  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake  of  ZCirich, 

Nnoadeloth,  Iwgeoiiantitiea  of  which  v?ere  in  a  narrow  valley,   between  hilte,  96 

HOC  into  Poland,  RuBsia,  and  even  China ;  miles  aouth-west  of  Constance,  55  north- 

mt,  aince  RuBsia  has  protected  the  Polish  east  of  Berne ;  Ion.  8°  dS'  E. ;  laL  47<'  W 

Dttiiiftctarea,  ZAllichau  has  much  declin-  N.    It  is  pleasantly  situated,  fortified  witli 

$d.  The  manufiicture  of  silk,  however,  has  a  wall  and  ditch,  tolerably  neat  and  clean, 

n  KMne  measure  supplied  the  place  of  that  though  most  of  the  houses  are  old-fash- 

if  doth.    On  the  banks  or  the  Oder,  ioned.    It  has  four  Reformed  churches. 

nach  wine  is  made ;  but  its  quality  is  less  Its  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable, 

a  be  ^commended  than  the  industry  of  but  the  scenery  around  is  striking;  and 

ht  eukivaton.    The  town  belongs,  with  there  are  beautiful  promenades.    There 

hm  circle  of  the  same  name  (300  square  are  numerous  private  gardens ;  and  in  no 

nifea^  with  90^000   inhabitants),  to  the  place  in  Europe,  except  Haarlem,  is  more 

laeliy  of  Croasen,  which,  in  1538,  fell  to  attention  paid  to  fine  flower&    Having 

Bnmdenhurg.  the  advantage   of  water  communication 

ZuMBO.    (See  Wax  Figuns.)  by  means  of^its  lake  and  river,  it  has  long 

ZuKSTKEe,  John  Rodolphus,  a  German  been  a  place  of  manufacture  and  trade. 

sompoaer,  the  son  of  a  servant,  v^as  bom  Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  leather  and  silk 

m  1760,  in  Sachsenflur,  in  Wdrtemberg,  are  its  chief  manufactures.    Few  places 

■id  educated  in  the  ducal  school  near  of  the  size  of  Ziirich  have  surpassed  it 

Bmttoart,  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.    For  five 

{nenoen  of  the  ducal  chapel,  and,  when  centuries  it  has  been  a  town  of  literary 

fCC  a  pupil,  compoeed  several  operettas,  distinction.     It  has  a  public  librai^  ^ 

DUUBtaaandsongsfortheRobbersofSchil-  40,000  volumes,    collegium  kumamtahSy 

leTfl  wlioae  friend  he  was.  He  was  then  ap-  gymnasimm  Carolinumy  a  school  for  the 

peimed  violoncellist  in  the  chapel  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  a 

lake,  and,  in  1792,  concert-master  and  society  of  phvsics,  economics,  and  natural 

iBiectior  of  the  opera.    He  died  in  1802,  history,  a  military  school,  a  medical  semi- 

oC  apoplexy,    nis  songs  and  glees  are  nary,  and  various  other  institutions.    Na- 

ie  of  the  best  which  Uie  Germans  pos-  tives,  Conrad  Gesner,  Solomon  Gesner, 

He  also  composed  operas  and  a  John  James  Gesner,  J.  C.  Lavater,Hirzel, 

&c  and  Pestalozzi.    Population,  14,000.    Zii- 

ZuucH ;    a   canton   of   Switzerland,  rich  has,  in  recent  times,  been  the  theatre 

bounded  north  by  Schaffhausen,  north-  of  some  interesting  political  events.    In 

eaet  and  east  by  Thursau,  south-east  by  the  war  carried  on  by  the  second  coali- 

Bl  Gall,  south  by  Schweitz  and  Zug,  tion  against  the  French  republic  (1799), 

wcflt  by  Aaraau,  and  north-west  by  Ba-  Zurich  became  an  iniportant  point  in  the 

dan  (aee  Simtxeriand) ;  square  miles,  953 ;  military  operation.    On  the  fourth  and 

popolation,  224,150.    The  general  aspect  fitUi    of    June,    the    archduke    Charles 

m  pleaaant,  abounding  in  hills  and  valleys,  gained  some  advantages  over  tlie  French 

bnt  destitute  of  the  magnificent  scenery  forces  here,  and,  on  the  seventh,  occu- 

ikat  marks  the  interior  and  south  of  pied  Zurich.    In  August,  it  became  the 

flwiteerland.    The  climate  is  mild,  and  theatre  of  new  conflicts ;  and,   on   the 

dw  Mil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  well  culti-  twenty-fourth  of  Sei>tember,  Mass^na  de- 

'  *     Rich  pastures  and  extensive  or-  feated  here  the  allied  forces  of  Russia 

abound!,  and,  in  some  parts,  there  and    Austria,   and   compeUed    them  to 

fine  tracts  of  wooded  country.    Corn,  evacuate  Switzerland. 

wiiie,C8tde,  butter  and  cheese  are  some  Zurich;  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  ex- 

efdw  principal  products.    The  mauufiic-  tending,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly 

onea  are  considerable,  of  cotton,   silk  through  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  but  partly 

wdStf  linen,  woollen  and  leather.    The  also  between  those  of  Schweitz  and  St. 

inhafaitanti  are  of  German  origin,  and,  Gall.    It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 

with  the  esorocion  of  two  societies,  are  strait  of  Rapperswyl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

GaMnlflia.    The  govenunent,  which  was  over,  crossed   by  a   bridge.     In  other 

-democratic  in  its  adminis-  places,  the  breadth  varies  to  neariy  fhre 

new-modelled  in  1831.    The  miles.    Tlie  length  is  thuty  miles.    This 

iVe  power  was  vested  in  a  great  lake,  without  rivalling  that  of  Geneva  in 

11  of  312  members,  25  of  whom  its  sublime  scenery,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 

d  an  executive  council,  and  court  Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  popu- 

of  final  qipeal.  lous  and  well  cultivated  country,  and  the 
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prospects  on  its  banks  being  richly  varied.  1789,  when  an  earthquake  had  dtiMfctnl 
Behind  and  above  the  vine-covered  hills  many  parts  of  the  kincdom,  and  mea  of 
which  enclose  it,  loflier  summits  rise  merit  were  wanted  to  heal  the  woundiflf 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  till  the  eye  the  provinces,  Zurlo  was  sent  into  Odi- 
Hnally  rests  on  the  glaciers  of  Glorus,  bria.  He  was  afterwards  made  jud^ 
Schweitz  and  the  Grisons.  The  pros-  and,  in  1798,  was  inTited  to  become  ma* 
pect  is  finest  from  the  lake  itseU^  where,  ister  of  finance ;  but  be  declined  the  «fia. 
OS  you  sail  along,  the  scene  is  ever  sliift-  The  king,  however,  when  he  flod  to  Ski- 
ing and  changing.  Upon  the  little  island  Iv,  left  him  in  the  administretioo  cf  ibe 
of  Ufnao,  was  formerly  seen  the  tomb  of  finances.  The  people,  enteriaioing  hi- 
Von  llutten,  who  died  here  in  1523.  founded  suspicions  against  faim,  seized  hii 

Zdrla,  Placidus,  cardinal  and  vicar-  person,  and  destroyed  his  house.  Afkeri 
general  of  po|)e  Leo  XII,  l>om  in  the  Ve-  few  months,  when  the  royal  florcnioxK 
netian  territor}',  at  1/Cgnago,  in  1759,  and  was  reestablished,  he  was  msde  nuDafler 
f)piK>inte<i  cardinal  May  Ki,  181&3,  is  of  finance.  The  country  was  inunfaied 
known  by  his  scientific  laliors.  He  spent  with  paper  money,  the  credit  of  ik 
several  years  in  investigating  the  accounts  government  destroved,  and  larn  HM 
of  the  discoveries  of  tlio  Venetian  travel-  wanted  to  meet  the  public  ezigeodei 
fers  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen-  Zurlo  reestablished  the  finances,  and  n- 
turies,  who  o[)ened  the  way  for  Columbus  fused  the  rewanls  ofiered  faim  for  his  iff- 
and  Vasco  da  Gama.  He  published  the  vices,  saying  that  he  had  always  fiNsd 
result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  treatises  re-  himself  honored  by  his  poverty.  In  ldlB> 
ppectin^  Marco  Polo  (who  {lenctrated  as  his  ministry  came  to  an  end.  He  retad 
tar  as  China,  and  first  brought  to  Kuroj)e  every  offer  of  the  new  government,  nshL 
information  of  Japan),  and  a  few  other  in  1809,  Joseph  made  him  minitter  of 
Venetian  travellers  (2  vols.,  4to.,  with  justice.  He  did  much  within  the  ft« 
notes  on  suljjects  of  natural  history,  by  months  that  he  remained  in  this  office;  bst 
Rossi,1823).  lie  maintains,  in  tliesc  works,  the  government,  wishing  to  give  hua  • 
that  the  brothers  Zeno  (q.  v.)  discovered,  more  extended  sphere  of  action,  made  Ub 
in  the  northern  parts  of^  the  Atlantic,  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This  depot- 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts  ment  required  an  entire  reorganizam, 
of  America,  a  hundred  years  before  Co-  Zurlo  took  the  best  measures  for  the  p»- 
iinnbus,  and  that  tiie  Scandinavian  nations  motion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  pub- 
maintained  iu\  intercourse  with  the  new  lie  instniction,  the  fine  arts,  finances,  &.f. 
world  as  late  as  1*3^0,  which  they  had  He  also  put  tiie  hospital  f<)r  the  inmne,&: 
Ijoen  acquainted  with  as  early  as  J>80  or  Aversa,  on  an  pxrellent  footing.  Go  the 
1000.  Tlnj  brothers  Zeno  collected  their  restoration  of  the  old  govenmient.  he  ar- 
iiiformation  on  the  island  of  Friscland,  cmnpanied  the  queen  (inad.'une  Miuatiti^ 
which  (;^oluiiihus  also  is  said,  by  liis  son,  Tiieste,  where  heseparatwl  from  her:  Wl 
to  have  visittMl  lor  llie  same  purpose,  sick  in  Venice,  and,  during  his  recovfn, 
Zuila  also  gives  ilie  earlie.-^t  Venetian  made  a  tnuislation  of  Anacreon,  xfhxh 
chart,  wliich  coiilinns  many  sraienir'nts  apfM^ai-ed  there  anonymously.  He  tbce 
of  the  Icelandic  sa;xa.  Tlio  cardinal  has  lived  for  three  years  in  Rome,  and,  io 
also  written  treatise's  on  the  travrls  of  1818,  received  permission  to  return  W 
Cadanioslo  and  Kionciniotti  in  I^astern  Naples,  where  he  was  made  minister  of 
Africa.  Zurla  lias  had,  lor  several  years,  the  interior  in  1820,  but,  in  consequent 
the  chief  direction  of  the  pi-opa^aiida.  of  the  attacks  of  fanatics,  lost  tlie  officf 
From  materials  containcil  in  the  archives  within  a  few  months.  AtWrtliat  time,  hr 
of  this  society,  he  pre])an'd  a  discourse  on  lived  as  a  ])rivate  man,  in  Naples,  wberr 
the  advanta£^;s  which  the  sciences,  par-  he  died  in  18*28. 

ticularly  j:t»o«n*aphy,  owe  to  the  Christian        Zurzach;  a  small  town  in  the  canim 

reliction  (182:}).  of  Aarpau,  in  Switzerland,  with  800  is- 

ZcRLiTE  ;     an     ini|)crfectly-descril)ed  habitants ;  .^^i  miles  (rust  of  Basle,  Here  if 

mineral,  found  in  mount  Vesuvitis,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Veronica,  »*lio 

calcarL^ous  nymr.     It  occurs  in  rectangidar  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  mindesis 

])ri8ms,  or  iik   botrj'oidal   masses,  of  an  Zur^ach,  and  to  have  been  buried  ihne: 

asparagus-jrreen  color.      It  yields  to  tlie  whence  it  became  a  place  of  pilgrinuff 

knife,  hut  eukits  sparkles  with  steel.     S[>c-  much  resorted  to  by   devout  Catholics^ 

cific  pravity,  'V27A  ;  melts  with  borax  into  (See   yeromca,)     It  still  has  two  &in» 

a  black  glass.  which  originated  from  the  foniier  lalgrim- 

ZuRLo,  Giuseppe,  count  de ;  an  Italian  ages,  and  ore  much  frequented  t^  Gcr- 

politician.  bom,  in  1759   at  Naples.    In  man,  ItaUan  and  French  traders. 
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ZmnixmiiKE.    (See  Zmdenee^  tion  of  raisiD^  money  by  the  sale  of  iDdul- 

ZwxiBKUCKKif.    (See  Deux^Ponis.)         ^Dces.    Zwingli,  who  was  then  preach- 
ZwineLi,  or  (as  it  is  often  Latinized)    mg  at  Einsiedeln,  opposed   him  there, 
ZimrsLivs,  Ulnch,  the  Swiss  reformer,    and  afterwards  in  Zurich,  with  all  the 

was  «  eootemporary  of  Luther,  and  was  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  brought  the 

bom  at  Wiklenhausen,  in  the  Swiss  coun-  indulgences  into  so  much  odium   that 

Of  of  Tonenburg;  Jan.  1,  1484.    Uhrich  Samson  was  not  even  permitted  to  enter 

snw  the  tBxd  of  eight  sons  of  the  bailiff  Ziirich ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  to 

of  that  plaoe.    He  studied  at  an  early  a^  whom  the  vile  arts  of  the  monk  were 

in  Baafe  and  Benie,  and  continu^  his  oftensive,  supported  Zwingli  in  this  meas- 

Modiea  in  Vienna,  where  he  occupied  wre.    From  this  time,  Zwingli  gradually 

Uiunlf  with  philoeophy,  and  again  in  went  fiirther  in  his  plans,  wiui  the  ap}Hx>- 

BHfey  whov  he  devoted  his  attention  to  bation  not  only  of  the  Zurichers,  but  of 

riwology,  under  the  direction  of  Wytten-  the  jr^it  body  of  the  Swiss  in  eeneral. 

baeli.    In  1506,  Zwingli  became  parish  In  Zurich,  his  reforms  were  so  ur  pro- 

pvleft  at  Glarus,  and  here  employed  his  moted  by  the  government,  that,  in  15^  a 

dUM,  as  Luther  had  done  in  tiie  Angus-  decree  was  issued,  ordering  that  the  Holy 

ifaM  monastery  at  Erfiut,  in  the  diligent  Scriptures  should  be  taught  without  hu- 

raading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    He  cop-  man  additions.    In  1522,  the  reformation 

led  tiie  letters  of  Paul  in  the  original  was  extended  to  external  ceremonies.   In 

Ore^  and  even  learned  them  by  heart —  that  year,  Zwingli  wrote  his  first  work 

m  aeqniaition  which  afterwards  proved  against  the  fosts  of  the  church,  and  began 

of  great  service  to  him  in  bis  pubnc  dis-  the  study  of  Hebrew.    The  offers  of  pro- 

iiwiuim     He  accompanied  the  forces  of  motion   which  he  received  from  pope 

GkniB  during  the  campaigns  of  1512,  Adrian  VI  had  not  power  to  maJie  hmi 

1513  and  151^  in  Lombardy,  in  the  cause  waver.    In  1523,  the  goverruneut  of  ZA 

of  Ae  pope  against  the  French,  in  the  ca-  rich  invited  all  theologians  to  a  public 

padty  of  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for  conference  in  Zurich,  to  convict,  if  possi- 

thia  aenrice  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  ble,  Zwingli   of  an  error  in    doctrine. 

from  the  pope.     In  1516,  he  became  About  six  hundred  persons,  clergy  and 

preacher  in  tne  convent  of  Einsiedeln,  laymen,  were  jiresent  at  this  disputation. 

than  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  Zwingli  exhibited  his  opinions  in  the  form 

Here  he  showed  a  spirit  &r  m  advance  of  sixty-seven  propositions,  which  were  to 

of  the  age,  raising  his  voice  not  only  form  the  subject  of  discussion ;  but  the 

■gwnat  the  corruptions  and  abuses  that  objections  of  the  celebrated  John  Faber, 

had  crept  into  the  church,  and  infected  afterwards  bishop  of  Vienna,  appeared  so 

die  public  morals,  but  even  against  the  unsatisfactory  to  the  magistracy  of  Zurich, 

pilgnmara  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  that  they  adhered  still  more  zealously  to 

riiiMiodnn,  and  calling  upon  the  bishops  the  preachings  of  Zwingli.    The  second 

of  Kui  and  Constance  to  promote  a  ref-  dispute,  in  which  Zwingli  urged  his  ob- 

oimation  of  religious  doctrines,  in  con-  jections  to  imapes  and  the  mass  with  such 

fiNrmity  with  the  dictates  of  the  divine  force  that  the  former  were  soon  after  re- 

•POid.    At  this  time,  however,  his  con-  moved  from  the  churches,  and  the  latter 

duet  waa  so  fiur  from  exciting  suspicion,  abolished,  was  held,  in  the  same  year,  in 

tiMt,  in  1518^  the  papal  1^^,  Pulci,  gave  the  presence  of  nine  hundred  persons. 

him  the  di|^ma  of  acolyte  chaplain  to  In  iSM,  Zwingli  married  Anna  Reinhaid, 

tha  holy  see.    He  was,  not  long  after,  in-  a  widow,  and,  the  next  year,  published  his 

rited  to  ZArich,  md  entered  on  his  office  Commentary  on  true  and  false  Religion. 

of  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  Jan.  1, 1519,  The  reformation  in  his  native  land  was 

iritfa  a  discourse  in  which  he  declared  now  fixed  upon  a  firm  base ;  and  he  con- 

kdmaelf  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  tinned  the  work  with  undiminished  zeal, 

liair  miuine  form,  without  regard  to  the  warmly  supported  by  the  public  authori- 

awatubed  texts  and  lessons.    At  Zflrich,  W,  which  suppressed  the  mendicant  or- 

Ewmdli  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  on  ders,  required  all  questions  of  marriaffe  to 

he  tiSiHj  Bcriplures;  and  these  discourses,  be  settled  bv  the  civil  tribunals,  and  es- 

ivkh  tboae  against  error,  superstition  and  tablished  a  better  administration  of  the 

nee.  kid  the  foundation  tor  his  future  church  revenues.     In  general,  Zwingli 

ewkofreformatioiL  The  occasion  which  agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the  German 

sailed  him  forth  was  similar  to  that  which  reformers  :   like  them  he  assumed  the 

md  aronaed  Luther.    In  1518,  Bemardin  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  rejected  all 

V-itifi^  n  Fianciacan  monk  of  Milan,  human  additions,  attacked  the  ambition 

ippeared  in  Switzerland,  with  the  inten-  and  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
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sopendtions  th^  tad  countenftiiced,  and  in  the  Euehaite,  timf  would  eodbet 

aimed  to  reetore  the  church  to  the  aim-  towards  each  in  the  apiik  of  Chiini 

phcity  of  primitiye  times.     His   Tiewa  charity.    In  1531,  an  <^ien  war  broke  eat 

were  on  aome  points  peculiar,  particularly  between  Zflrieh  on  the  one  aide,  and  ikt 

in  recard  to  the  real  presence,  and  on  Catholic  cantons  of  LuGeme,  Schweid, 

aomeless  important  matters  relative  to  the  Uri,  Underwalden  and  Zus  on  the  oilMr; 

Hturgjr.    In  order  to  remove  this  wail  of  and  Zwin^i  was  commanded  to  take  dto 

partition  fiom  between  the  two  parties  field,  bearmc  the  banner  of  die  caoM, 

which  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  a  meet-  which  it  had  been  usual  for  an  ccclwiii 

ing  between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  re-  tic  to  support    A  battle  ensued  oaiki 

formers  was  held  at  Marburg  (Oct  1 — 3,  5th  of  October,  and  Zwin^  caUed  mm 

1529),  at  the  sugsestion  of  Philip  the  his  countrymen  ''to  tiuat  m  God.**   M 

Magnanimous,  landgrave  of  Hesse.    The  the  enemy  were  more   than   twiee  m 

former  were  represented  by  Luther  and  strong  as  the  Zurichen,  and  under  beds 

Melanchthon,  tne  latter  by  Zwingli  and  ofllcers :  the  latter  were  therefore  deliNi- 

CEcolampadius.      The    conferenoe  was  ed,  and  Zwingli  was  among  the  ikm. 

conducted    vnth   moderation,   and   the  The  Reformed  church  (q.  yA  afleiwdi 

otherwise  violent  Luther  treated  Zwingli  received  fit>m  the  hands  of  Calvin  (q.  t.) 

with  a  brotherly  kindness.    Althou^  a  its  present  organization^-^ee  Heai^  Fu 

complete  union  was  not  efi^ted,  yet  a  de  ikoingH  (Paris,  18101^  and  Rotermaad, 

convention  was  a^eed  upon,  the  thirteen  Life  of  2knnfH  (in  Uennan,  BreoMa, 

firM  articles  of  which,  containinff  the  most  1818V~;-An  edition  of  his  works  apptmd 

important  matters  of  religious  &th,  were  at  Zfirich  in  1819  seq^  4  toIbl;  Hid  i 

recoenised  by  both  parties;  and  the  four-  more  comfdete  one  has  been  puhfirfwdM 

teenth  declared  diat,  though  they  could  the  same  place  more  reeoiily  (1898  mn>\ 
not  agree  as  to  the  real  presence  of  Chrut 
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OlIING,  BESIDES  THE  ARTICLES  REFERRED  TO  IT   FROM   THE    PRE- 
nSDINO  PART  OF  THE  VOLUME,  A  NUMBER  OF   SUPPLEMENTARY 
ARTICLES,  AND  NUMEROUS  REFERENCES  TO  ARTICLES 
CONTAINED    IN   THE    BODY    OF    THE    WORK. 


BifBTHT,  John,  an  eminent  English  tying  the  iliac  artery  for  aneurism,  coo* 
0,  was  bom  about  1765 ;  but  wheth-  taininff,  as  it  did,  sdrikinff  examples  and 
reknd  or  in  Scotland  he  was  him-  lucid  descriptions  of  that  bold  experiment, 
DOfant  It  appears,  however,  that  attracted  especial  notice  and  aomiration. 
eived  his  elementary  education  in  As  a  lecturer  on  surgery,  anatomy  imd 
id,  and  commenced  his  profession-  patholocy,  Abeniethy  held  the  first  rank 
lies  (1780)  at  St  Bartnolomew's  m  London.  In  his  mode  of  teaching,  be 
J,  in  London,  under  the  direction  was  not  very  minute  on  anatomy,  which 
xharies  Blick,  one  of  the  surgeons  he  thought  could  only  be  learned  in  the 
institution.  Young  Abemethy  was  dissecting  room ;  but  the  energy  of  his 
time  more  remarked  for  the  oddi-  manner,  and  the  allusions  he  was  accus- 
his  conversation  and  manners  than  tomed  to  introduce,  save  a  great  interest 
'indicationsof  superior  genius,  and  to  what  he  delivered,  and  attracted  the 
»  among  his  fellow  students,  by  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  He  was  paiticu- 
if  the  oftfer,  on  account  of  his  at-  larly  earnest  in  urging  upon  them  that 
I  the  lectures  in  the  dress  of  a  the  education  of  a  surseon  is  never  corn- 
Having  become  the  pupil  of  the  plete,  and  that  his  whole  life  should  be  a 
ited  John  Hunter  Iq,  v.),  Abemethy  course  of  study.  He  also  opposed  the 
•pointed,  through  his  influence,  as-  division  of  suigery  into  distinct  depait- 
•Burgeon  to  Bartholomew's  hospital,  ments,  as  that  of  the  oculist,  of  the  aurist, 
)t  lonff  after,  became  lecturer  on  &c.,  considerinff  the 'whole  as  essentially 
ly  and-  surgery  in  that  establish-  connected,  and  that  no  man,  property 
He  continued  assistant-suigeon  of  educated,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  diseases 
0pital  fbr  neariy  forty  years,  until  which  those  divisions  embrace.  His 
atfa  of  sir  Charles  Blick,  when  treatment  of  his  patients  was  marked  by 
I  elected  senior  surgeon.  In  1793,  many  eccentricities,  which  often  took  the 
C  appeared  as  an  author,  by  the  character  of  harshness  and  rudeness,  al- 
ition  of  his  Surgical  and  Ph^ologi-  though  some  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
■ays  (3d  part,  1797),  which  was  benevolence  and  kindness  towards  those 
id  by  Surgical  Observations  (part  in  destimte  circumstances.  His  death 
>4,1M,1806).  New  editions  or  the  took  place  in  1830.  Besides  the  works 
mpeared  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1809 — 11,  already  mentioned,  Abemethy  published 
Icutions.  These  publications,  par-  an  Inquiry  into  Hunter's  Theory  of  Life 
lybis  Observations  on  Local  Dis-  (1814|;  the  Introductory  Lecture  for  1815, 
■od  Indigestion,  and  on  Tumors  exhibiting  some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Opinions 
imbar  Abscess,  established  his  rep-  respecting  Diseases;  Physiokigical  Lec- 
I  not  only  at  home  but  in  forei^  tures  (1817),  &c. 
iea.    Hit  account  of  cases  of  his        ABHoa&Eas.    (See  Jeffreytf  Gtorgt.) 
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Abrantes.    IQeeJunoi.)  other  subfltBDces  with  which  diej  tie 

Abtssinian  Era.    (See  Epoch.)  ed,  and  which  have  been  cbSM  Admit, 


Academy  Fioures.    (See  Drawing,)  because  they  reaemble  the  proper 

AcTTMOLiTE.    (See  Hornblende.)  in  their  mode  of  actiog  on  vegettbfe  cil- 

Adams,  John.    (S€«  Piicaim  hUmdJ)  ors,  and  in  their  power  to  neatnlne 

Adjournment.    (See  Prorogation.)  and  to  form  with  them  ~~*^~     " 


iENBAS  Sylvius.    (See  PiccoUmmL)  these  characteristics,  which  are 
Agricultural    System,  in    political  to   constitute    them  alksioida,   most  of 
economy.    (See  PhfsiocraHc  System.)  them  have  also  the  ibilowiiiff  piupenia: 
AeuADO ;  a  Portuguese  Jew,  known  in  the^  contain  azote,  have  a  wnite  cokir  b 
consequence  of  the  Spanish  stocks  which  their  pure  state,  a  bhter  taate,  a  power  if 
bear  bis  name,  his  rapid  success  and  great  crystatlizing,  an  kiabilitj  to  evapotais  m- 
.fortune.    He  first  attracted  notice  afler  til  dissolved,  difficult  sohibiity  in  wMv. 
the  late  campaign  of  the  French  in  Spain  easy  solubili^  in  alcohol,  and  imjtipiaa 
(called  in  France  promenade  en  Espagne),  their  solutions  by  an  infunoD  or  gallHMtfi: 
as  financial  agent  for  the  Spanish  govern-  vet  some  of  them  have  not  all  tmst  bail- 
ment in  Paris.    He  has  not,  as  far  as  is  ities ;  for  instance,  the  contni,  httehr  a* 
known,  contracted  new  loans,  but  has  tracted  by  Geiger  from  hemk>ck,  is  oktth 
converted  the  old  Spanish  valet  into  new  fished  by  its  volatility  and  easr  aoMsij 
stocks,  now  known  as  AgwtdoB.     The  m  water.    The  alkaloids  have  beeons « 
liberals  reproach  him  with  having  procur-  great  importance  in  medicine,  enshKng  v 
ed  credit  for  a  government  wliich  does  to  use  the  effective  principlea  of  pfin 
not  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the  free  from  aU  foreign  admixture,  ud  ■ 
cortes.     The   apostolic  party  will  hear  accuratel3r-measured    doees,    parlkiMy 
nothing  of  credit,  debts  or  interest:  the  the  alkaloids  of  opium  and  Penmn  bvi 
king,  according  to  them,  ought  to  Uve  The  foUovnng  alkaloids  have  beeo  ett^ 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  priests;  and  the  lishcd :  Brucine,  found  in  the  fidseAogiV' 
£uropean  contractors  have  not  much  con-  tura  bark,  nux  vomica,  and  aerenl  other 
fidence  in  Aguado*s  paper,  because  they  sD-ychnos,  cinchonin  and  quinine  id  Pst- 
fiay  that  its  issue  is  unlimited,  and  that  vian  bark,  coniin  in  hemlock,  oorydaiaeiB 
even  the  interest  on  the  same  is  discharg-  the  root  of  cor^'dalis  tuberoaa,  eoietlBe  is 
ed  by  means  of  new  Aguados.    Yet  tlie  the  various  species  of  ipecacuanha,  mor- 
interest,  thus  &r,  has  been  paid  with  great  phia  in  opium,  nicotine  in  tobacco, sohnic* 
punctuality.    The  king  of  Spain  has  re-  m  the  various  species  of  solaiiiim,  stryrh- 
warded  the  services  of  A^auo  by  making  nia  (generally  together  with  brucine)  in 
him  a  marquis,  and  Iieapmg  honors  upon  the   St.  Ignatius  bean,   nux  vomica,  aod 
him.    Aguado  has  not  been  able  to  enect  upas-tieute,  vcratrino  in  the  seeds  of  tlr 
even  a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  ccvadilla,and  in  most  plants  of  the  finiih 
loans  of  the  cortes.    He  was  the  soul  of  colchiceee.    (See    the  separate  aiticlek 
the  financial  movements  of  the  moderate  The  narcotic  herbs  henbane,  thora-applc 
royalists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bal-  deadly  nightshade,  and  some  other  beri» 
lesteros.    The  pride  of  the  Spanish  gran-  and  barks,  seem  also  to  contain  alkaloiif. 
dees,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  Thccstablishmeiit  of  the  claseof  alkakiidi^ 
him  to  lay  down  his  agency  in  1830.    He  date:^  from  1816,  when  Scrtiimer  firM  A^ 
is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  is  considered  clarcd  morphia  to  be  a  substance  aUaed  tc 
to  be  worth  about  twenty  millions  of  the  alkalies.    More  information  will  be 
francs.     He  resides  in  Paris,  and  is  per-  found  in  late  chemical  works,  paitictikn} 
sonally  not  popular.  Mafondie's  Directions  for  prepariMT  aaJ 
Aids.    (See  Tenures.)  applying  some  now  Kinds  of  Mcdictties^ 
Al  ;  tlie  Arabic  article.    (Sec  El.)  Allochsoite.    (See  Ganui.) 
Albaiv's,  Duchess  OF  St.  (SoeCouUi.)  Alluvial  Wat.    (^ee  Ridgt-RmL 
Albemarle,  Duke  of.    (See  Monk.)  Althorp,  Vtscouirr.    (See  Spemctr.. 
Alewife.    (See  Herring.)  AME2fTi.    (See  Hterogiypkics.) 
Alexandra.     (See  CcusandraA  Ameriscoogin.    (See  Androseoi^fVL' 
Alexandria,  Era  of.    (See  Epoch.)  Ammoniuret  of  Copper.    (See  Ctf- 
Aliment   is  accidentally  placed  afler  per,) 
M'Souls.  Amphioene.    (See  Leueiie.) 

Alkaloid.    Certain  plants,  of  powcrtbl  Amurath,  or  Murad  I,  in  biognphT 

operation  as  medicines  or  poisons,  owe  and  history,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  wm  thf 

this  quality  to  the  possession  of  peculiar  son  of  Orcban,  and  the  brotlier  of  SoH- 

ingredients,  which   modem   science  has  man,  and  succeeded  his  father,  A.  D.  1^ 

succeeded  in  separating  entirely  from  the  In  imrsuing  the  conquest  of  the  Greek 
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,  be  subdued,  without  resistance,  tributed  his  death  to  a  Croat,  who  is  said 

[lole   province    of   Romania,    or  to  have  stabbed  him  in  his  tent ;  and  this 

,  fitnn  the  Hellespont  to  mount  accident  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the 

1^  and  the  ver^  of  the  capital,  and  unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it 

faoice  of  Adnanople  for  the  royal  were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambas- 

'  hk  government  and  religion  in  sador's  arms,  when  he  was  introduced  to 

s.    He  aflerwards  marched  against  the  royal  presence.    Amurath  died  in  the 

avonian  nations,  between  the  T)an-  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth 

1  the  Adriatic,  namely,  the  Bulga-  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  12^. 

lervians,  Bosnians  and  Albanians ;  Amurath,  or  Mct&jj)  II,  succeeded  his 

noff  vanouished  these  hardy  and  father,  Mahomet  I,  in  1422,  at  the  age  of 

I  tnbea,  he  converted  them,  by  a  eighteen  years.     His  reien  commenced 

t  institution,  into  the  firmest  and  witli  the  capture  and  deam  of  an  impos- 

lithflil  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  tor,  who  pretended  to  be  Mustapha,  the 

ML    Being  reminded  by  his  vizier  son  of  Bajazet,  i^d  who  was  supported 

cording  to  the  Mohammedan  law,  by  the  Greek  emperor.    He  then  invested 

entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  Constantinople ;  but  his  attention  was  di- 

iCives,  and  that  the  dul^  might  be  verted  by  the  rebellion  of  Mustapha,  his 

svied,  by  stationing  vigilant  officers  younger  brother,  who  was  imprisoned 

ipoli  to  watch  the  passage^  he  se-  and  strangled  in  his  presence,    in  1424, 

ror  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most  he  restorra  the  disciplme  of  the  janizaries, 

ill  of  the  Christian  youth,  and  edu-  and  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  spahis; 

nany  thousands  of  the  European  and,  in  1426,  he  laid  waste  the  isle  of 

8  in  relipon  and  arms.    This  new  Zante,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.    In 

was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  the  next  year,  hd  invaded  and  subdued 

tad  dervise,  who,  standing  in  the  the  Morea,  and  obliged  the  Grecian  em- 

r  their  rankis,  stretched  the  sleeve  peror  to  pay  him  tribute ;  and,  having 

cown  over  the  head  of  the  fore-  taken  Thessalonica,  or  Saloniki,  he  com- 

wiier,  and  pronounced  his  Messing  pellcd  the  Venetians  to  make  peace.    In 

3  wcHrds :  **  Let  them  be  called  jon-  1434,  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Ka- 

{yengfd  chm^  or  new  soldiers).  raman-Ogli ;  and,  when  a  war  broke  out 

iieir  countenance  be  ever  bright;  between  the  Ottoman   empire  and  the 

and  victorious ;  their  sword  keen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  which  tlie  famous 

leir  spear  always  hang  over  the  Hungarian  general  JoImHunniades  gained 

>fdieir  enemies;  and, wheresoever  several  victories,  Amurath    crossed  tlie 

»,  mav  they  return  with  a  white  Danube,  and  laid  aie^  to  Bel^pvde ;  but 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  jani-  Hunniades  obliged  lum  to  raise  it.    He 

By  tlie  assistance  of  these  troops,  also  invaded  and  subdued  Servia,  which 

Ih  extended  his  conquests  in  Eu-  was  restored  in  the  peace  between  Him- 

id  Asia ;  and  he  succored  the  em-  pary  and  Poland ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 

ohn  Palsoloffus  against  the  Bulga-  it  was  stipulated  that  neitlier  party  should 

When  a  rebellion  was  concerted  cross  the  Danube  in  a  hostile  manner  into 

eldest  sons  of  these  two  sovereigns  the  dominions  of  the  other.    In  1443,  at 

their  fathers,  Amurath  punished  the  ace  of  forty  years,  perceiving  the  van- 

m  son  by  depriving  him  of  his  ity  of  human  greamess,  he  resigned  the 

ind  insisted  on  the  same  penalty  empire  to  his  son  Mahomet,  and  retired 

nflieted  on  the  son  of  the  emperor,  to  Magnesia,  where  he  joined  the  society 

I  prolonged  course  of  success,  Am-  of  dcrvises    and    hermits,  and  adopted 

fM  opposed  by  a  formidable  league  all    their   austerities    and    Jbnatic    rites. 

Wakchians,  Hungarians,  Dalnia-  From  this  dream  of  enthusiasm  he  ^-as 

rriballians  and  Amaouts,  under  the  soon  roused  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ; 

ind  of  Lazarus,  prince  of  Servia.  and  Amurath,  urged  by  the  earnest  en- 

battle  of  Cossova,  Lanurus  was  treaty  of  his  son,  and  the  wishes  of  the 

d   and   taken  prisoner;  and  the  people,  consented  to  take  the  command  of 

and  independence  of  the  Sclavoni-  the  army.    Advancing  by  hasty  marches 

H  was  finally  enished.    But,  as  the  from  Adrianople,  at  the  head  of  60,000 

vraJked  over  the  field,  viewing  the  men,  he   met  the  Christians  at  Varna. 

ind  triumphing  in  his  success,  a  The  Turks  were  victorious,  and  10,000 

a  wldier  started  from  tlie  crowd  Christians  were  slain.    This  battle  hai^- 

d  bodiea,  and  pierced  Amurath,  at  pened  on  the  10th  of  November,  A.  D. 

vDenl  of  his  exuhatk>n,  in  the  belly,  1444,  and  was  followed  by  the  retirement 

I  mortal  wound.    Others  have  at-  of  Amurath  a  second  time  to  the  stillness 
30* 
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and  devotion  of  private  life.    In  1446,  he  placed  horizontally  br  the  side  of  ctdi 

was  again  callea  forth  to  public  service  other,  the  pipes  of  both  being  inwsrted  ■• 

by  an  insurrection  of  the  janizaries,  who  to  the  same  tue-iron,  and  directed  to  bbv 

filled  Adrianople  with  rapine  and  slaugh-  to  the  same  focus,  in  the  centre  of  the  frv. 

ter.    Having  quelled  this  tumult,  he  turn-  These  bellows  are  exactly  like  those  m 

ed  his  arms  against  the  famous  Scander-  use  for  domestic  purpoees^  which  ooh 

bee,  prince  of  Epirus,  who  had  revolted,  throw  out  air  when  the  upper  board  ■ 

and  followed  him  to  Albania,  at  the  head  pressed  down.    The  two  are  woiked  al- 

of  60,000  horse  and  40,000  janizaries,  temately  by  means  of  levere  and  weighs 

The  conquests  of  the  sultan  were  confin-  The  parts  of  the  anchor  are  di  made  aep- 

ed  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade ;  and  aratel^,  and  afterwards  united  together, 

he  retir&d  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  The  nrst  step,  in  making  the  paita,  ii  lu 

walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  assemble  or    fiigot  the  ban.     For  the 

of  the  CastriotB.    Amurath,  by  the  alter-  centre  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  make  tbr 

native  of  death  or  the  Koran^  converted  shank,  fbtir  large  bars  are  firet  laid  logetfa 

all  the  Epirots  to  liis  own  faith.    The  er ;  then  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  ■qowr 

Hungarians  renewed  their  in\'asion  of  the  so  formed,  smaller  bare  are  amncedto 

territories  near  the  Danube ;  and  Amu-  make  it  up  to  a  cirele.    The  number  'v 

rath  fell  in  with  them  near  Cossovo,  the  various;   but,  in  large   anchon,  six  or 

p4ace  where  Amurath  I  had  been  victori-  eight  bsLrs  are  laid  on  every  aide:  tUi  cir- 

ous.     The  result  of  many  partial  but  cle  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ban  ar- 

bloody  actions  was  the  rout  of  the  Chris-  raneed  like  the  staves  of  a  cask :  as  dhb} 

tian  forces,  and  the  capture  and  imprison-  as  thirty-six  are  often  used,  and  ftm  a 

ment  of  Ilunniades,  the  supreme  captain  complete  case  for  the  others.    The  cad* 

and  governor  of  Hungary,  m  his  retreat,  are  made  up  by  short  bare  to  a  sqoar 

Amurath  returned  to  Adrianople.     On  figure:  the  fagot  is  finished  bjr  dnrisf 

bis  arrival,  he  was  seized  vrith  a  disorder  iron  hoops  upon  it  at  sufllcient  dirtimf- 

in  his  head,  which  terminated  his  life  in  and  it  is  suspended  from  the  cnne  m 

the  fbrty.-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  such  a  manner  that  it  can  he  moved  aad 

twenty-ninth  of  his  reign.    According  to  turned  in  any  direction  by  only  one  or 

Cantemir,  the  historian  of  tlie  Ottoman  two  men,  even  when  it  weighs  three  ton. 

empire,  be  lived  forty-nine,  and  reign-  The  fire  is  made  up  hollow,  like  an  own. 

ed  thirty   years,  six  months  and  eight  To  effect  tliis    form,  the  fireman  6m 

days.  spreads  the  coals  evenly  upon  tlw  beartL 

Anaco.vda.    This  species  of  serpent  is  and,  with  his  shovel  or  slice,  makes  a  flt: 

described  under  the  head  Bo€U  surfkee  about  the  level  of  the  tue-bolf : 

Anaglyphs.    (See  Hieroglyphics,)  he  tlien  arranges  some  large  cinden  or 

A.natase.    (See  TStanium.)  cakes  round  in  a  circle  upon  this  sur^r*>. 

Anchor  Making.  Referring  to  the  and  by  other  cinders  builds  it  up  like  ti 
body  of  the  work  for  a  short  history  and  oven  or  dome,  leaving  a  mouth  to  intro- 
description  of  this  important  instrument,  duce  the  iron.  The  oven  is  adapted  ic 
in  its  common  form,  we  shall  here  give  an  size  to  the  ma£:nitu<le  of  the  mass  of  uov., 
account  of  ilie  metliod  hitherto  commonly  and  must  l)e  brought  fbrM^unds  upon  tl^- 
practised  of  making  anchors.  Some  im-  hearth,  to  leave  a  space  between  its  inten- 
provemenlsonthe  process  here  described,  or  cavitv  and  the  orifice  of  the  nie-iror. 
have  been  latelv  introduced  in  the  royal  in  which  space  a  |)assage  is  made  fimi 
dock-yards  of  England.  Anchors  are  made  the  tue-hole  to  the  fire,  and  filled  up  witl. 
by  weldinff  small  bars  of  iron  into  solid  lorge  lighted  coals,  and  then  covered  up 
rnasses.  Tliis  mode  is  preferable  to  niak-  by  small  coals.  The  blast  from  the  bel- 
ing  a  single  bar,  of  sufficient  size,  by  the  lofi's  passes  tlux)ugh  these  hot  coaK  m 
forge  hammer,  in  the  original  preparation  order  that  the  cold  air  may  not  enter  ih^ 
of  the  iron,  because  the  compounded  bar  fire  at  once,  and  blow  on  the  iron,  bat  hr 
is  not  liable  to  internal  fla^vs,  at  least  first  converted  into  flame,  which  is  urges: 
not  transversely ;  for  the  bars  are  all  forcibly  into  the  oven,  and  is  reverberatfd 
examined  before  uniting  them:  if,  there-  from  the  roofand  sides  upon  the  iron  pbcfi 
fore,  after  the  welding,  any  cracks  are  in  the  centre.  As  the  floor  of  the  oren  i? 
lefl  between  tlie  bars,  they  must  be  in  nearly  ujion  a  level  with  tlie  tue-hole,  tb' 
the  length  of  the  anchor,  and  will  not  de-  flame  from  the  coals  between  it  and  iIk 
duct  so  materially  from  tlie  strength  of  fire  also  plays  upon  the  bottom,  and  thu* 
the  whole.  The  bellows  are  not  like  heats  the  iron  on  all  sides.  The  outad^ 
those  which  ordinary  smiths  make  use  of;  of  the  dome  is  covered  over  with  a  con- 
but  two  large  pair  of  single  bellows  are  siderable  tliickness  of  small  coak,  wfaick 
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ogether,  and,  aa  the  inside  of  the  pile-driver,  which  strikes  such  fwwerful 

4»i8um«B,  settle  down  into  a  dome  blows  upon  the  iron  as  to  consohdate  the 

which  the  smith  aids  by  striking  bars  much  more  than  the  strokes  of  small 

taide  with  the  flat  of  his  slice.    It  hanuners  can  do,  however  long  they  may 

i  breaks  out  at  any  place  in  the  roof^  be  continued.    Wlien  the  iron  has  lost  so 

itb  immediately  repairs  the  breach  much  of  the  heat  that  it  will  no  longer 

ireah  coals,  and  daxnps  them  virith  weld,  the  foreman  takes  a  number  of  pins, 

that  thev  may  not  bum  too  fast ;  made  like  very  thick  nails  without  heads : 

the  inside  of  the  oven  burns  very  one  of  these  he  holds  in  the  end  of  a 

the  flames  will  not  be  reverberated  cleft  stick,  places  its  point  upon  the  iron, 

ibly  as  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  and  two  smiths,  with  their  sledges,  strike 

g  cake.    Care  must  likewise   be  on  it  with  all  theur   force,  to  drive  it 

0  jMievent  the  Are  burning  back  to  through  the  bars ;  but  this  they  must  do 
B^iroD.    The  moutli  of  the  oven  quickly,  or  the  pins  will  become  hot  and 

be  made  no  larger  than  to  admit  soft,  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  bar.  Tliese 

rk;  and,  that  as  fittle  heat  as  pos-  pins  are  intended  to  hold  the  whole  to- 

aay  escape  by  the  u*on,  the  mouth  getlier  more  ftrmly,  and,  by  swelling  out 

1  roimd  it  with  coals.  All  the  men  Uie  sides,  to  fill  up' any  small  spaces  tliere 
^assist  in  blowing  the  bellov^  which  may  be  between  the  ban.  The  iron  is 
(Nrkfroinhalfanhourtoanhour,ac-  now  returned  to  the  fire,  another  mouth 
jr  to  the  size  of  the  anchor,  until  they  being  opened  on  the  opposite  side  of 
aised  the  iron  to  a  good  welding  the  oven,  to  admit  the  end  or  part  which 
rhe  mouth  of  the  fire  is  opened  oc-  has  been  welded  to  come  through,  that  a 
dly  to  ins|)ect  the  process,  and  the  part  farther  up  the  &got  may  be  heated ; 
s  turned  in  tlie  nre,  if  it  is  not  and,  when  tliis  is  done,  the  welding  is 
to  be  heating  equally  in  every  part,  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
men,  and  sometimes  more,  are  em-  Thus,  by  repeated  heatings,  tlie  fagot  is 

to  forge  an  anchor:  six  of  them  made  into  one  solid  bar,  of  the  size  and 

^th  the  hammeis,  one  is  stationed  length  intended.    It  is  then  hammered 

guide-bar,  and  tlie  eightli,  who  is  over  again  at  welding  heats  to  finish  it, 

,  or  foreman,  directs  tlie  others,  and  and  make  an  even  surface ;  and,  in  this 

inally  assists  to  guide  the  anchor,  second  operation,  the  workmen  do  not 

the  whole  of  that  part  which  is  in  leave  ofi*  hammering  as  soon  as  the  iron 

8  comes  to  a  good  welding  heat,  loses  its  full  welding  heat,  but  continue 

rfcmen  leave  the  bellows  and '  take  till  it  turns  abnost  black.    This  renders 

r  hammers :  the  coals  are  removed  the  surface  solid  and  hard,  and  closes  all 

16  iron,  which  is  swung  out  of  the  small  pores  at  which  the  sea-water  might 

the  man  who  guides  it,  assisted  by  enter,  and,  by  corroding  the  bars,  expand 

and  the  hot  end  placed  on  the  an-  them,  and,  in  time,  split  open  the  mass  of 

ring  which  time,  one  or  two  labor-  iron.    The  shank  for  an  anchor  is  made 

ith  bhch  brooms,  sweep  off*  the  larger  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  anns 

ivhich  adhere  to  it;     Tne  smiths  are  to  be  welded  to  it,  and  is  of  a  square 

3gin  hammering,  one  half  the  num-  figure.    A  sort  of  rebate,  or  scarf,  is  here 

mding  on  one  side  and  the  other  formed  on  each  side  the  square,  in  order 

the  other.  They  use  large  sledges,  tliat  the  arms  may  apply  more  properly 

ng  fiiom  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  for  welding.    This  scarf  is  made  in  the 

ced  with  steel,  strikmg  in  regular  original  shape  of  the  fagot,  and  finished 

one  after  the  other,  swinging  the  l^  cutting  away  some  of  the  metal  with 

sra  at  arm's  length,  and  all  striking  chisels  while  it  is  hot,  and  using  sets  or 

at  the  same  place.    The  foreman  punches  properly  fonned  to  make  a  square 

himself  near  the  man  who  guides,  angle  to  the  shoulder  of  the  scarfl    The 

rith  a  long  wand,  points  out  the  upper  end  of  the  shank  is  likewise  square, 

>  wishes  them  to  strike,  and,  at  the  and  the  len^h  between  these  square  parts 

time,  directs,  and  sometimes  as-  is  worked  either  to  an  octagon  o^h>und4 

le  guide  to  turn  the  fagot  round,  tapering  regularly  from  the  lower  to  the 

3  brinff  that  side  uppermost  which  upper  end.    The  hole  to  receive  the  ring 

»  to  be  hammered.    This  is  con-  of  the  anchor  is  pierced   through    the 

OS  long  08  the  metal  retains  suffi-  square  |)art  at  the  upper  end,  first  by  a 

eat  for  welding.  This  process  is  ex-  small  punch;  and  then  larger  ones  are 

gly  laborious  for  the  workmen,  and  is  used,  till  it  is  sufiicieutly  enlarged.    The 

noree^ctually  performed  by  means  punch  is  made  of  steel;  and,  when  it  is 

Hercules,  a  machine  rcsembUng  a  obser\'ed  to  change  color  by  the  heat,  it  a 
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struck  on  the  oppoeite  end  to  drive  it  out,  of  the  metal  hard  and  smooth ;  and,  if 
and  is  instantly  aipped  in  water  to  cool  it,  very  effectually  performed,  the  anchor 
and  another  driven  in.    The  projecting  will  not  rust  materially  by  the  actioii  of 
pieces,  or  nuts,  which  are  to  keep  the  tlie  sea-water.    The  hammering  is  con- 
stock,  or  wooden  beam,  of  the  anchor,  tinned  till  the  iron  is  quite  blacl,  and  pi- 
in  its  place  on  the  shank,  are  next  weld-  most  cold.     It  is  commou  with  miir 
ed  on.    To  do  this,  the  shank  is  heated,  manufacturers,  after  they  have  made  up 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thick  bar  is  heat-  the  shank,  to  heat  it  again,  and  apply  tK 
ed  in  another  forge :  tlie  end  of  this  is  end  of  a  thin  flat  bar,  properly  neated, 
laid  across  the  shank,  and  the  men  ham-  upon  it ;  then,  by  turning  the  large  shank 
mer  it  down  to  weld  it  to  the  shank ;  then  round,  the  bar  is  wound  spirally  upon  il, 
the  piece  is  cut  off  by  the  chisel,  and  an-  so  as  to  form  a  complete  coveriDg  to  the 
other  piece  welded  on  the  op]M>Bite  side,  whole.    This  method  admits  of  empkij- 
While  this  process  of  fomng  the  shank  ing  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  less  liable  tt> 
is  gomg  on,  the  smiths  of  another  forve,  corrosion ;  but,  we  fear,  it  is  sometinKS 
placed  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  for-  resorted  to,  to  conceal  the  bad  qualitieB  of 
mer,  are  employed  in  making  the  arms,  theironof  which  tiie  anchor  is  composed, 
which  are  made  from  fagots  m  the  same  A  good  anchor  should  be  fbnued  of  die 
manner  as  the  shank,  but  of  less  size,  and  toughest  iron  that  can  be  procured. 
shorter.    They  are  made  taper,  one  end  AifnatossT.    General  Andr6o»y  died 
of  each  being  smaller  than  the  other:  in  1828,  having  previously  been  chosen 
the  larger  en&  are  made  square,  and  cut  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputieB. 
down  with  scarfi,  to  correspond    with  AireiiiA  Pectoris  ;  an  acute,  eonsarie- 
tliose  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shank.  The  tory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ^^T^m, 
middle  parts  of  the  arms  are  rounded,  inclining  rather  to  the  left  aide,  and  el- 
and the  outer  extremities  are  cut  away  as  tending  up  into  the  left  arm,  accompanied 
much  as  the  thickness  of  the  flukes,  or  with  great  anxiety.    Violent  palpittfioni 
palms,  that  the  palms  may  be  flush  with  of  the  heart,  laborious  breathmgs,  and  a 
the  upper  sides  when  they  are  welded  on.  sense  of  suffocation,  are  the  characteriMic 
The  nukes  are  generally  made  at  the  iron  symptoms  of  this  disease.     It  is  found  to 
forges  in  the  country,  by  the  forge  ham-  attack  |nen  much  more  frequently  dam 
mer,  but,  in  some  yards,  are  made  by  fag-  women,  particulariy  those  who  have  shoit 
oting  small  bars,  leaving  one  long  one  for  necks,  wno  are  inclinable  to  corpulency, 
a  handle.    When  finished,  they  are  weld-  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  lead  an  inat- 
ed  to  tlie  arms.    The  next  business  is  to  tive  and  sedentary  life.    Although  it  i» 
unite  the  arms  to  the  end  of  the  shank ;  sometimes  met  with  in  pereons  under  thf 
and,  in  doing  this,    particular    rare    is  age  of  twenty,  still  it  more  frequendy  or - 
nocessarv,  as  tlie  goodness  of  the  anchor  curs  in  those  who  are  between  fort}'  and 
is  entirely  dei>enilent  upon  its  being  ef-  fifly.   In  slight  cases, and  ui  tlie  finistagr 
fortually  porforniod.     In  so  large  a  weld,  of  the  disorder,  tlie  fit  comes  on  by  pnug 
the  out8idc  is  very  liable  to  \k*  welded,  up  hill,  up  stairs,  or  by  walking  at  a  quirf: 
an<l  make  a  good  ap]>earance,  while  the  pace  after  a  hearty  meal ;  but,  as  the  di$- 
tniddlo  }>art   is  not  united.      To  guanl  ease  ad^-ances,  or  becomes  more  mlent. 
against  this,  lioth  surfaces  of  the  scarfs  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  bj^ 
should  be  rather  convex,  that  they  may  certain  ptassions  of  the   mind,   by  sk>w 
Ih^  certain  to  touch  in  die  middle  first,  walking,  by  riding  on  horseback  or  io  a 
When  the  other  arm  is  welded,  the  an-  carriage,  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  spesk- 
rlior  is  complete,  except  the  ring,  which  ing,  or  straining  at  stool.     In  some  casev^ 
is  made  from  several  small  l>are  welded  thev  attack  the  fvitient  from  two  to  four 
top^thor,  and  drawn  out  uito  a  round  rod,  in  tlie  monihig,  or  while  sitting  or  sCand- 
tluMi  l>eiit  to  a  circle,  put  through  tlie  uig,  without  any  previous  exertion  or  ob> 
liole  in  the  shank,  and  its  ends  welded  vious  cause.    On  a  sadden,  he  is  seizfd 
tosnnlier.     If  the  slrnnk,  or  other  part,  is  ^ith  an  acute  pain  in  tlie  breast,  or  rathfr 
cnH)k(M],  it  is  set  straight  by  heating  it  in  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  indininc 
the  cnHiketl  ])art,  and  striking  it  over  the  to  the  left  skie,*and  extending;  up  into  tbf 
anvil,  or  by  the  Hercules.    After  all  this,  ami,  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  dehoid 
the  whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  a  white  muscle,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  mfl»> 
heat,  and  tlie  anchor  hammered  in  every  cation,  great  anxiet}',  and  an  idea  that  its 
)Hirt,  to  finish  and  make  its  surface  even :  continuance  or  increase  would  ceitainlr 
this  is  done  by  lighter  liamnions  worked  he  fatal.    In  the  first  stage  of  the  disessf. 
by  Uuh  hands,  but  not  swung  over  die  the  uneas\*  sensation  at  the  end  of  the 
head.   This  operation  renders  the  surface  stenium,  with  the  other  unpleasant  iymp- 
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rhkh  seemed  to  threaten  a  8iiB|)en-  odIv  touch  upon  as  many  particulars  as 

life  by  a  perseverance  in  exertion,  will  make  the  understanding  of  others 

go  on  upon  the  person's  standing  easy. 

turning  from  the  wind ;  but,  in  a  The  cfwnum,  or  skull,  is  an  instance  of 

idvanc^  stage,  they  do   not  so  the  arched  form,  answering  the  purpose 

recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are  of  giving  strength.    The  brain,  in  its  na- 

mgre  violent    Dunng  the  fit,  the  ture,  is  so  tender,  or  susceptible  of  injury, 

dnks,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  sliffbt  local  pressure  disturbs  its  ac- 

:omes  irregular ;  the  face  and  ex-  tion.    Heuce  a  solid  covering,  like  the 

»  are  pale,  and  batlied  in  a  cold  skull,  was    required,    with    those    parts 

and,  for  a  while,  the  patient  is  per-  made  stronger  and  thicker    which   are 

sprived  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  most  exposed  to  injuiy.    An  architectural 

uy  motion.    The  disease  having  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of 

d  more  or  less  frequently  during  force  only,  always  acting  in  one  direction, 

ice  of  some  years,  a  violent  attack  namely,  gravity ;  and  therefore  its  strength 

puts  a  sudden  period  to  exist-  increases  regularly  towards  tlie  bottom, 

Angina  pectoris  is  attended  with  where  the  weight  and  horizontal  tlurustof 

iderable  degree  of  danger ;  and  it  the  whole  are  to  l)e  resisted ;  but,  in  the 

happens  that  tlie  person  is  carried  skull,  the  tenacity  of  the  substance  is 

lenly.    It  mostly  depends  upon  an  many  times  more  than  sufficient  to  resist 

tion  of  the  coronary  arteries ;  and  gravity,  and  therefore  aids  the  form  to 

B  can  never  expect  to  effect  a  rad-  resist  forces  of  other  kinds,  operating  in 

re.    During  the  paroxysms,  con-  all  directions.    When  we  reflect  on  tlie 

le  relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  fo-  strength  displayed  by  the  arched  film  of 

ions,  and  administering  {jowerful  an  e^g-shell,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 

smodics,  such  as  opium  and  ether  seventy  of  blows  which  the  cranium  can 

ed  together.    The  application  of  withstand. 

r  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended  Through  early  childhood,  the  cranium 

oes  with  a  good  effect.    As  the  remains,  to  a  certaui  degree,  yielding  and 

sensation  at  the  extremity  of  die  elastic ;  and  tlie  falls  and  blows  so  fre- 
d  often  admits  of  a  temix)rary  re-  quent  during  the  lessons  of  walking,  &c., 
m  an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the  are  borne  with  impunity.  The  mature 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  frequent  skull  consists  of  two  lavers,  or  tables,  with 
fcarininatives,  such  as  peppermint,  a  soil  diploe  between  them,  the  outer  table 
y  or  cinnamon  water.  When  being  veiy  tough,  with  its  parts  dove- 
til  in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  tailed  into  each  other,  as  tough  wood 
tut,  on  a  fittle  sugar,  may  be  sub-  would  be  by  human  artificers ;  while  the 
.  With  the  view  of  preventing  inner  table  is  harder,  and  more  brittle 
urrence  of  the  disorder,  tlie  patient  (heuce  called  vUreoiu),  with  its  edges 
carefully  guard  against  passion,  or  merely  lying  in  contact,  because  its  brit- 
notions  of  the  mind :  he  should  use  tleness  would  render  dove-tailing  useless, 
generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull 
»ting  nature ;  and  he  should  take  generally  firactures  and  depresses  the  part, 
ver  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  as  a  pistol  bullet  would ;  while  one  less 
y  kind  of  exercise  immediately  severe,  but  with  more  extended  contact, 
iting.  Besides  these  precautions,  being  sk)wly  resisted  by  the  arched  form, 
lU  endeavor  to  counteract  ol)e8ity,  oflcn  injures  the  skull  by  what  is  corre- 
has  been  considered  as  a  predis-  spondcnt  to  tlie  horizontal  thrust  in  a 
cause :  and  this  is  to  be  effected  bridge,  and  causes  a  crack  at  a  distance 
ifely  l^  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate  from  the  place  struck,  generally  half-way 

0  at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and  round  to  the  opposite  side.    Sometimes, 

1  the  body  perfectly  open.  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
LiCAJf  Church.      (See  England^  would  escape  injury,  but  for  tlie  body, 

if,)  which  falls  upon  it,  pressmg  tlie  end  of 

lAL  Mechanics.     Mechanitm  of  the  spine  against  its  base. 

ion  Stdelon.    Tliere  is  scarcely  a  In  the  lower  jaw^  we  have  to  remark 

'the  animal  body,  or  an  action  the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or  lever 

it  performs,  or  an  accident  lliat  power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than 

all  it,  or  apiece  of  professional  as-  m  most  other  {larts  of  animals.     The 

5  which  can  be  given  fo  it,  that  temporal  and  niasscter  muscles  pull  al- 

itflimish  illustration  of  some  trutli  most  directly,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line 

ral  philosophy ;  but  we  shall  here  of  the  jaw ;  while  in  most  other  cases,  as 
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in  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle  lifting  the  half  as  bulky  aa  a  vertebra,  yieMiag wfiy 

arm,  the  muscles  act  very  obliquely,  and  to  any  sudden  jar ;  and  the  spiney  morf* 

with  power  diminished  in  proportion  to  over,  is  wave{  or  bait  a  Uole,  liks  m 

the  obliquity.    An  object  placed  between  italic  /,  as  seen  when  it  k  viewed  rid^ 

the  back  teeth  is  compressed  with  the  ways ;  and,  for  this  reason,  also,  it  yielii 

whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  muscles  to  any  sudden  pressure  opmting  fiiai 

of  the  jaw :  hence  the  human  jaw  can  either  end.    The  bending  might  seeoi  i 

crush  a  body  which  offers  ^reat  resistance,  defect  in  a  column  intended  to  suiilNit 

and  die  jai/vs  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  weight ;  but  the  diflnoaition  of  the  mni- 

crocodile,  &c.,  are  stronger  still.  cles  around  is  such  as  to  leave  all  ibe 

The  tedh  rank  high  among  those  parts  elasticity  of  the  bend  and  a  roomy  tbo- 

of  the  animal  body  which  appear  almost  ra^  without  anydiminution  of  atrenglk 
as  if  they  were  severally  tlie  fruits  of  dis-       FUxihUity.    The  spine  may  be  eon- 

tinct  miraculous  agencies,  so  difficult  is  it  pared  to  a  chain,  because  it  coMMtt  of 

to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capa-  twenty-four   distinct    pieces,   joined  br 

ble  of^  producing  the  variety  of  form  so  smooth  rubbinff  surfaces,  so  as  to  aUour 

beautifuUv  adapted  to   purposes  which  of  motion  in  lul  directions ;  and  a  fide 

they  exhibit    Thev  constitute  an  extra-  motion,  comparatively,  between  each  two 

ordinary  set   of  chisels  and  wedges,  so  adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great  eim 

arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cut-  of  motion  m  the  whole  line.    The  aniei- 

ting  and  tearing  the  food,  and,  with  their  lating  surfaces  are  so  manv,  and  so  eIac^ 

exterior  enamel,  so  hard  that,  in  early  ly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  are  coDoectBd 

states  of  society,  teeth  were  made  to  an-  by  such  number  and  strength  of  lifi- 

swer  many  purposes  for  which  steel  it  ments,  that  the  combination  of  pieees  ii 

now  used.    It  seems,  however,  as  if  die  really  a  stronger  column  than  a  angle 

laws  of  life,  astom^ng  as  they  are,  had  bone  of  the  same  size  would  be. 
still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth,  cased        The  strengdi  of  the  spine,.a8  a  wholp, 

in  their  hard  enamel,  to  erow  as  the  sofler  is  shoYm  in  a  man's  easily  carryinff  opoa 

bones  grow ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  pro-  his  head  a  wei^t  heavier  than  hnnselC 

vision  more  extraordinary  still.    A  set  of  while  each  separate  vertebra  is  a  smw 

small  teetli  appear  soon  afler  birth,  and  irregular  ring,  or  double  arch,  sumMDO- 

serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of  ing  the  spinal  marrow.    The  spine  ift- 

age :  these  then  &11  out,  and  are  replaced  creases  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  in  the 

by  larger  ones,  which  endure  for  life ;  the  justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight 

numl^er  being  completed  only  when  the  to  liear. 

man  or  woman  is  full-grown,  by  four        Hit  Ribe,    Attached  to  twelve  veite- 

teeth,  called  wisdom  teeth^  because  they  bra;,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  back,  arp  the 

come  so  late,  which  rise  to  fill  up  the  then  rilw,  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavitv  of 

s[uicious  jaw.  the  chest,  constituting  a  structure  winch 

The  spinCy  or  back-boney   has,  in    its  solves,  in  tlie  most  perfect  manner,  thf 

structure,  as  much  of  beautiful  and  varied  difficult  mechanical  problem  of  making  a 

mechanism  as  any  single  part  of  our  won-  cavit>'  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  jrrt 

derful  frame.     It  is  tlic  central  pillar  of  be  capable  of  dilating  and   contracting 

support,  or  great  connectuig  chain  of  all  itself.     Each  jwiir  of  correspondinff  rihi 

the  otlicr  parts ;  and  it  has,  at  the  same  may  be  considered  as  fonning  a  hoop. 

time,  the  omcc  of  containing  within  itself,  which  hangs  obliquely  down   from  the 

and  of  protecting  from  external  injury,  a  place  of  attachment  behind;  and  so  thtf, 

prolongation  of  mc  brain,  called  the  spinal  when  the  fore  part  of  all  the  boon  ii 

viarroWf  more   important  to  animal  life  lifled  by  the  muscles,  the  cavity  ofthe 

than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself,  chest  is  enlarged. 

We  shall  see  the  spine  uniting  the  ap-        We  have  to  remark  the  double  con- 

imrciit    iiiconi])atibilitics    of  great    elas-  nexion  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the  bod- 

ticity,  great  flexibility  in  all  directions,  ies  of  two  adjoining  vertebrae,  and  then  » 

nnd  jjreat  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  a  process  or  projection  from  the  lower, 

and  to  defend  its  important  contents.  thus  effecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yrt 

Elasticity,    The  head  may  l)e  said  to  leaving  the  necessary  freedom  of  motios; 

rest  on  the  elastic  column  ofthe  spine,  as  and  we  see  the  fore  part  of  the  rib  Ib 

the  l)ody  of  a  carriage  rests   u}>on  its  \ye  of  flexible  cartilage,  which  allowt  the 

springs.    Between  each  two  of  the  twen-  degree  of  motion  required  there,  witiws 

ty-four  venebne,   or   distinct    bones,  of  the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirafalf 

which  the  spine  consists,  there  is  a  sofl,  guards,  by  its  elasticity,  against  the  eflecfl 

elastic    intervertebral    substance,    about  of  sudden  blows  ot.  shocks 
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du0o1m  whieh  have  their  orinn  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the 
ribi^  aqd  their  insertion  into  we  poeitiona  of  pronation  and  supination,  ex- 
*  the  arm,  afiord  us  an  ejuunple  empUfied  in  the  action  of  twisting,  or  of 
1  and  reaction  being  equal  and  turning  a  simlet 
.  When  the  ribe  are  fixed,  these  7[%e  H'riat,  The  many  small  bones 
move  the  arm;  and,  when  the  forming  this,  have  a  signal  effect  of  dead- 
zed,  by  resting  oa  a  chair  or  olh-  ening,  in  regard  to  the  parts  above,  the 
t,  they  move  the  ribs.  This  is  shocks  or  blows  which  the  hand  receives. 
its  of  asthma  and  dyspnea*  The  annular  ligament  is  a  strong  band 
lAouUer^fil  is  remarkable  for  passing  round  the  joint,  and  keepmg  all 
og  great  extent  of  modon  with  the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  muscles 
«ngUi.  The  round  head  of  the  above  to  the  fingers,  close  to  the  joint.  It 
'-bone  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity  answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  fixed 
houMer-blade,  that  it  may  turn  pulleys  for  directing  the  tendons:  without 
all  wavs ;  and  the  dan^r  of  dis-  it,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  out  like 
firom  this  shallowness  is  guarded  bow-strings,  produciog  deformity  and 
hj  two  strong  bony  projections  weakness. 

id  behind.  To  increase  the  range  The  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  from 

a  to  the  greatest  possible  decree,  its  uumeiDus  mechanical  and  sensitive 

I  called  the  shoulder-blade,  which  capabilities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  time 

the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides  commonly  prevailed,  that  man's  superior 

lelf  upon  the  convex  exterior  of  reason  depended  on  his  possessing  such 

t  havmg  its  motion  limited  only  an  instructer  and  such  a  servant.    Now, 

nexion,  throu^  the  colliu>bone,  although  reason,  with  hoofs  instead  of 

^  with  the  sternum.  fingeis,  could  never  have    raised   man 

leqfwla,  or  Uade-bone,  is  extraor-  much  above  the   brutes,  and  probably 

i  an  illustration  of  the  mechanical  could  not  have  secured  the  continued  ex- 

combining^ffhtnesswithstren^.  istence  of  the  species,  still  the  hand  is  no 

le  strength  of  the  arch,  from  being  more  than  a  fit  instrument  of  the  godlike 

oncave,  and  its  substance  is  chie£  mind  which  directs  it 

cted  in  its  borders  and  spines.  The  pe/m,  or  strong  irregular  ring  of 

a  plates  between,  as  the  strength  bone,  on  the  upper  edge  of  which  the 

leel  is  collected  in  its  rim,  and  spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  which 

snd  nave.  the  legs  spring,  forms  the  centre  of  the 

bones  of  the  arms,  considered  as  skeleton.    A  broad  bone  was  wanted  here 

have  the  muscles  which    move  to  connect  the  central  column  of  the  spine 

ached  very  near  to  the  fulcra,  and  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  legs ;  and 

liquely ;   so  that,  from  working  a  circle  was  the  lightest  and  stronsest. 

a  short  ^Ustance  comparatively  If  we  attempt  still  further  to  conceive  now 

I  reetstanoes  overcome  at  the  ex-  the  circle  could  be  modified  to  fit  it  for 

1^  the  muscles  require  to  be  of  the  spine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs  to  roll 

rength.    It  has  been  calculated  in,  for  muscles  to  hold  by,  both  above  and 

musdes  of  the  shoulder-ioint,  in  Mow,  for  the  person  to  sit  on,  we  shall 

tkmoftiflinffamanuponthehand,  find,  on  inspection,  that  all  our  anticipa- 

h  a  force  oitwo  thousand  pounds,  tions  are  realized  in  the  most   perfect 

Of  kumaij  or  bone  of  the  upper  manner.    In  the  pelvis,  too,  we  have  the 

oot  perfectly  cylindrical;  but,  like  thyroid  hole  and  ischiatic  notches,  fur- 

the  other  banes  which  are  called  nishing  subordinate  instances  of  contriv- 

cal,  it  has  ridges  to  ^ve  stren^,  ance  to  save  material  and  weight :  they 

Rinciple  explained  m  the  article  are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone  where  so- 

i  rf  MaUnm^  in  this  Appendix.  lidity  could  not   have   given  additional 

mts^otnl  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  strength.    The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis 

riv  secured,  that  it  is  rarely  dislo-  protects  most  securely  the  important  or- 

ithoat  fracture.  gans  placed  within  it 

JhrtHtrm  consista  of  two  bones.  The  hip4oint  exhibits  the  perfection  of 

atrong  menibrane  between  them,  the  bell  and  socket  articulatbn.    It  allows 

It  braadth,  firom   this  stnicture,  the  foot  to  move  round  m  a  cmsle,  as  well 

ibondant  wpace  for  the  origm  of  as  to  have  the  g|reat  range  of  backward 

Smiuelea  that  so  to  move  the  and  fbward  motion  exhibited  in  the  ac- 

fingen ;  and  tne  very  peculiar  tion  of  walking.    When  we  see  the  elas- 

feoDDezionofthe  two  bones,  j^ve  tic,  tou^,  smooth  cartilage  which  Unes 

It  moat  useful  fiMsulty  of  tuning  the  deep  socket  of  this  joint,  and  the  aim- 
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ilar  fflistcniDg  covering  of  the  ball  or  head  cles  to  act  more  advantageotttlr^ 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  Uibricating  creasing  the  distance  of  the  rope  £ 
synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appro-  centre  of  motion.  The  pateUa  ■ 
priate  secrctories,  and  the  strong  liga-  over,  a  sort  of  shield  or  protectio 
raents  gi>ing  strength  a)l  around,  we  feel  fore  part  of  this  impoitant  J<mi 
how  far  the  most  perfect  of  man's  works  leg  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore- 
falls  short  of  the  mechanism  displayed  by  ready  described,  has  two  bonea 
nature.  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin 

The  (high-bone  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  muscles  required  fori 

projections  called  trochanters^  to  which  and  they  form  a  compound    p 

the  moving  muscles  are  fixed,  and  which  greater  strength  than  the  same  < 

lengthen  considerably  the  lever  by  which  of  bone  as  one  shaft  would  ha 

the  muscles  work.    Theshaflof  the  bone  The  individual  bones  also  are 

is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  for-  instead  of  round,  hence  derivini 

ward  curvature.  Short-sightedness  might  ])Ower  to  resist  blows,  &c. 
suppose  this  a  weakness,    because    the        The  aMe-joini  is  a  perfect  fa 

bone  is  a  pillar  supporting  a  weight ;  but  great  strength.    There  is  in  front 

the  bend  gives  it,  in  reality,  the  strength  annular  ligament,  by  which  the 

of  the  areh,  to  bear  the  action  of  the  mass  part  of  the  tendons,  paasinff  don 

of  muscle  called  vastus,  which  lies  and  to  the  foot  and  toes,  are  kepi  i 

swells  upon  its  fore  part  places.    One  of  these  tendons  pm 

The  imee  is  a  hinse  joint  of  complicated  der  the  bony  projection  of  the  iniic 

structure;  and  it  claims  the  most  atten-  in  a  smooth  appropriate  groo^'e, 

tive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  as  if  a  litde  fixed  pulley  were  tber 
parts  are  flat  and  shallow,  and  therefore        The  heel,  by  projecting  so  fiu 

the  joint  has  little  strength  from  form ;  wards,  is  a  lever  for  the  strong  mi 

but  it  derives  security  from  the  numerous  act  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  i 

and    sinffularly-strong   ligaments   which  and  terminate  in  the  tendo  aekiOis, 

surround  it.    The  ligaments  on  the  inside  muscles,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  I 

of  the  knees  resemnle,  in  two  circum-  the  actions  of  standing  on  the  toei 

stances,  the  annular  ligaments  of  joints,  ing,  dancing,  &c.    In  the  foot  of 

namely,  in  having  a  constant  and  great  gro,  the  heel  is  so  long  as  to  fa 

strain    to    bear,   and    yet    in    becoming  in  European  estimation ;  and,  ii 

stronger  always  as  the  strain  increases.  length  rendering  the  efibrt    of 

The  fine  of  the  leg,  even  in  the  most  \>er-  muscles  sufficient  for  the   varioi 

feet  shapes,  bends  inward  a  little  at  the  poses,  the  calf  of  the  leg  in  the  n 

knee,  requiring  the  8up{)ort  of  the  liga-  smaller  in  proportion  than  iii  othe 

mentEs  and,  in  many  {lersons,  it  bends  of  men. 

ver>'  much ;  but  the  inclination  does  not        The  arch  of  the  foot  is  to  be  not 

increase  widi  ago.    The   legs  of  many  another  of  tlie  many  provisions  foi 

weakly  in-kneed  childriMi  become  straight  the  body  from  shocks  by  the  clasd 

by  exercise  alone.    This  inclination  at  tlie  supports.    The  heel:3   and  tfa 

tlie  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throi;\'ing  a  of  the  toes  are  the  two  extremes 

certain  strain  on  the  ligaments,  gives  an  elastic  areh,  and  the  leg  rests  b 

increase  of  elasticity  to  the  limb,  in  the  them. 

actions  of  jumping,  running,  &c.    In  the        Connected  with  elasticity,  it  is  ii 

knee,  there  is  a  singiilar  provision  of  loose  ing  to  remark  how  impeifectly  a  i 

cartilagi's,  which  have  been  calledyWcfion  log  answers  the  |)urpoee  of  a  natu 

cartilages,  from   a  supposeii  relation  in  With  the  wooden  leg,  which  alwi 

use  to  friction  wheels  ;    but  their  real  mains  of  the  same  length,  the  oei 

effect  seems  to  be  to  accommodate,  in  the  the  body  must  describe,  at  each 

(jifferent  positions  of  the  joint,  the  sur-  portion  of  a  cirele  of  w^hich  the 

tacos  of  the  rubbing  bones  to  each  other,  nob  of  the  leg  is  tlie  centre,  and  th 

The  great  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  is  therefore  constantly  rising  and  i 

the  thifirn  are  contracted  into  a  tendon  a  while,  with  the  natural  legs,  whi 

little  above  the  knee,  and  have  to  pass  gentle  flexure    at  the    kitee,  are 

over,  and,  in  front  of  the  knee,  to  reach  shorter  or  longer  in  different  parBt 

the  toi>  of  tlie  leg,  where  their  attachment  stop,  as  requireil,  the  body  is  carried 

is.    The  tendon,  ui  (lasBing  over  the  ioiiit,  in  a  manner  iiertectly  leveL     In  Iftt 

U'comc^  bony,  and  fonns  the  paiella,  or  ner,a  man  riding  on  lioreeback,  if  b 

knee-pan,  oAen  called  the  pidiey  of  tlie  liis  back  upright  and  stifl^  has  U 

knee.    This  peculiarity  enables  the  mus-  jolted  by  every  step  of  the  trottiDg  m 
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le  eiperMnced  lioneiiiaD,eveD  with-  themselves,  st  convenient  distoncefi^  to  a 

mag  in  the  stirrups,  by  letting  the  strong  cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of 

yield  a  little  at  eacn  movement,  as  a  which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope, 

ipting  yields  during  the  motion  of  a  they  make  their  effort  effective  at  any 

ge^  can  cany  his  head  quite  smooth-  distance.    The  tendons  are  remarkable 

Dg;  for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in 

a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  their  slender  forms,  and  for  the  lubricated 

10  remark,  1.  the  nice  adaptation  of  smoothness  of  their  surfaces.    Many  otlier 

e  partB  to  each  other,  and  to  the  striking  particulars  might  be  enumerated ; 

•  which  tbejr  have  respectively  to  but  these  may  suffice.    8uch,  then,  is 

as  in  the  size  of  the  8{unal  verte-  the  skeleton,  or  general  fiame-work  of 

ncressing  from  above  downwards ;  the  human  body--le8B  curious  aiid  com- 

CMMS  of  the  leg  being  larger  than  plicated,  periiaps,  than  some  other  parts 

of  the  arm,  and  so  on.    2.  The  ob-  of  the  system,  but  so  perfect  and  so  woii- 

3f  stienjrth  and  lighmess  combined ;  derful,  that  the  mind  which  can  atten- 

tfae  hoUowness  of  the  long  bones ;  tively  consider  it  without  emotion,  is  in  a 

insular  form ;  their  thickening  and  state  not  to  be  envied, 

ea  in  particular  places  where  great  The  living  force  of  man  lias  been  used 

has  to  be  borne;  the  enlargement  of  as  a  working  power  in  various  ways,  as 

Oremities  to  which  the  muscles  are  in  turning  a  winch,  pulling  at  a  rope, 

led,  lengthening  the  lever  by  which  walking  in  the  inside  of  a  lu-ge  wheel  to 

act,  6^     3.  We  have  to  remark  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turn-spit  dog 

ature  and  strength  of  material  in  moves  his  little  wheel,  &c.    Each  of 

BUt  parts,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  these  has  some  particular  advantage ;  but 

•es  which  the  parts  serve.    There  is  that  mode  in  wnich,  for  many  purposes, 

e,  for  instance,  in  one  place,  nearly  as  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is 

M  iron,  where,  covered  with  enamel,  for  the  man  to  carry  up  to  a  height  his 

the  form  of  teeth,  with  the  office  of  body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by  its 

ing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter  weight  in  descending.     A  bricklayer's 

10  food.    In  the  craniuin,again,  bone  laborer  would  be  abte  to  lift  twice  as 

ter,  but  tough  and  resisting ;  in  the  many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the 

e  of  long  bones,  it  is  compact  and  course  of  a  dav,  by  ascending  a  ladder 

Milky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling  without  a  load,   and  raising  bricks  of 

muscles  lying  there ;  while,  at  eitiier  nearly  his  own  weight  over  a  pulley  each 

i  is  large  and  spongy,  with  the  same  time  in  descending)  as  he  can  by  carrying 

ity  of  matter,  to  g^ve  a  broad  sur-  bricks  and  liimseif  up  together,  and  de- 

finr  articulation ;  and,  in  the  spine,  scendiug  again  widiout  a  load,  as  is  still 

Nlies  of  the  vertebne,  which  rest  on  usually  done. 

jRic  bed  of  intervertebral  substance,  Reflection  would  naturally  anticipate 

^  and  spongy,  while  their  articu-  the  above  result,  independeAtIv  of  ex- 

surftcesandprocessesareveiyhard.  ])eriment ;    for  tlie    load  which  a  man 

9  joints,  we  see  the  tough,  elastic,  should  be  lx;st  able  to  carry,  is  surely  that 

h  substance,  called  corfi/agf,  cover-  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself— 

e  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and  the  load  of  his  own  body.     Accordingly, 

Qg  them,  and  destroying  friction.  In  the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition 

B,  we  find  all  the  bones  soA  or  gristly,  of  parts  are  all  such  as  to  make  his  body 

berefbre  calculated  to  bear,  with  appear  light  to  him. 

lity,  the  fidls  and  blows  unavoidable  The  question  which  was  agitated  with 

ir  age;  and  we  see  certain  parts  such  wuniitli  some  time  ago,  as  to  the 

Ding  cartilage    or   gristle  for  life,  propriety  of  making  men  and  women 

!  their  elasticity  is  necessary  or  use-  work  on  the  tread-mill,  receives  an  easy 

at  the  anterior  extremities  of'llie  decision  here.    They  work  by  climbing 

About  the  joints,  we  have  to  re-  on  the  outside  of  a  large  wheel  or  cylin- 

tlie  UgameniB  which  bind  the  bones  der,  which  is  turning  by  their  v^eight,  and 

AT,  possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely  on  which  they  must  advance  just  as  fast 

ed  in  any  other  known  substance ;  as  it  turns,  to  avoid  falling  from  their 

esee  that  the  muscular  fibres,  whose  proper  shuation.    There  arc  projections 

letions  move  the  bones,  and  thereby  or  steps  for  the  feet  on  tlie  outside  of  the 

lodyp-becauso  they    would    have  cylinder,  and  tlie  action  to  the  worki^rs  is 

the  mAm  clumsy  even  to  deformity  exactly  that  of  ascending  an  acclivity, 

ley  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  tlie  Now,  as  nature  has  litted  the  human  bo<!y 

which  they  have  to  pull,— «tuch  for  climbing  hills,  as  well  us  for  walking 
.  xin.            31 
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on  plains,  the  work  of  the  trcad-inill,  un-  same,  to  open  the  body ;  but  air  fl 
fler  proper  restrictions  as  to  duration,  Lowe  would  not  permit  iL  After 
must  be  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any  turn  to  Europe,  he  published,  in  U 
other.  Its  effects  have  now  proved  it  to  Paris,  a  description  of  Napoleoo^  la 
be  so.  ments.  This  work,  as  well  as  tb 
As  animal  power  is  exhausted  exactly  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases,  are  im) 
in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  it  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
is  acting,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the  ror.  Antommarcbi  afterwards  pr 
intensityof  force  exerted,  there  may  often  medicine  in  Paris,  and  compleii 
be  a  great  saving  of  it  by  doing  work  beautiful  but  very  expensive  anal 
quickly,  although  with  a  little  more  exer-  plates,  which  he  baa  previouslY 
tion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men  menc^d  with  Moiifi^a^i  in  Fw 
of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the  same  stair,  When  Poland  was  visited  by  the  I 
one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  of  war,  he  hastened  thither,  leavi 
reach  the  top,  and  the  other  takes  four  lucrative  practice  and  scientific 
minutes ;  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  With  considerable  trouble  be  r 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  fatigue  Warsaw,  where  the  national  govei 
which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  n 
exhaustion  has  relation  to  the  time  during  establishments.  Still  more  diff 
which  the  muscles  are  acting.  The  were  thrown  in  his  wa^  on  his 
quick  mover  may  have  exerted,  perhaps,  from  Poland,  especially  m  Hesse- 
one  twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  m-  ostensibly  on  account  of  bis  comin 
Slant,  to  give  his  body  tlie  grater  velocity  a  country  infested  with  cholera,  bu 
which  was  aflerwards  continued ;  but  the  afity  on  account  of  his  political  prn 
sloth  supported  his  load  four  times  as  After  his  return  to  Pans,  he  was  n 
long.  ing  sent  by  P^rier  to  Avignon  w 
A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  Poles.  Towards  tlie  end  of  1831, 
long  stair,  and  his  breatliing  will  scarcelv  Paris  and  went  to  Italy.  He  poa* 
be  quickened  at  the  top ;  but,  if  he  walk  plaster  cast  of  Napoleon,  made  l 
up  8k>wly,  his  legs  will  feel  fatigued,  and  mask  taken  immediately  afler  his  t 
he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  Aphides,  or  ViNE-F&ETTCEa. 
can  speak  calmly.  ^rUs.) 

For  the  same  reason,  coach-horses  are        Aplome.    (See  Gcnmet,) 
much  spared  bv  being  made  to  gallop  up        Arbalist.    (See  Crass-Bow,) 
a  short  hill,  and  being  then  allowed  to  go        Arborizatios.     (See  DtndriU 
more  slowly  for  a  htue  lime,  so  as  to  rest        Arcopolis.     (See  Litile  Rock,) 
at  the  top.  *  Arctic  Seas.     (See  J\'orth  Pd 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength,  peditions.) 
which  arises  from  continued   action,   is        Argentine   Republic.      An  i 

shown  by  keeping  the  arm  cxtendeti  hor-  of  this  state  will  h*  found  under  til 

izontally  for  some  time :  few  can  continue  of  P/o/cr,  United  Provinces  of  the, 
the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.    In        Arquebus s,     (See  Hctrquebuss, 
animals    which    have    lon^    horizonuil        Arrow-Head  Character.    {S< 

necks,  there  is  a  provision  ol  nature  in  a  scpolis^  ajid  /rnVinir.) 
strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back,  or        Artigas.    Wo  have  to  add  to 

upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  nearly  sup-  count  given  of  this  general,  that  1 

ports  tlie  head,  independently  of  muscular  retained  prisoner  by  doctor  Franci 

exertion.  treated  him,  at  the  same  time,  wh 

A?iisette.     (See  Liqueur.)  kindness,  aiul  provided  for  his  co 

Anjtotta.     (See  Amaiio.)  ble  supjiort.     He  died  in  lei^tL 
A.N5PACH,  Margravi:«e  or.    (See  Cra-        Arundel,   Earl   of.      (See  I 

Ttn^  Ladtf.)  Tliomas.) 

Antioch,  Era  of.     ^St»e  Epoch,)  Arzerum.    (See  Erztrum,) 

Antommarchi;  physician  of  Na()okH>n        Ascites.    \^ee  Dropsy.) 
at  St.  Helena.     He  is  a  native  of  Corsica,        Ashburton,  Lord.     fSee  Dwu 
who  let\  a  prof(*ssor«hip  of  anatomy  in         As.xa.     (See  Esnek.) 
Flon»nce,   hi  onier  to  anond  the  exiled         Asthma  [asthma^  Latin ;  from  i 

empen^r.     Car\linal  Fesoh  otiered  him  a  to  breathe  with  difficulrvf;  diffici 

pension :  but  he  n^iised  ic.     He  anendixl  respiration,  return 'mg  at   iuterrvk 

the  em|H^ror  till  his  last  moments :  and  a  a   sense   of  stricture  across   the 

legacy  of  KHXCKH)  francs  was  let\  him  in  and    in    the    luncs,    a    wheeziiH 

his  will.     He  n-as  also  chaxiged,  m  the  cough,  at  first,  but  more  fj^  towa 
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'each  Daraxynn,  with  a  discharge  to  tiine  throufffaout  the  day  ;  and,  the  dis- 

UB,  followed    by  a    remisBion. —  case  goiDg  off  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys 

t  rarely  appears  beforetheage  of  pu-  his  usual  rest  by  night,  without  further 

nd  seems  to  attack  men  more  fre-  disturbance.     The    exciting  causes  are 

than  women,  particularly  those  yaiious: — accumulationof  blood  or  viscid 

1  habit,  in  whom  it  never  mils,  by  mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  vapors,  a 

it  repetition,  to  occasion  some  do-  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  ckwe, 

'  emaciation.    In  some  instances,  hot  air,  the  repulsion  or  eruptions,  or  oth- 

I  from  a  heredioury  predisposition  ;  er  metastatic  diseases,  flatulence,  accu- 

roany  others,  it  seems  to  deoeud  mulated  feces,  violent  passions,  organic 

a  particular  constitution    of^  the  diseases   in    tlie    thoracic    viscera,    &c. 

Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  pretty  regular 

I  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  in  periods ;  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  ob- 

Mliapo0iti(»i.    Its  attacks  are  most  viate  future  attacks,  when  it  has  once  oc- 

it  during  the  heats  of  summer,  in  curred :  but  it  oflen  continues  to  recur 

-days,  and  in  ffeneral  commence  for  many  years,  and  seldom  proves  fatal, 

nidnigfat.    On  tne  evening  preccd-  except  as  inducing  hydrothorax,  phthisis, 

attack  of  asthma,  the  spirits  are  &c.  The  treatment  must  vary  according 
ouch  affected,  and  the  person  ex-  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  By  far  the 
ea  a  sense  of  fulness  about  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  con- 
by  with  lassitude,  drowsiness,  and  sists  in  obviating  or  removing  the  several 
.0  the  head.  On  the  approach  of  exciting  causes,  whether  operating  on  the 
sceeding  evening,  he  perceives  a  lungs  immediately,  or  through  the  medi- 
f  tightness  and  stricture  across  the  um  of  the  primce  vie,  &c.  Individual 
ind  a  sense  of  straimess  in  the  lungs,  experience  can  alone  ascertain  what  state 
ng  respiration.  The  difficulty  of  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  temperature,  diy- 
tiff  continuing  to  increase  for  some  ness,  purity,  &.C.,  is  most  beneficial  to 
of  time,  both  inspiration  and  expi-  asthmatics,  though  a  good  deal  depends 
are  performed  slowly,  and  with  a  on  habit  in  this  respect ;  but  a  due  regu- 
Qir  noise ;  the  speech  becomes  dif-  lation  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  diet,  and 
ad  uneasy ;  a  propensity  to  cough-  other  parts  of  regimen,  will  usually  afford 
seeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  longer  more  {lermanent  relief  than  any  medi- 

in  a  horizontal  position,  being  as  cines  we  can  emplov. 

threatened  v^th  immediate  suffo-  Astrometer.    {hee  Hdiometer,) 

Theae  symptoms  usually  con-  Atomic  Theory,  in  chemistry.  Two 
U  towards  the  approach  of  mom-  opposite  opinions  have  long  existed  con- 
id  then  a  remission  commonly  ceming  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter. 
>lace;  the  breathing  becx>mes  less  It  is  supposed,  according  to  one  party, 
m  and  more  full,  and  the  person  tliat  every  particle  of  matter,  howev- 
and  coughs  with  greater  ease.  If  er  small,  may  be  divided  into  smaller 
igh  is  attended  wiUi  an  expectora-  portions,  provided  our  instruments  and 
macus,  he  experiences  much  re-  organs  were  adapted  to  tlie  operation. 
id  soon  fiJls  asleep.  When  he  Their  opponents  contend,  on  the  other 
I  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  hand,  that  matter  is  composed  of  certain 
egree  of  tightness  across  his  breast,  atoms,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
;h  his  breathing  is  probably  more  to  admit  of  further  division.  These  op- 
i  easy,  and  the  least  motion  ren-  posite  opinions  have,  from  time  to  time, 
is  more  difficult  an4  uneasy ;  nei-  been  keenly  contested,  and  with  variable 
0  he  continue  in  bed,  unless  his  success,  acconling  to  the  acuteness  or  in- 
id  shoulders  are  raised  to  a  con-  genuity  of  their  respective  champions. 
•le  height.  Towards  evening,  he  But  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  no  posi- 
leoomes  drowsy,  is  much  troubled  tive  data  existed  capable  of  deciding  the 
iatulency  in  the  stomach,  and  question ;  and  its  interest,  therefore,  gradu- 
tm  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of  ally  declined.  The  progress  of  modem 
Dg^  which  continues  to  increase  chemistry  has  revived  the  geneml  atten- 
Uy,  till  it  becomes  as   violent  as  tion  to  this  controversy,  by  affording  a  far 

iright  before.    After  some  nights  stron^r  argument  in  favor  of  the  atomic 

ID  ihm  wav,  the  fits  at  length  constitution  of  bodies  than  was  ever  ad- 

ilB,  and  suflier  more  considerable  vanced  before,  and  which  seems  almost 

ODB,  particularly  when  they  are  at-  irresistible.    We  have  only,  in  fact,  to  as- 

by  •  eopious  expectoration  in  the  sume,  with  Mr.  Dalton,  that  all  bodies  are 

1^ ;  and  this  Gontinuea  from  time  composed  of  ultimate  atoms,  the  weight 
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of  which  is  different  in  different  kinds  others,  it  should  be  held  in  mind  tbit  a 

of  matter,  and  we  explain  at  once  va-  merely  denotes  the  proportions  in  wliirb 

rious  laws  of  chemical  union.    Accord-  bodies  unite ;  tliat  it  is  the  expwiou  of 

ing  to  this  view,  every  compound  is  form-  a  fact  which  will  remain  the  same,  wheih- 

ed  by  a  combination  of  the  atoms  of  its  er  the  atomic  hypothesis  which  tnggm- 

constituents.    An  atom  of  A  nuy  com-  ed  the  emplovment  of  the  term  be  cnir 

bine  with  1, 2, 3,  or  more  atoms  of  B — an  or  false.     There    is   one   circumitaMf 

arrangement  on  which  depends  the  law  which,  at  the  iiret  view,  seems  liosiile  lo 

of  multiples.    If  water,  for  example,   is  the  supposed  atomic  constitution  of  nui- 

composed  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  ter.     According  to  the   law   of   muhi- 

an  atom  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  every  pies  (see  Chemical  EquivaUnis),  oxygrr. 

compound  of  hydrogen  with  an  additional  m  the  three  oxides  of  lead  is  in  the  nui 

quantity  of  oxygen,  must  contain  2,3,  or  ofl:li|:2;so  that,  if  we  regard  tbr 

more  atoms  ol  oxygen ;  some  multiple  in  protoxide  as  composed  of  one  combiDi^ 

a  word  by  a  whole  number  of  the  quan-  proportion  of  lead  to  one  proportioii  ol' 

tity  of  oxygen  contained  in  water.    It  is  oxygen,  the  second  ^nll  contain  one  pm- 

equally  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  com-  portion  and  a  lialf^  or,  according  to  the 

position  of  water,  tliat  the  weight  of  an  atomic  theory,  one  atom  and  abslf  of  oi- 

atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  heavier  Vfi^en.    Now,  though  the  half  of  a  eout- 

than  an  atom  of  hydrogen.    The  relative  bining  proportion  may  be  admitted,  die 

weight  of  the  atoms  of  other  substances  existence  of  half  an  indivisible  partirlr 

may  be  determined  in  a  similar  maimer,  of  matter  is  inconceivable ;  and  this  dr- 

Thus  an  atom  of  carbon  is  6  times,  an  cumstauce  would  be  fatal  to  the  atoinir 

atom  of  sulphur  16  times,  and  an  atom  of  theory,  were  tliere  not  some  satipAcion 

chlorine  36  times,  heavier  than  an  atom  mode  of  accounting  for  it     Several  ex- 

of  hydrogen ;  and  this  explains  why  they  planations    might    be  brought    fbrwud 

unite  with  one  another  in  the  proportions  One  of  them,  which  has  found  its  aJvo- 

expressed  by  those  numbers.     What  are  cates,  rests  on  the  supposition  that  what 

called  the  proportional  numbers  are,  in  is  called  the  protoxide,  is,  in  rsaliiy,  eoni- 

fiu:t,  nothing  else  but  the  relative  weights  posed  of  one  atom  of  lead  to  two  stonif 

of  atoms.    No  one  can  suppose  that  the  of  oxygen ;  and  that  the  real  protoxide 

laws  of  chemical  union  are  the  effect  of  has  not  yet  been  discovered.    Anothrr 

chance :  there  must   be  some  cause  for  mode  of  accounting  for  the  anomaly  i% 

them  in  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  parti-  by   regarding  the  present   deutoxi<U'  .^« 

cles  of  matter.    This  cause,  as  we  have  coni|>o8ed  of  the  protoxide  and  peruxktt^ 

just  seen,  is  completely  supplied  by  the  combined  with  each  other.  A  third  meth- 

supposed  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  od  is,  by  doubling  both  elements  of  tin* 

which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  the  anomalous  com])Ound,  by  which  the  exMici 

most  beautiful  and    consistent    manner,  ratio  is  presen'ed,  and  tlie  idea  of  the 

So  })erfect,  indeed,  is  the  explanation,  that  fraction  of  an  atom  is  avoided.     Thu<  tfar 

the  existence  of  tht^sc   laws  might  have  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  aiv  c«hii- 

been  predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  atomic  i)osed,  the  tirst,  of  one  proportioii,  or  '^ 

hypothesis  long  before  they  were  actually  of  metal  -|-  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  w^nod. 

discovered  by  analysis.      But  these  are  of  26  of  metal  -|-  <u)  atom  and  a  halfl  cr 

not  the  only  arginnents  which  we  at  pros-  12  of  oxygen  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  tlr 

ent  |)os8ess  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  same  tiling,  of  56,  or  two  atoms  of  iiuo, 

ultimate   indivisible  particles  of  matter,  to  24^  or  three  atoms  of  oxygen.    Tbe^r 

Doctor  Wollaston,  in  his  paper  on  the  obserxations  nrove,  that  the   occunvAcv 

Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere  {PhUo-  of   half  proportions   is  not    incoitfirtfci 

9ovhical  TVansactionSj  1822),  has  defend-  with  the  atomic  constitutiou  of  bnlitf : 

ea  this  side  of  the  question  on  a  new  and  thoy  show  that  the  ditliculty  is  explirabir, 

inde|)endent  principle ;  and  the  proof  he  and  probably  will,  in  the  progress  of  d^ 

has  given  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  cover}',  Ih)  entirely    removed.      In   th*- 

bodies  api>ears  decisive.     Some  chemists,  mean  time,  however,  it  would  be  inooa- 

even  without  expressly  adopting  the  atom-  venient  to  allow  any  speculative  notioa* 

ic  theory  itsi>lf,  have  Ibllowed  Mr.  Dalton  on  the  subject  to   interfere  with  artuii 

in  the  use  of  the  terms  atom  and  atomic  practice  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  at  onrr 

toeif^hty  in  preft*rence  to  proportion^  com-  to  admit  the  occurrence  of  hab*pm(ior- 

hininfc  proportion,  eauivalent,  and  others  tions ;  and,  if  any   one  prefer  the  leiu 

of  a  like   kind.    All  these   appellations,  atom  to  equivalent  or  proporiitmy  he  niuK 

however,    have  tlie   same    significjition ;  submit  to  the  somewhat  jarring  oxprei- 

and,  in  using  the  word  atom^  instead  of  the  sion  of  haff  an  atom,    Mr.  Ualtuii   Mp- 
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lat  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spheri-  altercations  which  took  place  during  lord 

I  has  invented  certain  symbols  to  Amherst's  embassy,  it  was  stated,  on  the 

nt  the  mode  in  wliich  he  conceives  part  of  the  emperor,   that  sir    George 

lay  combine  together.     (See  his  Staunton  hifd  built  himself  a  house  and 

i^item  qf  Chemical  Philosophy,) —  an    aviary.    That  they  were  in  use  in 

are  several  questions  relative  to  England  m  Evelyn's  time,  is  evident  from 

jre  of  atoms,  most  of  which  will,  a  memorandum  entered  in  his  diary,  that 

I,  never  be  decided.    Of  tliis  na-  the  marquis  of  Argvle  took  the  parrots  in 

the  questions  which  relate  to  the  his  aviary  at  Sayes' court  for  owU, — The 
form,  size  and  weight  of  atoms,  canary,  or  singing-bird  aviary,  used  not 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  unfrequently  to  be  formed  in  the  opaque- 
ly differ.  All  that  we  know  with  roofed  green-house  or  conservator}',  bv 
nunty  is,  that  their  weights  do  enclosing  one  or  both  ends  viith  a  parti- 
nd  by  exact  analysis  the  ratios  be-  tion  of  wire,  and  fumbhing  them  with 
them  may  be  detennined.  The  dead  or  living  trees,  or  spray  and  branches 
rs  which  indicate  the  combining  suspended  from  the  roof  for  the  birds  to 
ions  of  bodies,  are,  in  fact,  the  rel-  perch  on.  Such  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
eights  of  tlieir  atoms.  canary,  bullfinch,  linnet,  &c. — ^The  parrot 
,  (See  Pingvin.)  aviary  is  generally  a  building  formed  on 
TEif,  Jane,  a  girted  novelist,  was  purpose,  with  a  glass  roof,  front  and  ends ; 
^.  16, 1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the  with  shades  and  curtains  to  protect  it 

of  Hants,  of  which  parish  her  from  the  sun  and  frost,  and  a  flue  for 

was  rector.    U|)on  his  death,  his  winter  heating.      In  these,  artificial   or 

and    two    daughters   retired    to  dead  trees,  with  glazed  foliage,  are  fixed 

mpton,  and  ultimately,  in  1807,  to  in  the  floor,  and  sometimes  cages  hung 

)n.    During  her  residence  in  the  on  tliem  ;  and  at  other  times  the  birds  al- 

ntioned  place.  Miss  Austen  com-  lowed  to  fly  loose. — ^The  verdant  aviary  is 

he  novels,  which,  for  ease,  nature,  that  in  which,  in  addition  to  houses  for 

omplete  knowledge  of  the  features  the  different  sorts  of  birds,  a  net  or  wire 

distinguish  the  domestic  life  of  curtain  is  thrown  over  the  tops  of  trees, 

nglish    country  geutr}',  are  very  and  8up)X)rted  by  Ught  poets  or  hollow 

esteemed.    The  principal  of  these  rods,  so  as  to  enclose  a  few  poles  or  even 

tions  are  Sense  and  Sensibility ;  acres  of  ground,   and  water  in  various 

ind  Prejudice ;    Mansfield  Park  ;  forms,     [n  this  the  birds  in  fine  weather 

Qina.    Two  more  were  published  sing  on  the  trees,  the  aquatic  birds  sail  on 

er  death,  entitled  Northanger  Al>-  tlic  water,  or  tlic  gold- pheasants  stroll 

id  Persuasion,  which  were,  how-  over  the  lawn ;  and  in  severe  seasons  they 

er  most  early  attempts.    The  ob-  betake   themselves    to    their    respective 

Miss  Austen,  in  all  her  works,  was  houses  or  cages.    Such  an  enclosed  space 

cate  the  su|)eriority  of  sound  prin-  will  of  course  contain  evergreen  as  well 

Dsophisticated  manners,  and  unde-  as  deciduous  trees,  rocks,  reeds,  aquatics, 

rectimde,  to  showy  and  artificial  long  grass  for  larks  and  partridges,  spruce 

ions.  Her  discrimination  was  acute,  firs  for  |)he&sants,  furze-bushes  for  linnets, 

nor  tasv  and  spontaneous,  and  her  &c.    An  aviary,  somewhat  in  this  wa^, 

of  creating  an  interest  in  her  char-  was  formed  by  Catharine  of  Russia,  in 

by  slight  and  reiterated  touches,  tiio  Hennitngc  palace.     These  are  the 

duMury.    This  amiable  and  accom-  only  f«orts  admissible  in  elegant  gardens ; 

lady,  whose  personal  and  mental  since  nothing,  to  one  who  is  not  an  enthu- 

ons  were  of  a  high  order,  died  of  a  siast  in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  can 

,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1817,  in  her  Ik;  more  disagreeable  than  an  apartment 

!Cond  year.  filled  with  the  dirt  and  discordant  music 

.RT.    The  aviary  was  common  to  of  innumerable  birds ;  such,  for  example, 

untry-houaes  of"^  the  Romans,  but  as  the  large  aviary  at  Kew.    Birds  from 

iDcipoJly,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  hot  climates  are  sometimes  kept  in 

for   birds  destined  to    {>e    e^tcn.  hot-houses  among  their  native  plants,  as 

j^-birds,  however,  were  kept  by  the  in  the  large  conservatories  at  Vienna.    In 

18,  Greeks,  and  also  the  Roman?,  this  case,  the  doors  and  openings  for  giv- 

ker-cages ;  and  these  utensils,  no  ing  air  must  be  covered  with  wire  cloth, 

«ave  rise  to  the  large  and  fixed  and  the  number  must  not  be  great,  other- 

lUed  an  aviary ;  but  in  what  coun-  wise  they  will  too  much  disfigure  the 

d  in  what  age,  appears  uncertain,  plants    with  their   excrement. — GaUvna" 

IJ9  highly  prized  m  China.  In  the  ccous  aviary.  At  Chiswick,  portable  net- 
31  • 
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^jfrnaci    i:  ^a  f  -a.vran  te.) 

^/    ^...*^,'^    r-r     5  -Ts:      -^         3.«:l:ze.    (See  HonduroM.] 

«-i^««:     •     ta— ^  "—     ^'     ar        -«•         3ajls^    (See  Cuenzeu) 

—    "  3«.t:iier,  John.     (See  Baner,) 

3  lAa3TE,    Prosper    Brugii it-re   df.  i 

:''*vnt:a  politician  and  man  of  leitpn.  «» 

M  rr:  ic  Rioni,  in  Auver^e,  in  17Sl,acd2 

::jr    r     iir^'^ni.it.nl  truni  an  old  iiublo  Itaiuily.  ('&• 

ii^    r     :*.T  >'apt.>leon,  he  was  appointed  auilJiDr 

.      -1     ti 'iir -'onDcil  of  state.     lie  %va«  iliendcLi 

.....  T^     a»us    -T-    ti  r^     is-  -rUL^pretert  to   Brcssuire ;   9C>nt«*  tii»- 

,^      -'  -^         -~.^ .  -.rr-.;"^.  .    v.ai::     att-r.  wnij  made  prelect  of  the  Wodw, 

X~    ;;ji  a."?--     ■     '*'t  •  "i    ^  TTT  ?-     uxu.  ^ucti^'quently,  of  the  still  tuan  iri- 

^^        ^■..  ^trunz   ioportinent   of  ili*?    Loiiv.     Il» 

— .    .«.-.^«si-.  nttuer  WIS  #ul)-preteci  of  Luxemburg. 

J2«i  iii'  "iiLiwr  huil  been  preferi  of  the  iW- 

T&rrniHui    *{'  Leman.     in    IpOO.  Banuiir 

nttrTTe*!    i  Mi:»  Houdelot,  srandrhikl  (A 

•  'lilt;.   I  riii;«:»:U>t,  celebrated   in  the  Col- 

H«i«i.fi2?  't*Rou>**au.  When  Louis XV III 

^mrrjei:.  aiier  ilie  hundred  days,  Bano'.r 

.-.--.-.-       ^       -a.  -uiu."  iiuo  special  fj%or.     He  mtrirH  ibr 

.  .*.        -•       —  iicmuve   p*^si   of  :ni(i»'rinteudeDt  of  ib^ 

.    = ..  "^      -w-Mi.'.  iiiiirei::   ta.xe£^  liavin;z    been    pren<j*a!v 

uuiie  .'ounselior  of  ^ate.     The  depar- 
uent  ^}t  :he   Puy-ile-Di^me  elected  hio. 
i     '-.    *^-*     ieuuty:ami  he  <iip(^>rTed  the  mioisten 
*?*.,         i,.;.-^    ■....*-! I'll y      u'Loiii:*.     He  retaineti  his  pi wt  until  tiir 
>     =..-  -      :.-.    uio,    .inwTitiiil  ot  Docazes  .q.  v.',  but  wi^Aib- 
-      *.'        -    -  ^  rMcu.    '*equenily   uiaile    peer.      lie    now  voieii 

i...  -.     *:   -     iie    with   riie  nitxierate    pany.  and  o(ip«ni 
.        •_  >    a-i.    ::\riry     several  measures  under  Charles  X,  whif^j 
■  >    I  '[^     wen*  rontrar}-  :o  the  spirit  i»f  the  cljar-.v 
-*  •       ~        -■    :i*^>     T    Hts  speeches  rontaiiud  many  wist'  oh*r- 
I  -•:■:  n*    :t     vaiiiHis      As  soi>n  as  the    Immisi'  of*  <>r 
^    *-:,  :       *.  .      t.-iiv.s  wa.^  niised  m  ihv  thp^iit,  Ilanr: 
■     ^  ^        -     -^  i^ -y^'Mt  as  ininister  to  tin.  I'.iiirt  *«t'Tiir:; 

■■*!i'n.'  in' w:;»  >tiil  ill  il„.  sprini:  111'  I-.i] 
^  •         •.■      *;'     Ml'  jMiujislu'ii.  in  lrO!».  a  Work  i-ii  Fr>!.. 

^  -     .iiiTirup'  in  till!  oiiristivn'i!  rvi.t'.in.  a- 

-  •  *     -•     'ii--:"7      •'>nrnl)ii:.'d   to  the/iu.firt:/)^:^  rj'r,r»:.: 
--      .  ■..■•  IT  i     ^uiie  iniiRtrtant  articles,  as  /V,;>.v.y^.  a;. 

'"»'  BfM.intL     While   pretort    in   tin-  Vn::;-^. 

.•..      v.-  tji'  lvi*:iini«  a.-qwajnttd  with   thr  :-iii..  .- 

••  ^  -     >.    ..    ••   K  iiuiihiinnlela  R.K'ht  jaipult  in.     Hii.::'.: 

*     .'.   "'''■'.''  »■'}   li»*r  lii**  a>s:>:a!u-f*   in  the  ppj.-r:.:;.. 

.    ■■   ■■;;'■"•*•  ''I'll  10  history- of  The  war  in   thrVunir-: 

^       •       ^  ■   t- :■!>  aii.i   to  him' is  as<TilH>,l   the  Mnnalr'^-: 

■  ^  \.  r\  K  .1-  M'lJf'.jHr-     dt    1*1    Ro''ktJn'/u€Uit\    \i':i- 

•^  i-.i.r^  w.'nt  throiurh  s.»veral  e'ditiims.     He  at- 

*    >     ''  ''"iir rilniioili')  1^1 1 V.  loat >  7^f tx/rr  K/rc.'^s:  ■ 

^  ^    ••"      '-■-  ^Y^l  transliiti'd  s«)ini'of  iln»  pniiluci:  "!.* 

.^    ^       ..    >..:.:::  ^chiller.      Hr   sei-nis,    lik«»\vis««,   i.j   i...-. 

-  -        \  '^z-  V-L.^v.  ft^MtrihuU'd  to  Hn»i!lioamU;ni/o:'s  ^.-' 
^     .V    .     ■»      '         '      ■••-  Fninoiist.     In  1^>>1»,  he  puhlL<ht-d  ai= - 

.-■  .     »     X      ti-  -MS  s;iy  on  tliv  irnvenuniiit  .»f  the  cunmiuM-. 

.  -  J-     ■  »^>    ".   -0  whoii  this  cpiestion   was  n;;iiatiii  iiijiin 

.V  '"    ■•■.*  :  ■~  -Martiffnar.     This  (^ssay  s1iow>  a  len  >: 

,     i     .      --,-:?:,-M.     H»*  pt  rtwt  knowltulge of  forx-ipHaws  ailil  sr. 

^  .  ^t>  .;-x-..  ^'ii^  "*a:;uil,  stitutions.     Fnun  l.*''*i4  to  l^s-ii;  apni'iAV. 

^»v..  t.-*^   si.-x*  . '.laid, will  i»^n  octavo  volu:nes  of  hia   iKjttwn  s-i 

^*i»,v  t  :«\ -^ssK^reiiip  of  Duc3  de  Bourgo^nc.     It  comprise;*  a  f* 

k  riod  of  little  more  tliaxi  a  hundnnl  u-ai> 
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18  said  of  Bur^ndy  in  particular,  Naraaqua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
"ork  being  principally  taken  up  with  weatem  coast,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
:e  and  Funders.  It  is  not  of  much  uey  into  die  country  of  the  CafTres.  His 
in  point  of  historical  research,  fol-  woik — Account  of  Travels  into  the  Inte- 
g  oily  the  French  printed  chronicles ;  rior  of  Southern  Africa  f  London,  1801—4 ) 
in  point  of  execution,  it  has  great  — ^eives  a  new  view  or  Southern  Africa 
.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear ;  and  its  inhabitants,  and  remains,  together 
le  author  does  not  add  a  single  re-  with  those  of  Lichtenstein  and  Thomp- 
of  his  own.  This  way  of  writing  son,  the  safest  guide  for  traveUers  in  that 
y,  in  which  he  took  the  old  chroui-  region.  In  18(H,  he  published  his  Obser- 
ir  models,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,was  rations  on  China,  which  excited  so  much 
liing  new  in  France,  and  has  found  interest  in  France  that  the  son  of  the  col- 
on. In  1826,  he  was  elected  mem-  ebrated  orientalist  Dc  Guignes  wrote  a 
r  the  French  academy  in  the  room  particular  treatise  on  it — Observaiums  aur 
size,  and,  in  his  eulogy  on  his  pred-  k3  Voyages  de  Barrow  h  la  Chine.  Two 
>r,  attacked  the  revolution.  He  is  years  nfler,  appeared  his  journey  to  Co- 
ifriting  a  history  of  the  jiarliament  chin-China,  to  which  is  added  an  account 
ris.  of  travels  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
iBSRim  Vase.  (See  Portland  Vase.)  the  Bushwanas,  in  1801 — ^2,  the  farthest 
ftx.  (See  Plant.)  point  to  which  any  European  had  pene- 
kb^Marbois.  (See  Marbois.)  trated  in  Africa  from  the  soutli.  Malte- 
&OZSI.  (See  Baroccio.)  Brun  translated  the  whole  into  French  in 
uu>w,  John,  member  of  the  royal  1807.  In  this  year,  Barrow  published 
y  of  London,  and  secretary  of  the  Memoirs  of  lord  Macarmey  ;  but  these 
ahy,  from  his  youth  has  been  de-  are  considered  to  be  much  biased  by 

to  the  study  of  geography,  mathe-  personal  friendship.    The  most  elaborate 

I  and  astronomy.     From   1786  to  work  which  he  has  published  is  his  His- 

he  taueht  astronomy  at  Greenwich,  torical  Account  of  Voyages  into  the  Arc- 

I  knd  Macartney,  in  1792,  went  on  tic  Regions  (London,  181B).  Having  been, 
mous  embassy  to  China,  he  took  for  a  number  of  years,  under-secretary  to 
Harrow  with  him  as  his  |)rivate  sec-  the  admiralty,  he  has  been  able  to  do  a 
,  and  sir  George  Staunton  (q.  v.)  as  great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  geog- 
ary  of  legation.    These  gentlemen,  raphy  and  nattiral  history.    No  scientinc 

II  as  Macartney's  other  companions  expedition,  foi;  about  twenty  years,  has 
ierson.  Holmes  and  Alexander —  been  undertaken  from  England  for  which 
published,  in  a  separate  work,  an  he  has  not  made  the  plan,  or  selected  the 
Dt  of  what  he  had  seen.  Barrow's  persons,  or  prepared  questions  to  deter- 
most  satisfactory.      He  describes,  mine  the  {>oints  to  which  their  activity 

ely,  Cochin-China,  whither  he  had  should  be  directed.  Parry,  Roes,  Bucfaan, 
while  the  other  meml)ers  of  the  em-  Franklin,  Richardson,  &c.,  have  benefit- 
remained  with  the  Chinese  court  in  ed  by  his  instructions.  lie  is  a  member 
lantchoo  country.  Soon  afler  his  of  most  geographical  societies,  and  his 
I  to  Europe,  ho  published,  in  1794,  corresnomience  extends  over  the  globe. 
pCions  of  various  sorts  of  pocket-  May  24, 18^30,  he  proposed,  in  the  Ra- 
stuaes  of  mathematical  instruments,  leigh  traveller's  club,  the  foundation  of  a 
lich  he  had  already  collected  mate-  geographical  society,  such  as  had  already 
duriDg  his  residence  in  Oxford  been  formed  by  Malte-Brun,  Eyri^ 
3re«nwich.  The  fame  of  Mungo  &c.,  in  Paris,  and  by  Ritter  and  Berg- 
(q.  ▼•)  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  bans,  in  Berlin.  July  16,  the  society 
in  Anica ;  and  he  wished  to  pene-  was  instituted ;  and  Barrow,  its  vice-presi- 
into  the  interior  of  this  contuient  dent,  is  tlie  soul  of  it 
the  south.  He  travelled  through  Barth,  Jean.  (See  Baeri.) 
men  of  Karroo,  and  through  the  Barth^lemt  and  M^ry  ;  two  French 
ttki  cbuns  of  Zwartberg  and  Nieu-  poets,  who  have  cooi)erated  in  their  pro- 
,  and  at  last  arrived  at  tlie  village  of  auctions,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
•Reynet,  where  he  joined  a  mission  Both  were  liom  towards  the  end  of  the 
w  Caifre  chiefs.  He  penetrated  to  last  century,  at  Marseilles.  Their  educa- 
oeowberg,  and  made  himself  ac-  tion  was  almost  monastic.  The  authore 
tod  with  the  Hottentots,  Caffres,  of  Rotne  h  Paris  learned  Greek  and  Lat- 
16  wild  Buflhmen.  Having  returned  in  in  the  school  of  the  fathers  of  the  ore- 
le  TowDy  be  went,  without  any  com-  tory  {phres  de  roratoire).  In  their  fifleentli 
I  or  nnrant,  into  the  territory  of  year,  when  they  left  this  school,  they 
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could  read  Homer  and  Virgil ;  but  Racine  T^embkmt,  prices d'appuif  banmM^^pmieatn, 

and  Voltaire    were  unknown  to  them,  f^^'j^ l^ cenntrtou par noM likefiH, 

They  studied  witli  zeal  to  supply  the  de-  y^,;^?!!^  i£.C5^^ 

v;."'.  ^,    .        J       ^••■^V      1  ono  *'  *  ^f^f  pour  aataxrt  a  pour  crmmme  hij 

tciencies  m  theu*  education.    In  1823,  '^         ^         ^ 

shortly  before  the  campaign  in  Spain,  But  neither  his  hnrmonioiis  TeiMi 

they  went  to  the  capimt.    The  political  Merilhou's  eloquent  defence,  oouU 

struggle  had  ended  favorably  for  the  ul-  the  poet :    be   was  sentenced   to 

tras ;  and  the  vanquished  revenged  theni-  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  psy  a 

selves  by  speeches  in  the  chambeis,  and  of  1000  francs.    In  the  next  year,  be  ti 

sarcastic  atuicks  in  tlie  journals.  The  poet-  M^ry  published,  together,  another  Hd 

ical  twins  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time,  Waiaioo  au  GMrou  Bounmoni^  and  Bv- 

aiid  their  satire,  though  more  sportive  than  th^lemy  alone  produced  a  leas  spiiiiui 

bitter,  assailed  individuals  by  name.  The  Satyre  Politique,    Both  took  an  adifv 

Sidi€nnes,  ihpitrea-Satyrts  ntrh  dix-neuvi-  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.     Uham- 

erne  SiMe  (1825),  addressed  to  Sidi  Mo-  rectiouy  a  triumphal  song,  was  finiiW 

hammed,  ainbassatlor  of  the  bey  of  Tu-  within  a  few  days  afler.     Bottb^lemy  »- 

nis,  who  WHS  present  at  the  coronation  of  ceived  a  pension  from  the  new  goven- 

Charles  X,  were  not  received  with  undi-  ment,  which,  however,  he  eoon  gaie  oy^ 

vided  applause.     They  long  sought  in  as  subjecting  him  to  unpksaflani  rettninL 

vain  for  a  publisiier ;  and  for  their  next  His  latest  poems  are  Douxe  Jaum^dtk 

satire,  La  tliMiade,  tliey  were 'offered  JR^ro/ufion,  which  have  appeared  in  nom- 

only  100  francs.    They  therefore  printed  bcrs,  since  March,  1832.     The  Twdte 

it  at  their  own  expense,  and  sold  sixteen  Days  begin  with  June  20,  1789  (the 

editions,   amounting   to    50,000    copies,  in  tlie  tennis  court  at  Versailies),  and 

From  1825  to  1828,  appeared  Les  Ji-  with  the  18th  of  Bnimaire.    The  |i 

ntites ;  Rome  d  Paris ;  La  Peynmneide ;  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  ■  cntilki 

La  Corhiereide ;   Le  Congris  de»  Minis-  Le  Ptupte-RoL    Tto  periodical  ASnMi 

ires ;  Une  Soirie  chez  Peyronnei ;  and  La  which  was  received  with  much  approba- 

Censure.    Four  davs  betbre  the  disaolu-  tion,  came  to  an  end  on  April  1, 189; 

tion  of  Villcle's  cabinet,  the  midieux  aux  and  Barthelemy  returned  to  MaririliM 

Minislres  appeared.     Under    Martignac  The  Shn^sis  was  written  in  ver 

the  satiriitts  found  little  matter  for  their  enilly  of  a  satirical  character,  and 

lasli.    Wiih  \apoieon  en  Egypte  (1828),  of  the  persons  and  events  of  the 

they  enton\l  a  new  field,  aiul  gave  to  Mery  isnowa  librarian  in  ^larseilles.  lie 

French   HtoRitiirc    the    most    successful  agisted  his  friend  in  editing  the  Annefu. 

pi>ein  in  the  historical  style  which  it  yet  Men*  has  WTitten  two  novefs — Le  Bamad 

posst^ssos.      While  Men-  niaile  a  jouniey  f'erl  (which  reminds  the  reader  of  Virttr 

to  Im^eco,  Rariheleniy  went  to  Vienna  to  Huso's  Dtmier  Jours  d*un  Coru/amnfUaai) 

otfer  thi^  {H>oin  to  the  duke  of  Reichstoilt,  L\isstissinat  (Paris,  18!£),  a  dnuiiatic  pir^ 

but  could  not  suooetMl  in  ct'tting  acoi^ss  to  turv  of  the  roynliitt  reaction  in  the  foadi 

the  young  ilukt\     A tU^r  his  return,  he  de-  of  France,  in  "it'lo.     A  complete  coUfV- 

sorilxHl  t!io  histor\'  of  this  unsurcesstui  tion  of  the  works  of  both  has  latelv  bea 

attempt,  and  the  tWlinf^  which  agitated  publisheil   in   Paris,   under  the  tnle  of 

his  soul  wlum  he  saw  the  nriiioo  in  the  G^urres  de  Barihilemy  et  mHery^  with  tf 

thontn\inhis}HvmZK /T/^atrrf/oTnffK.oti  introduction  by  Rev  baud.     The  novnaiv 

Souratirs  de  i'iennf.    The  pt'^lice  imme-  in  this  edition  are  mserable. 
diaiely  laid  hands  on  it:  Inif  an  edition,        Hasar.    (See  Bazar,) 
puMishtM   in    Bmssels,  wiiich    supplied        Bass-Wood.     (See  /«iine.) 
s^^nie  pa;«;ap^s  oniittcti  in  the  edition  of         Bath,  Earl  or.     (See  Ptdteney,  IFi-      » 

Paris,  g\M  into  oircu-ation  U'tore  the  local  Ham,) 

nrv^stviirion  oC  tho  iHX»t  and  the  printer        Bath  Metal.    tSceCppaer.) 
boj^:;.     On  Uio  trial,  Ruthelemy  reail  a        B\t.    \i?ee  LaureL) 
doiVnre  in  verso,  in  which,  prwis*^l\-  a        Bay.xham,   AVdIiain,  surgeon*  fOD  •'      i 

vimr  lvti»ro  tho  dooisivo  days  of  July,  1 S30.  d^K-tor  John  Baynham.  of  Caroltne  oooa-      5 

he  says,  wiih  bii:or  san*as:n,  lUct  i\y\iT'  ty,  Virginia,  was  lK>m  in  December,  1749^       < 

twn  years  of  tramiui II ity  had  given  stahil-  To  complete  his  education,  he  wwi  »      5 

ity  to  tho  monarchy,  and  that  nothing  was  London,  in  17t%K  where  he  entered  v 

to  U^  tl*an\l  at  a  time  when  the  nation  a    student    at    St.    Thotnas**    tKMpBL       1 

wa3  tranquilli/t\1,  and  tho  king  without  Here  he  devoted  himself  partinikrtT  » 

suspicion.  the  study  of  anatomy  and  snrgery^'mi 

Oh/  ..'^  i<ms  $,-<  y\.ixrs    Cc.*>»ts  t»^-:«,-«5.  »on  acquired  great  profieiencj  in  boA 

lir.'4/  '  .Wn  S'ts,'%:tr  its  :fV9pfiti  pmAsif^s.  ^kCit  depaitmenBi.     In  177V»  he  WW  c» 
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oyed,  by  the  proiesBor  of  anatomy  at  formation  will  be  given  under  the  beads 

unbndse,  to  diaaect  and  prepare  tlie  sub-  ATdh^Hands,  Lipoid,  King  qf  Belgium^ 

ct8  fi>r  his  lectures,  and  continued  to  as-  and    London    CSmferenees.     It    is    one 

It  bim  in  this  manner  for  several  winters,  of  the  striking  events  of  an  afo  of  a 

■cdttDg^  during  the  remaining  part  of  most  peculiar  character,  that  while  an 

e  year,  very  profitaMy,  at  Margate.    He  oppreraed  people  on  the  Vistula,  which, 

kerwards  returned  to  London,  and  be-  from  the  beginninff  of  modem    Euro- 

jne  assifltant  demonstrator  to  Mr.  Else,  pean  history,  had  formed  a  distinct  na- 

ofeasor  of  anatomy  in  St  Thomas's  tion,  was  suffered  to  be  ground  to  the 

^Mtal.     June  7,  1781,  Mr.  Baynham  dust  in  its   struggle  to  regain  the   in- 

IB  made  a  member  of  the  company  of  dependence  which  force  SQd  fraud  had 

igBODB  of  London  (which  is  to  the  sur-  wrung  from  it — it  is  strange,  we  say,  that, 

on  what  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  while  such  a  people  was  sinking,  unaid- 

to  the  physician),  and  commenced  the  ed,  like  a  hero  covered  vnth  wounds,  yet 

■otice  of  surgery  in  that  city,  in  which  sword  in  hand,  against  the  universal  feel- 

I  eoDtioued  for  several  yean.    Having  iug  and  interest  of  Euro|)e,  and  against 

lided  sixteen  years  in  England,  he  re-  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 

rued  to  his  native  countr}',  and  settled  — at  this  yery  time,  a  population  on  thR 

EwwT,  where  be  acquired  extensive  Meuse  and  Scheldt,  which  had  no  pecu- 

putadon,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  the  liar  history  or  language,  which    never 

r^B  towns,  and  sometimes  even  into  formed  a  distinct  nation,  and  had  notliing 

ber  states.    There  is  scarcely  any  diffi-  in  its  natural  situation  to  give  it  sucK  a 

lit  operation  in  sursery  which  he  did  character,  which    liad  been   prospering 

t  perform,  and  with  almost  invariable  under  a  constitutional  government  and  a 

eesH.    As  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Baynham  conscientious  king,  has  been  raised  to  the 

id  probably  no  superior ;  as  an  anatomist,  rank  of  an  independent  state ;  and,  in  the 

I  certainly  was  unsurpassed.    He  like-  face  of  the  fundamental  treaties  of  the 

iae  obtained  jBpreat  emmence  as  a  physi-  European  powera,  from  the  fear  of  a  gen- 

uu    Whilst  m  Britain,  he  was,  unnues-  eral  war,  Belgium,  a  district  originally 

mably  the  best  practical  anatomist  there,  belonging  to  Germany,  then  united  with 

jng  lurivalled  in  the  dissecting-room,  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  and  with  Bur- 

B  continued  practising  in  Essex  county  gundy,  afterwurds  separated  from  them 

itil  hia  death,  which  occurred  on  the  and  belonging  to  Spam,  then  to  France, 

h  of  December,  1814,  in  the  sixty-sixth  -Austria   and    Holland,  at  length,  for  a 

«r  of  his  axe.  few  years,  to  France  alone,  and,  at  last,  to 

Bkar  and  Bull.  (See  the  article  Slock-  Holland  alone,  after   having  invariably 

tdkange.)  been  the  prey  of  foreign  arms,  and  ac- 

BsBCB  Drop.    (See  Cancer  Boot.)  quired,  through  French  conquests,  the 

Bbhbmoth.    (See  Hijppopotamvs.)  German  province  of  Liege  (q.  v.),  has,  at 

Belbium,  since  1830.    When  we  re-  length,  become,  in  conseauence  of  a  rev- 

TBd  from  the  article  JVeOurlanda  f  tlie  olution,  and  by  means  or  sixty  and  more 

of  th( 


BdghuHf  in  the  Appendix  to  the  protocols  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 

Deluding  volume,  we  ho|)ed  to  be  able  five  great  powere  of  Europe,  a  separate 

ghre  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  state ;  and  the  Letto-Germanic^  Wallonic, 

9  diBpute   between  Holland  and  this  Flemish,  German,  Dutch   and    French 

w  kingdom ;  but  the  difficulties  be-  population,  which  is  as  heterogeneous  as 

ecn  the  two  powers  are  not  yet  adjust-  its  dialects,  its  laws,  and  its  successive 

.     Ab  the  Belgic  revolution,  however,  rulers,  has  received  a  separate  constitu- 

Bn  event  of  great  interest,  and  by  many  tion,  a  German  kin^,  and  the  guarantee 

t  imperfectly  understodcl,  we  shall  now  of  French  protection.     It  is  promised 

re  an  account  of  it  down  to  tlie  latest  neqictual  [>^e  or  neutralitv,  while  war 

Smnation  received.     The  statements,  hangs  over  it  like  the  suspended  sword  of 

6r  B8  to  March,  1832,  are  taken  from  Damocles.    This  independence — if  such 

B  article  Bdgium^  in  the  new  supple-  it  may  be  called — ^is  burthened  with  an  old 

ant  to  the  German  ConvtrsaUonM-Lexi-  and  new  public  debt,  and  a  deficit  in  the 

H  (Converaations  Lexicon  of  th«  latest  veiy  cradle  of  its  national  existence,  and 

r«olB  and  Literature,   I^ifHic,  1832) ;  has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 

d  tbe  degree  of  confidence  which  tliey  mart  of  its  industry,  and  its  channels  of 

BBTve  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  export    This  state  of  things  is  the  result 

iBliiywithwIiicnthatarticleisdrawnup.  of  powerful  causes,  at   work  in  other 

Bit  BOOM  future  period,  a  supplement  to  parts  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  total  differ- 

ii  wovk  Bbould  lie  publishai,  more  in-  ence  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and 
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18  •upported  by  one  half  of  Europe,  while    French,  though  far  b^iod  them  io 


fierted  from  fielgium  itself,  that  more  than  larly  when  proceeding  from  two  

half  of  the  four  millions  of  Belgians  bit-  of  Dutch,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 

reriy  regret  the  separation  fix>m  Holland,  measures  of  king  William  and  hb  mini- 

Before  we  describe  the  events  which  led  ters,  (or  blending  the  two  disoorduil  DM** 

to  the    present    result,  we    must   take  es  into  one,  by  making  the  Dutch  \m- 

a  rapid  view  of  the  former  position  of  guace  general  in  the  country,  end  the  eft* 

Belgium,  witfi  regard  to  HoUand.-  The  cial  language.    It  was  not  to  be  auppond 

Southern  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  and  that  the  i^lgians  wouki  willingly  i  ' 

the  Northern  Netherlands,  or  Holland,  this,  as  the  language  of  a  man  is  his 

were  united  into  one  political  body  bv  the  being ;   yet,  on  the  other  faeDd,  it 

congress  of  Vienna  (q.  v.),  in  lol4  and  natural  that  the  government  eboukl 

1815,  with  the  view  of  giving  Germany  to  introduce  more  uniformity  and  Mroaf- 

more  security  against  France,  and  in  con-  er  national  ties ;  and  they  coukl  baidJy  ir 

aideration  oi  the  union  which  had  for-  expected  to  make  the  French  the  earn- 

merly  existed  between  all  the  provinces  mon  language,  as  the  Dutch  formed  the 

of  tlie  Netherlands ;  perhaps,  also,  in  some  nucleus  of  the  nation,  from  whom  the  po> 

measure,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  litical  institutions  of  the  country  caaie,ai 

l>oth  parties.    The  consent  of  the  South-  the  result  of  a  long  and  clorioua  hieionr^ 

ero  Netherlands  was    not    asked :    the  not  to  mentk>n  that  the  king  himself  m  a 

great  powers  disposed  of  them  as  of  oth-  native  Dutchnum.    The  kmg,  howem. 

er  conquered    provinces   and    districts,  revoked  the  decrees  which  bad  gina 

But  there  are  hardly  two  nations  of  Eu-  such  offence  to  the  Belgian«it  end  etfB 
rope  more  unlike  than  the  people  of  the 

Southern  Netherlands  and  of  Holland---       f  Though  it  mi^t  be  lappoted  aelf-cridcM  a^ 

in  religion,  language,  manners,  domestic  language  and  religioo  must  W  the  dearest  posMs* 

customs,  and  interests.    Politicians,  who  J>om  «»  «very  man,  we  find  m>  many  etteaipto,  is 

were  well  acquainted  with  both  parties,  tastory  onihepartofgovernmeiiu.iomake^ 

a.id  weU  dis^Ud  towards.  them,*d:;re-  li^^^irgS^^al^^pSS;^^^^^^ 

cated  the  idea  of  their  umon,  but  to  no  cree  io  Pnusia,  of  Dec.  25,  1992,  dkiatcd  bv  a 

purpose.*     England  was  decidedly  in  &-  spirit  of  true  wisdom.    It  may  be  ibosd  ia  'tfe 

vor  of   it     Four  millions  of  Catholics,  Annals  of  ihe  Prussian  Popular  School  S\9un 

chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  man-  ^i'i'J"'  ^7^'"'  ]^K  Ai  ^^-  ^*^  *'"*'  •' 

r    ^^         '  '.^       •.!    .  'ii-  shduld   mention    that  iho   Pru<«sian    rovemnMct 

Ufactures,  were  umteH  v^lUi  two  millions  ^^^s  care  to  Germanize,  as  rapid??as^a«a  -tf 

of  C  alvinists,  in  the  Dutch  sense  of  the  permit,  those  districts  which  speak' laimuc;:«»te 

word,  esM^ntiallv  conimercial  in  their  pur-  either  never  arrived  at  any  literary  culiivauoa.  or 

suits  and  dis|>oeition8, 8|M^akiug  a  different  ^^  "o^  spoken  only  bv  small  commtmities.  unA 

hmifuagts   and   one   which   had    always  ^erefore,  serve  only  as  barriers  to  the  sprcaHud 

u4a£jKr«.ahleto,heBelgiau.    Tliy  SoT^i'uf  ri'^S  c„r.'Ji?v1p^T.'S 

wore  to  have  oni^  constitution,  one  legis-  ferent  lailgua;^  from  the  surround'iivr^eopie.  iai 

laturo,  one  exiTiitive.     But  the  agricul-  thus  separates  itself  from  the  great  current  of  rit- 

tural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Bel-  >l>Miion.  while  it  is  incapable'  of  faa\-ing  a  bien- 

gium  wore  si>  opposed  to  die  commercial  *"^  ^"'*  intellectual  dcvelopcment  of  its  ova.  m 

r  .        ^      i».i     i\  .  I    .1    *         «.        1-   I  ^"a*  the  case  with  some  Bohemian  comarawut*. 

intort»st8  of  the  Dutch,  that  measures  high-  but  a  short  time  since,  in  the  mark^SfSSSri. 

ly  aocoptnble  to  the  one  wore  often  odious  bur^.  they  are  liable,  as  many  remarkable  * 

to  tlio  othur.     Yet  this  diversity  of  inter-  stances  sliow,  to  suffer  a  complete  menu!  Aagm- 

est  seein8  to  hnvo  been  bv  no 'means  so  i'?":    Thcpassa^  of  the  decree  of  the  Vnsmm 

gix^at  a  cause  of  disagroiMiient  as  the  dif-  ;:L^":'!l"?(^^™^?  V"  ^"  >  •  '""J^  ^"^ 

?  ...  ^    1-   •  11  Eration  ot  the  Uerman  lanpuacre.  it  is  first  mwm- 

lon>noo  ot  laiigungt%  n^li^on  and  charac-  Jarv  that  we  percdve  clelriv  what  we^riA.  m 

tor.       rho   pnnid   and   nch  Belgians,  in  shouldwish,  in  thb  respect,  namely,  wheckert*;* 

language    and   manners   rcsembUng   the  to  diffuse  a  ^neral  knowledge  of  *Germaa  aaraf 

the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  or  to  Gc^ 

*  Nielmhr,   the  historian  of  Rome,  who  was  manize  the  u-hole  people  by  degrees,  indeed.!^ 

well  act]iiAiut(sl  \%ith  the  ctniivtry  ami  people,  imperceptibly,  vet.  neverthieless.  as  ctmnleirirtt 

havin^c  livetl  some  time  there  in  the  service  of  the  m^ible.     In  the  opinion  of  this  depailmtuLfc 

Vrus«ian   gxnernincnt.  ^as  of  opinion   that  the  first  only  is  necessary.  ad«-isable  andpradirdbk. 

t«o  ixtrtions.  if  unitctl  at  all  under  one  kin<r.  ought,  the  second  injudicious  and  impracticaMe.    b  «> 

At  least,  to  ha\c  st'imrate  constitutions  and  le^s-  der  to  l>e  a  j^ood  subiect,  and  to  participttle  aik 

laturrs,  like  Norx»a\'  and  Swotlen.     As  carlv^  as  benefits  of  the  institutiotu  of  the  state,  it  is,  ia- 

liMi    ^.^  hearil  hin  preilict  a  violent  separa-  deed,  desirable  and  neeessarv  for  the  Pdics  iv 

tkey  should  understaad  the  Ungoage  of  iksU^ 
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ed  the  aboKtion  of  the  phikMc^h-  ed.    This  was  the  first  ostensible  cause 

wUege  at  Louvain— «n  iiistitution  of  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  which 

ed  ^  with  the  best  mtentions,   but  continually  increased.    Hence  the  Belgic 

ablinc-biock    to    the   majority    of  opposition  waged  a  continual  war  against 

!athouc  clergy  of  Belgium,    who  the  adminisnnation,  perhaps  so  much  the 

ht  the  li^t  of  science  incompad-  more  violent  as  they  had  been  obli^sd  to 

ith  the  objects  at  what  they  aimed,  observe  a  deathlike  silence  under  Napo- 

iia  measure  did  not  satisfy  the  Bel-  Icon's  government.    The  liberals,  unitui^ 

;  the  great  body  of  them  hated  the  with  the  uhramontane  party,  demanded, 

L  08  Protestants,  while  t^jose  who  under  pretext  of  freedom  of  education, 

iC  care  for  religious  distinctions  were  the  continuation  or  restoration    of  the 

y  hostile,  because  the  Dutch,  as  CathoIiccollege8,yet  on  the  old  Jesuitical 

mought,  were  preferred  to  them,  plan,  for  which  reason  the  clergy,  who 

it  happened  that  the  modem  party  were  highly  influential  With  the  lower 

snb,  and  the  ultra-Catholic  party  classes,  joined  with  tlie  liberals  in  the  dc- 

)  bad  already  successfully  opposed  mand  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  juries, 

forma  of  Joseph  II),  united— strange  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.    I^ws 

lay  seem — in  order  to  oppose  the  had  been  passed,  respecting  the  schools, 

Protestant    government,  as  they  which  limited  the  right  of  instruction,  so 

it  ^though  no  Catholic  was  ever  that  the  government  could  exercise  a  su- 

»d  m  his  religious  rights),  in  the  pervision  as  to  the  competency  of  the 

ten,  periodicals,  and  by  petitions,  teachers.    The  clergy  hated  this  restric- 

I  mingled  spirit  of  republicanism  tion,  as  it  deprived  them  of  the  sole  manage- 

Itramontanism ;  so  that  foreign  ob-  nient  and  direction ;  so  that  the  Catholic 

B  were  often  struck  with  the  tone  clergy  in  Belgium  demanded  for  tlie  peo- 

ir  newspapers  as  sinpjlariy  inpon-  pie  the  sume  thiu^  which  it  denied,  at 

.    The  feeling  of  grievances  now  that  very  time,  to  the  liberals  in  France, 

if^ied  by  far  the  consciousness  of  The  opposition  had  become  so  violent, 

Bges  secured  to  the  Belgians  by  the  and  not  unfrequently,  as  respected  the 

union.    One  great  complaint  had  tone  of  the  ncw8])a|)ers,  so  revolutionaiy, 

I  been  that  the  Belgian  deputies  that  the  government  thought  itself  oblig- 

dly  had  actually  rejected  tlie  consti-  ed,  towards  the  end  nf  1829^  to  resolve 

which  gave  to  tlie  Dutch  provinces,  upon  a  firm  resistance,  having  tried  in 

1  much  inferior  in  area  and  popu-  vain  to  allay  the  spirit  of  op|)osition  by 

au  equal  number  of  representa-  various  concessions.    Those  officers  who, 

1  the  states-general  with  the  Belri-  in    the    house  of  deputies,    had    voted 

r  which  reason  the  majority  of  the  against  the  budget,  lost  their  offices  and 

D  notables  rejected  it;  but,  as  tlie  pensions;  and  a  prosecution  for  treason  was 

of  the  memliers  not  present  were  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  De  Potter's 

d  as  ayes,  the  new  constitution  was,  private  correspondence.    During  the  next 

beteflB,  declared  to  have  been  adopt-  session  of  the  states-general,  964  petitions 

d  aovenunent,  and  be  able  to  make  them-  livation  of  an  inrli\-i<lual  end  of  a  nation  ran  only 

uBderstood  in  the  some ;  but  it  is  not  ne-  be  eflfectcd  through  the  vernacular  tongue.    Tfaie 

that  tbey  abould,  therefore,  give  up  their  language  in  whirh  a  man  thinks,  is  the  most  prop- 

I  tongne,  or  treat  it  as  secondary*.    Hie  cr  and  powerful  element  of  hist  improvement :  he 

Ige  of  two  languages  is  not  a  disadvau-  may  have  Iranied  a  ^oal  <lcu1  in  foreign  Ian- 

It,  00  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as  gunges  ;  but  that  which  he  actually  knows  and  un- 

utage,  at  it  is  generally  connected  with  derstnnds,  he  know ;s  and  undenitands  only  in  one 

venatility  of  the  mental  powers,  and  a  language,  namely,  in  that  in  which  he  thinks,  ihere- 

r«r  of  perception.    But,  even  if  it  furc  general!;^  in' his  vernacular  tongue.    To  take 

coBsidered    uesiral>Ic    to    limit,    by  from  him   this,  and   to   force  ui>on  him  anoth- 

:,  the  Qse  of  the   Polish  languogc,  and  or,  would  be  a  preposlerous  mode  of  promoliug 

»  dcoatioiialize   the    people,    yet    every  the  improvement  even   nf  an  individual ;  how 

lep   towards  the  extirpation  o'f  the   Ian-  much  more  unsuitable   is    it  to  l>e  applied  to 

woald  only  tnid  to  oefeat    tlie    object,  a  whole  nation!  even  if  the  latter  had  not  so 

be  religioD  and    huiEuagc    of  a    nation  rich,  independently  di'vclopetl  ai>d  grammatically 

r  feefiags  and  thougnts  are  intrrwovcn.  }H;rfcct  a  language  as  the  Polish.   If  it  is  truly  de- 

•nmcat  which  acknowledges,  values  and  sirable  to  aicfin  the  cultivation  of  the  Polish  na- 

I  ibese,  may  be  sure  to  gam  the  hearts  of  lion,  this  will  always  l>e  done  moM  certainly  by 

jeets;  bat  one  which  slights  or  attacks  means  of  their  own  lnngua|^;  and  tlie  interest 

BobiUen  or  dishonors  the   people,  and  of  government  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  if 

diilojal  and  bad  subjects.    But  those  who  the  German  language  is  intromiced  into  every 

ak  that  it  would  materially  contribute  to  the  Polish  school  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction, 

lioa  of  the  Polish  nation  to  be  Germanized,  and  care  is  taken  that  children  arc  well  versed  in 

is  laagaage,  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  cal-  it  before  they  leave  the  school " 
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remained  unnoticed ;  and  the  new  law  the  Haffue,  with  which  the  Belgwni  mn 

of  the  press,  havioff  undergone  a  slight  much  dissatisfied.    5.  The   introducoai 

modification,  was  adopted,  May  21,  iSo.  of  juries  in  criminal  caaes,  in  triak  for  po- 

(Hco  JInMtr  Word  on  the  Belgian-Dutck  litical  ofiencea,  and  for  oflfencea  a|tani 

QuMfion  (January,  1832,  Hamburg,  by  a  the  liberty  of  the  press.      The  trial  by 

minister  of  8tatc,  m  German),  intended  to  jury  had  been  abolished  in  1814 ;  aiid,ii 

prove  the  necessity  of  ac|>anition ;  also  the  states-general  of  1828,  it  had  been  ir- 

count  Ilogondorp's  Separation  dt  la  Hoi-  jected,  as  far  as  respected  criminal  cmol 

knuie  et  de  la  Belgiqui^  of  Oct.  22, 1830.)  by  a  majority  of  sixty-six  to  thiny«on?; 

We  may  learn  tlie  grievances  of  the  Bel-  and  in  trials  for  oflences  against  the  pR» 

giaiiH  from  the  address  sent  in  by  the  by  a  majority  of  fifty-f>cven  to  forty  (tlwr 

rity  of  Mons.    it  contains  fifteen  of  them :  majorities  included  Belgians).  6.  A  refv- 

I .  It  <lemands  the  resi)oiisibility  of  minis-  ion  of  the  laws  respecting  the  press,  in  onkr 

tens  which,  by  tlie  tenns  of  tiie  constitu-  to  bring  them  into  accordance  with  aitirlr 

tion,  was  to  bo  established  by  a  law.    2.  227  of  the  fundamental  law.     It  senM 

LilM^rty  to  usf^  in  legal  and  other  instni-  that  a  mitigation  of  the  fines  and  ocbs 

nuMits,  the  French  lunguagc  as  the  lau-  punishments  for  abuses  of  the  preai,  w» 

guage  of  the  country'.  3.  A  more  proper-  demanded,  which  did  not,  howercr,  nk^ 

tionnte  distribution  of  ofiSces  and  appoint-  place  until  March  21, 1829.     7.  A  law  fa 

mcnts  among  the   Belgians  and  Dutch.  establii«hing  a  system  of  education,  which 

The  ctpiulity  dcsinnl  had   reference  to  thus  for  hiul  been  regulated  merely  by  «- 

rabiuet    ofiioes,  and,  in    general,  tliom  dinances  of  the  government.   The'clenr, 

coniiectoil  witli  the  higher  branches  of  irritate<i    by  the    establishment   of  ut 

the  administration,  because,  as  to  the  offices  philosophical  college  at  Louvain,  whieh 

in  tlie  provinces  and  conmiunes,  there  had  taken  tlie  place  of  the  sinalier  seoi- 

was  no  rrason  for  complaint     But,  in  naries  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  had 

l>ctolMT,  18^10,  of  six  nunisteiv  actually  promoted  the  institution  of  a  number  «f 

ill  |Mii«et«ion  of  porttftuUUs^  four  were  private  schools,  of  which,  howei'er,  the 

Hutch  aikl  two  IWlgians.    Also  the  chief  greater  part  were  pretty  obviously  under 

places  in  the  curious  de|Hirtment^  partic-  the    influence   of  the  *  Jc^suits.    '  mica, 

ularly  tlHKH>  of  war,  the  navy,  and  the  therefore,  tliese  were  also  closed  by  ifar 

finances,  wen*  giMierally  in  tlie  hands  of  govern  ment,  the  Catholics,  who  saw  ia 

Ihitehmoii :  for  which  the  rea:>on   given  this  measure  only  a  political  niovemoi 

wns  that  theit^  \^-a:«  not  n  sutfieient  num-  of  the  Protestants  demanded  the  removil 

U»r  oC  iH»rii»>iis  anioiii;  the  lielcians  qunii-  of  resiraiiiw  on  instruction,  and,  as  *f 

tu\{  tor  tluvs<*  t>tfioes,  owiii;:  to  their  tor-  have  alrvaily  said,  the  liln^rals  niaiie  cons- 

iiuT  situation  under  the  FriMieh  ffin-eni-  nion  cause  with  ilieni.   ThesH»  two  \mntes 

inent,  in  wliieh  few  lU'lcians  had  op(Ktr-  soon   U'caiiie   united   also    on   all    oibfr 

tUMir\    to    Uvonie  aequainted   with   the  [KtintiMhouchtheyhad  loiicapiiearedtobr 

duiirs  ot'iho  nuvt  iiu[vrt:uit  otVuvs.  while  irreeoneilaWe enemies.     t»I  A  law  to  atek 

the  Ihitoh  had  eoiuiiiued  ahiux«t  laiinter-  the  questions  of  eoiii|)etencv  between  tbe 

nipusily  under  iheir  own  otfioers:  but  \\  courts  and  the  de}  tart  mentsof  the  ad  niifi- 

nius;   Iv  allowiM   that   in   the  war  de-  istnuion.      1^    Diminution    of  the  tair^^ 

(Kirtiueut  At  legist  the  Itelfians  wcn^  prot*-  Most  of  the  ci:i<»s  conipiain«Hl  paniruhrh 

i\b\\  capable  of  tiinushinjr  as  well  quali-  of  ilie  tax  on  slausrhterin^r.     MonA  witi 

i\K\l  otVicers  as  the  l>uich.  owin^  to  their  'iUXX>  inhal>iiaiitjs  [^aid  inore  than  a  frunh 

liaxniit  !^M\*\l  lor  s^^  louj:  a  li:ne  in  Najn^-  jkui  o\  iliis  tax  for  the  pniviiu'e  of  Hih 

l«Mu'sann\.     Sim«c  writers  ha* e  miVn>\l  rault.   whsch   containeil    570.(.H>U  inial*' 

I  he  coMtrarx  tV>Mu  the  dcr.tMcncy  of  oi!i-  i:ar.:s.     The  flour  tax  was  ais«i  a  «iN«i 

.*ciN   ainont:   ihc    lVlj'.c*ii>    i:n:ncdia:oly  ot' much  coiiipiahil.     It  was.  of  conn'', 

.^r^'l  ihcsi  i>'\oh!noiu  wluch  oMiiwi  ihcir.  rujcij  more  s^ncre  in  IVljriunu  an  is- 

To  lake  ri>* lie h  office I's  :  K::  f:.:<  WAS  ow-  riv*ul:i:ral     aiul    mauuTartiiniig    ctHinm. 

!!)}:  (o  :he  Tact  i!ia;  !:u>s;  of  t^.e  l;ij;':'.er  :h.ui  in  Holland,  wliieh  depenrls  maisiv 

oiftcei's  oflW^ican  e\trac::*»'?  n.-:nAmt\i  :n  on  cofv.mcrre.    10  and  11.  The  letter i^ 

the  Mutch  at"!«%,      \<  :o  :r,c  rrv^t'es^^rs  ':i  piii*a:;.in  of  tlie  tiind  fi»r  the  enciMiraT' 
the  IVUvin  iN^lleo'^  \*  *^^s  r.v.-.;ra'.  tv<h 
that  tin*  i:\»\en»!iH'n:  shcild  ;::\i:c  iir'r- 

MWM<  to  vsvup\  the  cha-.r>^  Ai-.d  \\.a\  ::»c  Hcl^iaivs  wvhoi  to  snt^iitute  pfvniiuB* 

IWIi^wn"*  sluHikl  disiikc  ti::s*     4.    rr<c  >-  on  t  \:xHts*     Holland,   as  a  coninwrrsi 

canoa  of  the   su^^r'::h*  vvc.r:   ••/.   a   ci;y  «a:c.  o.t'siiwi  liwdom  of  trade  and  lo» 

in  the    «vntn*    ot   tln^    km^r^ivvv.      Th^e  duiieaiL     Be'tfiuni.  a  manufacturing  flWi 

I      e  e^vuiuallv  chi^nm  kv  tW  coar:  wa:<  w4<d  tor  hich  duties  uo  mamnctuiv' 


KH^s^:  of  industry,  which  was  employed  s 
niak  :n j:  ad \  anct^  to  man  ulactu r«*nL '  TV 
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S  and  obtaiued  them;  from  which  sUtute   (or    his   anti-uational   ministert 

anstauce  the  most  violent  contest  of  popular  men,  beloved  by  the  nation,  and 

Dutch    and     Belgians    originated,  responsible  to  it,  virlio  virould  give  up  the 

ag  the  other  complaints  arc,  14  and  clum^  and  unjust  s^^stem  so  long  follovi'- 

especting    the   restrictions  on    the  ed.    The  king  could  do  nothing.    What 

y  of  election,  which  were  also  dis-  De  Potter  advi8ed,tlic  Dutch  and  Van  Maa- 

m  Holland,  and  on  tlie  repre-  uen  rejected.  Libry  Bagnatio,  inamin- 
tion  of  the  country,  being  very  dis-  isterial  paper  (Le  Aa/iovui/),  declared  that 
Mtioned  to  the  population  of  Bel-  the  malcontents  ought  to  l)e  muzzled  like 
;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  express  dogs,  and  receive  the  discipline  of  the 
Bions  of  the  coubtitution,  which,  whip.  AfTairs  stood  thus,  when  Uiu  news 
event  one  part  from  giving  law  to  of  tlie  French  revolution  arrived  in  Bcl- 
thcr,  had  assigned  an  equal  number  gium.  One  dynasty  had  been  over- 
premntatives  to  each  part ;  and  this  turned,  and  another  had  been  raised  to 
uoro  readily  as  Holland  had  tlie  the  throne,  by  tlie  people  of  Paris.  Brus< 
3r  popula^n,  if  the  colonics  were  scls,  always  ready  to  imitate  Paris,  caught 
[ied.  Whether  tlie  evils  of  wliich  the  same  spirit  The  twent}'-fourth  of 
um  complained  were  real  or  imagi-  August,  1830,  the  birth-day  of  the  king, 
it  certainly  increased  in  wealth  and  was  to  have  been  celebrated  by  fire- works 
latiou  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  and  an  illumination.  Beth  were  omit- 
szion  with  Holland,  wliich  is  par-  ted.  But,  on  the  twenty-fiflh,  the  opera 
liy  true  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  of  MassanitUo^  so  long,  with  other  lib- 
id  and  Brussels.  When,  at  last,  eral  pieces,  excluded  from  the  stage,  was 
so  many  petitions,  the  royal  mcs-  performed.  This  v^as  the  torch  which 
of  December  11,  1829,  appeared,  lighted  the  flame.  Af\cr  the  play,  a  mob 
ming  the  system  of  administration  hurried  to  the  office  of  the  National  and 
rtofo]llowed,and  a  lawwaspro|M)sed  to  the  house  of  Libry  Bagnano.  Every 
flt  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  thing  was  demolished.  Another  mob 
limoaity  rose  sdU  higher.  The  min-  seized  upon  the  arms  in  the  workshop 
,  particulariy  the  minister  of  justice,  of  an  armorer.  The  palace  of  justice, 
raaanen,  were  attacked,  with  fanat-  the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  and  the  house 
iuy,  by  the  chief  organs  of  tlie  apos-  of  die  director  of  police,  De  Knyfl^  were 
uid  liberal  parties,  the  Covarricrdt  la  more  or  less  injured.  The  commandant 
e  and  the  Caurritr  des  Pays-Bas,  the  of  Brussels  and  the  gtndarmea  coukl 
nr  of  which  recommended,  in  Octo-  effect  nothing :  the  garrison  toc^  up  arms ; 
8S9,  a  universal  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  but  the  mob  beciune  more  and  more 
cal  societies  were  formed,  and  im-  furious,  and  the  pahice  of  tlie  minister 
J  observers  pronounced  that  a  revo-  Van  Maanen  was  at  last  set  on  fire. 
1  was  at  hand.  Nothing  inflamed  When  the  day  broke,  the  troope  fired. 
leUpana,  at  that  time,  so  much  as  the  Many  of  tlie  people  fell ;  but  the  riot  con- 
>f  De  Potter,  the  editor  of  tlie  Courrier  tinned.  Many  houses  and  manufactories 
^ayf-Boi,  and  his  fiiends,  for  treason,  in  the  environs  were  burned  or  demofisb- 
*otter,  who  had  been,  until  1827,  a  ed.    Some  of  the  burghers  now  hastened 

decided    anti-Catholic,    had    now  to  the  mayor,  and  demanded  arms  and 

d  himself  at  the  head  of  the  union  the  removal  of  the  troops,  with  promises 

i  liberals  and  ultramontanists.    He  to  pacify  the  people  if  tlicir  demands  were 

up  a  plan  of  a  national  subscription  granted.     But  they  were  too  weak  to 

be  patriots  who  should   lose  their  efiect  this.    The  {mpulace  also  called  for 

I  and  pensions,  or  who  had  lost  arms,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exposition 

,  or  who  suffered  from  legal  prose-  of  the  troo(»  of  the  line,  forced  the  aisenal. 

M.    He  also  proposed  a  national  act  The  burghers  entered  with  them  :  every 

ion,  by  which  the  meml)erB  obliged  one  aniied  himself.    Amidst  this  confu- 

lelvea  to  resist  the  (govern mcnt  in  sion,  a  national  or  civic  guard  was  or- 

manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  ganized,  and  towards  eleven  o'clock  in 

On  account  of  their  fiarticipation  the  evening,  placanls  were  posted  up,  de- 

m  project,  De  Potter,  Tielemans,  daring  tliat  tiie  troope  had  retired  to  the 

b  and  De   Ne\'e  were,    in    May,  barracks,  and  that  the  flour  tax  was  abol- 

banisbed,  the  first  for  eight,  the  ishcd.     During  the  -  following  days,  the 

d  and  third  for  seven,  and  the  last  twenty-seventh  and   twenty-eightli,  the 

we  years.  De  Potter  now  wrote,  from  civic  guards,   who   had   choaen   baron 

,  10  the  king:  <<  Sire,  save  Belgium ;  Emanuel  van  der  Linden-Hoogvorst  their 

kyatlinie?*  He  advised  him  to  sub-  commander,  succeeded  in  reaUviDg  p6aee» 
uxin.          33 
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and  preyentiiig  the  commission  of  further  31.    He  toM  the  BruMek  depoMioa  ikii 
outrages.    On  the  twenty-seventh,  how-  he  had  the  sole  right  to  appoim  tmd  d» 
ever,  the  royal  arms  were  torn  down,  miss  the  ministers ;   that  requeMa  wfckfc 
The  royal  troops  contented  themselves  were  brought  to  him  with  the  piMol  at  !■ 
with  guarding  the  royal  palace.     The  breast  could  not  be  granted  widnot  • 
Brabant  flag  now  floated  over  Brussels,  violation  of  his  dignity  and  hit  dotf  M 
and  a  society  of  burghers  was  formed,  consult  the  states-general  on  aubiecli  §t 
which  elected  baron  dc  Secus,  member  such  moment ;  but  that  he  woald  €•■- 
of  the  states-general,  president,  and  S^l-  sider  the  matter  more  Aillv.     Troops  ki 
vian  van  de  Weyer  secretary.    The  m-  been  marched  towards  Bruflseh,  uaikr 
surrection  of  Brussels  produced  similar  the  command  of  the  king^BoiiB,  the  piiMi 
explosions  of  popular  hatred  in  other  of  Orange  and  prince  Frederic.    TW 
cities  of  the  Southern  Netherlands ;  but  former  invited  the  conunander  of  the 
here,  dso, — at   Liege,   Mous,    Louvain,  civic  guards  of  Bnissela  lo  a  eonaidMn 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Verviers,  &c.,  at   the    castle  of  Laeken.     Bam  va 
— the  burghers  soon  armed  themselves,  Hoogvorst  repaired  thither  (Augoit  9] 
reestablished  order,  and  formed  commit-  with  a  committee,   and    requeued  da 
tees  of  safety.    In  the  mean  time,  many  princes  to  enter  BnisBela  with  them,  mi 
manufactories   were   burned,    machines  vrithout  an  escort    But  the  demand  if 
demolished,  houses  plundered,  particu-  the  princes  that  all  illegal  epaigna  mi 
larly  those  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  public  cockades  should  be  remoredt  cansed  ■ 
officers,  and  the  frontier  bureaux.    The  much  excitement  in  Bniaaeli  that  ihi 
royal  arms  were  every  where  broken,  people  barricadoed  the  gates  and  tkki 
and  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that  a  streets.    A  second  deputatioii,  iMiwaic, 
French  party  was  active  in  keeping  the  and  the  advice  of  the  miniater  Gofahd- 
insurrectionary  spirit  alive,  to  gain  sup-  schroy,  induced  the  prince  €€  Onaga  li 
port  for  the  recent  changes  in  France,  make  a  promise  to  enter  the  city  at  ihi 
The  conunander  of  the   royal    troops,  head  of  his  staff.  The  deputiea  coan 
maioi^general  count  William  de  Bylandt,  the  safety  o^his  persoii,  and  the  cirie  j 
had  declared,  in  consequence  of  a  con-  went  to  meet  hun.    The  entry 
vention  with  the  commander  of  the  civic  on  September  1.    The  prince  W] 
guards,  baron  van  der  Linden-Hoogvorat  by  the  clamors  of  the  populace,  toit 
(on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August),  that  the  first  to  the  town-house,  ana  thence,  hj  a 
troops  expected  in  Brussels  should  not  en-  circuitous  route,  to  the  palace,  where  kr 
ter  the  city  while  peace  and  order  could  issued  a  proclamation,  thanking  the  biirffc- 
be  maintained  by  the  burghers  themselves,  ers    for    the    restoration    of  order,  aid 
Forty-four  burghers  of  Brussels  now  chose  summoning  a  deputation  ibr  the  next  dqr, 
a  committee  (consisting  of  Joseph   van  in  order  to  confer  upon  fbrther  measona 
lIoog\'or8t,  member  of  the  states-general.  The  next  day,  the  answer  of  the  kingie 
count  Felix  de  Merode,  the  counsellor  the  deputation  to  the  Hague  ww  vmk 
Gendebien,  Frederic  de  Secus  and  Pal-  known  in  Brussels  by  placards;  bottkr 
maert),  without  consulting  the  governor  people  were  so    exasperated   that  tbcf 
or  the  regency,  to  present  an  address  to  burned  the  royal  answer,  and  were  win 
the  king,  asking  for  a  redress  of  grievances  difficulty  prevented   from  attacking  Ar 
in  general,  and  for  the  convocation  of  the  palace.    The  consultation  of  the  prian 
states-general.    The  committee  of  safety  with  the  Brussels  deputation,  the  prfd- 
of  Liege  also  sent  a  deputation  to   the  dent  of  which  was  the  duke  of  UraeTM^ 
Hague,  and  published  its  address  of  the  with  a  deputation  from  Liese,  rasohed  ii 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  demanding  a  the  conclusion  that  an  entire  aepainioi 
total   change  in  the  administration,  the  of  the  government  of  Belgium  fromthn 
dismission  of  the  ministers,  the  recall  of  of  Holland  vras  the  only  means  of  ra- 
the message  of  December  11,  the  estab-  storingquiet.    The  prince  conaentedlokv 
lishmcnt  of  the  jury,  the  responsibility  of  this  demand  before  the  king,  on  conditioi 
ministers,  the  free  use  of  the  French  Ian-  that  the  Belgians  would  promiae,  in  sock i 
guage  in  all  public  transactions,  &c.    The  case,  to  remain  feithful  to  the  houn  ofOi- 
same    demands  were    made    by  Mons,  ange,towhich  the  Belgian  deputiea  aaeah 
Louvain,  Toumay,  Charieroi,  Audenarde,  ed  vrith  enthusiasm.    The  prince  as* 
Verviers,    Huy,    Gremmont,    Ath,    &c.  dismissed  the  committee,  and  went  id  # 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturb-  Hague.     The  troops  lefl  Bnnaak.  ^ 
ances  in  Bnissela,  the  king  had  summon-  the  Belgian  flag  waved  upon  the 
ed  the  states-general  to  meet,  September  of  the  king,  the  prinoee  and  the 
la,  at  the  Hagiia»  by  an  edict  of  August  geneial.     Prince  Fradam  had 
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fanned  to  the  workmen  at  Liege,  who  had  Belgic  deputies  now  met  with  the  other 
dben  the  artenal  on  the  second  of  Sep-  membe»  of  the  states-general  in  the 
amber,  that  no  troops  should  march  Hague,  the  committee  of  safety  exhorted 
ipinst  them.  The  dismifision  of  tlie  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  to  await  cahn- 
aiDisier  of  justice.  Van  Maanen,  at  his  ly  the  result  of  the  session,  and  ordered 
rwD  recjuest,  was  likewise  made  known,  strangers  to  leave  the  city.  The  work- 
tlie  pnnce  of  Orange  arrived  at  the  ing  classes  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  left 
lague,  September  4,  where  it  was  already  without  employ  ment,  were  promised  work. 
aiown  that  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam  September  23,  the  kin^  opened  the  session 
ifao  intended  to  request  of  the  king  the  of  tlie  states-general  m  the  Hague.  It 
eparation  of  the  government  of  the  was  provided  in  the  constitution,  that 
Vorthein  Netherlands  from  that  of  Bel-  that  instrument  should  be  changed  only 
(iuin.  But  the  votes  on  this  question  by  the  states-general.  The  kin^,  tliere- 
fcre  divided  in  several  cities  of  Belgium,  fore,  proposed  to  them  to  take  mto  con- 
■iticularly  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent,' which  sideration  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
September  8)  sent  addresses  to  the  king,  mutual  relations  of  the  two  great  divis- 
emonstniting  against  the  separation.  As  ions  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  a 
■riy  as  August  28,  the  opinion  of  the  change  in  the  national  institutions  was 
ioounercial  oomnmnity  of  Antwerp  was  recognised,  by  the  lower  chamber,  by  a 
leeidedly  pronounced.  **  We  have,"  said  vote  of  fiilv  to  forty-four,  and  the  neces- 
bejr,  ''seen,  from  the  events  in  Brussels,  sity  of  a  change  in  the  constitutional  re- 
heor  deplorable  consequences,  and  tlie  lations  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  state, 
MCoasoB  which  have  accompanied  this  byavoteof  fifty-five  to  forty-three.  Both 
neurrection,  that  the  lowest  class  only  questions  were  decided  in  the  afiirmative, 
led  taken  part  in  them.  We  desire  an  in  the  upper  chamber,  by  a  vote  of  thuty- 
ippoeitioo  which  defends  law  and  liberty ;  one  to  seven.  September  29,  the  states- 
mi  we  reject  with  horror  those  who  speak  general  declared,  by  eighty -nine  votes 
iritfa  the  torch  in  their  hands.  These  ter-  against  nineteen,  the  Icffislative  and  admin- 
iUe  and  bloody  excesses  are,  as  Mirabeau  istrative  separation  of  nelgium  firom  Hol- 
Byl^  the  ftineral  pile  of  liberty."  The  land,  and  the  common  sovereiffnty  of  the 
vodamauon  of  the  king  (September  5|  house  of  Nassau.  October  1,  the  king  or- 
leclared,  therefore,  that  the  wishes  and  dered  a  state  cx)mmittee  to  draw  up  a  bill 
iriits  of  all  should  be  weighed  and  de-  of  sepu ration,  to  bo  discussed  and  sanc- 
ided  upon,  in  the  regular  and  le^^al  way,  tinned  by  the  states-general.  But  the  Bel- 
}f  the  states-general.  In  Belgium,  ail  gians  would  not  wait  for  the  constitutional 
he  cities  and  towns  now  armed,  as  if  for  way  of  proceeding,  the  result  of  which 
rar:  great  numbers  of  people  flocked  was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  populace 
Blio  missels;  and  a  body  of  excited  gained  the  ascendency  in  Brussels,  and 
jegjpn,  who  entered  this  city  (September  Belgium  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a 
)  with  cannon,  endangered  its  tranquilli-  revolution  which  still  threatens  all  Europe, 
f.  The  burghers  now  warmly  demanded  Under  the  pretext  tliat  Dutch  troops  might 
eperation,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  prince  attack  the  city,  and  that  the  burners  were 
Vederie  at  Vilvorde ;  but,  as  the  prince  too  irresolute,  tlie  populace,  instigated  by 
eferred  to  the  constitution  sworn  to  by  Violent  and  fiictious  individuals,  and  ra- 
be  iangf  the  Impatience  of  the  people  enforced  by  the  Licgers,  took  their  arms 
nereased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  gen-  from  a  part  of  the  burchers.  The  pike- 
ral  etaff"  of  the  civic  guards  and  tlie  men  joined  them.  The  committee  of 
sembere  of  the  states-general  present,  safety  ordered  the  Liegers  to  leave  Brus- 
aeembled  in  the  town-house,  considered  sols;  but  a  new  insurrection  broke  out: 
t  expedient  to  nominate  a  committee  of  the  country  people  made  common  cause 
■Aty,  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  with  the  populace ;  the  civic  guards  were 
be  dynasty,  and  secure  the  separation  obliged  to  yield ;  the  government  hitherto 
if  the  south  from  the  north,  and  the  existing  was  abolished  (September  20); 
uteiMia  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  central  society  established  a  pop- 
riua  committee  was  nominated,  Septcm-  ular  administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
ler  II,  by  the  regenrv,  and  consisted  of  was  to  be  placed  De  Potter  (who  was  yet 
he  counsellor  Gendebien,  the  cx-mayor  in  Paris)  and  De  Stassnrt,  to  whom 
€  Bmssels,  Rouppe,  count  Felix  de  Me-  Van  Maanen,  Gendebien,  Raikem,  count 
ode,  thecounselkir  Sylvian  van  deWeyer,  d'Oultremont,  Felix  de  Mero<le,  and 
be  duke  of  Unel,  Ferdinand  Mecus,  the  Van  de  Weyer,  were  added.  Thus  the 
■inee  de  Ligne,  Frederic  de  Secus ;  but  French  and  the  republican  parties,  to- 
te two  last  declined  the  office.    As  the  gether  with  the  ultramontauists,  imited 
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.^  v^    •— :»fc.  both  tcr  declared,  Nov.  15,  that  he  t<hotilt!  n- 
.  ^    III.     •oii-'.cd  ill-  tire  from  the  admiiiistratioii.     Tlic  Ixd- 
..^i-       7*:^  aiiihar-  don  conference  was  anxious  to  rtoji  ibf 
.    n.-i-->  >t:vu  restored  effuflion  of  hlood:  for  this  nrason.  anv- 
.i-iniui    ir.d    Bnigcs,  inistirc  c»f  ten  days  between  the  Kclpm 
__     .     .  o  »*»^»  -rarJers  were  and  Dutch  govennnent  was  prurlaiiiM^i 
..  .niM«  ±e  Dutch  ma-  on  Nov.  *^5,  and  the  frontier  of  Mav  :W. 
•^  -iiv-  -J  LTisontT,  was  put  1814,  wa8  adopted.     But  thi:!  frontier  w» 
...  I    .t    --i-   »f  liberty,  Willi  the  diflorently  understood    by    the    ditUrfr 
.-.1.  ii*--*.    The  gallant  do-  parties.    The  decisive  dec  la  rut  ion  of  tii< 
:*..<s;'S«  Juan  van  llalcn,  who  French  calMnet  a^in^it  an  iiiter\'enti«  ii  bf 

^ •>  fhf  priesitf,  was  like-  the  other  powers ;  ilie  ;rreat  arniamri:t>H' 

...>...     u    Mo'ks  and  narrowly  France ;  the  change  of  adfiiini.<«tniti<  n  ifi 

■:.*  .Mthe  iH»ople.     His  trial  Kngland,  where  lonl  Grey  (•].  v.)  io«>k  »b* 

..     I    ii*   :a\or:    but   he  was  ex-  place  of  Wellington  (q. v.);  tlie  union  of 
..  ,.     til  1 1   no  |HiWic  ser\icc.     De  Pot-  France  and  Kngland.  etfeeted  by  Ta^l»•>- 
..ltl•.lu•;  jlsi»  began  to  decline.     His  rand  ;  and  finally  thf>  Polish  revoluti'iR.— 
...,^».t   -t  •^'itai.'iishing  a  den locnicy  failed,  were  liighly  favorable  to  tlie  Belgian  n'v- 
**K.   -■\<»uA;;anda  in  TarlH,  connected  with  olution.    The  reconimeuceiiiem  of  b<v- 
..:.,  tack  'i%i(  s(n>ng  enough  to  op|)Ose  the  tilities  with  Holland,  towards  the  enii  rr* 
.»,*«»;    ■•«.>;n-\  of  the  French  government,  IPIW,  had  no    im(»ortant   cousequenrf«. 
4<u    lU-   :iionar\'hical  principles  insi.ste(l  The  chief  question  remaining  wa<i  dw 
.|K/u  ■»>   i:k*  London  conference.    The  choice  of  a  ruler.     Baron  dc  sftassart  &- 
Out    :;irAt    |»i>wers   also   rejected  every  vored  the  plan  of  electing  the  king  of  l';*' 
aiti  y.»i'-s  union  of  Belgium  with  Franco.  French.     Belgium,  however,  forminr  t 
I'ric    HOiMliiy,  the  ricli    landed  proprie-  separate    kingdom,    count    Robiano  d^ 
.uiA  juiil  iMcn^lmnts,  who  t'elt  die  tyranny  Boorsbeek  wished  for  a   native  princf. 
'i'  viio  mob  and  tlie  clubs,  and,  above  all,  The    liberals    were    decidedly    opnwd 
-iicok'nry,  were  in  favor  of  a  constitution-  to  the  theocratic  views  of  count  K(^ 

II  uutnnrchy,  and  a  representation  in  two  ano.  Anotlier  party  was  in  finer  of 
•IiainU'w,  The  national  congress  met  the  duke  of  I^uchtonherg,  the  m 
N*.iv.  10,  ami  unanimously  proclaimed,  of  Eugene  (q.  v.);  but  the  diplonwic 
.\v»v.  IS,  under  the  pri»sidency  of  Surlet  committee  informed  the  rongn*ff  ut 
Je  i*hokier,ihein(h'jH?ndenceof  Jielgium,  France  would  never  acknowledge  tV 
l»>  K"<S  votes,  with  the  reservation  of  the  duke  king  of  the  Belgian;',  aihi  iKi: 
ooiiuexion  of  Luxemburg  with  the  Ger-  king  Louis  Philip  would  no  h-jox  ]*■  -■ 
man  confederacy,  (q.  v.)  Nov.  22,  the  itively  decline  the  union  of  Bi'lzi-.n. 
same  congn'ss  adopted,  by  174  votes  with  France  or  the  elccti^m  of  ilit-  J'.kf 
tt^ainst  li^  a  monarchical  form  of  govern-  de  Nemours  ns  king  of  the  Bt'ljtai* 
iiieni,  and,  Nov.  21,  without  regani  to  The  election  finally  took  place  tV- 
the  l^)ndon  i)rutorol  of  the  17lh  of  the  ;{,  18.*^1.  One  hundnni  and  nin<i>H»:> 
wuu*  month,  in  which  the  exclusion  of  memlK'n;  were  present,  and  nine;y-^vt: 
ihemomlH^rsof  the  house  of  Nassau,  in  the  votes  were  for  the  duke  de  Neij»':i;!\ 
election,  was  pmhihited,  voted  the  exclu-  seventy-four  for  the  duke  of  IjCiji*I.i> 
sion  of  the  house  of  Na^ssau  from  the  lx»rg,  and  twenty-one  fnr  the  ardhiiik' 
Belgian  throne,  by  llil  votes  against  2<^,  Charles.  The  president  now  df^br^- 
although  even  the  French  govennnent  Louis  Charles  Philip,  duke  do  Nen^otJ** 
had  urgently  advis«Mi  the  congress  against  (Ixini  Ocl  25,  1814),  duly  chost-n  to 
this  step.  Dec.  17,  the  motion  that  the  of  the  Belgians ;  and,  on"  the  tourtiu  » 
s(*nators  (or  memlwre  of  the  upjHT  cham-  committee  of  the  congress  wa-*  j^m  ** 
ber)  should  be  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  king.  They  wen*  nveive^l  in 
the  lower  chamlxT  was  aiio])ted  by  1'^)  friendly  manner:  but  the  king  derli?r. 
\oiert  against  40 :  so  also  was  the  preposi-  the  crown  for  his  son,  and  it  W7»  uiuUr- 
tion  that  the  senators  .^^hould  be  elected  stood  to  lie  his  wish,  that  the  hroilKr»'' 
tor  doubli*  the  tt>nn  of  the  deputit^  that  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  sliouM  l^ 
ihe  MMiatt*  might  Im»  tlissolved,  and  that  electe<i.*  The  central  committee  of  ^ 
the  nuudMT  of  senators  should  Ih>  half  the  congress  decided  on  the  electioD  of* 
numiNT  of  the  deputies.  A  proiH>sition  regent,  and,  Feb.  24,  the  cougrrff 
ti»  alM»lish  nobilitv  was  reji»cte<l ;  si>  also 

was  the  pmiMtsid'to  rewal  the  exckision  *J^^  P'?*Sf?*  ®^  ***?  l-on«1on  ronfrrrarf  c? 

III  Ihe  housi*  ol  (  )raiigi».     1  he  pro>  ision-  |^^„^htcnber,r,  „  ^^H  „  the  mcmher.  of  ifcr  m^ 

tftivomment  rt>ntiiuietl  its  functions  at  ju^  of  anvof  the  five  great  pcmvn.  ftvaike  Bc^ 

«toftho  congrrw;  but  De  Pot-  gianthroiie. 
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foDfl^    Ghent,    Ypres,    Dendermonde,  volunteers,  under  the  direction  of  their 

Kouillon,  Heenen,  Namur,  Louvain,  Phi-  leaders,  gave  the  law,  and  committed  tli^ 

mieville,  Ath,  Harienbour^,  Doomick,  most  brutal  excesses  in  the  cities  occupied 

inan,  &c^  fell,  without  resistance,  into  by  them,  and  when  political  excitement 

b0  hiinds  of  the  insurgents,  who  consist-  and  popular  licentiousness  prevailed  eve- 

d  not  so  much  ofburghers  as  of  volunteers  ry  where,  all  business  was  interrupted. 

nd  fbreicnera.    Oct.  6,  the  Dutch  garri-  Persons  of  property  fled    into    foreign 

OD  abo  left  the  citadel  of  Liege.    De  countries,  and,  m  Brussels  alone,  15,000 

*oiter  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  his  armed  volunteers,  besides  a  great  number 

Dlry  into  Brussels,  and,  as  a  member  of  of  poor  i»eople,  were  to  be  maintained, 

bepfovisionarv  government,  had  put  him-  But  no  movement  in  favor  of  the  Or- 

■Uat  the  head  of  the  central  committee,  angists  had  any  success ;  not  even  in 

die  ixovisionaiy  government  now  de-  Ghent,  the  great  market  for  whose  cotton 

krad,  OcL  4,  that  **  the  provinces  sever-  manufactures  was  Java,  because  the  pop- 

d  from  Holland  shall  form  an  indeucnd-  ular  voice  was  too  decidedly  against  the 

Bt  state.**    It  resolved,  Oct.  9,  that  a  house  of  Orange.f      In  vain,  therefore, 

ieetiDg  should  be  held  in  Brussels  to  did  the  prince  of  Orange  declare  (Oct.  16) 

loct  a  ruler,  and,  Oct.  18,  declared  that  that  he  acknowledged  the  independence 

bo  gFsnd-duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  a  of  Belgium :  in  vain  did  count  de  Hogen- 

ooiponent  part  of  Belgium.    Oct  5,  the  dorp  maintain  (in  the  work  mentioned 

rinceof  Orange,  authorized  by  his  father,  above)  that  the  separation  of  Belgium, 

edared,  by  a  proclamation  from  Ant-  under  one  dynasty  with  Holland,  was 

nrpf  that  be  assumed  the  government  of  conformable  to  the  interests  of  both  coun- 

lalgium,  as  separate  from  Holland,  and  tries  and  of  Europe.    The  declaration  of 

did  a  cabinet-council  of  his  ministers,  the  prince  was  disrelished  at  the  Hague, 

moQg  whom  was  Gobbelschroy,  and  in  and  the  commandant  of  Antwerprefused 

rhjcb  the  duke  of  Ursel  presided.    The  to  acknowledge  liis  authority.    The  king 

rioce  was  to  rule  the  provinces  which  himself  having  declared  (Oct  24)  that,  in 

■d  remained  frithful,  and  to  pacify  the  future,  he  should  govern  only  Holland 

Murgent  ones.    He  was  surrounded  en-  and  Luxemburg,  and  would  leave  Belgi- 

nJy  by  Belgians.    But  tlie  bloody  days  um  to  itself,  until  the  great  powers  of 

f  Brussels  had  alienated  the  beans  of  Europe  sliould  have  decided  on  its  &te 

lie  Belgians  from  the  house  of  Oranse,  by  the  congress  of  ministers  at  London, 

od  the  only  remaining  hope  was  in  Uie  but  that,  meanwhile,    the  fortresses  of 

lection  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  re-  Antwerp,  Maestricht  and  Venloo  should 

^nt.   The  central  committee  (De  Potter,  remain  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and 

Lo^er,  Van  der  Weyer,  count  ^erode)  all  tlie  steps  of  the  prince  of  Orange 

f  Uie  provisionary  government  was  now  having  been  declared  void,  and  the  orders 

ecapied  with  the  preparation  of  a  consti-  of  the  comnumdants   of  Antwerp  and 

■tioo,  upon  which  a  national  convention  Maestricht  directed  to  be  followed, — war 

€  two  hundred  members  was  to  be  con-  was  decided  upon.    The  prince  there- 

oked  to  act*  From  that  time,  three  par-  fore  left  Belgium  (Oct  25),  and  returned 

ies  dividMl  Belgium :  the  French  party,  to  the  Hague.    Belgian  troops  entered 

liCDSiliened  by  numbers  of  Frenchmen  Antwerp,  and  broke  the  armistice  con- 

rho  bad  arrived  from  France,  which  desir-  eluded  with  the  commandant  of  the  cita- 

dtheunionofBelgiuniwithFrance,or(be-  del,  lieutciiant-general  Chass^,  who  then 

Miae  the  Catholics  were  opposed  to  their  bomlNirded  the  city  for  seven  hours,  with 

uuon  with  France)  to  have  the  second  300  cannons.      Ihe  bombardment   de* 

OD  of  the  king  of  tlie  French,  the  duke  stroyed  thirty  houses,  damaged  hundreds 

£  Nemoun   (q.  v.),   for    king    of  the  of  others,  and  destroyed  merchandise  to 

^^M»n» ;   the  second,  at  the  head  of  the  value  of  several  millions  of  guilders. 

irhich  stood  De  Potter,  was  in  favor  of  a  This  disaster,  of  which  each  party  accuses 

lemoeiatic  republic,  preservinff  the  Cath-  the  other  as  the  cause,  raised  a  new  wall 

ilie  leligion  as  the  religion  of  the  state;  of  separation,  not  only  bstween  Holland 

be  thiid^the  roost  numerous,  but  which  and  Belgium,  but  also  between  Belgium 

Md  ooC  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  the  prince  of  Orange.    The  whole 

lOldly,  wiriied  for  the  prince  of  Orange  f  The  most  important  counter  revolution  in  fa- 

le  iment     During  this  period,  when  the  vor  of  the  house  of  Orange  was  attempted  in 

Ghent,  in  February,  1831,  by  colonel  Gr^goirt,  a 

*  IV  king  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Bel-  Frenchman,  captain  de  Bart^  and  a  lieutenant 

b^  by  raealling  Van  M aanen  to  the  ministry,  Ernest    Another  attempt  at  insurrection,  in  De- 

■d  ■akaig  hhn  prasideat  of  the  supresM  court,  cember,  1831,  in  the  ^frand-duchy  of  Luzcntnug, 

■id  caliac  the  Daich  to  arnii,  Oct.  5,  by  baroo  Tornaco,  failed. 

32* 
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On  the  same  day,  the  regent  laid  down  loans  contracted  in  Parii  under  hard  en- 
his  office,  and  the  constituent  conffress  ditions.  In  the  budget  of  1831,  the  de- 
concluded  its  sessions.  The  king  of  the  ficit  amounted  to  9,k)3;143  guUden;  ibr 
Belgians  summoned  the  electoral  colleges  revenue  being41,892,585y  and  the 
to  meet  in  Brussels,  August  29,  and  the  diture  51,725^^SlguilderB.  Aeooi 
senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatives  the  budget  of  1882,  the  deficit  will  i 
Septembers.  But,  Aupist  d,  he  was  at-  to  19,372,121,  the  diminutions  in  the 
tacked  by  Holland.  The  struggle  lasted  budget  being  calculated  at  2,OOOgOQO  gid- 
only  thirteen  days,  and  covered  the  boast-  ders.  According  to  this  budget,  die  or- 
ing  Belgians  with  ignominy.  France  in-  dinary  and  eztraordinaiy  eznenaea  of  ifar 
terfered,  and  prevented  the  Dutch  troops  government  had  increased,  sinee  the 
from  marching  into  Brussels;  and  protocol  budget  of  1831,  not  leas  than  27fi6R!Oli 
number  thirty-four  decreed  an  armistice  guilders,  because  the  expenses  occaaosed 
of  six  weeks,  which  was  subsequently  by  the  public  debt,  which,  in  1831,  wov 
prolonged.  The  king  immediately  began  only  2,^32,028  guilders,  have  been  ang- 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  General  mented  so  much  by  loans,  that  the  exiis> 
Daine  and  several  high  officers  were  dis-  ordinary  and  Ordinary  expenses  fcr  188 
missed ;  German  and  French  officers  were  (without  the  above  reduction)  amuimuj 
taken  into  the  service  ;  the  native  officers  to  89,394,048  guilders,  and  tlie 
were  obliged  to  undei^  an  examination,  for  this  year  was  only  ealcqiated 
The  king  also  sent  to  London  full  powers  68,021,927  guikters,  of  which  the 


to  the  Belgian  minister.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  ry  revenue  amounted  to  31,421^987  |id> 
ordertotreaton  the  final  arrangement  with  ders,  and  the  loans  yet  to  be  paio,  II 
Holland,   ftccordiiig  to  the  proposals  of  36,000,000  guitders.*     A   protoeol  §Hi 
the  conference.    Sir  Robert  Adair,  the  London  (October  15, 1831  ),oontaininglhi 
British  minister,  and  the  French  minister,  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Be^ 
general  Belliard,  assisted  him.    Septem-  um  and  Hollaiiid,  consisting  €€  tiituij' 
Der8, 1831,  the  chambers  met.    The  moat  four  articles,  concluded  in  the  name  if 
pressing  business  was  the  reorganization  the  five  great  powers  present  at  the  ees- 
of  the  army.   The  king  appointed  colonel  ierence,  was  laid  before  the  riipunuaii 
de  Brouck^re  minister  at  war.    His  pro-  tives,  October  20,  by  the  wninw^w  ef  ft^ 
posal  to  introduce  French  officers  into  eign  affiiirs,  De  Metuenaere.   Heobserrod 
the  Belgian  army  was  adopted  by  the  that  Belgium,  though  this  treaty  exaetad 
chambers.    A  committee  of  inquiry  in-  sacrifices  from  her,  could  not  think  of  is 
vestigated  the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  offi-  rejection  since  the  downfidl  of  Poluid 
cers,  whose  disgraceful  conduct,  during  The  chamber  adopted  it  on  November  1, 
the  war  with  Holland,  had  brought  the  by  fifly-nine  votes  against  thirty-eight,  and 
younff  k'mgdom  to  tlie  brink  of  ruin.    Gen-  the  senate  by  thirty -five  against  ri|*t: 
eral  Dainc,  the  commander  of  the  army  king  Leopold  sanctioned   it  on  November 
of  the  Mouse,  who  had  been  shamefully  15.    But  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
defeated,    was,    however,    acquitted     in  clared  that  he  did  not  accept  the  twestf- 
March,  1832.    The  French  general  De-  four  articles.     While  tliis  monarch  coa- 
sprez  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bel-  tinned  the  negotiations,  a  new  prottwol 
mc  staflT.     Another  French  general,  baron  arrived   at  Brussels,  November  12,  by 
Evain,  was  also  active  in  the  reorganiza-  which  the  London  conference  ibnnalh 
tion,  and  numerous  French  and  (%nnan  acknowledge  prince  Leopold  as  king  or 
officere  and  privates  entered  the  Belgian  the  Belgians.    Belgic  ministers  were  do* 
anny.     A  law  was  even  passed  empow-  duly  ap{)ojnted  in  Paris  and  London;  a 
ering  the  king,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  former  court,   Lehon,  at  the  hner. 
0|>en  the  Belgian  territory  (which  had  Sylvian  van  de  Weyer;  but  Austria,  Pruf- 
been  left  by  the  French  auxiliary  armyon  sia,  and  the  other  states,  would  not  reoeif* 
September  26)  to  foreign   troops.     The  the  mmisters  sent  to  announce  to  iheai 
new  Belgian  army  amounted,  in  October,  Leopold's  ascension  of  the  throne,  widi- 
1831,  to  54,000  men,  with  120  cannons ;  ing  to  delay  acknowledcing   him    oBlil 
and,  in  the  following  March,  it  was  to  William,  king  of  the  Netheriaiids,  hti 
comprise  8<),000  men.  The  budget  of  this  done  so.    They  long  delayed  receiiim 
year,  for  the  Belgian  department  of  war,  Belgic  ministere ;  and  it  is  but  a  short  tii 
amounted  to  29,553,878  guilders,  owing 


dom. 
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)  dM  Mmi-official  p 


ial  pwer,  the  AunriBn 
dlhc  kingdom  of  Bel- 
1  for  the  firat  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
MMSof  tin  five  nowcis  in  LoDtloD  had 
ed  (No»Bml>erl5)ihetreai¥ofiweDiy- 
•ftidea,  Bccepted  by  Belgiuiii,  and, 
IwenQr-filUi  article,  had  giuirenued 
UCDtioii,  and  declared  that  it  ahould 
«iified  within  two  mcmths.  By  the 
■foonb  protocol,  tliisperind  ivaapro- 
ed  to  January  31.  But  Kusaio,  Aub- 
•Dd  PniBiia,  induced  by  the  repre- 
Uioua  of  lunir  William,  still  delayed 
rsliGcation  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
15^  appearing  deairouB  to  uwait  ilie 
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is  to  be  ••n  independent  and  perpetually 
neutral  atate.  3.  The  free  navigation  of 
the  riveiB  ia  acknowledged,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
4.  The  une  of  the  CAnals,  which  pass 
throueh  Belgium  and  the  Northern  Neth- 
erUnaSiiB  common  to  both  counlnrs:  the 
game  is  the  case  with  the  roads  between 
Maestricbt   eiid   Sittard,    for   tlic   tranait 


■  aiticlea,alteaal,) 
wera  inclined  to  force  king  Williun 
M^  th«  whole  twenty-four.  In  epite 
1mm  delaya,  England,  France  and 
ium  latitied  the  uiicles,  Januanr  31, 
;  at  London ;  and  the  protocol  of  ex- 
iga  of  ntificadona  was  letl  open  for 
^cnipotentiaries  of  Russia,  Austria 
Piussia.  Anew  term  was  set  on  March 
but  this  was  also  extended  to  March 
a  eoKMderation  of  peculiar  circum- 
ics.  By  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
fovemtier  15,  which  is  rejected  by 
and,  and  may  yet  under^  mmo 
igee,  I.  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  ibe 
'     n  provinces  of  the  Netber- 


ception  of  part  of  Lux- 
iirv,  irf*  LimhuTK  on  boili  the  ban 
le  Meiise,aiid  of  Haestiiclit,  with 


wry.*  3.  Within  these  limits,  Belgium 

te  ana  of  iht  tanntt  *ouihem  provincM, 
fa*  pwu  DOW  to  be  ceded  lo  HoIfBiid,  ii  n- 
•d  U  I3,M0  Hure  milei.  and  the  inhibiluU 
idiag  to  Qnctelet  and  Sniiti)  ai  4,Oei,00O, 

After  Ibe  above  taiim,  ^fHum  would 
in  abeol  11,130  iiquut  milci,  with  3fitOJOB 
ilBBU.    The  (bUonruir  table  b  lakcd  frnii 
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JanuBiT  1,  1832,  Belgium  is  to  pay  onnU' 
ally  6,400,000  guilders,  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  of  (he  Netherlands,  which  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  public  debt  of 
Belgium.  BchIiIcs  this  treaty,  a  protocol 
had  been  signed  in  London  by  the  minis- 
ters,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  French 
miniKer,  April  17,  1831,  according  to 
which  a  part  of  tlie  Belgic  fortresses  were 
to  be  razed.  When  the  irealv  of  November 
15  had  bpcu  adopted  by  Belgiirni,  Franco 
insisted  upon  the  fullilment«f  this  prom- 
ise, and  Marienbourg,  Philippevillc,  Alh 
and  Menni  are  said  tn  have  l>een  fixed 
upon.  The  four  powers  maintained  that 
they  have  the  right  to  do  as  they  inov  see 
fit  for  the  support  of  the  other  Belgian 
fortresses ;  but  Fiance  demanded  that  tlie 
other  fortresses  should  remain  under  the 
sole  sovereignly  of  Belgium,  freo  from 
any  superintendence  of  the  four  great 
powers.  The  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment concluded  respecting  tliis  point,  De- 
cember 14, 1831,  was  deferred  to  March 
15,  and  since  that  time  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, as  it  depends  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty  of  November  15,  which  ta  not 
yet  decided.  During  all  these  transac- 
tions, king  William  remained  in  a  warlike 
altitude.  Belgium,  therefore,  was  also 
obliged  to  continue  its  armaments.  At 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  other  points, 
the  government  ordrred  new  fortifications 
to  be  erected ;  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives resolved,  on  December  38,  1B31,  to 

Lofheno,    .  .  .  13,531  I  Tumhodl,    .  .  .  10,405 

SL  Nkrbolu, .  .  1!,T30     Liore, 10,397 

AhHl, . ' 13,«l     OilenJ 10,380 

Rquii, 10,816  1  Veniert, .  .  .  .    9,96t 

Claim  of  JuliaUtatif. 

JcW^ 30,000 

Gennaiu  and  Duirh 10,000 

Catholrn  (1  Brrhbithon,  vii.  of  Louvain, 

ud  7  tnibou),      3,570^00 

PmUilaoU.   r. 10,000 

ityn, 90.000 

[.oovain,  fixmded  in  1416',  iludaiU  in  1BI8,  631 
Gheal,  "        in  IHIfi;  "  SM 

Lle^,  "        in  ISIfi ;  "  Oil 
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pat  the  civic  ffuardB  on  an  efficiont  foot-  tion,  iaproved^anaoM other circniniiiiini^ 
inff,  and  to  levy  12,000  men  for  1832.  by  this,  that  at  the  efectioiM  of  repwwa 
The  army  was  put  on  the  war  establish-  ttves  in  March,  1832yin  Lou  vain,  out  oflW 
ment,  and  towards  the  end  of  March,  persons  qualified  to  vote,  oolyll9appeand: 
1832,  Holland  and  Belgium  stood  in  a  m  Liege,  of  more  than  1600  electon,  oalf 
threatening  posture  towards  each  oth-  194 ;  in  Toumay,  of  1200,  only  371.  Dii- 
er.  They  remained  so  subsequently,  as  Qbedience  and  reaistaiice  have  often  oe- 
the  movements  of  the  Dutch  administra-  curred  among  the  civic  guards  and  the  tol- 
tion  did  not  allow  the  expectation  of  a  diers.  All  these  circumatanceeootMaBdr 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  excited  the  Orange  party,  which  is  numv- 
The  cabinet  of  kii^  Leopold  was  changed  ous,  and  that  of  the  repuUicana,  to  atreao- 
at  this  time.  On  Deceniber30,  De  Theux  ous  opposition.*  On  the  l€Ui  of  April,  Ebk- 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;  Meule-  land,  France,  Prussia  and  Austria  finn^r 
naere  remained  minister  of  foreign  af-  exchanged  ratifications  of  the  tvrenty-ftor 
fiiirs,  Coghen  was  appointed  minister  of  articles  of  the  Belgian  treaty ;  and,oiitht 
finances,  and  Raikem  of  justice.  The  min-  5th  of  May,  the  conference,  aoconqMBiad 
ister  at  war,  Brouck^re,  ^ve  in  his  resig-  by  Mr.  van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  bms- 
nation  on  March  15,  owing  to  the  reduc-  ister,  likewise  exchanged  ratificatBODS  wiik 
tions  made  by  the  chamber  in  his  budeet,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The  mift- 
and  other  causes.  Count  Felix  de  Me-  cation  of  the  Russian  emperor  wai^  ii- 
rode  took  the  portfolio  temporarily.  The  deed,  exureased  in  terms  fineodly  to  Hol- 
most  important  business  or  the  chambers  land,  ana  reccnmnended  that  several  mod- 
was  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1832.  ifications  of  the  treaty  should  be  sgieed  li 
(See  above.)  We  only  add  here,  that  the  between  Belgium  anid  HoDand.  Go  tht 
civil  list  or  the  king  was  permanently  12th  of  June,  the  oonference  held  a  ksg 
settled  at  1,300,000  guilders,  with  the  use  sitting,  in  which  many  of  ihe  rrsiftfwai 
of  the  roval  palaces  at  Brussels,  Antwerp  reconunended  by  Russia  to  he  made  ID 
and  Laeken.  The  internal  situation  of  Holland,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  wMi 
the  kingdom  is  as  unfortunate  as  its  foreign  of  the  five  powers.  At  about  the  t&m 
relations.  The  commerce  of  Antwerp  is  time,  the  five  powers  issued  a  pmoeci 
at  present  at  a  stand ;  that  of  Ostend  nas  engaging  themselves  to  prevant  hosliilHi 
not  increased.  Robaulx  said  (March  6,  between  the  two  states,  and  recommcBd- 
1832),  in  the  cliamber  of  representatives,  ing  them  to  renew  negotiatioos  with  eadi 
probably  with  some  exaggeration,  that  other.  The  king  of  the  Netberiands,  bow- 
Belgian  industry  was  in  a  state  of  total  ever,  in  his  answer  to  the  requiiitiow 
stagnation..  England,  he  said,  had  sent  of  tlie  conference  (July),  declared  thsL 
to  Holland,  in  the  month  of  November  though  ready  to  recognise  the  admiaiftn- 
alone,  for  five  millions  of  such  manufac-  tive,  he  was  not  wilune  to  admit  the  po- 
tured  goods  as  formerly  were  obtained  litical  separation,  of  £lgium  from  the 
from  Belgium.  These  circumstances,  and  Dutch  provinces,  but  professed  hin^df 
the  disappointment  of  the  various  parties,  not  indisposed  to  treat  of  that  matter,  pit- 
explain  tlie  disposition  for  insurrection  vided  his  claims  were  acceded  to.  Hedfr 
which  has  appeared  on  several  occasions,  manded  the  closing  of  the  Schekh  agiiitf 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  were  declared  in  a 

state  of  siege  for  this  reason.     Insurrec-  *  -^V  ^e  !'"»«  ^«*cn  the  kinr  wu  ekricf  i 

•1*1         •^*  .  .  ^*  ...«.    :«  *u^  «^  paper,  in  which  many  famiUca  of  rank  m  Bdras. 

uon,  said  the  mmister  at  war,  m  the  ses-  ^ti^iariy  i„  BnJiu,  Ghent  .iJdAnnJe^ 

sion  of  tlie  representatives,  on  January  gbown  liielr  desire  for  the  return  of  ihe  prmw  of 

24,  1832,  is  publicly  recommended;  at-  Orange,  was  given  to  lord  Ponsonbj.  then  fr^ 

tempts    are    made   to   seduce    the    civic  miuisier  in  Brussels,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  r» 

guanls  and  regular  troops.   It  was  also  ne-  If'^T.**  ''**°*»"-  J^'*'  bowevcr,  he  did  >« 

^            .    .  1                        •    ^.u  /^        ^  w>»   out,  on  the  contrary,  as    ecneral  vaa  dtf 

ct^ryto  akenieasiiresagainsttheOrange  Smisscn  openly  charged  him,  p^oSd  S^fhr- 


i)n\'*s ;  and  the  populace,  which  hates  the  tion  of  prince*  Leopold.    It  'has  been  said  tta 

house  of  Nassau,  went  even  beyond  the  lord  Ponitonbv  gave  this  letter  toSorietdeChokiir. 

public   amliorities.      The   liberty  of  the  ihe  regent;  but  this  has  been  proved  lo be faht. 

iiress,  guarantied  by  tlie  constitution,  was  r*^  ^^!^')^^  *^^'°?'  "'^^  Laffiue  br  w»  mv 

U          \.\       •   I  .    I   •     au                r  ^u       j*  favored  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Oraace  frsB 

flagrantly  violattHl  m  the  case  of  the  edi-  u,e  thro«e,  but,  on  the  eontrary^^^rishenLT 

tor   of   the    Messager  dt    Gand,    which  nasty  to  remain  in  Bel^um.     The  letter  of  tW 

caused  violent  debates  in  the  chambers ;  Potter  to  king  Leopold,  m  the  tribune  of  Pam. « 

and  the  sentence,  already  pronounced  by  ^*»'*''>  ^  ^«'^™*  ^«  Bdgjic  revoloiioii 

a  military  court  (Febniary,  1832),  was  set  aad  fruitless  may  be  considered  a  public 

«,kle  ^,e  little  inten^st'taken  in  politi-  ^fr^L^ ^lirrkinyh^T'd^^         ^ 

cal  fl     irs  m  Belgium,  once  the  revolu-  deuce,  activity  and  sfwk. 
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dgianfl,  the  unioo  of  Limburg  with  tefls,  in  a  note,  addretBed  to  the  confer- 
'utch  Netherlands,  the  retention  of  ence,  towards  the  end  of  September,  that, 
rob*Jig,  and  the  apportionment  of  a  relying  on  the  support  of  Divine  Provi- 
*  share  of  the  pubuc  debt  to  the  Bel-  dence,  he  was  determined  to  maintain  his 
xmDce&  The  Belgian  government  honor,  without  conceding  points  of  vital 
ed  any  idea  of  new  terms  of  adjust-  importance  to  his  kingdom.  In  these 
and  declared  that,  if  the  complete  measures  of  resistance,  the  Dutch  king 
ation  of  the  Belgian  territory  by  the  was  warmly  supported  by  the  nation, 
I  troops  did  not  take  place  by  the  which  felt  great  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
the  siege  of  Maestricnt  would  be  defend  them.  His  army  was  highly  cffi- 
d  on  the  following  day.  Affairs  con-  cient,  and  his  shipi  and  fortresses  m  the 
1  in  this  unsettled  and  menacing  pos-  best  state  of  preparation.  The  Belgians 
when  the  ccmnexion  of  Belgium  were  likewise  discontented  with  the  long 
France  was  drawn  closer  by  the  delays  which  had  taken  place,  and  eager 
ige  (August  9th)  of  Leopold,  elect-  to  begin  hostilities.  In  the  middle  of 
ig  or  the  Belgians,  with  Louisa  Ma-  October,  it  was  decided  by  the  confer- 
leresaof  Orleans,  eldest  daughter  of  ence  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
Philip,  elected  king  of  the  French,  compel  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to 
▼entseemed  to  assure  Belgium  of  the  submit  to  their  terms.  Pnissia,  in  a  com- 
and  permanent  support  of  France,  munication  transmitted,  October  13,  to  the 
ietermination  of  the  British  parlia-  French  ministry,  declared  her  approbation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  of  coercive  measures,  so  fiir  as  they  had 
vaa  also  announced  at  about  this  peri-  for  their  object  to  blockade  ports  and 
be  question  was  this :  At  the  general  coasts,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  en- 
of  1815,  an  agreement  had  been  trance  of  French  troops  into  Belgium,  un- 
by  England  and  the  Netherlands  to  less  the  kins  of  Holland  should  commit 
»  Russia,  by  way  of  annuity,  the  sum  acts  of  hostility  against  that  power.  The 
000,000  florins,  for  her  services  and  ordinary  session  of  the  states-general  of 
oes  in  the  war,  the  Netherlands  tak-  the  Netherlands  was  opened  on  the  15th, 
poQ  itself  this  obligation,  in  consid-  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
a  of  its  -great  accession  of  territory,  are  these  words :  '*  I  am  happy  in  being 
le  acquisition  of  a  secure  frontier,  able  to  state  to  vour  high  mistinesses  that 
England  assuming  half  the  burden,  the  means  of  oefence  organized  along  our 
86  die  retained  four  Dutch  colonies  frontiers  are  on  the  most  satisfactory 
lad  been  captured  during  the  war.  footing,  and  tiiat  our  land  and  sea  forces 
I  a  condition  of  this  agreement,  that  merit  the  greatest  praise  for  their  disci- 
nnuit^  above  mentioned  should  pline,  their  warlike  ardor  and  their  fideli- 
provided  that  the  possession  of  the  t}*.  If  the  interest  of  the  country  shoukl 
i  provinces  should  be  severed  from  require  a  greater  display  of  forces,  I  am 
omain  of  the  king  of  the  Nether-  prepared  with  all  necessary  means  for  that 
premus  to  the  complete  liquidation  purpose.  The  provincial  and  communal 
e  loan.  The  ministerial  party  in  administrations  have  terminated  their  la- 
ment urged  that  the  separation  bors  relative  to  the  levy  of  the  militia  ond 
I  had  taken  place  vras  of  a  nature  not  communal  ffuards ;  our  colonies  are  sup- 
nplated  in  the  original  agreement ;  plied  with  the  troops  and  ships  necessary 
.  had  not  been  effected  by  the  inter-  for  their  defence ;  and  our  fi8hcri<>8  and 
le  of  England ;  that  siie  still  retain-  commerce  have  received  the  requisite  pro- 
e  colonies,  in  consideration  of  re-  tection."  To  bring  this  long-protracted 
g  which,  she  had  ossumfKl  tho  obli-  dispute  to  a  close,  a  convention  was  final- 
i;  and  that  she  therefore  still  con-  ly  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
I  responsible  for  her  share  of  the  land  (October  22),  requiring  Belgium  to 
Id  these  views,  ministers  were  pui>-  surrender  Venloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp. 
1  by  a  maiority  of  both  houses.  The  by  the  2d  of  November.  If  this  requisition 
I  king  sull  refused  to  accede  to  the  was  not  complied  with  by  Holland  at  that 
of  November,  and,  although  urged  date,  it  was  stipulated,  between  the  two 
e  oonfferaice  to  open  negotiations  contracting  powers,  that  the  combined 
Belffium,  for  the  amicable  adjust-  fleet  of  France  and  Great  Britain  shoukl 
of  die  disputed  points,  and  although  blockade  the  Dutch  ports;  and,  if  Am- 
>ld  profeaed  himself  ready  to  con-  werp  was  not  surrendered  by  the  12th, 
0  some  reasonable  modifications  of  that  a  French  army  should  enter  Belp- 
reaty,  which  had  been  ratified  by  all  um,  and  begin  its  march  towards  tiiatcity 
Nirti  of  Europe,  declared,  neverthe-  on  the  15th.    In  the  preamble  of  this  con- 
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ventioD,  the  contncting  powers  ezpreM  .  liard  wis  carried  m  a  priaoaer  id  Fn^ 

their  "regrets  that  their  majesties, the  em-  and  dismiased  torn  the  aenrioe ;  but  ht 

peror  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  soon  entered  the  army  affaio  an  a  toIbb- 

the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  are  not  teer,  and  was  agun  made  lieutcDamp^M- 

prepared  to  concur  in  active  measures  eral,  went,  in  1796^   with  Bonapaite,  m 

to  carry  the  treaty  into  effbcL"  The  ordi-  Italy,  fought  at  Arcole,  and  was  trnk 

nar>'  session  of  the  Belgian  clianibers  was  general  of  brigade  on  the  field  of  baolk 

opeije<l  on  the  14th  November.    The  fol-  AAer  the  occupation  of  Civita-Vccrhii, 

lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Jcing's  speech  he  was  sent,  by  Bonaparte,  aa  miniaier  to 

on  the  occ&sion  :  "^  Aflor  long  delays,  less  Naples,  in  order  to  begin   negotiatioDiL 

injurious,  however,  to  the  interests  of  the  Iklliard  then  accompanied  his  general  to 

countr}'  than  might  be  apprehended,  the  Egypt,  where  he  distinguished  hiaaielf  ia 

moment  is  at  1^  arrived   when   I  can  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of  the 

comfily  with  the  wishes  of  the  cliarnbers  pyramids.    In  Upper  Egj-pt,  be  went  bs- 

aiid  the  nation,  by  leading  the  powers  yond   the  limits  of  the  ancient  RooiB 

who  were  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  the  empire,  and  penetrated  as  (ar  as  Assyria, 

15th  November  [1831],  to  insure  its  execu-  in  a  continual  contest  with  the  mana- 

tion.     Those  powers,  having  acquired  the  hikes  and  Arabs.  In  the  battle  of  lieliop- 

certainty  that,  in  longer  abstaining  from  olis,  he  essentially  contributed  to  the  rie^ 

adopting  measures,  they  would  |)lace  Bel-  tor}*.     He  then  attacked,  with  1900  mo, 

gium  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  the  Turicish  forces  in  Damietta,  which  ha 

herself  justice,  were  un  wilting  to  incur  the  retook.    Whilst  he  was  in  Upper  Egv& 

risk  of  a  general  war.  United  by  a  formal  he  warmly  aided  the  men  of  lettcn,  m 

convention,  two  of  them  have  engaged  to  accompanied  the  expedition,  in  '   ' 

begin  the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  entific  labo» ;  and  without  his 


immediate  evacuation  of  our   territory-,  the  antiquities  from    Denderab  to  Pki- 

The  fleets  of  France  and  England  will  he  might  have  remained   imdiacoraai 

fetter  the  commerce  of  Holland ;  and,  if  When  commandant  in  Cairo,  he  was  be- 

these  means  of  coercion  are  not  sufficient,  sieged  by  tlie  Turks  and  En^Uafa,  m1 

in  two  days  a  French  army  will  advance,  obtained  a  favorable  capitulation  by  Im 

without  troubling  the  fieace  of  Europe,  to  firmness  and  prudence.     In  Egyp^  hi 

prove  that  the  guarantees  given  are  not  was  mode  general  of  division,  and,  is 

vain  words."      In  fact,  a  British  order  in  1801,  commander  of  the  division  wbkk 

council  of  the  6th  hod  already  laid  on  hod  its  head-quarters  at  Bruasel&     In  the 

embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  the  |»orts  of  campaign  of  1805,  he  participated  in  the 

Great  Britain,  and,  on  the  10th  and  11th,  victorii't>    ut    Uhn    and    Austeriitz,   ind 

j»everal  divisions  of  the  combined  Englitth  fought  in  all  the  gn'at  battles  in  the  w« 

and  French  fl(*et  had  sailed  to  begin  the  with  Pnissia.     Afler  the  occupatioB  df 

blockade  of  tlio  Dutch  consts.     F  inally,  Madrid,  he  was  made  commandant  of 

on  the  15tli,  marshal  Gerard  entered  Bel-  the  city,  where  i>e  Aupprcsksed  the  auot- 

giuin  at  liip  head  of  u  French  army,  and  rection  which  broke  out  in  consequoKf 

directed    his   niarcli    towardtf  Antwerp,  of  the  Inttle  of  Tolavera.     In  1612,  ke 

Thus  the  war  of  the  rcvolution.s  of  1830  leA  Sjiain  to  go  to  Rut«ia,  and  duiii- 

hai)  oln'Ady  U^^un  :    its  i^uuc  wc  will  not  guishrd  himself,  |Mirticiilar]y  in  the  fasok 

pn.;tcnd  to  prophesy.     We  have  merely  to  on  the  Moskwa.     AAer  tlic  retreat,  br 

add  that  the  citadfl  of  Antwerp  has  agar-  received  orders  to  reorganize  theca\'aln. 

ris»n  of  about  8000  men,  is  well  supphe<l  At  I^ipsic,  a  caimon-ball  carried  aaif 

with  provisions  and  wariiko  Ptores,  an^  his  ann.  Atlerthelmttlc  at  Craone  (1^14; 

timt  most  of  the  works  are  l>oriil>-proof.  Na{>oleon  made  him  comnuuider  of  kii 

Hf.lla!>(>.'«na.    (ii^i^c  A'tghishadc.)  cavalry- and  guards.     After  the  alidicaiia 

Kf.lliard,  Aui;ui«tin  Daiiici,  count  de,  of  the  emperor,  lie  received  the  onfar 

lieutenant-general,  peer  of  France,  and  of  St.  Louis  from  I^uis  XVIII,  and  w 

lutt^lv  French  minister  in  BruHitels,  distiu-  made  a  ]>eer  and  nmjor-geneial  of  ik 

guislied  as  a  general  and  diplomatist,  was  French  oi'my,    un<ler    the   commaDd  ^ 

Dom  in  177*%  at  .Fontenay-ic-Comte,  in  the  duke  de'  Berri.     Napoleon  rataimd 

the  Vendee,  and  entered  the  militar}'  ser-  from  Ell)a,  and  gave  him  orders  to  Yuan 

vice  very  early.    Dumouriez  soon  aAer  to  king  Joachim,  in  order  to  dirtct  iht 

made  him  an  officer  of  his  staff.    He  operations  of  the  Neapolitan  army.    TW 

fought  at  Jemappes,  and  was  raisi^to  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  to  Naphi 

rank  of  lieutenant-general  after  thebatde  was  chased  by  a  British  ahipi,  and  ob^^ 

of  Noerwinden.    After  Dumouriez   had  to  return  to  France.    Tlie  Bourima^  il- 

betrayed  the  convention  and  fled,  Bel-  ter  theur  return,  imprisoned    him,  ai 

i 
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him  under  tbe  surveOkmce  of  the  ;$lfraittenr;  CHi  CamdeH  e  MonUcchi  (Ko- 

but  only  for  a  short  time,  for,  in  meo  and  Juliet).    In  December,  1831,  his 

e  WBB  again  a  peer.    HardJy  had  latest  opera,  Mmna  (text  from  a  French 

Philip  ascendea  the  throne,  when  tragedy  of  Soumet),  was  performed  in  the 

Beluard  to  Berlin,  to  treat  respect-  Seala  at  Milan,  but  with  only  partial  sue- 

acknowledgment  of  the  new  dy-  cess,  which,  however,  determines  nothing' 

ThliinisBion  was  soon  successful;  respecting   its  merit,   because  in    Italy, 

nediat^  after  the  king  of  the  more  than  in  any  other  countir,  secon- 

landfl^  EIngland,  and  the  emperor  dary  circumstances  decide  the  &te  of  an 

Kria,  had,  in  net,  acknowledged  opera. 

(  of  the  French,  the  king  of  Prus-  Benoalee  Year.    (See  Ejtoch,) 

lie  same.    During  his  embassy  in  Bentham,  Jeremy,  died  in  London, 

Sy  Belliard  displayed  uncommon  June  6, 1832. 

:  he  oontributed  more  than  any  Bentinck.    (See  Portland,) 

iplomadst  to  the  foundation  of  the  Berenoer,  French  deputy,  the  accuser 

ilgian  government,  and  to  the  pres-  of  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  before  tlie 

I  of  toe  city  of  Antwerp,  when  peers,  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  con- 

tch  general  Chass^  threatened  to  stiuient  assembly.    lie  held  several  info- 

B  rums ;  and,  in  December,  1830,  rior  offices  in  Grenoble,  and,  in  1815,  was 

t  fikevnse,  very  active.    In  conse*  elected    deputy   of  the  department   of 

of  an  order  of  the  French  govern-  Drome.    June  9,  he  voted  wunst  the  he- 

sommunicated  by  telegraphs,  he  reditary  peerage.     June  SS,    1815,    he 

flsels  on  Tuesday,  arrived  in  Paris  sifued  the  protest,  on  the  day  when  Louis 

Tsday,  hastened  to  the  Tuileries,  XV III  entered  Paris.    After  the  dissolu- 

Is  the  same  night,  arrived  on  Sun-  tion  of  the  chamber,  he  laid  down  his 

Srussels,  had  an  audience  of  king  office  of  attomey-seneral.    In  1807,  he 

1,  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  had  published,  in  Metz,  a  French  transla- 
rere  voting  on  the  subject  of  the  tionof  Justinian's  Novels.  He  now  wrote, 
ury  peerage,  and,  at  the  very  mo-  in  Valence,  his  work  Z>e  to  Jt»fic«mmine22f 
/hen  the  secretary  called  out  his  en  France  d*aprh  Us  Lois  permanentSfles 
jpeoed  the  door  in  great  haste,  Lois  d'Excephon,  dies  Doctrines  dtsTribu- 
■gainst  the  hereditary  peerage,  navx,  which  was  published  m  Paris  in 
le  kughter  of  his  colleagues,  and  1818,  and  is  much  esteemed.  It  displays 
d  back  to  Brussels.    He  died  Jan.  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  a  great  knowl- 

2.  The  Belgians  intend  to  erect  edge  of  the  subject.  In  1827,  he  was 
aonament.  elected  deputy  by  the  inhabitants  of  Val- 
Jira,  Vincenzo,  chapel-master  at  ence.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
born  in  1808,  at  Palermo,  has  a1-  appointed  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of 
acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  on  which  oc- 
sra  which  atunteted  attention  was  casion  he  displayed,  perhaps  purposely, 
0,  first  represented  at  Milan  (prob-  more  moderation  than  talent.  During 
iring  the  carnival  in  1828).      It  P^rier's  administration,  he  was  one  of 

80  much  that  it  was  soon  heard  the  centre  between  tlie  premier  and  the 

he  cities  of  Italy,  and  found  its  opposition. 

o  Germany  and  other  countries.  Bergamot.    (See  Orange.) 

amber,  18^  it  was  represented  in  Biaoioli,  Josaphat,  died  in  1831. 

otk  with  great  applause.    In  this  Bichat,  Marie  Fran<^ois  Xavier,  a  cel- 

(ellini  has  chiefly  imitated  Rossi-  ebrated  French  physician,  who,  during  a 

with  the  mdependence  of  native  short  career,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  sci- 

He  treats  the  vocal  parts  accord-  ence  which  he  cultivated  that  has  not 

be  tsste  of  the  present  Italian  pub-  yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  bom  at  Thoi- 

giras,  therefore,  a  number  of  co/o-  rette,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  Nov. 

wrOurtj  &c. ;  but  his  vocal  pieces,  11,  1771.    His  father,  a  physician,  early 

^y  those  for  several  voices,  are  initiated  him  into  the  study  of  medicine, 

«d  much  more  judiciously  than  which  the  young  Bichat  prosecuted  at 

f  RoasinL     Though  inferior  in  Lyons  and  Paris,  to  which  latter  city  he 

to  the  latter,  he  is,  also,  less  hasty  withdrew  from  the  storm  which  agitated 

gUgem.    Bendes  the  Pirata^  he  the  former  in  1793.    At  Parib,  he  studied 

iltHi  the  following  operas,  which  under  ||^' direction  of  Desault,  wlio  treat- 

ean  performed  in  many  Italian  ed  liim  sA  a  son.    On  the  death  of  that 

^  ■ome  of  them  also  in  France  distinguished  surgeon  (see  DesauU),  Bi- 

mmafi^Bianca  e  Ferrando;  La  chat  superintended  the  publica^on  of  ^'^ 

ZHL              33  ^'\-' 
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iurgieal  WMdai^  and,.  In  1797^  began  to       Black  r    (Baa 

leetora  opoD  anatoniy.  in  ooDiMsion  widi       BiiAci     iu«      toaflMinik) 
egpMimentai    pfajmofir  and    amgeiy.  aMMalMBfL) 

From  diia  penod,  amMM  the  preHing       Hlomfisld,  Cbailea 

calk  of  an  ezlrairive  practice,  he  emploY-  1894^  made  bMiap  of 

ed  liimaelf  in   preparing  thoae  worn  1898,  biihop  of  Loadaa. 
wliioh  have  apread  ma  reputation  tbrougfa       BxtOon-Lsmira.    (Sea 
Eorope  and  America,  and  which  have       Blub  ViraioL.    (Sao  Oif^pv.) 
had  me  moat  beneficial  influence  upon       Boab.    (Bea*  Miiwant,) 
the  whole  nMical  acience.    In  the  year       BoBBnnET.    (See  Lmet^) 
1800  appearedhia  TrmUdu  Membnnu,       Bob-O-Liiik.    (See  JBiea-. 
which  paaeed  through numeroua  editions,       Bons.  Thiacelebmad 

and,immediatehrafnrit8puhticatkm,was  in  1898. 
traimlaiedintoalmoatalimelangoamof       Boioin^  coimv  waa  bom  at  (3ha 

Europe.  In  the  aameyear  was  putuhed  in  1751.    In  1768^  when  aaffa 

hie  celebrated  work  BeehareheB  iur  la  Vie  old,  he  left  hie  counirj.  and 

d  ia  Murif  which  waa  fi>llowed  the  next  French  army,  in  which  ka  i 

year  (18Q1)  hj  liis  «/lnofoaite  GMnU  (4  yeaia,  then  went  into  tbe 

vole.,  8vo.)^  a  complete  code  of  modem  vice,  waa  taken  pnaoner,  at  tiia  ■ 

anatomy,  phvfliology  and  medicine.    In  Tenedo8.fa¥thel\nrkii^  and,  afar 

thetwenqr-eigfathvearof  hi8age,ffichat  lease,  left  the  Ruaalan  nrnngr*    ¥tm 

waa  UMMHntM  (1800)  phyaician  of  the  to  1789;  he  aer?ed  in-  tlw  ftiraaa 

Hdtel-Ineu,  in  Pkris,  and,  iHth  the  ener-  Eaat  India  company,  and  ^ba^fHi  \ 

fff  chamcleristic  of  true  geniua,  bmn  HyderAlL    ^eingnMlacladaBal 

ma  lahofB  in  path61ogical  anatomy.    In  a  er,  he  took  aonrioe  wioi  tbaiyah  « 

amde  ^dnter,  he  opened  no  less  man  600  pur.    He  led,  in  1784,  to  Maaiia 

booiea.     He  had,  ukewiae^  conceived  the  diah,  thecekbrated  priBoa  of  jhi 

]^bn  of  a  great  woik' upon  pathology  and  rattan^  two  battalkwiB^  i1laiil|iHiMii 

manpeutwa; and, with  thia mw.inunedi-  European  manner,  and  waa  of  Al 

alely  upon  commencing  his  dutlea,  aa  est  service  to  thia  pnnee  iIwjm  N 

eysictan  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  had  begun  Miigns  agamat  the  noiigpla  aM 

I  researches  in  therapeutics  bv  experi-  From  1^  to  1790,  he  waa  eajp 

mentsupon  the  effect  of  simple  medi-  commerce  at  Ludmow  ;  but,  at  tGl 

cines.    In  the  midst  of  this  activity  and  tion  of  Scindiah,  he  put  hiraadf  a 

usefulness,  he  was  cut  off,  July  29, 1809,  the  hrad  of  an  army  of  that  praM 

by  a  malignant  putrid  fever,  probabljr  the  routed  his  enemies  entirely.    The 

consequence  of  his  numerous  dissections,  heaped  honors  and  richea  on  hn 

His  friend  and  physician,  Corvisart,  wrote  the  support  of  the  army  organised  1 

to  Napoleon  in  these  words:  *^  Bichat  has  he  had  the  government  of  the  i 

just  mllen  upon  a  field  of  battle  which  between  Muttraand  Dc^hi,  vrfaick ; 

counta  more  than  one  victim :  no  one  has  an  annual  revenue  of  five  milliaa 

done  ao  much,  or  done  it  so  well,  in  so  half  rupees  (two  millions  and  a  hi 

short  a  time."    Bichat  is  the  founder  of  lars),  <^  which  he  waa  allowed  li 


the  medical  theory  at  present  received*  two  per  cent,  besidea  hia  aalarr, 

He  is  the  creator  of  general  anatonor^,  or  amounted  to  6000  rupeea  a  moan 

of  the  doctrine  of  the   identity  of  the  armv  oraanized   by   him,   coaaa 

texture  of  the  different  organs,  which  is  179^  of  Z2,000  infimtiy  and  3000  c 

the   fundamental   principle    of  modem  After  the  death  of  Scindiali,  li 

medicine.      His  AnaAomit  G4nbniU  has  Boigne  also  served  hiagrand-naalMR 

been  translated  into  EInglish  by  dg^r  G.  in  1795,  the  state  or  hia  heaK  i 

Havward  (3  vols.,  Bvo.,  Boston,  IW).  him  to  leave  India.     He  went  H 

BiLDBRDTK  died  in  December,  iBSl.  land,  whither  he  had  remitted  hii  J 

Bill.    (See  ParUctmenL)  and  thence  to  hia  own  country.   ] 

BiifDiire-BEAN-TaaE.   (See  Acacia)  tied,  in  1799,  at  Chambery,  wMa 

^'voiiT  Editions.    (See  Z)etix-P<m(«.)  much  good  in  a  variety  or  way%aB 

nuME.    (SeeHbbv.)  three  nuUioos  and  a  half  for  cfaaS 

i^N.    (See  Cfeo6tff.)  benevolent  purpoaea,  aa  dm  IbaBJ 

rTACLX.    (See  Binkadt)  hoapitals  for  the  aged  and  aidk,  i 

rrsaSPAa.    (See  jDoloanie.)  travelleri,   the    cooatrodioii    of 

4CK  Dkath.    (See  PlagutS  atreelL  &C.,  alao  ibr  — w»life  aal 

4CK  Locust.    (SeefiMMarjLocMft)  mental  purpoaea.    The  lone  af  ft 

.cESiun.    (SaaSD]»atf.)  made  him  coont;  the  kti^  aTl 
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I  him  the  cron  of  the  legion  of  honor,  ments,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  attacks, 
lied  Jtme  SI,  1830,  leaving  between  Repeatedly  defeated,  his  forces  scattered, 
so  and  eighteen  millions  of  francs  to  himself  escaping  in  a  remarkable  man- 
on,  and  iux>ve  three  millions  in  bene-  ner,  when  others  despaired,  he  continued 
ODs  of  various  sorts.  The  story,  that  to  act,  and,  with  energies  irrepressible  by 
loo  Saib  was  given  up  by  him  is  ut-  adversity,  fought  on  in  the  great  cause  he 
'  fiJse,  because  he  had  been  already  had  espoused,  until  he  had  expelled  the 
three  years  in  Europe,  when  this  Spanish  armies  from  the  American  conti- 
se  perfflhed  in  his  capital. — See  Mi-  uent,  and  liberated  the  new  world  from 
e  mtr  la  CarrUre  MiliUnre  d  Pac^ique  the  dominion  of  Spain.  As  a  statesman, 
£  U  GhUrtU  Conde  de  Boigne  (Cham-  he  was  not  so  eminent  His  views  were 
,  1899),  a  work  of  much  interest  in  liberal,  but  they  were  often  too  enlarged 
9Ct  to  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  See- 
off^  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  ing  his  country  distracted  by  domestic 
roich  Boigne's  son  furnished  the  ma-  dissensions,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
k  to  the  author.  press  them  by  a  strong  executive ;  and  he 
GLIDES.  (See  F!rc^  Falluig  Stars^  and  did  not  properly  rate  the  danger  of  sub- 
ior.)  jecting  tlie  other  branches  of  the  govem- 
JUTAM,  The  account  of  this  distin-  inent  to  the  will  of  an  individual.  He 
lied  individual  was  brought  down  to  was,  however,  the  true  friend  of  the  in- 
slose  of  the  year  1^28,  and  has  been  dependence  of  his  country,  and  her  liber- 
ome  measure  continued  under  the  ator  from  foreign  domination.  With  a 
la  of  Colombia^  PatZy  and  Santandar,  noble  disregard  of  money,  he  expended 
tog  been  left,  1^  the  defeat  of  the  con-  a  large  fortune  in  the  public  service.  His 
jcy  against  him,  without  a  rival,  in  full  disapprobation  of  slavery  was  evinced  in 
amon  of  the  civil  and  military  power,  the  emancipation  of  nearly  1000  slaves 
rar  continued  to  exercise  the  chief  belonging  to  his  patrimdnial  estate ;  and 
oiinr  until  May,  1830,  when,  dissatis-  his  refusal  of  a  crown,  when  tendered  by 
with  the  aspect  of  internal  afiairs,  he  general  Paez,  demonstrated  that,  in  hisas- 
;Ded  the  presidency,  and  expressed  a  pirations  after  power,  he  did  not  seek  to 
rmination  to  leave  the  country.  Yen-  gratify  his  ambition  through  a  monarchi- 
lo,  under  Paez,  immediately  declared  cal  form  of  government.'*  General  Boli- 
elf  independent  of  the  central  ffov-  var  was  fortv-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
lent ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  disaffec-  tune  of  his  death, 
was  manifested  by  the  other  prov-  Bolting.  (See  MUL) 
u  Bolivar,  living  in  retirement  at  his  Bonpland  was  allowed  to  depart  from 
itry  seat,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  Paraguay  in  February,  1831. 
10  events,  imtil,  after  six  months  of  Borihg  for  Water.  The  practice 
iuioo,  he  was  pressed  to  resume  the  of  borinff  for  water,  and  the  frequent 
nmient,  by  those  who  had  succeeded  success  that  has  lately  attended  the  ope- 
in  the  administration.  He  had  finally  ration,  in  producing  a  great  supply  with- 
led  to  this  urgency,  and  consented  to  out  the  actual  siukmg  of  a  well,  render 
the  chief  command,  until  the  new  the  subject  one  of  great  importance :  we 
ions  should  bo  completed,  'declaring  conceive,  therefore,  that  our  readere  will 
be  his  firm  resolution  then  to  retire  to  be  gratified  with  the  following  descrip- 
Uelife,  when  he  died,  at  Carthagena,  tion  of  the  process.  The  situation  of  the 
he  17th  of  December,  1830.  He  met  intended  well  being  determined  on,  a 
h  with  calmness  and  resignation,  per-  circular  hole  is  generally  dug  in  the 
lio^  on  the  11th,  the  last  act  of  his  ground,  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and 
lie  life,  by  dictating  and  signing  an  five  or  six  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of 
leSB  to  the  Colombian  nation.  From  this  tele  the  boring  is  carried  on  by  two 
time,  he  continued  delirious,  with  oc-  woriSiien,  assisted  by  a  laborer  sibove. 
wal  lucid  intervals,  till  the  day  of  his  The  handle,  having  a  female  screw  in  the 
hi  expressing  no  other  anxiety  than  bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  a  wooden  bar, 
im  country.  **  Union !  uiiion  !**  was  his  or  rail  passing  through  the  socket  of  the 
t  finequent  exclamation.  We  extract  shank,  and  a  ring  at  top,  is  the  general 
fi>lk>wing  summary  of  his  character  agent  to  which  allthe  boring  implements 
1  the  American  Annual  Register  for  are  to  be  attached.  A  chisel  in  first  em- 
1: — **A8  a  general,  Bolivur  wra  dis-  ployed,  and  connected  to  this  handle  by 
niabed,  accomplishing  great  ends  with  its  screw  at  top.  If  the  ground  is  tolera- 
leqaate  means,  and  confounding  his  bly  sofl,  the  weight  of  the  two  workmen 
meoii  by  the  r^idity  of  bis  move-  bearing  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  occasioDr 
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aVy  forcing  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the  venient,  if  not  impoflsiUe,  to  niw  tfaen* 

chisel  to  penetrate ;  but  if  the  ground  is  by  hand.    A  tripedal  staiidard  is  tbov- 

hard  or  strong,  the  workmen  strike  the  fore  generally  constructed,  by  three  sof 

chisel  down  with  repeated  blows,  so  as  folding  poles  tied  together,  over  the  bolp, 

to  peck  tlieir  wny,  often  changing  their  from  the  centre  of  wluch  a  wheel  vd 

situation  by  walking  round,  which  breaks  axle,  or  a  {lair  of  pulley  blocks,  are  was- 

the  stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  that  pended,  for  the  purpoee  of  hauling  «p 

may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress.    The  the  rods,  and  from  wLich  haugs  the  fori 

labor  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  This  fork  is  to  be  brought  down  undo 

means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed  the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of  each  nA. 

horizontally  over  the  well,  from  which  a  and  made  fast  to  it  by   passing  a  pt*. 

chain  is  brought  down  and  attached  to  through  two  little   holes  in  the  cla«>. 

tlie  ring  of  the  handle.     This  pole  is  The  rods  are  thus  drawn  up,  about  terrij 

usually  made  fast  at  one  end  as  a  fulcrum,  feet  at  a  time,  which  is  the  usual  dinuin- 

by  being  set  into  a  heap  of  heavy  loose  between  each  joint ;  and  at  evcnr  bui} 

stones :  at  the  other  end  the  laborer  gives  fork  is  laid  horizontally   over  the  holr, 

it  a  slight  up-and-down  vibrating  motion,  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  rac- 

correspondingtothe  beating  motion  of  the  ing  between  its  claws ;  by  which  iimr» 

workmen  below,  by  which  means  the  elas-  the  rods  are  prevented  from  sinking  dovi: 

ticity  of  the  pole,  in  rising,  lifls  the  handle  into  the  bore   again,  while    the  upprr 

and  pecker,  and  thereby  very  considerably  length  is  unscrewed  and  removed,   h 

dimmishes  the  labor  of  itie  workmen,  attaching  and  detaching  these  lengths  tf 

When  the  hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a  rod,  a  wrench  is  employed,  by  whidi 

chisel,  as  &r  as  its  length  will  permit,  the  they  arc  turned  rouno,  and  the  sorst 

chisel  is  withdrawn,  and  a  sort  of  cylindri-  forced  up  to   their  firrn  bearing.    Hr 

cal  auger  attached  to  the  handle,  for  the  boring  is  sometimes  performed,  for  ik 

purpose  of  drawing  up  the  dirt  or  broken  first  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  by  a  e\um\ 

stones  which  have  been  disturbed  bv  the  of  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  clmvi 

chisel.    The  auger  being  introduced  into  out  by  a  gouge  of  two  and  a  ouaier 

the  hole,  and  turned  round  by  the  work-  diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  WMkmi 

men,  the  dirt  or  broken  stones  will  pass  by  a  tool.    This  is  merely  a  chisel,  fov 

through  the  aperture  at  bottom,  and  fill  inches  wide,  but  with  a  guide  put.ooaii» 

the  cvlinder,  which   is  then  drawn  up,  lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of  keepinc .: 

and  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  auger,  in  a  per()endicular  direction  ;  the  lo«>' 

tiie  valve  preventing  its  escape  at  l)ottoni.  ]mn  is  not  intended  to  |>eck,  but  to  )V 

In   order  to  penetrate  deejwr  into  the  down  the  hole    previously  made,  whiir 

ground,  an  iron  rod  is  now  to  bo  attached  the  sides  of  the  chisel  operate  in  eohif* 

to  the  chisel  by  screwing  on  to  its  upj)er  ing  the  hole  to  four  inches.     Theproc(a< 

end,  and  the  rod  is  also  fastened  to  the  however,  is  goncrallv  performed  at  oif 

handle  by  screwing  into  its  socket.     The  operation,  by  a  chisel  oi  four  inches  wi*. 

chisel  having  thus  become   lengthened,  and  a  gouge  of  three   inches  and  thm* 

by  the  addition  of  the  rod,  it  is  again  in-  quarters.     It  is  obvious,  that  placing  aaa 

troduced  into  the  hole,  and  the  o|>cration  displncinff  the   lengtlis  of  rod,  which  p 

of  pecking  or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried  done  every  tin»e  that  the  auger  is  rt*quinw 

on  by  the  workmen  as  before.     When  the  to  lie  introduced  or  withdrawn,  must  o( 

ground  has  been  thus  perforated,  as  far  as  itselfj  be  extremely    troublesome,  in^^- 

the  chisel  and  its  rod  will  reach,  tliey  pendent  of  the  lal>or  of  Imring:  but  j*^ 

must  be  withdrawn,  in  order  agnin  to  in-  the  operation  proceeds,  when  no  uuprv 

tnxhice  the  auger,  to  collect  and  bring  up  pitions    circuni$tance»   attend    it,  fvilb  a 

the  rubbish,  which  is  done  by  attaching  facility   almost  incretlible.       Sometimev 

it  to  the  iron  nnl,  in  place  of  the  chisel,  however,  nKks  intercept  the  wav,  whiri 

Thus,  as   the   hole    becomes  deepened,  require  great  lal)or  to  penetrate ;  butthv;* 

other  lengths  of  iron  ro<ls  are  added,  by  always  effected  by  pecking,  which  slon 

connecting  tliemtoffether.     The  necessity  ly  pulverizes  the 'stone.     Tlie  mail  un- 

of  freciuently  withdrawing  the  rods  from  pleasiuit    circumstance    attendant    up« 

thehole,  in  order  to  collect  the  mud,  stones  this  businei^  is  the  occasional  hieakiK 

or  rubbish,  and   the   great  friction  pro-  of  a  rod  into  the  hole,  which  mmeiinie* 

dueed  by  tlie  rubbing  of  the  tools  against  creat<»s  a  delay  of  many  day»,  and  ao  ir 

its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods  calculable  lalmr  in  drawing  up  the  low; 

augmented  in  the  progress  of  the  o|)era-  ix>rtion.     When  the  water  is  oUatned  a 

tion,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  st^veral  such  quantities  and  of  such  qiialitv  m 

hundred  feet,  render  it  extremely  incon-  may  be  required,  tlie  hole  is  msR^l  or 
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finkbed  b^  peasing  down  it  the  diamond  and  Schiller  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
chisel:  tb»  m  to  make  tlie  sides  smooth,  his  tastes  and  progress  in  learning;  and 
prerioim  to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This  his  intimacy  with  Henry  Meyer,  in  con- 
chisel  b  attached  to  rods  and  to  the  nexiou  with  whom  he  afterwards  pub- 
handle,  88  before  described ;  and,  in  its  lished  several  archeeological  works,  led 
dcBcenL  the  workmen  continually  walk  him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that  branch  of 
round,  by  which  the  hole  is  made  smooth  literature.  At  this  period,  Bottigcr  ed- 
•nd  cylindrical.  In  the  progress  of  the  ited  the  Journal  of  Fashion,  and,  from 
boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are  passed  1797,  the  New  German  Mercury,  and  was 
through ;  but,  as  these  are  small  streams,  an  active  contributor  to  several  periodical 
and  perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral  publications.  His  principal  work,  which 
auhstiuices,  ttie  operation  is  carried  on  was  never  completed,  was  his  FiXplana- 
imtil  an  aperture  is  made  into  a  main  tion  of  Ancient  Vases  (Vasenerklarunf^V 

r'ng,  which  will  sometimes  flow  up  to  in  thre«  ])arts.    The  object  of  this  work 

surface  of  t)ie  earth.    This  must  of  was  to  give  a  view  of  the  history  of  an- 

eourae  depend  upon  the  level  of  its  source,  cient  art,  with  complete  notices  of  the 

which,  if  in  a  neighboring  bill,  will  fre-  Grecian   mythology.    Another  work  of 

quendy  cause  the  water  to  rise  up  and  Bottiger^s,  which  has  been  very  favorably 

produce  8  continued  fountain.    But  if  received,  is  his  Sabina,  or  Roman  Lady  at 

the  altitude  of  the  distant  spring  hapi)cns  her  Toilet,  illustrative  of  tlie  habits  and 

to  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  manners,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  ladies.    In 

nrhere  the  boring  is  effected,  it  sometimes  1804,  Bottiger  received  the  place  of  di- 

Iwppens  that  a  well  of  considerable  ca-  rector  of  the  studies  of  the  pages  in  Dres- 

uacity  is  obliged  to  be  dug  down  to  that  den,  and,  in  1815,  was  appomted  overseer 

level,  in  order  to  form  a  reservoir,  into  of  the  royal  museum  or  antiques.    Here 

mrfaich  the  water  may  flow,  and  from  he  delivered  public  lectures  upon  various 

ivhence  it  must  be  raised  by  a  pump ;  subjects  of  arrhieology,  at  difl^rent  tinoes, 

ipvhile,  in  the  former  instance,  a  continued  some  of  which  have  been  printed.    In 

lountain    may  be   obtained.     Hence  it  1820,  he  began  to  edit  a  journal  devoted 

"Will  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  level  to  arcliaK>graphy  and  mythology,  under 
oouDtries,  whether  water  can  be  procured*  the  title  of  ,^m(uihe€u 

mrhich  will   flow  near   to  or  over  the  Boulac.    (See  Bulac.) 

surface :  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  Bourrienne,  I^uis  Antcnne  Fauvelet 

procesB  of  boring  will  be  of  litde  or  no  de,  secretary  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  July 

advantage,  except  as  an  experiment  to  9,   17G9,  and  formed  a  friendsliip  with 

■aeertain  the  fiict.    In  order  to  keep  the  voung  Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne. 

-water  pure    and    uncontaminatcd   with  In  17^8,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leip- 

nuneral  springs,  the  hole  is  cased  for  a  sir.  to  study  Gennan  and  law ;  afterwards 

coDadenible  depth  with  a  metallic  pipe,  visited   Poland ;    was,  in  1792,  French 

-about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than  secretary  of  legation  in  Stuttgart ;  after- 

tfae  bore.    This  is  generally  made  of  tin,  wards  lived  for  a  short  time,  during  the 

(though  sometimes  of  copi»eror  lead),  in  same  year,  in  Paris ;  went  again  to  Leip- 

convenient  lengths ;  and,  as  each  length  is  sic,  where  he  married  ;  was  imprisoned 

let  down,  it  is  held  bv  a  shoulder  resting  in    Saxony  for  two  months ;  afterwards 

in  a  fork,  while  another  length  is  solder-  lived  in  retirement  until  his  former  fel- 

ed  to  it;   by  which  means  a  continued  low-fiupil  had  commenced  his  career  at 

pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore  as  far  as  the  lumd  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in 

may  be  found  necessary,  to  exclude  land  1797,  l)ecanic  his  secretary.    In  1801,  he 

apnngs,  and  to  prevent  loose  earth  or  lived  with  the  first  consul  m  the  Tuilo- 

aand  fiom  falling  in   and  choking  the  ries,  and  w&s  made  counsellor  of  state. 

^wffture.  His  knowledge  and  skill  made  him  useful 

BoTARoo.    (See  MuUel.)  to  Napoleon,  and  he  seems  to  have  by  no 

BdrrioER,  Charies  Augustus,  a  cele-  means  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 

Iinted  Gennan  archsolo^st,  was  bom  at  Ho  appears  to  have  entered  into  money 

Bcichenbach,  in  Saxon v,  in  1760,  and  was  speculations  uubccominj^  the  private  sec- 

adoeaied  at  LeipsicandGottingcn.    After  retar}'  of  Nafioleon,  which  enabled  his 

haring  been  some  time  engaged  in  the  adversaries  to  procure  his  dismission  in 

bowneaB  of  instruction,  he  went  to  Wei-  180^    He  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

mar,  at  the  suggestion  of  Herder,  and  was  Joseph  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  engage 

director  of  the  r^mnasium  or  high  school  in  speculations,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  be- 

thers  fVom  1791  till  1804.    At  Weimar,  came  his   implacable  enemy.     But  we 

Um  society  of  G6the,  Hecder,  Wieland  shall  see  what  credit  is  due  to  Bourn- 

33* 
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enne's  statements,  when  not  supported  But  he  is  the  author  of  Mitmoire$  dtJL 
from  other  quarters.  In  1805,  his  friends  ob-  dt  Bourrienne  star  J^apoUcn^  U  Dinetmre, 
tained  an  appointment  for  him  as  minister  U  ConnUat,  CEmpvrtj  et  la  RtBimtrdlkm 
to  the  members  of  the  Lower  Sanson  cir-  (10  vols.,  Paris,  Io29),  a  work  which  ai- 
de ;  and  he  went  to  reside  in  Hamburg.  He  tracted  great  attention,  but  which  does  imk 
did  not  receive  the  confidence  of  the  gov-  tend  to  give  an  elevated  idea  of  M.  dr 
erument,  because  of  his  leniency  towards  Bourrienne's  character.    The  woik  is  hoc 
the  emigrants,  and  because  he  was  strong-  without  value,  where  its  BtatenMOts  aif 
\y  suspected  of  winking,  for  pecuniary  confinned  from  other  quarters,  but  con- 
considerations,  at  the  breach  of  the  con-  tains  much  that  is  drawn  from  doubifu: 
tinental  system,  and  of  not  being  sincerely  sources,    and    many   misrepresentaiiob. 
attached  to  the  government  of  the  em-  which  have  been  clearly  dioprof  ed.   Gen- 
peror.    Whatever  foundation  tliere  may  erals  Belliard,  Gourgaud,  Davouatf  Bou- 
nave  been  for  these  charges,  he  tells  us  lay  de  la  Meurthe,  Joseph  Bonapanr. 
himself,  in  his  work  mentioned  below,  Cambac^r^  and  the  Pruanan  miaidttr 
that  ho  sent  to  general  Driesen,  in  the  Von  Stein,  have  shaken  or  orenhnms 
Russian  service,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  the  credit  of  many  parts  of  hia  book^ — See 
count  de  Provence  (Louis  XIII),  the  draft  the  Errors^  Voluntary  and  Jhwohmknjf 
of  a  royalist  proclamation  to  the  French  M.  de  Bourrienne  (2  vola.,    Paris,  iSw- 
people !  and  yet  he  was  astonished  that  Bourrienne^s    work  has  been  tianaiiled 
the  French  government  treated  him  with  into  English,  and  has  been  republiriied  is 
suspicion.    He  says  himself,  that  from  the  U.  States.    We  would  recommeDd  m 
1810,  he  believed  in  the  return  of  the  edition  (also  republished  in  this  coudbj. 
Bourbons.    In  1811,  he  returned  to  Paris,  Philadelphia,  1833,  in  one  volume^  **  miik 
and  vainly  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  Notes,  now  first  added  from  the  Dicttboa 
of  recovering  the  favor  of  Napoleon.    To-  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  Me- 
wards  the  end  of  1813,  he  savs  Napoleon  moirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  Genenl 
wished  him  to  go  to  Switzerland,  to  treat  Rapp,  of  Constant,  and  numerous  odier 
with  the  idlies,  offering  hhn,  at  the  same  autlientic  Sources."    The  work  ought  mi 
time,  orders  and  the  ducal  title.    But  he  to  be  read  without  also  consuhins  ihr 
refused.    He  and  his  family  were  dili-  **  Errors"  alK>ve  mentioned.    It  wuTairiT 
^ntly  occupied,  in  the  winter  of  1813,  reported  in  the  public  prints  that  M.  it 
m    transcribing    royalist    proclamations.  Bourrienne  had  become  insane. 
By  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  ho  was        Bow  ring,  John,  doctor  of  lawv:  u 
made  director-general  of  tlie  posts,  by  the  English  poet,  well  known  for  his  nunitY- 
provisionary  govenunent ;  but,  soon  ai\er  ous  translations  from  tlie  poetry-  of  w. 
tlie  return  ot  Louis  XVIII,  count  Fer-  ous  nations.    His  travels  in  various  coi::.- 
rand  received  his  place,  and  Bourrienne  tries  of  Euro)>e   made    him  acquainlf^ 
had  only  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state,  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  \l.r 
A  few  days  after  Napoleon's  lauding,  on  different  nations.    The  first  fruits  of  he 
his  return  from  Elba,  the  king  made  him  acquisitions  were  the  Specimens  €ii  ]hr 
prefect  of  the  police  of  Paris.     His  first  Russian  Poets  (2  vols.,  London,  li^l—^i 
charge  was  to  arrest  Fouche,  who,  how-  His  Ikitavian  Anthology*  (Loudon,  lJ?M. 
ever,   ei*ca])od.     (Sec    Otranto.)    Bourri-  consisting  of  translations  from  the  earii»T 
enne  followed  the  king,  was  sent  to  Ham-  and  later  Dutch  |X)ets,  is  not  so  strikinc&i^ 
burg,   wrote   in    the    Hamburger   Corre-  the  previous  work,  because  the  oriffiioi^ 


18til,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  de-  has  presented  many  Spanish  Imllad^  Li 

partmcnt  of  Voiiiie,  and,  in  his  re|>ort  on  merit,  which  had  escaped  hisdistingui<4)^ 

the  budget  in  1821,  showed  a  very  friend-  predecessor,    Lockhort,    in    his    AnciffM 

ly    spirit    towards   the  missionai'ies  and  Spanish  Ballads.     Subticquently,  he  pcv- 

/rere«i*ii7»oran/i>w,  whilst  he  hardly  alio  wed  duce<i   Spechnens  of    the    PoUsh   Port* 

the  necessary  funds  for  the  supi)ort  of  (London,  1827),  and,  in  tlic  same  ycar,h» 

schools  and  science.     He  was  l>elieved  to  Servian  })opular  Poetry.     His  Poein  oc 

be  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  Bonaparte,  the  Mag}'ars  (London,  1830)  makes  uvac- 

par  un  Homme  qui  ne  Va  pas  quiiie  aepuis  quainted  witli  the  productions  of  the  Hub 

guinze  Ans,  and  even  of  die  Alanuscrit  de  garian  muse.    His  latest  work  is  a  coller- 

SairUe   Helkne,      The    first    he  has    ex-  tion  of  Ik)hemian  songs  and  ballads,  ilic*- 

Iiressiy  disavowed;  and  it  soon  became  kian  A  ntholog}' (London,  1838):  and  Iv 

Lnown  tliat  lie  did  not  write  the  second,  is  about  to  publish,  iu  coimexioo  «^ 
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of  ScandiDavian  Phyaolos^  applied  to  Pathology,  coDtaiD 

[fistniifllatklhsar  generally  fiuth-  his  peculiar  system,  known  under  the 

qnrited.  title  of  physiologjcal  medicine.    The  first 

B,  Charles.   (See  Orrery,  EaH  of.)  of  these  works  displays  extensiye  knowl- 

K.    (See  Buckwheat.)  edge  and  sound  judsment ;  the  second  is 

r.    (See  Goose.)  distinguished  for  the  ooldness  of  its  views, 

KWATKft.    (See  Delaware  Break-  and  its  paradoxical  and  sophistical  spirit. 

In  considering  Broussais's  system,  it  is  to 
IB  WATER,  Duke  of.  (See  Eger-  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French  school 
neit.)  of  practical  medicine  had  followed  the 
CHOTOMT.  (See  JVacheotomy.)  Pinelian  system,  which  laid  particular 
KB,  Lord.  (See  GrevUle.)  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
COJLACAS.  (See  Vampyre.)  ent  tissues  of  the  body  in  disease,  and 
BSAJ8,  Francis  Joseph  Victor,  a  had  found  a  follower  and  perfecter  in 
xL  French  medical  HTiter  and  the  celebrated  Bichat.  (See  Btckat^  in 
D,  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  1772,  tliis  Appendix.)  Broussais  applied  Bi- 
sued  his  classical  studies  at  the  chat's  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  different 
of  Dinan.  On  the  breaking  out  tissues  to  the  diseases  of  these  parts,  and 
nrolution,  he  served  upwards  of  a  particularly  to  their  inflammations,  but 
R  grenadier,  and  was  afterwards  extended  tliis  principle  much  too  fkr. 
d  for  three  years,  as  surgeon's  This  system  corresponds  in  many  points, 
the  hospitals  at  Brest  and  m  the  particularly  as  laid  down  in  the  jSrmnen, 
His  fiither,  a  surgeon,  had  in-  with  the  views  of  Brown  (see  Brown^ 
him  in  surgery,  and  he  had  John),  although  Broussais  himself  affects 
anatomy  at  Brest.  Bichat  had  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
tnigh  a  similar  course  of  educa-  Brunonian  system.  According  to  Brous- 
vinff  been  an  anatomist,  and  a  sais,  life  consists  merely  in  the  possibility 
,  berore  he  had  become  a  physi-  and  the  necessity  of  excitement,  or  in  ir- 
hroussais,  after  having  served  t>vo  ritahilit}',  and  is  preserved  only  when  a 
ate  as  assistant  surgeon,  retired  proper  de^e  of  irritability  exists.  The 
3  service  in  1798,  and  devoted  excitation  is  sometimes  too  powerful  (sur- 
to  the  study  of  botany,  materia  excitation),  sometimes  too  feeble  {aayna- 
and  of  medical  works.  The  next  mte),  but  the  former  is  more  common 
r  went  to  Pans,  and  spent  four  than  the  latter.  But  in  no  case  are  these 
ere  in  attending  lectures  on  the  states,  at  least  primarily,  general  through- 
sciences,  and,  havinff  received  out  the  system ;  for  the  body  consists  of 
r%fe  of  doctor  of  medicine,  con-  a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues,  en- 
1  the  capital  for  two  years,  occu-  dowcd  with  very  different  dejprees  of 
mself  with  the  study  of  medical  sensibility,  and  therefore  very  differently 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  affected  by  the  same  external  circum- 
aed  the  post  of  physician  in  the  stances.  They  are  all  comprised  in  the 
od  spent  three  years  in  tliat  em-  three  systems,  the  sanguineous,  the  lym- 
it  The  state  of  his  health  then  phatic  and  the  nervous.  In  all  cases, 
bim  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  therefore,  it  is  only  some  particular  organ 
d  his  Htstoire  des  Phlemasies,  which  is  diseased,  the  others  being  aflSct- 
mmaHonschronique8(2  vote.,  8vo.,  ed  by  s>'mpathy,  and  each  in  a  peculiar 
He  soon  alter  resumed  his  post  manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
my,  bbA  was  surgeon  in  chief  to  tissue,  and  its  specific  sensibility.  There 
f  in  Spain  for  six  years,  constant-  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  disease,  in- 
;ed  in  collecting  new  results  from  dependent  of  the  primary  disease  of  a  par- 
rvatioos,  and  measuring  theories  tieular  organ ;  and  to  determine  that  orj^an 
application  to  practice.  In  1814,  is  the  proper  purpose  of  examination. 
HBRis  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  The  disease  of  a  particular  organ  is  com- 
d  second  professor  at  the  hospi-  municated  by  sympathy,  because  the 
le  Chnce,  and,  in  1820,  chief  phy-  sanguineous  and  nervous  systems  are 
od  first  professor  at  the  experi-  connected  together  in  the  most  intimate 
mOitaiy  hospital  of  Paris.  In  manner,  by  Uieir  minutest  ramifications. 
peared  the  second  edition  of  his  These  sympathies  are  Partly  organic,  and 
ie8  Pkkgnuuies  ehroiwiues,  and  partly  relative  (sympathies  at  rdaJtion),  the 
Mm  is  la  Dodfint  midieale  gini-  former  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
mdopiitt  ei  des  Systhnes  modemts  circulatory,  secretory  and  other  vital 
Iflgie.  These,  with  his  Treatise  on  fimctions,  the  latter  in  the  sphere  of  vol 
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untary  motion,  sensibility,  and  mental  the  young  duke,  on  coniiiiff  of  age,ib- 
activity.  Upon  the  sympathies  depend  jectd ;  and,  not  content  with  repudming 
the  indications  of  the  crisis  and  metastasis,  the  acts  of  his  guardian,  he  publnbed  ihc 
both  of  which  are  accidental,  and  not  most  abusive  manifestoes  agaimt  Georr 
necessary  phenomena,  the  former  indi-  IV  and  count  Munster,  tfa«  Hanofieiiau 
cative  of  healthy,  tlie  latter  of  morbid  minister  of  state,  by  whom  the  kjatf'i 
^mpathies.  The  sympathetic  inflamma-  German  affairs  were  principally  na- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  aged.  His  royal  highneaa  even  oonb- 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  brain,  are  the  scended  to  send,  through  the  celebnini 
most  common.  In  the  first  case,  the  re-  horse-dealer  Tattersall,  a  challeiige  to 
suit  is  gastro-euteritis  ;  in  tlic  second,  count  Munster,  to  meet  htm  in  sinffle 
fever ;  iu  the  third,  neurosis.  The  gastro-  combat.  The  proceedings  of  the  dtUi' 
enteritis,  being  often  primary',  as  well  as  of  Brunswick  were  brousht  to  the  docik 
sympathetic,  m  its  origin,  is  the  most  of  the  diet  by  the  king  of  England,  in  Ids 
common  of  diseases,  and  is,  according  to  character  of  king  of  Hanover ;  and,  atttae 
Broiissais's  expression,  la  base  de  la  pa-  fonner  prince  refused  the  mediaiioo  W 
thologie.  The  therapeutic  principles  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  though  only  Ar 
the  system  are  exceedingly  simple,  leav-  sovereign  of  200,000  subjects,  deehnd 
ing  little  to  nature^  and  considering  the  tliat  he  would  rather  try  the  fbrtune  of 
method  of  expecting  the  crisis  not  only  war  than  submit  to  any  Teconciliaiioii,  Ar 
inefficacious,  but  injurious,  as  allowing  assembly  of  the  confederacy  had  m 
the  disease  to  confirm  and  develope  itself,  ground  for  refusing  its  interpootion.  b 
Since,  in  most  diaeoses,  there  is  an  inflam-  1829,  every  point  in  controveray  was  de- 
mation  of  some  particular  organ,  either  cided  against  the  duke ;  and  he,  hafinf 
primary  or  secondary,  the  topical  applica-  declined  making  an  apology,  witbdmrif 
tion  of  antiphlogistics  is  the  first  remedy  his  offensive  publicationa,  or  doing  asf 
to  be  employed.  As  the  crisis  should  be  thing  else  that  was  required  of  him,  ik 
anticipated,  the  remedy  should  be  (rawer-  diet  took,  in  the  following  year  (1830),  eft- 
ful ;  andas  gastroTcnteritis  occurs  in  almost  cient  means  to  enforce  its  clecree.  The  kif 
all  diseases,  the  application  of  leeches  to  of  Saxony  was  about  moving  hiatniopil»' 
tlie  region  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  wards  Brunswick,  when  the  death  w  tk 
most  universal  of  remedies.  Abstinence,  king  of  England  suspended  bis  amB|l^ 
diluents,  and,  in  rare  cases,  general  blood-  ments ;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
letting,  are  to  l3e  employed  as  auxiliaries,  the  duke,  within  his  own  dominions,  ret- 
The  stimulant  method  is  rarely  indicated,  dered  unnecessary  the  fiirther  actioo  rf 
as  cas(»s  of  primary  debility  are  ver}'  rare,  any  external  force.  As  his  royal  hirfanM 
This  system,  of  which  we  have  here  only  had  manifested  no  more  wisdom  ui  the 
sketched  the  outlines,  has  attracted  much  government  of  his  duchy  than  in  hi» 
attention  in  France  ;  hut,  although  it  has  transactions  abroad,  he  was  naturally  ip- 
ertectod  some  good,  does  not  appear  likely  prehensive  lest  the  popular  movemcns 
to  he  pennjun'iiily  received.  Besides  the  which  occurred  in  t  ranre  and  B«*lfiuBL 
works  of  Broussais,  we  would  refer  to  during  the  summer  of  1830,  should  be 
Spitia'rt  JSTovcB  Dortrinrf  PathologicfB  imitated  elsewhere  to  his  prejudire.  To 
Epilome  (C;r»tlingen,  1822);  see,  also,  /^^  guunl  against  an  insurrection  in  his  ctpi- 
Medicins  Frajifais  Contemporains  (1H27  tal,  he  had  placed  raimon  in  several  puv 
and  1828),  which  contains  a  notice  of  of  the  town  ;  Init,  on  his  return  from  ^ 
Brouss:iis.  theatre  on  the  Gtli  of  September,  he  mi 
Brown  Umversitt.  (See  Prondcnce,)  attacked  by  the  moli,  from  who^e  furr  ^ 
Brunswick.  To  what  has  l)een  said  only  escai)ed  by  promising  to  comply  wtb 
of  the  duchy  of  lirunswick  in  the  body  all  their  demands.  These  were,  tint  tbr 
of  the  work,  we  add  a  short  account  of  nnnoval  of  the  cannon  ;  second,  thews- 
the  late  events  in  that  state,  taken  from  finnation  of  the  constitution  granted  oB- 
the  American  Annual  Register  for  1830  der  the  guardianship  of  tlie  king  of  En^ 
— 18'U.  "The  kinfr  of  England  had  land;  third,  a  stipulation  not  to  run  a«raT> 
Ixien  the  guunlian  of  the  minority  of  the  evade  the  edict  of  the  diet ;  Ibunh,  noii» 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  while  exercising  send  away  his  money.  The  duke,  notwilk- 
that  ofiice,  it  had  become  necessary'  to  standing  his  forced  assent,  having  rciu!>i^ 
make  the  institutions  of  the  duchy  con-  the  next  morning,  to  fulfil  his  pledgee,  m' 
form  to  the  change  in  the  circumstances  intimated  that  he  should  emplov  the  ns* 
of  Germany.  To  the  abolition  of  the  non  to  maintain  his  authority,  the  imv- 
patrimonial  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  to  rcctionists  proceeded  to  subet^tiaif  tlMir 
many  arrangements  personal  to  himself,  claims  by  force.    The  military  nfyndm 
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fire  on  the  citizens:  the  duke's pdace  was  graphical  names  in  the  Tamul  territory 

burned ;   and  he  escaped  to  the  frontiers.  (October,  1828),  on  the  Siamese  language 

The  brother  of  the  duke  was  immediate-  (September,  18S9),  and  extracts  of  several 

Ij  proclaimed  sovereign ;  and  lie  contin-  Puranas.    His  most  important  woric  is 

lies  to  reign  as  such,  with  the  concur-  the  edition  of  Vendidad-Sadtj  an  impor- 

rence  oi  all  the  principal  courts.  tant  part  of  the  Zend-Atoesia  (Zend-Aves- 

BucKCTE.    (See  Horst-Chutnut.)  ta),  in  the  Zend  language :  VeruUdad^Sa- 

BucKHUBST.    (See  SackviUe.)  diy  Pun  dts  Livres  dt  ZmrocuU  mMU  d^A- 

BucKiifeHAM,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of.  prha  It  ManuscrU  Zend  dt  la  Bibliothigue 

(See  Shi^fuid,)  du  Roi,  avec  un  CommttUain,  unt  TVocmc- 

BuDBSSirr.    (See  Bautzen,)  tion  MuvcUe  et  unMimointurlaLangMt 

BcLi*  and  Bear  ;  terms  used  on  the  Ztndt  conndMt  dans  ses  Rapports  avtc 

London   stock    exchange.      (See   Stock  It    Sanskrit  et   Its  omciens    Idiomts  de 

Exdumge.)  PEurope.    In  May,  1833,  eight  numbers 

Bulweb,  Eklward  E^le  Lytton,  the  of  tlie  Zend  text  had  appeared  (litho- 

■on  of  genial  Bulwer,  was  born  in  1803,  graphed,  folio|.    A  specimen  of  the  com- 

•nd  is  descended  of  an  old  and  wealthy  mentary  whicii  is  to  ibUow,  has  appeared 

frmily,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.    His  in  the  Journal  A8iatu]iue  (May,  18S&) ;  and 

fttber  died  in  1806,  and  his  education  was  Bopp  (q.  v.)  has,  in  the  mean  time,  com- 

■nperintended  by  his  mother.    He  entered  municatcd  several  important  observations 

the  univenuty  of  Cambridge,  and,  while  on  the  Zend  language,  in  the  Annals  for 

diere,  gained  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  sculp-  Scientific  Criticism  (in  German),  as  the 

Kure.    After  some  metrical  productions,  Zend  text,  now  published,  renders  the 

Weeds   and    Wildflowers   (1826],    and  study  of  this  language  practicable.    The 

O'Neill  or  the  Rebel  (1827),  he  published  resemblance  of  the  Zend  to  the  Sanscrit, 

his  fiiBl  prose  work,  the  novel  called  Falk-  but  at  the  same  time  its  independent  char- 

laiid  (lfiw7);  and  in  1828  appeared  his  acter,  arc  becominff  more  and  more  ap- 

Pelham,  which  first  attracted  much  atten-  parent.    In  1832,  Bumouf  was  elected 

tioD  to  him.    This  was  followed,  in  1829,  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
by  the  Disowned,  and  Devereux,  the  lat-        Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  the  college 

tor  of  which   is  a  historical   romance,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  bom  at 

P«ul  Clifibrd  (1830)  is  a  political  satire.  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1714,  and  grad- 

In  1831,  he  published  a  satire  in  verse,  uated  at  Yale  college,  in  1735.    In  1742, 

the  Siamese  Twins,  and,  in  1832,  liis  novel  he  was  invested  witli  the  pastoral  charge 

of  Euffene  Aram.    Since  1832,  he   hos  of  tlio  Presbyterian  church  at  Newanc, 

been  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Mag-  New  Jersey,  where  he  became  conspicu- 

■zine.    Ue  is  now  a  member  of  parlia-  ous  by  his  talents  and  learning.    In  1748, 

menL    His  brother  Henry  has  been  in  he  was  elected  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dick- 

perUament  a  number  of  years.    Bulwer's  inson  to  the  presidency  of  the  college  then 

Doveb  contain  much  vigorous  painting  at  Elizabcthtown,  and  afterwards  removed 

of  scenes  and  characters,  disfigured  by  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton.    He 

B  too  ambidous  style.    Their  moral  tone  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  with 

b  low,  and  their  general  tendency  to  make  great  dignity,  |)opularity  and  useftilness, 

pn^Ugacy  s^greeMe,  till  his  death,  in  September,  1757.    He 

BOBAOUP,  Eugene,  orientalist  at  Paris,  was  distinguished  for  force  and  elegance 

Hid  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society  tliero,  of  mind.  Teaming,  eloquence  and  excel- 

occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  study  lence  as  a  preacher,  piety,  public  spirit 

of  Indian  languages  and  ancient  Persian,  and  popularity,  knowledge  or  human  na- 

Be  first  made  himself  known  by  a  work  ture,  polish  of  manners,  and  fticility  of 

ivfaich  he  published  ui  connexion  with  communicating  knowledge.   His  wife  was 

wofesior  Lassen,  in  Bonn — tlssai  sur  It  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Jonathan 

Paih  OM  Langue  sacrtt  dt  la  Prtstpit  ilt  au-  Ed  vi'ards,  of  Northampton,  and  possessed 

idd  jAt  Cang^  (Paris,  1828),  in  which  he  siqierior  endowments,  knowledge  and  pi- 

mett  of  the  Pali  language,  a  branch  of  ety.    His  son,  Aaron  Burr,  became  vice- 

liw  Sanscrit,  in  whicli  the  sacred  books  president  of  the  U.  States, 
of  the  Bucklhists,  in  Ceylon  and  the  Bir-        BuazErvLAivD.    (See  CronstadL) 
Dwa  empire,  are  written.    The  Pali  was,        Bu8tame:«te.    (See  MtxicOf  and  Santo 

until  then,  almost  entirely  unknown.    In  Ma,) 

the  JS»iiriia/.^ncrfi^,  Bumouf  published        Butter-Cups.    {See  Ranunculus,) 
pBveral  interesting  essays,  e.  g.  on  the  Ta-        BuTTorrwoon.    (See  Plant  TVce.) 
nul  alphabet  (April,  1818),  on  some  geo- 
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cbinery,  which  fiNrm  a  Urgp  put  of  d» 

Cwork,  and  on  which  all  the  comrifci 

•  has  been  bestowed,  and  all  the  akenciaw 

made,  cover  upwards  of  400  wqaan  km 

Caaba.    (See  Kaaba.)  of  surface,  and  are  executed  with  ona- 

Cabbaoe-Tree.    (See  Palmeito.)  ordinary  care  and  precisioD.     Id  so  cooh 

Cadet  de  Vaux  died  in  1828.  plex  a  piece  of  mechanisoci,  in  which  ia- 

Calabash.    (See  Passum- Flower,)  terrupted  motions  are  propa|{ated  aioral- 

Calculatino  Machine.    From  doctor  taneously  along  a  great  variety  of  tnioi 

Brewster's  Natural  Magic  we  extract  die  of  mechanism,  it  might  have  oeoi  sup- 

ibllowing  account  of  the  calculating  ma-  posed  that  obstructions  ivould  ariee,  or 

chine,  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Babbage  for  even  incompatibiUties  occur,  irom  the  im- 

the  British  government :— Of  all  the  ma-  practicability  of  foreseeing  all  the  poaiMi 

chines  which  Iiave  been  constructed  in  combinations  of  the  parts ;  but  this  doufci 

modem  times,  the  calculating  machine  is  has  been  entirely  removeid,  by  the  am- 

doubtless  the  most  extraordinary.    Pieces  stant  employment  of  a  svtueui  of  ■»- 

of  mechanism,  for  performing  particular  chanical  notation  invented  by  Mr.  Bib- 

arithmedcal  operations,  have  been  long  bage,  which  places  distinctly  in  view,  M 

ago  constructCMi ;  but  these  bear  no  com-  every  instant,  the    progreaa    of  moM 

parison,  either  in  ingenuity  or  in  magni-  through  all  the  parts  of  this  or  any  ote 

tude,  to  the  grand  design  conceived,  and  machme ;  and,  by  writing  down  in  tabki 

nearly  executed,  by  Mr.  Babbage.    Great  the  times  required  for  all  the  movemeoB^ 

as  the  power  of  mechanism  is  known  to  this  method  renders  it  easy  to  avoid  al 

be,  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  many  of  risk  of  two  opposite  actions  amvin^  m 

the  most  intelligent  of  our  readers  wiU  the  same  instant,  at  any  pait  erf*  the  en* 

scarcely  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  as-  gine.    In  the  printing  part  of  the  majAMa^ 

tronomical  and  navisadon  tables  can  be  less  progress  nas  been  made  in  the  ecnul 

accurately  computed  oy  machinery ;  that  execution  than  in  the  calculating  pait 

the  machine  can  itself  correct  the  errors  The  cause  of  this  is  the  greaterdifficiiky 

which  it  may  commit ;  and  that  the  re-  of  its  contrivance,  not  for  transferring  ik 

suits  of  its  calculauons,  when  absolutely  computations  from  the  calcidating  partn 

free  from  error,  can  be  printed  off,  with-  the  copper  or  other  plate  destined  to  le- 

out  the  aid  of  human  hands,  or  the  ope-  ceive  it,  but  for  giving  to  the  plate  iiielf 

ration  of  human  intelligence.     All  this,  that  number  and  variety  of  movemesa 

however,  Mr.  Babbagc's  machine  can  do.  which  the  fonns  adopted  in  printed  tabid 

The  calculating  machine  now  construct-  may  call  for  in  practice.     The  prariiral 

ing  under  the  superintendence  of  the  in-  object   of  the  calculating  engine  is  to 

ventor,  has  been  executed  at  tlie  expense  compute  and  print  a  great  variety  and  ex- 

of  the  British  government,   and  is,  of  tent  of  astronomical  and   navigation  ft- 

course,  their  property.     It  consists  essen-  bles,  which  could  not  be  done  withom 

tially  of  two  ports,  a  calculating  part,  and  a  enormous  intellectual  and  manual  labor, 

printinjBf  part,  both  of  which  are  necessary  and  which,  even  if  exeoute<l  by  such  It- 

to  the  nilfilmcnt  of  Mr.  Babbage's  views ;  bor,  could   not  be  calculated    with  ibf 

for  die  whole  advantage  would  be  lost  if  requisite  accuracy.     Mathematicians  »- 

the  computations  made  by  the  machine  trononiers  and  navigators  do  not  reqiuv 

were  copied  by  human  hands  and  trans-  to  be  informed  of  the  real  value  of  wufk 

ferred  to  types  by  the  common  process,  tables ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  stale,  ftr 

The  greater  part  of  the  calculating  ma-  die  information  of  others,  that  nereDtra 

chinery  is  already  constructed,  and  exhib-  large  folio  volumes  of  logarithmic  tafaki 

its  workmanship  of  such  extraordinary  alone  were  calculated  at  an  enorroousex- 

skill  and  beauty,  that  nothing  approaching  pense,  by  the   French  govemment,  aad 

to  it  has  been  witnessed.     In  order  to  cxe-  that   the    British    govemment    ivgaided 

cute  it,  (mrticularly  those  parts  of  the  ap-  these  tables  to  be  of  such  national  \tim^ 

paratus  which  are  dissimilar  to  any  used  that  they  proposed  to  the  French  hoard 

monlinary  mechanical  constructions,  tools  of  longitude  to  print  an  abridgowot  d 

and  machinery  of  great  expense  and  com-  them,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  iMh 

plexity  have  l>ccn  invented  and  construct-  tions,  and  offered  to  advance  £5000  ftr 

ed ;  and,  in  many  instances,  contrivances  that  purpose.    Besides  logarithmic  tabki^ 

of  singular  ingenuity  have  been  resorted  Mr.  Babbage's  machine  vrill  calculate  tt- 

to,  which  cntinot  fail  to  prove  extensively  bles  of  the  powers  and  products  of  ai 

useful   in  various  branches  of  the   me-  bers,  and  all  astronomical  tablea  ftr 

chanical  arts.    The  drawings  of  this  ma-  teituining  the  poritiona  of  the  Min, 
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laneti;  and  the  same  mechanicAl  tained  for  any  length  of  time;  and  it  is 
pies  have  enabled  hiin  to  integrate  probable  that  few  writera  are  able  to  copy 
leraUe  equations  of  finite  differ-  with  equal  speed  for  man-hours  together. 
;  that  ia,  when  the  equation  of  dif-  Some  of  that  class  of  individuals  who 
88  is  ffiven,  he  can,  by  setting  an  envy  all  great  men,  and  deny  all  great  in- 
),  produce,  at  the  end  of  a  given  ventions,  have  ignorantly  QtPied  3iat  Mr. 
any  distant  term  which  may  be  Babbage's  invention  is  nct^  new.  The 
ed,  or  an]^  succession  of  terms  com-  same  persons,  had  it  suited  their  purpose, 
ng  at  a  distant  point.  Besides  the  would  have  maintained  that  the  invention 
nesB  and  celerity  with  which  this  of  spectacles  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
ine  will  perform  its  work,  the  abso-  telescope ;  but  even  this  is  more  true  than 
joeuracy  of  the  printed  results  de-  the  allegation,  that  the  arithmetical  ma- 
i  eapecud  notice.  By  peculiar  con-  chines  of  Pascal  and  others  were  the 
cea,  any  small  error,  produced  by  t^rpes  of  Mr.  Babba^'s  engine.  The  ob- 
mtal  dust,  or  by  any  slight  inaccu-  ject  of  these  machmes  was  entirely  dif- 
D  one  of  the  wheel^  is  corrected  as  ferent.  Their  highest  functions  were  to 
18  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next ;  and  perform  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  efiectu-  metic.  Mr.  Babbage's  engine,  it  is  true, 
iprevent  any  accumulation  of  small  can  perform  these  operations  also,  and 
from  producing  an  erroneous  figure  can  extract  the  roots  of  numbers,  and  ap- 
I  result  In  oi^er  to  convey  some  proximate  to  the  roots  of  equations,  and 
if  this  stupendous  undertaking,  we  even  to  their  impossible  roots.  But  this 
BMntion  the  effects  produced  by  a  is  not  its  object.  Its  function,  in  contra- 
trial  engine,  constructed  by  the  in-  distinction  to  that  of  all  other  contri- 
r,  and  by  which  he  computed  the  fol-  vances  for  calculating,  is  to  embody  in 
g  table  firom  the  formula  z'-|-£4-41.  machinery  the  metliod  of  differences, 
igares,  as  they  were  calculated  by  which  has  never  before  been  done ;  and 
nchine,  were  not  exhibited  to  the  the  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  produc- 
8  in  sliding  rules,  and  similar  instru-  ing,  and  the  works  which,  in  the  course  of 
t,  but  were  actually  presented  to  the  a  few  years,  we  expect  to  see  it  execute, 
n  two  opposite  sides  of  the  nnachine,  will  place  it  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
imber  963,  for  example,  appearing  all  other  efforts  of  mechanical  genius.* 
ires  before  the  person  employed  in  Calico-Bush.  (Sec  Aa/mto.) 
Dg.  Calituo.    (See  Epoch.) 

eakulaUd  hu  a  smaU  Trial  Engine.    ^  Camarilla  ;  a  word  first  used  in  Spain, 
^  ^'^        but  now  m  other  countries  also,  to  ex- 

press the  influence  of  certain  persons  in 
obstructing  the  operaticm  of  the  official 
organs  of  government.  When  Ferdinand 
Vfl,  in  1814,  returned  to  Spain,  he  was 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  prevailed 
upon  him  to  violate  his  promise  of  giving 
the  people  a  constitution.  They  were 
called  eamariUa,  either  from  the  room 
where  they  remained  in  waiting,  or  in  al- 
B  the  machine  was  occupied  in  cal-  lusion  to  the  council  of  Castile  {camara 
Dg  this  table,  a  friend  of  the  inventor  de  CatttUa).  Until  the  revolution  of  1820 
look  to  write  down  the  numbers  as  (see  Spain),  this  camarilla  consisted  most- 
appeared.  In  consequence  of  the  ly  of  men  without  talent,  but  passionately 
rt  writing  quickly,  he  rather  more  opposed  to  every  thing  new;  but  when 
kspt  pace  with  the  engine ;  but  as  the  king  recovered  his  power,  in  1823, 
M  five  figures  appeared,  the  machine  they  be^une  more  influential,  and  have 
t  least  e^ual  in  speed  to  the  writer,  since  repeatedly  interfered  vrith  the  min- 
locfaer  trial,  thirty-two  numbers  of  isters.  The  thinf  itself  is  old  enouffh : 
■me  table  were  calculated  in  the  priests,  fiivorites  a  (id  women  have  often 
of  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds ;  formed  eamariUas  \  n  monarchies  and  other 
■  these  contained  eighty-two  figures,  p)vemmentB.  Tfa  e  word  was  much  used 
Dgine  produced  thirty-three  figures  in  France  during  (he  reign  of  Charies  X, 
nioiite,  or  more  than  one  figure  in  as  its  Spanish  origin  suggests  the  iuflu- 
fyyg?^  On  another  occasion,  ,^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^i,  ^^^  ^„  ^e 
dneed  RM^-tbar  figures  per  minute,  found  in  Mr.  Babha|e't  interesting  volume  C^ 
ms  €1  eonpiitation  could  be  main-    the  Ecomom^  of  Mam\f9eHtn». 
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eoce  of  priests,  which  was  also  great,  at  Camden.    He  died  April  18, 1791.    Heii 

that  time,  in  France.  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  paa- 

Camblkt.    (See  CamUt,)  phlet,  entided  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nanm 

Camdbn  (Charles  Pratt),  earl  of^  a  distin-  and  Effect  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Coqna 

Siished  British  lawyer  and  statesman  of  Campeacht  Wood.    (See  Logwood.) 

e  last  century,  was  the  son  of  sir  John  Candaules.    (See  Gi^es*) 

Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ca.^vdleberkt  Mthtlc.     (See  MjfHih 

and  was  bom  in  1713.    After  studying  Wax.) 

at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambridge,  CANonicuT.    (See  Connamnti,) 

where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  Canvass-Back  Duck.     (See  Ehttk.) 

1739,  and  obtained  a  fellowsliip,  he  en-  Cape  Hattien  is  erroneoualy  Mid  i» 

tered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and,  be  the  capital  of  Uayti.     Port  Repufali- 

in  due  time,  was  called  to  the  bar.    In  cain  (q*  vj  is  the  capital  of  the  republir. 

1754,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia-  Cape  Sheep.    (See  Alhabroio.) 

ment  for  the  borough  of  Downton.    After  Capillart  AxTiukCTioif.  (FnmiToLii 

acquiring  great  reputation  as  an  advocate,  of  Fortxtpi  Quorf.  Rtvitw,)    The  mutuil 

he  was,  in  1759,  appointed  attorney-gen-  action  of  tlie  elementaiy  particles  of  laa- 

eral,  having,  the  same  year,  been  elected  ter,  of  which  capillarity  is  a  noted  is- 

recorder  of  the  city  of  Bath.    In  Janua-  stance,  gives  rise  to  phenoonena  as  ialv- 

ry,  1762,  he  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  a  eating,  and,  in  certain  casea,  as  suacepoUi 

serjeant-at-law,  and  elevated  to  Uie  oftice  of  being  attached  to  theory,  by  rigonoi 

of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  mathematical  reasoning,  aa  tbepbeooa» 

when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight-  na  of  universal  gratitation.     The  aseca 

hood.    While  he  presided  ui  tliis  court,  of  liquids  in   capillaiy    tubes  ellg^el 

Wilkes  was  arrested  on  a  general  war-  much  of  the  attention  of  ezpermmal 

rant,  as  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  a  philosophers  about  the  begimunff  of  tb 

periodical  paper  which   gave  offence  to  last  century.    Hauksbee  roundUHtt  iht 

sovemment.    He  was  committed  to  tlie  ascent  of  the  liquid  does  not  depend  ■ 

Tower,  as  a  state  prisoner;  and,  being  any  way  on  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  ad 

brought,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  that  when  two  plates,  forming  any  anl 

corpus,  before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  angle  with  each  other,  are  plunged  rati- 

the  lord  chief  justice  Pratt  discharged  him  caily  into  a  fluid,   the  fluid  which  rim 

from  his  continement,  on  May  <>,  17G3.  I>ctween  them  takes  the  form  of  an  equi- 

The  behavior  of  the  judge  on  this  occa-  Interal  hyfiorbola ;  from  which  it  foUowrd. 

sion,  and  in  the  consequent  judicial  pro-  that,  in  tulK>8  of  the  same  matter,  thf  a- 

ceedings    between    the   printers  of  the  cent  of  the  licjuid  follows  die  inven«  r»- 

North  Briton  and  the  messengers  of  the  tio  of  their  interior  diameters.     In  order 

house  of  commons,  and  other  agents  of  to  explain  tlicse  facts,  nil  succeeding  phi- 

the  ministry,  was  so  acceptable  to  the  nie-  losopliers  seem  to  have  agreed  in  aswin- 

tro|)oiis,  that  the  city  of  London  present-  ing  the  existence    of    a   cohesive  fcnf 

ed  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  cor}>ora-  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  n 

tion,  in  a  gold  l)ox,  and  requested  to  have  adhesive  force  l)etween  the  particles  oi* 

his  picture.     In  July,  1765,  he  was  raised  the  liquid  and  those  of  the  tube.    Bit 

to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  liaron  Cam-  these  attractive  forces  can  only  be  dedncd 

den ;  and  about  a  year  ai\er,  he  was  made  by  their  relative  intensities  at  an  fqaJ 

lord  chancellor,     hi  this  capacity,  he  pre-  distance,  and  the  law  according  to  wbich 

sided  at  the  d(H*ision  of  a  suit  against  the  they  diminish  as  the  distance  is  inrmMii 

messengers    who  arrested    Mr.   Wilkes,  Now,  there  are  no  data  from  which  fitlMf 

when  he  made  a  s|)eecli,  in  which   he  their  relative  intensities   or  the  lavi  </ 

stated,  that  "^it  was  the  unanimous  opin-  their  variation  can  be   determined:  vf 

ion  of  the  court,  that  general  warnmb«,  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  cho«ie  amnif 

except  in  com's  of  high  treason,  were  ille-  a  numlwr  of  hyi)othetical  lavi-a^  all  cqwlk 

gal,  oppressive  and  unwamuitahle."    On  {Kjssiblc ;  and  the  explanation,  of  com* 

his  opttosing  the  taxation  of  the  Ameri-  de{M'nds  on  the  particular  hypodiesa  «« 

can  colonies,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals,  adopt ;    hence   tne  theories'  of  CfaurwL 

in  1770.    He  came  into  office  again,  as  Young,  Laplace  and   Poiason.    Claiiaai 

president  of  the  council,  under  the  ad-  was  die  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  iht 

ministration  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking-  phenomena  of  capillarity  to  the  laws  of 

ham,  in  MareJi,  1782;  on  whose  death,  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  exactly  a»> 

he  resigned,  the  following  year.     He  soon  alyzed  all  the  forces  that  concur  to  ck>- 

after,  however,  resumed  his  place  under  vate  the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube.    Hetboaci 

Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in  178(>,  was  made  earl  that  the  portion  of  the  liquid  whick  ii 
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I  in  ^  tube  above  the  exterior  cules  of  the  fluid  to  each  other,  aa  wellaa 
k^t  in  equiHbrium  by  the  action  that  which  results  from  their  julhesion  to 
finrcea,  one  of  which  is  due  to  the  the  molecules  of  the  tube.  The  separate 
m  of  the  meniscus  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  cohesive  and  adhe- 
p  and  the  other  to  the  direct  at-  sive  forces  leads  to  two  equations,  which 
of  the  tube  on  the  molecules  of  comprehend  the  whole  theory  of  capil- 
lid.  Clairaut,  however,  regarded  larity — a  genc^  equation,  common  to  all 
t  force  as  the  principal  one,  and  those  points  of  the  capillary  surface  of 
ppoaed  the  attraction  of  the  tube  which  the  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
idasfiiras  its  axis;  but  this  sup-  tube  is  greater  than  the  radios  of  the 
is  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  mo-  sphere  of  molecular  action ;  and  a  partic- 
Ibrces,  which  extend  only  to  in-  ular  equation  belonging  to  those  points 
distances.  The  action  of  the  which  are  situated  only  at  insensible  dis- 
in  fikct,  no  influence  on  the  eleva-  tances  from  the  surfiice  of  the  tube,  or 
Bpfcasion  of  the  contained  liquid,  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  This 
ig  in  so  far  as  it  determines  the  last  equation  will  obviously  express  the 
iKler  which  the  upper  surface  of  angle  which  the  surface  of  the  meniscus 
1  intersects  the  siaes  of  the  tube,  midces  with  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  an  an- 
ing,  therefore,  this  force  as  insen-  gle  which,  as  it  depends  only  on  the  na- 
ere  remains  only  the  action  of  the  ture  of  the  tube  and  that  of  the  liquid,  is 
m  to  support  the  weight  of  the  constant,  and  given  in  every  case,  the 
I  column.  But  though  Clairaut  liquid  and  tube  beine  supposed  homoge- 
1  erroneous  supposition  respecting  neous.  Laplace  further  supposes,  in  3ie 
ire  of  molecular  action,  and  failed  case  of  elevation,  that  an  infinitely  thin 
ttempt  to  demonstrate  from  theo-  film  of  the  hquid  first  attaches  itself  to 
the  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  inverse-  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  thus  forms  an 
mrtional  to  the  diameter  of  the  interior  tube,  which  acts  by  its  attraction 
B  showed  that  a  number  of  by-  alone  to  raise  the  oolumn,  and  maintain  it 
B,  reffarding  the  law  of  attraction,  at  a  determinate  height.  The  height  of 
laid  down,  nt>m  any  one  of  which  the  column,  consequently,  depends  on  the 
r  of  ascent  may  be  deduced ;  and  cohesion  and  density  of  the  liquid.  Pois- 
lonstrated  a  veiy  remarkable  re-  son  has  reinvestigated  the  whole  theory 
nely,  that  if  the  attraction  of  the  of  capillary  attraction.  Taking  the  most 
of  the  tube  on  the  fluid  differs  general  case  of  the  problem,  he  considers 
its  intensity,  or  co-efiicient,  from  not  merely  the  surface  of  a  single  liquid, 
action  of  the  fluid  on  itself,  the  but  the  surface  fbnned  by  the  contact  or 
U  rise  above  the  surrounding  level  two  liquids  of  difierent  specific  gravities, 
le  first  of  these  intensities  exceeds  placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
e  second.  Young  referred  the  same  tube,  and  deduces  the  two  equations 
lena  of  cohesion  to  the  joint  op-  which  determine  the  form  of  the  sena- 
of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  rating  surface,  and  the  angle  under  which 
in  the  interior  of  fluids,  exactly  it  intersects  the  sides  of  the  tube.  These 
each  other,  and  assumed  the  re-  eouations  are,  in  form,  the  same  as  those 
fyree  to  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  of^  Laplace ;  but  the  definite  integrals, 
9  attractive,  when  the  mutual  dis-  which  express  the  two  constant  quantities 
if  the  molecules  are  disminished.  they  include,  arc  very  different ;  and  their 
bese  conmderations,  he  was  led  to  numerical  values  would  be  so  likewise,  if 
r  a  very  important  fact  in  the  theo-  these,  instead  of  being  determined  experi- 
ipillary  acuon,  namely,  the  inva-  mentally,  could  be  calculated  a  jniori 
of  the  angle  which  the  surface  from  the  analytical  expressions.  This^ 
hiid  makes  with  the  sides  of  the  however,  cannot  be  done  without  a  knowl- 
Laplace  published  his  theory  of  edge  of  the  law  according  to  which  the 
f  attraction  in  1806  and  1807,  in  molecules  of  the  liquid  attract  each  other, 
pplements  to  the  Micanique  Ci-  as  well  as  of  that  which  reflates  the  ac- 
umiming  the  force  of  molecular  tion  of  the  tube  on  the  liquid.  In  apply- 
to  extend  only  to  imperceptible  ing  his  general  solution  to  the  explanation 
m^  he  demonstrated  that  the  form  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  capillarity, 
urfiioe  of  the  liquid  is  a  principal  he  has  taken  occasion  to  correct  some  in- 
f  the  capillaiy  phenomena,  and  accuracies  of  Laplace.  The  demonstra- 
seondaiy  effect,  and  determined  tion  which  Laplace  had  nven  of  the  in- 
t  of  die  phenomena  which  is  due  variability  of  ttie  angle  which  the  surfiwe 
eolieii?e  attraction  of  the  mole-  of  the  liquid  makes  with  the  sides  of  the 
nil.              34 
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tube,  was  not  altogether  Batiafactory ;  and  the  resultant  of  actions  which  take  pboe 

he  had  even  supposed  that  it  changes  its  between  two  portions  of  the  same  haif^ 

value  when  the  liquid  reaches  tlie  summit  of  insensible  magnitude,  but  compniDf 

of  the  tube.     Poisson  has  demonstrated  each    an    extremely    great    numher  of 

that  the  invariability  of  this  angle  will  al-  molecules.      The   resultant    of  the  if- 

ways  be  preserved,  unless  the  curvature  gregate    forces  of  the    diflerent   mofe- 

of  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  infinitely  cules  comprehended  within   the  nbere 

ffreat;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  its  radius  of  action  of  an  individual  molecule,  k 

IS  infinitely  small,  and  of  the  same  order  therefore,  a  detenuinate  function  of  tib«? 

of  magnitude  as  the  radiud  of  the  sphere  mean  distance,  and  independent  of  ar} 

of  molecular  action.     Hence   the  angle  irregiilaritv  in   their  distributiou.     Toe 

cannot  vary  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  same  resultant  is  also  independent  of  tbc 

summit  of  the  tulw  ;  for,  however  small  magnitude  of  the  radius  of  the  spbtn  of 

the  radius  of  the  tube  maybe,  it  is  always  action,  which  cannot  be  detennintd  a. 

incomparably  greater  than  the  radius  of  any  precise  manner,  and  with  rea^pevi  l<> 

the  sphere  of  molecular  action.     The  which  we  only  know  that  it  is  insenoUt. 

great  importance  of  the  theory  of  mole-  It  is  on  these  hypodiefteci  that  the  compu- 

cularaction,  in  physical  science,  is  becom-  tation  of  molecular  forces  is  easentiiiif 

ing  daily  more  apparent ;  and  it  must  soon  founded. — Sec  Poissou'n  ATouveUe  7W 

form  the  principal  basis  of  rational  me-  rU  de  V Action  CapiUaire  (Paris,  1831J. 
chanics,  which  has  too  long  continued  an        Capo  d^Istria.      Our  account  of^tkii 

abstract  science,  founded,  not  on  a  real,  individual,  contained  under  his  name,  ii 

but  an  imaginary  state  of  bodies.    The  continued  by  the  history  of  his  admiu- 

gradual  progress  of  discovery  renders  it  tration,  under  the  head  Greeetj  R 

more  and  more  prolnble,  that  there  arc  of.    It  remains  for  us  to  give  an 

only  two  laws  according  to  which  all  the  of  his  assassination,  and  of  the 

forces  of  nature  decrease,  the  first  being  which  produced  it.     Whether  from  to 

proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  tlie  attachment  to  Russian  interests,  or  fiva 

distance,  and  the  second  lo  a  function  of  the  iealousy  and  impatience  of  moiiB» 

the  distance  of  which  we  know  nothing,  of  the  chiefs,  Capo  d*Istria  had  hteam 

except  that  it  vanishes  altogether  when  extremely  unpopular ;  and  the  islandf  M^ 

the  distance  has  a  sensible  magnitude,  the  province  of  Maina  placed  themsehv^ 

The  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  the  attitude  d 

universe,  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces,  open  resistance  to  the  government.   Xl- 

whether  attractive  or  repulsive,  are  in-  auli8(q.  vA  Mavroconlato(q.  v.)  andCtt- 

stances  of  the  former;  while  the  vihra-  duriottis  denmnded  a  convocation  of  dr 

tioiisof  elastic  Uitlies,  the  communication  national  assembly,  the  establish n m^di 'f 

of  motion,  whether  by  shock  or  by  press-  the  lihorty  of  the  press,  and  the  n*k«>ert 

nn%  as  well  as  capillary  attraction,  the  certain  st:Ue  prisoners,  anions  wIkkd  mr 

refraction  of  light,  and  chcmic^il  actions,  Mavroinichalis.     (q.    v.)       A'  provkmini. 

depend  on  the  latter,  which  is  the   law  government  was  established,  under  tbi^ 

of  the  molecular  forcrcs.     Now,  it  is  from  leaders,  and  the  insurgent*  took  |»o»?y 

this  last  class  of  forrts  that  the  laws  of  sion  of  Poros,  with   the   Hollas  arnl  tbe 

equilibrium  and  motion  ought  to  Im*  de-  rest  of  tiie  Greek  fleet  lying  in  tliatlnittf- 

dueed,  and  not  from  hypotheses  entirely  In  August,  a  Russian  fleet  apfieared  o' 

gratuitous  res()ecting  the  al)solute  hard-  Poros,  which  stoixl  in  to  attack  the  »bip>^ 

ness,   rigidity    and    incompressibility   of  while  the  troo|)s  of  the  president  attvifl^ 

Inxlies — qualities  which  have  no  existence  the  town.     Miaulis,  however,  blcwuptlK 

in  nature.     Th(^  only  ol>stacle  to  the  at-  ships,  to  prevent  their   falling  intu  ib( 

taininent  of  this  desirable  result  seems  to  hands  of  the  Russians:  and  the  troop»ff 

be  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus.     It  is,  the  president,  which  found  Poros  (k'^rftr^ 

indeed,  imfMissible  to  deduce  the  laws  of  by  its   inhabitants,   reduced   it  to  asfai*- 

motioii    from    the    action    of   molecular  Meanwhile,    the    Mainots    were   weiM 

forces  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  against  the  government  by  land :  but  V 

application  of  a  very  n^fintKl  and  difficult  appearance  of  the   Russian  fleet  in  tb 

annlysis ;  yet  the  subject  presents  some  gulf  of  Coron  obliged  Miaulis,  who  k«i 

faeilities, '  and    there  arc  considerations  been  cooperating  witli  the  MaiooCfvi^ 

which  go  far  to  obviate  the  mathematical  a  small  squadron,  to  destroy  it,  as  hr  bsi 

difficulti<'«.     For  example,  in  deducing  previously  done  the  Greek  fleet  in  Pm* 

the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  solkl  and  In  October,  George,  the  son,  and  Coa* 

liquid  bodies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  com-  stantine,  the  brodtor  of  Pietro  ManvBi- 

pute  the  total  force  acting  on  an  isolated  chalia,  repaired  to  Napoli  di  Roi 

molecule.     These  equatioiis  depend  on  for  the  purpose  nfwiaiinnini  the 
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doit ;  and  they  accomplished  their  object  was  aurrounded  by  bad  influencea ;  and  it 
on  the  9th,  at  the  door  of  the  church,  became  their  object  to  remove  him  from 
The  one  discharged  a  piatol  at  his  head,  the  throne.  The^  accoidingly  cooperated 
the  other  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  he  with  the  alxmlutists  in  Portusa],  who  had 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot.    Constantino  was  simiiar  designs  in  regard  to  that  country, 
immediately  put  to  death  by  tlie  by  stand-  Repeatedly 'put  down  by  force,  tlie  fol- 
era,  and  George  was  detained  in  custody,  lowers  of  the  junta  were  not  discouragod. 
Capsicum.    (See  Cayenne  Pepper.)  and  their  secret  leaders  were  never  dis- 
Cab,  KolHsrt    (See  Overbury,)  covered.    In  their  various  conspiracies. 
Caracal.    (See  Lynx,)  though  probably  without  his  consent  or 
Cardinal  Bird.    (Sec  Grosbeak,)  knowledge,  the  name  of  the  Infnnt  don 
Cardinal  Flower.    (See  Lobelia,)  Carlos  was  made  uaeof  toservethoirpnr- 
CARDiNG  Enoine.    (See  Cotton  Manu-  poses.      In  182,'i,  Santos  Ladron,  and  the 
Jaetwrt.)  notorious  Antonio  Maraffnon,  a  runaway 
Carigxan o.    Tlie  prince  of  Carigiiano  Trappist,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
la  DOW  king  of  Sardinia.     (See  Sardinia.)  Navarre,  with  cries  of  Viva  el  rey  absolulo 
Carlisle,  Earl   of.     (See   Howard,  don  Carlos  Vyymuera  lanaxion!  (Long 
Drederic.)  live  the  absolute  kinf  Charles  V,     and 
Carlos,  don  Maria  Isidro,  Infant  of  death  to  the  nation).   In  Valencia,  Grcna- 
Spain,  second  son   of  Charles  IV,  and  da  and  other  provinces,  similar  scenes  oc- 
. brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  Imm  in  currcd.  J^ssiercs  also  appears  to  have  or- 
March,  1788,  and,  in  1816,  married  Maria  ganized  his  insurrection,  the  pretence  of 
Francisca  crAssisi,  daughter  of  John  VI,  which   was  the  deliverance  of  the  king 
king  of  Portugal,  by-  whom  he  has  three  from  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  under  the 
utHm — Carios,  l>om  in  1818;   Juan,  Ixirn  direction  of  the  apostolical  junta;  but  he 
in   1822;   and  Fernando,  bom  in   1824.  was  taken  and  sliot  (Aug.  2(1, 1826)  before 
The  prince  shared  with  his  brotlirrs  (see  he  could  accomplish  his  plan.    (See  Zea- 
Fhrdmand  Vll)  the  ca|>tivity  of  Valeii^ay,  Bermudez.)     Still  w^veral  guerilla  leailers 
■Aer  having  previously  signeil  witli  them  in  Cerveni,   general  Chainbo  in  Valen- 
tbe  act  renouncing  all  claims  to  the  throne  cia,  and  tlio  canons  of  Tolosa,  ventured 
of  Spain.     In  March,  1814,  he  returned  to  proclaim  Charles  V  al)solute  king ;  and, 
trith  them  to  Spain,  an<I,  from  that  time,  at  last,  an  oi>en  rebellion  broke  out  in 
continued  attached  to  ihc  court  of  Ff^rdi-  Cotalosi:/,  in  September,  1827.    The  cry 
nand,  and    accompanied   him,  in   1823,  of  tiie  1-!, 000  insurgents,  who  called  them- 
trhcn  the  cortes  were  in  the  as(*endant, to  selvm  Jlfrravia'los,  was,  Death  to  Fenli- 
Cadiz,    ^t  was  not  until  after  the  n'stora-  nand !     Long  live  Charles  V  !     Hurrah 
Cion  of  alwolute  monarchy  (Oct.  1,  182!))  for  the  Iiiquisition  !     Medals  were  struck 
that  he  attracted  the  public  attention.  Mis  witli  hisefligy,  and  the  inscription  Charles 
principles  in  resjiect  to  the  moiiarrhy,  the  V,  King  of  Spain ;  and  a  regular  gov- 
church  and  the  mquisiiion;  his  hatred  of  emment    was   organized    in   nis  name. 
the  free-masons  and  lilM^rals ;  his  notidiis  The  government  ftnally  laid  the  storm, 
of  abaohite  |>ower ;  and  the  rirrunistunce  general   blsiMiila,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
that,  owing  to  tlie  infimi  health  of  the  troo|)s  of  the  line,  having  defeated  the 
fcjDg,  who  had  no  children,  the  crown  rebels.    The  king  naturally  entertained 
minitBoon  Ix;  placed  upon  his  head,  to-  some  suspicions  of  his  brother,  and  an 
Mtner  with  the  great  fiivor  which  he  en-  open    niptiire     Uitween    them    ensued, 
joyedwith  the  royal  troo|>s — n'liden'd  him,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  third  wife,  Fer- 

?arhaps  without  hi;*  aiming  at  it,  the  mi-  dinond    determined    to  marry  a   fourth 

ing  iH>int  of  the  violent  counter-re volu-  time,  :md  thus  endanger  his  brother's  suc- 

uonary  faction,  called  the  apostolical  jun-  cession^    The  marriage  to<jk  place  in  De- 

ffly  which  has  agitated  Spam  since  1824,  t-eniber,  182!) ;  and,  in  18^,  the  ho[)es  of 

and  repeatcdlv  inenaceti  the  throne  of  the  a|>ostolic  fmrty  were  disappointed  by 

Ferdinand.    l*his  tonatical  party  clamor-  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  21),  abol- 

ed  for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Iil>-  ishing  the  Salic  law,  which  excluded  fe- 

•nb  and  the  frec-mamns,  the  i-estoration  males  from  the  throne.     In  Septemlier, 

of  the  inqiiteition,  and  an  nl>Holute  king,  nots  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  |)al- 

under  the  managi*ment  of  the  eliTg}'.  FtT-  ace,  which  seemed  to  have  been  got  up 

dfioand  was  \iy  no  means  dis(N)Hed  to  yield  by  the  Carlists  for  the  purpose  of  alann- 

ID  the  wishes  of  this  taction,  hut  oAeii  fol-  in^  the  qiieen,  then  in  a  delicate  situation. 

lofrod  the  advice  of  foreign  courts,  and  On  the  12th  of  October,  she  was  safely  do- 

BMier*^  to  moderate  counsellors.   He  was,  livered  of  a  daughter,  who,  as  heiress  of 

ihefelbrc,  in  their  eyes,  a  prisoner,  who  the  throne,  received  the  title  of  princeaa 
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of  Asturias.    In  October,  1832,  thokiD^  them.    If  we  are  beaten  on  theplau».«e 
life  being  desfMiired  o(  don  Carlos  and  his  will  retreat  to  our  mountains,  and  &ef% 
partisans  began  0|)€nly  to  take  measures  them.    Our  resources  will  inrreaar  ivici 
for  securing  his  succession  to  the  throne :  our  difficulties.    Necessity  will  force  w 
but  tlie  quoeii,  who  hud  l)ecn  placed  at  the  to  exertion,  until,  tired  of  combating  ie 
head  of  the  government  during  the  king's  vain  against  a  8])irit  which  victory  af^ 
sickness,  and  who  was  convinced  that  the  victor}'  cannot  subdue,  your  armies  wj 
apostolical  party,  if  left  in  power,  would  evacuate  uur  soil,  and  your  country  iv- 
exclude  her  family  from  the  throne,  re-  tire  an  inmionse  loser  from  tlie  rmiV"^ 
moved  them  from  the  ministiy,  end  filled  No,  sir:  we  have  made  up  our  mindi '.^ 
the  chief  offices  of  the  government  with  abide  the  issue  of  the  approaching  flnif- 
men    of  moilenite  or   lilteral  principles,  gle ;    and,  though   much  blood  may  Lr 
Don    Carlos  was  ordered  to  n^tire  hito  spilt,  we  have  no  doubt  ot"  our  uitinnir 
Grenada;  and  it  has  since  been  said  that  success.**     Mr.  Carroll  entered  the  pro- 
he  was  about  to  quit  tlio  kingdom  with  vincial  convention  in  1775,  and,  prpnou' 
his  family.  to  his  election  as  a  menih«*r  of  confrrA 
CAR.'tAC.    (See  TAr6f^.]  in  177(i,  was  deputed,  by  the  latter  UhIv 
Carob-Trkr.     (See  St.  JohrCs  Bread.)  to  Canada,  with  F^mnkliiiand  Chase,  if' 
Carroll,  (^horles,  for  many  years  the  returned  from  his  iniRiion  durin?  the  dis- 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara-  cussion  in  congrera  of  the  subject  of  ic- 
tion  of  Indo|K»ndence,  was  b«>m  at  An-  defN^ndence,  with  an  aviility  for  the  Ar- 
uapoUs.  in  Maryland,  on  the '20th  of  Sqv  laration  which  prompted  him  to  evtn 
temlvr,  17.*)7.     His  grandthther,  an  Irish  endeavor  tor  the  immediate  converstfloV 
Catholic  of  rank,  educated  tor  a  barrister,  the  .Mar\'land  legislature  to  that  mctturr 
emigrated  trom  Ireland  to  Mar>-land  in  tiie  He  ditl  not  take  his  seat  in  congress  unt: 
year  US>I.  The 'Surviving signer"  received  the  Ic^th  of  Jidy ;  and  the  cai«e  of  tbe^ 
his  classical  instruction  on  the  continent  nature  to  the  instnimeut  is  thus  authemi- 
of   KurojH',  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  cally  explained  in  his  biography :    •  Ai- 
Grand,  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  though  Mr.  Camdl  did  not  vote  oD  ^ 
and  completed  his  geneml  education  in  question  of   indefiendence,   yet  he  m 
Paris.     Thence  he  re{iaired  to  Ix>ndon,  auuuig  the  earliest  of  tliose  wlio  adiit-. 
when*  he  tiH»k  apartments  in  the  Temple  their  sisrnatures  to  its  d»H*laratJon.     TV 
for  a  cour>»<»  of  Hritisli  jurispnulence.     In  printed  journals  of  conirre.«s.  iiidrfd,  mskf 
ITtU,  he  caint*  Uiok  ro  Marvland.  to  ent»T  it  ap}H'ar  that  the  I)eclurati«iii  of  Ip<i"- 
upon  a  priiu'riy  inhoritance.     Kiultarkiiiir  |mt.  iiiii\»  \vii»s  adnpteti  and  siirnt  d  (.n  '■■.- 
in  |Hiiilii\s  he  I'xorti'd  his  taloni<  aihl  in-  A'h   '^f   July.   h\    the    si'iitlfnu  n   wl.-- 
lluiMU'o   apuusi  ilio   stamp   art.    wiih   as  i^ainrs  arr  siihscriU'd  t<.>  it  niid<'r  lite*  )■•»: 
mnrh  oanusiiioss  a>-  if  \\v  liail  lifiliinir  to  ot  that  ilat-- :  bm  the  iiiiprt^s^ion  thujr^- 
Kv4i\and  liail  !U'\«T  livi\i  uiuUt  iiii'iian'i:!-  en  is  iijoornvt.  Iw^aiis**,  in   fact.  lu-t-^ 
cal  rule  al»r»Kitl.     In  1770,  he  disriHiTuish-  ^i2!•:a:un'  \\'a<  atlixt'd   ti>   the   ilecLinMi* 
tni    hini'selt".   |virti«*ularly    hv    opposirir  a  until  liie 'Jd  if  AuL'ust.  Tlie  idea  tifMrr- 
stn'toh  oC  pn*rv»i:a:i\t'  on  rhe  part  o\   the  iritjil.u's  n,.:  >f>(.'iii  tit   have   l)«vllr^t^1  ;!■:■ 


|wirty,  and  tor  tvo  author.  eM  :i  K'i\'ri'  .'le  \ro  liooln.rit'en  In  Ik-  en«rr>»ss»'"il  imi  reirrb- 

v\as  asivrT:iuv  J.  for\^l   e,i!np'.inie!-.:<  anti  inei!*.     Thi*  was  aernnfiniily  dune;  a>- 

thanks   ivm:\  au   ip'arTi  r^.      His  lini.ini  c:i  tlie  0.!  of  .\u;nisi  i«»ilow  iiiir,  wht^n  T.v 

anil  ar:i\e  ]vir'.s*"i:v:i:'.i>»:,  linrui::  the  y*  ;irs  er"cr«vis«  li  e«^!iy  \v:is  pn^  pant  I.  and  in-t  ^-^ 

177.'».  177  4,  .".!••  177,\  ui  a!!  the  nie:i>  :r>  -  il^rw  ihe  lii  «\.ini:i.Mi   was  sigruNi  I-v  Vf 

o\    jvsisraiii-e    f.»   :vr    tv  :   <u  ■.".al    p  i   ■^.  y.  •  ::.U'rs  \\:,«»  nn  liiat  day  wvn^  pn  •^•ti  !. 

eoni:r:'ii-d  :h.^  re:;*:.!e:;ri-  oftio  |V'.»|V'  :;i  e.*r  j:t>  «s.     Aiu- Tijj  thos»'\vaii  Mr.  Cam«ii. 

hi<  »h«i}v.w  ;;.»!•.  *i  n- d  al»-.!::us.     Tes:!-::   r  y  Tti-s"  itjerTiUn*  who  wrn*  al»s»>itt  en  tin 

is    r.iriM-jliid    o:'  I  s  l■a^'.n::.    .s  o;ir!\    .-;>  '.M  i  :'   Xujr.s:.  su !:<,.•  riU^l   the  deelaraii-'r. 

|77\\  rop.'«iein  .;;;  i  n  <  ^t^i  t.»  i^rea-i?  •"  ■;  :-  -.  ■  r.  airer  as  «*{»portunity  t^t^inil."*  Mr 

iveurniuv   .•:"  w.if.     >  "-.n'  yars   ':-!'?»:  rr-^\I  srv.  d  r-siduously  «<  a  nKir.i«r 

the  r,»n:ne"^*."!?e:^:   .•:'  acv.,a\  i.vVi:     :  .<.  >y  :.--   hvml  o\  war.   anil  coniinmii  ii 

he   wnve  :.>  a  '-et'iS  r  *•:"  sv.-.;  .ir.:.-.  :.—  e.»:  jrt »  v.i.:\\  I'.e  \par  I77S,  atl»r  wbicn 

"V.Mir  iljevv.-.!Ni<  o!"  sv^:  i'-T^     'A}  .--.-.I.':  :;■-  .-.i-.T'iitd  hi!Jis*^'lf  to  t  lie  internal  ^saBi 

hr.i  i!i'.*\  \\  ii  l»' !v..is:  rs  of  tlir*  s!^*:  ..vi'y  I".:s:!>v5.     |?j  !he  ^oar   17>1.  he  wv  rr^ 

on  %\hu-!i  ;-«e\  enea'n{»,      fiiey   ur:  :*::d  tlrv:«\l   lo   the   senate   of    Marvland.  ia 

iKni{:hi  Init  enemii>»  KmI^iv  anvl  arvHuid  whioh  he  had  alr?a«lv  served  rivr  vein. 
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in  1788,  was  chonen  to  represent  Ma-  afTabie  and  graceful ;  and,  in  all  the  ele- 

d  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  im-  gances  and  obeervances  of  polite  socio- 

itely  after  the  adoption  of  the  fed-  ty,  few  men  were  his  superiors." 
constitution.      Since   1801,  he  has        CARTEazT,  J  oho,  eari  of  Oranyille,  an 

in  retirement.     The  faithful  Ian-  eminent  English  statesman,  bom  in  1690, 

}  of  his  biographer  is  the  best  we  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  lord  Carte- 

se  in  concludioff  this  notice  of  him.  ret,  whose  deatti  put  him  in  possession  of 

1791,  Mr.  CarroU  vacated  his  peat  in  that  title  before  he  was  five  years  old. 

enate  of  the  U.  States,  and,  in  the  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 

year,  was  once  more  chosen  to  the  and  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where 

9  of  Maryland.    In  17f>6,  he  was  he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 

reelected,  and,  in  1797,  was  one  of  classical  attainments.    He  was  introduced 

nnmissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  into  the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  and  im- 

]ary  line  between  Virginia  and  Ma-  mediately  distinguished  himself  by  zeal 

d.  Mr.  Carroll  continued  an  active  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  ac- 
tie**  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state  quired  him  the  notice  of  George  1,  bv* 

1801,  wh^n  the  democratic  party  whom  he  was  raised  succesenvely  to  van- 
id  their  ticket,  and  he  was  lefl  out  ous  poets  of  honor.  In  1719,  he  was  sent 
9  year  last  mentioned  be  retired  from  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  mediated  the 
:  nfe,  after  having  been  a  member  peace  lietween  that  country  and  Denmark, 
e  first  committees  of  observation,  In  1721,  he  succeeded  Craggs  as  secretary 

in  the  convention  of   Maryland,  of  state,  and  proved  a  most  able  support 

appointed  delegate  to    congress,  to  the  administration  b^  his  forcible  and 

chosen  representative  to  the  senate  eloquent  oratory  in  parliament.     In  172^ 

I  U.  States,  and  four  times  elected  a  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  and 

nr  of  Maryland.      In  1825,  one  of  on  his  return  was  appointed  lord-lieuten- 

/arroll'n^  grand-daughters  was  mar-  ant  of  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was  at 

to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  that  time  in  a  state  of  great  discontent, 

>y  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  a  singular  cir-  not  a  little  increased  by  the  famous  Dra- 

tance,  that  140  years  afler  the  first  pier's  letters  of  Swift    The  dean,  who 

lation  of  her  ancestors  to  America,  esteemed  lord  Carteret  for  his  manners 

uly  should  become  vice-queen  of  the  and  learning,  expostulated  with  him  for 

ry  from  which  they  fled,  at  the  sum-  his  prosecution  of  the  printer  of  those 

fa  system  which  a  more  immediate  letters.    The  lord-lieutenant  in|reniously 

tor  had  risked  every  tiling  to  destroy;  replied  by  a  quotation  from  Virgil :  Regm 

the  energetic  and  poetical  langua^  novitas  me  talia  cogii  moKri    Afler  an 

thop  England, '  that  in  the  land  from  administration   which,  upon  the  whole, 

I  his  famer's  father  fled  in  fear,  his  was  not  unpopular,  he  returned  to  Eng- 

iter'sdaughter  now  reigns  as  queen.' ^  land  in  1726;  and,  on  the  accession  of 

'arroll  died  Nov.  14,  1832.  <<  During  George  II,  in  1727,  was  again  appointed 

years  passed  in  public  lifo,  embrac-  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  where  he 

le  most  eventful  period  of  the  histo-  conducted  affairs,  until  1730,  with  great  ' 

the  U.  States,  Mr.  Carrol],  as  a  poli-  success,  conciliating  parties,  and  produc- 

,  was  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to  ing  much  apparent  harmony,  by  his  abili- 

te.    His  measures  were  open  and  ties  and  social  talents,  in  which  he  was 

etic,  and  he  was  more  inclined  to  much  aided  by  the  countenance  and  hu- 

d  than  to  fiill  short  of  the  end  which  mor  of'iBwifl.    On  his  return  to  England, 

iposed.    As  a  speaker,  he  was  con-  howevw,  he  became  a  violent  opponent 

ind  animated:    the  advantages  of  to  sir  R^rt  Walpole,  and,  inl741,made 

and  society  made  him  impressive  the  famqqs  motion  for  an  address  to  fe- 

istructive.  '  As  a  writer,  he  was  re-  move  him  from  the  king's  presence  and 

ibly  lUgnified :  his  arrangement  was  councils,  exerting  all  his  great  eloquence 

ir ;  his  style  was  full,  without  being  on  the  occasion.    In  1742,  when  that  dis- 

e,  and,  though  highlv  argumenta-  missal  was  effected,  he  became  secretary 
fas  pnsvented  from  6eing  dull  by  of  state,  and  in  that  capacity  supported 
tin  or  polite  learning  which  was  vis-  measures  very  similar  to  those  which  he 
iroughout.  In  person,  Mr.  Carroll  had  censured  in  Walpolo.  In  1744,  on 
Rriit,  and  rather  below  the  middle  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to 

His  fece  was  stronfj^y  marked  ;  his  the  titles  of  viscount  Carteret  and  earl  of 

UGk  and  piercing ;  and  his  whole  Granville,  and  in  a  few  weeks  resicned 

eottice  expressive  of  energy  and  his  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  unable  to 

moatkMi.     Hia  manners  were  easy,  resist  the  patriotic  party  and  the  Pelhams, 
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wImmb  Im  had  pKTMMMlj  finnkoL    It  li  oftheF* 

iiMiiiiriMirj  to  IbUow  bim  in  the  aobM-  of  the  I  r- 

qjiMQt  chuigei  io  a  Kfe  of  aliiiggliiur  and  DiaeounRs  «■       »  4 

iraeillatiiiff  atatemaiiahipw    It  is  aiiffic&«it  viewed  in  CoMeiioa  wkh  mm 

to  lemaiK.  that, ahhoufdi  obliged  |o yield  tropomy;  Sefmoaa pwehad M 

oeeaaiooally  to acpopger  mtereiti,  he aevar  Church,  Ohngnw;  the  Dumiiaa 


ket  the  &vor  of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  tian  Char^  appiied  to  th» 

wd  at  kMtcUed  president  of  the  council,  ligiouB  Difiereoee ;  the  Tiio 

hi  17^ui  the  sefenty-thiid  year  of  his  ments  appointed  ftr  the  A  ^  _ 

m^    nnie  natural  talents  and  acquire-  the  Gospel  ;8peeehdeiiwtt«dlB  the 

menti  of  this  nobleman  appear  to  have  <       Assembly  lespec  twy  t&e  BB  fti 

Jbeen  eminendy  calculated  tor  the  sphere  i     uiing  the  Sctpende  of  iSm^Omggii 

he  moved.   Hie  genius  was  lofty  bu<    aiM ;  Thougfali  on  Ui 


hmI  Aftile,  and  his  self-confidence  equal  Pouucal  Eooimuqv 

to  h;  it  having  been  said  of  him  that  he  Moral  State  and 

*  never  dottbted."    He  was  ambitious  and  (1832);  and   various 

ted  of  sway,  but  neither  mercenary  nor  fneces,  political  and  n 

vindictive;  and  his  own  great  literary  at-  many  of  his  ptodnetioai 

liAunents  made  him  an  encourager  of  orabie  to  the  talents  of  i 

Issming  in  others.    He  was  in  particular  his  reputation  piincipnl|y 

the  natron  of  doctor  Taylor,so  eelebrsted  pit  eloquence,  which  is 

ftr  ms  aoquirenienta  in  the  Greek  bn-  power  with  which  it  i 

cuage,  as  also  of  the  still  more  ftmous  mga,  and  oonvinees  the 

doeior  Bentley.     In  social  life,  be  was  aiMitora. 
plenssnt,  good-humored  and  fiwdt.     It       CnAMroLMOii  tsb  T 


win  not  add  to  this  nobleman^  character    Paris,  in  March,  189SI. 

iLBE.  Thonan 


that  he  watf  a  decided  enemy  to       Cbaadi 

the  difihaion  of  education,  and  that  he  tinguiahed         _ 

deemed  ignonmee  the  best  Ibundation  of  bom  at  Woodstock, 

ohedieiiee,  1745^  he  gmdiHted  at  Tain 

CAauna  Plbuu  died  at  Pteia,  May  having  jomed  the  Eniaeopnii 

y^  1832.  174&  went  to  Engfaid,^ 

Castblcicala  died  of  cholera,  1633.  On  bis  retuni,  he  find  fail 

CATBnnLi.ARs.    (See  MoUl)  ElizabethtDwn,  New  Jeraey, 

CcLcaT.    (See  PanUy,)  church  of  St  John  was  pinoej 

Cko8.    (See  Zeo.)  guidance.    He  was  made  e  donor  of  A> 

CHAoaKcif.    (See  Sharrun.)  vinity  by  the  univernty  of  Oifad,  sai 

Chai!!  Snakb.    (See  Senad,)  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  leavMB^ 

CnALMcas,  Thomas,  lately  professor  of  ability  and  piety.    He  died  July,  17901  ■ 

moral  pbiloeophy  in  the  uuivoraity  of  St  the  sixty-mUi  year  of  bis  age.    lie  wm 

Andrews,  now  professor  of  divinity  in  the  for  some  time  engaged  in 

univeruty  of  Eklinburffh,  was  bom  about  with   the  reverend  doctor 

the  year  1770,  in  Scotland,  and  proceed-  Boeton,in  defence  of  the  Cpasrooali 

ed  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  in  one  of  the  His  productions  were  prtncipak^]^ 

univerHties  of  his  native  country.    He  cal,  besides  several  sermons, and  %Mtd 

officiated  for  many  yeara  as  minister  of  the  reverend  doctor  Johnaoo,  wUrh  ht 

Kilmany ;  but,  having  become  femous  for  prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  was  Btf 

hb  oratory,  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh ;  published  until  fifteen  yean ; 

and,  his  reputation  still  extending,  he  at  m  ronsequence  of  the  revolutioA. 
length  obtained  the  valuable  ministry  of        Chapktonks.    (See  CVeelec, 

8l  John*s,  Glasgow.     lu  183a,  during  a  Kzoei.) 
brief  visit  to  Lomion,  he  preached  repeat-        Charlock.    (See  itocKak.) 
edly    to    immense    congregations.      His        Cukcsk;  the  curd  of  miK 

works  consist  of  an  Address  to  the  in-  from  the  whey  and  prosstd 

or  cheeai 


of  the  Parish  of  Kilmany,  on  The  manu&cture  of  cheeae 

the  Duty  of  giving  an  immediate  Dili-  the  eariiest  inventions.    Wo  find 

fence  to  the  ISusmess  of  Christian  Life ;  made  of  it  in  the  book  of  Job  (x.  10)^  eaf 

Scripture  Referencea;  the  Utility  of  Mis-  of  the  oldest  works  extsnt.    Accvidhf 

sions  aacertamed  finoro  Experience ;    an  to  Diodorus,  the  invention  of  cbaaaa  ens 

Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stabilitjr  of  commonly  attributed  to  AriaamL  (%  «4 

National  Revenuea ;  the  Infhience  or  Bi-  The  Romans  were  earty 

bb  Bocietias  on  theTbinporal  NnoiwHiBi  this aitide  of  food. 
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•  much  uaed  by  the  ancient  Ger-  iSKt/ton,  is  made  in  Leiceeterahire,  prinei- 

;   and  Strabo    mentions    that  the  pally  in  the  villages  rohnd  Melton  Mow- 

DS   were    veiy   skilful    in    making  bray.     It   is  not  reckoned   sufficiently 

n.    The  Alpine  cheeses,  made  of  the  meUow  for  cutting  unless  it  be  two  years 

of  Ihe  cow  and  the  sheep,  were  cele-  old,  and  is  not  mlable  unless  it  be  de- 

d  M  early  as  the  second  century,  cayed,  blue  and  moist    A  rich  cheese  is 

Arabians  put  the  milk,  as  soon  as  also  ma<lc  at  Leigh  in  Lancashire.    The 

ilated,  into  osier  or  palm-leaf  has-  other  cheeses  mule  ui  England,  which 

press,  and  eat  it  fresh.    Such  was,  have  acquired  a  peculiar  name,  either 

ibl^,  the  cheese  spoken  of  in  1  Sam-  from  the  quantity  made,  or  from  the  qual- 

xvii,    18,   sent    b^  Jesse   to  Saul,  ity,  are  the  Derbyshire,  Cottenham  and 

D  prepared  from  nch  milk,  and  well  Southam  cheeses.    The  two  last  are  new- 

t,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  quan-  milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor : 

;  but  mostly  indigestible  when  hard  the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in 

ill   prepared,    especially    to    weak  Cambridgeshire.     Bath    and   York  are 

icha.    If  any  vegetable  or  mineral  remarkable  for  their  cream  cheeses.   The 

be  mixed  with  milk,  the  cheese  sep-  county  of  Warwick,  and  Banbury  in  Ox- 

8^  and,  if  assisted  by  heat,  coagulates  fordshire,  are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses ; 

I  mass.    The  quanti^  of  cheese  is  the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it, 

vhen  a  mineral  acid  is  used.    Neu-  about  20,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to 

nha,  and  likewise  all  earthy  and  London,  besides  a  very  large  supply  to 

Uic  salts,  separate  the  cheese  from  Birmingham.    Banbury  cheese  is  distin- 

rhey.    Sugar  and  gum-arabic  pro-  guished  for  its  richness.    Scotland  is  not 

the  same  effect.     Caustic  alkalies  celebrated  for  its  cheese :    the    best  is 

lisBolve  the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a  called  I>iin^  cheese,  from  a  parish  in 

ig  heat,  and  acids  occasion  a  precipi-  Ayrshire,  where  it  was  originaUv  manu- 

i  again.    Vegetable  acids  have  very  fectured.  Dunlop  cheeses  generally  weigh 

Bolvent  power  upon  curd.    This  ac-  firom  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  and 

Is  fora  greater  quantity  of  curd  being  are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  of 

tied  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  used.  Derbyshire,   except   that  the  latter  are 

what  answers  best  is  rennet,  which  smaller.    Turmeric,  marigolds,  hawthorn 

ide  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece  buds,  &c.,  were  formerly  used  to  height- 

e  last  stomach  of  a  calf^  saltea  and  en  and  improve  the  color  of  cheese;  out 

for  this  purpose. — ^There  is  an  im-  amotto  (see  the  word)  is  decidedly  the 

e  variety  of  cheeres,  the  qualities  of  best  ingredient  that  can  be  employed  for 

b  depend  principally  on  the  richness  that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  in 

Uvor  of  the -milk  of  which  they  are  Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire,  to  the  ex- 

,  and  partly  on  the  way  in  which  elusion  of  every  thinff  else.    An  ounce  of 

are  prepared.    England  is  pardcu-  genuine   amotto  will    color  a  hundred 

celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  weight  of  cheese.    Large  quantities  of 

lence  of  its  cheese.    Cheshire  and  very  good  cheese  are  produced  in  Hol- 

sestershire  are,  in  this  respect,  two  land.     In  the    manu&cture    of  Gouda 

most  famous  counties.    The  cheese  cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made 

iced  in  the  former  has  been  esti-  in  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used  in  ciir- 

I  at  11^500  tons  a  vear.    There  are  dling  the  milk,  instead  of  rennet.    This 

indsofGloucester  cheese,  double  and  renders  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it  firom 

( :  the  first  is  made  of  the  milk  and  mites.    Pannesan  cheese,  so  called  from 

1,  the  latter,  of  the  milk  deprived  of  Parma,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  manufactured, 

half  the  cream.   They  are  of  various  is   merely  a   skim-milk   cheese,  which 

firom  twenty  to  seventy,  and  even  owes  its  rich  flavor  to  the  fine  herbage  of 

f  pounds ;  but  thev  generally  run  the  meadows  along  the  Po,  where  the 

fifty  to  sixty  pouncls.    A  great  deal  cows  feed.    The  test  Parmesan  cheese 

eese  is  also  made  in  that  part  of  is  kept  for  three  or  four  years;  and  none 

Mhhre  which  borders  upon  Cneshire,  is  ever  carried  to  market  till  it  be  at  least 

n  North  Wiltshire.     The  former  six  months  old.    Swiss  cheese,  jparticu- 

mder  the  name  of  Cheskhrt  cheese ;  larly  that  denominated  Onttftre^  from  the 

Uer  wasi  till  lately,  called  Glouees-  bailiwick  of  that  name,  in  the  canton  of 

esM ;  now  it  receives  its  appellation  Friburg,    is  very  celebrated.      Gru^ere 

the  county  where  it  is  made.    A  cheeses  are  made  ofskimmed,  or  partially 

( ebMe,  somewhat  resembling  Par-  skimmed  milk,  and  are   flavored  with 

1^  is  made  at  Chedder,  m  Somerset-  heibs.    They  generally  weich  firom  forty 

The  eelebntpd  rich  cheese  called  to  sixty  pounds  each,  and  are  packed 
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for  exportation  in  casks  containing  ten  sion  and  the  amount  of  its  raragea.  or  his 
cheeses  each.  preserved  its  character  and  intensity  » 
Chicken  Snake.    (See  Serpent.)  little  influenced  by  cUmate  and  tempett- 
Child.    (See  Parent,)  ture.     The  nuestion  of  the  identiij  of  ib 
Chilminar.    (See  Persepolis,)  disease  which  now  prevails  in  Great  Brrt- 
Chimpanzee,  or  Orang-Otang.     (See  ain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  ir. 
^pe.)  North  America,  and  that  which  ravie*^: 
Chinese  Computation  of  Time.  (See  Hindoostan,  having  been  settleil  in  thr  &i- 
Epoch,)  flrrhative,  at  least  as  regards  certain  r*! 
Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Chol-  their  most  important  practical  points  In 
ERA     Asphyxia,     Cholera     Maligna,  the  various  respectable    ph^'sicians  wfc< 
Cholera  Epidemica,  Epidemic  Chol-  have  witnessed  both  discaiBes,  wp  mar  a^ 
ERA  Fever.     All  these  names  have  been  sume  that  much  of  the  valuable  iufomo* 
applied,  by  different  ol)servers,  to  a  formi-  tion  transmitted  to  us  from  India,  re«|iert- 
dable  disease,  \vhi(;h  is  now,  for  the  first  ing  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  roals- 
time,  known  to  be  extensively  epidemic  dy  which  raged  there,  is  applicable  to  tb: 
in  the  world,  and  whose  origin  and  rav-  now  committing  its  ravages  in  Europe, 
ages  will  bo  reckoned  among  the  most        I.   Sifmptoma  of  Cholera    in    India,— 
distinguishing  events  of  the  present  cen-  The  disease  generally  makes  its  attafk 
tury.*     Long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  in  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  wirh 
the  present  epidemic  in  the  Delta  of  the  vomiting  so   excessive    tliat   the    wLoii 
Ganges,  in  1817,  and  its  subsequent  diffu-  contents  of  the  stomach  appear  to  be  fis- 
sion over  so  lai^  a  portion  ot  the  globe,  charged ;  and,  nearly  at  the  same  Mm, 
extensive  and   destructive  visitations  of  the    bowels    are  copiously  emptied,  » 
cholera    had    been    noticed    by  various  though  all  the  solid  matters  in  the  inte^ 
writers.  One  of  these,  we  learn,  occurred  tinal  canal  were  evacuated.  In  some  c»* 
in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  a  watery  purging  precedes  tlie  vomitini 
century ;  but  most  of  them  originated  in  -by  some  hours ;  but  they  more  frrnueni!} 
the  Elast,  and  limited  their  devastations  to  occur  simultaneously.     After  the  fust  co- 
that  quarter  of  the  world.    The  indefati-  pious  discharge,  the  patient  experienr«(  t 
gable  Mr.  Scot  has  quoted,  from  the  Ma-  distressing  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  fikint- 
dras  Courier  of  1819,  a  letter,  which  sug-  ness,  with  ringing  in  the  €>ars  an<l  pASit- 
gests  the  opinion  that    a  description —  ness.      The  subsequent  discharges  frsxi 
though  certainly  a  very  ol)scure  one — of  the  stomach,  and  thosw*  from  the  boT*pk 
a  disease  resembling  that  which  now  pre-  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  appear- 
vails,  is  tol)e  found  in  a  Hindoo  work  of  ance,   excepting  as  the   matters  FJt'Ctr' 
great  antiquity,  and  cites  instances  of  the  from  the  stomach  may  be  tingi^l  by  iiH^it- 
epidemic  prevalence  and  great  fatality  of  cines  or  other  ingesta  :  they  are  gitier-!;; 
cholera,  from  the  time  of  IJontiiis,  in  l*(>2i>,  water}',  colorless  and  inodorous,  and  &:*■ 
to  the  present  century ;  but  tlie  dcsorip-  comj^arcd  in  th<'ir  apj>earanre  to  liori*  j- 
tion  of  these  epidomic  visitations  has  not  broth,  or  more  frequently   to  rice-woirr 
always  reachcnl  us  in  so  dv*tailed  a  form  as  Sometinn's  they  are  like  milk,  occasiou£- 
to  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  their  ly  yellowish,  green'ish,  like  muddy  watt: 
identity  with  what  has  been  recently  ol>-  or  yeast ;  hut  the  conjec-stools,  as  they  ar 
served :  enough,  however,  may  l)e  glean-  emphatically  tenned,  which  consist  of  ti- 
ed to  prevent  our  denying  this  idcntit}'  in  buminous  Hakes  floating  in  serum,  or  iltf> 
some  instances ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  charges  of  pure  serum,  are  of  the  nwi? 
not  to   be   struck  with   the  resemblance  fn^quent    occurr»»nce.       The    dtjectior* 
which  certain  of  the  more  accurately  re-  sometimes  take  place  without  eflbrt  orut- 
ported  of  these  examples — especially  one  easiness,  but  occasionally    very  forriM}. 
which  occurred  at  Ganjam  in  17H1 — l>ear  with  simultaneous  vomiting,  spasm,  a]><! 
to   that   now  existing.      Rut  this  much  sinking  of  the  pulse.     This  violent  artitTt 
seems    certain,    that,   however  cjises  in  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  uf  lon£  n^ 
previous  visitations  may  have  resemhle<l  tinuance,  the  |)owers  of  the  system  N'iiv: 
in  character  those  of  the  pnnailing  dis-  unable  to  supjwrt  it :  henc«  the  voniitia:: 
ease,  no  reconled  epid«*mir  of  cholera  has  and  purging  generally  cea^^  some  lMHir« 
equalled  tliis  in  the  wideness  of  its  dififu-  before  death  ;  but,  in  some  cast^^  a  itifr- 

charge  of  serum  takes  place  from  ilie  rrf- 

•  The  following  article  i^takin  from  \ho{\.  ,„,„  ^j„  ^y  movement  of  Uie  boilv,  till 

clopo^lia  of  Praclioal  MediciiM?  (London.  lt>.T2).  ♦!,.,  i:..«i  «i„^w»       t»  .^^^  * .-    - 

witH  ihe  excenlion  of  ihe  part  relaUn?  to  the  ap-  ^^^  ^"?*  ^'<^-     '"  "•««  *^«??».«>'5r  ^ 

pcarance  of  the  disorder  in  the  U.  States,  whieh  ,Wer  the  commencement  of  thv  aflecooo 

was  furuished  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Boston,  of  the  intestinal  tube,  but,  in  Othenii  pw- 
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wtj  to  it|  RMSDoodic  contractions  of  mink  in  their  orbits;  the  cornete  flaccod, 

muscles  or  the  fingera  and  toes  are  the  conjunctivae  frequently  suffused  with 

;  and  these  afifections.gradually  extend  blood  ;  the  features  of  the  face  collapsed ; 

ig  the  limbs  to  the  trunk.  The  spasms  and  the  whole  countenance  wears  a  ca- 

impeifectly  clonic  or  convulsive,  with  daverous  aspect.    The  secretions  (those 

squent  relaxations,  are  attended  with  of  the  skin  and  intestines  excepted)  are 

It  pain,  and  leave,  for  some  days  after-  generally  susjMinded.    The  functions  of 

ds,  a  dejnree  of  stiffness  in  the  affected  the  mind  are  undisturbed  almost  to  the 

ides.     The  pulse  is  fix>m  the  first  very  last  moment  of  existence.    The  ap- 

U,  weak  and  accelerated ;  and,  after  a  proach  of  recovery  is  denoted  by  the  ris- 

ain  interval,  but  especially  on  the  ac-  ingof  the  pulse,  the.rctum  of  heat  to  the 

ion  of  spasms  or  severe  vomiting,  it  surfiice,  inclination  to  natural  sleep,  dimi- 

B  suddenly,  so  as  to  be  speedily  lost  in  nution  or  cessation  of  vomiting,  purging, 

extenial  parts.     The  length  of  time  and  spasms,  and,  alter  an  intei^al,  the  re- 

ng  which  a  patient  will  live  in  this  appearance  of  bilious  stools,  urine  and  sa- 

fBkm  state  is  remarkable.    In  a  case  liva.*    Regarding  the  above  as  a  picture 

ted  by  doctor  Kellett,  the  pulse  was  of  the  general  type  of  a  disease  rather  va- 

s  within  three  hours  from  the  attack ;  riable  in  character,  we  shall  proceed  to 

the  man  lived  twenty-two  hours  in  relate  the  more  striking  deviations  from 

state.    On  the  cessation  of  spasm  the  ordinary  form  which  were  observed 

▼omiting,  and  sometimes  apparently  in  India.    Instead  oftlieexceedinely  sunk 

1  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  tne  pulse  state,  there  was  a   marked  excitement, 

return  in  the  extremities  for  a  short  with  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  pulse  of 

t,  and  again  cease.     The  skin  is  cold  considerable  force,  in  several  instances 

I  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  throughout  great  part  of  the  course  of  the 

as  it  advances,  becomes  gradually  diseasc.f  This,  in  some  cases,  arose  from 
er,  and  is  covered  eitlier  with  a  pro-  the  early  exhibition  of  stimulants;  but  in 
sweat  or  a  clammy  moisture.  The  others  it  appeared  to  be  an  essential  part 
lof  its  circulation,  and  its  insensibili-  of  the  disorder.  These  cases  yield- 
re  sometimes  strongly  denoted  by  the  ed  most  certainly  and  readily  to  treat- 
wing  circumstances :  leeches  will  not  ment;  and  hence  many  of  them  hav- 
¥  blood  from  it;  blisters  and  other  ing  been  subdued  without  the  occur- 
satories  will  not  act;  and  even  the  rence  of  sinking  or  debility,  it  was  a 
sral  acids  and  boiling  water  produce  matterofdoubt  whether  this  description  of 
ffiKt ;  and  some  patients  are  not  even  disorder  really  belonged  to  the  epidemic ; 
iMe  of  then*  application.  In  Eii  rope-  but  that  it  did  so  was  pbcod  beyond  all  ques- 
the  color  of  tne  surface  is  often  livid ;  tion  by  some  of  the  more  protracted  cases 
inii  and  nails  present  a  blue  tint ;  and  degenerating  into  the  ordinary  low  form, 
ntio  of  the  feet  and  hands  becomes  The  most  fatal  variety  of  the  disease  was 
lighted,  and  exhibits  a  sodden  appear-  denoted  by  tl^  slightncss  of  the  commo- 
,  as  if  from  long  inmiersion  in  hot  tion  in  the  system :  there  was  no  vomit- 
if.  With  these  symptoms  coexist  vi-  ing;  hardly  any  purging;  perhaps  there 
t  pain  of  the  intestines,  with  a  sensa-  were  only  one  or  two  stools,  with  no  per- 
of  writhing  and  twisting  there;  heart-  ceptible  spasm;  no  pain  of  any  kind;  a 
ly  which  the  suflferer  compares  to  a  mortal  coldness,  with  arrest  of  the  circu- 
consuming  his  entrails  ;  excessive  lation  coming  on  from  the  beginning,  and 
t;  anxiety,  with  inexpressible  uneasi-  the  patient  dying  without  a  struggle  with- 
aboutthe  prscordia ;  hiccough ;  jacti-  in  three  or  four  hours.  Several  instances 
q;  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  actual  were  heard  of,  at  Hoobly  and  other 
oeas  of  the  surface,  and  even  of  in-  places,  of  natives  l)eiiig  struck  with  the 
d  parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  disease  whilst  walking  in  the  open  air, 
b  (the  tongue  for  instance),  a  sense  of  and  who,  having  fallen  down,  retched  a 
which  impels  the  patient  incessantly  little,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafness  and 
row  off  the  bed-clothes.  The  breath-  blindness,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes, 
is  much  afiected,  being  performed  Mr.  Scot  informs  us  that  this  most  deadly 
r  more  slowly  than  usual  (sometimes,  form  of  the  disease  frequendy  manifested 
Mtuice,  in  the  advanced  stage,  only 

e  rate  of  seven  respirations  in  a  mln-  *  Scot's  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera; 

or  the  inspirations  are  short  and  sud-  An.lcrj. ,.  on  (  holcra  (EM  and  S^  Journal,  vol. 

mmmUU  m^i^i^,^*  «.:«  A.».»  ..w^^^  ^€  *k«  *v,  D.  3?4)  *,  rhn«ti«'  on  Cholera  and  the  Palholo- 

WIthTloleut  pain  from  spwm  of  the  '^^  j^,,/^^   Membranes;   Annesley's  Sketch 

tingm ;  the  Voice  bemg  feeble,  hollow,  of  Uw  DiRcascii  of  India.  &c. 

■e  and  intemipted.     The  eyes  are  t  Madras  Re(>orts,  p.  25. 
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Hseir  in  local  epidemic  viatationa,  which  more  loaded,  redder  at  the  tip  and  rdm. 

were  oficn  obscrvocl  in  Iniiin,  all  Uie  caaea  and   alao  drier.     Higfa-colunDd   uniir  a 

uccurringat  the  mine  time  in  u  given  dia-  |iaflHC«i  with  fiain  and  in  aniall  quaiiiiur* 

trict  partakinf^  of  the  same  peculiarity  of  the  pupil  is  oflen  dilatcil ;  atirviiew  i»  u  c 

character.    The  collapsed  form  of  diseaHc,  on  preciatire  over  the  liver,  «toiiiarii  aLC 

first  d(*scrilK'il,  is  that  which   has  hetm  belly  ;  bleeding  by  tlic  lancet  or  UrmtK 


moiA  frequently  obatTvini.     In  futal  casM-s,  is  niiuired.     Ice  to  the  head  gi^rv  c?*^' 

iti»    duration    varies  from   four  to  eight  relief.     In  short,  the  patient  is ik^w  UN-r 

hours;  whilsn  in  those  which  tenninate  ing  under  a  continued  fever,  d«iC  !••  (- 

favorably  (a  reHult  ullen  apittiently  due  to  distinguished    from   onlinar^    i*'\tr.      \ 

early  iiindioal  asswtance),  tlie  pati(*nt  may  pntfuiM^  critical  perspinitiou  iiiay  rnni#  r<. 

be  rcfitored  to  |>orfect  conval(«cenc(*  in  a  from  the  !«ecorMl  or  thirti  clay,  an*!  1^'^ 

period  ranging  from  twenty-ftHir  to  forty-  the  auflerpr  convolcjicent ;  but  much  ni*.*r 

eight  liouiH.     liut,  in  many  caaea,  consid-  frequently  X\w  quickmiH  of  piiWr  and  h^* 

erable  iliaturbance  of  the  system  inter-  of  skin  continue ;  the  toi^nie  beci  nw* 

vcjies  iMrtwei'u  the  ]M*riod  of  colla|iHe  and  brown  and  imrrhed ;  theeyea  are  Miff^.^*. 

restoration  to  health;  or  this  disturbance  and  drowsy;  th<*nr  is  a  dull  tlivh.  mvr 

may  itself  cauM^  death.    The  Indian  re-  stufKir  and  lieavineM,  alKMJt  iIh*  c«»u&ir> 

porters  mention  two  funns  of  this  disor-  nance,  much   n^at^nMing  typhus* :   dx-r 

der.     In  tlie  one,  with  some  excitement  sordes  collect  about  tlie  lj|iif  and  \n'j 

in  the  nystem,  tlie  Imwels  continue  to  dis-  sometimes    the  fiatient    ii«    pale,  !iqualii> 

cliarge,  far  many  days,  tinft  bmwn  and  and  low,  with  the  |>ulap  and  hrai  lrt>« 

water}',  then  dark,  blai^k  and  pitchy  stools,  natural ;  but,  with  the  typhua  isupiv.  <k 

aoniftimes  with  blootl,  and  with  peculiar  llrium  sui)er\'enrs,  and  death  takiv  plsr* 

pains  in  tlit;  Iwwels,  {Huticularly  in  the  from  the  fourth  to  the  rightli  day.  ttri*i>r 

rectum.      Th^  other,  a   distinct    febrile  later,  in  the  ver)*  individual.  tn«>.  «il»>p 

form,  we  shall  (h'scribe  in  the  language  the  moeit  a.HNiduous  attention  IkuI  \mn-"i 

of    the    liengal    llf*|>ort: — ^The    fever,  8av«'<l  in  the  tJnn  or  cold  atagr.     To  fif 

which    almost    invariably  attendiMl   this  a  notion  of  the  importance  and  danf^rr: 

aecund  stage  of  the  disease  (in  Eumfte-  cholera  fever,  a  most  inn  ]liir«'nt  2*h\«irii: 

ans),  |iartook  much  of  the  nature  of  the  doctor  Reimer,  of  the  merchant  lN«pr.a: 

common  bilious  attacks  of  theses  latitud(^  infonns  u.x,  that  of  twenty  ra.4*««  i]ra:>. 

Them  was  a  hot,  dry  skin,  a  foul,  deeply-  under  his  own  eye,  wlm   fell  vi«-tm«  v 

fum'il tonirue,  ^inrebed  mouth,  thirst,  sick  the  diM'as«\  si'vrn  ilif»I  in  the  nM  -r*-' 

stomach,  n^tl«-ssiM'SS  wntrliliiliicss,  and  and  (liirteni  in  flu-  r(ii).«Tiiii\>-  !'i\<r^* 

quirk,  VJiririble  piilsi*,  s«niu"tiii;es  with  de-  The  Kiiiie   :,'riit!riiii-n   t-\:i\*\   r--  !!;•    p-*.' 

tiriiiiii  and  siii|H>r,  and  other  ni.'irk<-il  af-  oi'  their  (»li.>4iT\ati«iii<.  ili:iT  ili<-   r>'  ■•».:: 

frrtioiis  nf  iht'  brain.     (ii'iM'rally,  when  an' the  )M>iiiiH  of  ditit'n'iM"**   !•■!««•.!■- 

th"  <li*iorder  pnivt'il  fatal  in  thi^*  .»-tapMhe  KurofN'afi  rpidi-rnn*  ar.d  t]i:ii  ..f  |i  •:  -.  - 

lni)«:uf,    from    iH-inir   eri-ain-i*()|(ind,    Im'-  "  Kipif,  tin*  ••v:u-iniiii»ijM.  Uitb  iii'Wor :- v.   . 

«:iiin*  lin»>Mr,  and  soinrtime-i  hlai'k.  hard,  downwan!".   j^'M-m   tn    \\iw-    \**v.    ••    * 

and   nion'  d«'ej>ly  furn-d  ;  tin-  irrth   and  mnr«'  pnitu-i*'  umi    iiiiL'«»^»'ni-tMf    ,•!  •• 

lip-i  wen*  enveri'il  with  sordes  ;  ilje  Male  Indian  than  in  th>- pn-si-nt  i'l.i>!>  rx  v     :r 

of  ihi-  skin  varied,  ehills  alternating  with  ih.-  eharartrr^  nt"  tin-  <-\ai*uaiii'fi'-  ..->  .r 

ln-ats:  the  |m:I>«' lieeani'' •■xtreniily  qiiiek,  f*i>"ly  tin' ^:^n>-.     S'«*t»ndl\  .  r»-*:'>ri: 

WfMk  and  tn>iniil<>n«:  hiecoiiirh,  eatehin*;  hi-alrh  th»Mi  ihr  mid  -T:i:rt'.  u::»..    •    . - 

<»t"  tin*  hreatli,  irn-at  ri'SlJe-.-'in  ss  and  di'»'|>  injj    ihnr..irh    r«inMTiiii\i*    tiitr     ■"    5  . 

r!M)anin<;  *>iieri-i'di'd  ;  and  the  |>atirnl  soon  kunl,  \\:i'*  b\  lisr  niiin*  tn  iitif  [j;  ...   T 

MMik,  rnrohrn-nt  and  ill**!  n**iMe.  inidt  r  t!ii-  tiian   hrn"  .St.  IN  t'-ishnri;  ■ :     Ii'T  h- '  ' 

d'  !<iliT:iiini;  illl-*':?-  nt'  luvv  niTvmi*  l-'vrr,  rn::MT!iti\r  li->iT  !li»T»"  a"—iiin»"  .■»!.:'  ' 

:iii  1    t'fi|<M'n',    d;irk,    tarry.    al\in"    di--  t\  |h'.*     T]nrdl\.  (hi- )'ii>|Hini>.<!i  <•?' 
«'har::i'>.*'      .\  «'n?i-ifrntivi'  |i\«t.  >niiil:iiti> 

till-,  v\i'  jrjirn   fntru  •|i«*ini>:    Kii'.-»i  11  :ind         *  K»  j-  r  ■  •  ■!.  i  ;i  r«  Ri.-^Il  ..r  \  }\.  '-. 

H.uTV,  i- lit' nM»n*  fri"«|i!»  !jt  •N-riirnrirr  in  <iri\i'      .-    1  r.-   pi.Mi-rn.'  .:-i.  .1-  .    •• 

Uf!-Mall.:in  rn  Indi.i.     Th.-  h.ll  .v.in- .h-  i^^  -•'^■'■"^  >  '  f    »'-^    ii.....!>.    - -^    . 

HTipllonnfil  Wrnv^.-lolh.-r  L'.'r.ll-  mm  :  '"?|V«,.'!'!.!;.f..-xr.  II..      .■.,jl..::.»    .-r    ..  '. 

■•  ,\tli-r   ihf    hint',  eiiM   |»«  thh!    hi-.   IiL-rrd  ,."..  .mi-  vi   '.\.  r  !\  ....:.•'.  K-..*.      \- 

Inmi     t\\rl\r     in    t\VrhI\ -tniir.    •^i-ldnfM     In  w  «li  lii-i- lim-tr.!    •;  m   If.-   I'-  .,;;  .J    K-  :- 

liir:\-ri::)il   Imur-  nr  upwards  ilif  pid^'  '.ni  r.  n.t- !•;«.!  n  ij-.- *i.i^-.- -•  ».•«  r».i. 

and*  .M.-riial  hi  at  U-.n  !:i-:i.hiall\  in  n-  'J-  '"  \«»"' »  ■'•'I-"  *"^  ■«' ^  »  c 

t.irn;    h.udiehe    w    ennipianietl  ..t,    with  u,ih.     \  .mriu- «rrf  .^..^i.tM  ,r.  .:-    -. 

noil-    ui    lh»»   i-ar*;    tln»    tongue  lM>eoiiieM  jt  |>rrv.iiliNl  m  ilw  .liiTcmii  In.«iaa  prrv. 


.'  .J 
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ooU  ilBge»  eompued  with  thoee  In  yeoe  after  the  puijpng.  vomiting  and 

It,  WM  fir  graaier  in  India,  accord-  oFamps  had  been  relievM,  and  the  exter- 

>  dodor  RuaaelFB  experience,  than  nal  beat  in  some  degree  restored ;  the  pa- 
Fourthly,  the  number  of  medical  tient  complained  of  pain  in  the  back,  b^ 

iid  hospital  attendants  attacked  with  tween  the  shoulder-blades,  or  in  some 

ra  during  the  present  epidemic,  in  other  part  of  the  spine,  sometimes  along 

ction  to  the  whole  employed,  and  its  whole  tract ;  he  appeared  sleepy  to 

ler  classes  of  society,  has  been  be-  such  a  degree  that  at  first  I  was  disposed 

all  comparison   greater  here  than  to  attribute  this  state,  in  part  at  least,  to 

dia  under  similar  circumstances."  the  effects  of  the  opium  given  in  the  first 

vr  Keir,  of  Moscow,  gives  the  fol-  period*    But  I  was  soon  convinced  that 

ff  description  of  the  consecutive  or  the  cause  of  this  symptom,  and  of  an- 

dary  momd  state : — **  A  second  or-,  other  strongly  characteristic  of  this  form 

now  begins,  sometimes  as  severe,  of  tlie  disease,  namely,  the  filling  of  the 

requently  not  less  &taJ,  though  more  vessels  of  the  sclerotica  with  red  blood, 

f  BO,,tban  the  first:  this  is  probably  was  a  congestive  sub-inflammatory  state 

ffi)Ct  of  the  morbid  changes  which  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.    This  strik- 

beea  induced  during  the  first  period  ing  symptom  at  first  began  to  show  itself 

)  disease.    The  appearance  of  the  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  globe  of  the 

bint  IS  now  entirely  changed,  inso-  eyes ;  it  gradually  increased,  and,  little  by 

I  tluit  one  who  had  not  seen  the  pa-  litde,  reached  the  upper  part,  while  the 

luring  the  first  period,  or  been  told  eyes  turned  upwards,  exposing  the  lower 

>  symptoms,  coidd  not  possibly  know  part  goiged  with  blood.  This  state  of 
le  was  sufiibring  firom  the  epidemic  the  patient  generally  ended  in  a  complete 
re  observed  the  disease  in  this,  its  coma,  and  proved  fatal  a  few  houre  afler- 
d  period,  to  assume  four  forms:  the  wards.*'  Besides  the  various  and  appal- 
an  udflammatorv,  or  rather  sub-in-  ling  symptoms  which  indicate  general  de- 
natory  state  of  the  stomach  and  rangement  of  the  action  of  the  solids, 
hf  most  firequently  the  latter,  some-  there  are  appearances  in  the  blood  drawn 

conjoined ;  the  second,  inflamma-  during  the  collapsed  stage,  showing  that 

rritation  of  the  lungs,  with  pain  of  the  fluids  feel  the  influence  of  this  for- 

lest,  cough,  viscid  expectoration  and  midable  disease.    These  appearances  are 

appearing  as  a  critioid  metastasis  of  very  uniformiy  expressed  by  the  terms 

sease ;  the  third,  bilious  or  bilio-ner-  doAy  blacky  or  torry,  in  regud  to  color, 

fever,  with  suppuration  of  the  parotid  and   by  tkickj  ropy,  strupy,  or  «em»-eo- 

•— in  one  case,  with  axillarv  suppu-  agvlated^  in  respect  to  consistence.    This 

I  bubo,  towards  the  end  of  the  fever,  change  in  the  condition  of  the  circulating 

Hammatoiy  irritation  of  the  lunss  fluid  is  fully  proved  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 

place,  ending  in  vomica ;  and  the  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  the  blood  at 

1,    a    congestive    sub-inflammato-  the  commencemem  seeming  to  be  neariy 

ate  of  the  orain  and  spinal  chord,  or  altogether  natural,  and  more  or  less 

last,  as  was  natural  to  expect  firom  rapidly  assuming  a  morbid  state  a&  the 

latore  and  seat   of  the   affection,  malady  advances.    This  condition  was 

d  by  fiur  the  most  dangerous  and  less  conspicuous  in  cases  of  cholera  ush- 

Ireqiiently  fatal  form  of  the  second  ered  in  by  symptoms  of  excitement,  than 

1:  It  appeared  generally  to  super-  where  the  collapsed  state  of  the  system 

»w»e  between  that  which  cx«ied  in  Hin-  ^^  purred  early ;  and  in  certain  rwe 

■  and  Ceylon,  perhaps  as"  considerable  as  ca»^  ^  was  not  observable  at  all,  and  the 

■ow  observed  by  these  intellifrent  physi-  blood  flowed  readily  from  the  vein ;  but 

b  legaid  to  what  is  stated  in  the  extract  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  both  with  respect 

d  to.  lelsjiTe  to  the  gn»ter  frequency  at  ^^  jjg  condition  and  die  manner  of  its 

SSjSytsi^^S^diZlJ^^  flowiiig  from  the  arm    in  an  immense 

MBS,  we  eonftM  that  we  o^rve  a  discre-  majonty  of  mstances.    In  ^neral,  after  a 

wIhb  we  mad  a  subsequent  part  of  die  same  certain  quantity  of  dark,  thick  blood  had 

L^bwUefa  dodors  Russell  and  Barry  slate,  been  drawn,  its  color  became  lighter,  its 

f?''"^"'?  *«"  Adera  has  been  rapid  and  consistence  less  thick,  and  the  circulation 

&:fun£i'?h^^!r^«'*:i  --'«».  «jch.ppe«unce-,.lw.v.jifroni- 

ivakseeais,  eivO  as  weU  aS  military,  at  the  «ng  grounds  for  a  proportionably  favora- 

I  kospilal,  should  be  detained  fourteen  ble  prognosis.    There  is  some  discrepancy 

We  BMpected  about  twohundred  of  these  hi  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the 

g^ssws  Ayi  bade,  with  sir  J-  WyK  «»^  mode  In  which  tills  diseased  bkx)d  coagu- 

MBBMncanni  aeaita,  witaooi  a  imgie  j^^^^    |^  ^^^j^^  Instances^  we  learn,  tte 
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coagulation  is  rapid,  whilst  in  others  it  k  tomsi  a  aiate  of  ezcitement  and  fevcrn- 
slow  aiid  iinperfecL  Reporters  are  imani-  penrenea.  We  can  convey  a  con^ct  kin 
mous  in  declaring  it  deficient  in  serum,  of  the  disease  only  by  dividing  it  isii 
and  destitute  of  the  buffy  coat  The  lat-  three  stages,  the  tneuntni^  the  nii  v 
ter  is  occasinnally  obeer>'ed  in  cases  at-  choUnc,  and  the  febriu  :  the  divimm  ac- 
tended  with  reaction,  in  which  the  blood  cords  with  the  character  of  the  diaeasr. 
is  not  black  and  thick.*  The  discharges  1.  Sytf^pUms  of  the  huipit^  SiafL 
from  patients  suffering  under  this  disease  In  an  immense  majority  of  inrtaDceii 
were  subjected  to  experiment  by  doctor  diarrhcea  has  been  the  prominent  itidi^ 
Christie.  The  secretion  consists  of  two  tom  of  this  sta^.  Languor  and  mb- 
sub!«tance^  the  one  a  trausparcot  serous  tude,  and  occasionallv  nausea  and  Tcr- 
fluid,  the  other  an  opa({ue,  white  coagu-  tigo,  coexisted  with  the  disorder  of  ibt 
luni ;  the  former  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  bowels,  and  sometimes  certain  of  that 
water,  the  laner  quite  insoluble.  These  symptoms  may  have  appeared  without  it; 
matters  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  but  its  occurrence  has  been  so  commoa, 
reagents,  the  fluid  |>art  was  found  to  be  that  we  have  treated  few  cases  in  wliacb 
pure  serum,  and  the  coagulated  portion  it  had  not  preceded  the  more  fbrraidahk 
iibriii.  The  secretion,  therefore,  as  the  symptoms.  On  examining  the  diachargo^ 
autlior  remarks,  has  a  composition  similar  if  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doinc  m 
to  that  of  the  blood  deprived  of  its  color-  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  din^ 
ing  matter ;  but  tlie  senim  is  in  much  rhcfea,  they  will  be  observed  to  be  ftKal 
lai^r  proportion  to  the  fibrin.  and  bilious  ;  but  we  shall  find  that  tbrj 
11.  Character  of  Oit  Epidemic  cu  it  subsequently  bear  the  serous  character  a 
appeared  in  Sunderland  in  1831,  Thus  those  which  occur  after  the  choleric  Mp 
far  (says  the  English  writerj  our  account  is  fully  formed :  they  are  passed  copi- 
of  this  formidable  malady  has  been  de-  ously  and  without  much  griping;  the  fen- 
rived  from  the  very  valuable  mass  of  in-  ingof  debility  which  attends  themisgratf. 
formation  with  which  we  have  been  fa-  and  this  diairhcBa  is  so  exhausting,  tbtt 
vored  by  our  medical  brethren  in  India,  we  have  met  with  patients,  es|KciailT 
and  the' many  intelligent  men  who  have  those  advanced  in  life,  in  wlioro  a  caaml' 
witnessed  its  ravages  un  the  continent  of  erable  degree  of  collapse  had  occurred, 
Europe.  Circumstances  having  brought  with  a  feeble  pulse,  scarcely  cxcecdiaf 
it  under  our  own  ol)ser\'ation,  we  shall  fifly,  before  the  accession  of  vomitioff  and 
en«leavor  to  convey  succinctly  to  the  cramf)s.  The  natural  tendency  of  tfaii 
reader  the  results  of  ourexi)erience,  pref-  purging  is,  we  lielieve,  to  pass  into  the 
acod  by  a  few  reflections  on  the  character  choleric  stage ;  but  tlie  transition  lias  fi?- 
and  designation  of  the  disease  which  this  quently  occurred  shortly  ai\er  some  die- 
cx|MTionce  has  suggested  to  us.  Were  tetic  error,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality 
we  to  attempt  a  detniition  ot'  epidemic  of  fcKnl,  or  af\er  exposure  to  cold.  Tbe 
choleroi  the  tV>11owiiig,  arrording  to  our  commencement  of  the  pursing  has  ««»> 
experience,  would  corn|)risi-  its  distinc-  times  prec<»ded  by  seveniT  days  the  ae- 
tivo.  symptoms : — At\er  water}' <liarrh(ra,  cession  of  the  choleric  stage,  and  ocfir 
or  other  generally  sliglit  indis|K>sition,  sionally  only  by  eight  or  ten  hour?;  but 
vomiting  and  purging  of  a  white  or  color-  forty -eight  hours  has  l>een  ita  mean  duia- 
less  flui<l,  violent  cnun|)s,  great  prostra-  tioii,  calcu1ate<l  from  a  great  number  of 
tion  and  collapse,!  the  last  occurring  instances.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  oa 
sin)ult;uieously  with  the  vomiting  and  tliis  incipient  stage,  from  a  conviction,  the 
cramps,  or  shortly  after  them.  Should  result  of  considerable  observation  of  the 
the  }>atient  sur\-ive  the  lust  train  of  symp-  disease,  that  sul>S(*quent  svmptoms  mictit 
•  Mulra.  Rop,.ri.  n.  30. .V c.  "  «^^7^  bt»  prevented,  and  life  prescrred/bf 
t  Wy  r..!hps.'.  Ml  ilii^  tlrfmition.  is  meani  the  carlv  and  pro|>er  treatment  of  the  diarrlM. 

fcobU'iicss  or  almost  iho  arresl  of  the  circulation  ;         2.    Symptoms   of   the   Oold    OT  CktJfnt 

ihoiloath-likcapiKN-u-ancctho  coKincss.  shriiikiiii^.  iSSfflg*.       Our    description     will    be    VKVt 

an.locraHi..n;ili.Wm-^sofihcMirfacc.x.hichmay  intelligible   if  wc   divide    into   twopc- 

in  other  dis»*ase>  W  ol>«;orvi'«|  after  ihov  have  ex-  u^i„    *u:„  ,...—.    ;«nrw%-*.«.*    ^  .^lLl 

istod  some  time,  and  a.  the  ,H>wers  of  life  are  n^'*.^*^'^  V*^  .  >'nP?«'^«    ^^g**.  ^^hich 

passin?  away  ;  but  u-hich  <Kcur.  in  what  we  shall  "^   '"  tnith,  given   Iti*  name   to  the  d*- 

rall  the  ci>l(l  or  choleric  sta«:e  of  the  epidemic,  in  ease,  and,   by  its  fearful  symptORISk  ht$ 

a  short  time  afkr  lis  commencement,  as  thmisfh  engrossed  such  general  attention,  that  tbf 

thev  forme,!  an  es.<Milial  part  of  it.     The  Hesrr.HJ  facts  of  iXS  lieillg  but  part  of  a   Seria  « 

and  ear! V  accession  of  thr-*  collapse,  ami  the  white  ^u -    u—   k^»  ..n^r.^A        i   _-     --l-  -/ 

dischariic.  are  the  onlv  distinctile  marks  that  >*-c  changes,  has  boenlOO  oflen  lort  Sight  fl£ 

are  aware  of  Iveiweeii  this  stajye  of  the  epidemic  — r  irK  Fenod,      1  lie  time  of  mvasaon  Ml 

ami  ordinary  cholera.  been,  as  in  India,  in  a  great  majorirf  of 
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BByftom  two  to  four  o'clock  ID  the  the  petient  complaiiis  much;  for  eFen 

g.    The  paUeut  is  attacked  with  should  spasms  occur,  they  are  now  too 

1MB  of  the  stomach,  occasionally  feeble  to   excite  much   pain;   the  res- 

ingU)  pain,  to  which  speedily  sue-  piration  is  slow;  the  con^unctivie,  enpe- 

omiting  of  the  characteristic  fluid  cially  in  their  inferior  hemisphere,  are  tre- 

uently  descrihed,  and,  if  diarrhoea  quently  injected  with  dark-colored  blood ; 

"eeeded,  which,  in  almost  all  the  and  the  insensibility  of  the  stomach  is  ho 

laC  have  fallen  under  our  obeerva-  great,  that  the  most  powerful  stimulants 

•  been  the  case,  a  purging  of  the  may  be  ^ven  and  retained  without  the 

uid,  the  foecal  contents  of  the  ca-  organ  bemg  apparently  more  sensible  of 

ni|[  been  previously  expelled.  The  their  presence  than  if  it  were  a  lifeless 

ig  18  nreiy  full  and  enectual,  con-  pouch.    The  urine  is  suspended  througb- 

rather  of  apparently  unsatisfactory  out  the  whole  course  of  a  choleric  stage 

1^  than  of  a  flill  ducharge  of  the  so  intense  as  we  have  described. 

■  of  the  stomach ;  but  sometimes  3.  Sfmptonu  of  (he  FebrUe  Stage,  The 
onientB  are  expelled  fbrciblv,  as  if  precedmff  stage,  in  most  cases,  makes  a 
1  from  a  large  svringe.  The  dis-  very  gradual  transition  into  the  present 
I  fhim  the  bowels  are  occasionally  one.    After  the  patient  has  remamed  in 

but  much  more  frequently  they  the  collapsed  state,  probably  for  a  consid- 

aoe  copiously  and  forcibly.    Si-  erably  longer  time  than  the  medical  at- 

sously  with  the  vomiting,  or  not  tendant  expected,  some  degree  of  "warmth 

lently  before  this   symptom  has  will  be  found  returning  to  the  surfiuse, 

d,  cnun|)e  take   place;  and    the  which,  for    a    variable  period,  perhaps 

which  attends   them    constitutes  for  a  couple  of  days,  has  been  almost  of 

ut  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  icy  coldness ;  and  the  pulse  is  proportion- 

sessantlv  entreats  that  friction  may  ably  developed,  beinff  very  perceptible  at 

ied  to  the  parts  they  affect    How-  the  wrist,  generally  about  eighty,  and  soft ; 

KMK  our  visit  may  be  made,  the  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  gradually 

ill  generally  be  found  to  he  feeble  become  distended  vrith  blood ;  or  if  those 

quent ;  the  skin,  in  point  of  heat,  of  the  inferior  hemisphere  have  been  so 

he  healthy  standard ;  the  counte-  during  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  disten- 

■hrunk,  and,  if  not  livid,  pallid ;  sion  now  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole 

respiration  hurried,  if  not  checked,  membrane ;  the  patient,  who,  on  his  at- 

equently  is,  by  spasm  of  the  dia-  tcntion  being  roused,  is  perfectly  sensible, 

I  and  intercostal   muscles.     The  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  of 

ion  sinks  remarkably,  and  some-  a  sense  of  giddiness,  and  that  the  light 

ippeais  momentarily  to  cease,  on  distresses    his    eyes.      The   tongue  in 

lecesswn  of  severe  vomiting  or  this  eariy  stage  is  clean  and  moist ;  the 

—Second  Period.  The  mean  dura-  bowels  are  readily  acted  upon  bv  medi- 

the  preceding  period  varies  from  cine,    and  the  discharges  are  feculent, 

ight  to  twelve  hours ;  tlie  vomiting  and,  though  somewhat  clayey,  contain  a 

wms  then  either  totally  subade  or  proportion  of  bile ;  but  the  urinary  secre- 

t  much  longer  intervals,  and  the  tion  is  sometimes  either  not  restored,  or  is 

sinks  mu>  a  state  of  extreme  col-  considerably  deficient  for  a  day  or  two 

The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  scarcely  afler  the  establishment  of  fever.    In  the 

at  all  perceptible ;  the  suriSice  is  progress  of  the  fever,  the  tongue  becomes 

lUy  moist  and  cold,  excepting  as  niack,  and  sordes  accumulate  about  the 

imparted  from  without,  for  the  in-  teeth  ;  the  eyes  become  more  and  more 

at  the  hands  or  other  parts  are  ex-  injected ;  the  intellect  more  and  more  tor- 

ther  become  of  an  icy  coldness ;  pid,  though  still  tlie  patient  can  be  roused 

B,  if  it  exidr  at  all, — but  it  is  by  no  to  answer  questions,  and  even  may  make 

u  uniform  symptom, — is  now  con-  one  or  two  sensible  remarks  on  his  condi- 

s  on  the  face  and  hands,  which  tion ;   but  the  instant  the  conversation 

re  the  ahnmk  and   sodden     ap-  ceases,  the  eyes  are  turned  up  in  the 

»   ao    generally    dcscril)ed;    the  orbit,  exposing  through  the  half-closed 

■  moist,  and,  if  not  actually  cold,  eye-lids  the  red  sclerotica,  and  the  patient 
cooler  than  natural ;  and  the  voice  is  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor:  the  uri- 
Mt  mingled  huskiness  and  feeble-  nary  secretion  is  now  established,  and  the 
lieh  mmen  the  ear  so  |>eculiar1y.  urine,  which  at  first  was  dark-colored  and 
eoDdkion  there  is  little  suffering,  cloudy,  is  now  limpid  and  }wle ;  the  al- 
Dg  from  the  sense  of  weight  and  vine  discharges  are  darker  ookired  than  at 
MB  at  the  prsBcordia,  of  which  firet ;  and  throughout  the  diseaae  there  m 
Kin.              35 
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m  deficiency  of  vascular  actioD  and  of  tern-  not  always  been  attended 

perature,  which  we  have  not  observed  to  a  symptom  occasionally  warning  in  il 

the  same  extent  in  typhus  or  any  other  cases.    The  writer  met  with  but  oar 

lever.    However  flushed  the  countenance  ample  of  considerable   aflectkiB   of  ibr 

may  appear, — and  it  is  often  very  consid-  thoracic  organs ;  and  this  ocruiivd  ■  i 

•rably  so, — the  temperature  of  tlie  surface  case,  in  fioint  of  general  characier,  not  m- 

is  below  tlie  healthy  staiuiard ;  and  we  like  the  form  last  described,  though  sosie- 

have  not  often  found  the  pulse  alx)ve  what  more  collapsed.     The  afiectioo «« 

nin(*ty.     Typhoid  is  not  an  inappropri-  bronchial,  and  was  relieved   by  a  coptsw 

ate  designation  of  the  condition  we  have  expectoration  of  very  dark-cokM«d  ipiA 

endeavored   to  describe ;   but  we   think  — tlie  fiatient  recoveriiig.     In  the  ytietA- 

that  an  individual  who  had  once  watched  ing  sketch  of  the  febrile  stage,  it  wiB  br 

the  progress  of  such  a  case,  would  run  umlenstood  that,  as  in  the  case  of  iht 

no  risk  of  confounding  it,  on  future  occa-  choleric  stage,  wo  have  not  attcmpied  li 

sions,  with  typhus  ;--die    deficiency  of  depict  all  the  various  abadea  of  i 

vascular  and  calorific  power ;  the  peculiar  in  wliich  the  disease  manifesMd 

vascularity  of  the  eye ;  the  absence  of  The  extremes  are  given :  to  have 

subsultus  and    muttering   delirium    (for  to  describe  all  the  intenneidiate 

thoug[h  delirium  oocasionallv  occurs  dur-  would  have  swelled   the  article 

ing  night,  tlie  condition  of  the  intellect  is  reasonable  limits,  and  would  have 

throuf^out    much  more  one  of  torpor    a  burden  to  tlie  memorv  of  the  ra 

than  of  irregtilaritv),  would  lie  the  marks  4.  Prof^noiis,    The  Jan|rer  of  the 

by  which  he  would  discriminate  tlie  two  ease  is  in  all  cases,  we  befieve,  to  be  c^ 

affections.    The  duration  of  such  a  febrile  timatcd  fit>m  the  degree  of  roUapse  ■• 

stage  as  we  have  described,  is  fit)ni  a  tending  the  cold  or  cholerir  SMpe.    h 

week  to  ten  days.    Its  termination  lias  India,  it  was  remaiked  that  the  « 

been,  in  a  oonsiderable  majority  of  in-  .  which  the  spasms  and  vomiting  Wi 

stances  which  liave  fiillen  under  our  ol>-  most  violent  were  by  no  means 

servation,  &tal.    The  brain  has  appeared  with  the  most  pcrif:  and  what  we 

to  us  to  be  the  organ  mainly  atibcted ;  ami  seen  of  the  disease  enables  us  to  bear  i» 

by  this   view   our  treatment    lias   lieen  tiinony  to  the  accuracy  of  the 

chiefly  guided,  tliough,  at  the  same  time,  for  when  we  have  heafd  the  i 

the  condition  of  the  intrstiiiat  canal  lias  exulting  in  the  cesntion  of  the 

not  l>e<*n  noelcH^tod.     In    another  fnnii,  and  the  facility  wiih  which  tlw  Knmarfc 

and  one  wliirli  HU|>rn'r!ioHc>n  a  minor  do-  retained  intHliriiu'  or  f<Mwl,  nrhi   \^\r  i^ 

llT\H!t  of  rollaps4'  than  tht*  pnMVtIiiifr,  the  at  tliv  sanit*  tinio.  tho  |»iils«*lfM<  hix  ml 

Hyinptoiiu)  do  not  dit)«T  from   tliosi'  de-  tlio  roM  and  «*luinMiy  hand,  w«*  havrivrm. 

S4>rilMMi   alM>v(%  «>xrcptiii^  that  tliun'  an*  in  these  ap}iarvn(ly  ikvonilil**  oni^ito^  -aH 

iiidiratioiiH  of  p^^atiT  (■\(*it(>iii«>nt« — more  the  iiotuni!  profrrPAi  of  tlit*  dnM>ft^  ip>mi  t 

wimiith  of  surtuiv,  nnd  iiion'  forro  and  Iwul  condition  to  om*  »ti!l  wi»ri«>.    WfeHtfc- 

fn-qucitry  ot'  ))ii!s«'.     Ocpli'titut  rouM  U^  or  Wf*   ore   to   dn-ail  a  fatal  r^-«uh  in  ttv 

iiioH'  fre«*ly  practis^Ml,  nnd  it  was  alto^M'tlicr  rold  or  the  ivxcite*!  stop*,  tht*  iiif«-rwtv  toi 

a  iiion*  tractalklc  fonn   ot'  dis<'iL*«'.     Tin;  duration  of  tlio  rolla|i9it'  in  ihi*  t^tmW  «f 

inildttflt  and   mo9<t   inictahir  tyiN>  of  the  tliitM*  staphs  an*  thr  iiieastim*  <if  Lhr  dc- 

fi'hnli'  stop*  was  denott'd   by  KViiiptoins  pT  ;  f(»r  if  tht*  ]tiitifiit  dit*  iii  thfc«<afv.^ 

of  ^'(leral  but  iiKHlrnitc  cxritcinciit,  with  di<*s  of  ro||a|»s«' :  and  if  h**  «iir^i\^  it.  ap^ 

t'pipurtrir    |min    on   pn-s>iin\    lieadarlu;  {viss  into  tht*  stat«'  of  lr\er.  thf  rharvtrr 

aiul   ^iddiiH-sK  ;  \\\v  tonpif  Inmiii;  at   tht^  of  this  t<*vcr  is  iiialipianr  aiul  dici^f^^ai 

saini'  tiinr  rithtT  «*l(*nii,  uitli  a  di!i|N>sition     in  pro|Hmiiiii  to  tin*  snrii Ila|«v. 

to  ln^onir   dry  and   irla/.t'il.   or   sliirhtU-  Ti.  ihiisrnasis.     rnmi   i«nlinar»  rK^^n 

whiir   and    turri'tl  :  ili<*   ^kiii  warm ;  ili«*  tlif  mid  Ma|;i- i*:  to  U'  distin^ii«b^d.  ■»: 

piiLv  fnv  nnd  t<tnMliif  ;  ilif  iiriiu'   liijlily  apfwars   in  us,  hy  ilie  |m««-i i liar  r^ar»'^^ 

roIiin*d,  and  ihf  iliir*t  rnn>iil«-niltlc.     In  «»f  tin*  disrh»rirr*s,  whirti    has   Irrr  ^ 

snt'h  a  riL«M«  ilim*  i**  liltif  or  im  rontnsion  tioifnily  tlwvli  ii|hiii.  aiul  l»y  \hr  i^gt^  ^' 

of  tluMi^dii  «ir  dcliriuni,  and  th«*  i'\t>!«an'  rollapHi*  and  its  t-ariy  ••«*•* u'm-nri-.     ("^ 

not  inj«-rti'd.     \\v  iifid  M'an'i-ly  n-imu^i  Iian-  Un-ii  ailirrtid  t»i.  ««hirh.  at  Irwc  s 

that    rxainplcs  of  thi-  niiM    and  tniria-  thf  rlmliTir  Mao'.  rnuld   n<>(  l»*  dwrer." 

Iilr  ty|n'   i»f   the  fi'lirili'    M«ir«'    orciirn'il  naird   rn»ni  onhiuiry  rhiilr-ps.   rxcrttxt 

aftrr    a   rholrrio    Mair«'.     in    wliirh    tlit»  |MThai^.  fn»ni  ih»ir  takine  pUf'i-  a:  a  •» 

svinptoins  til*   ro||:i|iMr  had   Uvn   iiii'Dn-  son  i»t  thi-  y«ar  wln^n  nrtinark  rh-*Ti» 

Sitlrralilo,  in  i%)iii*li  th«*  nrinary  MTn-timi  iifvor  olM'r\fi] :  Imi  it  riiav  Iv  rrn^tnH 

bail  not  liren  mispeude«l,  or  which  had  that  ni>  one  would  inftr  the  eiacmcv  df 
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Ndemie  fiom  mich  cases,  though  he  junctiva  from  the  very  commencemeiit 
E  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  of  the  fever,  aod  the  peculiar  torpor  of 
idoncea  10  h.  if  cases  leas  equivocal  the  intellect,  would  enable,  as  it  appears 
sinoiuTtaneously  prevalent,  and  espe-  to  us,  the  (^server  to  discriminate  from 
if  they  originated  under  the  circum-  any  fever  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
H  mentioned  in  the  preceding  P^ges.  wimessing  in  this  country,  provided  he 
e  has  been  taken  of  sporadic  cases  saw  the  patient  early  and  watched  him 
)  have  occurred  in  several  parts  of  throughout ;  but  in  the  miyority  of  in- 
ungdom  during  the  last  year,  and  stances,  the  diaflnoeis  can  only  be  correctly 
1  have  been  reported  in  various  pub-  drawn  by  coupling  the  preceding  histoiy 
MM.  We  have  already  stated  our  of  the  case  with  the  existence  of  fever  sod 
n  as  to  the  perfect  identity  of  the  with  its  character. 
I  of  symptoms  in  certain  of  these  6.  JfyptaranctM  jnrutnted  on  Distu- 
and  those  which  characterize  the  Hon,  The  external  appearance  of  body 
lie  stage  of  the  epidemic.  These  closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  no- 
have  generallv  been  fiital  as  cases  ticed  during  life :  the  solids  are  shnmk, 
olera,  and,  probably  on  this  account,  the  surfiu^  is  livid,  the  skin  of  the  hands 
attracted  attention  and  been  report-  and  feet  is  corrugated,  the  naUs  are  blue, 
id  hence  what  we  should  consider  the  and  the  fingers  often  rigidly  contracted. 
maiivM  crueis  by  which  their  essen-  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  unwonted  ten- 
JUance  to  the  epidemic,  as  it  has  dencyto  putrefaction,  nor  any  characteris- 
hmed  itself  in  this  country,  or  dif-  tic  foBtor  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the 
se  firom^  it,  can  alone  be  proved^ —  head  are  found  marks  of  congestion,  and 
olarvention,  or  otherwise,  of  fever  even  occasionally  of  extravasation.  Such 
«i  the  cokl  stage  and  recovery, — is  appearances  were  not  of  uniform  occur- 
nrily  wanting.  We  have  been  &-  rence  m  the  dissections  performed  in 
,  by  a  gentleman  of  high  charac-  Hindoostan;  but  they  were  found  very  con- 
d  attainments,*  with  a  report  of  two  stantly  in  those  made  by  doctor  Davy,  in 
fegarded,at  the  time  they  occurred,  Ceylon;  and  doctor  Keir,  of  Moscow, 
gravated  cases  of  the  ordinary  dis-  discovered  in  the  Russian  disease  the 
Doth  took  place  in  the  interior,  un-  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
reiuostances  in  which  there  was  not  branes  more  or  less  tursid  with  blood,  jpar- 
igfatest  ffround  to  suspect  contagion,  ticularly  towards  the  oase,  with  a  nuid 
irevioudy  to  there  oeing  an^  ^s-  efiUsed  into  its  convolutions,  and  more  or 
I  of  the  existence  of  the  epidemic  less  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 
m  country.  In  one,  the  symptoms  In  the  tAoror,  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
uiquestionably,  a  considerable  re-  are  found,  as  the  serous  membranes  £en- 
■nee  to  the  choleric  stage  of  the  erally  are  in  this  disease,  perfectlv  faeafihy, 
inic;  but  no  fever  supervei^.  The  with  the  exception,  occasionally,  of^an 
toms  of  the  other  shall  be  given  in  unusual  drynesa  The  lungs  are  some- 
ords  of  the  writer : — *^  The  total,  or  times  in  a  natural  state,  but  more  fine- 
r  total  suqiension  of  the  secretion  quently  gorged  with  dark-colored  blood, 
)  kidneys ;  the  watery  vomiting  and  so  as  to  resemble  liver  or  spleen ;  or  they 
;  the  severity  of  the  spasms ;  the  have  been  found  collapsed  on  each  side 
k  and  corrugated  state  of  the  skin  of  the  spine,  leaving  the  thorax  neariy 
r  bands  and  feet,  and  the  bhieness  empty.  This  latter  appearance  doctor 
nails,  persuade  me  that  his  disease  Pollock,  of  the  fifty-third  regiment,  ex- 
>f  the  spasmodic  type.  In  him,  plained  by  supposinff  gas  to  be  extricated 
>ver,  a  slow  fever  succeeded  the  within  the  cavity  of  tue  pleura ;  but  the 
al  mnptoms,  and  long  retarded  his  tliorax  having  been  opened  in  such  cases 
vryfi  We  need  not  remark  that  we  under  water,  and  no  air  having  been  found, 
I  not  attempt  to  discriminate  be-  Mr.  Scot  is  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  con- 
I  sueh  a  case  as  this  and  examples  tractile  power  exerted  by  the  viscus,  suffi- 
i  epidemic,  believing  their  character  cient  to  o^-ercomti  the  atmospheric  press- 

jqenticaL    Tliis  case  ocrurrod  in  ure.    Both  sides  of  the  heart  are  in  general 

{ginning  of  July,  1831.    There  is  a  distended  with  dark  blood,  and  the  bronchi 

D  form  of  the  febrile  stage,— that  are  fiequendy  filled  with  mucus.    In  the 

I  supervenes  on  a  choleric  stage,  at-  abdomen^  the  vessels  of  the  liver  are  often 

i  with  extreme  collapse, — which  tlie  much  congested,  and  pour  forth  bkiod 

Boey  of  the  temperature  and  the  cir-  copiously  when  incisions  are  made  into 

m,  the  congested  state  of  the  con-  the  organ ;  but  this  congcstkm  is  not  imi- 

•  Dteior  Feawick,  of  Durbwn.  formly  found ;  the  gall-Dladder  is  turgkl 
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witli  black  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  some-  row  examined ;  and  in  that,  flrons 

times     constricted     and     impermeable,  cations  of  inflammation  were  dtitorud  ■ 

though  occasionally  in  an  opposite  state,  its  sheath :    the  case,  bowewr,  was  m 

The  peritoneum  is  often  quite  healthy,  some  degree  a  iniied  one.     But  doeta 

but  the  portion  investing  the  alimentary  Keir  found,  at  Moscow,  the  blood-venrb 

canal  lias  frequently  an  inflamed  amicar-  of  the  vertebral  roluiim  and  spinal  chord 

ance   from  the  exceedingly  loaded  state  more  or  lew  loaded   with   blood,  wbari 

of  its  blood-vessels.    This  congestion   is  was  sometimes  ctTused  bet  ween  im  anth- 

sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  tlie  appear-  noid  and  dura  mater ;  partial  aofteoinx  a 

ance  of  gangn^ne ;  Imt  by  drawing  the  the  sulMtance  of  tin*   spinal  rlmtd  «i» 

finger    over     the    surface,    innumerable  sometimes  met  with,  and  niarfcs  of  infian. 

small  veins  may  be  found  ruiuiing  in  eve-  niatoi^'  congestion  in  the   larger  nmo 

ry  direction,  as  in  a  preparution  nicely  were  det<*ct(*«l.*      The  diaseriioiw    p^- 

injected,  and  the  texture  is  found  to  l»e  fbnned   in    Sunderland    have    gmrralh 

resisting  and  Arm.    This  portion  of  the  funiisheil  results  oorres|MMi«liii|;  with  thi»p 

peritoiMMim,  however,  occasionally  iK'ars  obtained  else  when'.     In  the  kead^  vcxmm* 

marks  of  actual  inflainnmtioii,  es|)ecially  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  inrnibnDo 

if  the  patient  has    lingered  long  before  has  been  the  most  uniform   and  proo*- 

deatli.    It  then  presents  a  thickened  ap-  nent  ap(M»rance.    Si^nini  hasbren  fiiuDi 

pearance  externally*  <uid  its  color  varits  in  the  ventrirh's  of  the  brain  and  at  o 

from  a  pale  vermilion,  thrc»ug)i  all  the  liase  ;  but  in  many  cases  thci  bas  brro  • 

deeper  shades,  to  a  dark  purplish  hue;  small  quantity,  not   excetxliug  that  tV 

the  former  being  chiefly  remarkable  on  quently  otuii^n'eil  after  dioeaaea  in  whirn 

the  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jcju-  no  afluction  of  the  encepholon  was  nip- 

num,  the  latter  on  the  ileum,  where  it  tcr-  posed  to  exist.     In  some  cases,  enpeoalh 

minates  in  the  cu^um.    At  other  times,  those  in  which  death  took  iilare  in  aivo- 

the  whole  alimentor}'  tube,  instead  of  this  trartf*d  stage,but  occasionally  in  a  rapid  li^ 

congested  state,  presents  a  blanched  ap-  ease, fibrinou>» depositions  exwted  bgtm«a 

pearance  both  internally  and  externally,  the  membranes.    In  tlie  <Aonax,  ihr  hnp 

Tlic  omentum  is  sometimes  healthy ;  at  have  unifoniily  l>een  AiuimI  morv  or  k« 

others,  it  presents  the  same  np|>eanince  gvirged  with  lilood,  though  in  nian«  caia* 

of  extreme  vaj<cularity  as  the  |>entonenl  the  engorgement  was   in   the    pucmc 

surface  of  the  alimentary  canal.    Thetbl-  |Kirt,  and  prt>lNil»ly  ntiulted  fnwn  pMin-'- 

lowiiig  ap|X'aranc(*s  are    diiH^ovcred  on  Tht  i^c  organs  wtiv  gi*iifmlly  rn-|Htai:r; 

laying  opMi  the  stoinncli  and   inti'stiiiul  luul  fn*<>   rn)rii  siructurul  rb'ange.     S-~ 

tulH\     A  whitf,  o)uiqui%  ami  viscid   sub-  m^^s  nr  flabbiiicss  of  tin-   hfun  lia.«  Uv. 

stanr«'  in  fniiiul  adtirrin^'  U*t\w  surtVe  of  noiiri'd  in  si'vcral  iiistiuicf**.   bimI  U<ii  :> 

S(>iii«>  |N»r(ions  of  thr  niunMis  nit>inbniiit' :  ruxitics,  uiiil  thr  m-iih-  ravie  oijii  r<»niDin 

and  ill  niuny  rasrs  it  is  so  aliiiiiilaiit  in  thi;  vein,  ituvc  Imi-ii  distriidt-ii  %\ith  tUrk-^« 

ilitcstiiM's   2LS   roiii|»lrt«'lv  (o  till   |Kirts  of  orcd  biiMx!.     In  X\i*' ahrinnim,  Uw  ii«rrh» 

tliciii   of  n  grratrr  (»r  l«'ss  I'xtciit.     Tht'  Intd  foiiiiil  iriM-gi-d;  but  i»t*ra>Hkr>A..i  i> 

stniiinrh  and  |Hiriinns  of  ih<*  iiiti'MJni'  an*  rondiiion  >v;l«  iiatnml.     Tlir  iniil-t4»iila 

tilled  with  a  (rans(ian-iit  or  tiiriiid  mtouh  wils  L:«-ii<'rally  dL-^ti'iidnl,    luhl   tii'*   liu  > 

fluid,  and  fnH|ni-mIv  (111*  vix'idinattcrnM'n-  wvrv  niiistrit'ti'tl,  >o  that  tiie  \i<^n;»  r^  4i#: 

ti<»iifd   u1m>\c   is  toniid  intiinatiOy  inixt>d  not  Im-  nnptii'il  l>\  |tn'7«»iir%'  ;  but  in  •«>::' 

with thf'si-njiis  fluid, «)rt1ojiiiii;; in  it  inth(!  riL^-silii'v  witi'  |mt«imiis.     Ttic  aNi<  - 

form  of  tiakfs.     The  niiictnis  nii-iiilinine,  nal  vrins  lia\r  Urii   liiuiiil  m  ii«r%iii  •  - 

ext'i'pt  wIk'ii  inflaiiM-d.wliirli  it  not  iinfn'-  tnidcd  ;  but  in  sf\i'ral  iiLMaii«>-?s  th*  .-'^ 

qiioiitly  is,  Utis  an  uiinatunil  wliitcncss,  is  |M)|1:i'  am!  iiii  si-niir  \riii*«  Unw  iN>ii<:..:r. 

olb'ii   s<»tl  and    pulpy,  and  in  p-n«>rul —  an  r\r«-piion  tn  tlii'*   ruU-.   Ilivillt  tv 

rs|Mvially  in  tip*  Moniarli  and  Miiatl  intcs-  found  <-ni|»:\.  V:L«'ulani\  and  }Hi)^Mi.«i^  •< 

tims — «*an  Ih- rasil\  dt>ta('hrd  by  M'nkpini;,  thr   iuih*ou*4  linin:;  of  tin-  Mfiiuu.'.  :^'' 

in  thi'  form  of  n  thi«'k  pulp,  from  the  siiIh  Utii  tn'fpirntl}  noiH'fd ;  bii:  iht*  u,r'\>*  r  * 

jorrni    r««u.       Tlirst'    ap|Haninrrs     an*  ofdii  I N-fii  >lu}ht  in  di|:n -••,  and  ikMrvrk 

soim-tiint's  inon*  or  lr<«<  (Kirtial ;  but  >oni<'  havi-  t«-itdis|MiM-d  (nM-asiDiiatU  u*  ai:n:>.'^ 

of  tlirni  an'  ^'inrrnlly  found  (linMi^liout  it  (o  tin'  <>\liibi!iiiii  of  iniL'^ianl  «>f   ><:«; 
tlie  wholf  (Ati'iit  of  tin*  hiIh".     Tliry  ex- 

Iriul.  in  Mniii*  rami's,  to  iln»  iniirous  ini'in-  . '  ^1 '  ''•'*  li'i""'''  '•'     '-    •■"*       \"v:»-v  . 

bram*  of  ihf  Maddframl  un-ii-p*,  and  Unw    '■'"'■' '  ^^'•^' '••*  ;■  "fii'  Mt .:    .t:  ai.  :>..-:■  * 

■<-n  loiMid.  in  twi»nr  thr«-i-  insianri-s,  m  •;        ,\    i,              .  i    i     /-*     ..         .... 

that  lunn:;  (lir  bn.nrbi.     in  om-  ra*-  «.nly  ^..,.,     \^.  .h,..,  .,f  u^.  .\n<*rMr«  m*^  I^m 

in  India  was  the  state  of  the  spinal  mar-  u:>«c:%ol  oi  Momtvw.  'lra»a  u{i  t<%  ^ico^  kr 
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luitB ;  whibt  tiie  latter  has  by  no  eoM,  are  yet  inBensibly  influenced  by  die 

8  been  invariably  found.  The  Iming  words  they  employ.  Amidst  the  crowd 
3  intestines  has  been  ibund  in  many  of  phenomena  presented  to  their  notice 
Tascular  and  pulpy ;  but  these  ap-  in  certain  maladies,  they  often  assume,  on 
nces  are  not  invariable,  both  lesions  very  insufficient  grounds,  that  some  one 
g  been  found  wanting,  and  the  pulpi-  fact  is  the  orig^u  of  all  others ;  and  this 
nore  frequently  than  the  vasculanty.  they  invest  with  the  title  of  proximate 
iteuliar  secretion  has  generally  been  ccnut.  If  the  facts  related  respecting 
I  In  the  intestines.  The  kidneys  epidemic  cholera  are  compared  with  the 
been  observed  to  partake  of  the  gen-  explanations  offered  of  them,  it  will  be 
songestion  of  the  venous  system,  found  that  each  medical  reasoner  has  at- 
Madder  has  generally  been  found  tributed  the  commencement  of  the  pbe- 
icted,  and  eitlier  empty,  or  contain-  nomena  of  the  disease  to  an  afl!bction  of 
small  quantity  of  urine.  No  soflen-  some  part  of  the  frame,  which  affection 
'  other  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  unquestiontdily  exists  in  a  very  great  num- 
B  venous  congestion  excepted,  was  ber  of  instances,  but  neither  with  that 
rercd  in  the  few  examinations  of  this  uniformity  nor  with  that  priority  of  time 

made  here.     In   concluding  this  which  can  warrant  us  in  concluding  that 

'  unsatis&ctory  portion  of  our  sub-  it  was  the  cause  of  all  the  other  symp- 

ve  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  toms.     It  seems  a  rational  supposition 

ction    that   symptoms   during   life  that  the  remote  cause  of  a  dis^sj  may 

'  much  more  light  on  the  nature  of  act,  in  some  instances,  first  on  one,  in 

sease  and  its  appropriate  treatment,  others  on  another  part  of  the  system,  firora 

ippearances  after  death.  some  local  w^ness  or  peculiarity  of  in- 

Nature  qf  the  Disease,    Many  iiiTi-  dividual  constitution,  or  from  some  spe- 

f  great  talent  have  preceded  us  in  oialty  in  the  mode  of  application  of  the 

branch  of  the  subject,  and  much  cause ;  and  yet  that  the  disease  shall  re- 

nity  has  been  dbplaycd  in  the  en-  tain  in  <!ach  case  such  a  resemblance  to  a 

T  to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  the  common  t^'pe  as  shall  prove  its  identity, 

ric  stage,  which  has  been  the  prin-  It  is  likewise  supposable  that  the  remote 

subject  of  investigation,  to  a  change  cause  may  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 

3  part  of  tlie  system.    But  it  must  more  than  one  or^an  or  part  of  the  sys- 

nariced  that  there  is  little  accordance  tern.    Complex  diseases,  such  as  fever, 

g  medical  reasoners  as  to  tlie  part  appear  to  furnish  examples  of  both  these 

9  body  in  which  the  phenomena  of  cases.  The  real  philosophy  of  medicine 
sease  are  presumed  to  originate ;  for  seems  to  consist  in  ascertuning  the  actual 
rrvous  system  generally,  Uie  gangli-  state  of  the  system  of  which  sjrmptoms 
lortran  of  it  exclusively,  the  blood  are  the  signs ;  and  if  we  can  proceed, 

and  the   lining   of  the  (Iigcsti%*e  through  the  medium  of  these  signs  and 

,  have  each  found  advocates  equal  in  post  mortem    appearances,    to  one    sole 

r  to  plead  their  cause.*    The  diver-  change  in  one  organ,  the  treatment  is 

f  these  views  is  a  proof  of  the  in-  simplified,  and  science  and  art  are  gain- 

yof  thesuligect;  and  proliahly,  alHo,  ers.      But  iliero  are  diseases — and  this 

they  have  all  emanated  from  ol>-  seems  to  Ihj  one  of  them — in  which  we  " 
ig  and  ingenious  men,  an  evidence  meet  with  a  variety  and  complexity  of 
e  variable  nature  of  the  disease;  pathological  conditions,  all  of  importance, 
reasoner  being,  pcrha]>s,  influenced  and  all  to  lie  kept  in  view  in  their  treat- 
it  portion  of  the  general  phenomena  ment  It  istnic  that,  of  these  conditions, 
s  epidemic  whicb  predominated  in  some  may  arise  from  others,  according  to 
HK8  it  was  his  lot  most  frequently  to  known  physiological  laws,  as  dark-colored 
Bi.    Their  partial  nature,  too,  may  blood  from  impeded  respiration,  and  it  is 

a  considerable  degree  ascribed  to  right  thus  to  explain  them  when  posrible ; 

nforfhnate  influence  of  the  expres-  but  the  uniform  endeavor  to  trace  all  to 

vroximate  cause^  as  a  sulietitnte  for  one  primary  change,  or  rather,  as  is  mora 

lore  comprehensive  tenn  essence  or  frequently  done,  to  assume  one  change  to 

f  tf  the  disease^  on  medical  reason-  lie  primary,  and  all  other  morbid  states  to 

Even  those  who  affect  to  use  it  as  be  but  emanations  from  it,  is  not  only  un- 

luralent  term  for  nature  of  the  dis-  philosophical,  but  is  too  apt  to  tinge  our 

practice  with  undue  partiality.    Whilst 

are  doctor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Orton  for  ^^  deem  that  no  one  writer  has  attained, 


Sl^'A.^JL^X.S'  '7'^'nu'^f^^'l  oillier  by  inferences  drawn  fitim  symp- 

^en  fiv  the  ihiid,  and  Mr.  ChnxtiCp  wiih  "•"•«^»  "J  *"„„  ^a-*  A^^fU  nr  hnth   m 

■ad  other  French  Uteri;  for  the  last.  toms,  appearances  after  death,  or  botto,  m 

35« 
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knowle<ige  of  the  affection  of  any  one  tains  leas  than  the  usual  propottiMirf 
organ  in  cholera  which  can  be  properly  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  this  is  the  cmt 
termed  a  proximate  cause  whence  all  the  even  when  the  breathing  is  fiill,  free  Md 
other  phenomena  arise ;  or  acquired  pre-  rapid.    The  expIanatioD  oHered  is  con- 
cise ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  af-  firmed  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Elfiik  ii 
fection  of  many  organs  which  manifestly  hi8  experiments  on  reepiratioov  that  *  ■ 
participate  in  the  disorder ;  it  is  gratifying  the  circulation  declined,  so  likewise  dii 
to  acknowledge   that  their  labors  have  the  emission  of  carbon,  and,  coosmimbi- 
thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  of  ly,  the  production  of  carbonic  •eid.'^  Tk 
manv  parts,  and  that  very  great  practical  thickened  consistence  of  the  blood  l^ 
good  has  resulted  from  the  information  ceives  a  ready  explanation  from  the  ka 
uius  obtained.    That  the  nervous  system  of  its  serous  part  by  the  atwindant  ds- 
generally,  and  especially  the  ganglionic  charge  from  the  inner  intiwttinai  sarte. 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  the  spinal  medulla  There  are  two  morbid  coodidons  cf  ihe 
itself  are  affected,  is  manifest  firom  many  lining  of  the  digestive  canaL   In  ooek  isio 
symptoms ;  but  whether   this   affection  a  state  of  manifest  inflammatioo ;  ia  ik 
arises  firom  a  direct  impression  of  the  re-  other  it  is  white  and  pulpy,  and  aasilj^ 
mote  cause  of  the   disease  on  these  or-  tached  from  the  subjacent  coat,    b  fha 
cans,  or  fi*om  irritation  propagated  from  latter  condition  the  result  of  a 
the  alimentary  canal  along  tne  ganglionic  izing  inflammation  which  haa  ill 
nervea  to  the  spine,  we   are    ignorant  away  ?  or  must  we  be  content  to 
Doctor  Keir's  able  researches  have  shown  the  action  which  has  produced  it  fay  ibe 
that,  in  some  fatal  cases,  inflammation  of  a  very  unsaus&ctory  ancl  vague  ezpnsMa» 
portion  of  this  system  has  existed ;  but  its  disturbance  of  the  function  of  iiiitrilifla? 
precise  pathological  condition    in   cases  This  is  a  question  rather  of  general  p- 
which  terminate  &vorably,  remains  yet  tholo^  than  one  connected  aolely  wtk 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  it  must  be  remark-  this  disease ;  but  it  is  one  as  yet  "v^f^*^ 
ed,  too,  that,  in  fatal  cases,  this  inflamma-  The  affection  of  the  alimeotary  caosl  a 
tion  has  not  been  always  detected.    The  essential  and  primary,  if  any  pait  cf  iht 
state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  very  disease  is  so ;  and  it  were  vain  to  BUemfi 
remarkable ;  but  here,  too,  we  must  feel  to  trace  it  to  a  morbid  condition  cf  bdt 
some  doubt  whether  the  feebleness  or  al-  other  organ  or  system  of  organs.    IV 
most  complete  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  general  suspension  of  secretion,  wfaidi  u 
is  a  primary  effect  of  the  cause  of  the  d is-  complete  only  when  the  collapse  is  ei- 
ease,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  liell,  arises  treme,  appears  to  result  from  the  di^ondrr 
fi-oin  the  affection  of  the  ganglionic  sys-  of  those  systems,  the  nervous  and  vaarih 
tern ;  or,  again,  whether  it  results,  through  lar,  on  which  this  important  fuortjoa  df  • 
the  medium  of  this  system,  from  the  con-  pends.    The  apparent  anomaly  preHeaini 
dition  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Is  the  by  the  continuance  of  tlic  cutaneous  aoJ 
dark  appearance  of  the  blood  to  be  ex-  intestinal   discharges  amidst  the  gencnl 
plained  by  the  feebleness  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  secretion,  is  well  cxphixMi 
the  right  ventricle,  as  a  consequence  of  by   Mr.   BelPs    distinction   between  tfaii 
which    but    little    blood     is    transmitted  function  and  exudation   or   exhalatioa.' 
through  the  lungs  and  exposed  to  the  in-  That  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  rr^ 
fluence  ot*  tlio  air  ?    According  to  this  suits  from  the  action  of  a  morbific  pom 
view,  which  is  suggested  with  diffidence,  on  the  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; !«: 
tlie  imperfection  ot  the  respiratory  process  as  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  fevers,  we  ut 
will  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  in  con-  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  pii- 
genital  malfonnation  of  the  heart,  such  as  mary  change  eflectcd  by  it  in  \'ariou»fv- 
the  persistence  aflcr  birth  of  the  foramen  gans  or  systems  ;  and    i't  is  to  be  fnrrd 
ovale,  or  the  aorta  arising  from  both  ven-  that  till  more  accurate  ideas  are  atnibNi 
triclcs,  in  which  a  very  small  pro)>ortion  respecting  the  pathology  of  fever  in  ftt- 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  oxidized,  era),  tliis  ignorance  will  remain.    In  tfar 
This  hypothesis  explains  readily  the  dark  febrile  stage,  we  would  remark,  then  «r 
appearance  of  the  blood,  its  accumulation  indications  by  no  means  equivocal  of  is- 
in  tlie  great  veins  of  the  viscera,  the  cold-  flammatory  affection  of  the  brain,  and  oc 
ness  and  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  the  iin-  casionally  of  other  organs,  the  anak^  fc* 
|>erfection    of    the    respiratory  process,  fevers  in  general  being   in  this  rowci 
which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by  preserved.    Were  we  to  judge  solely  ra> 
doctor  Da\y.    This  gentleman  was  the  what  we  have  ourselves  obser%'ed  of  iW 
first  to  show  that  the^ir  expired  by  patients  commencement  of  tlie  disease,  we  diooU 
in  the  choleric  stage  is  colder,  and  con-  *  Tieatise  on  Cbolerm  Asphyxia,  pp.  56»  57 
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cotwider  the  alimentaiy  canal  to  be  the  Doctor  Burrell  fouDd,  too,  that  of  a  cer- 
put  of  the  frame  which  first  feh  the  in-  tain  description  of  cases,  those  attended 
nuence  of  the  poison;  but  we  should  with  violent  spasms,  he  saved  eighty-eight 
oaoaiderthe  condition  of  the  nervous  and  out  of  ninety.*  In  taking  these  estimates 
TBflcular  systems  much  too  intense  in  de-  into  consideration,  we  must  always  recol- 
to  be  merely  sympathetic  of  the  lect,  however,  that,  in  epidemics,  there  is 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Many  often  a  veiV  wide  difference  in  the  gravi- 
I,  moreover,  reported  from  abroad,  tv  of  the  disease  at  different  points  or  in 
pvticalarly  fh)m  India,  lead  to  tlie  opin-  different  years, — indeed,  sometimes  at 
MMi  that  in  various  instances  the  nenous  nearly  tlie  same  point  and  in  the  same  year; 
■ysiem  is  primarily  affected.  so  that,  when  we  hear  of  an  extremely 
8.  PropoftionaU  Mortality.  The  mor-  small  loss  in  proportion  to  the  number  at- 
tali^  during  the  early  prevalence  of  the  tacked,  long  ex])criencc  does  not  permit 
epidemic  in  India  in  1817  and  1818  was  us  to  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the  ^pe 
▼eiy  great ;  but,  either  from  the  abate-  of  the  disease  has  been  very  mikl.  The 
DMDt  of  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  or  ravages  of  the  disease  iu  civil  life,  amid 
fivm  the  improvement  of  the  method  of  a  comparatively  unorganized  population, 
treatment  adopted  by  our  medical  men,  where  jirompt  assistance  could  not  al- 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  coo])e-  ways  be  rendered  to  the  sufferers,  furnish 
ntion  of  both  these  circumstances,  it  was  a  considerable  contrast  to  this  statement 
mbsequently  very  much  ixsduced.  There  from  tlie  British  anny,  and  strongly  con- 
is  no  disease  in  which  unassisted  nature  firm  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  im- 
■Bems  more  powerless  than  this.  Wc  ix)rtancc  or  early  treatment  in  a  malady 
learn  from  the  report  to  the  medical  so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  in  which  the 
board  at  Bombay,  tliat  there  is  reason  to  efforts  of  nature  are  so  impotent  At 
believe  that,  ofl2S^  cases  which  received  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  we  learn  from 
BO  medical  assistance,  everv  individual  MoreaudcJonn^  that  in  1821  a  sixth  part 
perished ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  and  at  Bas- 
aaceitained  that  any  case  has  recovered  sora,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Rich  informs  us 
in  which  medicine  bad  not  been  adminis-  that  eighteen  thousand  dietl,  of  whom 
toied.  From  this  appalling  statement,  it  fourteen  thousand  perished  within  a  fort- 
is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  tuni  to  the  night,  llje  number  attacked  in  Moscow 
Miowing  records.  According  to  the  from  Septeml>er,  1830,  to  Januar}'  of  the 
docimients  collected  by  the  Madras  mcd-  following  year,  was  8130,  of  which  per- 
ical  board,  the  number  of  deaths  caused  ished  4385,  or  fifly-four  per  cent.f  In  the 
by  h  in  tiie  army  of  that  presidency  dur-  small  town  of  Redislschefl,  of  eight  hun- 
ing  1818  and  the  four  subsequent  years,  dred  sick,  wc  learn  from  doctor  Reimann, 
mm  4430,  of  which  G95  occurred  among  that  seven  hundred  died  in  one  week, 
the  Euro|)ean  troops,  and  3735  among  The  greatest  success  wliich  has  attended 
tike  sepoys.  The  number  attacked  was  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  Rus- 
19^494,  namely,  3(364  Europeans  and  sian  empire,  so  for  as  the  records  have 
15JIB3D  natives.  The  average  strength  of  reached  us,  occurred  in  the  district  of 
tlie  army  during  th«  period  included  in  Orenburg,  the  number  attacked  being 
tlie  reports  bein^  10,112  Europeans  and  3590,  of  whom  8()5  perished,  or  about 
73^854  natives,  it  follows  that,  in  five  years,  twenty-four  and  one  tenth  per  cent.,  a  re- 
S3i  per  cent  of  tlie  troojis  were  attacked,  suit  creditable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Rus- 
aDd  that  of  these  22|  per  cent,  were  car-  sian  government,  and  to  the  skill  and 
vied  o^  or  5J  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  care  of  the  medical  men  employed.  The 
of  the  army.  This  statement,  though  siif-  treatment  adopted  was  that  of  our  Indian 
fieiently  distressing,  is  still  a  proud  menu-  practitioners — bleeding,  calomel,  opium, 
ment  lo  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  em-  warmth  and  friction.^  The  disease  hay- 
vloyed,  and  to  medical  science  in  general,  -ing,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  run  its 
We  liear,  in  difierent  situations,  of  rates  of  course  through  the  town  in  which  these 
mortality  infinitely  lower  than  this.  Doc-  ohsen-ations  were  written  [Sunderland], 
tor  Burrell,  surgeon  of  the  sixty-fifth  it  may  not  be  unintcrest'mg  to  mark  the 
ngiment,  reports,  for  instance,  from  Se-  amount  of  its  ravages.  A  simple  cal- 
roor,  that  out  of  sixty  cases  he  lost  four, 

being  at  the  rate  of  6.6  per  cent ;  whilst  *  Rombay  Reports,  p.  68,  Ac. 

Mr.  Crow,  at  the  same  station,  makes  the  t  Memoir  of  doctor  ^odcr  phA'«^iaii  t^^^^^ 

^i.*_  '         ■!          J     I*        .u**i.  pcror  at  Si.  Pclerhbuitf,  dated  January,    iwl, 

mortalitjr  much  less,  declaring  that  the  ^u,!  ,ca<i  ai  the  acailemy  of  medicme  at  Parif. 

iliaease  is  not  fatal  in  more  than  one  in  a  *  Substance  of  a  report  published  by  the  fa- 

bmidred  of  those  who  are  early  succored,  preme  medical  board  of  Russia. 
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eulation  shows  that  the  mortality  amount-    of  life,  are  better  iioiif«fa«i  than 
ed  to  one  in  two  hunclred  and  one  and  a    heinff  frequently  the  only  memhen  tf 
fraction  of  the  w1m)I«*  |»opulation  in  which    the  taniilv  who  partake  of  animal  fcod. 

" '        of  Dif    ' 


the  diifeuae  prevailed :  thaiof  Sunderlaiul  ti,    Extent    of  D^fumom^ 

was  as  one  to  ahout  a  hundred  and  fitUH*n  of  the  Distatt.    On  the  tint  branch  oi 

of  its  population  ;  that  of  B'lsliop  Wear-  this  suhject,  we  cannot  be  wrong,  wo  fee- 

mouth  as  one  to  seven  hundrvti  and  mLk,  quently  have  its  detalla  been 

and,  exclusive  of  Ayre*s  Quay,  as  one  to  to  the*  public,  in  asmimiuc  eo 

sonK*wliat  nion*  tlian  one  thousand ;  and  knowlcdfte,  on  the  part  of  our 

tiint  of  Monk  Wearniouth  as  one  to  three  or  in  referring  those  who  may  wwt  1m 

hundred  and  fifh-tour.    TlienMs  nothing  utore  minute  informatiun  than  'is  oniai- 

very  alanning  in  such  a  rate  of  monality  rily  iiosseiuiH],  or  tlian  we  have  spare  i» 

as  \vu  have  describtHl :  it  is  high  on  the  i^ve,  ti)  the  admirable  chmoolofical  tihlr 

number  attacke^l,  hut  low  on  the  amount  of  M.  Morvau  de  Jonnea.     The 


of  |M»pulation;  and  the  former  circum-  «>nit|pi]iic  originatevl  in  the  di«rwt  of 
stance,  and  the  rupidity  of  the  disease,  Nuddea,  and  perliaps  in  aonie  ocher  pvtt 
will  probably  be  found  to  constitute  its  of  tlie  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  abotit  the  ctti 
most  appalling  features,  if  its  course  else-  of  Mnv  or  tJie  beginning  of  June,  lel7. 
where  in  this  country  resemble  tliat  ob-  h  did"  not,  during  that  year,  extend  bt- 
0er\-e<l  here.  Other  epidemics  which  voiul  the  territor>- of  Low-er  Bengal ;  b« 
visit  us  exceed  it,  whetlier  we  rcgani  the  in  l^l^<  and  the  early  part  of  le^lH,  ii  dtf- 
number  or  tlie  (quality  of  victims,  in  the  fnnni  itself  throughout  the  estrenv  Ww^ 
amciunt  of  evil  uiHicted ;  but  nout:  a  to  umI  breadth  of  tlie  Indian  penivHk 
be  comitantl  with  it  in  fatality,  in  propor-  moving  in  hni»  more  or  \em  diverpniu 
tion  to  the  nufulMT  attacked,  or  in  the  and  attacking  in  succeasion  placea  fecMr- 
rapidity  with  which  it  acctiniplishcs  the  allv  more  nrniote  from  tlie  srai  of  ias  on- 
work  of  destmction.  Our  frirnd  dticior  gin  (though  striking  de\iationa  fnim  thn 
Ogiien  has  furiiislii>4l  us  with  the  follow-  n,ie  wen>  occahiniially  ulM^rved)^  and  H- 
iiig  calculation,  which  is  intcnvting,  pro-  uatttl  ui  various  dirvctioiia  from  it:  boi 
videil  the  nwihs  t>f  similar  calculations  leaving  untouched  many  districts  phnd 
made  rls«'wliore  in  this  island  cc>m'S|)ond  l^tween  its  lin«>s  of  niovemont.  Its  prof- 
with  it ;  fur  it  will  thus  l»e  shown  that,  in  ress  along  the  lin(«  it  aeh-cted  was  wa- 
one  iNiiiit  <»f  some  impc»rtance,— Uie  pro-  derfully  uniform,  Uing,  for  Konie  nirc* 
uonum  of  tlies(>X(*s  atUckcd,— the  disease  uiw  nM>ntll^  at  the  rate  cif  aliout  one  *- 
h«>rpnlis«TVfsac«iun««MlinviIythenvcrso  gnv  in  a  nuaith.  As  earlv  as  I-L*.  i 
of  that  \%iim-w-d  ilsi'wht'n-  in  its  pn>^'-  rxit>iulfi|  its«-lt' U-\niul  thr  U.un«Untf  ^i' 
n->s.  CiLM-.-*  uf  rhoU'ra,  kimwu  \n  l»o  HiiMJiNistun  inm  tliv  Hiinn«-.«<- 1  inpin  id^ 
siirli,  liurifil  at  SiiiMlrrlaiid,  Imiw«mii  the  i,i|„.r  tcmtnri«-s  nf  Knstt-ni  A-ia,  «i»i 
'>tli  nt' UiioUrniid  *^2.1of  DrriniUr:  making  gradual   pn^gn-M*  thn.i.jh  JS»rm 

f'.\t«'nsivi'  n'nliiis  n'lu'ht-ti  t'luiia  id  1''X 
and«  in  the  tolln^\iiig  \tar.  %L*>atd  zh^  t^- 
iiimtus  and  {Nipulou?*  i?laiii!«  Niuai«>i  s 
tli«*  liiilian  an*iii|M'Iapt.  Tli«*  tri*  at 
Fnini'f  siitfrnMl  its  invasion  in  1  *"  1*.*, ■.'«: 
S4ini«-  riLM'!*  <M*t*urnil   in  tin-  mum*  war  % 

li«*siii«>  ^h(i\\iIlt:tllat,  at  tJK' |MTiiNl  of  mid-  one  |Niini   in  lloiirlMin.  in  whuii  i^sa'C  • 

«llr  lifi',  lilt'  niMiiiNT  f>f  ti'iiiiilf  \ir(iiii!4  (if  \m>  \u*l  t^iiH'v  :%\*\n'i\ri^].      In  \!<1\.  .:  'i 

th<>  ili'M-.'iM'   ]•<  (](Mili|t'  that  nf  iiialt*s,  antl  tt'ii.lt'd  aloii;:  tin*  >hi*r«s  nf  tiit-   P<r^-a< 

lliat  at  till'  two  rxtrniii's  ilir  iiiiiiiIntx  iin>  iTulf.  aiu!«  (liiriiii:  tlll^  an«l    ihi    T>>  !<-«^^ 

n*<    iii-arly    ri|Mal    a*i    |»i»s*>il>|r,    this   talilr  yar,  >pn-ail  tlinniiOi  |mn«  of' Ar^tiA.  P*: 

'<ii(»\'<    Imiw   Inri;!'   a    prii|Mirtinii  nf  airtil  >ia,  .MrMt)M)taiiiia,  S>  na  ainl  Ji:i!t-.\.  Af*^ 

jN'i>Mi||.,  tin-  uljoji'  ariMiiiiit  •»!'  iii(»rtaiitv  <'ln-rl_\  ilinatfiit'il   l\iir«'|'«'.      It  .ijj-i-'^ 

ruiii|iti<«i «.  tlii-»i-  i-oii-titutiii:;  iimrf  lliaii  in  tin-  Ku»iaii  ti ttiI'Th-*  im  l-'i?,  a:  Si. 

niM*  liatf  (if  till- liilal  (if  ill  atli<<.     The  pn--  laii.(iliiil:iii.<  >n  t.lniriraiul  .\«trai-A!i. S.:  * 

)Miih|i  raiici*   (■!'  ait.'iiks    in    fi-iiialrs  out  farilur  iionlnTii  aiul  \\i>t»  iii  |ii*»;:t»-^w» 

iln»*i"   III   mall*,  at   tin-  (HTiixl  nt*  iniildlr  l«»r  a  tinn- arn'si»il.   It,  lni\%i  !•  r,  najf»fc' 

lili-,   !•»  pro|iali!\  to  U- fxplaiiird  partiv  in  iil  in  t  >n'nl»iiri:  in  l*"*^^^^,  aiiil  nirnm  ii:  !"'*' 

till'  inaiiiit  r  «iii;i;i>ii'(i  l>\  limMur  nirilt-n.  aiai  in  IKdhuliaiici'iltlin'HC^  !l  «- ^■^•''''^ 

that  till' liri'**'.  lit  till-  latter  s«-\  tiinii-lii->  a  |»ro\iin't'>    of  tlir   Kii.'«>i:in  •inpirr  cil  < 

IwltiT  •M-i'iinl*  a!.'aiii*it   mlil   than  that  ot'  |-tai'hiil  Moi^**iu.»iii  tin-  "^:\\  if  S  f<«" 

the  toniHT:  ami  in   \u\n  i»y  th«'  rirciini-  Imt  of  that  )far.     it**  MdM««*i;ui  iii  f«r.<?Hi 

Mam**-  that  iiialvs,  ui  the  Wiirking  ihtkhI  tl.ruugh  Kus>ia,  Poland,  tht-  Austnar.  >- 
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I,  tfae  north  of  Germany,  and  in  be  drawn,  it  will  be  manifest  that  fluctiia- 

d,  is  too  familiarly  known  to  ren-  tion  or  total  scepticism  must  bave  been 

eedfal  that  we  should  present  its  its  result.    As  this  evidence  consists  of 

0  the  reader.  The  space  traverse,  '  ftcts  already  before  the  public,  we  shall, 
by  this  extraordinary  epidemic,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  rather  refer  to  than 

ooDceiYed  from  the  following  sim-  detail  them,  classing  them,  as  nearly  as 

dilation.    The  Philippine  islands  theu*  nature  admits,  according  to  the  very 

>  ftr  as  is  known)  the  eastern,  and  precise  rules  laid  down  by  doctor  Alison 
118  the  southern,  boundary  of  the  for  discriminating  the  operation  of  conta- 

Hie  former  liein  east  longitude  gion. — 1.  Strong  evidence  of  a  disease 

id  the  latter  is  in  south  kuitude  being  contagious  is  furnished  by  its  ap- 

ichanflel  is  the  most  northern,  and  pearance    in    communities     previoudy 

nity  of  Edinburgh  the  most  west-  nealthy,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  per- 

nt  to  which  it  has  extended.    The  sons  from  hifected  districts,  who  are  them- 

is  in  north  latitude  64%  the  latter  selves  suffering  under  the  disease,  or  who 

longitude  SP.    Hence  it  is  mani-  sicken  of  it  soon  afler  their  arrival.    A 

t  the  disease  has  passed  over  128^  striking  example  of  tliis  sort  is  related,  in 

ikude,  and  84°  of  latitude.    The  the  Madras  Report,  of  the  appearance  of 

IB  naturally  occur.   What  agent  the  disease  at  Jaulnah,  afler  the  arrival  of 

lerated  the  disease  ?  and,  What  has  a  detachment  there  from  Nagpore,  then 

ently' diffused  it  over  so  large  a  infected,    and    its   subsequent   diffusion 

of  tne  globe  ?    The  first  question  from  the  former  place  to  the  towns  of 

1  answered  by  a  simple  statement  MalHgaum  and  Hydrabad,  and  various 
ftcts,  that  it  originated  in  the  district  villa^.  Other  cases,  though  few  so 
led,  after  an  unusual  disturbance  strikmg  as  this,  might  be  selected  from 
seasons  with  respect  to  altema-  the  Indian  records ;  but  we  prefer  refer- 
heat  and  moismre ;  that  it  made  ring  to  examples  which  occurred  in  the 

aranceat  the  commencement  of  a  Russian   epiaemic     In  the  fortress  of 

isson,  so  excessive  that  the  Gan-  RazUpna,  m  that  of  Iletd^  and,  towards 

ska  was  converted  into  a  sheet  of  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  at  Caramala- 

and  that  the  very  first  point  in  Gubeerra,  all  in  the  government  of  Oren- 

t  was  observed  was  the  district  of  burg,  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  coin- 

I,  noted  for  the  endemic  prevalence  cided,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  arrival  in 

era,  where  the  whole  year  had  thetn  ana  sickening  of  persons  coming 

linv,  and  during  every  week  of  from  infected  places.    It  should  be  re- 

id  May  (it  began  to  manifest  itself  marked,  however,   that    in  these  cases 

itter  month)  tnere  bad  been  a  sue-  communication  was  not  always  traced 

of  thunder-strarns.  From  this  dis-  between  the  individuals  subsequently  and 

ippeared  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  those  first   attacked ;   and   in   the   ease 

lindoofltan,  its  progress  throughout  at  RazUpna,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned, 

niry  being  accompanied,  as  Mr.  tliat  of  the  individuals  who  visited  the 

nlbirms  us, liy  circumstances  some-  man  first  seized  on  his  arrival  from  Oren- 

milar  to  those  which  attended  its  burg,  then  infected,  not  one  took  the  dis- 

The  second  part  of  the  question  order.*    Into  the  opposite  scale,  that  of 

be  dismissed  so  lightly.    As  is  the   non-contagionists,  may  be   thrown 

lown,  the  doubt  and  diflicultv  ro-  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  it  has  origi- 

the  subject  exist  chiefly  with  re-  nated    in    districts   previously    healthy, 

>  the  share  which  coniagion  has  without  any  ascertained  communication 
ta  diffusion ;  and  this  question  we  with  infected  personfs  and  that,  on  the 
ideavor  to  discuss  as  succinctly,  other  hand,  the  most  ample  intercourse 
tainly  as  dispassranatel^  and  fairly,  has  existed  on  various  occasions  between 
ible.  That  our  opinion,  in  the  liealthy  and  infected  cominunities,  vrith- 
of  die  investigation,  has  fluctuated,  out  the  former  having  participated  in  the 
I  it  no  discredit  to  avow.  This  disease.  Its  introduction  into  the  city  of 
io6  was  either  prior  to  the  appear-  Orenburg,  in  1829,  was  not  only  not  traced 
'  the  disease  in  this  country,  or  to  to  communication  from  an  infected  dis- 
ong  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  trict,  but  a  conjecture  that  it  might  have 
observation  to  enable  us  to  at-  been  introduced  either  by  the  caravan, 
seeded  conclusion ;  and  when  we  .  ^  ^^^  ^^j^^j^  ^^,^^  „•  j,  appeared  in  Rut- 
be  conflicting  nature  of  the  evi-  ,1^  ;„  the  Years  1829  BD(t  laSO,  by  doctor  J.  R. 
fiom  which,  under   the  cireum-  IJchtenttadt  (translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Hsd 

mentkmed,  a  conclusion  was  to  ical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  cviii). 
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which  arriTe*  from  Central  Asia  at  mid-  Airnwhed  by  the  rtaff-^yicii, 

summer,  or  by  the  Kirghis,  a  aemi-bar-  Schimaiwki,  with  re|cua  lo  tlw  aatmmm 

baroiis  Tartar  horde,  from  whom  the  gov-  of  the  diaeaw  at  Iletok.    He  my  hr  mB 

emmeiit  of  Orenburg  is  separated  by  the  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  di 

mer  Ural,  was,  if  not  di^roved,  rcn-  in  the  fiist  eight  cases,  thus  :—Tbs 

dered  in  the  highest  degree  improbable/  hand  of  the  woman  (a  soldier's  wifr) 

"When  tlie  diseane  attacked  the  sixth  Orenbuig,  was  taken  ill  three  <lai^_ 

regiment  at  Colabah,  in  July,  1828,**  sa^s  her ;  and  about  the  same  time,  sin,  tm 

Mr.  assistant-surgeon  Spcnce,  of  tlie  hf-  girls,  who  lived  in  the  immedialp  wv^ 

ty-second  regiment,  <*  its  commencement  borhood  of  the  soldier,  and  who  vioHd 

was  a  remarkable  proof  against  its  conta-  him  soon  after  his  srrival  frofn  Orrabaif . 

gious  nature.    It  was  in  Uie  midst  of  the  the  aunt  of  these  giria,  who  nimad  biok 

rainy  season,  and  not  a  case  had  been  seen  was  next  attacked ;  and  from  her  it  psBrt 

ibrinonths  either  in  or  near  Bombay,  when  to  her  own  two  sons-t     3.  There  if  so 

assistant-surgeon  Campbell,  in  paying  his  circumstance  connected  with  the  dinar, 

evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  found  an  old  on  which  the  informatino  receivfd  fism 

sddier,  who  had  been  under  treatment  different  quarters  is  mora  contradirsoiy. 

sotne  time  for  hepatic  affection,  suddenly  than  the  comnarative  liahilitT  to  it  of  «- 

seized  with  cholera.    He  went  to  the  op-  tendants  on  tne  sick  and  other  luriubs* 

posite  extremity  of  the  building  for  tlie  of  the  community.     From  India  the  h»- 

purpose  of  consulting  with  the  surgeon,  timony  on  this  head  is  so  conflictiBg  te 

and  found  him  busily  employed  with  an-  no  conclusion  can  possibly  he  drawn  fhn 

other  man,  who  liad  heen  almost  simulta-  it :  a  state  of  complete  scepticism  is  tksi 

neously  affected.    Now,  it  is  ph^rically  in  which  it  leaves  the  mind  of  n 

impossible   that   these    two    individiiab  inquirer  after  truth.    That  from 

could  have  received  the  disease  by  conta-  not  of  a  much  more  decisive  el 

gion,  because  tliat  which  does  not  exist  such  as  it  is,  we  shall  prsssm  if  lo  ihr 

cannot  have  issue.**     The  disease  pro-  reader.     During  two   months,  oT 

ceeded  with  unsbated  violence,  till  it  de-  professor  Lichtenstadt,  while  the 

stroyed  sixty  men  and  se^'eral  women.f  prevailed  at  Orenburg,  and  999 

The  following  example  of  personal  inter-  were  admitted  with  cholera  into 

couise  between  the  healthy  and  infected  tary  hos|ntal,  the  nenmnai  aiteii 

without  communication  of  the  disease,  is  tlie  sick  remainea  entirely  exempt  htm 

taken  from  Mr.  Annesky*a  Sketch  of  the  the  disease.    They  consiKed  of  one  bcs- 

DiiwaHOH  of  IiMlia.    (*holrra  attnckfd  the  pital  amistant,  f«ix  |HipiK  a^  many  Kairb- 

ftcld    force    suuiunfMl   at  Sliuliifnunn    in  kir  ladn,  and  fourteen  li(^|>ital  j«*n'aDtji.  ■ 

Kandifiih,  and  ragird  with  great  violfiioe  nil  t^^fiity-Heveii :  and  tlirir  dtiti*«  wt^ 

among  the  ct^rfM  ported  on  the  left  of  the  to  |»rrfonn  blo4Ml-l«>ttingsi,  apply   k^rrhr^ 

line,  whilo  t\n*  scvrnteenih  Imttulion  of  imulticctii  and    frirlioiiis   and   adroiniw^ 

native  infuiitry,  who  wen;  iNwtetl  on  the  liatlus  and  the   like,  so  that  thf  j  mm 

riglit  of  the  line,  wen;  exempt  fnun  it,  roin|M*ll<'d  to  In*  roniitsnily  hivathmc  ^ 

tlioiigli  tJiev  had  conHtniit  commuiiiriiti<»n  exhalationn  from  the  liCMliifi  and  rkxhn 

with  the  other  men.    2.  Th«'  gnidual  dif-  of  the  8irk,  b»  wiOl  asi  to  toiirh  and  hukfir 

fusion  of  n  disoano  dimugliout  a  liniited  them.     The  washerwoini'M  of  the  bn^ 

coriirnnnity,  thorH?  near  tin'  sick  Immu^  tin<t  tal  lil^'wiw  rM^afMii — a  r]a.*v  of  indindii- 

attar k(Kl,  and  i»tli«*r»  in  surrciwion  in  pnt-  als,  who,  it  im  whII  known,  am  extrvmr^i 

|N>rtion  to  th<Mr  proximity,  i:*  stroiij;  i'\i-  apt  to  KufftT  ft^>m  rontagimiji  da^aw*. 

dcnce  of  adiriease  U>ini;  roiitagioiis.    Kut  On  the  other  hand,  durtiim   Kii!«m-II  ui^ 

thisi  cvidciKM-  liiL'4  mn'ly  U^rn  funiislicd  liarr>'  iiifonn   us  **that    tin*  numlirr  t4 

by  rli<ik'ni:  tin*  ^'«>n«'nil  statement  fnun  nicdii'al  mm  ami  iMxipiial  attrniUnL*  ii- 

India,  indriHl,  m  of  a  toially  op|MRiitt>  iia-  tarki^d    with    rholrra    during   tlie   pfv«> 

tun* ;  fur  wr  learn  that,  on  ib*  apiH'amnrc  ent  epidfuiir,  in  pn>fMtrti(»n  to  the  «hi4r 

in  any  plat*i%  niiinlN'rx  an^  HiiniiltaiM'^iiiHly  eniploy«'«l,  and  to  tin-  i>th«*r  rUswna  (4  «^ 

attarkcil,  and  that,  afti-r  roininitiiiip  un-  ri4*ly,  liaM  biM>n,  U^ynnd   all  rtiii)psr««.<v. 

hi'anl-of  ni\ap>M  lor  a  jtliort  |MTiod,  its  gn-atiT  Iwre  (St.  I'l'tiTshnrg-  than  tn  U- 

rrHsntJoii    is  a.-  sudden   ils   its    iiiva»tion.  dia,  under  f»i mi larrinninistanrr*;  iwrnn- 

One   cxaiiipN',   Iiow»'v«t,    n>s4'rnlili[i^    in  five    rn<Mliral    nirn    have    br«^n    aif*wi» 

Inline   dt'ifn'i*   this    frradual   ditliisinn,    is  Ki'i/«Hi,  ami  nim*  have  dicsl  ikii  nf  *M 

given  in  the  Kiu<«ian  n>|Nin.*i :  and  thih  b«  Four  othen«  have  dif«l  at  t^mnrtadt.  net 

•  li.„t  «>f  a  ver>'  Miiall  nunilier  residinc  m  tbm 

t  TAtii  fnun  Mr    .'^iM'iirr*  M.iuu«rri|ri.  sjiirr  :  F:<liiiUireh   Mc«iiraJ    aiwl   ?*«nciraJ 

puMi^ii  in  tlitf  Modical  (iucUiv  ^iu.  cviii.  p.  IJU. 
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m  at  die  tkne  the  disease  broke  out  course  from  the  same  souroe.    To  the 

Six  attendants  have  been  taken  ill  opinion  of  a  flow  of  epidemic  influence, 

mall  temporary  hospital  behind  the  have  been  objected,  and  apparently  with 

coffi**    With  regard  to  this  last  cir-  justice,  the  slowness  of  the  process  of 

lanee,  it  is  not  stated,  as  in  another  the  disease ;  that  it  has  extended  its  terri- 

t  by  the  same  aentlemen  (not  pub-  tory  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  con- 

\)f  bearing  date  4 — 16  July,  that  ^  in  tinned  and  violent  monsoons ;  and  that, 

peat  Aboucolf  hospital,  where  there  notwithstanding  a  degree  of  general  regu- 

no  cholera  patients,  but  to  which  a  larity  of  progress,  there  have  been  anom- 

miy  cholera  hospital  was  attached  alies  observ^  in  its  coutae  (such  ss  its 

d  the  building,  ten  persons,  residinff  having  left  districts  untouchea,  whilst  all 

n  the  area  of  the  establiahment,  had  around  them  were  sufiering),  utterly  ir- 

severely  attacked  up  to  the  12th  in-  reconcilable  with  the  opinion  advanced. 

(N.  8.x  with  chcrieta."    This  leaves  On  the  other  hand,  cireumstances  have 

f  dimeiKunpres8k>n;and,  notbeinff  been  observed,  which  render  it  almost 

i  of  what  is  meant  by  **  the  area  of  equally  questionable  whether  contaj;ion 

mahfishment,^  we  cannot  form  an  has  been  the  sole  instrument  of  its  difiii- 

BO  Iww  it  may  or  may  not  bear  to-  sion.    It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  advo- 

I  the  side  of  contagion.    In  the  last  cates  of  the  exclusive  operation  of  this 

iooed  report,  those  gentlemen  also  principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been 

that  in  tne  military  general  hospital,  found  to  move  in  the  line  of  human  in- 

bicb  ibur  hundred  cholera  patients  tercourse ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 

wen  admitted  from  distant  quarters,  that,  whilst  so  migratory  an  animal  as 

the  morning  of  the  13tb,  **  one  attend-  man  inhabits  the  euth,  it  cannot  well  do 

•d  been  attacked."    But  one  attend-  otherwise ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted 

liere  so  many  cases  had  been  treated!  that  itsdifllision  has  been  in  proportion 

a  apecimiens,  taken  from  an  immense  to  the  intercourse  between  infected  and 

of  fcreign  evidence,  will  suffice  to  healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no 

ka  eonnictin^  nature  on  points  es-  means  supported  b^  flicts.    Its  appear- 

il  to  the  decision  of  a  much  litigated  ance  at  Madras,  for  instance,  whither,  ac- 

reiT  important  question.    There  are  cording  to  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to  have 

in  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  been  convej'ed  almost  three  months  ear- 

Dununity  apparently  afforded  by  se-  Uer  by  tradmg  vessels  from  the  infected 

n,  which  we  have  designedly  omit-  districts,  was  simultaneous,  as  Mr.  Bell 

pMtly  because  they  were  unavoida-  informs  us,  with  its  origin  in  parallel  lati- 

cpoaed  to  sources  of  fiillacy,  and  the  tudes  in  the  interior.    It  did  not  reach 

lony  re|;arding  them  was   of  die  Cevk>n,  to  which,  on  the  contagious  prin- 

eonflicting  nature  as  the  specimens  ciple,  it  ought  to  have  l)een  convejrea  at  a 

li  we  have  already  presented  to  the  much  earlier  period,  by  shipping  from  in- 

r;  and  partly  that  we  might  pre-  fected  points  of  the  coast,  until  it  had 

space  ror  an  examination  of  the  previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 

ion,  how  fiur  the  general  prosress  of  on  the  continent,  about  Adanrs  Bridge, 

Linase  ftvora  the  opinion  diat  hu-  and  had  been  long  prevailing  on  both 

inleroourse  has  been  the  instniment  coasts  of  the  peninsula.*    Unfrequented 

I  diflliision ;  and  for  the  narration  of  villages  have  been  observed  to  suffer  the 

in  frets  Ulustrative  of  the  general  invasion  of  tlie  disease  as  eariy  as  the 

ioii  which  have  fiJlen  under  our  ob-  marts  of  intercourse  and  commerce :  thus, 

tMMU    The  progress  of  the  disease  from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Orton,  it  seems 

e  neat  scale  having  been  tolerably  to  have  reached  some  villages  on  the 

ar,  TOCh  geographicdiy  and  chrono-  nonh  bank  of  the  Cavery,— detached  from 

tXty — that  ia,  its  having  passed  from  any  frequented   road,  and  considerably 

\xy  to  ooiintiy,  without  leaving  inter-  to  the  eastward  of  Trichinopoly,— quite 

It  countries  untouched,  and  tliose  ui-  as  soon  as  this  larse  and  frequented  town, 

i  having  been  so  in  some  proportion,  whither  it  appeared  to  have  been  imported 

MBt  of  time,  to  their  distance  from  bv  a  company  of  scpoys.t    Its  movement 

if^nal  source — has  been  appealed  to  along  navi^ble  riven  has  been  dwelt 

ro  pattiea,  as  evidence  of^tlie  accu-  upon  as  evidence  that  human  intercourse 

of  their  opinions ;  the  one  seeing  in  has  been  the  means  of  its  diffusion ;  and 

■oof  of  a  continuous  stream  of  epi-  it  is  an  argument  of  some  force  in  sbow- 

G  influence,  flowing  from  the  pomt  ing  that  such  intereourae  may  have  oc- 
« Che  diaeaae  originated ;  theother,a  •  Ortno  on  Cholera,  2d  ed.,  p.  Stt. 

port  of  the  malady  by  human  inter-  t  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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casionally  been  imtnimental  in  effecting  cur;  epdemic  diarrh<Bft ;  MUk  ni  » 
H ;  but  when  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Or-  testinal  fever,  have  been  obeerved  ia  » 
ton,  that  the  disease  manifested  this  pre-  many  situationa,  and  by  so  mmnjwM^ 
dilectton  for  the  course  of  rivers  in  the  uals,  from  1817  to  the  present  inaam,  m 
peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  "  where  naviga-  have  been  the  precnrBors  of  the  dinw, 
tion  is  scarcely  carried  on,  even  to  me  that  there  cannot  be  a  reaeonable  dodbi 
most  tridinff  extent,  on  any  river,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  obeervatioo.  Dw- 
scaredy  an  mstance  can  be  mentioned  of  ing  the  last  year,  the  prevalence  of  the* 
a  great  road  running  on  the  bank  of  a  afrections,  in  various  parts  of  thk  eon- 
river,  for  they  almost  all  cross  them,"  we  try,  has  been  matter  of  famUiar  iwmA 
must  acknowledge  that  more  weight  has  among  medical  men,  and  many  of  iba 
been  attached  to  the  argument  than  it  is  have  very  properly  taken  care  to  ncori 
calculated  to  bear.    The  disease,  in  its  their  observations.*     In  this  neigfalMV' 
general  course,  has  manifested  a  prefer-  hood,  what  Mr.  Orton  felicitoinly  tcrai 
etibe  for  one  line  of  movement,  and  has  the  skirts  of  the  approaching  ■bower, 
rejected  another,  though  there  has  been  were  manifest  k>ng  before  tbe  epidfiHir 
no  striking  difference  in  the  amount  of  made  its  formal  inroad.    Ordinaiy  cbobn 
human  intercourse  between  the  two  di-  was  most   unusually  prevalent;  wUt 
rections,  to  explain  the  preference  and  casesof  disease,  certainly  not  distingiiii^ 
rejection.    Its  progress  in  a  north-western  able  by  symptoms  from  the  epidemic  oc- 
dirocdon,  across  the  European  continent,  curred  on  ttie  5th,  8th,  14th  and  37th  (4 
has  been  briefly  described,  and  is  full^  August ;  and  cholera  continued  to  be  ntj 
known  to  the  reisLder.    For  three  years,  it  prevalent  and  severe  throughout  SepMh 
prevailed  in  the  Ottoman  territones  bor-  oer.    The  cases  which  o<?cuficd  in  Ao- 
dering  on  the  Levant,  and,  it  would  ap-  gust  were  not  matters  crf*  secrecy,  knt 
pear,  vnthout  any  deficiency  in  the  pro-  were  the  subject  of  conversation  anHS^ 
ductive  (or  at  least  destructive)  force  of  the  medical  men  of  the  plaee ;  and  the 
those  germs  of  which  we  have  recently  writer  frequently  made  the  retnaik,  tisK 
heard  so  much ;  for  in  November,  1822,  we  were  partakers  of  an  nifenor  dcjpw 
it  numbered  4000  victims   in  eighteen  of  the  epidemic  influence  which  exasri 
days,  in  Aleppo ;  yet  it  has  not  pene-  on  the  continent.     But  certainly  at  ifcr 
trated  into  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  other  time  he  did  not  (nor  does  he  yet)  asnibe 
extensive  realms  on  the  shores  of  the  them  to  imported  contagion ;  nor  dxl  W 
Mediterranean.    Assuredly  this  could  not  then    conceive    that    we    had,   properir 
arise  from  want  of  means  of  transport ;  speaking,  the  epidemic  anionfr  u».  \l'hii- 
and  few  will  be  dis{)oscd  to  ascribe  it  to  ever  view  others  may  now  feel  dispowd 
the  |)erfoction  of  the  quarantine  depart-  to  take  of  these  cases,  it  would  be  difi- 
inent  of  the  Sublime   Porte.     Since  its  cult  for  llieni  to  suppose  that  the  case  wr 
appearance  in  this  countr>',  a  similar  pre-  have  mentioned,  as  having  occurred  in 
dilection  has  been  displayed  ;  for  we  find  the  interior  in  the  beginning  of  Julv.wi* 
it  at  this  instant  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  attributable  to  foreign  importation,    la* 
to  the  nortli-wost  of  Sunderland/ whilst  der  cither  view,  as  it  apf>earv,  wbetbff 
six  miles  south  is  the  extreme  distance  to  we  conceive  that  a  current  of  cootafioo 
which  it  has  reached  in  that  direction ;  flows  towanls  a  district,  or  suppodr  tbr 
and   from  the  point  which   it  attained,  disease  to  l)e  engendered  iliere  by  indite- 
Seaham  hari)or,  after  attacking  ei^ht  per-  nous  causes  (not  customarv  ones  ceiniD* 
sons  and  destroying  thn^e,  it  has  since  ly,  any  more  than  those  wdich  e\i!!ied  is 
vanished.    A  circumstance  which  may  bo  the  Delta  of  the  Granges  in  1817).  nkl 
urged  against  the  exclusive  openuion  of  then  to  !«  invested  with  some  cootafriMS 
contagion  (and  it  is  against  attributing  too  proj^erty,  which  ohserx'ation  of  the  d»- 
much  to  one  principle  alone  that  we  are  ease  will  induce  moat  candid  persoof  >* 
arguing),  is  the  unusual   prevalence  of  admit  it  possesses,  it  requires  (he  open- 
disease,  hcfu-ing  a  considerable  relation  to  tion  of  two  principles  to  explain  all  dv 
epidemic  choleric  fever,  which  generally  facts  of  the  case ;  for  even  on  the  ft* 
occurs  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  in  supposition,  we  are  compelled  to  imsfi* 
any   giveu    locality.     The   facts   which  this  double  operation  to  be  in  profma,— 
might  b<!  mustered  in  proof  of  the  ante-  a  current  of  contapon  to  be  flowing  fron 
ce4lence  of  such  disease,  are  far  too  nu-  one  point,  and  a  ntdus  for  its  receplioBn 
merous  and  consistent  to  l>e  accidental,  be  preparing  in  another.     We  have  betf 

Ordinary  cholera,  si)oradic  cases  not  dis-  *aj.i>-«»Tv                »-,- 

♦:~      •  u  ui    r         .u         -1                       .•  *Sec  doctor  Biime*Jt  Di«poimrv-  Repom.  a 

tinguishable  from  the  epidemic,  exceptmg  tjic  Medical  Gaxcue  for  Jiiv  5.  ••ndlHiT  »• 

by  the  isolated  manner  in  wluch  they  oc-  1831. 
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)  eondusion  that  the  disease  poe-  obnonoua  to  the  diaeaae.    5.  The  agri- 

cootagious  property  fiom  having  cultural  villages  in  the  immediate  neigh- 

.  that  a  considerable  proportion  borhood    of    Sunderland,    which    mud, 

s  have  taken  place  in  individuals  throughout  the  whole  progress  6f  the 

fter  communication  witli  the  sick,  epidemic,  the  most  unreserve  mtereourse 

lire  to  emanations  from  the  dead  with  us,  remained  and  still  remain  exempt 

od,  in  part,  from  a  few  examples  from  the  disease.    The  populous  vill&ro 

ccurred  of  the  disease  appearing  of  Deptford,  situated  near  the  river,  at  the 

of  the  town   or  neighborhood  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Ayre's  Quay, 

did  not  previously  exist,  on  the  where  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  and 

I  there  of  persons  who  had  com-  fatal,  and  having  the  most  constant  com- 

id  with  the  infected  districts ;  but,  raunication  with  it,  partakes  of  this  ex- 

me  time,  we  beg  to  remark  that  emption.*    The  town  of  South  Shields, 

B  circumstances  which  tend  to  containing  nearly  14,000  inhabitants,  and 

It  this  property  is  abstracdy  fee-  distant  from  Sunderland  but  seven  miles, 

»ree,  and  to  render  it  more  than  remained  exempt  from  the  disease  (with  the 

lole  whether  it  can  be  the  sole  exception  of  two  cases,  stated  to  be  very 

diffusing  the  disease.    This  opin-  slight,  and  not  traceable  to  any  communi- 

iinded  on  the  singular  anomalies  cation  with  this  place),  during  the  whole 

in  the  course  of  tlie  disease,  of  its  epidemic  prevalence  here,  though 

sh  still  mark  its  progress,  and  on  calculations  have  shown  that  eleven  hun- 

wing  considerations: — 1.  Mem-  dred  persons  pass  weekly  between  the  two 

that  class  of  society  which  has  places.    Explanations  have  been  offered 

ed  the  strongest  predisposition  to  of  this  exemption ;  but  they  appear  inad- 
se,  have  been  very  long  exposed  "  equate,  if  we  suppose  this  disease  trans- 

manations  from  the  sick,  under  missible  to  every  locality  by  human  inter- 

ances  the  most  favorable  to  the  course,  since  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 

ion  of  the  disease,  without  being  infectious  diseases,  frequently  prevail  there 

2.  No  death,  and  scarcely  an  to  a  great  extent.    Even  to  the  present 

f  serious  indisposition,  has  oc-  moment  (Feb.  2, 1882),  though  its  inter- 

mong  the  medical  men,  though  course  with  Newcastle  and  other  infected 

re  spent  hours  in  the  patients'  places  has  been  incessant,  but  seven  cases 

B,  assisting  in  frictions  and  other  nave  occurred,  and,  as  our  intelligent  cor- 

Aially  pemrmed  by  nurses,  and,  respondent  there  remarks,  **  We  have  not 

3  fatigue  they  were  undergoing,  as  yet  got  the  disease  as  an  epidemic,  the 

3  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  oh-  cases  have  been  so  few  and  mr  between." 

to  contagion.    3,  Medical  prac-  6.  Though  the  disease  has  apj>eared,  in 

have  not,  in  any  ascertained  case,  certain  cases,  to  be  transferred  to  previ- 

i  the  infection  in  their  clothes  to  ously  uninfected  districts,  by  spreading 

whom  they  were  attending  for  from  persons  who  had  sickened  there  ai- 

leases,  or  to  their  families.    Cer-  ter  arriving  from  places  where  the  dis- 

bem  have  mingled  unreservedly  ease  prevailed,  yet  ftcts  have  occurred 

ir  own  fiimilies,  afler  long  attend-  which  tend  to  show  that  the  sickening  of 

cholera  patients,  without  any  in-  such  persons  and  the  diffusion  of  the  dis- 

m,  however  slight,  occurring  in  ease  have,  at  least  in  some  instances,  been 

Bnoe.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  mere  coincidences.     A  woman  of  the 

that  two  cases  have  occurred,  name  of  Liddle,  who  lived  in  Sunder- 

lem  a  fatal  one,  which  might  be  land,  sickened  at  the  town  of  Houghton- 

1  to  the  intercourse  of  medical  le-Spring,  six  miles  from  this  place,  and 

h  their  families.    4.  When  the  died  on  the  5th  of  December.    The  next 

baa  i^peared  in  a  private  family,  case    occurred  on  the  8rh  of  the  same 

itioo  in  life  above  tlie  laboring  month,  in  the  person  of  a  female  named 

has  been  confined,  so  far  as  the  Cockbum,  who  lived  at  a  considerable 

mowledge  extends, — and  he  is  of  distance  from  the  house  where  Liddle 

that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  died,  and  in  a  different  street,  and  had 

ancea  of  all  the  cases  of  the  kind  had  no  communication  with  her,  direct 

Aire  occurred,— to  the  individual  or  indirect ;  the  fiimily  of  the  bouse  in 

3kad,andhas  not,  in  any  instance,  which  the  death  occurred,  and  the  pcr- 

>  the  other  members  of  the  fami-  ^  _,                    ....          .    ...   .^_„t^ 

r         v»«^-  "-      ^  « There  were  two  slinit  cases  in  this  erowded 

have,  m  these  instances,  nurses,  Villa«,  inhabited  by  ihS  daw  moitt  wscepiible  of 

eaaual  attendants  on  the  sick,  SUf-  the  dneaae ;  but  it  did  not  spread  from  them  to 

oii|^  belonging  to  a  class  more  the  rest  of  the  popolation. 
III.                Ss 
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BOiiB  who  siirrouiidcd   Lidillc  in  lier  ill-  having:  commenced  on  the  Ibllowinff  lor- 

ni>^   (^rapiiifT   aH    intW'tioii.      In   many  cc^w  datra — the  lltt^  l^ih,  llkki,  Itic^ 

other  instiinois  in  wliit  li  iho  discaiM'  haa  17th  and  20th  of  Decemlier.     T)ie  nm 

apfN^aivfl   in  a  inini)!;  «listnrt  or  \i]la^*  whirh  ^tcciirred  on  the  SOih  waa  thai  i/ 

(nn'l  ir  lias  sprea  I  *'Xt>nsiv>-ly  in  kuoIi  sit-  an   infant,  aged  thirteen    nioniha,  xakr% 

iiaiioiis),  the  rirstnisert  roiilil  not  Im>  inire<i  from  the  hreaA  of  the  fifth  |«tic*ni  in  Oit 

tf>  roiiunniiiraiion  with   interred    piiieei*.  order  of  aucceiwion.     Many  othrrriJUB- 

In  eertnin  ras<*A,  hi>wi'ver, — anil  we  siiail  files  of  tramtmis^ion  thmiifHi  fainilip*  La«* 

menrion  tliatnf  llrtmn, — .he  |N'n«o:is  first  ocenrn^l,  hut  few  bo  Mrikiii|r  uk  thi^   Wr 

sei/»Ml  had  h«-«Mi  in  rniiiniiiiiirati<»ii  with  an*  dinponed  to  attrilMite   tu  couiaffiuci  c« 

inf-et^'d  distrietii.     7.  On  the  timt  apfx'ar-  full  shan'  in  the  production  of  i^urh  cmr\ 

Bne<*  of  the  (*pideniie   in  certain  plaeeA,  aided    hy    the    rirrimiHiance9   of  Lirtu- 

8 'V(>nil  h:ivehe**iisiniH)tane<>ii**lyattaf'ktMi;  watrhing,  ne^rh^ct  of  onler  and  rltvci*- 

at    Kar«den  enlliery,  f«ir  example,  thirty-  n<*7«,  &r^  which  are  «cconipuiinirD(»  tif 

two.     On   ii4  first  hri-akni^  out    here,  it  airknt'n  in  tlie  dwellttipi  of  the  fiutir:  m: 

manifested  itself  in  ihn^e  tlistinet  |Niints,  we  must  renuirk  ttiat  canes  have  Uln 

heiween  whirh  no  coiniininiraiion  could  under  our  ohservation,  and  conie  tonv 

lie  dis(*ov«Te«l ;  and  the  altar ks  in  twf»  of  knowle«ip%  whirh  ahow  a  pnmrae*  l> 

thes*  |Miinis  wen*  siinidianeiuis.     It  roidd  tlie  diseast*  in  certain  families  iodefwa^ 

mtt  In'  trared  fn>in  any  source  of  inti*c-  erit  of  reception  from  a  con ta|rious  MMirnt 

tion  to  the  iuilividiials  first  attarkinl.     In  The  following  is  an  example  4»f  that  knd: 

many  iiisianr«>s,  likewis«>,  iiisti*ad  of  resi-  A  n*s|iertahle  female,  iiviti^in  the  nlaiv 

deiii.s  in    the  hatiie  houM>  iN'in^  surr(*s-  ofjesmond  Vale,  w  lie  re  t  tied  iBeadedaiMi 

sively  aitarked,  its  invasion  of  si'veral  haa  exist,  and  who  had  haii  no  iniemMJnr  v«h 

b:*eii  siniiiltaneoiH.     8.  'I'here  wen*  iW\-  the  sick,  receiv«l  a  letter,  an nnuncioff  ifaa 

iiijes  ex|N'rienceil  hy  various  penuiiis,  ei-  a  sitter,  whom  ahe  had  not  %-vit^i1urac 

ther  oth'Twise  in  prrti-ct  heiUth,  or  laknir-  her  illneas,  and  who  miMled  ai  Haitk^.i 

iiit;  uiid«'r  roiii|)laints  distiiiet  fnuii   the  distance  of  nine  mili^s,  had  dmi  of  iw 

cpiiiemir    during    its    prevalence     here,  complaint.  She  sickened  in  an  huurftva 

Biirh  as  s|ka!itiis,    tlirillirig   sensations   of  the  rt»cei}>t  of  the  intellifrence,  and  d«nda 

the  (>xin'miti4'S  and  varii>ns  aflertions  of  lhirt<'en  houni  fn>m  the   coninieocmwft 

the  ner\-cMis  system,  which  ap|M!ared  to  ot*  the  attack.*     The  following  |v*ifH*' 

l»t't«>ki-ii   the    intliii'iire    ni    some    cause  lions  apfiear  to  lie  reaaonakUe  eorx^larw 

mor*-  (r»'iifrally  ilitrii'««'d   than  c<«ntai;ioii ;  fnvii  the  facts  pn-Hcntetl  hv  this  ^xirn^vv 

siiio- iii'inv  p  ■r*i»n'i  thus  atViM'ti'il  had  iint  and  inirirari'suhjfct.    I.  Kpiilfiitu- rf.->Mn 

li-rii  i\piMt>,|  ii>  iiMV  M>iir«-i-  nf  iiit'ii'iiiin.  oriirinattti  in  a  rfrt^iin  ilistn.-x  in.^r:*^ 

Thi-  \vr»f»T  wi«.  :i;  liniT  di*|M»s  d  III  aririh-  culiar   atniiisphi-rir   ciri*itrii<^;an<'*'«  .    ■•* 

iifi-  rh*-*"-   iN'cnrmir' ••  in  J'lt-  iiitliM-iii-«-  of  thes*' cirruniMaiirrs  havini;  pn'vio*!*-*  ■'- 

iMi.'i::tri;ii  nn  :    hut    th.  \    ix't'iirT'-d   in   tun  curri'«l   in   the  same  tliMni't   MiTr«»i*  iv 

in  iM\    iii'^aMi-*';.  :tri.|    u\  p-r^»»iis  |ii<i  liillr  prmlnrtiitfi   nf  n    diN^a-M*    id»*rtTi<-aii    :r« 

s»ii*iii\»   arnl  iiiiai;  m;i1i\»'.  |i<  ahnw  hirn  ti>  sarnr,  \\i*  mnst  n-jranl  lis  t»Tr»>»na":  ■•»  t: 

alli'ii' ti»  this  rxiil.uiaTi.m.     At'ter  a^-^n'ii-  mii«[ih«Tir    lanse    im.VM'fnaint-ii.     '1  *.t 

iiiL'  ihi*^'  n-a-iiit"*  tor  ipii-MiiMiiii>:  tin-  i  x-  many   sMl»u>ipifht  fK*ra.^ii»ri*^   th*»n'   *.!•• 

rl  ■«.i\i-  I'p  nrioii  •>!    r>>niai;ioii.  Mi>  ihiitk  U't-n    marks    of  its    r<»rii'irt  iii^»>rn«  rr  i*^ 

if  n-h»  »ii  r-rniik   lli:i:  ii'.di'uh-  rli'i|«rir  pniilual  riM- in  it|hfri1i'«(ni*io.  **hH*h«?«^« 

ft\-i    li:i-    ni'moirti  •!    t"  ;irf"ul    r:iv:iL''-  in  that,    in  thiir   soil    i»r  aTrii<4i^>h*>r»-.  '^-^ 

^ ■     t  i!n'lif».    f-i'H  i*i.ill\     III    thii'-'    ttf  has  U'l-n  h  (»'nilfiic\  to  ihf  f»rM«f»i»-r*-f    ( 

wli  I"  I  tl in-  Mil-'. I'M-.  *.   wtTf  r.iii'iil  ii«-d  thf  disf.'L*^**  trnm  caiiM>  tipi.^'U  i.r»*rf*f 

M*  •'[(••     rn  -jwt    Miti-ii'.i'\    tt  ihr  r:iii«i*>  nf  t;'iiu'tl  ns  lhi«st'   Hhii-li   tip^x  «^;:\fir***  t. 

\\,.   .1.*  ;,*  .  :ir,,i  til  n  iii|.  r  »hi-  iii<Iimi{u:iU  and.  in  mh-Ii  districts  it  h:i!»  niiiMijrr  *   :•> 

<"  ■  ' -"  L   ih  Ml   iiM'i-  iiSiii\i<iii*i  to  thf  pla\i>il  it<M-lt*     'X   li  ha**  trill*  a:*>ar*-'* 

;,i'i  .;     i.f    ^  i.-'i    i*:i>i^f..      Ot    ii'ii-    f;triiil\,  ari'**- 'ii  \ari<»ii**  iliMnrt*!.  Ho:  1»\  ar\   ••■•t.r* 

«..  \.ii    wi-ri-  ;ir:-i.-kfi|   w  t'l  III'- »li«. -a**  .  nf  alwn\<«  ronrmihiuo  with  ihi"***  |io  ^  »■    •' 

^* !i.i    p   r-h.-.j.      I'll.-  r:i*i- 111  tli«"  tin»l  ConlaiiiinaI*>«l.  Imt  (iluii  Mtunle^l    'T.  ^'r* 

miIm  I  :•!  -I  ■•?  :lri   -ri  <•  i-m.*  niui-.l  mii-  nf  p'rn-rril  dm-riion  Miih  n-tfar!  ii-  lit*—. .  y 

ifi     '.•.■r*!:-   iMH  •-» :    ;i!i-t    If    I-.   iiii-r-diMf  rliiiiM:;  rii  on<- ili«rni*t  as  ir  ar.^-«  rr<  ar^ '> 

ti   ' XT    III  siiir.  •.*:••■  ^h-iiil.!    Ii,i\»'  IT.    and    thii-»   .ip|wnnriir    i..    nm»%r     r   i 

n--.  i\    •\  ir-'fi-r  iui  fri  -i  | •'.,,,    ..    nithoi  J4in'«*r'^»*iiin    nf    Im'nl    i'pi.|t?i.b-    \t^-lx:r% 

|.i\i!.,-       I'.*  .1    »N  i\\.  .  n  ;!..■  .|.,t....   lit"  I'l.-  *     \\  ilhiii  tlr*'  iliMnr!  >%  iiti-ri    i*   .-•'-    :"-^ 


r  -;i..''i.    i!i-ii*k«.  ;  Itu'  If    <•  i>''fi|ii!i-  fh:ii     it  |»i>^-*i'?.*f«»  n   rnntatfioii*  pn>;w  r't .    v  J 

i"«>i!t  I.- MiM    \\;i*   fr  iii*iii'f^   I  'ri'Ti  fh»   ••t'.'-  •  i»      .    .  .     .1  m^       . 

on. I    :iii.|    >iit»M'ipit>nt   r:is  s,  the    de^-ases     rmn.  .>f  Ni  wr.x^ilc.  »Ih>  »iicn«i«!  ihr  r«^ 
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word»f  thoM  individuals  who  have  castes,  but  m  proportions  tbe  very  reverse 

Nine  with  the  sick,  especially  in  a  of  those  we  had  ohst*.rved  clHewherc.    In 

'  impure  atmosphere,  are  attacked  certain  districts  in  Northumberland,  we 

"eater  proportion  than  other  mem-  have  reason  to  know  the  disease  reoem- 

fthe  community;  and  it  is  probable  bled,  in  its  general^  character,  that  which 

lis  same  conta^pous  prope^y  may  prevailed  at  Hetton ;   but,  among  eoine 

means  of  diffusinff  itthrouffh  adis-  other  mining  roinmunities,  the  extremely 

sposed  to  the  producdon  of  the  dis-  collapsed  has  been  the  common  form  of 

arlierthan  it  might  have  risen  spon-  the  disease.    ^We  have  remarked,  too, 

sly  there,  or  of  exciting  it  in  a  dis-  that,  whilst  in  some  situations  the  cases 

I  which,  notwithstanding  a  degree  have,    almost  without   exception,   com- 

disposition,  epidemic  choleric  fever  menced  with  diarrhoea,  in  others  the  pro- 

not  have  arisen  spontaneously ;  but  portion  of  instances  in   which  this  has 

vfaicb  we  have  mentioned  tend  to  constituted  tlie  initiatory  symptom,  has 

ic  ouestionable  whether  it  can  be  been  smaller.  This  difference  in  the  form 

•nsterred  to  districts  unpredispoeed  of  cholera  in  different  local  epidemic  vis- 

ive  or  engender  it    5.  Within  the  itations,  the  cases  occurring  in  any  given 

;  where  it  prevails,  ordinary  ende-  district  possessing  a  general  corresf)ond- 

luses  mingle  their  agency  with  that  ence  in  character,  and  being  distinguish- 

fsneral  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ed  from  thost^  which  occurred  elsewhere, 

ikdy  is  found  to  vary  in  prevalence  was  observed  in  India  by  Mr.  Scot ;  and 

tensity  in  different  portions  of  the  it  appears  to  us  tliat  this  circumstance, 

listrict :  thus  the  disorder  is  found  coupled  with  the  transmutation  of  the 

il  more  individuals,  and  to  be  more  disease  more  and  more  into  afebrile  fonn, 

^ve  in  parts  which  are  dirty,  and  as    it    has    approached    more    northern 

e  placed  low  or  near  the  banks  of  a  climes,    displavs  a    deviation  from  that 

ban  in  portions  of  the  district  dif-  sameness  of  character  observed  in  dis- 

j  situated.     The  efieot  of  these  eases  engendered  exclusively  by  human 

lal  influences  is  illustrated  by  the  contagion.    It  will  hardly  be  expected 

m  of  the  disease  in  the  town  of  that  we  should  leave  entirelv  untouched 

riand,  and  by  the  ravages  it  has  the  question,  whether  the  clisease  origi- 

tted  in  the  village  of  Newhum.  The  nated  spontaneously  in  Sunderland,  or 

)lace  is  built  along  the  margin  of  was  ii^rcHluced  from  abroad ;  but  the  ex- 

er  Tyne,  and  between  it  and  the  tent  to  which  we  have  already  pursued 

lere  intervenes  only  a  bank,  form-  this  intricate  portion  of  our  subject,  for- 

.  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  partial-  bids  our  discussiug  it  at  any  considerable 

ired  at  high  water,  whilst  a  shallow  length.    Those  who  reason  fVom  the  pos- 

of  water  flows  through  the  village,  tulate  that  the  diseasa  is  difiused  only  by 

ahhough    the    disease    has    not  human  contagion,  will  of  course  decide 

ased,  330  persons  have  been   at-  for  importation  ;  but  others  will  very  rea- 

,  ond  55  have  perished,  out  of  a  sonably  expect  that,  before  this  be  admit- 

tion  of  550.    6.  Tlie  character  of  ted,  it  should  be  proved  by  the  same  posi- 

Bsse  varies  considerably  in  the  dif>  tive  evidence  that  would  be  required  to 

districts  which  it  in  vadea    Thus  substantiate  any  other  fact  of  importance. 

d  occasiou  to  observe  that,  in  a  Any  thinr  ap|>roaching  to  this,  or  even 

:  population  dispersed  over  an  ex-  any  considerable  probability  of  such  an 

tract  of  country  (the  township  of  occurrence,  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 

\  tbe  disease  was  attended  with  cover;  and  we  cannot  but   agree  with 

(lapse  than  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  doctor  Ogden,  that,  whatever  were  the 

ipulous  commereial  town,  and  the  facilities  for  the  importation  of  cholera 

ily  was  consequently  much  less ;  here,  they  were  much  greater  in  other 

cannot  too  strongly  repeat  what  places ;  and  that  if  it  has  been  imported, 

re  abeady  remarked,  that  the  col-  so  far  from  following  the  great  routes  of 

I  the  measure  of  the  danger.  These  human  intereourse,  it  has  chosen  one  of 

itioos  are  made  with  no  view  of  tlie  least  frequented  paths.*    The  predis- 

iatinff  tbe  medical  practice  adopted  posing  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the 

dittiict,  which  was  extremely  skfl-  means  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  its 

I  prompt,  and  even  with  due  allow-  difiiision,  have  been  published  to  the  world 

HT  the  difference  of  the  character  in  such   multitudinous  documents,  that 

dlsewee,  very  successful.    It  should  we  consider  it  unnecessary  t9  occupy  our 
arfced,moreover,  that  extremely  col- 
weie  Ultenningled  with  the  milder        •  See  Medical  Gazette  for  January  tl,  1831 
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peges  with  remarks  on  sulijerts  now  00  some  general  tinearinen,  naiiMa  and  vrr- 

foiiilior.  tigo :  in  the  other  these  afff*ctiom  may  rw 

TVealmeni.     Previously  to  entering  on  exist  with  flinrrhcea,  but  the  Inner  w  fr^- 

this  subject,  we  slinll  endeavor  to  correct  quently  present  without  the  ^mirr  brirc 

the  misconceptiiui  which  api>cars  to  pre-  disciTnihle.     The  first  of  iheM*  furim.  x 

vail  very  generally  anion«rnirinlM?rH  of  the  which  it  niny  be  rrmarketi  ifaat  mril«x 

proil.'Hsion,  who  have  n<uns  yet  witnessed  aid  is  ran»ly  re<)uiMt*d,  requirrii  tLai  '.:.' 

the  disease,  that  houir  one  s|N^citic  n^nc-  stoninch  should  lie  uujttaded  by  an  emt«.v. 

dy,  or,  at  least,  plan  of  tn^atnient,  must  l)e  and  n  tiihh>-8[M>unful  of  gcMid  niUrtanir>T.- 

sought  for,  ami,  when  <liscovrn'd,  invari*  slilutes  a  very  efficient  one  ;  a  lew  oat^^ 

ably  adr>pted.  The  ini|N»rtnnce  ver\'  prop-  of  bloo<l  should  be  ilrawn  from  a  vrbi :  1 

crly  attached  by  nil  writers  to  collapsi^,  as  laxative  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  ai!iniDt«> 

a  feature  of  the  niulady,  and  their  candid  tered  ;  and  the  |iatient  n-scrirte«l  to  aiit!u- 

avowal   of  the  difficulty  they   have  en-  ent  diet,  and  kept  within  doom  and  wini; 

countered  in  comlmtin;r  it,  is  the  ex  plana-  The  tn*atment  of  tiie  diarrhcral  ft^u.  i" 

tion  of  tiie  fact  that  metlical  J^ien  who  are  which  circumstanci's  witneaMWHl  by  on  Wi: 

practicallv   unacquainted  with   epidemic  us  to  attach  considerablt' iiii|H>nanrr,mir( 

cholera,  have  taken  a  view  of  its  treat-  he  noticed  more  at  length.      It  was  iikr- 

ment,  which,  in  the  caH<*  of  almost  niiy  tion«*d  tliat,  in  thi:*  diarrha*:d  funri  of  ih* 

other  <iisca««*,  they  wouKl  have  repudiated  uicipi^mt  stap*,  the  evaciiatiofis  are  ai  tii* 

as  luiscientiAc.     We  know  no  condition  found  to  l>e  ftecal  and  bilion*  ;  Uiuai  tb^ 

more  hopeless  than  that  of  extnMne  col-  time  inodicai  aid  is  sumnioiii^l,  tliey  haw 

lapse  in  the  disi^ase :  so  hu|>eless,  indeed,  generally  nssuiiietl  the  sphmis  rhint^' 

is  it,  that  often  have  we  <iuehtion<Hi,  in  which  they  hi>ar  in  the  cliolerit-  stacr.     A 

watching  a  frntient  in  this  state,  whether  stateof  the  system  n^sem Id injr.  in  s^iiiKiir- 

our  art  at  present  |m>ss(*ssi>s,  or  is  likely  to  gn*e,  collu|»s(%  it  was  oltsrrv*:^!.  cotncni**'. 

posscsH,  any  resources  aguiiist  it;  or,  in  withthismnditi<moftheHlviMedi^-ikarc*^ 

seeing  him  emerge  from  it^ — and  he  Iuls  In  this  state,  it  was  found  wry  a«lTazia- 

somi^imes  done  so  most  unexpectedly, —  geoiis  to  giveaduscMif  cahnneC  CiHij^Mi*^' 

whether  the  itimedies  einployc<l,  or  some  with  a   proponitm   of  ctpium  and  Ajcrir 

hidden  power  of    the  constitution,  hud  aromntie,^    and,   in    iw^-ive    or   fmirrri 

lM!ffm   instrumental  in  effecting  reaction,  hours  after wunls,ndi»se  of  castor  od.  (*e 

Hut  it  slioidd  b(f  remarked  that  only  in  a  first  visiting  such  a  patient.  :•  '  rtr^  bu^i^r 

)>ro|Niiii(»n  of  casi-s — a  pni|M>rtion  vary-  wa.s  gi>nerally  appli<t|  t«iib»«  aUiom^r.  :: 

iniii,  H*i  wi' have  alremiy  o!»m  rved,  i'l  dif-  the  eiL*«<>s  laidtT  nir   rare:  w.ir:-.ih  »•• 

I'i'n'nt  lo(*alitii's,  ami  in  the  saiiH' loi-ality  er«join«*d, — iiidiM'd.when  ci>fiip|  ..u.-t  « 

ut  diHrrriit  periiNU  nfllii' <>pidi*niit*--does  our  wisln's  roiiM  In*  riit'Tci'^!.  i'*\»-  m:* 

ihi-*   exinMiH'   eollapsi'    oi'eiu";    and    thai  was  ronliiird  in  U-d, — and  11  \\n>  d  r«^  *-' 

I  veu  in  ra<<-<^  ut'  \\irhh  tlii'  iialnral  tt'ii-  that  tlit*  di>-i  >iHiii)d  U- ilihii-nt.      l*!:*  -  . - 

di'iirv  i"<  to  i»a-»«j  into  this  dcpl'tnilile  com-  s'equerit  tn'atiiit'iit  i-iMt-i-Ti'il    in    :'|.'  . 

ditioii,  iiineli  ni«v  In*  dnni-  hv  rarlv  tn-rii-  ploMin-nt  <•!'  snia!!*  r  i|ii«^«».  t'i"*l»  •■• :  1: 

nil  III  lor  it«»  I'l'i-M'iuinM.     Tlu's**  enii>id-  opiuiri  liir  nn*'  nr  l\\**  -ii«'i'' -t»..\i  ?■.....- 

enilioiis  **lioiil<i  tcin-li  pliy>iriaiiM  and  |iji-  mitl  a  sfemid   d^M*  «>t*  ••!«  ini   i:.  u.i   ui* 

tients  that  snliry  i-^  to  Iw  t'oiMid  only  in  S4»iiiftinir«i  a<!!rnn>t«  r«-d.       In  1-.  r>.T. 

the  i*:irly  adiiiiiii'^Triliiiii  rtf  i-iMiii*ilie>  ;  and  eaiilii**,  lln-  writer  lu.s  t'tMind  l."i«» '•!•!,-:    ■ 

tin*   toriner,    wlicn    hrnii<;|it   into  eoiitaft  tional  <^taie  an'onip.'.i.x  iiij  !|i;«  «rr. :  *. 

with  the  di^i-a-i".  uiil  sot»n  (lix'nver  Tliat  di>«'a.*«'  tn  !►•■  on»*  i»l'  iii^rk>-ij  •  \-    •♦     • 

MUi'Cf^.^   m  itf,  (ri  a'MPMit  must  P'>ulf,  ;.-  in  rather   than  nf  |i«MfMi  «.-•   .i-id  .,....— 

til'*  tn-atnirnt  nt'orhiT  trvrr>,  tn>ni  adapt-  •'irnl    some    points   u!"  lh»'   .i!^l>-;n«i>    :i 

iiiir  Iii«j   n-nirdM''«  l«»  thi*  \Mr\  ins:  eireuni-  l»<-i»n  {Kiint'iil  nn  pn-'-^-nn'.      In  *i.,  [..-  —  • 

Htaiii'i  H  iifiiidixiiinal  ea'j  s  Jifiil  Mf'th*- <fil-  oiw  iri-nentl   l»h'i'ilih:»,  it  :!j«-  \»rv  .    •- 

f.-n-nl  «-lJiir''>  •►fliii- rami'  •■a.-*-  ,  ralin  rthan  ap|»lira!ionii|' U*«'i-hf^  ti»  tin- .-.lnl'...  .  i  .    a* 

from  tlif  tii;d  oi'  sp.4-i!ii-s  fur  nne  pi>ninn  pn-erdi'd  i1m>  « ni|ilnynii  m!  *>t'  ..•♦  -r  :*.  - 

«»nly  nfan  «"\t«  n«*i\r  •^••ri.'>  i»l*i  lia!i;rf> ;  --  %iu"*.      In  othir  rr*.|N-i-r*.  :K.-   ^on  .  L'- •. 

that    In-*  I'nn-i.ri',  in  '  linrt,  to  In*  <inei-> '«'>-  nnni  has  U-t-n   fcmnd  mht*  •^.I'l.i  x%  : - 
fill,  inn'«l  1m-  r.riiiti.d,  iiul  rmpiriral.      In 

.Mir    ..hs.T\a!inn^    ..ii    th<>    tr.-at:n.-nt,   xm-         •  Tn.- !■•  I..*:ii:  .- 5' .  '..r..  •  .,  ,h.     .,,,...* 

<»hall  t'dllow  tlie  iiatnral  -nlhli^  i^jniHailupr-  iMip!<>\r.i 
til  III  di-'ti'nhiiiLMiic  iii>ieaM>.  K    H\'r.»'_-   •    -'i-mh- r    •  .    •-    ^        .-    1 

I.    Trt'iffnnit     nf'th'^    l.ui^nnit    Stn-rr.  I'V '.f   "    .  ,r 

We  li.'iM-  a<lwii-'d  to  two  furiiis  wineh  i*''.'/        <.«ri..f.*.     j- 

,1  .  -         ,  iiii      "iii'ii  i  HUNT!....!  ht.-  .1      ;    ,.     .i:   :.j    :*<_,   .j- 

Ihis  ?4tai:.- iLvniiies.     In  the  one  tJie re  is  iim  *uu»«iila» 
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adopted  io  the  preceding  form,  excepting  occurB,  Uiat,  whereTer  cholera  prevailn, 
Ihat  no  stimulating  ingredient  was  mixed  strong  ap|)eal8  should  be  made  to  the 
with  the  calomel  and  opium.  Under  these  public,  on  the  necessity  of  early  treatment 
pUus  of  treatment,  we  have  the  satisfac-  of  this  stage,  as  well  as  of  due  care  of 
tion  to  state  that,  in  every  case  which  has  that  which  generally  precedes  it    The 
fidlen  under  our  immediate  observation,  first  remedy  to  be  considered  is  blood-let- 
tbe  discharges  have  resumed  their  natural  ting ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
bilioua  appearance,  and  the  diarrhoea  has  the  circumstances  which,  so  for  as  our 
been  finally  arrested  without  the  super-  observation  extends,  indicate,  and  those 
vention  of  a  cold  stage,  and,  consec^uent-  which  forbid,  its  employment    Its  safe 
Ijf  of  fever,  thougii  the  disease  had  oc-  administration  should  be  early,  not  ac- 
eurred,  in  varioOs  instancx^s,  in  persons  cording  to  mere  time  only,  but  with  re- 
who  had  been  in  incessant  attendance  on  S|>ect  likewise  to  tlie  rapidity  of  tlie  dis- 
those  ill  of  the  feverish  stage,  and  though,  ease ;  for  one  case  will  have  made  as  con- 
in  all  the  cases,  it  bore  the  characteristic  siderable  a  progress  towards  actual  col- 
marks  of  what  we  may  term  cholerie  di-  lapse  in  two  hours  as  another  will  liave 
mrrhaa.     It  should  be  remarked,  howev-  done  in  ten ;  and  we  should  regard  a  con- 
cr,  that  the  choleric  stage  has  supervened,  siderable  degree  of  collapse,  iudicated  by 
■■  we  have  been  informed,  on  diarrhoea,  feebleness  or  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
which  had  been  skilfully  treated ;  but  our  perceptible  in  the  intervals  of  pain  and 
inquiries  have   uniformlv  convinced   us  spasm, — for  when  these  occur,  the  pulse 
tliat,  in  such  cases,  medical  aid  had  not  often  sinks  instantly,  though  only  a  second 
been  summoned  till  the  diarrhoea  had  ex-  before  it  had  been  beating  with  consider- 
iMad  some  time,  and  the  subsequent  stage  able  vi|^or,f— as  an  imperative  reason  for 
was  closely  impending.  abstaining  from  drawing  blood.     But  if 
S.   TVeofmcfi/  of  the  Cold  or  ChoUrie  we  find  the  temperature  not  below,  or  but 
Skigt.    In  order  that  we  may  be  distinct-  little  below,  the  heahhv  standard,  a  pulse 
Ij  understood  in  our  observations  on  the  of  tolerable  force,  and  strong  spasms  re- 
mode  of  conducting  this  very  important  curringat  short  intervals,  provided  col- 
iiage,we  must  adhere  to  its  subdivision  into  lapse  have  not  preceded  this  favorable 
two  perioda*  The  first  period  is  certain-  condition,  we  should  at  once  open  a  vein, 
ly  that  in  which  alone  our  most  powerful  and  not  lose  an  opportuniiv,  which  will 
means  of  arresting  morbid  actions  can  be  never  be  restored,  of  probably  preventing 
employed  with  a  considerable  prospect  of  extreme  collapse,  and  either  its  immedi- 
•uccesB.    It  mav  be  considered  an  axiom  ale  fiitality,  or  its  more  remote,  but  scarce- 
in  medicine,  that  fevers,  to  be  successful-  ly  less  fearful  evils.    But  should  this  con- 
ly^mtist  be  early  treated;  and  the  rule  has  dition,  with  resfHsct  to  circulation  and 
•  powerful  application  to  a  disease  so  temperature,  have  succeeded  to  collapse, 
npid  in  its  course  as  that  under  consider-  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  admmistra- 
'  ation.    But  there  are  many  obstacles  to  tion  of  remedies,  our  experience  would 
itt  being  generally  acted  upon  amid  a  dictate  that  blood-letting  should  be  care- 
town  population ;  and  one  considerable  fully  abstained  from,  as  we  have  seen 
obstacle,  we  apprehend,  will  every  where  great  injury  produced,  under  such  cir- 
be  found  in  that  self-deception  which  cumstances,  by  its  employment;  cases 
■eema  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Iiaving  fallen  under  our  notice  in  ^hich 
We  have  met  with  persons  to  whom,  from  tlie  lotw  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood 
their  peculiar  situation,  all  the  symptoms  has  destroyed  the  fruito  of  two  or  three 
of  this  disease  were  as  familiarly  known  hours'  assiduous  labor.    The  difierence 
•a  to  medical  men  ;  yet,  when  they  were  in  the  effect  of  blood-letting  on  conditions 
attacked  with  it,  they  did  not  or  would  apparently  very  analogous,  but  differing 
not  recognise  it;  and  one  such  individu-  in  the  periods  from  the  commencement 
«1  actually  walked  out  with  the  disease  of  the  attack  at  which  they  manifest  them- 
upon  him,  and   failed  to  send  for  assist-  selves,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
anoe  till  eight  houre  after  its  invasion,  on  the  reader's  attention.  Perhaps  the  on- 
tbough  it  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  him  ly  difference  in  external  character  which 
in  twelve.      So  strong  is  this  tendency  to  can  be  discovered  between  the  two  states, 
aalf-deeeption  regarding  the  nature  of  the  will  lie  the  existence  of  spasms^of  consid- 
diaease  when  the  choleric  sUige  actually  erable  strength  in  the  early  jjenod,  whilst, 

in  that  more  advanced,  they  have  nearly, 
^  The  credit  ofthit  subdi  viiioD  linlonfirs  oriji^Dal- 

}y  to  Mr.  Kennedy.    Experience  in  the  disease  t  Query.  Dors  this  sudden  and  momentary  ar- 

iMviaa  coaviBred  m  of  its  prartical  importance,  rest  of  the  circulation  arise  from  spasm  of  the 


coaviared  os  of  its  prartical  importance. 
««  have  adopted  il  in  this  article.  heart  ? 

36» 
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if  not  altogether,  ceased ;  but,  in  the  one  be  applied  to  the  abdonien  and  akMig  die 
case,  blood-letting  breaks  the  morbid  cate-  spine ;  whilst  tlie  warmth  of  the  paiitai 
nations,  and  prevents  collapse  and  con-  is   supported   by  bottles,  of  hot   water 
gesdon ;  in  the  oUier,  it  lowers  the  vital  wrapped  in  flannel,  bags  of  hot  oais,  aad 
energies  which  are    freeing  themselves  other  familiar  methods  of  applying  dtj 
from  a  state  of  oppression.    But  again,  in  heat,  directed  to  the  extreniitiesi  or  other 
a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  consti-  points  of  which  the  temperature  seeiM 
tution  is  no  longer  balancing  between  deficient    Frictions  of  the  parts  afiected 
collapse  and  fever,  and  the  latter  may  be  with  spasm  will  at  the  same  time  be 
considered  as  established,  bleeding  is  a  probably  required,  and   should   be  per- 
suitable  remedy,  if  the  state  of  the  circu-  ibnued  under  the  bed-clothea.     We  hafe 
lation  and  the  general  condition  of  the  pa-  not  found  any  beneficial  efiTecty  in  reber- 
tient  render  it  admissible.  Thus,  then,therc  ing  the  spasms,  from  oil  of  turpentiDe  or 
are  three  periods  of  tlie  disease,  at  which,  otlier  stimulating  embrocations ;  the  coid- 
according  to  our  experience,  blood-letting  ness  produced  by  their  evaporation  proba- 
may  be  employed :   occasionally  iu  the  bly  more  than  compensating  for  any  bei- 
incipient  stage,  as  has  already  been  stated ;  efit  they  are  in  other  respects  calculated 
in  the  early  pcirt  of  the  first  period  of  tlie  to  effect.    A  bolus  of  calomel,  capacun 
cold  stage ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  and  opium,  tlie  latter  not  in  a  proportkn 
the  feverish  stage,  under  circumstances  to  exceeding  a  graii^  and  a  half  or  two 
be  subsequently  mentioned.     We  have  grains,  may  be  administered  as  soon  u 
been  explicit  on  this  head,  perhaps  to  pro-  Uie  vomiting  from  the  niustard  has  totaJij 
lixity,  because  we  found  ^reat  discrepan-  ceased.    The  quality  of  the  liquid  given 
cy  in  the  testimony  of  various  Indian  and  at  this  period  ought  to  depend  on  the  eon- 
continental  authorities  regarding  it ;  and,  dition  of  the  patient:  if^  for  instance,  the 
in  the  caily  part  of  our  experience  of  the  tendency  to  collapse  be  conaiderabk^ab- 
disease,  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  tie  weak  brandy  and  water  ahould  be  givea 
time  for  bleeding,  and  the  circumstances  at  short  intervals;  but,  should  the ciraili- 
which  indicated  or  forbade  it,  constituted  tion  be  tolerably  vigorous,  and  the  tern- 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  had  to  encoun-  perature  good,  simple  diluents,  such  t* 
tcr.    The  measure  to  be  adopted  next  in  toast  and  water,  constitute  the  most  suiia- 
succession  to  blood-letting,  will  depend  ble  beverage.    Should  the  patient  be  in 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient     If,  in  a  a  state  of  considerable  collapse,  whether 
short  time  aAer  bleeding,  we  find  a  circu-  consequent  on  neglect  of  the  eartter  state, 
lation  of  tolerable  force,  without   much  or    occurring,    \%'liich    will   occasionaJh 
tendency  to  general  or  partial  deficiency  prove  to  be  the  case,  in  spite  of  the  moi 
of  heat,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  diligentattention  to  it,  blood-letting sbouk 
he  pain  in  tlie  epigastrium  increased  on  not  fonn  (>art  of  the  remedial  agents  «- 
pressure,  a  ver\'  common  accom^taniment  lected.     If  the  tempeniture  be  iu  any  cob- 
of  cases  in  which  the  tendency  to  collapse  siderable  degree  below  the  healthy  iiaod* 
is   least  conspicuous,  a   large   blister  or  ard,  with  the  hands  cooling  rapidly  on  ex- 
sinapism  to  the  abdomen,  and  a  dose  of  |KKnire  to  the  au* ;    tlie  piilse  at  the  «t« 
calomel  and  opium,  iu  the  proportion  of  either  ver\-  feeble  or  totally  suspended : 
from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  the  former  tlic  breath  and  tongue  cool ;  the  sui^kv 
to  one  and  a  half  or  two  of  the  latter,  will  shrunk  and  pallid,  or  in  certain  parts  HtrI  : 
be  suitable  rcmeiiies.     Should  the  circu-  the  vomiting  and  spasms  dimiuiahiiur  iv 
lation,  on  the  other  hand,  be  feeble,  with  their  intensity,  or  totally  ceased; — atwbii- 
general  or  iiartial  deficiency  of  wanntli,  ever  period  from  the  commencement  oi' 
we  should  endeavor  to  rouse  the  system  the  disease  diis  state  of  things  may  eii/L 
by  full  vomiting ;  and  powdered  mustard  bleeding  should  be  abstained   from,    h 
is  a  very  proper  means  of  accomplishing  \%'ill  be  advisable  to  endeavor  to  rouse  tbe 
the  object     Half  an  ounce  of  this  sub-  system   by  full   vomiting;    and   half  an 
stance,  sus{)ended   in    half  an  ordinary  ounce  of  mustard,  or,  if  the  attendant  ()R> 
tumbler  of  warm  water,  may  be  consider-  fer  anotlier  mode  of  accomplishing  tbf 
ed  a  uHHlium  dose,  and  one  which,  in  a  object,  two  table-spoonfols  of  commoa 
peat  majority  of  instances,  will  act  prompt-  salt  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  ball 
ly  and  {Mwerfully ;   but,  in  a  more  ad-  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  with  a  snail 
vanceil  stagi*  of  the  disease,  when  the  col- 
lapse has  IxH^n  extreme,  a  whole  ouuce  bim  that  an  ordinary  table  spoon,  unbeaped,  cot- 
has  l>een  rotiuired  to  pro<luce  the  full  ef-  **»?  half  an  ounc«  of  mustard ;  and  thatifceBM- 
feet*     After  fi.ll  vomiting,  «napi8n»  may  ^^^^^^  {J^  ij'S^Z^trSr:*'^  ^~ 
*  It  mar  sarv  the  reader  some  trouble  to  infenn  b  the  moat  poageat  aad  effi< 
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tion  of  brandy,  may  be  adminis-  should  pass  them  all  in  review ;  but,  of 
Should  the  emetic  selected  fail  to  ceilain  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
»  its  efiect  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  posed  for  collapse,  the  professional  reader 
ht  to  be  repeated ;  or  should  the  will  require  some  notice.  The  inhalation 
istances  of  the  case  lead  the  attend-  of  oxygen  gas  has  been  suggested  from 
suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  the  many  quarters ;  and,  in  some  cases  in 
ih  18  very  low,  a  lar^r  dose  of  the  which  it  has  been  tried  here,  an  instanta- 
dmg  may  be  admmistered.  We  neous  amelioration  has  been  manifest,  the 
ct  having  produced  full  vomiting  pulse  having  become  more  vigorous,  the 
tMmce  of  mustard  in  a  case  of  ex-  lips  florid,  and  the  patient  bavmg  experi- 
soOapse,  in  which  two  smaller  doses  enced  relief  firom  precordial  oppression 
en  administered  successively  with-  and  other  distrrasfui  feelings,  to  an  extent 
ect  Simultaneouslv  with  the  ex-  and  with  a  promptimde  not  afibrded  by 
D  of  the  emetic,  dry  heat  should  be  any  other  measure.  But  the  experience 
1  by  some  of  the  methods  already  of  medical  observers  in  general  has  led 
ned,  or  by  that  very  convenient  them  to  conclude  that  thiscfiect  is  yery 
mple  apparatus,  the  hot  air-bath,  transitory ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that 
B  internal  medicines  of  the  stimu-  they  have  wimessed  an  increase  of  the 
class  have  been  recommended  for  collapse  after  the  temporary  excitement, 
ita.  Those  of  which  we  have  been  as  if  the  vital  power,  instead  of  being  per- 
Tonn  the  most  &vorable  opinion  are  manently  increased  by  the  measure,  liad 
d,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oil  been  expended  in  a  momentary  flash.  Of 
lentine.  The  flrst-named  substance  some  gentlemen,  however,  the  opinion  re- 
re  not  unfiequently  administered  in  garding  it  is  more  favorable.  Our  own 
of  a  drachm  (a  tea-spoonful  un-  opinion  is,  that,  inspired  for  a  few  sec- 
I),  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  onds  in  single  bladders,  no  grtot  benefit 
lal^  apparently  with  the  effect  of  is  likely  to  accrue  from  it ;  but  we  should 
additional  vigor  to  the  pulse,  which  speak  less  positively  of  the  eflect  of  an 
erhaps  been  restored  oy  the  vom-  atmosphere  of  diluted  oxygen  breathed 
of  producing  bilious  discharges  for  a  considerable  period.  The  tobacco 
be  bowels ;  oi  restoring  the  urinary  enema  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Baird, 
on,  and  aiding  the  system  in  the  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  be  assures  us,  em- 
on  into  the  febrile  stage.  If  the  ployed  with  considerable  success.  Wc 
ate  of  ammonia  be  the  sdmulant  acknowledge  that  ajprtbrt  reasoning  would 
red,  a  convenient  mode  of  giving  it  rather  have  led  us  from  this  rem^y  than 
OSes  of  five  grains  every  hour,  with  suggested  it  to  us ;  but,  knowing  the  falla- 
ate  of  magnesia,  which  makes  it  cy  of  such  reasoning  in  medicine,  we  are 
iasily  retained  should  the  stomach  not  disposed  to  treat  with  neglect,  still  less 
ain  Its  irritability.  Should  oleum  with  contempt,  a  measure,  of  the  benefi- 
lhin«  be  selected,  doses  of  two  cial  eflect  of  which  a  gentleman  of  talent 
(18  may  be  given  every  second  hour,  and  character  adduces  several  examples, 
▼er  stimulant  medicine  be  employ-  It  was  proposed  after  the  disappearance 
should  advise  that  calomel,  in  doses  of  the  epidemic  from  Sunderlano,  and  we 
or  sir  grains,  repeated  at  intervals  have  no  experience  of  it ;  but  vve  would 
it  or  four  hours,  should  be  fiven  at  recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in  a 
oe  time,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  case  to  the  successful  treatment  of  which 
tion  of  secretion ;  and,  with  the  in-  other  measures  seemed  inadequate,  the 
of  at  once  rousing  the  system  and  practitioner  being  governed,  as  to  its  sub- 
Qg  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  sequent  employment  or  rejection,  by  its 
large  sinapism  should  be  applied  tp  effect.  Two  remedies  have  also  been 
[omen,  and  another  along  the  course  mentioned  to  us  by  an  individual  of  talent, 
mine.  Various  stimulating  nos-  and  of  great  experience  in  the  epidemic, 
u  applicable  to  any,  certmnly  only  Mr.  John  Fyfe,  of  Newcastle :  we  shall, 
I  period  of  the  fever,  have  been  with  his  permission,  make  the  reader  ac- 
l  ntih  to  the  world  as  specifics  for  qiiaintcd  with  them.  One  is  the  emptoy- 
eaae.  In  many  oif  these  we  are  of  ment,  in  the  period  of  extreme  collapse, 
inexpeiienc^,  and  of  all  we  are  of  an  enema  consisting  of  two  pints  of 
eed  tne  powere  have  been  over-  warm  water,  firom  four  to  eight  ounces 
in  some  uwtances  Crom  partial  and  of  brandy,  and  firom  one  drachm  to  two 
en  TiewB  of  the  malady,  and,  in  drachms  a£  laudanum,  or  Battley's  seda- 
ftwn  loH  pardonable  reasons.  It  tive  liquor.  This,  he  assures  us,  baa  the 
ot  be  deomed  necessary  that  we  happiest  eflfect  in  abridging  that  stage  of 
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dM  diMtw  on  tfw  intMM^  and  dtnraiion  te 

of  Whichsomiiehoftlie(taii§erdepeiKbL  linal  caiwit  nd 

Tbe  otiicr   «  an  eoeiM  cootainiog  a  tkm  of  the  luatif«i^  MMk 

diaebiD  of  powdered  rouecard,  whieh  he  th^  \jnin  rendm  kadv' 

baefoundtobeveiyapeedUyiiMiniiiiem*  ler.    If  tiiD  oraiM  of 

•lioraaioriiiglbeurinanraeerBlioiL  Thb  at  nterrali  or  tkraa  or 

aoeorde  with  our  expenenee,  aa  already  eaaiooal  gntb  kaiHa^ 

alated,  of  the  efficacy  of  thk  snbaiaiiee  of  eakiBed  ma^Miav  will 


DjUaBaHBiy  1"^ 

glveo'b};  the  mouth, in aeeompttahing  the    duce  twoorthfaa  hiliiw  dfidbafpiaiM 

■ly  wiiB  lfcaaB> 


Baiiieolgect,aodthereetoffatk»of  theae-  theboweia.    fliiuMlaMiaiwij 

entkma  Mimlly.  Weak  brandy  and  wa-  odniitrBtioii 

iMr  majr  be  giTen  ooeaiionally  dnrini^  the  perftet 

ooUapae;  amlweha?eobaerpednoiiyuri-  tkl  dk 

ooa  efieety  m  thia  or  any  amge  of  the  die-  patient  iboiild 

aaae»  ftou  the  etdinary  diloenta  triban  in  ai8oine*Warairilnadaii» 

moderate  quantitiei.  wateryOrbot 

a  TrmttmtMi  •f  Cfcr  OdW  mr  F^kik  to  the  leec»  or  other 

Bitigt.    This  dirknn  of  the  oul^eet  wiU  oUUed.    Efcnwhitei 

■ot  require  each  lengthened  diicuwion  aa  eal  depiebooy  to  lafiapa  partU 

the  preccdinf ,  whieh  may  be  comidered  ttoi  of  blood;  Aa 

aa  nM*e  exe^Hvely  belonging  to  thia  die-  igraiani' 

aaae;  fiirrecognindprincipleaiappfieabla  alimului;  and 

to  the  treatment  of  pyrexia  in  general,  riren, 

■mt  be  our  gttidea  in  eondneting  thii  lb-  obe  « 
var.    The  fever  conetitutingthiiatage,  be 
It  In  cflnnoe  what  it  mayy  hv  mlliin- 

■Mtion  aecompanying  iL  of  whieh  the  anlphale  of  qdinlna ; 

principal  altea  are  the  naai  and  the  fining  that  nradi  baMil  hai 

af  the diMtive canal: and  to  the anbdoinff  latter  deai  of  annlB.    Badk  in 

of  theae,  by  aufeh  meaaurea  aa  the  atate  i>  annt  wa  hava  genen^f  niapMi  In 

Aa  qpaiem  admlBL  our  aitteion  ahoold  ftrai  of  Aa  ftfaria  aMgn  WfUak  ii 

na  careiiuiy  oireuecL    a  lonn  oi  lerer  gniMMMa  inMn 

baa  been  deeeribed  aa  auporvening  on  an  m  the  habil  of  ^ 

axtreine  and  long-continued  colhpae  In  where,    na  mora  eachiad 

the  cold  ecage,  and  in  which  fever  it  of  one  general  bleeding  with 

waa    mentioned    that    the  vaacular    ac-  the  amount  of  blood  £awa 

tion  was  low  and  feeble,  the  temperature  hued  br  the  degree  of  i  aai  iibii  _^ 

of  the  aurface  under  the  healthy  standard,  headacne,  of  injectioo  of  the  eje% 

and  the  distribution  ofwarmthTerif  partial  rioiiB  circunutancea  which  would 

In  this  low  fonn  of  disease,  we  nave  not  ence  our  proceeding  in  any 

ventured  on  general  blood-letting :  local  ver.    Should  the  need,  an        _ 

bleeding  from  the  temples  has  been  freely  doea,  continue  affected  alls  tlia 

perfurmed,  and  occasionally,  too,  feom  the  letting,  the  applicaiion  of  leechea  and  coll 


Integuments  of  the  abdomen,  when  there    should  be  reaorttd  to^  the  feneer  bciat 


were  any  indications  of  inflammatory  af-  repeated,  if  neccaaeiy,  to  aodi 

Action  of  the  digestive  canal ;  but  the  at  such  intervak,  aa  the  decree 

great  degree  of  intellectual  torpor  and  in-  ache,  intellectual  torpor  and  vw 

aensihiltty  which  attends  these  extreme  ciiement  may  aeero  to  reqniie, 

cases,  renders  the  discovery  of  such  an  medicine  shouU  be  adminian 

aflicction  extremely  difficult     Blistering  the  purpose  is  exceedingly  wdl 

the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  shaving  the  bjr  calomel,  in  dooeaof  toiiror  ftve 

bead,  so  as  to  nennii  the  application  of  aiglitly,  aiid  aix  drKhma  or  an 

cokl,  will  be  feund  very  suitable  meas-  castor  oil  every  moraiag.    The 

nrss.    A  degree  of  nritability  of  stomach,  der  such  cireurastancea,  ehouM  k 

with  occasional  vomiting,  is  a  very  fee-  the  mildest  and  aropleal  dUnauia, 

anent  accompaniment  of  such  a  case  for  would  be  demanded  in  any  cam  ef  ia- 

Ine  flrat  two  or  three  days;  end,  under  flammatory  fever.     After  the 

Mch  circumstances,  leeches,  and  aiiboe-  aubsisted  somedaya,  a  little  wis 

qnently  a  blister  to  the  c>pigMcriua^  have  ter  may  be  givel^  if  eihawstien  be 

been  resorted  to  with  beoefh.  Of  internal  feat;  but  it  ahoold  not  be 

lamedies,  that  on  which  moat  ralianoe  is  the  neceariliea  of  the 

iabaplaoediicaloanl,flomilieflaeiion  have  aeen  few  ar  na 
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of  cerebral  afiection,  examples  are  incipient  or  diarrhcsal  stage  may  fiul  in 

nrith  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  in-  its  object,  that  of  cutting  short  the  diseese, 

lal  canal  is  more  considerable  than  if  such  irregularities  are  indulged  in.  The 

of  the  brain.     Diarrhoea,  the  dis-  relapses,  properly  so  called,  have  occurred 

pes  being  deeply  bilious ;  a  red,  glaz-  at  an  early  |)eriod  of  convalescence ;  but 

od  very  dry  tongue ;  -some  degree  we  have  witnessed  one  example,  and  that 

ilness  and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  a  very  severe  one,  of  the  recurrence  of 

>f  pain  on  pressure  there ;  and  scanty,  epidemic  choleric  fever  after  an  interval 

colored  urine,  generally  attend  such  of  two  months  from  the  preceding  attack. 

:  ^    The  general  treatment  of  cases  This  we  were  dispiosed  to  consider  rather 

hich  such  an  affection  exists,  must  as  an  ei^ample  of  a  second  invasion  than 

nd  on  the  state  of  the  system ;  but  one  of  relapse,  though  it  is  proper  to  re- 

itestinal  disorder*  demands  the  free  mark  that  the  patient  had  remained  feeble 

cation  of  leeclies  to  the  parietcs  of  from  the  period  of  the  previous  disease, 

bdomen,  repeated  according  to  cir-  No  assignable  cause  existed  for  the  second 

itances,  and  the  internal  exhibition  attack. 

Id  mercurials,  such  as  hydrargyrum  Character  of  the  Epidemic  as  iiapptared 
eretl^or  blue  pill,with  asmallquan-  in  JVMh  America  in  18^  This  por- 
€  opium.  That  kind  of  permanent  tion  of  our  article  must  be  unavoidably 
Dtadonwhichisafibrdedbyhotpoul-  imperfect;  for  the  cholera  has  not  yet 
to  the  abdomen,  after  the  application  finished  its  course  in  this  quarter  of  the 
)echee,  has  been  found  oeneficiaL  globe,  although  it  has  proceeded  here 
diet  throughout  a  case  in  which  this  with  unexampled  rapidity.  We  know,  in 
nraation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  general,  from  the  newspapers,  that,  in  the 
inea  exists,  should  be  mild  and  de-  months  of  October  and  November,  it  was 
ent  In  cases  of  this  description —  sweeping  down  tlte  valley  of  the  Missis- 
td,  in  the  most  excited  as  well  as  in  sippi,  and  that,  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
jiwest  forms  of  the  disease  in  which  Orleans,  it  was  remarkably  indiscriminate 
ollapse  of  the  cold  seems  prolonged  in  its  attacks  and  malignant  in  character; 
igfa  the  febrile  stage — it  is  advisable  but  from  neither  of  those  places  have  any 
unteract,  by  warmth  to  the  extremi-  such  returns  reached  us  as  to  furnish  an 
nd  other  points,  that  tendency  to  ir-  accurate  account  of  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
ar  distribution  of  blood  which  forms  pearance,  the  amount  of  its  ravages,  or 
ikin^afeatureof  the  disease.  Cases  the  peculiarities  it  presented.  The  fol- 
iccasionally  met  with,  so  mild  in  all  lowing  brief  notice,  therefore,  is  foiinded 
stages,  that  the  fever  requires  no  on  obsen'ations  in  relation  to  the  disease 
cal  treatment  but  a  few  leeches  to  the  as  it  appeared  in  Canada  and  in  the  north- 
,  a  little  laxative  medicine,  and  ah-  eastern  and  middle  parts  of  the  U.  States; 
loos  diet  for  a  few  days.  Convales-  and  our  remarks  on  the  season,  and  pre- 
cis in  many  cases  tedious,  the  strength  vious  diseases,  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
;  slowly  restored,  and  slight  irregu-  the  pestilence  itself,  unless  specially  re- 
M  of  diet  sufficing  to  disorder  the  ferred  to  some  particular  place,  are  in- 
m,  and  even  to  produce  relapse.  For  tended  to  apply  to  the  whole  extent  of 
M  afler  the  fever,  we  have  found  the  territory  thus  indicated. — ^The  appearance 
DtstiUlan^id,  and  exceedingly  prone  of  cholera  on  the  American  side  of  the 
regular  distribution  of  blo^  espe-  Atlantic  was  an  event  in  its  history  which 
'  to  undue  determination  to  the  head,  promised  to  furnish  a  better  opportunity 
!ing  headache  (requiring  the  appli-  for  deterinining  the  manner  of  its  propa- 
n  CH  leeches)  on  any  considerable  ex-  gation  and  progress  than  had  been  pre- 
a.  To  prevent  such  occurrences,  we  sented  at  any  previous  step  in  its  de- 
found  it  advisable  that  the  diet  should  structive  career.  Our  distance  from  the 
at,  in  the  early  period  of  convales-  places  it  had  hitherto  visited,  the  maritime 
B,  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegeta-  nature  of  all  our  intercourse  with  them, 
latter  only,  and  that  the  transition  to  and  the  awakened  vigilance  of  physicians 
abundantand  substantial  food  should  and  health  officers  at  every  point  of  the 
Hry  gradual ;  in  short,  that  convales-  coast,  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation 
B  from  this  disease  should  be  con-  that,  whenever  or  wherever  it  should  first 
sd  in  the  same  manner  as  that  from  appear,  the  manner  of  its  coming  might  be 
*  fbvers.  We  have  stated  that  re-  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
I  may  be  produced  by  dietetic  irregu-  Accordingly  it  was  looked  for,  on  all  hands, 
Bt*;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  with  scientific  curiosity  as  well  as  universal 
'  the  belt  directed  treatment  of  the  dread.    Some  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
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the  di8ca.se  would  be  wafted  to  our  shores  to  GOO  miles  square.    The  visitatioo  tt 

l>y   the   li>n^  cnursu  of  easterly   windti,  tlic  epidemic  was  unusually  proirartfd 

whirh    pru vailed   to  an   unusual  decree  and  destructive  in  the  CansAlimii  rapiuK 

duriiit;  the  spring  and  early  part  o^  the  and  waa  niore  severely  felt  by  t^nr  nainc 

suminer  of  the  year  18^)Q;  others  that  French  inhabitants  than  by  any  oibrrrta* 

8oini>  infected  nhip  would  l>e  the  bearer  of  their  mixed  popuUitiou.     In  boiiipla'^^ 

of  the  unwclroine  influence,  either  iMiut  it  reached   its  height  in  about  trn  tiait 

up  with  the  atrniwphcre  in  her  hohi,  or  after  its  conimcnceiiient,  wben  it  hroa 

envel(»|M!d   in   iNtlcH  of  merchandise,  or  to  derUue,  but  not  regidarly.     AiQufUf, 

lurking  in  tln^  system  of  Home  of  her  pn.H-  about  the  eighteentli,  tlie  numbrr  i>fraK« 

8«ui^(>m.     Hut  many  mon%  remembering  was  (>8timated   at    from  250  to  300  at 

Ui:it  the  counM^  of  gn^at  epidemics  has  twenty-four    hours.      At    Montreal,  ili« 

always  iMteu  from  east  to  west,  havhig  largi'st  number  of  cases  in  a  day  wa«  471, 

watched  tlie  proinm^:)  of  cholera  in  Eu-  and  of  iHirials  149.    The  w bole  mimlKr 

rup<',  and  noticed  the  analogy  it  prcsente<l,  of  <lealhs  in   Quebec,  from   June  e^  tt> 

in  this  n^s(M;c.i,  to  8omo  familiar  opidem-  Septemtier  1,  is  estinuited    at  221:^ ;   u 

ic!«,  thought  it  more  rational  to  ex|>ect,  Montreal,  for  the  same  time,  1843L     Witb- 

that  tho  same  meteorological  intempera-  out  Imving  established  itself  at  any  iiurr- 

in  mt  which  had    produceil   it  in  other  metliate  s|mH  between  Canada  aiMi  N»« 

paris  of  iht;  glol)e,  would  also  be  |>resent  York,  it  appeared  in  that  city  about  liic 

iK'rc,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  lant  of  June.    On  the  twenty -iit*renth  i*i 

manif«'s(   irself  in  the  same  way.     The  tliat  month,  two  cases  occurred  in  chil- 

fir.'4t  rucogni:««>d   cast;  of  the  disitase   in  dnMiof  the  same  family,  which  irnninatcd 

America,  occurnMl  on  the  eightli  of  June,  fatally,    and   wliich   were    identified    m 

18:^2,  at  Uu«bec,  the  capital  of  1  A)  wer  Can-  cholera.    On   the  same  day,   an  aduh, 

aita;  and,  whatever  may  lie  thought  of  the  who  IIvcmI  two  mikv  from  the  habitatma 

luKt-uumed  (explanation  of  the  event,  it  is  of  the  children,  was  seized  with  the  mnm 

<piite  certain  that  the  facts  and  circum-  disease,  and  died  in  twenty-fiMir  houia 

stances  atiiMiding  it,  which  were  carefully  The  mother  of  tlie  children  was  anacM 

juvestigattid  at  the  time,  give  no  counte-  the  day  after  they  died,  and  IhTanie  thu 

nance  to  either  of  the  others;  for,  although  fourth  victim,  on  the  twenty-ninth.    Oa 

tht)   first  subjects  wore  emigrants,  they  the  thirtieth,  a  temperate  man,  hvmc  <• 

had  come  over   in    healthy  vessels,  and  the  other  side  of  the  city,  was  ftrizvd,  and 

had  Ihhmi  (>x|M>sed  to  no  sfjurre  of  inft>c-  died  the  next  day,  having  ha«l  no  ront- 

tion  otIi'T  than  the  filthy  and  crowded  niunication  with  either  of  the  otlirr  "«ii»- 

cotiilition   of  their    residence,   which    is  jects.     Hy  the  fourth  of  July,  rzi^tt  "^ 

Htaird,  by  the  lN)ard  of  health,  to   have  o(*curred  in  vnrions  places  iH\  Utih  •?■:'• 

!>•  en  **  a  low,  iiMcli'anl y  and  ill-ventilnted  of  the  city.     They  continu«*il  to  nit.li>i.T 

piri  of  ilir  riiy,  entwdcd  with  a  |Ki|Kila-  daily  ;  ond  nil  effurts  to  inire  an>  i»!i}.«-i 

tion  of  eiiii>:niiits  of  the  lowest  desrrip-  to  nny  tbr«M;;n  source  have  Ux-n  ««K<  •> 

ti'in.''     A  eonsidtTalili'  nnnilHT  of  the  first  unsucceivfnl.     In  al^Mit  ilin*«*  w^-^-k*  tr-a 

caiiS   wi're  amnii^  the    passengers  of  a  its  commencenM'nt,  the  (liMt'ajtr  wa«  ii  •:* 

stiMiii-liiiut  which  starti'd  for  Moiitn*Al  on  heiirht,  wh(*n   the   aitackn,   a?i    ni-ar'v   m 

thi"  ilay  before  ilh'   rniption  of  the  dis-  could  In*  as4*ertainiMl«  nnnnintiil  u*  a)»--i 

easr,  ImjI  who  wrre  n'landetl,  after  sutler-  li\  1  daily,  ami  the  di-aths  to  I  I.V     t  in  :  € 

ini'  irrrarl)    trorn   fati:;iie,   wet,  agitation  twenty-ninth   of   Augimt,   the    ln^n!     *' 

ami  al;trni,  in  r«»iis»'<|uenci'  <if  cnrounier-  lu'aUh  disi-on tinned  *l«ily  n*|M»nj»,  »ti»r  : 

in:.'  h'HMiTniH  weather,  which  eoni|M'llcd  appeared   that  fhr  tiital  nundi*T  ••?"  '-i"-* 

I'f  l».»;ti  111  n'tiirn.     Alb-r  landing  alMHit  was  .*)H:r>,  and  the  total  of  di'.iih*.  *i*»:i. 

yjfi  cf  (hrsr  r\han<rd   pas«u>ngrrs,  she  In  the  mean  time,  the  riti/fii<»  liad  U-i 'f 

n-iiHMi-d  hir  \  •»):!::«•;  and,  on  her  nrri\al  gn*atl>  nianni'd,  hu>«ini'Ms  w;u.  suM-^r"''  ', 

It!    Mniitn-al    tlie  nr\i  ihty,  one  of  ihoMc  and  a  larire  iMirtion  of  tin*  Ifihnlni.i!  >  •". 

wlj.»  r -rii;iin<-d    on    iMwird    ^i(-kened,   and  the    rif\.       I>urini;   the    nionih    •»!"  J     •. 

b  .■iiin*  llif   lir-l  vieiirn  iif  th«>  d«'slri»\«r  Heatti-rini; ruses iM*rnrri-d  nl  vari>>i.!>  pi-^'* 

i:i  'ill'.  .  i?\.      rroni   the  iwi»  rapilaN,  ilie  in  the  slate   of  New  Yt»rk,  nt   Hori  ■  r  -o 

d,-.  MM  .»|ir.  a.l   ii-^ir  irn-jrnlarly,  hot  rap.  in  Vrnnoni,  at    Ih'innt  in    Mi.-I  j-:i5.  :.f- 

i.lly.  »»v»r  iln-  p  sjMiii\i'  pntvinri«s;  and,  rilory,  at   l*ittshurt'h    in    lVnri«\  l\a!  ii.  k 

in    ' •'•■M'*"   oi*   tvvrnry    days,    it    had  Ni'wark  in  Ni-w  Ji-rsey,  ni  l*r'*\  ^^ff-r-*  .3 

mil.-   i-s  :»|>|i-.»niMr«,  Willi    more  or  |.s«<  Kh«Mle    Inland,   at  Ni  w    lln\iii    m  t'.  •»• 

ii.iIiL'ri!).  n    in  '-i?  nt'tli.'  pririii)i:d  liiwns,  n«-eticnt.  at  Hrmtkfirlil  in    Ma»**arf.^'*  ••; 

an. I.  :-iiMi.  irn--.  in  tlir  iiitrr\eninir  o|N'n  bni  in  none  of  th»-s»'   pl.-iers*  liid  lUr   '.v 

connrry,  (hiMu;:lio(it  a  territory  from  TiUO  e&sc>  (establish  itself  as  an  epidi iiur,  aodk 
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Ib  most  caiea,  emwared  only  in  some  montlis ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Ftoves  were 
tmnient  persons  who  were  reiiigees  from  ibund  to  be  very  comfortable,  at  QuelHfC,  so 
New  York  or  Canada.  In  Philadelphia,  late  as  the  fourth  of  June,  when  tin  ther- 
the  first  cases  recognised  by  the  board  of  mometer  was  as  low  as  40°.  It  apptarfi, 
health,  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  from  tables  accompanying  the  hciilili  vG\- 
Tbere  were  then  five  cases  reported,  all  cent' return,  that  the  mean  tetiiprrHiiirc  in 
io  difilerent,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  fiur  that  city,  during  the  month  cf  April,  was 
distant  streets.  The  disease  was  at  its  38°,  in  May,  45p,  and  in  Juno,  £8;^°.  It 
height  here  on  the  ninth  day,  when  tlie  further  appears  fi-omthemHablis,  ami  from 
number  of  cases,  for  twenty-four  hours,  metrorological  oljservations  made  by  the 
was  176,  and  the  deaths  71 ;  total  num-  medical  society  in  New  York,  that,  at 
her  of  cases  previous  to  September  1,  was  both  these  places,  and  probably  tbroiigh- 
SlbSI,  and  747  deaths.  Ib  Boston,  the  out  a  considerable  extent  of  c<>iiniry 
line  cases  occurred  on  the  fifieenth  of  around  and  l)etweeu  them,  the  Fcason  ex- 
August,  and  were  very  unequivocal  ex-  hibited  other  deviations  Irom  its  usual 
•mples  of  cholera.  For  a  week  or  two  character,  not  less  reuiarkablc  than  tb(  se 
previous,  the  city  was  deemed  uncom-  noticed  in  the  temperature.  The  bare- 
laonly  healthy,  and  there  were  very  few  metrical  pressure,  taking  the  average  of 
deatlia.  There  were,  however,  many  several  months  inmiediatoly  preceding 
4niki  cases  of  bowel  complainta  On  the  June,  was  very  great,  but,  in  the  course 
night  of  the  fifth,  a  very  remarkable  erup-  of  that  time,  manifested  variations  which 
lion  of  disease  took  place  at  the  state  were  extraordinary  both  for  their  suddfu- 

C'  Km  in  Charlestown,  about  a  mile  and  a  ness  and  extent.    In  the  month  of  No- 

ffiv>m  the  centre  of  the  citv  of  Boston,  vember,  for  instance,  it  was  very   low, 

Xhis  disease,  if  named  at  all,  must  be  j^nerally  a  little  below  30,  and,  in  one 

ealled  ehoUrme,    It  could  not  be  satis-  mstance,  sinking  to  29.10.    Between  the 

Actorily  attributed  to  any  error  of  diet,  tenth  and  seventeenth  of  Deceml)er,  it  fell 

or  peculiarity  in  the  regimen  of  the  con-  from  30.43  to  29.38,  making  a  difference 

victs.   Inthe  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  of  1.05  inch.    In  February,  on  the  other 

118  were  attacked;   but  they  received  hand,  tlie  barometer  rose  higher  than- the 

prompt  attention^  and  none  of  them  died,  observers  had  ever  noticed  it.    On  tlie 

There  were  two  cases  on  the  first  day  twenty-fourth  of  that  month,  it  indicated 

that  chdera  was  reported  in  the  city,  and  30.74  inches,  and  the  mean  pressure  was 

both  of  them  clearly  s|)ontaneous.    Nine  30i205  mches.    Easterly  winds  wore  un- 

days  intervening,  the  third  case  appeared,  usually  prevalent,  especially  in  April  and 

ID  a  boy  living  remote  firom  the  localities  May  ;  and,  throughout  these  months  and 

€/t  the  two  fine    After  another  interval  the  first  of  tlie  summer,  there  were  rather 

of  aix  days,  a  fourth  case  was  discovered,  more  clear  days  than  common.     The 

IB  another  quarter  of  the  city.    Instances  spring  of  1832  was  not  less  rennarkahle 

of  the  disease  continued  to  present  them-  for  its  dryness,  which  cooperate  d   with 

■elvea,  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  cold  in  occasioning  one  of  the  most 

until  the  first  of  December.    The  largest  backward  seasons  within  the  recollection 

number  of  cases  in  any  one  day  was  six  ;  of  the  oldest  observers.    In  January,  4.36 

■nd  this  was  on  the  first  of  September,  inches  of  rain  fell,  according  to  the  New 

It  wia  generally  intense  and  malignant  York    olieerverB,  in   February  2.30,  in 

in  its  manifestations  here;   and  a  large  March  but  1.78  inch,  in  April  4.46  inches, 

proportion  of  the  cases  were  fatal.    The  in  May  4.53,  and  in  June  but  .90.    These 

total  of  deaths  in  Boston,  including  those  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  season,  l>e- 

nt  the  house  of  industxy,  was  85d — For  sides  the  direct  agencv  they  mav  lie  sup- 

aoTeiml  months  before  the  appearance  of  posed  to  have  exerted  on  the  health  of 

gboleim  OD  our  continent,  the  phenomena  the  |)opulation,  retarded  the  progress  of 

cfaafacterizing  the  seasons  had  manifest-  vegetation,  so  that  the  early  vegetables 

•d  ramarkable  deviations  from  their  ac-  and  fruits  were  either  wholly  denied  to 

CuaiDmed  course  and   character.     The  their  customary  consumers,  or  ofl^ered  to 

winter  bad  been  uncommonlv  severe  and  them  only  in  an  immauire  and  unwhole- 

prometed ;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  some  state ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  cold 

pofNilatioii,  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  some  and  dryness  of  the  spnng  funiinhed  the 

parii  of  the  U.  States,  had  suflfered  ex-  most  common  exciting  causes  of  that  dis- 

uemely  firom  the  exposure  and  privations  ease,  which,  by  some  other  process,  in 

which  always  await  them  during  that  in-  combination  with   other  meteorological 

dament  ponion  of  the  year.    The  cold  influences,  they  had  contributed  to  origi- 

■-'*-'-  cootinned  through  the  spring  uate  and  reoifer  epidemic-.    There  were 
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no  electrical  phenomena  either  in  Janu-  known  from  the  fbllowing    njpkj  to  a 

ary  or  February.    They  were  manifested  question  propoaed  by  the  mayor  of  Flew 

once  in  March,  and  none  were  observed  York  to  the  niecial  medical  council  qf 

afterwanlsiiU  the  eleventh  of  June.    The  that  city:— "No  quarantine  regulatkMi 

diseaset)  of  the  pc:riod   we  are  contem-  hitherto  employed,  or  known  to  us,  have 

plating,  appear  to  furnish  evidence  of  a  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  efllectual  in  «- 

new  and  |>eculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  eluding  the  malignant  cholera  from  m 

They  were  generally  epiilemics.     Influ-  populous   town    or    village    upon  tha 

enza  Ixsgan  to  prevail  in  the  last  quarter  continent."    This  opinion,  having  beea 

of  18^31,  and  continued  into  the  npring  of  transmitted  to  Boston,  Philadelplua  and 

the  succec<iing  year.     In  many  places,  it  Albany,  received  the  concurrence  and  m^ 

was  unusually  malignant  and  destructive  ;  natures  of  the  public  medical  authoriticf 

and,  in  some,  the  physicians  found  it  at-  in  eacli  of  tlioee  cities,  and  of  most  odMf 

tended  with  an  unwonted  irritability  of  nhysicians  to  whom  they  were  sukmiftod. 

the  stomacli  and  bowels,  that  interdicted  Nevertheless,  on   the    general 


tlie  em[>loyment  of  antimonial  medicines,    touching  the  propagation  of  the  disease, 
which  were  indicated  by  the  affection  of    there  is  considerable  diflerenoe  of  opn- 


the  lungs.    Scarlatina  and  measles  were  ion  among  American  phvaicianaL 

rife  at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  suppose.  Tor  example,  that,  although  k 

spring ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least  may  arise  spontaneously,  it  may,  k^  at- 

curious  anomalies  of  the  season,  that,  in  cumulation,  acquire  the  properly  of  bemg 

many  places,  these  two  diseases  were  co-  transmitted  to  healthy  persons  and  plsca 

existent  as  distinct  and  remarkable  epi-  by  genuine  infection :  while  otheis,  and 

demies.    But  no  [ihenomenon  of  this  kind,  by  rar  the  largest  portion,  and  espcciaUy 

preceding  the  cholera,  was  so  interesting  those  who  have  had  the  beat  opuoittHliM 

and  portentous  to  medical  observers  as  for  practical  aoquuntance  witn  tbt  Mb- 

the  unseasonable  appearance  of  milder  ject,  find  a  more  satisfactory  exphuMtiM 

forms  of  bowel  complaints,  wliich  are  re-  of  the  &ct8  on  which  this  suppositai  ii 

carded  by  many  as  nearly  akin  to  that  founded,  either  in  the  common  eipuwic 

formidable  disease.     Sporadic  cases  of  of  the  parties  to  local  or  exciting  cauMi 

cholera  morbus  and  dysentery  were  re-  of  the  disease,  or  in  some  personal  apd- 

ported  from  various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  tude  to  become  aflfected  by  the  genenl 

m  the  course  of  the  winter  and  si)ring,  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  to 

and  some  very  severe  ones  occurred  in  whom  the  disease   is  supposed  to  hare 

Canada,  in  April   and   May,  along  with  l)een  communicated,      instances  of  thb 

the  universal  tendency  to  diurrlKra  which  aliogcd  contagion,  eoijecially  among  phy- 

therc  and  elsowhere  was  the  procuritor  siciuns,  nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  tb^ 

and  attendant  of  the  pestilence.     Tliese  sick,  have  been  mucli  less  frequent,  bow- 

facts   were    particularly   noticed    at    St.  ever,  in  this  countr}'  than  in  Engtand,  and 

John^s,  where  a   i)aiient  died  in  April,  some  other  jmuis  of  Europe ;    American 

from  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  which  cholera,in  this  |)articular,a8  in  some  ocbenL 

exhibited  the  same  charnctrrs  as  the  epi-  more  nearly  resembling  the  original  Amtic 

demic  that  ensued.    At  Montreal,  another  disease,  than  its  congener  in  Europe, 

death  was  reconled,  att(>nd('d   with   the  2.  The  Symptoms   and   tsstniial  Fk» 

same  symptoms,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  nomAtna  of  the  Disease  wert  the  mme  n 

May.     We  shall    attempt  to   generalize  JImerica  as  in  Great  Briiain,     We  rHw, 

the  most  important  facts  and  most  gene-  therefon*,   to  the   previous  pages  for  a 

rally -received  opinions  resix'cting  cholera  description  of  the  time  and  manner  sf  is 

in  America,  under  several  distinct  heads,  attacks,  the  succession  and  duratioa  rf 

which  will  comprehend  all  that  should  its  stages,  and  the  symptoms  cbaractm- 

l)e  ex|>ected  in  such  u  notice  us  we  have  ing  each.    The  resemblance  was  not,  is- 

pro{M>sed  to  give.  deed,  complete  at  all  places  and  tiflvi; 

1.  Epidemic  Cholera  teas  inriigenoits  in  but  we  have  not  remarked  any  diflei«K« 

Jltnerira.    The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  sufHciently  genera]  to  denote  a  geognpb- 

found  in  the  failun^  of  all  investigations,  ical   modification  of   the   disease.    TV 

instituted  in  places  where  it  has  prevailed,  same  is  true  of  the  structural  cbasfn 

to  trace  it  to  any  foreign  origin,  not  less  which  have  been  revealed  by  post  witrim 

tlmn  in  the  peculiarities  in  the  season,  and  examinations  in  England  and  America 

diseases  tliat  i>receded  it,  which  we  have  We  think,  however,  that  the  syuifauiP 

already  noticed.      The   opinion   of  the  of  asnhyxia  came  on  without  tiie  mHd 

medical  profession  on  this  (wint,  in  its  introcluctory  phenomena,  in  abrgfrp*- 

most  important  practical  bearing,  may  be  portion  of  cases  here  than  in  Great  *" '  - 
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3.  A  fo  ike  Pnximaie  Cau$e  or  Paihr  er.  He  had  already  disthiguisbed  himBelf 

wiagital   IncepHon   of    ChoUra^    tumilar  by  preachiiig  to  the  poor  in  the  neigfabor- 

diYenttiea  of  opinion  prevail,  among  the  ing  villages,  when  he  yran  transferred  to 

eyaicjans  in  this  country,  to  those  we  the  institution,  established  by  Wesley  at 

ve  already  noticed  amonff  the  profession  Kingswood,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  educa- 

in  other  parts  of  the  world.    Some  sup-  tion  of  those  whose  superior  talents  and 

poae  the  unknown  poisonous  influence  to  zeal  rendered  it  desirable  to  remove  them 

make  its  first  morbid  impression  on  the  entirely  finom  business,  and  devote  them 

mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  ministerial  work.    On  his  first  ar- 

boweb;  others,  that  the  nervous  texture,  rival  at  Kingswood,  young  Clarke  was 

in  ijeneral,   or  the    ganglionic   system,  subjected  to  harsh  and  violent  treatment 

specially,  is  the  first  to  feel  its  baleful  on  the  part  of  the  master;  but  he  applied 

operatioD ;   others,  that  a  fiiilure  of  the  himself,  with  unbroken  resolution,  to  the 

active  powers  of  the  heart  and  blood-  acquisition  of  even  more  learning  than 

tmmIs  takes  the  lead  in  this  unmanase-  the  system  and  resources  of  the  seminary 

able  train  of  morbid  actions ;  others,  that  contemplate,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 

the  fluid  they  coptain,  becoming  decom-  that  profound  and  philosophical  acquaint- 

poaed  or  deteriorated,  occasions  all  the  ance  with  the  Hebrew  language,  for  which 

ibnnjdable  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and,  he  has  been  since  so  much  distinguished. 

iaady,  thera  are  those  who  believe  that  Wesley,  who  perceived  and  appreciated 

the  proximate  cause  of  cholera  asphyxia  all  the  excellence  of  the  young  student, 

conaistB  in  a  sunultaneous  modincation  soon  relieved  him  from  bis  unpleasant 

of  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions,  situation,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 

the  poison  acting  cither  directly  on  the  circuit  or  travelhng  preachers,  when  he 

properties  of  the  several  textures,  or  in-  was  but  just  eighteen.    As  a  preacher, 

oirectly    through    the    nervous    system.  Mr.  Clarke  was  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 

Wbich  of  these   speculations    has  the  cessful;  and  he  attract^  vast  numbers 

advaotaae,    citlicr    in    the    number   or  wherever  he  appeared.    Nor  did  he  es- 

jneapectwility  of  those  who  entertain  it,  cape  the  insults  and  violence,  with  which, 

we  are  unable  to  determine.  to  the  disgrace  of  that  country,  the  early 

Choroides.    (Sec  Eye.)  preachers  of  Methodism  were  tpo  ofleu 

CBRisTiAifs  OF  St.  John.    (See    iSSa-  treated    in  England.    "  In  most  places 

hiatu.)  where  he  was  stationed,"  says  a  writer  in 

Cbrtsolite.    (Sec  (Xmne.)  the  Imperial  Magazine,  "his  preaching 

Chetsopiiase.    (See  Quartz.)  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  Method- 

CiHB&iCA.    (See  JuUand,)  ism ;  and  no  other  man  has  ever  yet  a[>- 

CiaauB.    (See  Clouds.)  Iieared  among  its  numerous  preachers,  to 

CiviDAD.    (See  Ciudad.)  whoso  labors  it  is  so  much  mdebted  for 

C1.ARKE,  Adam,  an  eminent  preacher  the  respectability  it  has  acquired,  and  Uie 

of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  e^d  a  distin-  increase  of  its  congregations.    In  many 

suiahed  Oriental  scholar,  was  a  native  of  places,  the  chapels  have  been  so  thronged 

Ireland,  though  his  &ther  was  an  Eng-  with  hearers  at  an  early  hour,  when  he 

liahman  and  his  mother  a  Scotch  woman,  was  expected  to  preach,  tliat,  on  his  ar- 

The  place  of  his  nativity  was  near  the  rival,  all  access  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit 

city  of  Londonderry,  and  the  year  of  his  has  lieeu  rendered  impossible.    This  tide 

Inith,  1763L    His  early  tuition  was  lefl  in  of  popularity,  Vith  scarcely  any  intermis- 

tbe  hands  of  his  mother,  from  whose  early  sion,  nas  now  followed  him  about  forty 

inatructions  he  imbibed  a  spirit  of  piety  years ;  and  it  remains  unabated  to  the 

and  religion  which  marked  the  rest  o"f  jirescnt  day  ."—Notwithstanding  his  inces- 

hia  lUe.    His  first   classical  instructions  sant  avocations  as  a  Christian  minister, 

ware  received  from  his  father,  who,  al-  doctor  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  leam- 

tlKNiah  well  qualified  to  give  his  sons  a  ed  men  of  his  time   in  England.    But, 

aound  and  mature  education,  was  prevent-  even  while  prosecuting  his  profoundest 

ed  from  doing  k,pardy  in  consequence  of  literary  researches,  he  never  neglected  his 

hia  own  occupations  as  a  farmer,  and  \wn-  ministerial  duties.    By  rising  early,  and 

ly  becanae  his  circumstances  obliged  him  taking  late  rest,  avoiding  all  visits  of  cer- 

totnin  them  for  trade,  rather  than  for  any  emony  and  pleasure,  and  practising  the 

of  the  learned  professions.  Young  Clarke  strictest  temperance  in  his  diet,  he  made 

wai^  therefore,  placed  under  tlie  careof  a  all  his  houre  not  occupied  with  thoae  du- 

finan  manufkcturer,  but  soon  afler  separat-  ties,  houra  of  study  and  acquisition.    Hia 

•d  from  him,  and,  under  the  direction  of  principal  works  are  the  Bibliographical 

Woriey,  entered  upon  the  ofiice  of  preach-  Dictionary  (6  vols.,  180S^]B04) ;  the  Bib- 
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liogFwhical    M iscelUny,    intended  as  a  made  no  secret  of  his  busineaB,  he  net 

Bupplenient  to  the  Bibliographical  Die-  with  many  insults  from  persons  coaeaB- 

tionary  (2  vola,  1806) ;  and  particularly  ed  in  the  trade.    After  his  return,  be  W 

his  Holy  Bible,  with  a  Commentary  and  interviews  with  Bfr.  Pitt,  who  seened  to 

critical  Notes  (3  vols^  4to.,  1810),  which  approve  of  his  zeal,  but  who  did  nocap- 

has    been    often    republished.      Doctor  port  him  as  he  ought.      This  hosHe 

Clarke  died  in  August,  1832.    In  figure,  cause  found  many  advocates   in  Gvea 

he  was  tall  and  commanding.     His  voice  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  France ;  ad 

had  more   strength  than  melody.     His  Mr.  Clarkson,  to  influence thepnvy ooos- 

style  is  copious,  though  not  elegant,  and  cil  in  the  cause,  produced  before  them  i 

his  manner  was  impressive,  though  not  box  fiill  of  various  articlea,  the  prodoec 

animated.    As  a  preacher,  he  aimed  to  of  Africa,  to  prove  that  that  countiy  m 

convince  rather  tlian  to  excite ;  and  as  an  capable  of  tumishing  oliyects  of  eiaih 

author,  to  edify  rather  than  to  delight  merce  of  an  innocent  and  Tahnhle  at- 

As  a  commentator,  he  displays  great  eni-  ture.    In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Clvkaa 

dition,  and,  though  fanciful,  is  highly  in-  published,  with  a  view  to    fbrwanl  )m 

structive.     On  account  of  his  biblical  great  design.  Letters  on  the  Sbve-lVade, 

learning  and  scientific  acquirements,  he  andtheStateof  the  Nations  in  those  PMb 

ebtained  a  diploma  of  LL.  D.,  and  bono-  of  Africa  contiguous  to  Fort  LouiB  aid 

rary  degrees  from  various  scientific  so-  Goree  (1791),  and  Three  Letten  to  ife 

eieties.  Planters  and  Slave  Merchants  (1807).    M 

Clarke,    Duke    of    Feltre.     (See-  one  time,  Mr.  Clarkson    haa   aaaniae 

Fdtre.)  hopes  of  procuring  an  abolition  mnch  be- 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  the  fore  he  attained  it,  as  the  minister  appwr- 
jear  1761,  and  had  his  education  at  Cam-  ed  favorable,  and  the  friends  of  the  shBi- 
brid^  fat  Sl  John's  college),  where  he  tion  were  much  increased ;  but  the  oppo- 
obtamea  several  prizes.     When,  a  prize  site  party,  on  a  motion,  in  the  boose  of 
Was  proposed  for  the  best  essay  on  the  commons,  that  an  abolition  of  the  ibre- 
question  **  Is  it  just  to  make  men  slaves  trade  was  necessary,  had  the  addnai  to    / 
against  their  will  ?**  Mr.  Clarkson  com-  get  Mr.  Dundas  to  introduce  the  woni 
posed  one  in  Latin,  and  obtained  the  first  gradual  into    the    motion,  and  by  ihK 
prize  for  the  year  1785.    His  first  publi-  means,  for  a  time,  defeated  the  roeaiuR. 
cation  was  a  translation  of  this  under  the  At  last  the  government  came   into  (bf 
title  of  an  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Com-  hands  of  Mr.  Fox  and  other  real  friendi 
merce  of  the  Human  Species,  particulurly  of  the  abolition ;  and  the  acts  of  parfia- 
the  African  (1786).    This  was,  perhaps,  ment  for  that  great  purpose  potted  wrj 
the  first  effectual  step  taken  towards  the  the    most  triumphant    majorities.     Mr. 
suppression   of  the  African   slave-trade.  Ciarksoii^s  labors  in  this  good  work  bein^* 
It  seems  to  have  stimulated  him  to  those  now  finished,  he  had  leisure  for  liteian 
unparalleled   exertions  which   so   mate-  pursuits  ;  and,  in   1807,   he   publishfd  a 
rially  contributed  to  that  ^at  triumph  Portraiture  of^  Quakerism,  in  which  bf 
of  humanity,  the  act  of  abolition.    Warm-  describes  that   respectable   and   flncohr 
ed  by  his  own  work,  joined  to  the  writings  people  in  their  true  colors,  neither  sup- 
of  Benezet,  and  to  the  infbnnation  he  oth-  porting  their  errors  nor  reflecting  on  tb^r 
erwise  attained,  he  became  a  perfect  cnthu-  peculiarities.    He  has  also  published  Me 
siast  on  this  subject     He  gave  up  his  moirs  of  the  public  and  private  1  j^  ri 
professional  pursuits,    although    he  had  John  Penn.    In  1808,  he   puMished,  i: 
already  been  admitted  into  deacon's  or-  two  volumes,  octavo,  the  Historr  of  tbf 
dere  in  the  church,  and  resolved  to  devote  Abolition   of  the  Slave-Trade.    \\nK«* 
his  whole  time  to  this  great  object.     He  tlie  Quakers  he  found  the  greatest  dm- 
therefore   first    connected    himself  with  si  tion  to  second  his  zeal ;  and  man  v  of  OU 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce  and  other  members  of  sect  have  emancipated  their  siav^  inn- 
parliament  known  for  their  philanthropy,  rious  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  in  1787,  formed  a  small  society  to  ef-        Coach-Whip  Snake.     (See  Serpeii- 
feet  the  abolition  of  the  cx>m merce  in  Afri-        Cold.    (See  FYfezing,  and   TVascv- 
can  slaves.    The  next  year,  he  published  a  ture,) 

vrork  On  the  Impel  icy  ofthe  African  Slave-        Collared  Snake.     (See  ^SWwnl) 
Trade,  and,  in  178!),  another  work  On        Colombo,   American.     (See    />wfrt 

the  comparative  Eflicacy  of  the  Regula-  Caroliniensis,) 
tion  or  Abolition  as  anplied  to  ilie  African        Colophonite.    (See  (kmei.) 
Slave-Trade.      He  tJien   visited   Bristol,        Colosvar.    (See  C^auMenhmi) 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where,  as  he        Complexioh.     The  human  f^  ttt 
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die  time  of  Mal|Mghi,  was  supposed  to  good,  and  there  was  no  assignable  cause 
Gooaist  only  of  two  parts— the  cuticle,  for  the  alteration  in  his  food  or  mode  of 
eiMdennisor  scarf-skin,  and  the  cutis  or  life.    At  first,  white  specks  made  their 
veal  akin ;  but  that  anatomist,  about  the  appearance  on  his  neck  and  breast,  which 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dis-  soon  increased  in  number  and  size ;  from 
eovered  between  these  a  cellular  texture,  the  upper  part  of  his  neck  down  to  his 
soft  and  gelatinous,  to  which  the  names  knees,  he  was  completely  dappled ;  his 
<i€  rdemneoaum  wad  carpus  rttictdare  heiYe  hair  was  also  changed,  but  not  to  the 
been  given.    He  demonstrated  the  exist-  same  degree,  since,  though  some  parts  of 
ence  of  this  membrane,  at  first  in  the  it  wore  white,  in  general  it  retained  the 
lODjfue,  and  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  black  color  and  crispature  of  the  negro. 
haxm  and  feet;  but,  by  his  subsequent  The  color  of  those  parts  of  his  body 
labon,  and  also  by  those  of  Ruysch  and  which  had  undergone  the  change  was  of 
other  anatomists,  it  has  been  proved  to  a  more  livid  white  than  is  found  among 
exist,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  in  the  fairest  Europeans ;  nor  did  the  flesh 
•11  parts  of  the  human  body.    Malpighi,  and  blood  appear  th  rough  these  parts  of 
OD  the  discovery  of  this  membrane,  oner-  his  skin  so  clear  and  lively  as  through  the 
ed  a  conjecture  respecting  the  cause  of  skin  of  white  people.    He  was  not  liable 
the  color  of  negroes.    He  supposed  that  to  be  tanned. — PhUoiopkical  TranioeUonM 
this  membrane  contained  a  juice  or  fluid  (vol.  xix,  p.  781).    (For  the  classification 
of  a  black  color,  fiPom  which  their  black-  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  complex- 
nesi  arose.      The  actual  existence    of  ion,  seethe  article  .Miom.) — ^The  nature  and 
e  black  pigment  has  been  since  ascertain-  color  of  the  hair  seem  closely  connected 
edy  but  nas  never  been  })rocurcd  in  suffi-  with  the  complexion.    In  proportion  to 
eioDt  ouantit}^  to  admit  of  minute  and  an-  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  the  fairness 
a^tical  examination.    The  nit  mucosum  of  the  complexion,  the  hair  is  soft,  fine, 
if  of  very  diflferent  colors  in  diflerent  na-  and  of  a  white  color :    this  observation 
tkMis ;  and  the  diflc;rence  of  its  color  so  holds  good,  not  only  in  the  great  varieties 
oompletely  agrees  with  the  diflereuce  of  of  the  human  race,  but  also  in  the  Albi- 
their  complexions,  that  there  can  be  no  nos.    Next  to  them,  in  fairness  of  com- 
doubt  that  it  is  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the  plexion,  is  the  Gothic  race,  the  ndila 
principal,  seat  of  the  color  of  the  human  cotfue    of  whom  were  a  die^inguishing 
complexion.      Its    thickness    varies    in  characteristic,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
diflerent   parts  of  the    body ;    and    the  Romans.    The  Cehic  tribes  are  not  so 
d^pth  of  its  color,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  fiiir  as  the  Gothic,  and  their  hair  is  darker 
pioportion  to  its  thickness.    The  black  and  more  inclined  to  curl ;  so  that  the 
eolorof  the  negroes  is  destroyed  by  sev-  observation  which  Tacitus  makes  respect- 
eral  causes ;   indeed,  whatever  destroys  ing  the  Silures  still  applies  to  them — Co- 
the  rde  moconan  destroys  it,  as  wound^  lorati  vuUus,  torti  crines.      But,  though 
bums,  &C. ;   and,  as  this  membrane  is  the  color  of  the  hair  is  evidently  connect- 
never  reproduced,  the  scar  remains  white  ed  with  the  complexion,  yet  its  tendency 
ever  afterwards.    Hawkins  (in  his  Travels  to  curl  does  not  appear  to  be  so.    The 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  120)  men-  brown-complexioned  Celts  have  curled 
tioDS  that  the  land-cloud  of  Afirica,  called,  hair ;  the  Mongolian  and  American  vari- 
fajr  the  Portuguese,  ferrino,  changes  the  ctics,  of  a  much  darker  complexion,  have 
bUck  color  of  the  negroes  into  a  dusky  hair  ofadsu-ker  color,  but  long  and  strai^^hL 
gray ;  according  to  some  other  authors,  die  Among  that  portion  of  the  Malay  vanety 
change  is  into  a  red  copper  color.  At  Dar-  which  inhabits  the  South  sea  islands,  soft 
Ihr,  a  species  of  leprosy  prevails  among  and  curled  hair  is  frecjuently  met  vrith. 
the  natives,  which  they  call  bomu^  and  The  rx)lor  of  the  eye  is  also  connected 
trfaich  gives  tliem  the  appearance  of  being  with  the  complexion.    In  the  Afiricans, 
piebald,  changing  to  a  white  color  parts  professor  Sommering  remarks  that  the 
both  of  their  Skin  and  their  hair.    There  tunica  adnata^  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  not 
ere.  also,  several  instances  of  the  color  of  so    rcsplendendy  white  as  in  Europe- 
negroes  being  either  entirely  or  partially  ans,  but    rather  of  a  yellowish-brown, 
changed,  from  the  operation  of  causes  something  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the 
which  cannot  be  detected  or  explained,  jaundice..  The  iris,  in  the  nenoes  in  gen- 
A  boy,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  black  end,  is  of  a  very  dark  color ;  nut,  accord- 
perentB,  continued  of  liis  native  color  till  ing  to  Pigafetta,  the  iris  in  the  Congo  ne- 
he  waa  fliree  years  old :  at  tliat  period,  a  gro  is  frequently  of  a  bluish  tinge ;  and  it  m 
ebuMe  of  color  becan  to  take    place,  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  this 
though  the  hedtth  of  the  boy  conunued  author,  these  negroes  have  not  the  thick 
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lips  of  the  NubianR.    The  Gothic  tribes  TVtmsadiom  (voL  i,  p.  45^ — The  fcwr- 

are  not  more  distinfpiished  by  their  fair  ally-received  opinion,  coDceminf  iIk  w 

complexion  tlian  by  their  blue  eve8  (ctfeni-  rieties  of  complexion,  which  arv  famd 

lei  ocu/i),  %vhile  the  iris  of  the  darker  col-  in  the  diflferent  races  of  man  throufbooc 

ored  F*inn,  according  to  I  JnnieiiH,  i»  brown,  the  fflobe,  is,  that  they  are  caused  eoiavh 

and  that  of  the  still  darker  Laplander,  by  the  influence  of  climate.     Rfwpfrtac 

black.    The  color  of  the  eyen  also  fol-  the  primar>'  color  of  man,  the  suppunm 

lows,  in  a  great  degree,  in  its  changes,  tlie  of  this  opinion  are   not   agrraed.     Tbr 

variations  produced  by  age  in  the  cum-  opinion  tliat  climate  alone  will  arroiai 

plcxion.      nluinenhach   inti:»rin8  us  that  for  the  various  coniplrxioiis  of  manfcmJ 

newly-born  children,  in  Gernmny,  have,  is  ver}'  plausible,  and  siipfN^ed  bv  iIk 

generally,  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  Imth  well-known  facts,  tliat  in  Luropeihenia- 

of  which  become  gradually  of  a  darker  plexion  grows  darker  as  the  chmaip  h^ 

hue,  as  the  com[>lexion  of  the  individual  comes  ifi'armer ;  tliat  the  complexinn  oi' 

grows  darker;  and  Ligon,  in  his  Tnic  the   French  is  darker  tliau  tliat  of  ibr 

and  Exact  History*  of  Barbadocs  (p.  5*2),  Gt>nnans,  while  the  natives  of  the  suuti 

nys  that  the  children  of  tiio  negroes  of  France  and  Gtmiany  are  darker  this 

there,  when  they  are  bom,  **  have  the  those  of  the  north ;  that  the  Italians  sBil 

sight  of  their  eyes  of  a  bluish  color,  not  8|>aiiianls  are  darker  than  the  FrmrL 

unlike  the  eyes  of  a  young  kitten ;  but,  as  and  tlit>  natives  of  tlie  south  of  Italy  uki 

they  grow  older,  they  U^comc  black.^  ^lie  S|iain  darker  than  those  in  the  north.  Tbr 

most  singular  race  of  men,  in  point  of  complexion,  also,  of  the  fieople  of  Aftva 

complexion,  arc  the  Albinos.    (See  JUbi-  and  the  Hast  Indies  is  brought  foniwU 

not.)    A  middle  complexion  is  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  and    fivo 

where  children  are  \wm  from  parents  of  these,  and  similar  &cta,  the  broad  aad 

different  races.     If  the  offspring  of  the  general   conclusion    is  drawn*  thai  tbr 

darkest  African  and  the  fairest  Eurojiean  complexion  varies  in  darkneM  as  the  heat 

intermarry    successively    with    Kuro|)e-  of  the  climate  increases ;  and  that,  thrrr- 

ans,  in  the  fourth  generation  tliey  become  fore,  climate  alone  lias  produced  thif  v»- 

white :  when  the  circumstances  are  re-  rietv.    Hut  it  can  be  shown  that  the  n- 

versed,  tlic  result  is  reverHe<l  also.     Along  ceptioiis  to  this  general  rule  are  venr  do- 

with  the  successive  changes  of  complex-  meruiis ;  that  peo|>le  of  dark  coroplrxiocto 

ion  is  also  produced  a  change  in  the  na-  aiv  found  in  the  coldf*st  climates,  pec-r-'^ 

ture  and  color  of  the  hair ;   though,  in  of  fair  complexions  in    warm   cliniait «. 

some  iiistniicps,  the  W(x>lly  hnir  rumuinfl  p<M>|)l««  cif  the  saiiM*  complt^xinn  thntu.-r.- 

when  the  eoinpiexioii  Iiil**  Intouh*  nearly  out  a  gn'ut  diversity  nt'  oliiiiatc.  anii  r»-^ 

ixs  fair  ns  tliatof  l>n)wn  [N^opli*  in  Kuro|N*.  d i fieri ii^iiiateriully  in  ruinpU'XMni  mii^A  g 

It  does  not,  however,  nlwuvs  liiippen  thnt  the  same  iN'o|ile.     I.  in  tlie  ciiMr!4  r..- 

tlie   otlspriiu;    is   the   intermediate  color  mates  of  Kuni|M\  Asia  ami  Ainrmra.  «« 

Ix'twefii  that  of  ih«»  n's|X'eiive  nirrs  to  tinii    niees   of  n   ver\'  dark   ctkfiipU*\i  c 

which  the  father  and  mother  helon:; ;  it  The  I^ipiander>*  have  ^llo^t«  blark,  t^ar«r 

sotiietirnes    reseiiiMes   one   fKin'nt   only,  hair ;  their  skins  are  swarthy,  and  tin  ir - 

while,  jNThaps,  in   the   wtoikI  or  third  ch-s  oftheir  e\«^  an*hlaek.     Arri^nlmc  t 

generation,  tlie  color  of  the  other  |MinMit  Cnint/,    the    <ireenlandi-p*    ha%r    miia-. 

inukt^   its   apfN'aranee.     Whitt*.  On   the  hiark   exes;  their  ImhIv    i>  dnrk-CTa>   i 

Kegnlar  (inuiation  of  Man,  mentions  a  o\er  :  their  fare  lin>wn  or  i*Ii\e  :  ai.<i  ^i 'ir 

iieirress  \%ho  hail  twins  by   an   lln^lish-  hair    r«tal    blaek. — rruit/*<«     iiisi.^y 

man:  ime  wa**  jHTterily  hlaek  :  its   liair  (inniland  (i,  rW). — 'i"ln nipU-x:*';.     • 

was  ^h«)lt,  W(H)lly  and  rnrleil :  the  other  tht>  Sanioi<h-s.  and   the  oiht-r  inU'v  «' 

was  while,  with  hair  res«'inl>lin;;  that  of  inhaliit   the   ininh    of    A^uu    axiil   •'!*  'J-- 

an  Kuro|M'aii.  And  Parsons,  in  thi*  TliiltH  Ks(]ninian\,  io  \er>  nniilar  !•»  that  r;  ::■* 

sopliieal   Tnui*>artif»ns,  t'ives  an   arrnnnt  Ijiplanders   and    Gnvidaiiilt  r>»       II   ' 

of  a  hlaek  man  who  inarrieii  an   I'.iiL'lish  UildiV  nliscrvatinns  on  thf  SiMjtli   \f-.-r 

woman:  the  child,  the  otrsprini;  ot' this  can    Indian'^   ilhiMnite    ni»d   rcairim'    :'" 

inarriaL'e,    was   qniti-   Mark.     The   sinne  s:une  tiiet.     If  rliniate  rtiiilt'n<«l  *h*- •-••' 

author  pves  iumthfT  instanrr,  still  inon*  [ilcxion  of  sneh  of  ther*i>  |iidiaii!»  &•  .  \r 

n'lnarkahle  :  a  hlark,  in  <ini\'>  inn,  mar-  under  the  i4»md  /on«-,  m  th«   warm  -•*• 

ried   a  white   wi>inaii,   who   Imn*  him    a  shelit>ri*d  vaUi-\s,  of  a  ihirk  hue,  n  •  ur'r 

ilaHfrlitt  r  nM'nihlini;  tin*  nii»iher  in  Ira-  also,  to  n*n(hT,  itr  pres«T^i   fa:r,  tit*- •••rr 

tun'K,  and   as  fair  in  all  ns|NTiM,  except  pl«-xioii  of  Hui*h  as  inhabit  th**  m^'UMit* 

tliat  the    rikdit    huttoek   and   thi^Hi   were  oiis  fuirt  of  that  roniitry  ;  tor.  rvnuuii.  ts 

as  black  as  th«!   faiher*s.— /'Ai^ofo/>Atra/  point  of  cUmate,  tlierv'inust  be  m  ni^ft 
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loe  between  the  heat  of  the  velleye  itaots  of  which,  with  the  exoeptioD  of  th« 
the  mouDtaiDS  in  South  America  Eaquimauz,  ezhitMt  the  copper-colored 
e  Ja  hetween  the  temperature  of  ekin,  and  the  long  and  straight  black  hair, 
n  and  northern  Europe ;  and  yet  New  Holland  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
iior  expressly  assures  us,  *^  tliat  the  nature,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale : 
I  of  the  torria  zone,  who  inhabit  the  over  the  whole  of  the  island,  even  in  the 
evated  phiins  of  the  Cordillera  of  very  cold  climate  of  the  southcorn  parts, 
les,  and  those  who,  under  the  forty-  the  comf^xion  of  its  inhabitants  is  of  a 
greeofsouth  latitude,  live  by  fishiiiff  deep  black,  and  their  hair  is  curled  like 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  of  that  of  negroes.  4.  Different  complex- 
I,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  ions  are  found  under  the  same  physical 
)  who,  under  a  burning  climate,  cul-  latitude,  and  among  the  same  people.  11- 
nnanas  in  the  narrowest  and  deep-  lustrations  and  proofs  of  this  have  al- 
eysof  the  equinoctial  region. — Po-  ready  been  given.  The  physical  lioitude 
JSifCQf  on  Uie  Kingdom  of  J^Tew  in  which  the  Norwegians,  the  IcelandevSi 
i  14,  &c.)^ — He  ados,  indeed,  that  the  Finns  and  the  Laplanders  live,  scarce- 
lians  of  the  mountains  are  elotlied,  ly  differs ;  and  yet  their  complexions^  and 
never  could  observe  that  those  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  are  wide* 
fhieh  were  covered  were  less  dark  ly  diflferenL  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
see  which  were  exposed  to  theair«  color  and  features  among  the  Morlachi, 
ihalMtanta,  also,  of  Terra  del  Fue-  who  inhabit  Dalmatia.  The  inhabitants 
s  of  the  cokiest  climates  in  the  of  Kotar,  and  of  the  plains  of  Seigu,  and 
have  dark  complexions  and  hair.  Knin,  have  fair  blue  eyes,  broad  face,  and 
*  compIexM>ned  races  are  found  in  flat  nose.  Hiose  of  Duare  and  Vergoraz, 
nates.  UUoa  informs  us  that  the  on  the  contrary,  have  daik-cok>red  hair ; 
'  Guayaquil  is  grater  than  at  Car-  their  face  is  long,  their  complexion  tawn^, 
t  \  and,  by  experiment,  he  ascer-  and  tlieir  stature  tall — Fortis's  TVovett  m 
the  heat  of  the  latter  place  to  be  Dalmatia  (p.  51). — ^M.  Sanchez,  whotrav- 
-  than  the  heat  of  the  hottest  day  at  cUckI  among  the  Tartars  in  the  southern 
and  yet,  in  Guavaquil,  ^  notwith-  provinces  of  Russia,  describes  a  nation, 
ig  the  heat  of  the  climate,  its  na-  called  the  Kabendedski,  as  having  counte- 
«  not  tawnv :"  indeed,  they  are  ^  so  nances  as  white  and  fresh  as  an^  in  Europei 
oiored,  and  so  finely-featured,  as  with  large  black  eyes^^mellie's  P^tfoso- 
to  be  styled  the  handsomest,  both  oAyo/'Aafiira/llwory(ii,p.l67).--The  in- 
province  of  Quito,  and  even  in  all  nabitants  in  the  neignborfiood  of  the  cape 
— ITUoa  (i,  171 ). — **  In  the  forests  of  of  Good  Hope  differ  in  their  complexjons 
I,  especially  near  the  sources  of  the  much  more  than  in  the  nature  or  the  di- 
0,  are  several  tribes  of  a  whitish  mate  under  which  they  respectively  live, 
sxion, — the  Guiacas,  the  Guagaribs,  The  Caffires  are  black ;  the  Bushwanas 
ifiues,— of  whom  several  robust  in-  of  a  bronze  color;  and  the  Hottentola  a 
in,  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the  light  brown,  or  brownish-yellow.  In  the 
ieal  malady  which  characterizes  ismnd  of  Madagascar  there  are  three 
a,  have  the  appearance  of  true  races,  distinctly  marked.  The  first  are 
OS.  Yet  these  tribes  have  never  black,  witli  frizzled  hair,  supposed  to  be 
d  with  Europeans,  and  are  sur-  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
m1  with  other  tribes  of  a  dark-  second  race  inhabit  the  interior  prov- 
hne."  The  inhabitants  of  Boroa,  inces :  thev  are  tawny,  and  have  long 
I  in  the  heart  of  Araucania,  are  hair,  like  the  Malays.  The  third  race  re- 
■nd,  in  their  features  and  complex-  side  near  Fort  Daupliris,  and  on  the  west 
ly  like  EuropeaiiiB.  Even  in  Af*  coast:  they  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
irkness  of  complexion  does  not  in-  firom  some  shipwrecked  Arabs,  and  re- 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  all  tain  a  resemblance  to  that  nation. — Son- 
sea:  the  existence  of  comparative-  nerat's  Voyages  to  the  Ead  htdUi  and 
mees  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is  China  (translated  firom  the  French,  iii.  p. 
1  bf  £bn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  trav-  30). — People  with  the  negro  complexion 
f  the  tenth  century,  and  hss  been  and  features  are  also  found  in  the  mterior 
ned  1^  subsequent  trevellera.  3.  of  the  Philippine  islands ;  and  in  Java, 
ime  complexion  is  found  over  im-  the  Hindoo  and  Malay  character  may  be 
trwiB  of  country,  comprehending  clnu-ly  traced  in  the  complexion  and  fea- 
lible  varieties  of  climate.  The  most  tures  of  the  two  classes  o^  inhabitants 
g  and  decisive  instance  of  this  is  on  which  are  found  in  thai  idand.  In  asve- 
Mioaiit  of  America ;  all  the  inbab-  nloftbeMolueoasisaraceof  men  who 
37* 
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•le  blacker  than  the  rest,  with  woolly  of  the  Moors,  according  to 

hair,  iDhabitinethe  ioterior  hilly  parts  of  the    finest  complexions  of  any 

the  country.    The  shores  of  these  islands  whatsoever ;  and  the  testimony  of  PioiNi 

are  peopled  by  another  nation,  whose  in-  is  directly  to   the  same  efiect:— ^Thr 

dividuals  are  swarthy,  with  curled  long  Moore  are  not  naturally  Mack,  bat  at 

hair.     In  the  interior  hilly  parts  of  For-  bom  fair,  and  when  not  exposed  to  ik 

moea,  the  inhabitants  are  brown,  frizzle-  heat  of  the  sun,  renoain  fiur  dnriwr  tUr 

haired,  and  broad-fiiced,  while  the  Chi-  lives. — iS%iii9(p.904);  andPoiret'sriy^ 

nese   occupy  the  shores.     Forster   ob-  en  Barbarie  (i,  31).— 2.    Individodbk^ 

serves  that  there  are  two  great  varieties  longing  to  the  Caucasian  Tariety,  thsl  is- 

of  people  in  the  South  seas ;  the  one  habit  warm  countries,  preserve  their  ■- 

more  fair,  the  other  blacker,  with  their  tive  fairness  of  complexion  if  Ifaey  mt 

hair  just  beginning  to    be  woolly  and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tftie  dh 

crisp.    The  first  race  inhabits  Otaheite  mate;  while  there  is  a  unilbrmblKk  erf* 

and  the  Society  isles,  the  Marquesas,  the  or  over  all  the  parts  of  a  negio^  bodj. 

Friendly  isles,  Easter  island,  and  New  The    hue  which   Europeans  mmamt  m 

Zealand;  the  second  race  peoples  New  the  same,  though  the  tinge  may  be  fitll- 

Caledonia,  Tanna,  and  the  New  Hebri-  er  or  darker,  whether  they  settle  in  Afifieif 

des,  especially  Mallicolo.    If  we  exam-  the  East  Indies,  or  South  America.  TV; 

ine  the  relative  situation  and  latitudes  do  not  become,  like  the  natives  of  tbsK 

of  these  islands  on  a  map,  we  shall  be  countries,  black,  olive-colored,  orcop|MF 

convinced,  not  only  that  darker  complex-  colored :    their  complexion   meiely  i«- 

ioned  people  are  found  where  the  climate  sembles  that  of  a  tanned  person  ia  ifeii 

is  comparatively  colder,  but  that  the  same  country,  only  of  a  darker  tinge.    Tht  m- 

complexion  is  found  under  very  difiTer-  groesthat  are  settled  in  tbeWeit  late 

ent  latitudes.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  or  America,  do  not  assume  the  coppir 

that  a  burning  climate  will  render  the  colorof  the  Indians,  even  though  a  niiUff 

complexion   very  dark,  and  that  a  cli-  climate  may  have  some  efififct  oa  the 

mate  of  less  extreme  heat  will  bronze  the  darkness   of  their   complexions.     TV 

complexion  of  the  fairest  European  ;  but  children  of  Europeans,  of  ocgroea,  ad 

there  are  some  material  points,  in  which  of  Indians,  are  all  oom,  in  America,  of  tfe 

the  dark  complexion  of  the  Caucasian,  or  same  reddish  hue;  but,  in  a  few  dm 

naturally  fair-skinned  variety  of  mankind,  those  of  the  negro  befin  to  assumed 

caused  by  climate,  differs  from  the  dark  black  complexion  of  their  parentSi  tkor 

complexion  of  all  the  other  varieties  of  of  the    Indian  the  copper  complfxioB. 

the  human  race.     1.  The  oflfepring  of  the  while  those  of  the  European  either  coc- 

C^aiicasian  variety  is  lx)m  fair ;  the  off-  tinue  fair,  if  kept  from  the  influence  o*' 

spring  of  the  other  varieties  is  bom  of  the  the  sun,  or  l>ecome  tanned;    not  Utfk 

n*H|H»ciive  complexion   of  their  |)arents.  like  the  negro,  or  copper-colored  like  ibf 

I'lUvn  intonns  us  that  the  children  bom  Indian,  if  ex])osed  to  it8  influence,     Eu- 

in  Cauaya(]uil  of  Spanish  parents  are  very  ropeans  who  settle  in  Canada,  or  in  ibf 

fuir.-r//<Ki(i,  171).— The  same  is  the  case  northern   parts  of  America,   where  lb 

in  the  \Vtv«t  Indite     Lon^,  in  his  History  chmate  resembles  that   of   their  nativv 

of  Jamaica,  exnn^y  affirms,  ^  that  the  country,  do  not  assume  the  compieuoB 

chiKlnMi  lN)ni  in  Knf::land  have  not,  in  of  the  Indians,  hut  continue  fair  like  their 

p'nt*nil,  lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins  ancestors.     The  same  observatioD  aa 

than  the  otVs()rin^  of  white  parents  in  Ja-  be  made  respecting  the  Russians,  wboiF 

inaien.*'     But  it  nmy  be  urired,  that  this  is  settlwl  amonff  the  Mongolian  variety,  ie 

not  the  case  with  ros|XH*t  to  the  other  na-  those  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  in'.Uii 

lioMn  of  the  ("auciLsian  variety,  who  have  the  climate  of  which  resemble* the  mkUk 

lietMi  settled  in  wann  cHniates  from  time  or  northern  parts  of  European  Ruaii- 

innneniorinl,  and  that  the  question  ought  Indeed,  the  wide  extent  of  countr)*  ofw 

to  Ih'  deeidtM  by  the  Moors,  Arabians,  &c.  which  the  Mongolian  variety   is  spend. 

Their  childri'ii,  however,  are  also  bom  including  the  extreme  cold  "of  Lapbai 

fair-complexioned,  as  fair  as  the  children  and  the  north  of  Asia,  the  mild  tempm- 

of  FiUnmeans,who  live  under  a  cold  cli-  ture  of  the  middle  parts  of  that  contineat. 

mate.     Russell  informs  us  that  the  inhab-  and  the  warmth  of  the  southern  parts  oi 

itants  of  the  country  round  Aleppo  are  China,  is,  in  itselfj  a  proof  that  dark  cmih 

iiaturnlly  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  that  f>lexion  does  not  arise  either  from  the  io- 

women  of  condition,  with  proper  care,  fluence  of  heat  or   cold. — Lastly,  iidi- 

iworve  their  fair  complexion  to  the  last,  cal  varieties  of  complexion   are  alwt}^ 

^tuMell*s  jileppo  (if  1^). — The  children  accompanied  with  radical   varieiMt  of 


APPENDIX.    (GOBfPLEXION— CRUCIFIXION.) 

I.      We  do  not  find    the  olive  Cooicassie.    (See  CSmunazee,) 

»f  the  Monsolian  variety  with  the  Coppsrhead.    (See  Serpent) 

I  of  the  Mala;^ ;   nor  the  brown  Copyhold.    (See  Tmure,^ 

f  the  Malay  with  the  features  of  .     Corporations.    (See  Qudds.) 

ngolian ;  nor'the  black  Am  of  the  Correa  da  Serra.    To  what  m  said 

Ian  vanetY,  or  the  red  color  of  the  in  the  body  of  the  work  we  add,  ^hat  this 

An,  united  with  any  set  of  features  statesman  was  Portuguese  minister  to  the 

se  which  characterize  their  respec-  U.  States  fit>m  1816  to  1819,  when  he 

'ifllies.    It,  however,  by  no  means  was  nominated  member  of  the  financial 

that  the  hypothesis  of  different  council.    He  returned  to  Lisbon  by  the 

having   been   originally   formed,  way  of  London  and  Paris,  and  in  1823 

e  adopted,  because  climaie  is  not  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  cones.    His 

te  to  the  production  of  the  radical  death  took  place  the  same  year.    Correa 

8  of  coniplezion  which  are  found  da  Serra  was  the  author  of  many  papers 

mankind.    Man,  as  well  as  ani-  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 

las  a  propensity  to  form  natural  of  London,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

&  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society,  in  the 

>^  Louts  Henry  Joseph  de  Bour-  Archives  liUhmres  at  VEwopty  and  the 

like  of  Bourbon  and   prince  of  Annalts  du  Muahim  ePHiaUnre  naturdUf 

of  whom  we  have  given  an  ac-  in  Paris. 

nder  the  head  Qmdiy  put  an  end  Cosmic  Risino.      (See  Ortue  Cosmi- 

wn  life  at  his  ch&teau  of  St.  Leu,  cusA 

\  1830l    He  is  supposed  to  have  CoTTOif-TREE.    (See  PUmt-TSru.) 

tsd  this  act  while  laboring  under  Cotton- Wood.    (See  Pojpicar.) 

sment  produced  by  the  revolution  Cougar.    (See  Puma,) 

had  just  taken  place,    and    had  Cow-Bird.    (See  Oriole,) 

id  to  repair  to  Paris  to  take  the  Coxen.    (See  Cockawain,) 

the  new  government,  on  the  mom-  Crabbe,  Ceorae,  died  at  Trowbridge, 

m  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cham-  in  February,  183£ 

ipended  bjr  his  own  handkerchief.  Craven,  lady,  died  at  Naples,  in  1896u 

ve  to  add  here  an  account  of  his  Crichtonite.    (See  TOcmtum.) 

d  of  the  singular  suit  to  which  it  Cross  Stone.    (See  Hoarmi^ome*) 

00.  By  this  will,  vmtten  with  his  Crown  Imperial.  (See  FriJtiUana,) 
md,  and  dated  Aug.  30,  1829,  his  Crucifixion;  a  mode  of  inflicting 
fortune  passes  to  Uie  duke  d'Au-  capital  punishment,  by  affixing  criminab 
>n  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  to  a  wooden  cross.  This  was  a  frequent 
,  and  to  Mrs.  Dawes,  baroness  de  punishment  among  the  ancients,  andprac- 
res,  an  English  woman  with  whom  tised  by  most  of  the  nations  whose  history 

1.  The  legacies  to  this  lady,  in-  has  reached  our  knowledge :  it  is  now 
several  chateaux  and  seats,  were  chiefiy  confined  to  the  Mohaminedans. 
at  about  fifteen  millions  of  fHncs,  There  were  difiTerent  kinds  of  crosses, 
due  of  his  fortune  being  left  to  the  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  which  was 
Aumale.  This  will  was  disputed  by  in  general  use ;  such  as  that  most  familial 
ices  of  Rohan,  on  the  ground  that  to  us,  consisting  of  two  beams  at  right 
)ness  de  Feuch^res  had  used  im-  angles,  and  St.  Andrew's  cross.  It  is 
influence  over  the  prince ;  and  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  numerous 
Dtended  by  their  counsel  that  the  and  diversified  crosses  and  crucifixes  ex- 
lad  been  murdered  by  persons  in-  hibited  in  sculpture  and  painting  are  en- 
L  It  was  not  till  Feb.  22,  1882,  tirely  fictitious.  These  were  gradually 
I  judgment  of  the  court  was  finally  introduced,  as  the  cross  itself  became  an 
Deed  in  favor  of  the  duke  d'Aumale  object  of  superstitious  veneration,  and 
dame  Feuch^r^  when  the  devout  conceived  that  their 
EBLATiON.  (See  Freezing.)  salvation  was  promoted  by  constantly  in- 
itant  died  at  Paris,  December  8,  troducing  some  allusion  to  it.    Thus  it 

became   a    universal   emblem  of  piety 

iTAiiTiifOPLE,  Era  op.    (See  Ep-  among  them ;  and  crossing  the  legs  of  an 

effigy  on  a  tomb-stone  denoted  that  a 

lOTfpnoN.    (See  Pulmonary  Can-  Christian  was  interred  below.    On  con- 

«.)  demnation,  the  criminal,  hj  aggravated 

nun.    (See  Mmuutery.)  barbarity,  was  scourged  before  suflfering 

r.    (See  Jerhoa.)  death;  and  perhaps  this  part  of  his  pua- 

UEt.    (See  PofoNfiim.)  Mw^Dt  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  other. 
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The  scourge  was  formed  of  cords  armed  to  it  by  cords,  it  was  dengned  m  a 
with  bitii  of  lead  or  boDe  ;  or  it  consisted  cruel  punishmenu    The  criminal, 
of  simple  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  which  fixed  on  the  cross,  was  left  to  eip 
latter  were  called  scorpioru^  when  covered  anguish,  and  his  bodj  remained  a  pnr 
with  spines.     While  he  suffered,  he  was  to  the  birds  of  the  air.     His  deitliy  bow- 
bound  yo   a   column ;  and    that  where  ever,  was  not  immediate,  nor  sboukl  ii  be 
Christ  underwent  scourging,  was  still  ex-  so  in  general,  considering  thai  the  vinl 
tant  during  the  days  of  Sl  Jerome,  in  organs  may  escape  laceratioo.     We  lean 
the  fiflh  century.    This  being  the  com-  from  the  distinct  narrative  of  the  efao- 
mon    custom,  and  preceding    not   only  gelists,  that  conversations  could  be  carrieid 
crucifixion,    but  otiier  kinds    of  capital  on  among  those  who  suffered,  or  betwepo 
punishment,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  them  and  the  by-standere ;  and  Justin,  Umt 
Pilate  scoured  Christ  from  motives  of  historian,  relates,  that  Bomilcar,  a  Caitht- 
neater  seventy  towards  him.    The  crim-  ginian  leader,  having  been  crucified,  oo 
mal  was  compelled  to  carry  his  own  cross  an  accusation  of  treason  affninat  the  state, 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  he  bore  the  cruelty  of  his  eoiuitrymeo 
generally  at  some  distance  from  the  hab-  witli  distinguished  fortitude,  harangued 
itations  of  men.    This  is  still  the  custom  them  from  tiie  cross  as  from  a  tribanalf 
in  several  countries  with  respect  to  their  and  reproached  them  with  their  ingraii- 
capital  punishments ;  and  it  is  probable  tude,  before  he  expired.    There  are  iv- 
that  inflicting  these  within  the  walls  of  peated  instances  ofpersona  crudfied  haf- 
cities  was  loss  frequent  of  old  than  it  is  ing  perislied  more  from  huncer  than  fitMu 
now.     A  certain  gate  had    its   specific  the  severity   of  the  punishment.     The 
name  from  being  the  exit  of  criminals  on  Algerine  before  spoken  of  surrived  at 
the  way  to  punishmenL    It  was  not  the  least  two  days ;  St.  Andrew  lived  two  or 
whole  cross,  according  to  some,  which  three ;  and  the  martyrs  TimotbeuB  and 
was  borne  by  the  offender,  but  only  the  Maura  did  not  die  during  nine  days.    By 
transverse  beam,  or  patibulum,  because  the  Mohammedan  bws,   certain    ddin- 
they  suppose  the  upriirht  part  to  have  re-  auents  are  to  be  punished  with  cruei- 
raained  stationary  in  the  ground,  whereas  nxion,  and  killed  on  the  croaa  by  thruating 
the  other  was  movable.    The  criminal,  a  si>ear  through  their  bodies;  and  here 
having  reached  the  fatal  spot,  was  strip-  we  find  an  example  of  what  is  narrated 

Ced  nearly  naked,  and  affixed  to  the  cross  in  Scripture,  of  a  soldier  piercing  the  side 
y  an  iron  spike,  driven  through  each  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a  lance,  though  be 
hand  and  each  foot,  or  through  the  >vrists  was  dead.  Among  the  Jews,  we  miy 
and  ankles.  Authors  arc,  nevertheless,  conclude,  from  tlie  treatment  of  the  two 
greatly  divided  concerning  the  number  thieves  crucified  along  with  Christ,  thai 
and  position  of  the  nails  in  ancient  pun-  it  was  customary  to  break  tlie  legs  cf 
ishmcnts;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  criminals,  but  whether  as  a  coup  tie  eror^ 
that  in  the  most  simple  crucifixion,  where-  like  the  former,  and  resembling  som*' 
by  both  hands  were  nailed  above  the  modem  European  punishments,  is  n(^ 
criminal,  and  both  feet  below,  all  on  one  evident.  It  is  denied  by  Lipsius  to  have 
perpendicular  post  or  tree,  only  two  were  been  part  of  the  punishment  of^  cniri- 
used.  The  sounder  opinion,  and  that  fixion,  or  attached  to  it  in  particular ;  yrt 
which  coincides  with  modern  practice,  there  are  passages  in  Sen<»ca  and  Plln* 
bestows  a  nail  on  each  member.  That  from  which  we  might  rather  infer  that  the 
the  weight  of  the  body  might  be  the  bet-  reverse  was  the  case,  at  least  with  the  Ra- 
ter supported,  the  arms  and  legs  were  en-  mans.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  considerrd 
circletl  by  cords,  an  instance  of  which  an  effectual  means  of  hastening  death, 
occurs  in  a  crucifixion  at  Algiers,  which  We  know,  however,  that  there  was  a  pe- 
ls thus  described  hv  a  spectator : — "  The  culiar  pmiishment  of  this  description,  and 
criminal  was  naileti  to  a  ladder  by  iron  perhaps  a  ca))ital  one,  called  crurifmn- 
spikes  through  his  wrists  and  ankles,  in  a  ^um  by  the  ancient^  inflicted  on  Roman 
j)osture  resembling  St.  Andrew's  cross,  slaves  and  Christian  martyrs,  as  also  on 
and,  as  if  apprehensive  that  the  spikes  women  or  girls.  Augustus  ordered  tlK 
would  not  hold  from  failure  of  his  flesh,  legs  of  one  to  be  broken  who  had  eirwi 
the  executioners  had  bound  his  wrists  up  a  letter  for  a  bril)e ;  nnd  Anlm1anl^ 
and  ankles  with  small  cords  to  the  says,  "  Both  the  Apollinares,  father  aikl 
ladder.  Two  days  I  saw  him  alive  in  son,  were  killed,  according  to  the  wm- 
this  torture;  and  how  much  longer  he  tence,  by  breaking  their  legs."  Uodfr 
lived  I  caimot  tell."  If,  instead  of  bein*  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  twcntv-thrre 
nailed  to  the  cross,  the  criminal  was  bound  Christians  suffered    nuortyrdom    in   the 
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manner.    The  legs  of  the  criminal  were  condemned  to  the  croea.    It  wato 

laid  on  an  anvil,  and  by  main  force  peculiarly  appropriated  for  slaves.    Thf 

ired  with  a  heavy  hammer,  some-  cross  has  been  made  a   more  terrible 

similar  to  the  modem  barbarous  instrument    of   destruction    to    a  van- 

tmof  breaking  the  bones  of  offenders  quished    enemy.     Thus   Alexander  the 

le  wheel  by  an  iron  bar.    From  the  Great,  after  putting  eight  or  ten  thousand 

itive  of  the  evangelists,  we  mav  con-  Tyrians  to  the  sword,  on  taking  their  city, 

tythat  breaking  the  legs  of  the  thieves  crucified  2000  more  alonff  uie  shores. 

to  promote  Uieir  death,  that   they  Not  less  sanguinary  was  me  vengeance 

it  be  taken  down  the  same  day  from  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews ;  Blinutus 

»osB.    That  spectators  might  learn  Alexander  crucified  800,  and  Quinctilius 

ause  of  punishment,  a  label,  or  in-  Varus  2000,  on  account  of  some  revolt 

tkin,  indicating  the  crime,  fre<|uentlv  Titus,  whom  we  are  wont  to  esteem  as 

oonted  the  head    of  the  criminal,  humane  and  mercifiil,  crucified  above  500 

ofience  charged  against  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  day ;  and  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem, 

having  called  himself  king  of  the  under  his  command,  the  Romans,  wherev- 

I.    Accordingly,  the   inscription  on  er  they  could  seize  the  afin^^hted  fugi- 
tives, either  in  hatred  or  derision,  naifed 


was,  **  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of 

ewB.**  By  our  own  customs,  a  la^l  is  them  to  crosses  about  the  walls  of  the 

(times  hung  from  the  neck  of  an  of-  city,  until  the  multitude  was  so  great,  that 

V  condemned  to  lesser  punishments,  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 

ibing  his  guilt,  which  is  meant  to  crosses  for  the  bodies.    Crucifixion  has 

ivate  the  ignominy.    But  among  the  been  considered  the  most  cruel  of  pun- 

ans,  this  was  perhaps  also  the  war-  ishments,  apd  merited  by  the  most  atro- 

for  putting  the  sentence  in  execu-  cious  offences  only.   That  the  pain  of  the 

That   me  object    of   crucifixion  cross  is  cruel  cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  we 

It  he  fulfilled  in  exposing  the  body  of  are,  perhaps,  accustomed  to  exaggerate 

liminal  to  decay,  sentinels  were  com-  it    Examples  are  not  wanting  of  persons 

ly  posted  beside  the  cross,  to  prevent  having  been  taken  down  from  the  cross 

im  being  taken  down  and  buried,  alive,  and  surviving  the  laceration  of  their 

itk>n  of  sepulture  was  dreaded  as  the  members.  Josephus,the  historian,  relates^ 

Ml  evil  by  the  ancients,  who  believed  that,  on  leaving  a  puticular  town  in  Ju- 

the  soul  could  never  rest  or  enjoy  fe-  dea,  he  saw  a  ^p^eat  many  of  the  enemy 

'  so  long  as  their  mortal  remains  con-  crucLfied  ;  but  it  srieved  him  much  to 

id  on  the  earth.    Thus  it  was  a  great  recognise  three  of  the  number  with  whom 

tvation  of  the  punishment    Besides  he  had    been  in    intimate    habits.     He 

1,  the  ordinary  modes  of  inflicting  the  hastened  to  inform  Titus  of  the  fact,  who 

shment  of  crucifixion,  assuredly  suf-  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  taken 

itly  cruel  in    themselves,  mankind  down,  and  their  wounds  carefully  healed, 

sought  the  gratification  of  vengeance  Two,    nevertheless,   perished;   but  the 

eviatinff  fiom  them.    Such  viras  the  third  survived, 

iict  or  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  Cruok.    (See  Blood.) 

B,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  CaTSTALLiZATiofr.    (See  Oohuion.) 

raUe  Jews  were  crucified  in  various  Cubebs.    (See  Pepper.) 

ires  by   their  sanguinary    enemies.  Cucumber-Treb.    (See  MagnoHa.) 

tea  speaks  of  crucifixion  with  the  Cumulus.    (See  Cloudi,) 

i  downwards ;  and  of  this  we  have  a  Cuvixr  died  at  Paris,  May  15, 1832. 

i  example  in  the  history  of  St  Peter,  Cuzco.    (See  Cusco,) 

Bg  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Ctanometer.    (See  HeavenJ) 

Having  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
irnment,  and  condemned  to  die  on 

voas,  it  is  said  that  he  solicited,  as  a  f). 
ter  degradation,  that  he  might  be  cru- 

1  with  his  head  downwards.    It  ap-  . 

i  diat  delinquents  were  sometimes  Dahcotahs.    (aee  tnduinij  Jmenam.) 

ed  to  the  cross,  and  burnt  or  suffo-  Dalmatia,  Duke  of.    (See  SovIL) 

i  to  death.    With  respect  to  the  per-  Dark  Ages.    (See  JMuicfle  4r«fc) 

on  whom  this  punishment  was  in-  Davy,  sir  Humphrejr,  died  m  1831. 

id,  we  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginian        DeBat.    (See  Baw«.)  

an  were  not  exempt  from  it;   but  Death,  Apparent,  was   referred   to 

irhere,   especially  among  the  Jews  from  Aiphyxia,  for  the  treattnent  of  per- 

ft^mnLmm^  Only  the  lowsst  malefiu^toTB  sons  in  a  state  of  suspended  ammatHm: 


■i^' 
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die  process  will  be  found  described  under  ease  of  the  kidney.    With  respMl  to  ihs 

Drowning,  treatment  which   may   aficird    the  hm 

Dbcioramme.    (See  GrammtJ)  chance  of  success,  or  which  may 

Demesne.    (See  Domain.)  bly  remove  the  complaint  in 


Dbmobrer.    (See  Issue,)  state,  we  should  reeonunend  cbsft  a  tmi- 

Dxirra,  St.,  Abbey  of.    (See  Denis,)  erate  bleedinff  be  premised,  and  thai  a 

Dertsravin.    (See  Dersckawin,)  diet  be  employed,  of  which  TefMiMr 

Desidbrada,  or  Desiraoa.    (See  De-  matter  should  form  ODly  a  amall  pnpor- 

$eada,)  tion :  at  the  same  time  we  may  admisii 

De8Sole8  died  in  1828.  ter  vegetable  tonics,  and  may  endeavor  m 

Deva-Nagara.    (See  Scmscrii.)  restore  the  natural  action  of  the  tkm  Inr 

Diabetes  is  an  anection  of  a  very  pe-  diaphoretics  and  the  warm  bath. 
culiar  nature,  and  which,  both  with  re-        Diarrh<ba  ;  a  very  commoo  disstoe, 

spect  to  its  origin,  its  proxinaate  cause,  and  which  consists  in  an  increased  dischsiy 

its  treatment,  has  given  rise  to  much  con-  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  evaoii- 

troversy.    Its  most  remariiable  symptoms  tions  being  but  little  afiected,  ezeepl  ia 

are,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tlieir  assuming  a  more  liquid  conastcoce. 

urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  a  stoppage  of  They  are  generally  preceded  or  aeeonps- 

the  cutaneous  perspiration,  thirst,  emacia-  nied  by  flatulence,  and  a  griping  pain  ia 

tion,  and  great  muscular  debility.    The  the  bowels,  and  frequently  by  sickoeM; 

urine  is  not  only  prodigiously  increased  but  this  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  aitrib- 

in  its  quantity,  but  likewise  has  its  com-  uted  to  the  same  cause  which  prodiieei 

position  completely  changed ;   the  sub-  the  diarrhcea,  than  be  conaiderad  as  a  psrt 

stance  named  tireo,  which  it  contains  in  of  the  disease  itsel£    The  sympcoins  of 

the  healthy  state,  is  entirely  removed,  or  this  complaint  are  so  obvious  as  seldom  i» 

exists  in  very  small  proportion,  while  in  leave  any  doubt  respecting  its  ezistenee; 

its  stead  we  find  a  large  Quantity  of  a  but  there  are  two  diseases  that  resemUr 

body  possessing  the  pbysical  and  chemi-  it,  and  fit>m  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 

cal  properties  of  sugar.   Whether  diabetic  tinguish  it — dysentery  and  cholera.    ¥m 

differs  essentially  from  vegetable  sugar,  ia  the  most  part,  an  attention  to  the  nattne 

to  be  regarded  more  as  a  chemical  ques-  of  the  evacuations  is  sufficient  to  poiai 

tion,  than  as  what,  in  any  respect,  iuflu-  out  the  distinction ;  or  ii^  aa  occttriooaUj 

ences  either  our  pathology  or  our  prac-  happens,  the  diseases  appear  to  nm  into 

tice ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  contro-  each  other,  our  remedies  must  be  adraia- 

versy  whether  there  be  a  proper  diabetes  istered  accordingly,  always  adapting  thftn 

insipidus,  that  is,  a  disease  attended  with  rather  to  the  symptoms  than  to  a  techni- 

the  increased  discharge  of  urine,  the  vo-  cal  nomenclature.     The  exciting  caa««i 

racious  appetite,  and  the  morbid  state  of  of  diarrhcea  are  various ;    perhaps  tbf 

the  skin,  but  where  the  urine  docs  not  most  frequent  is  repletion  of  the  stomsch, 

contain  sugar.    There  is  much  obscurity  or  the  reception  into  it  of  some  kind  ot* 

respecting  the  origin  of  diabetes:  it  has  indigestible  food  :  cold  applied  to  the  sur- 

been  attributed  to  improper  diet,  to  the  face  of  the   body,  and   especially  to  tbt 

use  of  spirituous  liquors;  to  large  quanti-  legs  and  feet,  is  also  an  exciting  cau#  of 

ties  of  watery  fluids;  to  exposure  to  cold  diarrhoea;  and  it  is  occasionally  produced 

during  perspiration ;  to  violent  exercise ;  by  impressions  upon  the  nervous  sj^teai, 

and,  in  short,  to  any  thing  which  might  or  even  by  mere  mental  emotionk.    In 

be  supposed  likely  to  weaken  the  system  children,  the  peculiar  irritation  pnxlucfd 

generally,  or  the  digestive  organs  in  par-  by  teething  seems  to  be  a  frequent  excitia; 

ticular.     It  does   not,    however,    appear  cause  of  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  that  which 

that  any  of  these  circumstances  so  com-  arises  from  the  presence  of  worms  in  ibe 

nionly  ])recede  the  disease,  as  to  entitle  it  alimentai*}'    canal.       Diarrhcea    is   ofim 

to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  although  ma-  symptomatic  of  some  other  disease :  of* 

ny  of  them  inay  contribute  to  affgravate  these,  one  of  the  most  violent  is  the  cci- 

it,  or  to  bring  it  into  action,  when  the  Uq native    discharge     from    the    boweK 

foundation  is    laid    in  the    constitution,  which  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  hfctie 

The  proximate  has  been  no  less  the  sub-  fever.     It  is  also  a  frequent  attendant  «r 

ject  of  controversy  than  the  exciting  cause;  sequel  of  the  afl*octions  of  the  liver  ib« 

and  on  this  point  two  hypotheses  have  come  on  after  a    residence   in  hot  cli- 

divided    the    opinions    of  pathologists:  matefs  and  is  then  found  to  be  one  of  the 

some  have  ascribed  it  to  a  primary  affec-  most  unmanageable  symptoms  ofthev 

tion  of  the  stomach  and  the  function  of  diseases.    In  its  simple  form,  diarrhoaii 

assimilation,  and  others  to  a  primary  dis-  not  difficult  of  cure,  and,  perbapi^  ia  a 
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ci«at  nnjority  of  cases,  would  be  relMTed    under  sereFsl  private  masters.    He 

Dj  the  mere  efibrts  of  nature.  Tfaeproii-  f  hen  sent  over  to  a  private  seminary  in 
cause  ofdiarrtKBa  appeani  to  be  an  Amsterdam.  Young  Disraeli  now  applied 
— Boftbe  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in-  himself  ardently  to  study.  In  clas^cal 
I  which  may  depend  either  upon  a  literature,  however,  lie  made  no  great 
lulating  substance  applied  to  them,  or  progress ;  but  he  gained  an  intimate  ac- 
upon  an  increased  sensibilitv  in  the  port,  quaintance  with  several  modAo  Ian- 
rendering  it  more  easily  anected  by  the  guages,  and  with  the  authors  who  have 
nrdinary  stimuli.  In  cases  of  the  fi»t  de-  written  in  them.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
ncripcion,  which  constitute  a  great  major-  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
ity  of  those  that  fall  under  our  obeerva-  try.  He  next  made  a  tour  in  France  and 
tkm,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  mild  Italv,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  col- 
fwrgatives,  given  in  small  doses,  and  fre-  lection  of  books,  and  a  confirmed  predi- 
^nently  repeated.  Along  with  the  purga-  lection  for  French  literature.  While  he 
Uwm  large  quantities  of  mild  diluents  will  was  at  Amsterdam,  he  first  tried  to  write 
be  found  serviceable ;  and  the  food  sliould  verse,  and  took  Po])e  for  his  model.  His 
be  of  the  least  stimulating  kind,  and  be  earliest  cfibrt  in  England  appears  to  have 
oomposed  as  much  as  possible  of  liquids,  been  a  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Abuse  of 
The  choice  of  the  purgative  will  depend  Satire,  which  was  an  attack  on  Peter 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  van-  Pindar  (printed  in  the  59th  volume  of  the 
oos  other  circumstances:  neutral  salts,  Gentleman's  Magazine!  In  1791,  he 
castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  are,  per-  published  a  poem,  eutirled  a  Defence  of 
baps,  amou^  those  that  are  the  most  gvn-  Poetry,  which  was  addressed  to  the  poet 
enilly  applicable :  tlie  last  will  be  es-  laureate.  It  was  an  animated  composi- 
pecially  proper  when  we  have  reason  to  tion ;  but,  when  only  a  few  copies  were 
suspect  an  acid  state  of  the  alimentary  sold,  Mr.  D'Israeli  destroyed  tne  whole 
canaL  Afler  the  due  exhibition  of  pur-  edition.  His  next  work  was  the  first 
gatives,  we  shall  generally  find  the  com-  volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
plaint  to  subside  without  the  use  of  any  (1791),  a  selection  made  with  taste  and 
other  remedies ;  and,  by  a  proper  regula-  judgment,  and  which  was  so  well  receiv- 
Cion  of  the  diet,  the  parts  resume  their  ed  that  he  prefixed  his  name  to  the  second 
healthy  action.  Considerable  advantage  volume  (1793^  The  work  has  since 
has  been  gained  by  the  use  of  warm  cloth-  passed  througn  several  editions.  The 
ing,  and  particularly  of  flannel  worn  next  seventh  edition,  published  in  1824,  forms 
to  the  skin,  in  those  who  are  subject  to  fre-  five  octavo  volumes.  Since  that  publica- 
quent  attacks  of  diarrlicea ;  and  some-  tiou,  he  has  constantly  appeared  in  the 
times  it  has  appeared  that  the  warm  batli,  character  of  a  writer,  with  success.  His 
€Mr  even  the  removal  to  a  milder  climate,  works  display  extensive  reading,  a  lively 
has  been  of  pennanent  utility.  fancy,  and  a  pleasant  wit,  and  are  written 
DiCKizfsorr,  Jonathan,  first  president  of  in  a  fiowinff  and  s})iritcd  style.  The  fol- 
Nasaau  hall,  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  lowing  is  a  list  of  them,  in  their  order  of 
y/nm  bom  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  publication : — a  Dissertation  on  Anec- 
April  1E2, 168B,  graduated  at  Yale  college  dotes  (1793) ;  Essay  on  the  Manners  and 
in  1706,  and,  a  few  years  aflcr,  became  Genius  of  the  Literary  Character  (1795) ; 
the  minister  of  the  fir»t  Pr^iyterian  Miscellanies,  or  Literarv  Recreations 
ehurch  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  (]79());  Vauricn,  a  Satirical  Novel  (2  vols.. 
In  1746^  he  was  appointed  president  of  1797);  Romances  (1798);  Narrative  Po- 
tho  new  college,  but  died  Oct.  7,  in  the  ems  (1803) ;  Despotism,  or  the  Fall  of 
Ibllowing  year.  His  numerous  theologi-  the  Jesuits,  a  novel  (2  vols.) ;  Flim 
eal  writings  are  much  esteemed.  Flams,  or  Life  of  my  Uncle,  a  kind  of 
Diocuctia:<7,  £ra  of.  (Stye  Epoch,)  satirical  biography  (3  vols.) ;  Calamities 
DlsRACLi,  Isaac,  is  the  only  son  of  an  of  Authors,  including  some  Inquiries 
Italian  merchant,  of  a  Jewish  family,  who  respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Char- 
waa  long  a  resident  in  England.  At  a  acters(1812 — 13,2  vols.,8vo.);  Quarrels 
very  eany  period  of  youth,  he  had  a  pas-  of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for  our 
aion  for  reading,  and  even  attempted  to  Literary  History,  including  Specimens  of 
write  little  tales  concximinff  giants  and  Controversv,  to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth 
tSL  But,  though  fond  of  reading,  he  (1814, 3^ vols.,  8vo.);  a  new  Scries  of  the 
averae  from  regular  study.  He  first  Curiosities  of  Literature,  consisting  of 
C  to  an  academy  at  Enfield,  near  his  Researehes  in  Literary,  Biographical  and 
ftther^  country-house ;  but  there  he  learnt  Political  History  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1823) ;  and 
aodiiiiff  more  than  a  little  imperfect  Latin.  Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Cbarlea  i 
Nor  did  he  make  much  greater  progress  (5  vob^  1831 )«— His  son  is  the  author  of 
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vefcral  wen-known  novels,  Virian  Gray,  originally  adopted  for  reniovinf  tbe  iae- 

the  Young  Duke,  Contarini  Fleming,  and  qualitiea  from  the  bottom  of  nven  and 

others.  harbors,  is  the  spoon  dredging-boaL   Aa 

DooxsDAT    Book.       (See    Dotne$d(^  apparatusof  this  description  was  used  ftir 

Book.]  dredging  the  harbor  of  Leghorn  lo  6r 

DooasncK.    (See  Thumay,)  bark    as   1690^  tlie    expense  of  whirfa 

DoBfKT,  Earl  of.      (See    SaekvUU^  was  fifteen  paoli  (about  one  doUsr  and 

Giarietj  and  SaekviUe,  T%fwuu,]  seveDW-five  cents)  the  boat-load,  of  ifar 

Double  Speeder.  (See  Cotton  Manu-  size  of  a  small  river  barge.     ButConeb- 

ybcfure.)  us  Mever,  a  Dutch  en^neer  in  tbe  enp* 

DsjkBA.xTs,  or  TsABATTs.  (See  GnoTcb.)  ploy  of  Cosmo  III,  grand-duke  of  Tusra- 

DajkwixG  Frame.    (See  Cotion  Manw-  ny,  built,  at  Leghorn,  a   dredging-bnc 

/adun.)  after  the  fashion  of  those  in  (common  iw 

Dredging  a  commonly  applied  to  the  in  Holland  at  that  period.  The  expeair 
operation  of  removing  mud,  silt,  and  oth-  of  the  construction  of  this  boat  is  staled 
er  deposition^  from  the  bottom  of  bar-  to  have  been  $105,  and  the  cost  of  dred^- 
bore,  canals,  rivers,  docks,  &c.    The  pro-  ing  a  boat-load  five  |MU>li,  being  only  one 
cea»  of  silting  may  be  readily  conceived,  third  of  the  Italian  apparatus.   Fbe  ipoiiD 
when  it  is  considered  that  every  rill  of  dredging-boat  has  been  long,  and  ia,  is- 
water  carries  with  it  a  quaotitv,  however  deed,  still  used  in  Holland  and  FiandenL 
ipinute,  of  earthy  particles,  anci  that  these  in  deepening  the  extensive  tracia  of  ea- 
rills  are  so  many  tributaries  to  the  brooks  nals.  The  excavated  roattera  are  generally 
and  rivulets  &lling  into  the  p^eat  streams  of  a  mossy   description,   which,   beiajr 
which  fonn  the  drainage  ot  the  vast  val-  compressed  in  moulds  and  dried,  are  uaed 
leys  througli  which  they  dow,  finally  car-  as  turf-fuel.    On  the  Thames,  this  opnt- 
lying  their  waters  to  the  sea.    The  betis  tion  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  under 
ci*  all  large  rivers,  more  particularly  those  the  immediate  direction   of  the  TriuicT 
which  pass  along  comparatively  fiat  or  board ;  and  the  stuflf  dredged  from  itif 
alluvial  soils  are  much  encumbered  in  bottom,  consisting  chiefly   of  gravel  ii 
their  channels  by  banks  of  sand  and  small  sold,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ^illini  a 
gravel,  while  on  the'u'  margins  are  found  ton,  for  ballast,  particularly  to  the  coUim: 
the  finer  or  mor%«  minute  depositions  of  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  procesp  car- 
silt  and  mud.     Ijotsx'  streams,  from  the  ried  on,  that  the  Ballast  hills  of  Shiekia 
great  Ixxly  of  water  which  they  bring,  and  Newcastle,  which  are  curious  fixjin 
and  from  the  grvater  stronffth   of  their  their  great  extent,  have  Ikh-Mi  chiefly  nbi>>i 
currents,  will  lie  aUva\s  al tie  to  make  a  by  the  diFciinrge  from  tho  ws^lswhii'fa 
ivossii^' :  but  narrow  ami  winiliiie  rivers,  have  brought  gravel  in   liallast  from  tin 
with  slowly-ri'^wiui:  waters  are  otiennia-  Thames.     The  s{M>on  ap)>anitus  ^on^i^'J 
terially  injiirtHi   by  the  ile|K>*iiioii!s,     To  of  a  strong  ringer  hoop  of  nmllf •able  iriKu 
such  a  deptv  lias  this  Uvu  experienced  about  six  or  si»ven  feet  in  rircumfer>*ntN. 
at  S:ind\vioh,  in  Keiu,  that  that  ancient  properly  fonned  for  nmkin^  an  im|»rp*- 
si'a(K»i-t  is  loft  ahiiO!it  in   Uie  state  oC  an  sion  ujwn  the  sofk  and  muddy  giotinj. 
inland    town ;    ami    the    ^K»rt   o{    Little  To  this  ring  is  strongly  attached  a  larr* 
Hampton,  on  the  ciwt  ot*  Sussex,  which  l»ag  of  buliock^s  hide  or  taiuuul  leathrr. 
was  a  liarlx>r  for  the  lanzest  vi^sseU  two  perlbrated  with  a  nuniU^r  of  small  h*.»l«^ 
centurii*s  since,  at   pn^cni  admits  only  with  a  cajwcity  of  four  or  dvi*  cubic  ifft 
small  colliers,  and  even  thos<.-  w  ith  dit!i-  A  Ions  |K>le  or  handle  is  attached  to  th* 
cully,  at  hisrli  sprinc  tides.     The  rivers  s^ioou,  and  a  ro|>c  to  the  bottom  o\  ih» 
ot'  Holland,   ami   tha^*   tUnving  through  bag,  for  directing  their   |>o«ition  at  tSf 
the  plains  of  Italy,  an\  likewise,  thus  #-  commencement  of  each  operation.    Th# 
fecied  ;  and.  according  lo   the   impurity  |K>le  or  handle  varies  in  length  and  thick- 
of  the  waters,  the  entrances  of  diH'ks  ami  nej»,  acconling  to  the    depth   of  wtt*T. 
harlHtrs,  canals,  basins,  \:c.,  an*  mt>n*  or  from  fifiet-n  to  thirty  feet.     This  appars- 
h»s«  siltinl  up,  and  retpiin*  to  K*  cleansed  tus  is  generally  worketl  with  a  wheel  ainl 
or  dn^lin'd.     The  laie  l>lr.   Reimie  rv-  pinion  or  winch ;  and  the  chain  or  rofr 
portixl  that  4W,CKK>  tons  oX'  mud  wero  an-  is  brought  from  the  s|»oon  to  the  nini-h. 
ntially  disi*harged  into  the  Thanit^  from  through  a  block  suspended  fn.>m  a  smill 
the  !8i»wers  of  London.     The  iniuimera-  craned  for  liearing  the  spoon  ami  it*  c»m!- 
ble  shoals   between   the   Nore  and    tlic  tents  to  the  side  of  the  boaL     The  (wr- 
l>owiis  amply  prove  that  this  calculation  chase-rope  is  led  upon  deck  by  a  tBaxrh- 
is  not  exa£:gt«ratctl.      The   most  simple  block  in  tlie  proper  direction  for  the  bar- 
•node  of  drtnlging,  and  probably  tlie  one  rel  of  the  winch.     In  situations  where  tba 
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ind  of  head- water  is  considerable,  Eau  Brink  Cut,  a  little  above  Lynn-Regii^ 

ained  in  a  scouring  basin,  which  is  has  produced  die  moat  salutary  effects  in 

sr-tight  compartment  of  a  harbor  clearing  avmy  the  obstructions  in  the  rir- 

led  with  sluices  to  run  off  the  wa-  er  Ouse,  below  Ely ;  and  the  depositiorai 

'equired.  All  harbors  left  dry  every  in  front  of  the  town  of  Lynn  will  be 

low  water,  wherein  the  deposition  scoured  away  so  soon  as  a  profipr  dlreo- 

1  is  most  ape  to  take  place,  ought,  tion  has  been  given  to  the  currant    The 

able,  to  be  nimishcd  with  a  scour-  bucket  dredginff  machine  has  been  gen- 

lin.    For  clearing  the  bottom  and  erally  supposea  to  be  of  British  origin ; 

a  harbor,  in  conjunction  with  that  and  it  was  certainly  first  used  in  England, 

of  dredging  which  simply  loosens  by  the  late  Mr.  Kennie,  at  Hull.    It  is 

fTj  the  use  of  the  scouring  basin  is  probable  that  steam  was  not  applied  to 

iffectual.    The  harbor  of  Montrose  the  bucket  dredging  apparatus  prior  to 

iking  instance  hi  point,  where  the  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 

Datural  b«nn  connected  with  that  it,  nor  brought  into  general  use  sooner 

(  covered  every  tide,  by  which,  it  than  ten  or  twelve  years  after  that  period. 

Ml  computed,  about  fif^-five  mil-  At  the  present  day,  whenever  a  continued 

>f  cubic  yards  of  back  water  are  necessity  exists  tor  dredgine,  the  steam 

»d,  which  produce  so  great  a  cur-  apparatus  is  always  eniployed. 

lat  the  shifting  sand-bank  oft"  the  bsHAOATAi.    (See  Tartary,) 

^led  the  Annet,  is  prevented  from  Du.x-Fish.    (See  Cod.) 

thrown  across  the  mouth  or  en-  Duse.    {SeeDetueJ) 

of  that*  harbor,  in  gales  of  wind  Dutch  Golo.    (See  Copper,) 

be  eastward  ;  and  the  navi^ion  is  Dutch  Leaf.    (See  Dimnbuiig.) 

pen  and  preserved  of  considerable  Dutch  School  of  Painters.     (See 

even  at  the  lowest  cbba      The  Mihaianduh  SchooL) 

remarks    are    ap{)]icable   to    the  Dutchman's  Pipe.    (See  SnaktrooL) 

ce  of  all  great  rivers,  in  which  the  Dwarf  Rose  Bat.    (See  Rhododen- 

don  can  only  be  prtrscrved  by  a  dron  Maximum,) 

current  of  water.    The  most  emi-  Dtee.    (See  Dikt,) 

ngincers  in  Europe,  in  accordanoe  Dtsrntert  (dysenUria ;  from  imt,  dif- 

tiis  idea,  have  introduced  scouring  ftculty,  and  hrtpm,  the  bowels) ;   the  flux, 

into  their  designs  of  tide-harbors.  It  is  known  by  contagious  fever;  frequent 

se,  the  sluices  at  Ostcnd  and  Rams-  griping  stools ;  tenesmus ;  stools,  chiefly 

liarbors   are    particular  examples,  mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with  bkmd,  the 

the  silt  in  the  outer  harbors  is  natural  fteces  being  retained  or  voided  in 

m1  and  loosened,  and  raked  into  the  small,  compact,  hard  substances,  known 

or  courses  of  the  water  issuing  by  tlie  name  of  »a/bala ;  by  loss  of  app^ 
the  scouring  Imsins.  To  eftect  tite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  sum- 
lie  dredging-narrow,  consisting  of  mer  and  autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned 
e  of  timber  and  plate  in)n,  is  used ;  by  much  moisture  succeeding  quickly  in- 
omion  harrow,  the  ordinary  plough,  tense  heat  or  ^reat  drought ;  whereby 
iren  large  rakes,  have  been  employ-  the  perspiration  is  suddenly  checked,  and 
h  good  effect  in  many  places,  par-  a  determination  made  to  the  intestines.  It 
iy  in  Holland,  upon  the  extensive  is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un- 
:  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  large  wholesome  and  putrid  f(x>d,  and  by  noz- 
In  wet  docks  connected  with  ious  exhalations  and  vapors ;  hence  it  an- 
xher,  much  use  may  be  made  of  pears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  tne 
mde^^  scouring  or  floating  away  neighborhood  of  low,  marshy  groumlsi 
by  opening  numerous  sluices  from  and  proves  highly  destructive ;  but  the 
ock  into  another.  This  has  been  cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it, 
It  Liverpool,  Lciili  and  Dristol,  with  is  a  specific  contagion ;  and  when  it  once 
ifiect.  But  in  the  improvement  of  makes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
ible  rivcna,  many  of  these  modes  of  people  are  collected  together,  it  not  un- 
nig  and  scouring  linve  l>cen  laid  frequently  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  operation  of  narrowing  the  A  peculiar  disposition  in  the  a&nnoe|>herB 
el  and  confining  the  current  has  seems  often  to  predispose  or  give  rise  to 
adopted.  By  this  svstein,  the  lx?d  the  dysentery,  m  which  case  it  prevails 
t  river  Clyde  has  been  dce|>cncd  epidemically.  It  frequently  occurs  about 
Ive  to  nine  feet,  to  the  great  advan-  the  same  time  wilbautumoal  intermittent 
f  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Glas-  and  remittent  fevers  jand  with  theaeitM 

In  like  manner  the  opening  of  the  often  complicated.    The  disease,  howev- 
..  xiii.             38 
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er,  is  much  more  prevalent  in  warm  cli- 
mates than  in  cold  ones ;  and«  in  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, which  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  year 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to  break 
out,  an4  to  become  very  general  among 
the  negroes  on  the  different  plantations  in 
the  colonies.  The  body  having  been 
rendered  irritable  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  being  exposed  suddenly  to 
much  moisture  with  open  pores,  the  blood 
is  thereby  thrown  from  ihe  exterior  ves- 
sels upon  the  interior,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
dysenteries.  An  attack  of  dysentery  is 
sometimes  preceded'  by  loss  of  appetite, 
costiveness,  flatulency,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  a  slight  vomiting,  and  comes 
on  with  chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the 
skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  These 
symptoms  are  in  general  the  forerunners 
of  the  griping  and  increased  evacuations 
which  afterwards  occur.  More  or  less 
fever  usually  attends,  with  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  disease,  where  it  is  in- 
clined to  terminate  fatally ;  and  is  either 
of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendencv. 
In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  afler  a  time,  while  the  proper 
dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  actUe  and  chronic  dysenteir.  When 
the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great 
loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and 
involuntary  discharge,  the  disease  oflen 
terminates  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  but  when  they  are  more  moderate, 
it  is  often  protracted  to  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by  a 
gentle  perspiration,  dinused  equally  over 
the  whole  body ;  the  fever,  thirst  and 
griping  then  ceasing,  and  the  stools  be- 
coming of  a  natural  color  and  consistence. 
When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and 
has  become  habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of 
an  easy  cure ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  per- 
son laboring  under  an  advanced  stage  of 
scurvy,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  or 
whose  constitution  has  been  much  im- 
paired by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to 
prove  fatal.  It  sometimes  appears  at  the 
same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, and  is  then  more  complicated  and 
diflicuit  to  remove.  Upon  opening  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  of  dysentery, 
the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  (but 
more  particularly  of  tlie  colon  and  rec- 
tum) appears  to  be  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, and  its  consequences,  such  as  ul- 
ceration, gangrene  and  contractiona    The 


peritonsum,  and  other  coreriiigp 
abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in  m 
stances,  to  be  aflfected  by  influninatiH 


E. 

EBtf-SiriA.    (See  JhietMna,) 
Ebn-Zoar.    (See  Avemoar,) 
Echidna.    (See  Plahf/mB.) 
EcHMiM.    (See  Achmumu) 
Eel-Pout.    (See  Ijmg.) 
Egret.    (See  HeronJ) 
EoTPTiAjf  Era.    (See  £podk.) 
El  Sao.    (See  EUpkanivML) 
Elaps  Fulvius.     (See  SerpemiM.) 
ELiQUATroff.    (See  SSver,) 
Eloise.    (See  Hefeise.) 
Elsa.    (See  AiUa.) 
Emphtteusis.    (See  Cbnlracl) 
EifOLisH  Sweat.    (See  Plague.) 
Eratostratus.     (See  Iferufsshil 
Erbil.    (See  ArUla,) 
ERESicTHoif.    (See  tSritiethim,) 
Erse.    (See  Gaelic) 
Ertthreah  Sea.    (See  Red  Sm.) 
EscuAOE.    (See  Jhfwres.) 
Essex,  Earl  op.     (See  CnmmtM,  i 

Devereux.) 

EssoifiTE.    (See  GanuL)^ 
Ethics.    (See  Moral  PkilosophfJ) 
EucHETES.    (See  Messaliatu.) 
Evil  Eye.    (See   fhsctnaHtmj  m 
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Exhilaratino  Gas.     (See  AtCroft 


F. 

Falatah.     (See  FhiUalu) 

Falls.     (See  Cataract,) 

FASCirrATiOM  ( Latin yofctnore,  whk 
derived  from  the  Greek  ^vcci»w  [• 
caiKui],  to  kill  with  a  look) ;  the  powe 
charming  or  bewitching  by  the  eyes, 
looks.  A  belief  in  fiiscination  appoi 
have  been  very  generally  prevafeoi 
most  ages  and  countries.  For  the  pi 
of  its  existence  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
may  refer,  among  other  paseagea,  lo 
wish  of  Theocrims  (vii,  136),  that  an 
woman  might  be  with  him  to  aveit 
ill  by  spitting  {Inti^eifoitHvu),  or  the  e 
plaint  of  Menalcas,  in  Virgil  (Ek^logiM 
102),  that  some  evil  eye  has  ftflcinaied 
lambs  (nescio  quis  teneras  ocwdus  mild 
cinat  agnos),  Pliny  {HiH.  Aol,  i,  j 
also  speaks  of  persons  among  the  TVi 
lians  and  Illyrians,  who,  by  ibeir  h 
cau  bewitch  (cffiucmtmi),  wad 
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thom  whom  they  look  steadily  upon  for  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  find  the  follow- 
a  kMig  time.  The  Romans  had  a  god  ing  account  of  the  existence  of  this  super- 
Foscinus,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  stition  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  both 
ayerter  of  fascinations,  and  the  cele-  among  Mohammedans  and  Christians: 
bration  of  whose  rites  was  intrusted  to  **  When  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  jmmedi- 
the  yestal  virgins.  lie  was  considered  as  ately  laid  in  the  cradle  and  kwded  with 
the  tutelary  god  of  children  and  generals  amulets ;  and  a  small  bit  of  aofl  mud, 
in  iNuticular ;  and  his  phallic  attribute  well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  properly 
was  suspended  round  tlie  necks  «of  the  prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck 
former  and  from  the  triumphal  chariots  upon  its  forehead,  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  tlic  latter.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Dis-  of  the  evil  eye — a  noxious  fascination 
covcry  of  Witchcrafl,  has  endeavored  to  proceeding  from  the  aspect  of  a  personi- 
ahow  the  physical  cause  from  which  the  fied,  although  invisible  demon,  and  con- 
&tal  effect  of  fascination  may  be  sup-  sequent  upon  the  admiration  of  an  in- 
posed  to  arise,  viz.  a  certain  venom  m  cautious  spectator.  The  evil  eye  is  feared 
the  eyes  of  those  possessing  the  power,  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  affect  per- 
which  is  emitted  in  beams  to  the  person  sons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperity, 
■ufiering  under  its  effects ;  but  Vairus,  a  may  be  the  objects  of  envy.  Not  only 
Benedictine  monk  {^De  Fascino,  1589),  a  Greek,  but  a  Turkish  woman,  on  seeing 
treats  natural  fascination  as  visionary,  and  a  stranger  look  eagerly  at  her  child,  wiU 
determines  that  all  fascination  is  an  evil  spit  in  its  face,  and  sometimes,  if  the  look 
power  attained  by  a  compact  with  the  is  directed  at  herself,  in  her  own  bosom; 
devil.  (See  Jftldiicrt^,)  The  power  of  but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even  of  the  word 
ftar.ination  is  attributed,  by  these  and  which  signifies  that  herb  (vceJpov),  is  con- 
other  etuiy  writers,  to  several  animals,  sidercd  a  sovereign  preventive.  New- 
Wolves,  if  they  see  a  man,  first  deprive  built  houses,  and  the  ornamented  stems 
him  of  all  power  of  speech — a  fact  which  of  the  Greek  vessels,  have  long  bunches 
is  alluded  to  by  Virgil  (Eclogue  ix,  54).  of  it  depending  from  them,  to  intercept 
A  beautiful  application  of  this .  notion  is  the  fatal  envy  of  any  ill-disposed  beholder. 
to  be  found  in  Plato's  Republic,  where  The  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the  same 
Socrates  is  represented  as  thus  express-  afipendages."  The  power  of  fascination, 
ing  himself  concerning  Thrasymachus :  which  has  been  attributed  to  some  snakes 
^  When  I  heard  him,  I  was  astounded ;  (toads,  hawks  and  cats  have  been  invest- 
mndj  had  I  not  seen  him  before  he  looked  ed  with  it  also),  forms  a  curious  chapter 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  myself  in  its  history.  The  existence  of  this 
■track  dumb."  The  shadow  of  a  iiyaena  power  has  been  very  gravely  asserted  by 
was  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  scientific  writers  till  a  comparatively  re- 
a  dog ;  and  the  fonner  animal  was  sup  cent  period ;  and,  in  fact,  this  vulgar  error 
poeed  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  its  was  nrst  exploded  by  doctor  Barton,  in  a 
own  virtue,  that  when  it  found  a  man  or  paper  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
dog  sleeping,  it  would  first  stretch  its  American  philosophical  society  (Phila- 
length  by  the  side  of  the  slumborer,  and  delphia,  1799).  The  manner  in  which 
ascertain  its  comparative  magnitude.  If  the  supposed  fascinating  power  is  exerted 
itself  was  the  larger  of  the  two,  then  it  is  thus  described  by  doctor  Barton  (p.  76). 
able  to  afflict  its  prey  with  the  mad-  "  The  snake,  whatever  its  species  may  be, 
I ;  if  otherwise,  it  would  quietly  steal  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  or  bush 
_  jwr.  There  are  various  remedies  against  upon  which  the  bird  or  souirrel  sits,  fixes 
ftacination.  prescribed,  such  as  fumiga-  its  eyes  upon  the  animal  which  it  de- 
tioiw,  sprinklings,  necklaces  of  jacinth,  signs  to  fascinate.  No  sooner  is  this 
mi^phire  or  carbuncle,  &c ;  and  the  an-  done,  than  the  unhappy  animal  b  unable 
dents  imagined  that  a  pereon,  by  spitting  to  make  its  escape.  It  now  be^ns  to 
in  his  own  bosom  three  times,  could  pre-  utter  a  most  piteous  cry,  which  is  well 
Tent  its  ill  effects.  Some  instances  of  a  known,  by  those  who  hear  it,  to  be  the 
modem  belief  in  fascination  may  be  found  cry  of  a  creature  enchanted.  If  it  is  a 
in  Brand's  Poptifar  Antiquities  (ii,  401).  squirrel,  it  mns  up  the  tree  for  a  short 
It  has  been,  till  very  recently,  and  in  distance,  comes  down  again,  then  rana 
remote  districts  is  even  yet,  preva-  up,  and,  lastly,  comes  lower  down.    *  On 


lent  among  the  Scotch  Highlandeni,  and  that  occasion,'  says  a  credulous,  though 

tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Westem  islands,  honest  wriUT  (Kalm),  Mt  has  been   ob- 

wbere  the  fear  of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to  served  tiiat  the  squirrel  always  goes  down 

various  precautkms  against  its  influence,  more  than  it  goes  up.    The  snake  still 

lo  air  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  Travels  in  continues  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  with  its 
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6ynii  fixed  on  the  Hquirrel,  with  which  its  terror  which  they  inflpire  and  to  c^jlx 
attiintiou  is  so  rutin; ly  taken  up,  that  a  per-  nnrrotic  emanations  from  llieir  hodNv  a* 
Hon  approarliinir  niiiy  make  c^msidenible  particular  tiim^ — itniU9tberouf<-ftH-diha: 
noiso   without    thn  suakcV  ho  nmch  as  this  suhject  is  still  liable  to  cuntn»ivm, 
turning    ahout.      Thc>     squirrel    always  and  still  involved  in  a  considenihlc  «!^ 
conicit  lower,  and,  at   Inat,  \vd]W  down  grt^e  of  obsrurity.     On  the-  frthrr  hand 
to  thii  snake,   wlioso    inouili  is  aln*ady  as  the  look  of  the  dot;  sto(iff  the  ppirr-^ 
wide  u|M*u  for  ils  rvTeption.     The  poor  of  the  {Kirtridp',  s;>  W(*   ini^ht  ini3i:i[i' 
little  animal  then,  with  a  piteous  cry,  runs  that  tl»:  presence  of  man  has  u  «'on>M'.r 
into  the  snake's  jaws,  and  is  hwalIowe<l  at  able  iiiHuence  over  the  fneultirs  of  snirr 
once.* "     Doctor  linrton  then  c-onil>atH  the  very  justly  dreaded  s(*riM*nt.'*,  and  ohli^^ 
supixtsitions  of  Laceinnle,  that  the  ed'cct  them  to  oltedieucc  by,  as  it  wen*,  arorta- 
thus  dt^scrilH'd  lu*  priHimMHl,  may  Iw  owing  kind  of  fascination.     Fnmi  the  m««^  ai:- 
to  an  infectious  vaiM)r  emanatin;;  from  the  cient  times,  certain    honli:!*  of   Arain:. 
body  of  the  snake,  or  to  the  animal  hav-  such  as  the  Psylli  and  the  Marsi,  «*p 
ing  l)een  previously  bitten  by  the  reptile  acquainted  with  some  art  of  charruiDr 
(wliich,   Iiace|M*de    supposes,  may    also  and   taming   thos<^   n^ptilt^!^      Kirinpyr.    ! 
causi*  its  cries,  its  agitation,  aiid,  linaliy,  and  many  other  trevrllers,  have  If  ft  u-    \ 
ib«  falling  down);  and  ilhit  of  Bhunen-  accounts  of  the  daiiee  %\hirh  the  IniliAi.> 
ImcIi,  that  curioHty  or  fear,  <u'eas!oiied  i»y  maki»  the  nr.ia  |>erfonii.     We  als«»  knnw. 
tlv«  hissing  and  noHi' of  the  Rif  lies,  impels  In^yond   any   tlou)>t,    that    the    F^g\'pti&T. 
tlu^  animal  atreettHl  to  nppreaeh  tlie  cau^se  juvrghrs  rause  tli»'  asp  vf  the   anrti*i:L-. 
of  the  noi:ie:  and  endravors  to  sJiow  t):at  the  hny  of  the  ino<leni   Aruli^  to  pla_\  t 
th«»  notion  tliat  any  such  fascinating  |>ow-  vari-iy  «if  irii-ks  at  the  wonl  of  romnian*^. 
er  is  |H>sst^ssrtl  by  ai'.y  Miimal,  is  enlirily  and  that  they  se»'m  to  imitate  the  mac- 
witliout  foundation.     We  find,  however,  ciaiis  of  Pharaoh,  who  preten«J*»d  to  \un. 
the  following  r\> marks  on  this  sidtjcct,  in  their  rt^ls  into  serpents.      h    is  alsn  & 
a  very  nvent   work  of  high  n'puialion  remarkable  lact,  that  music   has  a  vrr% 
(lirit)iih*s  tRins1atii>n  of  Cuvier's  Animal  considerable  influence  on  iheeir  anini.^S. 
Kingilom,  Keptiiia^:  ^  It  has  Uvn  almost  to  which  we  cannot  otlierwiM*  atthbti:* 
universally     U^lievtnl,    that,    by    certain  any  largi*  portion  of  sensrhiliiy." 
S|Hvial   emaiialions  by   the   fear   which         Fastijcg:    the   partial    or'tntal  al*- 
tlicv  in««pin\  ereviii  by  a  si^rt  of  magnet-  ncnce  of  m.inkini!  and  .in:-     '-=  from  li." 
V  or  nui^ir  iK*'.\tT,  the  SiTjHnisc.in  s:u-  en!-!:irv  renul-*iv'  !*upj'l\   v-f  aiirni'tst,  M 
.■;.\   nnd  t'i*.M:'nt;«  the  pr»  \    >\!:":.!i  liii  v  w!iii"ii  i<  to  !»-^  liidir^i'-i-.:.!   tJ.rit 'iii.-U)!!!- 
,Li\"  ii  >!ii>".i'i  !•  r' •.•un.     V\\\\\   :i!!ri:'ut»*«l  v!«rh  •<  aii  :!;•»•  !  t**  yn.^r^'-   :?,•■:•;  :•:   . 
■.b:v  k'»::'.  of  .\';':i\\';i  to  :i  n.i;:s*'  '.IS  \3;»»T  ln\-i::;.y    a-   I   \ij.  r-'.i'i     fo:. .!■:'.   p.      Ti:- 
pr.vtvxl.:^^  :'s\Mi  li;.  >,'  :tul.:  als — i\i\  c:/:.-  yrr.w  .y\\  ;f.>T.::ii'.  :*  t.f  I'lstii'j.  nn  n.-.TJ. 
uMi  wh»  \«  >  »  ••:<  to  rn-tixi'  v'.  :.  >■!■;:•  7i  an.-  j1..  -  ■  w!."-'i   f-i-.  ^   i-.r:*!  :i  ♦>■  :  i  <.?- 
ir*MM  :iii*  fu*  .  :\  \*  :'\  wl-i^*!;.  I  \  ♦'■•'  i":-.';:-  vr.-  •'■;  ;.:-!  «■•■•■!. .r  ?.••••■  :■  p:-:,  :>  ■;.•.»-•. 
Aiuv*  r's.ij:  .    i'   :■•,:■:•:•  :; -I  ■"«;:i- .1  :•.;:"  \  ■  \\—  :•     :  ::■;  :.".:"    :  <,   .-   :pr"     •*-■..- 
In. !.  IP'S c:»- /.- -vVvT  ■<^^;  ,:>::■  i"   •*.:\.r>  i*  ir^j  :::  :i  ::     r!  !  i    *■  i:- .     t  •>■■..!■  ■  :^ 
nsJ^-ix'f  \:'.>r\  .*..."      r:-.^\vi  r  :■..  r^ ::  .^i-  ii"  r        ■'.':.     \.      ]•     ■.    :.i»  v.:         .\    ..:  . 
:io:?<  thf  o;»i"-i  •  sv» "  I   -.   .;<!';.-.;  K  :    :>.  ^'.-w:'.    .v  ..■    !  .•  st.^:  .■-    •  !"<!    •■'wr -k. 
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1    was   evidently    present.     Some  animal  jellv,  compounded  with  a  fourth 

ra,  bolder  than  their  companions,  of  its  weight  in  gum.    This  substance  is 

a  new  attempt  on  Friday,  and,  decidedly  nutritious ;  for  we  are  told  that, 

d  by  the  traces  of  his  work,  found  when  the  whole  provisions  of  a  caravan 

ofbrtunate  man  lying  on  his  face,  in  bad  been  exhausted  in  the  deserts  between 

ity.    He  could  raise  his  head,  but  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  a  thousand  persons 

inds  and  feet  were  cold,  and  pulsa-  subsisted  on  gum,  which  was  found  to 

ilmost  extinct.      Immediate  relief  form  part  of  the  merchandise ;  aud  the 

fibrdcd ;  but  next  morning  he  be-  caravan  reached  Cairo  in  safety,  without 

indifierent  about  food,  and,  having  any  remarkable  accidents  from  hunger  or 

meed  his  own  disselution,  expired  in  disease.     The  compound  of  the  negro 

minutes,  on  Sunday  afiemoon,  after  couriers  may  possess  particular  qualities 

j^  seven  days.    Th»  example  illus-  in  repelling  hunger,  such  as  that  which, 

the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  though  among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Great 

QoC  c<nrroborated  by  others,  namely,  Britain,  is  aiid  to  have  proved  sufficient, 

asting  less  than  seven  days,  is  not  if  equivalent  to  a  bean,  for  a  whole  day ; 

ably  ratal ;  but  after  that  period,  not-  and  some  of  the  American  Indians,  when 

tanding  individuals  may  survive  and  engaged  in  lon^  excursions,  have  expe- 

bod,  their  previous  aratinence  will  dients  for  blunting  the  keen  sensations 

ion  death.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  which  they  would  otherwise  experience, 

vas  an  instance  of  absolute  privation.  A  composition  of  calcined  shells  and  to- 

s  year  1768,  captain  Kennedy  was  bacco  juice  is  formed  into  a  mass,  from 

recked,  with  twelve  companions,  in  which,  when  dry,  pills  of  a  proper  size, 

Vest    Indies.     They  preserved    a  to  be  kept  dissolving  between  the  gum 

quantity  of  provisions,  which  were  and  the  lip,  are  made.    Long  and  peril- 

^  consumed  in  seven  days,  amidst  ous  voyages    have    been  accomplished 

vtlinanr  distresses.     During  eight  without  more  than  a  ship's  biscuit  oivided 

9ding  days,  though  in  absolute  want,  into  a  number  of  pieces  daily.    Captain 

>f  meat  and  drink,  and  exposed  in  Inglefield  and  eleven  men,  of  the  Cen- 

en  boat,  the  whole  survived ;  but,  taur  man-of-war,  which  foundered  at  sea 

obtaining  relief,  some  of  the  people  in  the  year  1782,  sailed  800  miles  in  a 

ted.    In  this  case,  they  were  evi-  yawl,  during  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen 

'   supported    by  being   frequently  days,  while  their  sole  provisions  consisted 

bed  vrith  sea- water.    Sir  William  of  a  twelfth  part  of  a  biscuit  for  each  of 

Iton,  in  an  account  of  a  dreadful  two  meals  a  day,  and  a  glass  of  water, 

[uake  which  devastated  Sicily  and  0till  more  perilous  was  the  voyage  of 

ria,  in  the  year  1783,  relates  that  captain  Blign  and  eighteen  men,  of  the 

r  two  girls  who  were  miraculously  Bounty,  who  sailed  a  great  portion  of 

ved  in  the  riiins  of  a  house.    One  9600  miles  in  an  open  boat,  m  stormy 

irvived  eleven  entire  days,  and  the  seas,  on  an  allowance  of  an  ounce  and  a 

six,  totally  deprived  of  food.    It  quarter  of  biscuit  daily ;  and  sometimei^ 

not  escape   observation,   that  the  when  a  bird,  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  was 

(nee  between  absolute  privation  of  accidentally  caught,  it  served  for  a  meal 

jid  a  supply  of  any  portion  of  it  is  to  the  whole  crew.     We  shall  not  be 

mensurable.     The  same  nuiy  al-  much  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  experi- 

be  said  of  water ;  for  it  materially  ments  made  by  some  people  on  them- 

butes  to  preserve  fife ;  and  hence  selves,  from  which  it  appeared  that  fasting 

tfficulties  of  ascertaining  what  is  onhalf  a  pound  of  bread  daily,  with  a  pint 

protracted    fasting.     Tne    negro  of  liquid,  was  productive  of  no  inoonve- 

n^  who  traverse  the  deserts  on  the  nience.    Still  there  is  an  infinite  difier- 

rn  coast  of  Afi-ica,  iierform  long  and  ence  between  all  this  and  absolute  priva- 

og  journeys  on  about  four  ounces  tion.  Sea- weed  has  afforded  many  grateful 

1  dally.    U  is  said  that,  in  common  meals  to  famished  sailors.    In  the  year 

out,  both  they  and  the  Moors  are  1652,  two  brothers,  accidentally  abandon- 

otly  seen  to  subsist  eight  days  on  ed  on  an  islet  in  a  lake  of  Norway,  subsist- 

Minces  of  gum  daily,  wi^out  sensi-  ed  twelve  days  on  grass  and  sorrel.    Few 

miDUtion  of  health  or  vigor ;  and  instances  can  be  given  of  absolute  priva- 

Tft^lnfin^  that  they  can  fast  three  tion  both  of  solids  and  liquids ;  but  m  the 

whfaoiit  any  inconvenience.     The  case  above  referred  to,  where  seventy-two 

aloro  of  a  courier,  at  his  outset,  con-  persons  took  shelter  in  the  shrouds  of 

olv  of  a  pound  of  gum,  a  little  a  vessel,  fourteen  actually  survived  dur- 

I  rioe,  and  several  ounces  of  hard  ing   twenty-three   days,    without   food, 
38» 
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though  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  occa-  aid ;  but  the  inieenible  object  wa9  tbw 
flionaUy  caught  iu  their  mouths  as  tliev  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  cxJ9tci>?e : 
fell.    Some  of  the  survivors  also  draiik  and,  although  bis  eyes  were  not  deficju 
flea- water ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  all.    In  in  lustre,  and  his  voice  entire,  he  exiahin- 
tbe  year  1789,  Caleb  Elliott,  a  religious  ed  the    appearance  of  a    skelecoA.  «■ 
Yuannary,  determined  to  fast  forty  days,  which  the  Aesh  had  been  dried ;  and  hii 
During  sixteen,  he  obstinately  refused  all  personal  decay  was  attended  with  unai- 
kinds  of  sustenance,  and  then  died,  being  fcst  mental  imbecility.  Nevertheless,  «uii 
titerslly  starved  to  death.    It  is  said,  that  proper  regimen,  he  so  fiur  recovered,  » 
two  convicts  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh  m  a  few  d^ys  to  be  enabled  to  walk  amv^ 
fived  fourteen  days  without  food,  and  re-  his  room ;   and  a  clergyman  who  bad 
ceiving  liquids  only ;  and  in  the  records  previously   been  admitted   to  viaii  hau 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  there  is  reported  dispelled  his  religious  abtrrrations ;  but  od 
to  be  preserved  an  instance  of  a  Scotch-  the  seventh  day  from  the  cominencefiieBt 
man,   who,  strictly  watched,  was  seen  of  this  system,  bis  recollection  £uled,aiKl 
to  fast  during  six  weeks,  after  which  he  he  expiied  on  the   seventy-eighth  traai 
was  liberated  on  account  of  his  uncom-  the  date  of  his  abstinence.     Ananalogow 
mon  powers  of  abstinence.    Morgagiii,  case  has-been  quoted  by  the  same  pbvn- 
an  Italian  physician,  refers  to  an  instance  cian,  of  an  insane  person,  who  mniWd 
of  a  woman  who  obstinately  refused  all  ibrty-seven  da}'B  on  a  pint  and  a  lulf  of 
sustenance,    except   twice,    during   fifty  water  daily,  during  which  time  be  obc:»- 
days,  and  took  only  a  small  quantity  of  natel^  stood  thirty-eight  days  in  the  svnr 
water,  when  she  died.    An  avalanche,  position.    From    extreme  weakneai,  hr 
some  years  ago,  overwhelmed  a  village  fay  down  during  the  reouinder,  still  r- 
in    Switzerland,   and    entombed    three  fusing  any  thing  but  water ;  nor  did  ^ 
women  in  a  stable,  where  there  was  a  extraordinary  abstinence  prove  fioaL  P^ 
she-goat  and  some  hay.    Here  they  sur-  haps  we  should  find  many  examples  of  6si* 
▼ived    thirty-seven    days,    on    the  milk  ing  for  a  much  longer  period,  on  recufrinft 
afibrded  them  by  the  goat,  and  were  in  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  ;  such  m 
perfect  health  when  relieved.    But  one  that  of  Janet  McLeod,  a  youn|^  Soottiih 
of  the  best  authenticated  instances  of  ex-  female,  who,  after  epilepsy  and  fever,  re- 
cessive fasting  in  modem  times,  and  in  mained  five  years  in  bed,  seldom  speak- 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  par-  ing,  and  receiving  food  only  by  constraint. 
ticular  morbid  affection  of  the  body,  is  At  length,    she    obstinately   refused  ali 
related  by  doctor  Willan.     In  the  year  sustenance,  her  jaws  b<x»ame  lucked,  and. 
1766,  a  younv  man,  a  religious  visionary,  in  attempting  to  force  them  open,  lu-o  ci" 
and  8iipi>o8in^  himself   to  lal)or  under  her  teeth  were  broken.     A  small  quanc- 
some  inconsiderable  corn()Iaint8,  thou":ht  ty  of  liquid  was  introduced  by  ilio  iper- 
to  openite   a  cure   by   abstinence,      lie  tare,  none  of  which  was  swallowed ;  and 
suddenly  withdn?w  from  his  friends,  oc-  dough  made  of  oatmeal  was  likewise  fv- 
cupied  himself  iu  copying  the  Bible  in  jected.     She  slept  much,  and   her  Keari 
short  hand,  to  which  he  added  his  own  was  bent  down  to  her   brea^.     In  *J:^ 
commentaries,  and    resolved   to  al)stnin  deplorable  state,  the  relativefi  of  tin*  \m- 
fit)m  all  solid  footl,  only  moistening  Iiis  ticui   declared  she   continued  to  nil«^ 
mouth,  from  time   to   time,   with   water  four  years  without  their  beinir  sensible  ot' 
slightly  flavored  with  the  juice  of  oranges,  her  receiving  any  aliment,  cxrejit  a  liai' 
He  took  no    exercise,  slept   little,    and  water;  but,  after  a  longtrr  interval  sin 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  reading,  while  bec^an  to  revive,  and  sulMisted  on  cniniL'« 
his  daily  allowance  was  iMJtween  half  a  of  bread,  with  milk  or  water  sucked  fKv 
pint  and  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  juice  the  palm  of  lier  hand.     It  is  not  oidcf.r 
of  two  orangci'.     In  this  state  of  absti-  that  her  convalescence  ever  was  compl>:t«:. 
pence  he  persisted  sixty  days  ;  but  dur-  and  it  ratlwir  is  to  be  inferre«l  that  she  i!- 
ing  the  last  ten,  his  strength  rapidly  dc-  ways  remained  in  a  debilitate«l  coiiditI'>r 
clined,  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  rise  After  these  extraonlinary  instances, chifd^ 
from    bed,    he    became   alarmed.     The  belonj^ng  to  our  own  era,  to  which  mari 
delusion  which   had  hitherto  impressed  more  mij^'ht  bo  added,  we  shall  pn>baMi 
him  of  being  supported  by  preternatural  l»e  less  incredulous  in    listening  to  thf 
means  now  vanished,  and  along  with  it  accounts  of  the  older  authors.     In  trptd 
his  ex[)ectationofsome  remarkable  event,  to  the  sensations  excited  by  protnrtfd 
which   should   follow  his  resolution   of  fasting,  and  its  eflTects  on  the  penoii  of 
Klf-denial.    On  the  sixty-first  day  of  his  the  suflerer,  there  is  a  diftcrence  re«k- 
fest,  doctor  Willan  was  summoned  to  his  uig  from  the  vigor  both  of  bodr  and 
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mind,  to  which  the  influence  of  climate  timely  succor,  the  human  frame  yieltki 
uiB^  he  joined  ;  but  the  meet  direful  and  under  such  privations  \  idiocy  succeeds 
laating  consequences  frequently   ensue,  ferocity,  or  the  sufferer  dies  raving  mad. 
At  first,  every  substance  is  ravenously  Should  the  consequences  not  be  fatal, 
derourod,  to   appease    the  cravings  of  lasting  diseases  arc  frequently  occasioned 
hunger;   every  animal,  the  most  loath-  by  the  tone  of  the  difibrent  organs  being 
aome  reptiles,  are  welcome  sustenance  ;  injured,  sometimes  incurably,  and  some- 
mnd  a  paste  is  baked  by  the  New  ilol-  times  admitting  palliation.    It  is  evi<lent, 
bmders,  composed  of  ants  and  worms,  however,  from  the  preceding obscnations, 
intermixed  with  the  bark  of  trees.    John  that  protracted  fasting  is  not  so  destruc- 
Ijery,  who    endured  the    extremity  of  tive  as  is  commonly  credited,  and  that 
famine  in  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  emphatically  mankind  may,  without  danger,  remain 
declared,  that  a  mouse  was  more  prized  in  entire  days  destitute  of  food.    Liquids 
the  ship  than  an  ox  had  been  ashore ;  and  are  an  eflfectual  substitute  for  solids  in 
he  also  informs  us,  that  throe  or  four  preserving  life ;  and  drenching  the  body 
crowns  were  paid  for  each.    The  natives  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  or  laving  it  co- 
of  New  Caledonia   swallow  lumps  of  piously  on  the  head,  materially  contributes 
earth  to  satisfy  their  hun^r,  and  tie  liga-  m  averting  death  by  famine. — See  PkUo- 
Uirea^  continually  increasmg  in  tightness,  sophical  Transactions  (1783) ;  Memoirs  of 
around  the  abdomen.    They  seem  to  do  tht  Manchester  Society  for  1785  (vol.  iiL); 
ao  with  impunity,  although  the  custom  of  Leriua,  A/avigationes  tn  Brazilxam ;  Anat- 
eating  eartn,  in  Java,  vmich  is  done  to  ie  Rtsearches  (vol.  iv,  p.  38());    Syme's 
reduce  personal  corpulence,  is  slowly,  but  Embassy  to  Jha  (p.  K^) ;  Mackay's  JVhr- 
invariabty  destructive.    Latst  of  all,  re-  raUve  o/^  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Juno ;  An- 
coufse  is  had  to  human  flesh,  instances  nwd  Register  for  1768,  and  1783 ;  Gen- 
of  which  have  occurred  in  all  countries  tleman's  Magazine  (1789);    Licetus,  Ik 
of  the  habitable  world,  on  occasion  of  his  qui  diu  mount  sine  Alimento. 
ftmine  from  sieges,  shipwreck,  or  the  Fellataus.    (See  Foulahs.) 
ftilureof  expected  crops  of  grain.    Dur-  Feuillants.    {Sec  Jacobir^.) 
iag  this  period,  a  material  alteration  is  Fisher.    (See  Marten,) 
caking  place  in  the  mind :  men  become  Fishkill  Mountains.      (See    High- 
wild  aiui  ferocious ;  they  view  each  other  lands  of  the  Hudson.) 
with  malevolence ;  they  are  ouarrelsome,  Fitzwilliam,  earl,  was  bom  in  1748. 
turbulent,  and  equally  regardlesB  of  their  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
own  fiite  as  of  the  safety  of  their  neigh-  school,  where  he  wns  contemiwrary  with 
boffs;  they  actually  resemble  so  many  Charics  Fox,  lonl  Carlisle,  and    many 
beasts  of  prey.    The  sensations  of  hunger  otlier  conspicuous  characters.    Hisagree- 
froni  protracted  fasting  are  not  alike  in  able  and  generous  disposition  endeared 
nil;  or  it  may  be,  that  immediate  languor  him  to  his  fellow  scholars.    He  finished 
operates  strongly  on  those  b]^  whom  it  is  his  studies  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
not  so  severely  felu    But  it  is  certain  In  1770,  soon  afler  he  came  of  age,  he 
that,  after  a  particular  tune,  little  inclina-  married    kidy  Charlotte     Ponsonby  ;   a 
tion  for  food  is  experienced,  though  groat  union  which  united  him    more  closely 
desire  remains  of  quenching  thirsL    Cap-  with  the  great  whig  families.    I^ord  Fitz- 
toin  Ingtefield,  of  tlie  Centaur,  expresses  william  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  war 
his  consolatory  foeliii^  on  seeing  one  of  against  America.    Uiuler  the  administra- 
hts   companions  perish,   that  dying  of  tion  formed  by  his  uncle,  the  marquis  of 
hunger  was  not  so  dreadful  as  imagination  Rockingham,  he  did  not  hold  any  ofiice ; 
had  pictured.    A  survivor  of  that  misera-  but,  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  he  strenu- 
bks  shipwreck,  during  which  so  many  ously  supported  his  friends;    Till  the  year 
people  hung  twenty-Uirce  days  in  the  17U3,  his  lordship  continued  to  act  with 
shrouds,  observes,  that  he  did  not  suffer  the  whigSi    In   1794,    lord    Fitzwilliam 
much  during  the  first  three  fit)m  want  of  was  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
ibod ;  that,  after  more  had  elapsed,  lie  and  in  the  following  year  was  sent  over 
was  surprised  to  liave  existed  so  long,  and  as  viceroy  to  Ireland.    In  that  unhappy 
concluded    that   each   succeeding    day  and   misgoverned  country,  his  presence 
Would  be  his  kisL    To  these  examples  was  fitted  to  produce  great  benefit  Hold- 
may  be  added  that  of  captain  Kennedy,  ing  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ireland, 
who  eoosklered  it  singuhur  that,  although  he  had  always  been  popular  there,  for  the 
be  tasted  neither  meat  nor  drink  during  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  tenantsL 
ei^  enture  days,  he  did  not  feel  the  sen-  He  was,  besides,  known  to  be  friendly  to 
— '- —  of  hunger  and  thirst    Without  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Cath- 
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otica.  The  viceregal  dignity  was  accepted  tion  of  the  oflfence  before    poblicMiai. 

by   lord  FitzwilCain  only  on    condition  Most  of  the  statutes!,  however,  wbidi  i»> 

that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  all  late  to  forgery,  make  the  publicaboa  iMf 

such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  con-  the  forged  instrument,  ivith  knowledge  «f 

ciliate  the  Irish.     He  began  to  put  his  the  fact,  a  substantive  oiieiice.     It  is  wmi 

plans  in  execution,  by  removing   from  by  Hawkins  (P.  C^  c.  70,  sl  2)^  that  tbe 

office  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  notion  of  fbrgeiy  does  not  seeni  to  ocmmc 

people.    But  the  influence  of  the   men  in  the  counterfeiting  of  a  man**  band  and 

whom    he  had  removed  occasioned  his  seal,  which  may  ofl^  be  done  innocenih, 

recall.    In  1798,  he  was  nuide  lieuten-  but  in  endeavoring  to  give  «d  appeanoep 

ant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  truth  to   a   mere    deceit  aiid  fidatj. 

In  1806,  durins  the  short  administration  and    either    to    impose    that  upon  the 

of  the  whigs,  lord   FitzwilUam  was  lord  world  as  the  solemn  act  of  another,  which 

president  of  the    council      Since    that  be  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least  to  nakc 

period,  he  has  gradually  withdrawn  from  a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  ben 

politics.      Afler   the   unhappy  aflfair   at  done  at  a  time  when  it  waa  not  done,  and. 

Manchester  (1821),  he  was  one  of  those  by  force  of  such  a  fidsity,  to  give  ilia 

who  attended  a  meeting  at  York,  to  call  operation  which,  in  truth  and  jusiier,  i 

for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  ought  not  to  have.     A  deed  forged  in  tbe 

official  persons  criminated ;  for  which  his  name  of  a  person  who  never  had  exia- 

lordship   was  dismissed  from  the   lord-  ence,  is  forgery  at  law,  as  was  detcfmiaed 

lieutenancy    of  Yorkshire. — His    eldest  in  Holland's  case.   ( O.  J3.,  1773 ;  I  Loiei 

son,  lord  Milton,  has  repeatedly  sat  in  par-  83 ;  2  EIomPb  P.  C,  19;  aec  49.)    A  writ- 

liament  for  Yorkshire  and  Northampton-  ing  is  forged  where  one,  being  diiecled  a 

shire,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  draw  up  a  will  for  a  sick  peraon,  doth  ia 

active   support  of  the    reform  bill,  al-  sert  some  legacies  therein  Alsely  out  of 

though  his  father  returned  five  members  his  own  head.    It  is  not  naaterial  wfaedio 

by  his  property  and  influence.  a  forged  instrument   be  drawn  in  woA 

Five  Nations.    (See  Iroquois.)  manner  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  that  wkiek 

FI.ACCUS.    (See  Horatius  Flaccus.)  it  counterfeits,  it  would  be  valid.    Tbe 

Flat  Heads.    (See  Choctaxn.)  punishment  of  fbrgeiy  at  common  bwii, 

Flemish  School  of  Painters.    (See  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  fine,  imprisoa 

Netherlandish  School.)  ment,  and  such  other  corporal  puniab- 

Flercs.    (See  Fleurus.)  ment  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 

Fleur-de-Lis.     (See  IMy.)  award.     The  pvinishments  ordained  for 

Flel'ret.     (Sec  Silk.)  the  otfence  by  the  statute  law  in  Engiami 

Flying  Squirrel.     (See  Squirrel.)  arc,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rapioL 

Foui.     (See  Fo.)  In  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  is  pen- 

Fo>'T.     (See  Fount.)  erally  imprisonment,  with   hard  labor  ibr 

Forgert,  at  common  law;  the  fraudu-  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  arcording  k> 

lent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  degree  of  the  offence, 
the  prejudice  of  aiiotlier  man's  rights,  or        Fossil  Remains.     (See    Onftanc  Rt- 

a  making,  mdlo  animo,  of  any  written  in-  mains.) 

strument   for  tlie   purpose  of  fraud  and         Fox,  Henry    Richard.     (Sec   HMiod, 

deceit ;  the  word  makings  in  tliis  last  deti-  Lord.) 

nition,  being  considered  as  including  eve-        Fracture  (from  frangOj  to  break)  » 

ry  alteration   of,  or  addition  to,  a  true  in-  applied  to  the  bones,  and  is  divided  into 

strument.     Bt^ides  the  offence  of  forgery  simple  and  com|x>und ;  simple,  when  tir 

at  coiiimou  law,  which  i.s  of  the  degree  bone  only  is  injured  ;  compound,  when 

only  of  inisdenieaiior,  there  are  very  nu-  the  soA  coverings  are  so  injured  that  ei- 

inen)us  forgeries  es{>ecially  subjected  to  ther  one  of  the  fractured  ends  protrude* 

punishmoiiLs  by  the  ciiaotments  of  a  va-  tlirough  the  skin,  or  the  skin  and  musrl» 

riety  of  Kiitrlish  statutes,  which,  for  the  are  so  lacerated  as  to  expose  the  boot, 

most  part,  make  the  forgeries  to  which  The  long  cylindrical  bones  of  the  liinhsarr 

they  relate  capital  otfenct^     The  olTence  most  frequently  fractured  ;  next  the  diL 

of  forgei  y  may  be  complete  though  there  particulariy  of  tbe  cranium  (for  those  of 

be  no  publication  or  uttering  of  the  forpd  the  pelvis  and  scapula  must  be  excluded): 

instrument ;  for  the  very  making  with  a  and,  lastly,  the  round,  irregularlv-sfaaped 

fraudulent  intention,  and  without   lawful  bones  of  the  tarsus,  carpus  and  vertefcw. 

autliority  of  any  instrument,   which,  at  The  bonee  are  fractured  by  external  x'hh 

common  law,  or  by  statute,  is  the  subject  lence,  disease,  and  the  action  of  tbe  niu»- 

of  forgery,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  comple-  cles.    Tbe  long  cylindrical  boM  are  mc 
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*  unlreqiiemly  broken  in  more  than  one  perfect  rest,  and  administer  gentle  laxa- 
^  point :  they  are  generally  frftcmrcd  at  the  tives,  until  all  inflammatory  action  is  siib- 
'  centre  of  their  shafls,  in  which  case  the  dued  ;  then  to  extend  the  limb  to  its  natural 
'  frecturo  is  more  or  less  oblique ;  whereas,  length,  or  apply  pasteboard  splints  dipped 
^  wlien  it  occurs  near  the  extremes,  it  be-  in  warm  water,  with  wooden  ones  exteri- 
^    eomefl  more  and  more  transverse ;  hence  or  to  them,  and  fastened  with  ta|>e8.  This 

*  fractures  have  been  divided  into  oblique  latter  is  termed  secondary  selHngy  and  m 
and  transverse.  The  spongy  bones  are  applicable  to  all  tlie  bones  of  the  extremi- 
abo  fractim^d  transversely ;  the  flat  bones  ties. 

in  various  directions,  occasionally  stellat-  France  since  1830.  The  revolution  of 
ed.    A  comminuted  fracture  occurs  when  July,  1830,  had  driven  one  dynasty  from 
a  hone  is  broken  in  different  places  at  the  throne  of  France,  and  seated  another  in 
once,  and  divided  into  several  rragments  its  place  :  it  had  thus  prevented  a  return 
«ir  splinters.     Ijongitudinal  fractures  also  to  the  despotit;  government  of  the  seven- 
occur  to  the  long  cylindrical  bones.  Com-  teenth  century,  and  preserved  tlie  little 
plicated  fractures  are  those  accompanied  share  of  liberty  which  tlie  charter  of 
vrith  luxation,  severe  contusions,  woimd-  1814  Had  granted,  with  a  sparing  hand,  to 
ed  blood-vessels,  pregnancy,  gout,  scurvy,  the  French  nation.    In  theory,  it  sane- 
rickets,    fragilitas  ossium,  and  syphilis,  tioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
m^hich    diseases  prevent  the   union    of  the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
the  bones,  and  also  cause  them  to  be  absurd  notion  of  passive  obedience ;  but 
Tcry  easily  broken.     Cold  renders  the  in  practice,  it  has  done  little  towards  rc- 
teiMS  more  fragile;  and  they  are  also  alizing   the  expectations  of  those  who 
more  brittle  in  okl  age.     The  superficial  looked  to  see  a  monarchy    surroimded 
are  more  exposed  to  fracture  than  the  by  republican  institutions  substituted  for 
deep-«eated  bones;  thus  the  clavicle  is  the  charter  government    The  popular  or 
more  so  than  the  os  iunominatum.    Oth-  revolutionary  party,  or   **  party    of  the 
era,  from  their  functions,  are  more  expos-  movement,**  as  they  have  been  called,  de- 
ed;  as,  for  example,  the  radius,  from  its  manded  that  the  work  of  refonn  should 
aflording  support  to  the  carpus.    When  a  eo  on,  and  that  more  power  should  be 
ftacture  takes  place,  there  is  an  effusion  of  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  while 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  peri-  the  conservatists,  or  juste  milieu  (proper 
oReum  and  contiguous  soft  parts ;  the  medium)  party,  resisted  all  further  change,. 
muBclcs  are  violently  excited  ;  the  perios-  and  were  desirous  to  go  as  little  out  of 
toam  and  truncateci  ends  of  the  bono  in-  the  way  of  legitimacy  as  possible.    The 
flame ;  and,  aflcr  tlie  inflammation  sub-  majority   of  tne  chamber  of  deputies^ 
sides,  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum  and  which  had  been  elected  previous  to  the 
ends  of  the  bono  secrete  callus,  which  is  revolution,  was  of  the  latter  party,  while 
en  effusion  of  gelatin  that  is  gradually  the    ministry    was   divkled.     Lafii^ette, 
converted  into  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  into  Lamarque,  Dupont  de  PGure,  Odillon- 
bonc,  by  the  secretion  of  phosphate  of  Barrot,  &c.,  were  among  the  most  promi- 
lime,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nent  of  the  movement  party :  of^  these^ 
formation  and  conversion  of  bone  in  the  Lafayette  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
loBtus.    During  the  inflammatory  action,  national  guards,'  Dupont  de  I'Eure  keep- 
no  diseased  secretion  takes  place;  nay,  erof  tlie  seals,  and  Odillon-Rarrot  prefect 
even  the  healthy  natural  ones  are  more  of  the  Seine.    In  the  month  of  August, 
or  less  suspepdetl,  so  that  no  advantage  is  four   of    the    ex-niiniHtors,    Peyronnet, 
gained  by  setting  a  fracture  immediately  Guemon  de  Ranvillc,  Chantclauzr,  and 
afler  the  injury :  on  the  contrarj',  this  j)ri-  Polignac,  had  been  arrested ;  and,  on  the 
mary  setting,  as  it  is  termed,  reexcites  the  23d  of  September,  a  committee  of  the 
already  spasmcxlic  action  of  the  muscles,  chamber  of  deputies  reported  rcsolutiona 
end,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  disafipoirits  in  favor  of  impcnching  them  of  trca- 
the  hopes  of  the  surgeon.    Callus  docs  not  son,   for   having  falsififHl  the  elections, 
hnnlcn  for  many  days  :  in  the  adult,  it  be-  ariiitrarily  changeil  the  institutions  of  the 
eiui^  generally  aliout  the  tenth  or  twelfth  kingdom,  and  excited  civil   war.    Afler 
flay  ;  Boyor,  however,  says  that  it  is  not  two  days'  discus«ion,  the  report  was  ac- 
fbrmed  until  between  die  twentieth  and  cefvted :   on  tlie  90th,  the  impeachment 
serentieth  day.    The  treatment  of  a  sim-  was  sent  up  to  the  peers.    The  accused 
pie  fneturod  Iniuc  is,  to  lay  the  limb  in  were  then  examined  liefore  acommiHskin 
die  earnest  position  for  the  fmtient ;  to  ap-  appointe<l  by  thn  peers  for  this  purpose, 
ply  leeches  and  anodyne  fomentations  or  and  the  15th  of  Deceml>er  was  finally 
poultices ;  to  put  him  on  low  diet,  enjoin  fixed  upon  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
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ment  Meanwhile,  a  motion  bad  been  ministers,  requiring  the  puUic 
made  and  carried,  in  the  chamber  ofdep-  ries  to  vote  for  ministerial  cmiidkl«tei,«i 
uties,  for  an  address  to  the  kin^,  praying  of  other  written  inmruoienta,  iMnomiuif 
him  to  cause  a  bill  ( projet  de  lot)  abolish-  places  in  return  for  votes.  The  ch«|e 
ing  capital  punishments  to  be  presented  of  having  arbitrarily  changed  the  mtum- 
for  their  consideration.  The  king,  in  his  tions  of  tlie  country,  rested  oo  the  nieas- 
answer,  promised  to  comply  with  this  rial  to  the  king,  and  the  ordinancee  then- 
request,  and  expressed  his  disapprobation  selves,  the  ilTeeal  and  UDConsutuiioBal 
of  inflicting  capital  punishments  for  politi-  nature  of  which  was  uodeniable.  TW 
cal  ofTences.  The  people,  who  demand-  uae  of  military  power  to  enforce  then 
ed  vengeance  on  their  late  oppressors,  was  equally  a  crime ;  and  the  charge  af 
considered  this  in  the  light  of  a  conspira-  having  excited  ^ivil  war,  and  armed  the 
cy  between  the  executive  and  legislative,  citizens  against  each  other,  waa  nade  ooi 
to  screen  them  from  their  fate ;  and,  on  by  evidence,  showing  that  they  had  di^ 
the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  mobs  as-  rected  and  approved  of  the  em^kffmem 
sembled  before  the  Palais  Royal,  uttering  of  the  troops  in  Paris  durinc  the  three 
threats  ajminst  the  government  llie  na-  days.  The  18th,  19th  and  2Uui  were  ac- 
tional guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line  cupied  by  the  speeches  of  the  attotwy- 
were  bdth  put  in  requisition  to  preserve  general  on  the  import  of  the  evideaee. 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  ministers  felt  them-  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoaen,  and 
selves  obliged  to  abandon  the  intended  by  the  reply  of  M.  Montfau  ibr  the  ioi- 
bill.  On  occasion  of  the  disturbances,  peachment.  The  counsel  for  the  aecoMtf 
Odillon-Barrot,  prefect  of  the  department  were  M.  Martignac  for  prince  PoUgoK, 
of  the  Seine,  had  issued  a  proclamation  Sauzet  for  Chantelauze,  Hennequin  fbr 
exhorting  the  people  to  preserve  order,  in  Peyronnet,  and  Crtoieux  fbr  Gumoa  de 
which  he  designated  the  proposition  of  Ranviile.  Martignac  contended,  fim, 
the  ministers  as  unseasonable.  The  con-  that,  as  the  provision  of  the  charter, 
servatists  in  the  ministry  resented  the  use  which  rendered  the  ministers  rtmngMtmh^^ 
of  such  language  by  a  subordinate  officer,  also  declared  the  person  of  the  kmg  isvi- 
and  demanded  his  dismission.  But  the  olable,  and  the  nation  had,  by  the  acts  ^ 
king,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  would  July,  chosen  to  render  the  king  pemoaDy 
not  consent  to  this  step ;  and  baron  Louis,  responsible,  and  driven  three  generatiooi 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  count  Mol^,  and  at  once  from  the  throne, — that  article  oi 
Giiizot,  immediately  quitted  their  offices,  the  charter  was  virtually  annulled ;  sec- 
The  new  ministry  was  now  composed  of  ondly,  that  the  chamber  of  peers  did  not 
the  mouvement  |)arty:  Dupont  retained  constitute  the  court  prescribed  by  the 
the  sciiUy  SehaHtiaiii  the  navy  department,  charter,  as  two  fifths  of  its  memlteni  had 
and  G^rurd  the  war  departinont,  while  been  ejected  by  the  accusers  themselvm: 
Laffittc  succeeded  to  the  post  of  president  and,  thirdly,  that  there  was  no  law  whidi 
of  the  council  and  minister  or  finance,  applied  to  the  case,  the  charter  hiTinc 
marshal  Muison  to  that  of  minister  for  only  provided  that  laws  should  tic  pasMd 
foreign  affnini,  Montalivet  to  the  ministry  defining  what  should  be  esteemed  tm- 
of  the  interior,  and  Merilhou  to  that  of  son,  which  laws  had  never  been  onactrd 
public  instruction.  In  a  few  days,  how-  and  the  articles  of  the  penal  code«  which 
ever,  general  C^rard  retired,  and  was  re-  described  certain  offences,  supposed  to  be 
placed  by  marshal  Soult ;  marshal  Maison  similar  to  those  with  which  the  prisoQerti 
was  succeeded  by  S^bostiani ;  and  the  were  charged,  not  designating  them  tf 
marine  was  given  to  count  d'Argout.  treasonable.  The  managers  of  the  tm- 
The  trial  of  the  ministers  finally  came  on  peachment  asserted,  in  reply,  that  the 
Dec.  15,  and  tasted  to  the  21st,  the  court  ministers  had  rendered  themselves  R^ 
sitting  ever}'  day  from  ten  oV.lock  till  sponsible  by  signing  the  ordinances,  and 
four.      M.    Persil,   the    attorney-general,  that  the  expulsion  of  tlic  royal  family 


>yal  family 

B^renger,  reporter  of  the  committee  who  only   one  consequence   of  tlieir    crime, 

had   prepared   the  bill,   and   Madiez   de  from  tlie  punishment  of  which  the  arrom- 

Montjau,  were  afipointed  on  the  part  of  plices  could  not  expect  to  escape,  on  the 

the  deputies   to    conduct   the   impeach-  plea  that  the  principals  had    been  ooa- 

nient.     The   15th,  IGth  and   17th    were  demncd.     On  the  SIsi,  ilie  court  Couai 

occupied  in  the  opening  of  the  charge  by  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  under  ihe 

B^renger,  and  the  exainination  of  wit-  fifty-sixih  article  of  the  charter,  by  haf- 

nesses.     The  evidence  of  the  first  charge,  ing  countersigned  the  ordinaneea  of  Jfuh 

that  of  having  interfered  with  the  elec-  25,  attempted  to   enforce  the  cxccuiioB 

tions,  consisted  of  the  circulars  of  the  ex-  of  them  by  arms,  and  advised  the  kiofto 
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declare  Paris  in  a  state  of  siese,  to  subdue  its  fury.  Lafayette,  therefore,  perceiving 
the  legitimate  resistance  of  the  people,  the  counter-revolutionary  tendency  of 
The  judgment  then  declared  that,  as  no  the  government,  resigned  his  post  on  the 
law  bad  determined  the  punishment  of  24th  December ;  and  count  Lobau  was 
treason,'  it  belonged  to  the  court  to  supply  appointed  commander  of  the  national 
the  deficiency ;  and  condenmed  prince  guards  of  Paris,  that  of  commander-in- 
Polignac  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  the  king- 
civil  death ;  end  Pevronnet,  Chantelauze,  dom  being  thus  abolished.  Thus  tlie 
and  Guemon  de  Ranville,  to  imprison-  party  of  the  movement,  coinposed  of 
tnent  for  life,  with  the  loss  of  their  titles,  many  able  and  highly  popular  men,  v^as 
tank  and  orders. — See  Procks  des  der-  thrown  into  opposition  to  the  government, 
men  MUnstres  de  Charles  X{2  vols^  Paris,  while  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which,  as 
1S30)' — While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the  we  have  before  said,  had  b<^n  elected 
£ciixembourg  was  surrounded  by  a  clam-  before  the  revolution,  was  disi)08ed  to 
offous  mob,  demanding  the  death  of  the  look  upon  the  ministiy  with  jealousy,  as 
prieooers,  and  threatening  vengeance  in  partaking  too  much  of  the  revolutionary 
case  the  sentence  was  not  satisfactory,  leaven.  This,  then,  was  the  state  of 
Am  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be  France  at  the  close  of  tlie  vear  in  which 
8uapect»d  tliat  a  capital  sentence  would  the  act  of  the  revolution  had  occurred.  A 
not  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the  new  king,  who  was  understood  to  have 
multitude  increased,  and  every  thing  seem-  no  great  regard  for  the  **  men  of  July," 
ad  to  menace  a  new  insurrection.  The  and  who  was  willmg  to  end  the  revolu- 
troopa  and  national  guards  were  kept  un-  tion  witli  tlie  change  of  dynasty  which 
der  arms  by  night,  and  bivouacked  in  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  bad  been  ere- 
the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  ated  by  the  two  chambers,  without  any 
influence  of  the  king  and  of  Lafayette  appeal  to  the  national  voice.  Those 
waa  also  employed  to  soothe  the  popu-  cnambers  consisted  of  the  peers,  men  in 
lace :  still  the  number  and  clamor  of  the  general  attached  to  the  old  r^'ins,  and 
mob  became  so  alarming  that  it  was  de-  enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the 
taimined  to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  deputies,  composed  of  a  majority  of  men 
to  Vincennes  before  sentence  was  pro-  who  had  been  inclined  to  oppose  the  ar- 
nounoed.  This  being  accomplished  on  bitrary  |x>licy  of  the  late  government  as 
the  31st,  the  populace  received  the  an-  inexpedient  and  unsafe,  and  had  so  far 
nuDciatioQ  of  the  sentence,  on  the  next  yielded  to  the  {K>pular  call  as  to  sanction 
day,  without  committing  any  actual  vio-  the  change  of  dynasty,  but  had  no  wish 
lence,  as  they  had  no  direct  object  of  at-  to  make  further  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tack.  These  disturbances  were  no  soon-  tion  of  the  government  The  courts  of 
er  over,  than  the  question  of  the  extension  law  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
of  the  elective  franchise  became  a  subject  friends  of  the  old  order  of  things,  many 
of  division  between  the  chambers  and  of  whom  had  shown  themselves  the 
the  ministry,  and  also  divided  the  ministry  ready  instniments  of  an  arbitrary  admin- 
ilaelC  The  consequence  was  tlie  retire-  istration  in  prosecuting  the  friends  of 
meat  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Dupont  freedom.  The  body  of  tlie  nation  had, 
de  I'Eure,  who  was  in  favor  of  more  ex-  of  its  own  accord,  formed  itself  into  na- 
tennive  changes  than  his  colleagues  in  the  tional  guanls,  which  chose  their  own  ofii- 
miDistry ;  Odillon-Barrot  also  resigned  cers ;  but  it  had  never  bee,n  accustomed  to 
the  prefectship  of  the  Seine.  The  cham-  tlie  exercise  of  any  political  rights,  and  it 
befB  were,  likewise,  employed,  at  this  now  looked  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
time,  in  the  permanent  organization  of  leges  of  freemen.  It  demanded  the  abo- 
tlie  national  guard,  and  were  disposed  to  lition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  the  ex- 
abolish  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  tension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a 
of  that  body,  which  had  been  created  dur-  new  organization  of  the  municipal  ad- 
mg  the  aummer,  and  bestowed  on  Lafay-  ministration,  in  which  the  nation  should 
one.  The  influence  of  that  illustrious  be  pennitted  to  take  part  In  regard  to 
patriot  had  been  somewhat  diminished  by  foreign  affairs,  the  patriots,  or  the  move- 
tfaa  Buccesiful  conclusion  of  the  trials,  and  ment  party,  were  urgent  for  a  favorable 
the  suppresrion  of  the  riots  of  December,  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  Belgians. 
rcauhi  which  his  authority  had  coiitrib-  They  complained  of  the  refusal  to  accept 
utad  ao  much  to  bring  about, — and  the  the  crown,  whirh  had  been  offered  to  the 
eomerratiili  now  became  desirous  to  get  duke  of  Nemours,  and  they  r^implained 
rid  of  thoae  yeiy  men  who  had  directed  ec^ually  of  the  interference  of  the  French 
the  aionn  of  the  revolution,  and  cahned  ministera  in  preventing  the  election  of  the 
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duke  of  Leuchtenberg.    (See  Bdfcium,  in  istiy  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  in  ike 

this  Appendix.)     **  When  called   upon,"  nature  of  a  riot  act,  for  the  prereptioQiif 

said  Laiuyette,  ^  to  exiilain  my  notions  of  those  crowds  and  commotions  which  oaih 


non-intervention,  I  declared  that,  when-  tinually    disturbed    Pario*       It    eoaried 

ever  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  claimed  that  all  persons  forming    an  assvemblifi 

by  the  people,  every  intervention  in  the  in  any  public  place  should  be  bound  i» 

affairs  of  that  fieopie  should  be  consider-  disperse  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 

ed  a»  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  prefect  of  police  ;    and    that,  after  thi 

As  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France,  summons  had  been  repeated  three  timet 

I  would    not  have    stop|>ed  to  inquire  in  vain,  force  might  l>c  iii«ed.    Thb  km 

whether  it  would  be  displeasing  to  this  or  served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govers- 

that  fK)wer;   I  would  only  have  asked  ment;  and  it  was  rigorously  esecutifd  is 

whether  it  was  the  will  of  a  inajoriw  of  April,  when  the  pubuc  peace  was  difloab- 

the  Belgians  to  efl'ict,  and  the  will  of  the  ed  by  some  riotous  oiSGnibhgea  of  the 

representatives  of  the  French  nation  to  populace,  which  seemed  to  have  no  defi- 

accede  tu,  tlie  union."     In  the  beginning  nite  object  or  assignable  cause.    A  new 

of  the.  year  1831,  the  public  muid  contin-  electoral  law  had  been  already  brought  br- 

ued  to  be  agitated  by  conspiracies  and  fore  the  chambers  by  the  former  muasn 

rumors  of  conspiracies  of  the  Carlists,  or  By  the  old  law,  the  qualifications  of  at 

partisans  of  the  exiled  family.    On  the  elector  were,   that  he    should  pay  900 

15th  of  February,  an  attempt  was  made  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  be,  at  Ina. 

to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  thcassassi-  thirty  years  of  age :  these  qualificatiou 

nation  of  the  duke  de  Berri ;  and  a  print  excluded  the  great  body  of  Frencbfoa 

of  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux,  his  son,  from  the  elective  franchise,    which,  io 

was  crowned  with  flowers.    This  foolish  fact,  belonged  to  a  small  body  of  not  umr 

or  criminal  act  rendered  Paris  the  scene  than  80,000  men  out  of  a  ponubtkn  d 

of  new  riots.    A  mob  collected  and  en-  32,000,000.  The jnxnet  of  ilic  nunistaawii 

tercd  the  church,  tearing  down  the  crosses  to  double  the  number  of  elecion  in  sack 

and  JUurs-de-lys,  or  emhiiems  of  Carlism.  college  (see  ElecdmuX  taking  the  whole 

They  then  sacked  the  archiepiscopal  pal-  number  from  those  who  paid  the  higfaM 

ace,  and  proceeded  to  commit  sinnlaracts  tax  in  each  department.      Afler  consider 

of  violence  ;  and  the  government  were  able  discussion,  the  chamber  of  deputio. 

obliged  to  calm  the  excitetneut  by  cans-  however,  fixed  the  qualifications  of  eiM- 

ing  the  Jleurs-de-lys,  and  other  obnoxious  ors  at  200  francs  of  direct  taxt*s,  and  twm- 

emhlenis,  to  he  removed  from  all  public  ty-fivc  years  of  age,  with  a  provision  thai 

buildings.     Another  consequence  of  this  when  the  number  of  electors  was  »qailrf 

atfuir  was  the  bringing  in  a  hill  for  Che  than  one  i[i  one  hundrc^d  and  fitty  iuhab- 

pen)etual  exile  of  the  biuiislied  royal  fam-  itants,  the  next  highfst  ia.vcd  ahould  he 

ily  from  France,  which  |>uBsed  the  cham-  included  in  the  electoral  list  to  make  up 

her  of  dp|)iuie8  by  u  majority  of  JJ32  to  the  proportionate  numl>or.     TIiijj  chai^cr 

122,  and  the  peers  by  a  majority  of  29.  carried  the  numl>cr  of  clectc»rs  to  about 

On  the  l:3tli  of  March,  the  Laflfiiie  minis-  215,000.      The     departmental    colkfe. 

try,  which  had  enjoyed  neither  the  favor  composed  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  ektt- 

of  the  king,  of  the  conservaiists^norof  the  ors  who  paid  the  highest  taxes,  and  wbc 

movement  party,  resigned  their  portfolios,  had  a  double  vote,  were  also  abolisbed. 

and  were  succeeded  l)y  men  of  the  for-  and  the  qualification    for  being  ckeitid 

mer  party,  Casiinir  Pcrier,   president  of  was  reduced  from  the  payment  of  KW 

tlic  council,  ttUcing  the  office  of  minister  to  .500  franco  of  direct  laxeei.     It  now  re- 

of  the  interior,  baron   Louis  succeeding  mained  to  fix  the  budget  for  the  yc^r.  ijdh 

Lalhtto  in  the  department  offniance,  and  fitte  had  ofiened  his  budget,  but  the Mippbfli 

admiral   Rigny,  d'Argout  in  that  of  the  had  not  been  voted  at  the  time  of  ht^nuijt- 

roarine.     SelmBiiani  and   Soult   retained  nation.    The  extraordinary  service!*  of  U» 

respectively  the  foreiirn  and  war  dejKirt-  year  alone  amounted  to  nearly  22O,U00XCt^ 

ments,  ami  Montalivet  exchanged  that  of  fr.,andhe  had  propost^d  toFaisi'5K)0,OOOjOCl' 

the  interior  for  that  of  public  instruction,  by  sales  of  the  national  fonwt:<.   M.  Peria 

The  new  ministry  was  much  mure  finn  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  ldO,OOOjOlV 

and  energetic  than  the  former  one,  and  francs  in  ren/f 5  at  five  per  cent.     Thew^ 

declared  the  principles  on  which  it  was  cessary   voles   having   b(wn    pejmti,  ib* 

dct«'rniined  to  govern,  to  1m%  to  put  down  king  pmrogiied  the  chambery  on  the^Stt 

all  irregular  power  at  home,  and  to  re-  of  April;  and  the  chain  her  of  defiuticsm 

fraiii  from  all  armed  intervention  abroad,  afterwanls  dissolved  by  an  ordinance  af 

One  of  (he  (ir^t  measures  of  the  now  min-  the  24th  of  May.    Notwithatanding  ihc 
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popularity  of  the  king,  discontents  and  branches  of  trees.  Yet,  notwitlistandioff 
politi?!J  divisions  continued  in  full  force  these  loyal  demonstrations,  Franco  still 
throughout  his  dominions.  It  was  no  contained  all  the  elements  of  r>olitic^  ex- 
longer  doiilKful,  however,  that  the  govern-  citement ;  and  to  cope  with  the  agitation 
roent,  with  M.  Casimir  P^ricr  at  their  arising  from  the  connicting  elements  was 
beail,  ft^lt  increased  strength.  According-  no  easy  task  to  a  newly-established  gov- 
Wf  M.  Anthony  ThowTet,  editor  of  the  emment ;  hut,  \vy  tlio  active  cooperation 
nihroliUion  newspaper,  was  urosecuted,  of  the  national  guard,  the  efforts  of  tho 
and  sentenced  by  the  court  ot  assizes  to  authorities  hail  hitherto  liccn  successful 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  in  repressing  the  numerous  tumults  with 
5000  francs,  for  an  article  publislied  by  which  thev  had  been  compelled  to  cou- 
him,  calculated  to  bring  the  king's  gov-  tend.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  France 
Brninent  into  hatred  and  contempt ;  and,  declared  war  against  Portugal,  with  the 
on  an  attempt  Ijeing  made  to  consecrate  followingclaims: '^  Liberty  to  Bonhoinmc, 
the  column  iu  the  place  Vendome  as  an  with  20,000  francs  of  in<femnity,  and  tho 
altar  to  the  name  of  Napoleon,  on  which  dismissal  of  his  judges;  the  recall  of 
occasion  the  public  stnnvc<l  the  rails,  the  ^Claude  Souvinct  from  banishment ;  an 
crolumn  itself,  and  the  area  between,  with  ^indemnity  of  GOOO  francs  to  each  of  the 
dedicated  books,  prints,  writings,  votive  Gaml)ergs  and  Vallous  detained  at  Opor- 
terlands,  crowns,  wreaths,  &c.,  tlie  pre-  to,  and  10,000  francs  to  Dul>ois ;  adner- 
rect  of  {K)lice,  with  the  national  guards,  ence  to  the  French  form  of  arrest ;  pro- 
repaired  speedily  to  the  s)K)t,  turned  out  hibition  of  the  insertion  of  articles  in  the 
the  worshippers,  and  actually  swept  the  journals  against  France  or  its  government, 
whole  of  the  offerings  from  before  the  and  of  ]X)litical  discourses  against  the 
popular  idol,  without  resistance.  Al>out  French  by  ecclesiastics ;  and,  lastly,  an 
the  same  period,  a  medal  was  decreed  to  ajK)logy  to  tlie  French  consul,  for  oflfen- 
be  struck  for  tho  decoration  of  tlinse  who  sive  expressions  injurious  to  his  char- 
priocipally  distinguished  themselves  dur-  acter."  This  ex|)edition,  however,  for 
lUg  the  "days  of  July."  This  decree,  which  considerable  preparation  was  made, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  execution  ended  in  the  capture  ot  eight  Portuguese 
without  jealousy  and  contention.  The  ships  of  war,  which  caus^  a  speedy  ad- 
ministry  designateil  the  ornament  as  iustment  of  the  differences  which  had 
donni  par  U  roi  (given  by  the  kiug),  and  been  complained  of  On  the  14tli  and 
required  an  oath  to  Ixiuis  Philippe  and  15th  uf  June,  a  commotion  of  rather  a 
the  charter.  The  individuals  for  whose  serious  character  arose  in  Paris,  which 
honor  the  decoration  was  designed,  ob-  was  hot  subdued  witliout  the  interference 
jected  to  tlie  reception  of  that  from  the  of  tlie  military.  Its  origin  was  absolutely 
king  which  they  had  eanied  from  the  iia-  insignificant,  having  arisen  from  the  un- 
tion  ;  and  the  consequence  is  stated  to  feeling  attack  of  a  watchmaker  on  a  voung 
have  been  that,  out  of  1528  i>er8ons,  to  Iml lad-singer,  who  was  chanting  ^'Nafio- 
whom  the  meilal  was  assigned,  upwards  leon  iu  the  Hundred  Days."  This  assault 
of  1000  refused  to  accept  it  on  the  terms  on  the  minstn>l  was  instantly  resented  by 
proposed.  In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy,  the  mob  by  a  fierce  attack  on  tlie  fnpcmiscs 
the  King  of  the  French,  with  that  pruden-  of  the  watchmaker,  and  by  a  cry  of  "Down 
tial  foresight  and  conciliatory  disijosition  with  the  Carlists."  Triflmg  as  was  the 
which  have  characterized  niost  of  his  cause  of  offence,  the  tumult  prevailed 
movrracnts,  determined  on  a  tour  through  to  such  an  extent,  that  8<^veral  corjM  of 
the  provinces  of  his  dominions,  one  of  municipal  and  national  gtianis  werescr\*- 
his  objects  having  doubtl(n»  been  to  at-  cd  w'n\\  iMill-carlridfre,  and  remained  un- 
lach  to  his  person,  by  so  iKtpular  a  course,  dcr  arms  all  night,  in  the  apprehension 
K  large  poition  of  his  subjects,  who  might  that  the  rioting  would  l>e  renewed  in  the 
otherwise  have  lieen  disjKMsed  to  join  the  evening,  which,  however,  haiipily,  was 
disaffected.  During  this  pnigrrss,  his  not  the  c&<se.  At  Beauclaire,  also,  in  the 
vaa^emy  was  received  every  where  with  south  of  Fnmce,  there  was  some  serious 
neat  enthusiasm.  At  Sl  (Scniiain,  Poi«?y,  ridiing  about  the  same  iieriod.  The  i>eo- 
Nantes,  Dieppe  and  other  places,  he  re-  pie  there,  on  tlie  day  of  the  f^te,  raised  the 
viewed  different  Iwdies  of  the  national  tree  of  lilierty ;  and,  the  mayor  having 
piarda^  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  iK>p-  called  out  the  troops  to  pull  down  tho 
lilace,  who,  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  limits  tn»e  and  disperse  tlie  multitude,  the  sol- 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  <licrs  joined  the  patriots ;  and  a  liody  of 
fonned  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  high  Carlists,  who  came  fWim  the  country  to 
raid,  with  banners,  tri-colorcd  flags  and  pull  down  the  tree,  were  attacked  by  the 
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cliMeuw,  some  killed,  some  wounded,  of  the  previous  yemiht  rerdutiQB  took 
and  others  taken  pneoDers  and  ill  used,  place,  and  was  attended  with  great  qika- 
Lyons  was  also  visited  by  some  disturb-  dor  tjad  popular  enthusiaam.  The  fint 
anoes,  and  the  Chouans  agitated  the  west  day  was  devoted  to  the  inauguntkai  «f 
of  France ;  but,  by  the  vigorous  mess-  the  brazen  tablets  in  the  Pantbcoo,  in- 
ures ofgoveminent,  all  these  tumults  were  cording  the  names  of  the  heroes  «k» 
speedily  repressed.  A  reform  of  the  fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty — a  very  ipka- 
cnaniber  of  peers  now  became  the  prin-  did  and  imposing  ceremony.  On  thesee- 
cipal  cry  in  France ;  in  other  words,  the  ood  day,  Paris  became  one  creat  fiir, 
abrogation  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  when  the  population  gave  thcmselvef 
appointment  of  a  senate,  the  members  of  wholly  up  to  joy  and  merrimeoL  On  the 
which  should  possess,  from  their  person-  29th,  there  was  a  review,  which  wai  a 
al  characters,  a  solid  claim  to  public  con-  ffrand  spectacle.  The  king  and  ronl 
fidence.  The  venerable  and  pofiular  La-  &mily  were  every  where  received  wtk 
fiiyette  published  a  long  election  address,  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  There  «m 
in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the  expe-  above  100,000  men  under  annns;  and  ibt 
diency  of  a  peerage  for  life  only ;  and  so  cordiality  which  pervaded  the  ranks  ap- 
unpalatable  had  hereditary  power  been  peered  almost  to  confound  the  niks  of 
in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789,  military  discipline.  The  electioD  of  tkr 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  make  frureciiur  jf  that  is,  of  the  president  and  seen- 
this  concession  to  the  public  wilL  Mean-  taries  or  the  standing  committees  of  the 
time  other  subjects  occupied  the  minds  chamber  of  deputies)  she  wed  the  strengik 
of  the  French — the  settlement  of  Bel-  of  the  ministerial  party.  Outofeighiea^ 
giura,  the  deliverance  of  Poland,  and  the  the  opposition  carried  only  six.  Bm 
emancipation  of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula ;  the  great  trial  of  strength  was  to  tdn 


aiKl  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  was  look-  place  in  the  choice  of  the  nresident  of  tk 

ed  forward  to  with  intense  interest.    The  chamber.    The  friends  or  M.  Laffilie  had 

elections  had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  detennined  to  elect  him  president :  ik 

of  July;  and,  although  great'  efforts  had  ministerial  candidate  was  Uirod  der.%iB; 

been  nuule  by  the  movement  party,  they  and  the  prime  minister  had  declared  ite 

gave  a  decid^  majority  in  favorof  the  min-  if  the  former  was  chosen  he  should  ia- 

Ktry.  Of  the  thirteen  deputies  returned  for  mediately  retire.     Laffitte,  though  by  so 

Paris,  tlie  tninisterial  part>'  carried  eight,  means  with  the  movement  party,  wasni^ 

Pledges,  however,  were  very  generally  de-  ported  by  them  as  an  oppot^ition  cwndt- 

mauded,  and  as  generally  given,  to  alwl-  date,  as  well  as  by  a  largt*  bcMly  of  bs 

ish  the  hereditary  peerage ;   but,  except  fneiii Is.    The  sirupple,  wliioh  wa<  !w»v«tp. 

upon  this  point,  the  moveiiieiit  |>arty  did  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  iniiil'^enaL 

not  seem  to  have  gained  any  accession  of  by  a  plurality  of  only  thre«?   v<ite*  ahot-»» 

strength  by  the  creation  of  the  new  con-  the  opposition  candidate.  In  coiiseqiiewT 

stituency.  It  should,  however,  be  remark-  of  the  smalluess  of  the  ministerial  nMij«vi- 

ed  that  this  constituency  was,  as  we  have  t>%  M.  Casimir  Perier  n*signfd,  and  tbf 

abready  stated,  extremely  small,  and  that  iiiinistr>'  was  dissolved  ;  but,  on  the  inw- 

the   whole  administration,  down  to  the  sion  of  Belgium  by  the  Dutch  being  cocn- 

minntest  ramifications,  l)eing  lodged  sole-  municated  by  king  Lpo|>old,  au«l  a  rrwhi- 

ly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  its  in-  tion  formed  to  send  50,000  French  tronpii 

nuence  is  much  greater  than  |)er8ons  ac-  to  repel  it,  they  consented  to  retain  ofiiff 

customed  only  to  our  administrative  ma-  for  some  time  longer.     The  efiiTt  of  ih? 

chinenr  would  l>c  apt  to  suppose.  On  the  assistance  thus  afforded  to  Belgium,  will 

23d  of'^  July,  the  king  opened  tlie  cham-  be  found  noticed  in  our  article  BfigittL 

hers  with  a  8|)eech  which  produced  a  very  given  in  this  Appendix.     Ri«>ts^  in  Pari* 

powerful  effect.     Adverting  to  the  inter-  and  other  parts  of  F'mncc,  fiir  tlie  ino< 

nal  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  he  insignificant  causes,  and  the  ques^oo  of 

declared  his  resolution  to  punish  equally  the  abolition  of  heretlitar\-  peeragr,  n«- 

the  machinations  of  Carlist  conspirators  tinue<I  subjects  of  apprehension  and  aa- 

and  of  republican   alarmists.     He  stated  tation  until  the  niiddio  of  September.  On 

that  the  Austrians,  on  tlie  demand  of  the  lOth  of  that  month,  the  fall  of  Wanaw 

France,  had  evacuated  the  papal  states ;  to  tlic  Russians  was  officially  anirauncfd 

that  the  Belgic  fortresses  on  the  side  of  bv  ministers  to  the  chamber' of  deputioi 

France  were  to  l>e  demolished  ;  and  that  'fhis  hitelligencc  became  at  once  thetopir 

the  Portuguese  fleet  had  l)cen  captured,  of  conversation  and  indignant  dcrlaini- 

On  the  27th,  28tli  and  29th  of  July,  the  tion  in   eveiy    circle;   and,    on    Friday. 

eelebration  of  the  three  memorable  days  the  17th,  ''War   against   Rusiar*  od 
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*  Long  live  the  breve  Poles  !**  were  the  ander  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  &c ;  also 
■houts  of  meet  formidable  rioters  in  the  several  scieotific  and  literary  characten^ 
Pidais  Royal  and  boulevards,  who  attack-  as  the  baron  Cuvier,  Cassini  and  Gilbert 
ed  the  hotel  of  the  minister  for  foreign  des  Voisins;  with  a  few  of  the  old  no- 
•ffiurs,  and  committed  many  other  out-  blease  of  France,  viz.  the  prince  de  Beau- 
rages.  On  the  following  day,  the  minis-  vieu,  comte  de  Turenne,  marquis  de  Bize- 
ten  P^rier  and  S^bastiani  were  burned  in  mont,  and  others.  The  object  of  the  king 
effigy ;  and  the  vast  multitude  wliich  had  and  ministers,  in  these  selections,  appears 
csongre^ted  could  only  be  controlled  by  to  have  been  to  conciliate  all  except  the 
the  military.  The  riots  contuiucd  through-  republican  party.  This  creation  liad  been 
out  the  whole  of  Sundav,  and,  on  Mon-  rendered  necearary  fh)m  its  having  been 
day,  were  prosecuted  wfth  renewed  vio-  sufficiently  ascertained  that  a  maioritv  of 
lence,  and  the  most  dangerous  cries  and  the  peers  was  not  only  against  the  aboli- 
vociferations,  as,  *<  Down  with  the  king !"  tion  of  the  hereditary  pnnciple,  but  had 
■*  Tura  out  the  ministers!"  &c  The  ap-  determined  to  maintain  their  opinions  in 
pRbeiision  of  twenty  of  the  ringleaders,  spire  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
^vho,  assembled  in  the  retired  apartment  of  from  such  an  opposition  to  the  popular 
a  secluded  dwelling,  were  taken  in  the  act  will.  The  bill  was  carried  through  that 
of  arranging  plans  for  further  riotous  pro-  chamber  (Dec  27)  bv  a  majority  of  thirty- 
eeedings,  ami  the  loyaltv  of  the  national  six,  exactly  the  number  of  new  peers  that 

Sard  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  frustrated  had  been  created.     A  bill  also  passed  t)ie 

i  designs  of  the  disaffected;  and  the  ex-  two  chambers,  banishing  from  France  for 

phnafiona  of  the  war  minister,  Sebastiani,  ever  all  the  memben  of  the  elder  branch 

contributed  materially  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  descendanta 

of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  citizens  of  Although  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers, 

Faris.    **  Every  pacific  exertion,"  he  said,  it  was  carried  by  a  laree  majority,  with 

'^had  been  made  to  assist  Poland  a^ust  an  amendment,  by  which  the  penalty  of 

Russia.  Poland  had  3,000,000  men,  it  was  death,  attached  by  the  bill  to  a  violation  of 

true ;  but  it  had  neither  ports,  mountains,  the  prohibition  against  entering  the  kinj^- 

nor  means  of  defence.    Overtures,  never-  dom,  was  omitted.    The  same  bill,  by  its 

tbelesB,  had  been  made  at  St  Petersburg,  second  section,  denounced  the  same  sen- 

and  Russia  had  been  made  to  feel  that  the  tence  of  oerpetual  exclusion  against  the 

late  of  Poland  was  a  question  of  interest  family  of^  Napoleon.    The  crowds  that 

to  Europe.    It  had  been  promised  by  the  produced  the  repeated  riots  which  so  fre- 

cabinet  of  Petereburg,  that  the  kingdom  quently  disturbed  the  peace  of  Paris  dur- 

of  Poland  should  be  preser\'ed ;  and  in  ing  this  year,  were  principally  flimished 

tfaia  all  the  great  powere  of  Europe  con-  from  the  multitudes  of  unemployed  men, 

curred."    On  the  10th  of  October,  tlie  whom  the  unsteadiness  of  all  relations^ 

annihilation  of  the  hereditary  quality  of  consequent  on  the  revolution,  had  de« 

the  French  peerage  was  carried  by  an  prived  of  the  means  of  support.    Credit, 

OTerwhelming  maioritv,  the  numbers  hav-  trade  and  manufactures  had  all  equally 

im  been  334  to  8b.     With  tlie  exception  suffered.    These  riots,  again,  by  increas- 

or  discontents  in  the  provinces,  ana  the  ing  the  feelins  of  insecurity,  augmented 

diacussions  arising    fi^m  the  measures  the  mischief.  In  the  course  of  the  autunm, 

taken  by  government  against  the  efforts  the  chambere  had  voted  18,000,000  francs 

of  a  few  of  the  refractory  editors  of  pub-  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  manufac- 

iie  journals,  affairs  now,  fer  some  time,  turers,  and  in  providing  employment  for 

bore  an  aspect  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the  people.  In  asking  this  grant,  the  min- 

8uch,  in  the  beginning  of* November,  was  ister  of  commerce  stated  that  the  existing 

the  internal  state  of  France ;  and  its  proba-  distress  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  frorn 

faUity  of  peace  with  other  nations  was  the  riots  so  frequent  in  the  capital ;  but  it 

3ually  flattering.    The  MonUeur  of  the  existed  likewise  in  the  provinces,  and,  at 

d  November  contained  a  list  of  newly-  Lyons,  led  to  disturbances  much   more 

created  non-hereditary  peers,  comprising  serious  than  those  which  had  molested 

aoroe  of  the  most  distmguislicd  Icadere  of  Paris.    A  suburb  of  that  city,  called  the 

the  old  Buonapartean  army ;  namely,  gen-  Croix  Ruase^  is  inhabited  pnncipallv  by 

arab  Pajol,  Droiiot,  Drouet,  Bonnet,  Ga-  weavers,  as  are  also  the  sulnirbs  of  Vaize, 

xan,  FlahautfRxcelmnns,  I^graiigc,  Dau-  La  Guilloiiere,  and  Les  Bretteaux,  the 

tbouard,  Rogniat,  Caffarelli,  &c.;  two  ad-  whole  po|>ulation  of  these  suburbs  being 

mirah,  Jacob  and  Emerian ;  Maret  (due  aliout  95,000.    The  weavers,  it  anpearsi 

de  Basaanol  count  Philippe  de  S6gur  (the  had  been  discontented  ever  since  the  rev- 

UMorian  ofthe  Ruasian  campaign),  Alex-  olution  of  1830,  which  had  so  materially 
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depressed  their  trade  that  it  was  barely  many  of  the  Datioiial  eiiard)  were  in  pa»> 
possible  to  subsist  on  their  wages.  Some  session  of  the  city,  w)iicii  was  keps  tba 
time  previous,  they  had  resolved  on  a  tariff  in  a  state  of  siege.  Its  autboritiei  bad 
or  price-list,  which,  however,  in  conse-  been  deposed  by  an  insurrectionan'  mo^ 
quence  of  the  state  of  their  trade,  ilie  mas-  and  its  armed  torce  expelled  ;  yet,  vbci 
lers  were  compelled  to  reject.  On  the  victory  had  thus  beeti  obtalot-d,  the  ia- 
2l8t  of  November,  the  workmen  simulta-  surgents  of  Lyons  instantly  cmbnirvd  ik 
neously  struck  for  wages,  and  the  tumult  opportunity  to  recall  and  aeknowled^tfar 
immediately  commenced,  the  mob  of  the  civil  authorities  whom  they  had  tenipon- 
town,  men,  women  and  children^  joining  rily  deposed,  denying  all  fmlitiral  njuciTe, 
with  the  insurgent  weavers,  many  of  them  and  simuly  demanding  such  irsulatiow 
being  armed.  The  national  guard  were  as  should  secure  them  ifbod.  Tlie  cobw> 
speedily  called  out ;  but  their  conduct  on  queuces  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  a^ 
the  occasion  appears  to  have  been  equiv-  lairs  were,  that  order  l)ecanie  per<cet,tod 
ocal,  and  their  interference  fruitless.  The  business  and  pleasure  were  at  onre  le- 
prefect  of  the  police  and  commandant  of  suineil,  though  the  city  was  still  virtiiaUT 
the  garrison,  general  Ordonneau,  endeav-  in  |>oe8easion  of  the  insurgents  and  tbrir 
ored  in  vain  to  pacify  the  rioters,  the  num-  partisans.  On  the  24tii,  tlie  niunicipi! 
her  of  whom,  well  supplied  with  arms,  councilof  Lyons  voted  the  sum  of  15(Um> 
became  hoiu'ly  more  lormidable.  The  francs,  to  provide  for  the  immediate  nt- 
nioh,  at  length,  after  having  been  fired  on  cessities  of  the  distressed  workmen,  aad 
by  the  national  guanl,  and  some  of  them  to  afford  succor  to  the  wounded  and  their 
sabred  by  the  cavalry  in  repeated  charges,  families.  For  the  sanie  purposes,  a  pub- 
became  desperate,  and  attacked  and  dis-  lie  subscription  was  opened,  to  which  tk 
armed  several  bodies  of  the  military,  and  contributions  were  considerable.  Froai 
took  two  cannons ;  for  which,  and  their  the  most  authentic  accounts  it  mar  br 
muskets,  they  cast  balls  during  the  night,  collected,  that  the  number  of  killed  oa 
at  the  same  time  barricading  the  streets  of  both  sides,  during  the  sanguinary'  coqmk 
theur  quarter.  On  the  following  day,  they  tion  of  which  Lyons  was  tlic  scene,  mi 
attacked  and  beat  the  troops  and  national  between  500  and  600  ;  of  wounded,  tht 
guard  in  every  quarter.  Immense  multi-  amount  was  much  more  considerable.  Ob 
tudes  from  the  faubourgs  and  the  heights  the  4th,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  mar«hil 
of  La  Croix  Kusse,  marched  on  the  Ho-  Souh,  witli  a  formidable  estcort  of  natinns' 
tel  de  Villc,  carrying  the  ])rincipal  poets  guards,  troops  of  the  line,  chassi.*urBarii 
and  bridges  by  the  way,  and  driving  back  artillerj',  enterp<l  the  city  without  inipitl:- 
the  troops.  The  workmen  in  all  parts  of  ment.  The  prince  was  receiwd  by  tir 
the  town  coojKiraled  in  this  movement,  mayor  of  Lyons,  who  address«Ml  his' n»}iJ 
by  unpaviuf]^  the  streets,  raising  harrica-  hijjliness,  and  received  a  gracious  rq'Jt. 
does,  and  firing  on  the  military  from  the  Tlie  tn)o|>s  having  repaint!  to  their  quar- 
>vindow3.  They  aljw)  burned  the  buildings  ters  withmit  interruption,  an  ortler  td  ihf 
of  the  octroi  (tax-houses),  and  several  day  was  issued,  dissolving  tht*  national 
dwelling-houses,  fn)ni  the  windows  of  guard  of  Lyons,  Guillotien*,  Cn>ix  Ku*p 
which  they  had  ol)ser\'ed  the  firing  of  and  Vaizi»,  with  disgrace,  and  ivrnnoml- 
their  opponents  to  proceed.  Nothing  was  ing  the  instant  surrender  of  their  arm< 
carried  away,  but  all  was  hunied  or  brok-  The  colnnel  of  thethirteenili  reciment  o(" 
en  on  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  line  was  publicly  rashieretl  |or«i!T<rr« 
that  it  was  not  plunder  whieh  was  sought,  ing  his  soldiers  to  be  disnniH*«l,  ami  ii** 
These  troubles  at  Lyons  wen'  announced  men  of  the  regiment  were  sevtTPJT  rr- 
at  Paris  by  the  Monilrxtr  of  the  2:W  of  [)rove(l.  Measures  were  sidise<]upmh 
November,  in  the  slm{)e  of  a  private  letter,  taken  against  a  ])orlion  of  the  pref^:<uirtl 
and  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  tlie  to  have  encourajre<l  the  insurrection  of 
mctro[>olis.  On  the  25ih,  the  same  paper  the  operatives  of  Lyons ;  and,  tin'  cit}  he- 
published  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  ai>-  ing  ])lacwl  under  militarv*  govenii'iKiK. 
pointing  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  mar-  and  no  apprehension  lM*ing  entertaintx} 
shal  duke  of  Dalmntia  (Soult)  to  repair  that  its  tranquiUity  would  T>e  again  di*- 
instantly  to  Lyons,  and  take  the  iiecessar}-  tiirhed,  the  <luke  of  Orleans  and  iIh*  vrt- 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec-  eran  marshal  retunie*!  to  I*aris  on  ."^iin- 
tion.  The  troops  of  the  lim?  Injing  ex-  day,  the  lltli  of  l>cceinl»rr.  IjiHt 
pelled  fmm  the  city,  on  the  24th  all  was  in  the  year  18.*t2,  a  c<>nventi«^n  w» 
quiet.  The  shops  and  theatres  were  fuiallv  concluded  between  the  I'.  Sta:** 
opened,  and  the  workmen  and  their  allies  and  f  ranee,  by  which  the  latter  afrred 
(among  wiiom  are  stated  to  ha%'e  been  to  pay  tlie  sum*  of  2^000 flOO  of  fiaaes  lu 
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fonner,  in  six  annual  instalments  of  Sarrans'  Mhnmru  wwr  LitfaydU  (9  vob., 

6,666  firancs  each,  in  full  for  aJI  claims  Paris,  1892).— At  this  distance  from  the 

le  citi/^ns  of  the  (J.  States  for  unlaw-  scene  of  action,  we  cannot  pretend  to 

seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  or  give  any  authentic  information  upon  these 

ructions  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or  and  more  recent  transactions.    We  will 

r  property,  by  that  government ;  the  merely  add  here,  that,  after  protracted 

ler  engafnng  to  pay,  on  its  fiart,  the  negotiationn  with  the  different  parties,  the 

of  1,500,000  francs,  in  six  annual  in-  king  did  not  reorganize  the  cabinet  until 

nents,  in  full  of  all  claims  presented  the  end  of  October,  when  it  was  thus 

France   on    behalf  of  her  citizens,  formed : — Marshal  Soult,  president  of  the 

trian  troops  having  entered  the  Ro-  coimcil  (in  place  of  P^rier)  and  minister 

territoiy  in  January,  for  the  purpose  of  war ;  the  duke  de  Broghe,  minister  of 

laintaimn^  the  papal  power,  the  ex-  foreign   affairs,   in   place  of  Bfebastiani, 

ice  of  which  was  threatened  by  the  whose  infirm  health  rendered  his  retire- 

sets,  a  French  force  was  sent  to  Italy,  ment  necessary ;  Thieiv,  minister  of  the 

;h  occupied  Ancona,  February  22;  interior,  in  phice  of  Montalivet ;  M.  Hu- 

tbis  movement,  which  bore  a  men-  man  succeeds  baron  Louis  in  the  depart- 

g  aspect,  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  ment  of  finance,  and  Guizot,  Giroa  de 

ope.    In  the  end  of  March,  the  chol-  I'Ain  in  that  of  public  instniction.    M« 

nade  its  appearance  in  France,  and,  Barthe,    admiral  de   Ri^y,   and  count 

f  in  April,  the  prime  minister  was  d'Argont,  retain  respectively  the  seals, 

Jced  by  it    His  death,  which  took  and  the  portfolios  of  the  marine,  and  of 

e  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  made  no  public  works. — We  have   now  to  give 

ige  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  some  account  of  the  state  of  French 

;b  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  affairs  in  Algiers.    On  receiving  intelli- 

[ucted  on  the  principles  professed  by  gence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  dj^nas- 

mir    Perier   on    the    thirteenth    of  tv,    the    army   in    Algiers    inmiediately 

:h,  and  carried  into  practice  by  hirn  (declared  its  adhesion  to  the  new  order 

e  he-  continued  at  the  head  of  the  of  things ;  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 

mmcnt.    The  department  of  the  in-  August,    the    tri-colored    flag    already 

r  was  given  to  M.  Montalivet;  but  waved  over  the  Casauba  and  the  forts. 

Hnesident  of  the  council  was  named.  General  Clausel  was  appointed  to  the 

le  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  ad-  government  of  Algiers,  in  the  room  of 

sCFBtion  of  M.  Perier  tlie  praise  of  count    Bourmont ;    and  public  opinion 

r  in  maintaining  order,  it  is  to  be  re-  was  pronounced   in  fiivor  of  the  per- 

ed  that  it  was  not  conducted  on  more  manent  occupation  and  colonization  of 

al  and  fiopuiar  principles.    The  in-  the    Algerine    territory.    General  Clau- 

int  prosecutions  of  the    press,  tlie  sel  was  instructed,  therefore,  to  reduce 

t  number  of  trials  for  political  of-  to  obedience  all  the  provinces  dependent 

38,  and  the  rigid  adherence  to  a  con-  upon  Algiers,  and  to  promote  commerce 

itive  policy,  in  a  country  in  which  so  and  agricuhure,  by  encouraging  the  set- 

b  was  to  be  done  to  establish  a  ra-  tiemrnt    of    European    emigrants.     A 

il,  yet  full  and  frir  degree  of  liberty,  mdtlel  farm  was  also  instituted  to  teach 

ot  be  too  severely  coudenmed.    Tlie  the  inhabitants  the  best  mode  of  culti- 

I  of  the  sessions  of  the  cliamliers  was  vation;  and  land  was  sold  to  settlers  for 

•ned  by  the  alarm  excited  by  the  two  and  a  half  francs  an   acre.      The 

nee  of  the  disease  in  Paris,  ami  they  only  commercial  marts  in  the  territory 

I  toon  after  prorogued.     Paris  was,  were  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  and  Bougiaor 

after,    again  made   the  scene  of  Boujeia:  the  three  last  were  yet  to  be 

Isbed.    On  occasion  of  the  funeral  occupied.    In  Oran  (with  20,000  inhab- 

fieral  I^amarque,  June  5,  the  military  itants),  which  had  been  restored  to  the 

ig  attempted  to  disperse  the  crowd,  dey  of  Algiers  by  Spain,  in  1791,  busi- 

nishing  continued  mr  several  days,  ness  was  chiefly  carried  on   by  3ran- 

the  city  was  declared  to  be  under  iards.    Bona,  with  a  population  of  cOOO 

ial  law.     The  populace  were  not  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  ruins  of 

powered  without    much    slaughter.  Hippo  Regius,  and  Bougia,  forty  leagues 

several    distinguished   men    of  the  east    fh)m    Algiers,    belonged    to    the 

Kmittd  party  were  arrested  and  tried  province  of  Constantine  (with  a  capital 

I  court-martial ;  but    the  court  of  of  the  same  name,  twenty  days  march 

ition  pronounced    their  trial  to  lie  from  Algiers),  which  fiad  not  yet  been 

iL — See,  on  this  arid  other  subjects  reduced.    U|>on  this  long  tract  of  country 

ing  to  France  since  the  revolution,  were  neither  towns  nor  villages ;  and  ft 
39» 
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ou  •>!*  .'iliners  haii  ^iink  to  ^,000  MAilf, 
■  vnom  ."jOOO  »>Te  JeiAs.  The  FnwL- 
:r-rrameiii,  rhen?forv,  at  k-njzth,  u»-ur- 
Aiiitxi  ■  )  rrv  :iie  t*ifeft  of*  a  new  cH-EUiia- 
}Q  I  *ne  .uiiiiinisTmrion  of  the  ntiuiii: 
.V  iiiiiarr  uiii  irivil  anthoritiva*  nelv 
.ir:ii».ii '.  I  -liKiiu't  ot£o».'r*.     On  the  n« 

r»-»'%f!ui»-r.  :m»  iluke  of  Rovigr>  -SaTa- 

■aa     ;cf(»niiii:ily    appciiiittif    tu  L.* 

L_uirv  .'Diiimaml.  aiiil  t^uroii  Pichou  nta" 

Jii:»ri  .-t  :tie  .iwui  i)f  rhe  civil  adimni^ri- 

^  :.     a      ivii     iiteiiihiut    of   the  rfJom, 

•  :;i.ML"     'iiosc,    Inuii  l^oDstauiiue  Ji- 

.-.:■..    v.ia  riiiueiteii   :o  the  frtAonin^::: 

.-::'-r-;   .lua   "he  t«>nitiraiiorL«  ot'iiij' 

.IV    rtrif  v^re   o  -H*  :«ti>?ngilieuea  hy  iL. 

•;^u.ii      I     -seven      new    liUK-k-huuftN 

~  Us    uf    it;ceniimau«>n   of  the  Fnjjca 

.;^i:rT::ii»-!«i    o  n-uiui  pt^miauent  puM»- 

■^  a     I     :i»;    itw  •*uiony.  %%-Bd  uo  Ioobc 

•.•.uii'j..    iiiu    v.il   ••eriainly  lie  arrun- 

liisiii'i.    Ulead   lie -state  of  aifairs  in  £ir 

-".»-  -li'-uia    ninut-i  Frauce  to  recall  iifr 
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Gaetke  Skake.    (See  Serpent.)  owing  to  the  osperity  and  violence  of 

GAurrrLOPE.    (See  Ganilope,)  Girard'R  temper ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  ho 

Gaxravides.    (See  Perna,)  mied  for  a  divoree  from  his  wife,  who 

Gehesee  Oil.    (See  Bitumen,)  was  confined  m  a  lunatic  hospital  during 

GKiTLiBy  niadame  de,  died  at  Paris,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  (17(H) 

I^ceember,  1830,  at  die  age  of  eighty-four  —1815).    She  bore  him  only  one  child, 

HurB>  who  died  in  infancy.    On  the  breaking 

Geoegia  Bare.    (See  Pinkneya  Pu-  out  of  tlie  revolutionary  war,  his  comnicr- 

weens.)  cial  operations  beiiiff  interrupted,  he  took 

Geoeoium  Sidus.    (See  Herachcl.)  a  little  sho]),  and  followed  the  trade  of 

Germaiii B,  lord  George.    (See  Sadi-  bottler  and  grocer  for  several  vears,  wIr-r 

vJUe,  €iecrge,)  he  a^u  entered  the  West  fndia  trade ; 

Gbosts.    (See  Vtsions.)  and  from  this  time  (1780)  he  mn^  l>c  con- 

GiAMSCHiD.    (See  JemshidJ)  sidered   a  rich   man.      Though'   Girard 

Giovio,  Paolo.    (See  Jovius,)  was,  in  general,  morose  in  his  manners, 

Gieaed,  Stephen.    This  singular  indi-  and  harsh  in  his  disimsition,  yet  he  dis* 

▼idual  baa  rendered  himself  a  subject  of  thiguished  himself  during  the  prevalence 

public  interest  by  his  large  bequests  for  of  the  yellow  fever  in   Philadelphia,  in 

public  purposes,  and    deserves  a  place  1793,  by  his  active  benevolence  in  attend- 

•mong  those  remarkable  men  who  have  ing  the  sick ;  and  on  all  occasions  he 

achieved  great  things  with  small  means,  manifested  a  singular  readiness  to  afford 

He  was  bom  in  the  French  city  of  Bor-  medical  advice  and  personal  assistance  ti» 

disauz,  in  the  year  1750,  of  |)oor  parents,  such  suffcrcis  as  came  under  his  notice, 

and  aeema  to  have  received  no  other  ed-  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never 

acation  than  what  is  implied  in  tlie  &ct,  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  friends  or 

that  he  learned  to  read  and  write  while  a  relations,  whether  of  l>ody  or  of  the  purse, 

child.    During  his  long  residence  in  this  by  pecuniary  aid.    His  next  conmiercial 

eouDtry,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  cnterjiriscs  were  in  the  East  India  trade ; 

never  ac<juired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  and,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  subse- 

the  English  language  to  speak  it  correct-  qucntly  engaged  in  Imnking  till  the  |)e- 

|y ;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  ir'ii  d  sun-  riod  of  his  death,  in  1831.    The  follovnug 

pliisd,  in  a  great  measure,  those    den-  description  of  his  person  and  manners  is 

eienciea  which,  to  most  others,  would  taken  from  the  Biography  of  Stephen 

faeve  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  success  GiranI,  written  by  S.  Simfison  (Philudel- 

in  the  worid.    Among  the  events  of  his  phia,  18!^) : — Few  men  made  t»o  bail  a  first 

eariy  youth,  he  used  to  s|)eak  of  the  ridi-  mipression  ui>on  the  spectator  as  Stephen 

cnle  to  which  a  deformity  in  one  eye  GiranI.   His  i)erBon  was  altogether  unpre- 

exposed  him,  as  a  source  of  great  suffer-  possessing.    His  humble  and  vulgar  exte- 

ing.    At  the  ago  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  rior,  his  cold,  al)stracted  and  taciturn  liab- 

he  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  cafmci-  its,  did  not  fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 

tv  of  a  cabin-boy,  and  afler^vards  sailed  superficial  oltserier  a  feeling  ap])roacliing 

mm  New  York  in  the  same  humble  to  contempt.    He  n'sembled  a  short  and 

■tation.    At  this  time,  his  deftortment  was  S(|uarc-built  old  sailor.    His  wall-eye  and 

highlv  exomplan' ;  and  the  master  of  tlie  the  contrast  exhibited  l>etween  his  i)erson, 

veewl  under  whom    he   sailed  was  so  his  habiliments  and  his  fortune,  contril>- 

mueh  pleased  with  his  fidelity  and  indus-  uted  to  complete  a  picture  of  the  most 

try,  that  he  soon  aAer  cave  Inm  the  com-  repulsive  kind.    He  was  jmrtially  deaf  in 

meiid  of  a  small  vesseX  in  which  Girard  one  car,  and  his  conversation  was  dis- 

made  several  voyages  to  New  Orleans  figured  liy  a  broken  French  dialect.    He 

and  other  ports,     liis  ^rcat  frugality,  and  spoke,  with  few  exceptions,  only  uiwn 

hia  succcsB  in  such  trifling  speculations  busuiess ;  and  then  never  said  more  tliai^ 

aa  he  coukl  then  engage  in,  put  it  in  his  was  necessary  to  the  proper  understand - 

power,  before  a  long  time,  to  become  |>art  ing  of  his  subject.     When  excited  to 

owner  of  a  vessel,  in  which  he  continue<l  anger,  however,  esfiecially  among  his  de- 

to  nil  as  master.    In  17G9,  Girard,  then  pendants  and  workmen,  iiis  volubility  of 

only  nineteen  years  of  age,  established  tongue,  though  not  couched  in  tlie  most 

himaelfin  Philadelphia;  and,  in  the  course  refined  language,  was  without  a  parallel. 

of  die  next  year,  he  married  i^olly  Lum,  But  to  coni]>ensate  for  these  ebullitions 

the  pretty  daughter  of  a  calker,  then  in  of  temper  towards  his  inferiors,  he  lia<l 

her  aeventeenth  year,  and  a  servant  girl  the  art  of  conciliating  them  by  the  most 

in  bii  neighboniood.     This   marriage,  fascinating  displays  of  occasional  good 

howoreri  old  not  prove  a  hapf^  one,  nature,  which  impressed  tlicm  witli  the 
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nMMt  devoted   readiness  to  serve  him.        Glass  Snaks.    (See  Sefjwat) 
His  habits  of  attending  business  were  ex-        Glort.    (See  JVunMit.\ 
tremely  regular  in  his  countinir-house,  and        Gnidos.    (See  Oncfctf.) 

Senerelly  so  in  his  bank.    On  discount        Goitre  Ihronehoede] ;  probdUj  a  ev- 

ays,  he  almost  always  entered  the  bank  ruption  of  the  Latin  gvUwr  (throat)^  ealid 

between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  win-  by  the  Germans,  knmf  (throat) ;  a  luHr 

ter,  and  six  and  nine  in  summer.    It  was  situated  in  front  of  the   windpipe,  ad 

his  custom,  during  the  spring  and  sum-  formed  by  the  swelling  of  the  thynii 

mer  momhs,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  gland.     (See   Whubnpe.)    The  gatSn  w 

every  morning  in  a  garden  attached  to  endemic  in  the  valleys  of  the  AlM  aad 

his  bank,  where  he  emploved  himself  in  seems  to  be  caused  principally  uj  tbi 

pruning  his  vinef^  nursing  his  tig-tree  and  heat,  moisture,  and  stagnation  ra  the  air, 

drcssiug  his  shrubs.    He  was  buried  in  a  produced  by  the  narrow  and  wimfiai; 

Roman  Catholic  burial-ground,  but  with-  shape  of  the  valleys.     It  has  also  hem 

out  any  religious  ceremonies.    His  for-  attnbuted,  by  some,  to  the  uae  of  ooanr 

tune  was  pronably  the  largest  ever  left  by  and  indigestible  food,  of  water  char|^ 

any  individual  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  with  lime,  and  obtained  from  the  m  ^ 

estimated  to  amount  to  about  eleven  or  of  snow ;  but  this  opinion  is  now 

twelve  million  dollars.    It  was  disposed  rally  abfluadoned.    The  dispaai 

of  in  the  following  manner  by  his  will : —  times  transmitted  fVom  the  parent  to  ibf 

To  tlie  Pennsylvania  hospital  (subject  to  child,  and,  when  it  is  hereditary,  ote 

an  annuity  of  $300  to  a  female  slave,  exists  from  birth :  when  not  ao^  it  bMiM 

whom  he  sets  free),  $30,000 ;  to  the  Penn-  to  show  itself  towarda  the  age  of  ma 

sylvania  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  seven  to  ten  years.    It  aometimea  naktf 

$20,000 ;  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  Phila-  its  appearance  at  a  much  faoer  period  «f 

delphia,  $10,000 ;  to  the  controllers  of  life,  in  persons  who  take  up  their  roi- 

the publicschoolsofPhiladelphia,$  10,000;  dence  late  in  regions  where  it  ia  end 

to  the  city  corporation,  to  be  invested,  and  Instances  of  the  disease  have  also 

the  interest  to  be  applied  annually  to  the  known  in  other  districts ;  but  thej  m 

'  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  poor,  $10,000 ;  to  common.    The  habit  of  carrying  bordesi 

the  society  of  ship-masters  for  the  relief  of  on  the  head,  violent  efibrts  of  any  salt 

distressed  masters,  their  widows  and  chil-  the  indulgence  of  violent  paaaions,  child* 

dren,  $10,000 ;  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Penn-  birth,  &c.,  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  or- 

sylvania,  $20,000;  for  a  school  for  poor  cosion  of  its  developennent     The  caosei 

white  children  in  Passayunk,  where  his  of  the  goitre  are,  for  the  most  part,  tbe 

farm  wns  situatod,  )§((>000 ;  legacies  to  indi-  same  as  those  of  cretinism,  and  it  is  oftca 

viduals,  about  $120,000;  several  annuities,  found  to  afflict  the  same  individuals ;  but 

amounting  to  alx)ut  $4000 ;  to  the  city  of  the  diseases  are  not  to  lie   confounded. 

New  Orleans,  1000  acres  of  improved  land  (See  Crttiniam,)  The  developcment  of  the 

in    Ix)uisiHnn,  and  one  third  of  207,000  tumor  is  generally  retarded  by  tbe  pren- 

acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  same  lence  of  cold,  dry  weather,  and  prumoKd 

state,  the  remaining  two  thirds  being  be-  by  warm  and  damp  weather ;  and  it  some- 

queathed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (the  times  disappears  entirely  when  the  paticiK 

value  of  this  land  is  about  $500,000) ;  to  leaves  the  infected  district.     Various  mn- 

the  city  of   Philadelphia,    stock  in  the  edies,  l)oth  internal  and  external,  hatr 

Schuylkillnavigation  company,  $110,000;  lieen  recx>mmended.     Ashea  of  spoofe. 

for  the  erection  and    endowment  of  a  soap,  alkaline  and  sulphuroua  watera,  and 

college  fur  [)oor  white  male  orphans,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  have  been  employed 

sum  of  $2,000,000,  with  provision  that,  with  success.     Compression,  friction, 'fi»* 

should  this  amount  prove  insufficient,  the  migation,  lotions  of  different  kinds,  and, 

necessary  sum  shall  be  taken  from  the  in  some  instances,  the  kni^  have  brca 

residuary  fund ;  to  Philadelphia,  for  cer-  resorted  to ;  but  the  use  of  the  latter  a 

tain  city  improvements,  to  be  invested  and  dangerous. 

the  interest  annually  applied,  $500,000 ;        Gomara  Islands.     (See  Comoro) 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to        Goosander.    (See  jller^^tnufr.) 
be  applied  to  internal  improvements  by        Gothe  died  at  Weimar,    Mareh  39L 

canals,  $300,000 ;  to  the  city  of  Philadel-  ia*l2. 

phia,  all  his  remaining  real  and  personal        Gra»imarians.     (See  itActorioau.) 
esUite  (no  part  of  the  former  to  be  sold),        Gray  Monks.     (See  VatiowJ^r^aa.) 
estimated  at  al)out  $8,000,000,  in  aid  of        Green  Snake.    (See  Sery^mL) 
the  orphan's  college,  if  needed,  improve-        Greene,    Christopher,     a    lieuieottf- 

ments  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  of  taxes,  colonel  in  the  American    rriTnlutinaiij 
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army,  was  bom  in  1797,  in  Warwick,  a  article  ArtUlenh  in  tlie  Eincyclop<tdia  Me- 

town  of  Rhode  Island.    When  still  very  tropolUana,    We  propose,  in  tnis  article, 

youn^,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  not  to  treat  cf  artillery  as  a  science,  but 

colonial  legislature,  from  his  native  place,  simply  to  describe  the  several  apparatuses, 

and  retained  his  seat  until  the  commence-  appointments,  &C.,  which  constitute  what 

mant  of  the  revolution,  when  he  was  is  commonly  understood  as  the  artillery 

ebooen  a  lieutenant  in  the  Kentish  guards,  of  an  army,  prefacing  that  description  by 

Subsequently,  in  Ma^,  1775,  he  was  pro-  a  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  and 

moted  to  the  mnkof  maior  in  **an  arniy  successive  changes   which    have    taken 

erf*  observation,"  under  the  orders  of  his  place  in  this  important  branch  of  the  mil- 

nlative,  geneml  Nathaniel  Greene.    He  itary  art     In  the  most  ancient  times, 

iwas  soon  afterwards  appointed   to  the  when  war  was  made  with  quickness  anil 

oommand  of  a  company  in  a  regiment  impetuosity,    the    use    of  artillery    was 

^vhich  formed  amurt  of  the  army  destined  unknown:  the  club  and  the  dart  werp, 

to  act  against  Uanada,  and,  at  the  siege  at  this  time,  the    only  instruments  of 

of   Quebec,    was   taken    prisoner.     In  attack  and  defence ;  and  it  was  probably 

1777,  having  been  previously  exchanged,  some  time  before  the  bow  and  arrow 
be  was  uitrusted,  by  Washington,  vrith  were  thought  of  as  offensive  weapons. 
tbe  charge  of  fort  Mercer,  on  the  river  As  the  destructive  means  of  attack  were, 
J)e]aware,  commonly  called  Red  Bank,  a  by  the  latter  invention,  made  to  operate  ai 
poat  of  great  importance,  where  he  was  a  distance,  corresponding  means  of  de- 
attacked  by  a  large  detachment  of  Hes-  fence  became  necessary ;  and  trunks  of 
■iaDS^  under  colonel  count  Donop.  He  trees,  interlaced  with  branches  and  sup- 
lapulsed  the  enemy,  however ;  and  among  ported  with  earth,  constituted  the  first  for- 
tbeir  slain  were  Donop  himself^  and  colo-  tification,  which  was  afterwards  improved 
nal  M ingerode,  the  second  in  command,  by  substituting  a  wall  with  a  iwrapett  for 
For  this  service  congress  voted  colo-  shooting  arrows  at  the  assailants.  After- 
nel  Greene  an  elegant  sword,  which,  in  wards,  the  walls  were  carried  higher,  and 
3786,  was  presented  by  general  Knox,  holes  left  in  them  of  sufficient  size  only  to 
■acretary  of  war,  to  his  ddcst  son.    In  enable  the  archers  to  discharge  their  ar- 

1778,  Greene  was  with  tlie  army  under  rows  effectually  upon  an  enemy.  To  at- 
Sullivan,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  tack,  therefore,  with  any  chai.ce  of  sue- 
fleet  under  D*Estaign,  attempted  to  break  cess,  some  powerful  engine  became  ne- 
up  the  enemy^i  post  on  Rhode  Island,  cessary  to  batter  down  the  walls:  this 
but  failed.    He  then  returned  to  head-  gave  rise  to  the  battering  ram,  which  was 

rrters,  and  continued  to  serve  under  probably  one  of  the  first  engines  of  an- 

commander-in-chief,  until  the  spring  cient  artillery.    To  what  date  we  are  to 

of  1781,  when,  having  been  posted  on  the  refer  the  invention  of  this  powerful  ma- 

Craion  river,  in  advance  of  the  army,  he  chine  is  uneertain.    We  are  informed,  in 

was  surprised  by  a  corps  of  refugees,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  Uz- 

was  baibarously  murdered,  in  me  forty-  ziah,  who  bc^^an  his  reign  809  years  be- 

flfib  year  of  his  age.  fore  the  Cluistian  era,  *^made  in  Jerusa- 

GajfeaoiEE,   count,   died  at  Paiia,  in  lem  engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to 

M^j  1831.  be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 

OaxooEiAii  Chaict.    (See  iMtutc,  Sa-  warks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 

aredJ)  withal.**    It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 

Gaoss-GLOGAn.    (See  Glogau,)  ram  was  at  least  known  in  those  days, 

GaossuLAB.    (See  GcameL)  altliough  we  have  no  distinct  mention  of 

GuAfiACo.    (See  Uanuu)  it  till  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenian 

GuAffCHBs.    (See  Canaries.)  (409  B.  C).    To  oppose  tliis  powerful  en- 

Guaaaaao  was  taken  in  arms  against  gine  of  attack,  further  means  of  defence 

the  government,  and  shot,  in  February,  became  necessary ;  and  the  invention  of 

183L  ballistc  and  catapultie  resulted  probably 

Guildford.    (See  Aorf^)  firom  this  necessity.    But  these  soon  be- 

Gom-Teee.    [SeeTupeh.)  came  instruments  not  only  of  defence  but 

GuffifXET.    In  the  body  of  the  work,  of  atuick ;  for,  in  tbe  siege  of  Motya 

we  referred  to  this  head  the  liistorv  of  the  [about  370  B.  C.),  Dionysius,  after  having 

difiarent  kinds  of  artillery  which  have  battered  down  the  fortification  with  his 

been  naed  among  difierent  nations.    Tlie  rams,  advanced  to  tlie  walki  towers  rolled 

article  intended  lo  have  been   inserted  upon  wheels,  whence  he  galled  the  be- 

baTinff   lieen    accidentally  omitted,    we  siesed  witli  continual  volleys  of  stonea 

gm  neie  the  foUowing  aketch  from  the  aim  darts  thrown  firom   his  cataoutoe 
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{Jhvieni  Universal  HtBtonff  vol.  vi.)  A  endeayor  to  preaent  the 
Dumber  of  other  instaDces  are  mention-  the  description  of  these  wveral 
ed  soon  after  diis  time,  in  which  machines  chines,  according  to  the  best  m 
of  various  descriptions  were  employed  At  the  same  time,  it  muM  be 
both  for  defence  and  attack,  of  which  we  edged  tliat  the  account  of  many  of 
may  mention,  in  particuUr,  the  siege  of  is  so  very  obscure,  that  h  majr  be  ( 
&iffuntum,  by  Hannibal  (219  B.  C.),  in  tionable  whether  they  are  precwcly 
which  tlie  Saguntines  prevented  his  sol-  as  those  described  by  the  ancient  biMMV 
diers  from  using  the  battering  ram  by  a  ans.  The  ancient  artillery  may  be  diriM 
continufd  hurling  of  darts,  stones,  and  into  three  classes  of  machines,  nameh, 
other  missiles.  From  this  time,  these  first,  those  intended  for  projecting  bodiv; 
warlike  engines  increased,  both  in  num-  secondly,  those  for  approach  anddemofi- 
ber  and  in  magnitude,  to  an  almost  in-  tion ;  thirdly,  a  miscelniDeous  rlaaf^  used 
credible  extent,  of  whi6h  the  reader  may  for  various  offensive  operations.  Of  ihr 
form  some  idea  by  the  inventory  that  dif-  first  class,  the  most  important  are  ifcf 
ferent  historians  have  given  us  of  those  ballistsB  and  catapidte,  which  aie,  U 
found  in  certain  cities,  which  bail  been  some  authors,  confounded  with  each  eilh 
obliffed  to  capitulate  to  tlie  enemy,  and  er ;  but,  aocoidiug  to  their  etymology, 
by  the  enumeration  of  those  which  ac-  ballista  (from  /3c>Xm,  to  shoot  or  thiow)  » 
Gompanied  particular  armiea  Thus  we  an  engine  for  propelling  stones,  calM 
are  informed  that  Titus  employed,  in  the  also  AiO«^*Xer,  ntrfJfimXmt^  petranOf  &e.; 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  tliree  hundred  cata-  while  catapults  (in  Greek,  mr»irAr*c  fron 
puhe,  of  divers  magnitudes,  and  forty  bal-  wtXrnif  a  spear  or  dart)  was  an  iutnmtf 
uste,  of  which  the  least  projected  stones  employed  to  dait  forth  speara  or  anom 
of  seventy-five  pounds  weight  And.  The  force  of  the  ballistse  was  prodifioH. 
when  the  consul  Censorius  marched  The  stones  cast  from  them  were  of  ttut- 
against  Carthage,  and  obliged  the  inhab-  mous  weight,  and  of  any  farm ;  and,  ftr 
itants  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  surren-  the  fbrther  annoyance  of  the  btiaeged 
dered  to  him  two  thousand  machines  place,  they  would  throw  into  it  fiom  ik 
proper  for  throwing  darts  and  stones ;  iMdlistie  dead  bodies  of  men  and  bomik 
and,  aflerwards,  when  Scipio  made  him-  heads,  and  detached  limbs.  AthcHm 
self  master  of  the  same  city,  there  were  mentions  one  of  these  ballistas  that  thiv« 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  a  stone  ofthree  talents,  namely,  about  thivf 
catapults  of  the  larger  8b.e,  two  hundred  hundred  and  sixty  poimds  weifrht.  Ciew 
and  eighty-one  of  the  smaller,  twenty-  employed  these  machines  not  only  to  6t- 
three  of  the  larger  ballistte,  fifly-two  of  a  stroy  men,  but  to  batter  do^ii  stronc  and 
smaller  kind,  and  an  innumerable  number  high  towers.  We  have  already  rmb- 
of  scorpions  of  different  sizes,  arms,  and  tioncd  the  machines  employed  by  Tina 
missile  weapons.  Two  years  previous  to  against  Jerusalem,  some  of  which,  Josp- 
this,  Marcellus  had  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  pTiua  states,  projected  stones  of  a  hundml 
a  city  proverbinlly  fatal  to  the  armies  that  weight ;  and  Archimedes  is  said  to  bair 
attacked  it.  Archimedes  was  at  that  time  cast  bodies  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  hf 
resident  in  the  city,  and,  at  tlic  earnest  means  of  his  ballista;,  against  the  Romio 
sohcitation  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  exert-  fleet,  in  his  defence  of  Syracuse.  A  bal- 
ed the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  invc^n-  lista  may  be  briefly  descrilx^d  as  a  straap 
tion  of  artillery,  and  other  waHike  instni-  frame- work,  susceptible  of  easy  Mftn- 
ments.  3Iarcellus  had  brought  with  him  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  awl 
an  enormous  engine,  mounted  on  eight  then  of  being  rejoined  in  franns  having  m 
galleys,  called  samhuca^  which  Archiino-  each  side  a  toothed  wheel.  The  wbffW 
des  destroyed  by  discharging  at  it  single  have  each  a  strong  cross-piece.  A  Mnmi 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  while  it  was  cord,  well  stretched,  passes  se^'enil  tiim» 
at  a  considerulile  distance  from  the  walls,  from  the  cross-piece  of  one  whc^l  to  tlM 
This  was  eflTected  by  ballistffi  ;  but  he  also  of  tlie  opposite  wheel,  and  forms  thus  srr- 
employed  crows,  grapples,  and  scorpions,  eral  intersecting  twists,  at  the  centre  i^ 
by  the  former  of  which  the  Roman  ves-  one  of  which  is  inserted  the  bandlr  ef 
sels  were  lifkd  out  of  the  water  by  the  stem  of  a  capacious  spoon.  The  wh«l* 
prow,  and  plunml  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  are  turned  by  means  of  piniona,  and  the 
sea.  It  would  be  useless  to  record  the  cords  fastened  to  the  cmss-pieccv  are  OHdr 
numerous  other  sieges  which  took  place  to  twist  more  and  more  aliout  each  oibfr. 
between  this  period  and  the  invention  of  When,  by  this  process,  tlie  twisted  conl^ 
cannon,  where  these  instruments  were  have  received  a  sufficient  tension,  die 
employd.      Wo   shall    therefore    now  wheels  and  pinioDBare  retaiDed  in  dnk 
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bjr  the  application  of  a  pall  or  their  tension  by  means  of  wheel  work, 

.    This  done,  the  stem,  which  has  and  are  kept  at  the  requisite  twist  by 

cord  coiled  doselv  about  it  to  give  means  of  detents,  as  in  the  ballista.    The 

tional  strength,  is  brought  down  to  arms  are  also  strengthened  by  ligatures 

Mrizontal  position  by  means  of  a  of  waxed  cord,  as  in  the  latter  machine. 

las^  and  retained  there  by  another  The  impulsive  energy  of  these  machines 

detent.    In  this  state  of  things,  the  far  exceeds  the  ideas  we  should  form  of 

vhich  it  is  intended  to  throw  from  them  from  their  description.    It  is  said 

Jlista,  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  that  Montfaucon  possessed  a  small  model 

At  a  given  word,  the  detent  is  of  a  catapulta  onl^  five  inches  in  length, 

away  with  a  mallet,  and  the  stem,  which  projected  its  dart  to  the  distance 

1^  the  enormous  clastic  force  which  of  four  hundred  feet;  and   Folard,  the 

lets  upon    it,  remounts,  and  dis-  learned  editor  of  Polybius,  had  a  inodel 

m  the  projectile  with  great  impetu-  onlv  a  foot  in  each  dimension,  which  pro- 

At  the  moment  of  the  discharge,  pelted  its  dart  with  such  force  as  to  cause 
Wi  strikes  against  the  frame  at  a  it  to  enter  and  remain  in  hard  freestone  at 
Nrbere,  to  soflen  down  the  shock,  a  the  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet, 
lone-bair  cushion  is  placed.  The  Ccesar  also  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
oea  called  by  the  Romans  tormen-'  Marseilles,  the  besieged  pro|>el)cd,  from 
ereonly  varieties  of  the  ballista,  and  the  top  of  their  walb,  beams  of  twelve 
to  project  stones  and  other  ponder-  feet  long,  armed  at  one  end  by  pointed 
wmm.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  iron  heads,  which  pierced  four  ranks  of 
employed  in  th^  machines  were  stout  hurdles,  and  then  stuck  firmly  into 
Nunetimes  of  hair,  at  others  of  the  the  earths — Of  the  Scorpion^  This  is  an- 
I  of  animals,  prepared  like  our  cat-  other  of  the  propelling  machines  of  the 
Ml  were  not  twisted  by  the  same  ancients,  and  is  probably  of  anterior  date 
i,  but  sometimes  by  means  of  a  to  those  we  have  been  describinff,  beine 
iss,  at  others  by  toothed  wheels,  far  inferior  to  them  in  its  action,  although 
iltimate  efiects,  however,  were  the  still  a  very  powerful  engine.  The  pro- 
in  all  cases. — 0/  tke  CaiapiditB.  pelling  power  was  produced  by  the  de- 
t  as  we  have  before  observed,  were  scent  of  the  weight  placed  at  the  shorter 
fed  in  throwing  darts  or  arrows,  arm  of  the  machine,  which  raising  the 
,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  poison-  longer  arm,  the  stone  wos  delivered  from 
1  at  others  set  on  fire.  A  catapulta  the  sling  attached  to  it  with  a  very  con- 
smaller  kind  consists  merely  of  an  siderable  force ;  but,  as  we  have  stated 
me  bow  of  clastic  wicker  work,  above,  b}'  a  very  inferior  one  to  that  nro- 
on  a  suitable  carriage,  and  having  duced  by  the  twisted  cord  in  the  liallista 
3er  part  drawn  down  by  the  force  and  catapulta.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
eral  men  applied  to  a  strong  rofie.  the  stone  l)eiiig  discharged,  the  long  arm 
J  arrows  are  lodged  upon  a  suitable  was  drawn  down  by  manual  strength,  and 
and  at  different  elevations.  The  the  machine  recharged  by  another  stone, 
led  cord  being  set  at  liberty  by  This  is  by  some  authors  called  a  fundi' 
ig  out  a  pin,  the  bent  surface,  recov-  bcMe. — ^The  arcoballista  is  a  smaller  pro- 
itself  by  its  natural  elastiicity,  ad-  pelling  apparatus,  which  might  be  worked 

to  its  original  vertical  position,  and  iiy  one  man.     It  is  little  mere  than  a 

rives  before  it  all  the  arrows  with  fixed  bow,  with  a  siniple  mechanical  con- 

srable  vek>city.    This  kind  of  cats-  trivunce  for  bringing  back  the  line.    The 

is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  above  are  the  principal  machines  which 

m  employed  at  the  siege  of  Cypnis.  the  ancients  possessed  for  distant  means 

iTtB  of  the  larger  kind  were  'much  of  annoyance.    It  still  remains  for  us  to 

powerful,  and  were  used  to  shoot  describe  those  employed  on  a  near  ap- 

■od  arrows  of  great    length  and  proach  to  an  enemy's  works  for  the  dem- 

«    It  is  not  unqpdy  assimilated  to  a  olitimi  of  the  same,  and  the  opposing  en- 

1  bow,  although  there  is  this  differ-  gines  of  the  besie^d. — Machints  of  Ap- 

hat,  in  the  latter,  the  elastic  force  proach  and  DtmoliHon.     Of  the  Battering 

t  in  the  bow  itself,  whereas  here,  as  Ram,    The  ancients  employed  two  differ- 

balliala,  the  elastic  fbree  is  in  the  ent  machines  of  this  kind,  an  account  of 

I  corda,  between  which  the  two  arms  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bai- 

aited,  not  vertically,  as  in  the  stem  tering  Ram,— Movable  Towers,  Tortoms^ 

lMJliala,but  horizontally.    At  the  &c.    The  movable  towers  employed  by 

■ly  fitif  the  two  arms  is  attached  a  the  ancients  in  their  sieges,  and  which 

rape.    The  twined  eords  receive  they  called  heitpoUif  were  often  of  •& 
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aBtonishing   magnitude.      VegetkiB   de-  ably  gave  rise  to  the  macfainei  lie  at 

scribes  them  as  being  ibrmed  of  strons  about  to  describe,  which  wereofdifaM 

pbmks.    To  preserve  them  from  risk  ef  kinds,  some  being  used   in  nem  mi 

fire  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the  besieg-  others  in  engagements  st  sea.    Tbe  d»> 

ed  place,  they  were  covered  with  raw  scription  we  have  of  these  ea§^Dm,  mi 

hides,  or  with  pieces  of  woven  horse-hair,  of  toe  effects  produced  by  them,  is  mm» 

Their  height  was  proportional  to  the  di-  ly  credible.     Plutarch   mfonns  in  tbtf, 

mensions  of  their    bases,  which    were  wheq  Marcellus  had  advanced  bis  giBm 

sometimes   thirty  feet  square,  and  their  close  under  the  waXls  of  Syracuse,  Ar> 

height  forty  or  finy  fe^t  Sometimes  their  chimedes  directed  against  them  eoormiNi 

height  was  still  greater,  that  they  might  machines,  which,  being  projected  fbraaii 

be  above  the  wuls,  and  even  arove  the  there  were  let  dewn  aiidklenty  from  ihea 

stone  towers  of  the  city.    They  were  sup-  large  beams,  from  which  were  suspeiiM 

ported  upon   several    small  wheels,  by  long  vertical  arms  of  rope,  teniMimri 

means  ot  which  they  might  be  moved  wim  grappling  hooka,  which,  laying  hold 

from  place  to  place,  notwithstanding  their  of  the  vessels,  and  rapidly  elevating  tbcn, 

enormous  size  and  weight    It  was  gen-  by  the  operation  of  counter  weights,  upM 

eially  reckoned  that  the  besieged  place  and  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  c?  the  m: 

was  in  imminent  danser  whenever  the  be-  or,  afler  raising  them  by  thefar  pn>WB,iBd 

siegers  had  succeeded  in  placiug  one  of  setting  them  as  it  were  on  their  poop^ 

these  near  the  walls.    The  helepolis  was  phmg^   them    endwise  into  tbe  mier. 

supplied  witli  ladders,  by  which  to  mount  Others,  it  is  said,  he  swung  round  tamtrit 

from  stage  to  stage ;  and  each  stage  pre-  the  shore  by  the  application  of  his  ctmok 

sented  its  particular  means  of  attack.    In  and,  after  whiriing  them  in  the  siijlirfiril 

the  lower  one,  there  was  commonly  a  tliem  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath.  A[- 

ram ;  and  the  middle  stage,  or  a  higher  diough  it  is  inipoflBible  not  to  sHpert 

one,  was  furnished  with  a  bridge,  made  some   degree  of^  exaggeradon  Idmb 

of  mutually-intersecting    levers,    which  statements,  yet  we  cannot,  at  the  mat 

could  be  easily  projected  out,  and  thereby  time,  doubt  that  very  powerful  mem  ef 

form  a  communication  between  the  tower  this  kind  were  employed  in  this  cckhUBd 

and  the  wall.  Sometimes  baskets,  fixod  to  siege,  in  which  Archimedes,  the  prisce 

projecting  levers,  carried  men,  who  were  of  Grecian  mathematiciana,  performed  ■ 

let  down  upon  the  wall.    On  the  upper  important  part,  and  where  he  at  lemth 

stages  were  soIdierB  armed  with  halberts,  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  one  of  the  aoi- 

and  archers,  who  cocitinually  played  upon  dien?  of  the  conqueror. — The  telUm  w« 

the  besieged.     Vitruvius  states  that  the  a  machine  employed  for  raiinng  a  few 

weight  of  the  helepolis  brought  a^inst  soldiers  higher  than  the  top  of  the  eiien^«*> 

Rhodes  by  Dciiielrius  weighed  260,000  wall,  to  ascertain    what    was    goinf  « 

pounds,  and  that  to  mnti  and  inancBuvre  within  them,  and  sometimes  for  takic^ 

it,  employed  3400  soldiers. — The  tortoise  possession  of  them,  and  thus  &riliiiixEr 

was  a  kind  of  moving  sheet,  used  to  de-  the  escalade.     In  the  former  inscawY, :: 

fend  the  assailants  in  their  advance  upon  was  Ibnned  by  a  great  pile  driven  inioLV 

the  place.     These  were  also  of  great  mag-  ground,  which  served  as  a  fulcnim  to  a 

nitude.    Oneof  those  employed  by  CsBsar,  long  lever,  which   was  placed  across  u 

at  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  was  sixty  feet  and  balanced.     At  one  of  hs  extremhio 

long,  and  served  to  cover  the  space  be-  was  a  light  wooden  or  wicker  case,  eapa- 

tween  the  helepolis  and  the  city  wall.    In  l)le  of  holdhig  a  certain  numlier  of  niei, 

some  instances,  a  long  rank  of  these  was  who,  when  the  opposite  end  ww  dnwn 

placed  end  to  end,  and  served  as  a  com-  down  by  cords,  were  raisetl  so  u  to  tv 

plete   protection   to  the  soldiers.     Thev  enabled  to  look  over  the   walls,  or  to 

were  covered,  as  we  have  already  said,  mount  upon  them.     Others  were  moot:- 

with  raw  hides,  or  with  moistened  horse-  ed  on    carriages. — Of  modem   JhtStaj 

hair,  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  tlie  At  what  time  gimpowder  was  fiist  «r- 

Inrsieged. — Miscellaneous  Machines,      Of  ployed  for  the  purposes  of  war,  i»  wn 

Crows  {corvi)  and  Cranes,     As.  in  the  ap-  uncertain ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  thi 

plication  of  the  engines  last  described,  it  cannon  were  in  use  very   eariv  in  ik 

was  necessary  for  the  besiegers  to  ap-  fourteenth   century  ;  hut  "they   wew,  rf 

proach  close  under  the  walls  of  the  l>e-  course,  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncnMvU- 

sieged  city,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter  ed  character.    (See   Gumawder.)    Thm 

should  attempt  a  me^ns  of  annoyance,  or  first  denomination   was  6om&anfe,  fissi 

defence    agamst    their    enemy,    which  /8p/i/3of,  or  bambo  et  urdbre,  on  accoml  W 

might  counteract  their  efforts.  This  prob-  the  great  noise  produced  by  die  diKh«g«> 
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In  the  early  lue  of  these  machines,  they  constructed,  we  are  not  informed.    Not- 

were  employed  like  those  they  supplanted,  willistanding  the  improvements  thus  in- 

nd  whicii  we  have  described,  in  throwing  troduced  in  the  formation  of  cannon,  yet 

enormous  stones  They  were  therefore  of  they  were  still,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 

immense  calibre;  and,  as  the  means  of  bor-  necessity  of  ^at   length,   exceedingly 

ing  iron  masses  of  such  magnitude  were  large  and  unwieldy.    I^uis  XII  had  one 

then  wanted,  they  were  necessarily  form-  cast  at  Tours  which  carried  a  ball  of  one 

ed  of  iron  bars,  fitted  together  lengthwise,  hundred  pounds.    One  of  these  extraor- 

•nd  confined  by  strong  hoops  of  iron,  dinary  cannon  was  taken  at  ttie  siege  of 

Sometimes  the  bars  were  soldered  togetli-  Dien,  in  H^idj  by  don  John  de  Castro,  and 

er ;  but,  still,  tlie  hoojis  could  not  be  diiiu  was  very  lately  preservisd  in  the  castle  of 

pensed  with.    There  are  some  specimens  St.  Julian  de  Barra,  near  Lisbon.    The 

of  these  early  cannon  preserved  as  curios-  length  of  it  is  twenty  feet   and  seven 

itie«  in  die  repository  and  royal  arsenal  inches ;  its  diameter,  in  the  middle,  is  six 

«t  Woolwich.'  All  the  ancient  cannon  are  foet  and  three  inches ;  and  it  threw  a  ImJI 

UDDecessarilj'  long  and  clumsy ;  and  we  of  one  hundred   pounds.     There  is  a 

mav  easily  imagine  tliat  their  carriages  Hindoostan  inscription  ii|>on    it,  which 

and  appoinmients  were  equally  heavy  and  says  it  was  made  A.  D.  1400.    Although, 

unmanageable.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  size  of 

bf  Ouicciardini,  in  tlie  fint  book  of  his  cannon  was  considerably  diminished,  and 

history,  that  so  cumbrous  and  unmanage-  a  more  tasteful  form  given  to  their  exteri- 

able  were  the  cannon  in  the  fourteenth  or,  still  some  few  were  made  of  what  we 

and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  they  could  now  consider  a  prodigious   magnitude, 

cmly  be  dischai^ged  at  considerable  inter-  highly  omamentea,  and  bearing  a  variety 

▼alsi  namely,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day ;  or  mottoes,  and  dignified  with  names  of 

flo  that  the  besieged  had  sufiScient  time  various  import    (Bee  CanntnL}--AiiilUni 

to  repair,  at  their  leisure,  the  damage  for  the  Field,    This  was  formerly  divided 

which  they  had  sustained ;  and  it  not  un-  into  three  classes,  namely,  battalion  guns, 

frequentlyhappened  that  the  pieces  burst,  artillery  of  the  perk,  and  horse  artiTleiy. 

anci  thus  did  more  injury  to  thoee  who  The  battalion  guns  included  all  the  fight 

employed  them  than  to  those  they  were  pieces  attached  to  re^ments  of  the  line, 

mtencfed  to  annoy.    In  1453,  when  Ma-  which  they  accompanied  in  all  their  ma- 

homet  II  battered  the  walls  of  Constanti-  n<BU^Tes,  to  cover  and  support  them.    In 

nople,  be  is  said  to  have  used  bombards  the  English  service,  there  were  two  bx- 

wfaich  prelected  masses  of  twelve  hundred  pounders  attached  to  each  battalk>n. 
pounds  weight ;  and  even  during  the  late  p^^  BaUaliou 

wan,    the  T^rks   emploved    enormous  ^^   p^^^^    ^  ^^^  four-pounden. 

jjMe  mortare  to  pretm  The  Danes         «    two  three^undew. 

lhaDanhmelk».^oinice  howeve^^^^  The  Austrians    «    three  six-fj^undera. 
TanoQS  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  ,   .    Llundeia. 

the  oonatniction,  management,  &C.,  of  The  Prussians    "    two  ]      ^  i!n« 
A«  arms,  would  far  excceci  the  liniits  ,  ,    .      j  three^uiSera, 

of  this  article.    We  must  pass,  therefore,       «  «  "    two  J  ^^ond  ijj,^ 

from  theae  eariy  applic«^^^^^^  The  Hanoverians  two  fliree-poundcia. 
the  purposes  of  bombardment,  to  the  tune  '^ 
when  they  began  to  be  employed  in  the  This  practice  is,  however,  now  discontin* 
open  field,  at  which  period  they  must  ued  in  the  British  service ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  and  battalion  guns,  the  artillery  is  formed  into 
improvements.  The  English  appear  to  brigades  of  foot,  and  troops  of  horse  artil- 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  cannon  in  lery,  the  former  being  attached  to  the 
the  field;  and, as  early  as  1340,  at  the  eel-  infantry,  and  the  latter  to  tlie  cavalry, 
afarated  battle  of  Crewv,  five  of  them  were  Tliis  change  has  taken  place  on  the  sup- 
placed  on  a  small  hill  near  that  village,  potf^ition  that  the  condensed  fire  of  these 
and  which  are  said  to  have  greatly  con-  brigades  and  troops  produces  a  much 
iribiited  to  the  attainment  of  that  victory,  greater  cfl*ect  than  could  be  expected  from 
Cannon,  however,  were  not  cast  in  Kng-  thcdivid(*d  action  of  battalion  guns.  The 
land  till  some  time  in  tlie  mxteenth  centu-  brigades  of  foot  artillery  have  either  five 
rWy  namehr,  braas  cannon  about  the  year  medium  twelve-pounders,  and  a  heavy 
1585,  and  those  of  iron  in  1547.  We  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer;  fivenine- 
nad,  indeed,  of  brass  guns  of  a  much  ear-  pounders,  and  a  heavy  five  and  a  half  inch 
fier  dala;  but  whether  they  were  formed  howitzer;  five  long  nx-poundeis,  wkh  a 
m£  faai%  or  in  wimt  other  way  they  were  heavy  dve  and  a  half  ineh  howitzar;  fi?a 
VOL.  ziii.             40 
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light  nx-poimdera,  with  a  light  five  and  a  and,  iodeedyDO  rale  can  be  made  lo  ap|4j 

half  inch  howitzer;  or  six  three-poundera,  generally  to  all  caaea^ — ^The  aitiBgy  fcr 

when  acting  in  a  mountainous  country,  the  defence  of  a  ganiKMi  ia  ▼erj  ■nihr 

The  nine-pounders,  however,  were  much  to  that  employed  in  the  aiege. 

in  use  in  the  late  campaigns,  as  they  an-  Gtmiiotus  Elbctkigus.     (See  Ar- 

awered  better  to  the  French  eisht-pound-  irieal  £Ul) 

era,  to  which  they  were  generally  opposed. 

— Hone  ArUUenf,    A  troop  of  horse  artil 

lery  in  the  British  service  has  generally  }|^ 

five  light  six-pounders,  and  one  fight  five 

and  a  half  inch  howitzer.    The  French 

have  commonly  eight-pounders,   and  a  ILknaiAii.    (8ee.M"iaK.) 

six-inch  howitzer  attached  to  their  troops  Halgtor.    (See  JEiiw)Ucr.) 

of    horse    artillery.— Porib   of  AriiUery.  Hai.kp.    (OieJUepp^ 

This,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  propor-  Haufax,  Haequis  or.    (See  SotBc. 

tion  of  light  guns,  to  replace  such  as  may  Qtorgt.) 

be  disabtod  or  tsken,  contains  some  ord-  IIakowickb,  Loan.  (SeeiWisyPU^i 

nance  of  a  heavier  caiibre ;  but  the  nature  HAaaixa.    (See  HoimtL) 

and  quantity  of  it  depend  on  particular  HAavssT  Flt.    (See  Ij9€mL) 

circumstances.  These  are  eighteen-pound-  HAavEST  M ooif.    (See 


ers,  twelve-pounders,  and  eight-inch  how-        HAUBxax.    (See  MaA^  CM  «^ 
itzer8,ibr  the  purpoee  of  forming  batteries        Hauowitx,  count,  died  el  Shm 

of  position ;  aefeiuling  entrenched  poats ;  February,  183SL 
fareakinff  down   bridges;  dislodging   an       HAUssa, Kaqiar.    Oothe., 

enemy  nom  temporary  works,  or  old  cas-  of  May,  iS28,  a  youth  of  about 

ties,  fortified  in  order  to  impede  the  march  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  % 

of  an  army  fi>r  a  short  time,  &c.    These  to  speak,  and  seemed  afanoal 

do  not  always  fi>lbw  an  army  in  all  its  of  walking  or  ■**"^'"g^  waa  IbuDd  m  Ihi 

movements;  but  still  they  are  generally  streeta  of  Nurembcv^liy  one  oftka  ttt- 

80  ^aced  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  zens  of  that  place.    In  hia  hand  waa  • 

a  snort  time  when  circumstancea  require  letter  addreased  to  the  eapiaio  of  ens  of 

it    The  park  also  shoukl  contain  spare  the  cavalry  eompaniea^mra.    He 

carriages,  stores  and  ammunition  fer  every  entirety  ignorant  of  theiMeaof 

description  of  ordnance  to  be  employed ;  objecta,  had  little  or  no  conunaniL 

a  ponton  or  boat  equipage,  and  a  moya-  hands  and  feet,  and,  when  apokcn  to,  kr 

ble  magazine  in  wagons  or  carts  ibr  in-  understood  nothing  that  w^  said  to  Kim, 

fentry  and  cavniry.—JlrtiUery/or  a  Siege,  and  only  replied  by  a  few  words  of 

This  of  course  containH,  besides  a  number  intcUif^tble    pbbcnsh.     As    he  appn 

of  nieces  of  the  kind  we  have  been  de-  hungry  and  thirsty,  food  and  diink  u^, 

scribing,  a  quantity  of  hea\7  ordnance,  brought  to  him ;  but,  on  taAing  a  ba  of 

the  particular  numlier  of  whicli,  however,  meat  tliat  was  offered  to  h'lm,  he  rgjcc'fcd  £ 

depends  upon  circumstances;    but    the  with  Migns  of  diHgust,  which  weiv  ivpHH- 

proportion  of  tlie  different  kinds  is  gcncr-  ed  on  liis  taking  a  few  dropa  of  beer  ^ 

ally  something  like  the  following,  namely :  his  mouth.    On  a  p(?u  bcnng  put  into  b» 

The  number  of  heavy  guns  being  deter-  hand,  he  wrote,  in  plain  letten,  KMear 

mined  upon,  the  number  of  liauser.    Tlie  letter,  which  we  hare  W- 

fore    nientionod,   was    dated  «*  m»^y^i> 

Mortars  (8-in.  to  13-in.),  about  one  third.  Frontiers,  place  nameleas  :**   its  purrm 

Small  mortara,        "        alwul  one  fourtli.  wa.s,  that  the  boy  liatl  bft-u  left  wiUi  tte 

Heavy  howitzers,    *•        about  one  eighth,  writer,  who  was  a  p«>r  labonsr,  m  C>no> 

Tho  following  arc  the  numl>ers  and  cali-  parents,    had    brou^t^hin       '"'"'  kT 

^^J'^}^!  ^I'^T''!  ^^VT'^-'^^WM.'*'^-  iiouse,  without  alk>wing  hiil,  to  Jli  «c 

siege  of  Lisle,   by  the   late  sir  Willuun  ^f  it.     A  note,  arcompiiying  th  ™ 

Congn^ve :—  contaimd  thcwe  words :   -  His  &thi 

()  twenty-four-poundcrs.  one  of  tlic  light  cavalry:  arnd  bim, 

2H  ten-inch  mortars.  he  is  seventeen  years  old,  to  Nurni^ 

H  <>iirht-inch  mortars.  fi>r  his  fat)ier  was  statioiied  tbc«v.     Ur 

20  five  an«i  a  half  inch  mortars.  was  bom  April  :10,  181*Z     I  am  i 

girl,  and  caimot  support  hinu  hM 

These  numbers,  it  will  be  perceived,  do  is  d»d.**    The  hul  wm  about  f% 

oot  exactly  agree  with  the  above  rule  ;  nine  inches  in  height,  well 
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his  countenance  destitute  of  ex-  Heater  Shield.    (See  Shidd.) 

Dn,  and  his  eves  staring  and  heavy ;  Hectograsime.    (See  Gromine.) 

nds  delicately  formed,  and  bis  feet  Helsinooer.    (See  Elainore,) 

ot  appear  to  have  been  subjected  Helvig,  Amalia  von,  died  in  1832. 

usual  pressure  of  shoes.    His  dress  Hemicrania.    {See  MegrinL) 

biefly  old  and  coarse,  but  his  jacket  Hemispheres  of  MAooEBURe.    (See 

le  appearance  of  a  frock  coat,  with  Guericke,) 

irts  cut  off,  and  his  pantaloons  were  Hen.    (See  CocL) 

finer  quality  than  those  worn  by  Hertogenbosch.    (See  Boii'le-Duc.) 

Its.    The  anatonjy  of  his  legs,  as  Hesperia.    f See  Rahf*) 

red  by  a  subsequent  examination,  HiouifENi.    (See  Ahoota,) 

ited  some  sin^lar  deviations  from  Hinnom.    (See  Thphet,) 

mmon  formanon.    At  Nuremberg,  Hoar  Frost.    (See  Freezing,) 

BS  treated  with  kindness,  and  was  Hobart,  John  Heniy,  doctor  of  divin- 

illy  taught  the  use  of  language,  ity,  late  bi^op  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 

11,  he  was  visited  by  Von  Feuer-  pal  church  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was 

'q.  v.),  from  whose  pamphlet  Kas-  bom  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourteenth 

wuser^  Beispiel  eines    Verbrechens  of  September,  1775.    After  receiving  an 

denUben  des  Menachen  (of  which  a  elemer;ary  education  in  that  city,  at  the 

ition  has  been  publi^ed  in  Boston,  Episcopal  academ^^,  and  in  the  college, 

we  have  extracted  the  contents  of  he  entered  the  university  of  Princeton, 

ticle.    Hauser  was  not  then  able  to  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  where  he  graduated 

1  intelligible  account  of  himself ;  but  in  1793,  with  the  first  honors  ofhis  class, 

s  soon  .after  removed  to  the  house  and,   for  several  years,  discharged  the 

jchool-master  in  the  place,  where  duties  of  a  tutor.    In  1798,  he  was  ad- 

dually  acquired  the  knowledge  of  mitted  to  holy  orders  in  Philadelphia,  b^ 

and  of  hmguage.    In  the  summer  bishop  White,  who  had  previously  di- 

!9,  he  was  able  to  give,  in  writing,  rectea  his  theological  stuoies.    He  thqi 

collections  of  events  previous  to  his  entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and 

ngintotheworldatNuremberff,**as  officiated   successively    at   Oxford    and 

iressed  himself.   It  had  already lieen  Lower  Dubliu,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 

3ned  that  he  was  preparing  such  an  phia ;  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey ; 

Qt,  when,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  at  iiampstead.    Long   Island.     In 

B  found  lyin^  in  the  cellar,  covered  1800,  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister 

»lood,  and  with  a  gash  on  his  head,  of  Trinity  church,  in  the  city  of  New 

,  when  he  had  recovered  frofh  the  York,  and,  in  1811,  he  was  consecrated 

of  the  wound,  he  said  had  been  in-  bishop  of  the  New  York  diocese.    The 

by  a  black  man ;  but  no  clew  to  this  duties  of  this  office  he  continued  to  dis- 

has  ^et  been  discovered.    The  ac-  charge,  with  unremitting  zeal,  until  the 

of  himself  above  alluded  to,  as  given  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 

lerbach,  is,  that  he  liad  always  been  the  twelfth  of  September,  1830,  at  Auburn, 

ed  in  a  duk  hole,  in  which  he  had  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  in  the  fifty- 

isat  upri^t,  and  had  never  seen  fifth  year  of  his  age.    Bishop  Hobart  was 

irson  or  thing,  nor  heard  any  sound ;  a  man  of  an  enercetic  spirit,  and  great 

lien  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  used  activi^,  and  an  abte  and  learned  divine. 

[  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  The  Episcopal  church  is  indebted  to  him 

by  him.    The  man  who  came  to  for  various  conipilations — the  Companion 

lad,  however,  not  long  before  re-  for  the  Altar ;  Companion  for  the  Feati- 

g  him,  placed  some  paper  before  vals  and  Fasts  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 

put  a  pencil    in    his    hand,    and  pal  Church;  the  Clergyman's  Companion; 

:   him   to   make    certain    charac-  Companion  for  tlie  Book  of  Common 

vh\fh  he  afterwards  amused  him-  Prayer ;  Collection  of  Elssays  on  Emsco- 

ith  copying,  without  attaching  any  pacy ;  the  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith 

cation  to  them.    Finally,  the  man  and  Devotion.    His  original  works  are 

urried  him  out  of  his  prison ;  but  he  the  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  and 

red  to  have  little  acquaintance  with  two  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  nume- 

ing  that  happened  after  that  event,  rous  sermons  and  tracts  published  in  a 

was  left  in  Nuremberg.    Such  is  separate  form.    Muchof  his  time,  during 

ingular   Btory    related   conceminir  five  years,  was  spent  in  editing  and  great- 

irflauaer,  of  which  the  reader  will  ly  enlarging  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Com- 

iuther  details  in  the  work  ahready  mentary  on  the  Scriptures.     The  two 

^ned.  volumes  of  sermons  were  publishea  in 
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London,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  that  naihng  metal  shoes  upon  the  feet  of 
city ;  and  tliere,  also,  was  first  published  horses.  According  to  Beckmann,  the 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  to  the  con-  Greek  woid  nXitMum,  which,  he  is  coa- 
gregation  of  English  Protestants,  in  Rome,  vinced,  signifies  hone-JkoeSj  such  at  an 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  third  of  April,  used  at  present,  occurs  for  the  fint  tine 
1835,  on  occasion  of  a  collection  for  the  in  tiie  ninth  century,  in  the  worics  of  tfas 
benefit  of  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  in  emperor  Leo ;  and  this  antiquity  of  bone- 
Piedmont  The  opinions  of  bishop  Ho-  shoes,  he  adds,  b  in  some  meaauie  ooa- 
bart,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  disciphne,  firmed  by  their  being  mentioned  in  the 
were  positive  and  high-toned ;  but  he  writings  of  ItaJian,  English  and  French 
won,  m>m  a  very  numerous  and  wide  writers  of  the  same  century.  The  word 
acquaintance,  a  decree  of  personal  regard  occurs,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  in  the  7Vr- 
and  honor  which  few  prelates  of  his  age  Hca  of  tlie  emperor  Constantine,  where 
had  acquired.  he  says,  that  a  certain  number  of  poundi 
HoGifosE  Serpent.  ^See  Serpents.)  of  iron  should  be  nven  out  from  the  im- 
HoLiDATS.  (See  Fuhvais.)  penal  stores  to  mute  sefenoui,  and  other 
HoLOFERifES.  (See  Judith.)  horse  furniture.  Eustathius,  who  wroie 
Holt  Thursoat.  (See  ^acennonr  in  the  twelfth  century,  uses  the  wuat 
Dtn.)  term  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it 
Sonet STONK.  (See  Mellite.)  is  here  interpreted.  **  When  one  con- 
HoooEO  Snake.  (See  Cobra  da  Co-  sideis,"  says  Beckmann,  ^  that  the  otXom. 
pelio.)  or  trtXnvata,  belonged  to  horse  liiraiture; 
Hookah.  (See  Pipe^  Smoking,)  that  they  were  made  of  iron ;  that,  m 
Hope,  Thomas,  died  in  ld:Jl.  Just  Eustathius  says,  they  were  plarad  under 
before  his  death  appeared  his  Essays  on  the  hoofs  of  the  horses ;  that  the  wwd 
the  Prospects  of  Man  (1831,3  vols.,  8 vo.).  seems  to  show  its  derivation  from  the 
Horn  Music,  Russian.  (See  Russian  moon-like  form  of  shoes,  such  as  tboK 
ttinting  Music,)  used  at  present ;  and,  lastly,  that  Mib 
xidRSS-RACirrt}.  (See  Races.)  were  necessary  to  these  sefeiima,— I  thnk 
Horse-Shoes.  The  pr&ctic^  of  affix-  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  wHhoat  aar 
ing  plates  or  pieces  of  metal  to  the  feet  fear  of  erring,  that  this  word  was  eoh 
of  horses,  which  coDStitutes  so  much  of  ployed  to  signify  horse-shoes  of  the  some 
the  blacksmith's  business,  is  generally  al-  kind  as  ours ;  and  that  they  were  known, 
lowed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  though  if  not  earlier,  at  least  in  the  ninth  ceDtu- 
at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced  ap-  ry."  The  same  author  mentions  tbii, 
pears  !)y  no  means  certain.  Ancient  clas-  when  the  marquis  of  Tuscany,  one  of  tin- 
sic  writers  frequently  mention  the  defences  richest  princes  of  his  time,  went  to  rartt 
of  horses'  feel,  in  terms  similar  to  those  Beatrix,  his  bride,  mother  of  the  wpU- 
used  when  they  speak  of  shoes  in  gene-  known  Matilda,  about  the  year  1038,  his 
ral :  tliey  likewise  mention  them  as  being  whole  train  were  so  magnificently  deco- 
of  metal.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  rated,  that  his  horses  were  shod  not  mith 
Nero,  when  he  took  short  journeys,  was  iron,  but  with  silver.  The  nails  OTfn 
always  drawn  by  mules  which  had  silver  were  of  the  same  metal ;  and  when  any 
slioes  ;  and  those  of  his  wife  Popptea,  ac-  of  them  dropjKjd  out,  they  belonged  to 
cording  to  Pliny,  had  shoes  of  cold,  those  who  found  them.  'The  inarqui« 
There  is  nothim?,  however,  deducible  from  api)ear8  to  have  imitated  Nero :  but  this 
the  Roman  writers,  which  can  fairly  au-  account,  which  is  in  verse,  may  be  onh  i 
thorize  the  belief,  that  in  the  former  case  fiction.  It  is  well  knoiit-n,  however,  tlut 
any  thing  more  is  meant  tlian  mere  chi-  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France 
rurgical  bandages,  or  socks  of  some  kind;  indulged  in  a  similar  folly,  to  attract 
nor  in  the  latter,  that  the  shoes  of  precious  admiration  for  bis  opulence  and  gene- 
metal  were  any  thing  else  than  thin  8lii>s,  rosity  ;  having  had  his  horse  shod  witfa 
attached  over  the  hoof  by  way  of  oma-  silver  shoes  so  slightly  attache<V  that,  by 
mcnt,  and  removable  at  pleasure :  at  all  purj)osely  cur\'etting  the  animal  th<7" 
events,  iliere  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  were  shaken  off,  and  allowed  to  be  picked 
they  were  connected  with  soles  perma-  up  by  the  populace!  The  followior  pi^ 
nently  fastened  with  nails  to  the  conieous  sage  on  this  subject  is  likewise  from  Beck- 
substance  of  the  foot,  according  to  the  mann :  '*  Daniel,  the  historian,  teem  to 
method  of  modem  times.  The  figures  give  us  to  understand  that,  in  the  nintk 
on  ancient  monuments  aflJbrd  still  feebler  ccnturv,  horses  were  not  shod  alwii«. 
evidence  of  the  very  early  origin  which  but  only  in  the  time  of  frost,  and  on  otker 
some  authors  have  claimed  for  the  art  of  particular  occasions.     The    practice  d 
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%  appears  to  have  been  introduced  tirely  spoiled  and  worn  out    In  the  Latin 

n^iand  by  William  the  Conqueror,  translation  of  Appian,  it  is  added,  that 

B  uiibnned  that  this  sovereign  gave  this  was  occasioned  by  the  horses  not 

y  of  Northampton,  as  a  fief,  to  a  having  shoes ;  but  there  are    no   such 

i  person,  in    consideration  of  his  words  in  die  original,  which  seems  rather 

a  stated  sum  yearly  for  the  shoeing  to  afibrd  a  strong  proof  that  in  the  army 

ies ;  and  it  is  believed  that  Henry  of  Mithridates  tnere  was  nothine  of  the 

rers,  who  came  over  with  William,  kind.    The  case  seems  to  have  been  the 

tioee  descendants  bear  in  their  arms  same  in  the  army  of  Alexander ;  for  we 

fse-shoes,  received  that  surname  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  with 

e  he  was  intrusted  with  the  iiispec-  uninterrupted  marching  the  hoo&  of  the 

r  the  farriers  f—JhrUre  (firom/er-  horses  were  tottdly  broken  and  destroyed, 

on)  signifying,  in  French,  a  bag  of  An  instance  of  a  like  kind  is  to  be  found 

nents  used  in  the  shoeing  of  horses,  in  Cinnamus,  where   the  cavalry  were 

lie  practice  of  shoeing  horses  in  oblised  to  be  left  behind,  as  they  had  suf- 

id  may  have  become  more  common  fered   considerably  in  the  hoofs;   "an 

te  conquest  may  easily  be  conceived ;  evil,"  says  the  historian,  '*  to  which  horses 

is  certain  that  a  number  of  smiths  are  often  liable." 

over  with  the  Norman  army :  but  Hospitalers.    (See  John^  Si^  KnigkU 

B  thing  was  not  new  at  the  time  is  of.) 

torn  me  historical  &ct,  that  Wei-  Houdon.  This  artist  died  in  1838. 
n  Nottinghamshire,  the  very  estate  House  Snake.  (See  SerpeaL) 
ich,  at  this  day,  stand  the  capacious  Huber  died  at  Creneva,  m  1892,  at  tha 
formerly  belonging  to  that  famous  age  of  eighty-one  years, 
on  horsemanship,  the  duke  of  Hulans.  (See  Ularu.) 
isde,was,  before  the  con<;|uest,  the  Humphreys,  David,  LL.D.,  minister  of 
ty  of  an  old  Saxon  tenant  tn  emntey  the  U.  States  to  the  court  of  Spain,  was 
Oamelbere,  who,  according  to  Dug-  the  son  of  the  reverend  Daniel  Hum- 
eld  of  the  king  two  carucaies  of  phreys,  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  bom 
ly  die  service  or  shoeing  the  king's  m  175d.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  col- 
'  on  all  four  feet,  with  the  king's  lege,  and  graduated  in  1771,  with  a  distin- 
is  oft  as  the  king  should  lie  at  his  gwshed  reputation  for  talents,  energy  of 
of  Mansfield ;  and  if  he  should  character,  and  scientific  and  literary  ac- 
tio palfrey,  then  he  should  give  the  quirements.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
3other  palfrey  of  four  marni  price,  ment  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enter- 
the  invention  of  metal  shoes,  con-  ed  the  American  army,  and  was  suc- 
kle attention,  as  may  well  be  sup-  cessively  an  aid  to  generals  Parsons,  Put- 
was  paid  to  die  strengthening  and  nam  and  Greene-.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
ing the  hoofs  of  horses,  especially  pointed  one  of  the  aids  of  Washington, 
16  emploved  in  ^nr ;  and  various  and  remained  in  his  family  till  the  close 
ical  methods  of  producing  these  of  the  war,  enjoying  his  high  confidence, 
are  still  extant  in  the  works  of  friendship  and  patronage.  He  left  the 
who  have  treated  on  the  ancient  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When 
r.  Notwitlistanding,  however,  that  Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson  were,  in 
>n,  there  is  but  too  good  reason  1784,  appointed  commissionera  for  neffo- 
eve,  from  incidental  passages  in  tiating  treaties  vrith  foreign  powers,  ne 
riters  of  early  times,  that  dread-  was  ciiosen  secretaiy  of  the  legation,  and 
roc  must  frequendy  have  taken  attended  them  in  that  capacity  to  Paris 
unongst,  and  dreadful  sufiierings  and  London.  In  1791,  he  was  sent  am- 
leen  endured  by,  those,  noble  an-  bassador  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and,  in 
of  whose  preservation,  even  in  1797,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
y  service,  so  much  care  is  taken  to  that  of  Madrid.  H^  concluded  trea- 
tdtm  times,   and  to  which  pres-  ties  of  peace  with  the  bey  of  Tripoli  and 

0  the  an  of  shoeing  especially  the  dey  of  Algiers.  On  bis  return  from 
9QS.  That  the  horses  of  the  an-  Spain,  he  transported  to  New  England 
were  never  shod  in  war,  is  the  100  dieep,  of  tne  Merino  race,  which 
B  of  Beckmann ;  nor  does  it  ap-  proved  a  valuable  acqaisition  to  the  agri- 
Mt  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con-  cultural  and  manu&cturing  interests, 
las  been  adduced.  When  Mithri-  While  in  the  military  service,  he  publish- 
ww  berieffing   Cyzicus,   he   was  ed  a  patriotic  poem,  addressed  to  the 

1  to  send  nis  cavahy  to  Bithynia,  American  armies,  and,  after  the  war,  an- 
0  the  hooft  of  the  horses  were  en-  other,  on  the  happiness  and  future  gloiy 

40* 
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of  America.    In  1789,  he  gave  to  the  placed  upon  the  water-proof  cloth,  upoo 
public  the  Life  of  General  Putnam,  and,  which  the  pillow  and  bed-clothea  are  to 
during  his  residence  in  Europe,  published  be  placed.    When  the  patient  rests  u|iQft 
several  poems  on  subjects  connected  with  it,  he  at  once  ezperieDces  the  surpMwif 
the  American  revolution.    After  his  re-  softness  of  the  hydrostatic  bed :   he  is 
turn  to  the  U.  States,  he  resided  chiefly  in  placed  nearly  in  the  same  cooditioo  m 
Connecticut,  and,  in  1812,  was  appointed  when  floating  in  water,  the  fluid  support 
to  the  command  of  the  veteran  volun-  being  prevented  from  touchin||^  bim,  bow- 
teers  of  that  state,  with  the  rank  of  gen-  ever,  by  tlie  peculiar  manner  m  which  it 
eral.    He  died  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  21,  isseided,  hermetically,  as  it  were,  witliin 
1818,  aged  sixty-flve  years.  the  water-proof  cloth,  and  by  the  inter- 
HYoaoc£LE.    (See  Dropav.)  vening  mattress.     The   hydroatatic  bed 
HroRocrANic  Acid.  (SeeJrru9nc*4cui.)  was  invented,  a  short  time  since,  in  J^oo- 
Hydrometra.    (See  Dropsy,^  don,  under  the  following  circuroatanccak 
Hydrostatic  Bed.     This  is  one  of  by  doctor  Aniott,  the  author  of  the  £le- 
those  happy  inventions  that  have  sprung  ments  of  Physics : — A   lady,  who  bad 
from  the  practical  application  of  science  suflfered  much,  after  a  premature  confine- 
in  the  wants  of  life.    It  not  only  delights  ment,  from  a  combination  and  succewipo 
us  by  its  ingenious  novelty  and  great  sim-  of  low  fever,  jaundice,  ^c,  and  whcoe 
plicity,  but  commands  a  still  deeper  in-  back  had  slouehed  (mortified)  in  seven! 
terest  when  we  consider  the  relief  which  places,  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  in 
it  will  aflbrd  in  innumerable  cases  of  pro-  consequence  of  the  latter,  that  she  m 
tracted  suflfering,  where  hitherto  the  pa-  considered  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
tient  has  been  considered  in  a  great  meas-  She  generally  fainted  when  the  wouadi 
ure  beyond  the  power  of  the  physician,  in  her  back  were  dressed,  and  was  ptai- 
In  all  diseases  where  the  system  has  been  ing  jays  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  suf> 
much  enfeebled  and  the  patient  k>ng  con-  fering,  as  the  pressure  even  of  an  air-pil- 
fined  to  bed,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  low  had  occasioned  mortificatioo.    Doc- 
goes  on  so  imperfectly,  in  some  of  those  tor  Amott  reflected  that  the  support  of 
parts  sf  the  body  that  are  more  imme-  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformlv 
diately  and  more  constantly  subjected  to  diflused  that  every  thousandth  part  of  an 
pressure,  that  they  frequently  mortify,  or  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it 
lose  tlieir  vitality.    The  dead  parts  thus  were,  its  own  separate  liquid  pillar,  and 
formed  become  a  continual  source  of  ir-  no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  its  nei^b- 
ritation,    often    exhausting  the  patient's  bor;  that  a  person  resting  in  a  batii  » 
strength  by  a  slow  decay,  where  other-  nearly  thus  supported ;  that  thi:*  patien: 
wise  every  hope  might  have  been  enter-  might  be  laid  upon  the  face  of  a  bath. 
tained  of  recovery ;   and  when  he  does  over  which  a  large  sheet   of  the  wai*t- 
survivc,  they  are  removed  solely  by  the  proof  India  rubl^er  cloth  was  previous!} 
slow  process  of  ulceration,  during  a  te-  thrown ;  she  being  rendered  sufficieutiy 
dious  convalescence.      The    hydrostatic  buoyant  by  a  soft  mattress  placed  beneaih 
bed  will  mitigate  or  entirely  remove  these  her;  thus  would  she  repose  on  the  tecc 
evils ;  and  even  when  tliey  appear  in  a  of  tlie  water,  Hke  a  swan  on  its  pluniace. 
milder  form,  still  it  becomes  of  the  ut-  without  sensible  pressure  any  wherv,  and 
most  value,  from  the  certainty  with  which  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  liody  wvne 
those  sources  of  irritation  are  removed,  annihilated.    The  pressure  of  tlie  atnww- 
that  arise  from  the  inequality  of  pressure  pliere  on  our  bodies  is  fifleeu  pounds  |«r 
in  a  common  bed,  and  prevent  tliat  re-  square  inch  of  its  sur&ce,  but,  because 
freshing  sleep  which  it  is  always  such  an  unifonnly    diffused,    is    not    felt     Tht 
object  to  procure.    This  bed  is  construct-  pressure*  of  a  water   bath,  of  depth  w 
ed  in  the  following  manner :— A  trough  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound 
six  feet  long,  two  feet  six  (or  ninej  inches  per  inch,  and  is  similarly  unperreived. 
broad,  and  one  foot  deep,  is  filled  to  tlie  A  bed  having  been  made  on  this  plan, 
depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  with  water,  and  the  patient  placed  on  it,  slie  was  in- 
and  a  sheet  of  water-proof  India  rubber  stantly  relieved  m  a  remaiiable  degi«r, 
cloth  placed   upon  it.    It  is  fixed  and  and  enjoyed  a  calm  and  tranquil  sleep; 
firmly  cemented  at  the  upper  part  of  the  she  awoke  refreshed ;  she  passed  the  next 
trough,  being  of  such  a  size  as  to  hang  night  much  better  than    usual,  and  oo 
down  loosely  in  the  inside,  and  floating  the  following  day,  it  was  found  that  aV 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  ad-  the  sores  had  assumed  a  heahhy  appev- 
mits,  therefore,  of  the  most  perfect  free-  ance :  the  healing  from  that  time 
dom  of  motion.    A  light  hair  mattress  is  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were 
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When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the    taking  care  of  and  maintaining  their  chil- 
bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where  the    dren.     The   Eskimaux,    inhabiting   the 

down    pillows,   which   she   before   had  shores  of  Hudson's  bay,  according  to  El- 

used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which  she  lis,  constrain  their  wives  to  obtain  fre- 

anawered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  quent  alwrtious  for  the  same  cause,  by 

felt  no  pain  to  direct ;  in  fact,  she  needed  means  of  an  herb  common  in  tliat  coun- 

them  no  more. — ^The  hydrostatic  bed  will  try ;  and  an  older  author,  Denys,  says,  I 

be  useful,  not  merely  m  extreme  cases,  that  if  a  woman  of  North  America  be-  ' 

such  as  the  above,  but  also  in  every  in-  came  pregnant  while  suckling  her  child, 

stance  where  there  is  restlessness  or  want  she  obtained  abortion ;  alleging,  tliat  nurs- 

of  sleep,  from  the  irksome  feeling  com-  ing  one  at  a  time  was  enough.    Other 

municated  by  that  inequality  of  pressure  examples  might  be  given ;  for  procuring 

which  is  necessarily  perceived  in  every  abortion  is  connnon  over  the  world,  ana 

eommon  bed,  and  to  which  the  body  be-  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevail  where 

comes  so  retnarkably  sensible,  when  fa-  misfortune  or  disgrace  attends  the  birth  of 

tigued  or  enfeebled,  as  when  suffering  the  offspring.    There  is  too  great  reason 

from  disease.     The  sensation  which  is  for  considering  these  motives  as  the  cause 

experienced  by  a  person  reclining  on  a  of  infanticide,  where  the  child  is  actually 

faydrostatic  bed  is  uncommonly    pleas-  bom.    The  instances  of  it  are  innumera- 

io^    It  is  easy  to  change  the  position  ble,  though  arising  also  from  different 

with  a  very  feeble  ethn.    The  patient  causes.     Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

abo  can  always  take  a  little  exercise  at  Kurile  blands,  it  is  customary  to  destroy 

pleasure,  with  the  slightest  exertion,  from  one  of  twins.    The  American  Indians,  in 

the  facility  with  which  the  water  can  be  the  neighborhood  of  Berbice,  are  said  to 

moved — a  circumstance  which  will  prove  do  so,  from  believing  that  the  birth  of  two 

highly  grateful  to  those  who  have  been  children  proves  the  mfidelity  of  the  moth- 

loDff  confined  to  bed.  er.    Kolben  informs  us,  that  the  ugliest 

Htdrothorax.    (See  Dropsy.)  of  Hottentot  female  twins  is  put  to  death, 

Htdeus.    (See  SerptnL)  under  the  pretext  that  a  mother  cannot 

suckle  two  females  at  once.    At  least  one 

of  twins  was  wont  to  be  destroyed  with 

the  Kamtschadales ;  and  in  New  Holland, 

J^  the  weakest  and  lightest  is  quickly  sufTo- 

cated  by  the  mother.     As  there  is  greater 

difficulty  exi)erienccd  in  sup|K>rting  fee- 

IcoNooRAPHT.    (See  Icon.)  ble  and  sickly  children,  or  those  IsTOring 

IDEOLOGY.    (See  Language.)  under  prominent  personal  imfierfections, 

Idtl.    (See  Pastoral.)  so  the  parents  have  had  less  hesitation  in 

lunEiviTE.    (See  TStamum.)  bereavnig  them  of  existence.    Diodorus 

Ihaoks,  Adoration  of.    (See/conofa-  relates,  that  all  deformed  children  in  Ta- 

6>y,  and  ieonodasts.)  probana,  which  we  suppose  is  Ceylon, 

Imbossiiig.    (See  Embossine.)  were  put  to  death.    Quintus  Curtius  says 

iNCARrrATioiT.    (Sec  GranuiaHon.)  the  same  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Sonhi- 

IifDEMifiTT  Bill.    (See  IaOIo  of  Ex-  tus.     Promising  children  were  rearea  in 

ccpfum.)  Sparta ;  the  others  were  destroyed  ;  nor 

Ineetu.    (See  Mtchamcs^  could    parents  spare  those  whom   they 

Ixf  FAifTiciDE.    Parental  afllection  seems  chose,  as  they  were  submitted  to  the  ex- 

00  deeply  rooted  in  mankind,  by  a  wira  amination  of  certain  [lersons,  and,  if  weak 

proTision  for  the  protection  of  the  off-  or  deformed,  were  thrown  into  a  cavern. 

vpriog,  that,  without  actual  evidence,  it  Gemelli  Careri  was  told  in  Paragoa,  one 

w^oulu  be  difficult  to  credit  the  extent  to  of  the  Philippine  islands,  that  children 

which  infanticide  has  extended.     It  is  bom  with  im|>erfectionB,  which  would  ap- 

said,  by  Krascheninikow,  that  tliere  are  fe-  )iarently  disable  them  from  workine,  were 

males  in  Kamschatlui  who  use  herbs  and  piit  alive  into  a  hollow  cane,  and  buried. 

eoDJurations  to  prevent  conception,  and  These  cruel  expedients  must  be  viewed 

thai  they  procure  abortions  by  means  of  as  the  result  of  necessity  rather  than  of 

poieoDoua  medicines,  wherein  they  are  choice ;  because,  in  countries  where  each 

~iied  by  skilful  old  women.    Macken-  has  to  defiend  on  his  own  pereonal  exer- 

the  traveller  across  the  North  Ameri-  tion  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  there  is 

eoDtinent,  affirms  that  the  women  of  no  room  to  provide  for  the  helpless.    It 

the  KaiBteoaux  fre<|uently  procure  abor-  has  even  been  seen,  that,  by  a  baitMnNU 

lioBi  10  avoid  the  dntresB  consequent  on  custom,  originating  from  a  similar  source^ 
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when  a  man  perisked,  his  widow  and  or-  sionaries  affirm  that  the  BoMeauiam,  or 

Shans  were  put  to  death ;  not  from  the  Bushmen,  an  Afiic&n  tribe,  wfaoee  hman 
esire  of  shedding  blood,  but  because  the  is  little  known,  **  take  no  great  care  cf 
survivors  had  no  means  of  supporting  their  children ;  diat  they  kill  them  wiik- 
them.  In  Greenland,  when  the  mother  out  remorse  on  various  cxscaakma,  as  when 
of  an  infknt  at  the  breast  died,  the  child  they  are  ill  shaped,  or  when  they  are  ia 
was  buried  along  with  her,  if  the  father  want  of  food."  It  is  generally  agreed, 
and  relations  could  not  find  a  nurse.  At  that  infanticide  is  universal  in  Uhina,  be- 
the  present  day,  it  seems  an  invariable  ing  either  immediately  committed  by  Uw 
practice  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland  himds  of  the  parents,  or  reaultiDg  from 
to  inter  the  sucking  in&nt  in  the  same  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  elemcma 
ffrave  with  its  departed  mother ;  nay,  the  The  exposure  of  children  was  a  privilege 
rather  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth  over  commonly  sanctioned  amonc  the  ancieiHi: 
the  bodies  of  both.  No  concern  is  testi-  it  was  so  prevalent,  that  ifiuan  cclebiaM 
fied  by  the  relatives  for  its  fiite.  They  the  humanity  of  the  Thebana,  who  de- 
seem  satisfied  that  this  is  what  ought  to  creed  capital  punishment  against  it:  oev- 
be  done ;  for  their  own  helpless  condition  ertheless,  where  the  parents  were  in  pof  • 
deprives  them  of  the  means  of  providing  erty,  they  might  offer  the  child  for  a  price 
for  a  being  still  more  helpless  than  them-  to  the  magistrates,  who,  having  brought  it 
selves. — ^The  sources  of  in&nticide  may,  up^  were  entitled  to  sell  it  for  a  slave.  Al- 
in  ^neral,  be  traced  to  necessity,  super-  most  all  the  children  exposed  in  Chisi 
stition,  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  shame,  are  females ;  and  the  number,  thoutfa  ic 
In  most  countries,  it  is  the  female  ofF-  be  difficult  to  approximate  the  trum,  ii 
spring  which  is  doomed  to  destruction,  certainW  very  great  Mr.  Barrow  eon- 
while  the  males  are  spared :  thus,  if  the  putes,  m>m  the  most  authentic  data  wliieli 
twins  of  the  New  Hollander  be  of  a  dif-  may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  of 
ferent  sex,  it  is  the  daughter  alone  that  the  missionaries,  that  it  is  not  less  ifasa 
perishea  Dobrizhoffer  relates,  that  he  9000  in  Pekin,  the  ci^ital,  and  as  mny 
has  known  mothers  among  the  Abipo-  in  the  provinces.  A  more  powerful  mo- 
nians,  a  South  American  tribe,  who  de-  tive  for  infimticide  than  all  the  rest,  is  that 
stroyed  the  whole  of&pring  as  soon  as  unbounded  sscendancy  which  supeno- 
they  were  bom ;  but  others  more  com-  tion  sometimes  gains  over  the  hnmsa 
monly  spared  the  males  than  the  females,  mind.  The  practice  of  the  modenia 
The  ancient  Arabians,  especially  those  of  '  however,  is  not  so  explicit  in  thb  rempeet 
tiie  tribes  Koreish  and  Kenuah,  were  as  what  we  may  collect  from  antiquity, 
accustomed  to  bury  their  dauglners,  from  It  is  said  that  the  Karatschadales  destrm 
the  apprehension  of  inability  to  provide  their  children  ifbom  during  storms,  tho'igfc 
for  them,  as  alno,  it  is  said,  from  the  grief  the  necessity  of  doing  so  may  be  averted 
which  would  l)e  felt  on  their  l)ecoining  by  conjurations.  The  indigenous  inhab- 
captives,  or  from  tlieir  immoral  conduct,  itants  of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are  like- 
By  the  injunctions  of  Mohammed,  the  wise  accused  of  infanticide,  should  the 
practice  is  supposed  to  have  been  ubol-  epoch  of  the  birth  of  a  child  be  dcclami 
ished  in  Arabia.  Probably  it  never  was  unfortunate  by  their  priests  and  astrolo- 
univcrsal  there.  As  the  British  domin-  gers.  Certain  periods  of  time,  as  the 
ions  extended  to  the  north-west  of  the  monthsof  March  and  April,  the  last  wedt 
Indian  peninsula,  a  certain  race,  called  Ja-  of  every  month,  together  with  every 
rejahs,  was  found  in  the  province  of  Ciu-  Thursday  and  Friday,  are  judged  omi- 
zerat,  and  the  district  of  Cutch,  where  nous.  •  The  child  bom  at  these  times  wiD 
civilization  liad  made  considerable  ad-  either  be  animated  by  evil  propensitiea.  or 
vances,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  occasion  numberless  disasters,  from  wbirb 
country  removed  all  apprehensions  of  exemption  is  purchased  by  the  saciifire 
want.  This  race  destroyed  all  their  of  its  life.  Mankind  have  been  prone  lo 
daughters  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others  blood 
The  British  resident,  lieutenant-colonel  to  propitiate  or  appease  their  sanguinary 
Walker,  at  length  succeeded  in  abolishing  deities ;  but  of  all  offeringsi,  childien  woe 
a  custom  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Other  deemed  the  most  acceptable,  being  a  mc- 
instances  may  be  given  of  that  infanticide  rifice  of  what  was  the  moat  precious  to 
which  is  not  restricted  to  females.  Kras-  parents.  The  Moabitea  offered  up  tbev 
cheninikow  says,  that  there  are  some  of  children  forpropitiation  in  desperaia  ea- 
the  Kamtschadale  women  so  unnatural  terprises.  Thus,  "  when  the  king  of  Mo- 
ss to  destroy  their  children  when  bom,  or  ah  saw  that  the  battle  waa  too  boit  for 
throw  them  alive  to  tiie  dogs.    The  mis-  him,  he  took  with  him  700  men  that  diw 
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■vorda,  to  break  through  even  unto  the  by  beat,  pain,  rednesB,  attended  with  more 

kiDgof  Edom ;  but  they  could  not.    Then  or  less  of  tumefaction  and  fever.    Inflam- 

be  took  hia  eldest  son,  that  should  have  mation  is  divided  into  two  species,  viz. 

reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  phlegmonous  and  erysijielatous.    Besides 

m  Dunit-offering  upon  the  wall.*'  (2  Kings  this  division,  inflammation  is  either  acute 

iiL  27.)    Again,  it  is  said  that  Balak,  kin^  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 

of  Moab,  consuhing  lialaam,  the  son  oi  complicated  with  other  diseases.  l.Phleg- 

Beor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  calling  on  him  monous  inflammation  is  known  by  its 

to  come  and  curse  his  enemies,  exclaimed,  bright  red  color,  tension,  heat,  and  a  cir- 

**  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  cumscribed,  throbbine,  painful  tiimefac- 

and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  tion  of  the  part,  teniling  to  suppuration. 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  bumt-offcr-  Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 

ingB,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  inflainnr^atory  tumor,  situated  in  the  skin 

liord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  cellular  membrane.    When  the  same 

or  with  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?   Shall  disease  afiects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually 

I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  trans^ssions,  called    phlegmonous    inflammation.     2. 

the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  Erynpelatous  inflammation  is  considered 

ooiil  ?^  (Micah  vi,  7.)  We  read  tliat  Ha-  as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  color, 

milcar,  on  receiving  similar  intelligence,  vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 

attended  with  alarmmg  circumstances,  im-  qually,  with  a  burning  pain,  the  tumor 

mediately  seized  on  a  boy,  and  oflTered  scarcely  i)erceptible,  enaing  in  vesicles, 

bim  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  Kronus ;  or  desquamation.     This  species  of  in- 

while,  for  an  opposite  reason,  afler  Han-  flammation   admits    of  a   division   into 

nibftl  had  gainea  the  battles  of  Ticinus  erythema,  when  there  is  merely  an  /iffec- 

and  Trebia,  it  was  proposed  in  the  senate  tion  of  the  skin,  with  very  little  of  the 

to  sacrifice  his  infant  son.  On  the  occasion  whole  system ;  and  er^'sipelas,  when  there 

of  an  enemy  beinff  at  the  gates  of  Car-  is  general  affection  of  the  system.    Phleg- 

thase,  Diodorus  relates,  that  two  hundred  monous  inflannnation  terminates  in  reso- 

children  of  the  most  distinguished  citi-  lution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  scir- 

zens  were  offered  up  to  the  sanguinary  rhus,  or  induration.    Resolution  is  known 

deitiea  to  avert  the  danger.    We  read  al-  to  be  about  to  take  place  when  the  symp- 

flo,  though  with  more  uncertainty  of  the  toms  gradually  abate ;  suppuration,  when 

ftct,  that  the  Grecian  soothsnyera  recom-  the  inflammation  does  not  readily  yield  to 

mended  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  proper  remedies,  the  throbbing  increases, 

daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Diana.    In  the  tumor  points  externally,  and  rieors 

descending  to  a  more  modem  period  of  come  on.    Gangrene  is  about  to  take  pTaco 

hiatory,  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  offered  when  the  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and 

his  Bon  to  Odin  to  obtain  a  victory  over  cold  perspirations  come  on.    Scirrhus,  or 

bis  enemy  Harold ;  and  Harold,  the  son  induration,  is  known  by  the  inflammadon 

of  Gunild,  sacriflced  two  of  his  children  continuing  a  longer  time  than  usual ;  the 

to  bis  idote,  to  obtain  a  tempest  for  the  tumefaction  continues,  and  a  considerable 

dispenion  of  a  hostile  fleet.    The  mod-  hardness  remains.    This  kind  of  tumor 

em  Peruvians  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes 

their  first-born  to  redeem  tlieir  own  lives  place,  it  is  usual Iv  the  sequel  of  inflam- 

wben  in  a  state  of  sickness,  as  Aune,  king  mation  aflecting  j^fandular  parts.  It  some- 

of  Sweden,  in  older  times,  sought  to  pur-  times,  however,  is  accompanied  with  lan- 

cbaseaprolongationof  his  with  the  blood  cinating  pains,  ulcerates,  and   becomes 

of  nine  sons.    It  was  with  them  as  with  cancerous.    Erythematous  inflammation 

the  laraelites—^  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 

aona  and  their  daughtcra  unto  devils,  and  ^ngrene.    The  synmtoms  of  inflamma- 

ahed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  tion  are  accounted  for  in  the  following 

their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  sac-  way : — ^The  redness  arises  from  the  di- 

rificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan."  (Paalm  latation  of  the  small  vessels,  which  become 

cri,  37.)     Infanticide  may,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  red  parti- 

tnced  to  a  feeling  of  shame  on  the  part  cles  in  large  quantities ;  it  appeare  also  to 

of  the  parent,  which  she  has  not  fortitude  occur,  in  some  cases,  from  the  generation 

to  bear;  to  necessitous  circumstances;  to  of  new  vessels.    The  swelling  is  caused 

the  pureuit  of  pleasure;  and  to  the  influ-  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  plctho- 

enoe  of  superstition.    We  cannot  affinn,  ric  state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  ex- 

bowever*  that  such  are  exclusively  its  udation  of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  cel- 

■ources;  but  it  is  not  protiable  that  many  lular  membrane,  and  the  mterruption  of 

olhera  will  be  disclosed.  absorption.     In  regard  to  the  augmenta- 

Ijf FLAMMATioif ;  a  discase  characterized  tion  of  heat,  as  the  tliermonieter  denotes 
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Teiy  little  increase  of  temperature,  it  ap-  part  of  that  contest,  the  llag-tafr  wm 
pears  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  in-  severed  bv  a  cannon  bttU,>  ami  the  flag 
creased  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  on  the  ooi- 
convey  false  ipipressions  to  the  sensorium.  side  of  the  works.    This  accident  wm 
The  pain  is  occasioned  by  a  deviation  considered,  by  the  anxious  inhahitana  of 
from  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  and  the  Charleston,  as  putting  aD  end  to  the  cos- 
unusual  condition  into  which  the  nerves  test  by  striking  the  American  flag  to  the 
are  thrown.    The  throbbing  depends  on  enemy.    The  moinent  Jasper  saw  tfast 
the  action  of  the  arteries.    BlcMod  taken  the  &g  had  fallen,  he  jumped  from  one 
from  a  person  laboring  under  active  in-  of  the  embrasures,  tied  the  colors  to  a 
ilammation,    exhibits  a  }^ello wish- white  spunge-staff,  and  replanted  them  oo  the 
crust  on  the  surfiice :  this  is  denominated  parapet,  where  he  suf^iorted  them  and 
the  6u^,  coriocemtf,  or  ti]/Iamtfuitor3f  coat  anotner  flag-staff  was   procured.     TV 
This 'consists  of  a  layer  of  coagulable  subsequent  activity  and  enterprise  of  tUf 
lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  particles,  patriot  induced  colonel  Moultrie  lo  give 
ilood,  in  this  state,  is  always  termed  sizy,  him  a  sort  of  roving  comniisrioii,  to  go 
The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  and  come  at  pleasure.    He  was  privileged 
inflammation  are  very  numerous:  they,  to  select  such  men  frt>m  the  regim-ot  m 
however,  may  generally  be  classed  under  he  should  choose  to  accompany  him  ia 
external  violence,  produced  either  by  me-  his  enterprises.     His  parties   rnnniaril. 
chanical  or  chemical  irritation,  changes  generallv,  of  five  or  six;  and  be  ota 
of  temperature,  and  stimulating  foc^  returned  with  prisoners  before  Moulorie 
Fever  often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause ;  was    apprized    of   his    abaence.      Jaa- 
the  inflammation  thus  produced  is  gener-  per  was  distinguished  for  his  hnmase 
ally  considered  as  critical.    Spontaneous  treatment  of  the  enemies  who  fell  into  ha 
inflammation  sometimes  occurs  when  no  power.    By  his  sagacity  and  enierpne, 
perceptible  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  ne  oflen  succeeded  m  the  capture  of  tlioae 
production.    Scrofula  and  s>'philis  may  who  were  lying  in  ambush  for  him.    He 
be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  in-  entered  the  British  lines,  and  remained 
flammation.    The  proximate  cause  has  several  days  in  Savannah  in  disguise,  and, 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.    At  after  informing  himself  of  their  strength 
the  present  period,  it  is  generally  consid-  and  intentions,  returned  to  the  Amerina 
ered  to  be  a  morbid  dilatation,  and  in-  camp.     A  remarkable  instance   of  his 
creased  action  of  such  arteries  as  lead  bravery  and  humanity  is  recorded  by  the 
and  are  distributed  to  the  inflamed  part.  biographer  of  general   Marion.    A  Mr. 
Inflammation  of  the  Eyes,  {See  Ophthal-  Jones,  an  American  by  binh,  was  rap> 
tnia,)  tured  by  the  British,   and    confined   in 
Inflammation  of  the  Intestines.     (See  irons,  for  deserting  the  royal  cau^  aflfr 
Enteriiis.)  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.    The 
Inflection  of  Light.     (See  Optics.)  distress  of  his  wife,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Infusory  Animals.      (See  Microscop-  fate  which  awaited  him,  made  such  aa 
ical  Jlnim^Us.)  impression  on  Jasper,  and  a  compani(« 
IsERiNE.    (See  Titaniuni,)  of  his,  sergeant  Newton,  that  tliey  deter- 
IsKiUDAR.    (See  Scutari.)  mined  to  make  an  effon  for  his  mvue: 
IsTACHAR.    (See  Estachar.)  The  departure  of  Jones,  and  several  oth- 
luLUs.    (See  ^canius.)  ers,  all  m  irons,  to  Savannah  for  trial  un- 
IvoRY  Black.    (See  Carbon.)  der  a  guard,  consisting  of  a  sergeant,  cor- 
poral, and  eight  men,  was  ordered.  Wttk 
in  two  miles  of  Savannah,  about  thirtT 
f  yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  sprin^r  oi' 
^'  fine  water,  surrounded  by  a  deep  anJ 

thick  underwood,  where  travellers  oftei 
Jasper,  sergeant ;  a  revolutionary  sol-  halt  to  refresh  themselves.  Jasper  and  to 
dier,  >vhose  merits  have  given  him  a  dis-  companion  considered  this  spot  as  the 
tinctiou  seldom  attained  by  individuals  of  most  favorable  for  their  enterprise.  Thn 
his  rank  in  life.  At  the  commencement  accordingly  passed  the  guard,  and  coa- 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enlisted  in  cealcd  themselves  near  the  spring.  VTwt 
the  second  South  Carolina  regiment  of  the  enemy  came  up,  they  baited,  and 
infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Moul-  only  two  of  the  guard  remained  with  the 
trie.  He  distinguished  himself,  in  a  par-  prisoners ;  while  the  others  leaned  dieir 
ticular  manner,  at  the  attack  which  was  guns  aga'uist  trees  in  a  carele«  manner, 
made  upon  fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  and  went  to  the  spring.  jMper  and  New- 
island,  June  28,  1776.    In  the  warmest  ton  sprung  from  then-  place  of  conceal- 
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ment,  seized  two  of  the  muskets,  and  shot  tise  until  November  or  December,  1780. 
the  sentinels.  The  poflseetsion  of  all  the  He  was  then  arrested  by  order  of  the 
anoB  placed  the  enemy  in  their  power,  British  commander,  and  carried  to  St. 
•nd  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  Au^stine,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of 
iiOQS  were  taken  o£^  and  arms  put  into  capimliuion  entered  into  at  the  surrender 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  prison-  of  Charleston,  in  tlie  previous  May.  On 
en ;  and  the  whole  party  arrived  at  Pury»-  the  following  July,  he  was  released  on  a 
burg  the  next  morning,  and  joined  the  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  effected  bv 
American  camp.  Sub^uent  to  the  gal-  general  Greene,  and  soon  afler^'ards  s^iif- 
lant  defence  at  Sullivan's  island,  colonel  ed  to  Philadelphia.  Here,  again,  be  pros- 
if  oultrie's  regiment  was  presented  with  a  ecnted  his  profession,  and  soon  obtained 
Aland  of  colors  by  Mrs.  EUioL  During  considerable  practice.  In  the  course  of  a 
the  assault  affainst  Savannah,  two  officers  few  months,  ne  was  appointed  a  delegate 
had  been  killed,  and  one  wounded,  en-  to  congress,  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia, 
demvoring  to  plant  these  colors  upon  the  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  De- 
enemy's  parapet  Just  before  the  retreat  cember,  1782,  when  he  returned  to  Sa- 
was  ordered,  Jasper  attempted  to  replace  vannah,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British. 
them  upon  the  works,  and,  while  he  was  He  bad  been  previously  elected  a  member 
Id  the  act.  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  and, 
fell  into  the  ditch.  When  the  retreat  was  at  their  meeting,  in  January,  17^  was 
ordered,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  chosen  their  speaker.  During  the  session, 
ofK  Commemorative  of  the  gallant  deeds  which  was  one  of  considerable  conmio- 
of  this  brave  man,  his  name  has  been  tion,  be  was  wounded  in  tlie  head  by  a 
given  to  one  of  the  counties  of  Georgia,  broadsword,  whilst  advising  the  leadeis 
Jerusalem  Artichoke.  (See  ^rti-  of  a  mob  to  disperse,  who  were  attacking 
choke*)  the  house  of  one  of  the  members.  After 
Jetsam.  (See  Flcisam.)  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  doctor 
JosTEs,  Noble  Wimber ley,  distinguished  Jones  went  to  Charleston,  where  he  was 
in  the  medical  and  political  annals  of  induced  to  resume  his  medical  practice, 
Georgia,  was  bom  near  London,  about  by  the  solicitations  of  many  of  his  former 
the  year  1723  or  1724.  His  &ther,  who  patients.  In  1788,  he  a^in  returned  to 
was  a  physician,  accompanied  general  Savannali,  where  he  resided  during  the 
Oglethorpe  to  the  colony  of  Geoigia,  in  rest  of  his  life,  actively  engaged  in  the  la- 
1^3 ;  and,  as  no  means  of  instruction  bors  of  his  profession.  In  1798,  he  was 
could  be  procured  there  at  that  time,  he  chosen  president  of  the  convention  at 
educated  nis  son  himself^  and,  in  1748,  Louisville,  which  amended  the  constitu- 
•Mociated  him  in  his  professional  occupa-  tion  of  the  state.  He  died  on  the  9th  of 
tiona— a  connejoon  which  lasted  until  January,  1805. 
1756.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dis-  Jousts.  (See  Tournament.) 
tensions  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonieB,  doctor  N.  W.  Jones  took  an 
early  and  conroicuous  stand  in  fiivor  of  IT 
the  latter,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  doctor  Franklin,  then  the  a^ent  of 

Georgia  in  England,  on  the  subject  of        Kaimes,  Lord.    (See  HonUj  Henry.) 
their  grievances.    He  was  among  the  first        Kaiotschu.    (See  Cossacks.) 
of  thoae  who  associated  for  the  purpose        Katy-did.    (See  Locust.) 
of  aendinff  delegates  to  a  general  con-        Keswick,  Lake  of.      (See  Derwent 
gresB  at  Philadelphia,  and  would   have  Water.) 
gone  himself  as  one,  had  it  not  been  for       Killdeer.    (See  Plover.) 
Uie  entreaties  of  his  father,  then  the  trens-        Kilogramme.    (Sec  Grmnme.) 
urer  of  the  province,  and  a  member  of  the        Kimoli.    (See  Jhgentiera.) 
council,  who  was  far  advanced  In  years.        Kifve-BiRD.    (See  Fly'Catchcr.) 
He  was,  however,  chosen  speaker  of  the        King's  Evil  ;  the  name  formerly  giv- 
provlncial  legislature ;  and  at  every  new  en  to  the  scrofiila,  in  consequence  of  its 
electioii.  consequent  upon  the  frequent  being  supposed  that  the  kings  of  England 
dinolutions  by  tne  governor  of  the  house  and  France  possessed  the  power  of  cur- 
of  eonunons,  he  was  returned,  and  elecN  ing  that  disease  by  the  toucn.  (See  Sens- 
ed to  that  o^ce.    When  Savannah  fell  via,  in  the  body  of  the  work.)  '    The 
under  the  power  of  the  British,  in  De-  English  and  French  have  each  contended 
eemher,  1776»  doctor  Jones  removed  to  that  this  power  was  first  exercised  hv 
Chvleitoiiy  where  he  continued  to  prac-  their  respective  monarchs ;  the  Frencli 
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jtfair  at  tmam  wm  fc  m  lai^igwl  omi  with  ochor  &brics.    One 

witfa  it;  aoii  die  KngHwh  dial  k  wwm  po«>  of  die  wahttMoet  of  which  theee 

a—ed by  Eilwrrf  dieCueiiiiw.    lathe  mede,  weighs  fixir  grune  «iid 

reigii  of 'Charies  EL  rhm  pienite  of  tooch-  whilrt  one  aatiHe  yard  of  eilk 

iB^  tiMr  the  cure  of  die  acroAda  Mone  to  oae  hmidred  and  diirnr-«eTL_ 

Engu  eoe  aquafe  vaid  of  tbefineat. 

i  that  weigha  two  hmidred  andaiziy-cwo 

•o  have  aad  a  haK£ 

noa  Lachsa.  (SeCiifra&ia.) 
Oder  hie  wiamariiML  The  LAm:f o»  Biu.  or.  (See  , 
ttBfnanda  open  die  kaig^  ciaM  weie  to  Laoax.  (See  Fl&Utu^) 
0«ac  dMt  he  feood  k  mmttmmj  m  hare       LAU.T-Toi.LBjrDAX^    tba 

£e  pMiaiiis«BmiiHd  hy  hvsvgraM^  6r  &ed  at  Pteii^  in  Mareh,  18901 
die  Dttipaae  of  deaBTiBBHur  if  thoae  who        liWiaairtL  aenermL-died  ■ 

addMMi«eawer«i«ollyMftfenL  May,  183S^   Some  aeooimi  of  hi 

wh»  waie  dHcafad  t»  be  paoficr  eoorae  will  be  fbund  in  the  article 

of  compaBBoa^  neetved  Maem  of  ia  this  Appendix. 
toadM  rayatpnaBBEa^aadweve       LA^fCArrmiAji  ScBooi^a.    (Sea 

by  tba   iia^  <ia   <iae   of  the  iii^afh'aa.) 
of'  FuMJing^  aidtaar  ac  WbiiehaA  or       Lahfea^c  m  aeeideiitally 


)  LiJipYcAm.    ( 

CATBBPiLLAms  ;    a       LKBy  SanNM^  is  a 

and  ingeoioiia  ape-  of  what  maT  be 

of  BHaiiftctiire,  which    has    been  aeady  directioB  of  talent 

guocrtvad    by  an    officer    of  engineers  The  onhr  education  he  reeeiTcd 

nwniin^    in    die    city  of  Munich.      It  of  a  village  school,  where  nodiing  oart 

v>KwiM»   ot*  hkce    and   veits,   witii   open  than  reading,  writing  and  arithnKtic  a« 

3ii(t««rai»  in  them,  made  eotirely  by  cat-  taugfaL     He  quitted  thin  school  at  tatM 

<m;iili«rk      The   following  is  the   mode  years  of  age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  cw- 

^n    :?nx*v<eding  adopted :— Having   made  penter  and  builder ;  and  it   ww  not  iril 

a   'j«k«ftr  of  the  leaves  of  the   plant,  on  yeare  after  this,  that  he  coocetTed  the 

wbtch  (he  s^iecies  of  caterpillar  he  em-  of  learning  foreign  language*.     He 

p«v%'*  teeds,  he  spreads  it  thinlv  over  a  himself  to  read  and  write  in    Li 

«c^<f.  or  other  llat  substance,  ot'  the  re-  Greek,  and  in  Hebrew.     He  alao  »Hte 

quired  sixe.      He  Uien,  with  a  camel-hair  himself  the  ChaMee,  the  Syriar,  aadSa 

peticiL  dipped  in  olive-oil,  draws  the  pat-  Samaritan  languages,  unamd  by  any  m- 

lent  he  wishes  the  insects  to  leave  open,  structer,  or  by  any  literary   rniiifiMaa 

Tbc»  stone  is  then  |)laced  in  an  inclined  and  uninfluenced  by  the  hope  eithtr  d 

^vitCKMi ;  and  a  consideraMe  number  of  profit  or  of  praise.     Mr.  Lee^  ena» 

the  cater|Mllars  are  placed  at  the  l>ottom.  were,  at  this  time,  barely  sulBcicac  to  te 

A  |««vuliar  s()eci*v  is  chosen,  which  spins  |K>orcst  maintenance ;  yet  he  apand  6w 

a^n^ncwoh;  and  the  animals  con mienco  this   |>ittance  enough    to    purrhaH>  mc* 

at  the  Wtoni,  eating  and  spinning  their  grammars  as  could  be  niec  with  upon  ife 

«av  up  to  the  ton,  carefully  avoiding  ev-  common  book-stalls; and, wbca  he  iMdi^ 

er>  |wrt  tiHiclunl  by  the  oil,  hut  devouring  through  a  volume,  |)rocure«l  in 

ewy  lather  }»art  of  the  paste.     The  ex-  manner,  he  was  forced  to   pay  ii 

trenM*  lightness  of  th(>se  veils,  combined  again  as  part  ofthe  price  of  the  next  boa^bt 

wuh  mvnie  strtMigth,  is  tnily  surprising,  wished  to  purchase.  He  had  topaM6«c 

t>ne  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six  and  bodily  fatigue  to  mental  exertKia :  lor  bt 

a  half  inches  by  sevent(*en  inches,  weigh-  omitted  none  of  the  hours  apfwopf^ada 

1.51  grains — a  degree  of  lightness  manual  labor :  he  retired  regularly  is  i«l 

irtU  appear  more  strongly  by  con-  at  ten  o'clock  at  aight :  be  -  ^     *  ■" 
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iag  this  time,  from  a  complaint  in  his  from  upsetting.  The  weight  at  the  end  of 
eyes ;  and,  of  the  inadequate  leisure  thus  the  rod  is  arranged  so  as  to  afford  secure 
left  him,  part  even  of  that  was  dedicated  to  footing  for  two  persons,  should  that  num- 
ivfaat  may  be  deemed  accomplishment ;  for  her  reach  it ;  and  there  arc,  also,  as  was  said 
he  acquired,  amon^  other  thmgs,  a  kno wi-  before,  large  rope  becketa,  tlirough  which 
edge  of  music.  \V  hen  he  exchanged  his  others  can  thrust  their  head  and  shoul- 
crade  for  the  superintendence  of  a  charity  ders,  till  assistance  is  rendered.  At  the 
acbool,  his  hours  were  not  much  more  at  top  of  the  mast  is  fixed  a  port-lire,  ralcu- 
his  own  disposal.  It  was  at  this  time  that  lated  to  bum  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
doctor  Jonathan  Scott  furnished  him  with  half  an  hour :  this  is  ignited,  most  inge- 
an  Arabic  graiiunar ;  and  he  had  then,  for  iiiously,  by  the  same  process  which  lets 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  pleasure  of  the  buoy  fall  into  the  water ;  so  that  a 
conversing  upon  the  study  in  which  he  man,  felling  overboard  at  night,  is  direct- 
"wafl  engaged.  To  this  circumstance,  and  ed  to  the  buoy  by  the  blaze  on  the  top  of 
the  wonderful  proficiency  of  Mr.  Lee  (for  its  pole  or  mast,  and  the  boat  sent  to  res- 
in a  few  months  he  was  capable  of  read-  cue  him  also  knows  in  what  direction  to 
ing,  writing  and  composing,  both  in  Ara-  pull.  The  method  bv  which  tiiis  excel- 
bic  and  Persian),  we  may  attribute  Mr.  lent  invention  is  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
l«ee'8  subsequent  engagement  with  tlie  dropped  into  the  water  in  a  single  instant, 
church  missionary  society,  his  admission  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  ingenious  part 
at  Queen's  colle^,  Cambridge,  and  his  of  the  contrivance.  The  buoy  is  general- 
ordination  as  a  muiister  of  the  established  ly  fixed  amid-ships,  over  the  stem,  where 
church.  When  he  entered  at  Cambridge,  it  is  held  securely  in  its  place  by  being 
he  was  unacquainted  with  tlie  mathemat-  strung,  or  threaded,  as  it  were,  on  two 
ica,  but,  in  one  fortnight,  qualified  him-  strong  pernendicular  rods,  fixed  to  the 
self  to  attend  a  class  which  had  gone  tafferel,  and  inserted  in  holes  piercing  the 
throuffh  several  books  in  Euclid,  and  soon  frame  work  of  the  buoy.  The  apparatus 
after  discovered  an  error  in  a  Treatise  on  is  kept  in  its  place  by  what  is  called  a  slip- 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  usually  bound  stopper,  a  sort  of  catch-bolt,  or  detent, 
up  with  Simpson's  Euclid,  the  fourteenth  which  can  be  unlocked  at  pleasure  by 
proposition  of  which  he  disproved.  Mr.  merely  pulling  a  trigger :  upon  with- 
I^ec's  chief  attention,  however,  has  been  drawing  the  stopper,  the  whole  machine 
turned  to  theological  and  philological  slips  along  the  rods,  and  falls  at  once  into 
pursuits ;  and  he  has  made  great  progress  tlie  sliip^s  wake.  The  trigger,  which  un- 
in  translating  the  Scri inures  into  various  locks  tlic  slip-stopper,  is  furnished  with  a 
Oriental  langiiages.  In  1B19,  he  was  np-  lanyard,  iNissing  through  a  hole  in  the 
pointed  Arabic  professor  to  the  university  stem,  and  having,  at  its  mner  end,  a  \arg^ 
of  Cambrid^.  knob,  marked  **  Like-Buot  :"  this  alone 

Leslie,  sir  John,  died  in  November,  is  used  in  the  day-time.    Close  at  hand  w 

1832,  havinff  been  knighted  a  few  montiis  another  wooden  knob,  marked  *'  Lock," 

previous  to  his  death.  fastcniHl  to  the  end  of  a  line  fixed  to  the 

LiFE-BuoT.    The  life-buoy,  now  com-  trigger  of  a  gun-lock  primed  with  powder, 

monly  usetl  in  the  British  navy,  is  the  in-  and  so  arranged  that,  when  the  line  is 

vention  of  lieuteirant  Coots,  of  the  niyal  pulled,  the  ix)rt-fire  is  instantly  iffnited  ; 

navy.    It  consists  of  two  hollow  cop[>cr  while,  at  tlie  mme  moment,  the  life-buoy 

▼easels  connected  together,  each  about  as  descends,  aud  floats  merrily  away,  blazing 

large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of  liken  light-house.    Tlie  gunner,  who  has 

buoyancy  and  caiiacity  sufficient  to  sun-  charge  of  the  Hfe-buoy  lock,  sees  it  freshly 

port  one  man  stand  big  upon  tlicm.  Should  aud  carefully  primed  every  evening  at 

there  be  more  than  one  person  requiring  quarters,  of  which  he  makes  a  reix)rt  to  the 

support,  tliey  can  lay  hold  of  rope  beck-  captain.     In  tlie  morning,  the  priming  is 

aca,  fitted  to  the  buoy,  and  so  sustain  taken  out,  and  tlie  lock  uncocked.    Dur- 

ihemselves.     Between  the  two  copper  ing  the  night,  a  man  is  always  6tationc<l 

veneb,  there  stands  up  a  hollow  pole,  or  at  this  iiart  of  the  ship ;  and  every  half 

maat,  into  which  is  inserted,  from  below,  hour,  when  the  bell  strikes,  he  calls  out, 

an  iron  rod,  whose  lower  extremity  is  **  Life-Buoy !"  to  show  that  ho  is  awake 

loaded  ^th  lead,  in  such  a  maimer  that,  and  at  his  {K>st,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 

vrben  the  buoy  is  let  go,  the  iron  slips  iicr  as  the  look-out  men  abafl,  on  the 

down  to  a  certain  extent,  lengthens  the  beam  and  forward,  call  out,  ^  Starboard 

lever,  and  enables  the  lead  at  Uie  end  to  quarter!"  "  Starboard  gangway!"  «*  Star- 

i  M  baUast.    By  this  means  the  mast  I  K>ard  bow!"  and  so  on,  completely  round 

kept  upright,  and  tiie  buoy  prevented  the  ship,  to  prove  tliat  tJiey  are  not  nap- 
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pmg.  (Captain  Basil  HalTs  FVagwunU  qf  '  Loblollt.    (See  i\ne.) 
FowMgeM ;  second  series.)  Lochabbr-Axs.    (See  HUdmtit.) 

Liudxn-Tbkb.    (See  Lime.)  Lodobcibia.    (See  CaKei^ 

LiiiDSET,  Theophilus,  a  celebrated  di-        LooKine-OLASS.    (See  Jmrwwt.] 
vine  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion,  was       Loomifo.    (SeeMn^e.) 
bom  at  Middlewicb,  in  Cheshire,  June       Lobi.    (See  Lesmrj 
!IQ»  1723.    His  father  was  an  eminent  salt       Loups-Gaboux.    (See  XyesBttfe^) 
proprietor;  and  Theophilus,  the  second       Lovb-Applb.    (See  Tmmtd^] 


of  his  three  children,  took  that  name  from 
his  flodiather  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon.   He  received  his  erammar  edu-  JJi 
cation  at  Middlewich  and  Leeds^  and,  at  * 
the  age  of  eighteen,  was  admitted  a  schol- 
ar at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Hay-       Maas.    (See  Mtmse.) 
itiff  ttUcen  orders,  by  the  reconmiendation       MAcniiveaB,  air  JaawBi  died  m 
or  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  ap-    don,  May  30, 1832.    (SeeAWfl 
pointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of    Rariew  for  October,  1832.) 


Somerset,  and,  in  17M,  accompanied  earl  Maoic  LAitTBBif.  fSee  hmtitnL) 
Percy  to  the  continent  On  nis  return,  Mahon,  Viscouiit.  (See  Sitmktpt^  I 
he  married  the  daughter  of  archdeacon  ry  PkOi^.) 
Blackbume,  and  was  presented  to  a  living  Mabi.  (See  Lemmr.) 
in  Dorsetshire,  whicn  he  exchanged,  in  Maubbs.  (See  MeMm,) 
1764,  for  the  vicarafe  of  Cattenck,  in  Maixabd.  (See  Dmek,) 
Yorkdiire.  In  1771,  be  zealously  coope-  Makdbill.  (See  Bahtm.) 
rated  with  archdeacon  Blackbume,  doc-  Mabo.  (See  ^^vv^L) 
tor  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvil,  and  others,  to  Mabtin.  (See  SfcaBetr.) 
obtain  relief  in  matters  of  subscription  to  Mabttbs,  Eba  of.  (Bee  JEJpedL) 
the  thir^-nine  articles.  Having  long,  en-  Matthisson  died  at  W6rECB, 
tertained  a  doubt  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Dresden,  in  Mareb,  1831. 
Trinitjr,  in  1773,  he  honorably  resigned  Mat-Buo.  (See  CbdbeUfar.) 
bis  llvingBy  and  went  to  London,  where,  in  Mblviixb,  Viscount.  {Sm 
April,  1/74.  he  perfbrmed  divine  service  in  Henry,) 
a  room  in  Essex  street,  Strand,  which  was  Men aobbib.  The  titeiml  mtmSm^^fkt 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  a  lit-  word  mmagerie  pointB  outooe  of  diepria- 
urgy,  altered  from  that  of  tiie  establish-  cipal  objects  of  acollectioii  ofyarioiM  i«- 
ment  by  the  celebrated  doctor  Samuel  ing  animals.  Mhutf^rrie  is  derived  frnm  \h^ 
Clarke.  About  the  same  time,  he  publish-  French  word  mhiager,  from  which  w 
ed  his  Apoloffy,  of  which  several  editions  derive  our  Kn^lisli  verb  to  Manure.  "Hit 
were  called  tor  in  a  few  years.  This  was  name  nUnof^ene  was  originally  appiird  to  • 
followed  by  a  larger  vol um(%  entitled  a  place  for  domestic  aniiuak,  with 
Sequel  to  tlie  A|K)log}%  iu  which  lie  re-  totlieirnurtureandtraininr :  it  now 
plies  to  the  various  answers  given  to  his  any  collection  of  animahi.  Ilaubemflti  aaJ 
first  work.  In  1778,  lie  was  eiialtled,  hy  other  distinguished  naturalirts  bare  bc^ 
the  assistance  of  friends,  to  build  a  regular  lieved  that  the  ferocity  of  many  uf  tbe^v• 
chapelinEssexstreet,these^\'iceofwIlich  nivorous  animals  may  be  entirely  me- 
he  conducted,  in  conjunction  witli  doctor  qucred  in  the  course  of  time  ;  that  th^ 
Disney,  until  17U;i,  ¥aien  he  resigned  the  only  flee  from  man  throagfa  fr«r«  and  «- 
pulpit,  but  continued  as  active  as  ever  tack  and  devour  otlicr  animak  thmufriii 
with  the  pen.  In  1802,  he  published  his  the  pressing  calls  of  hunger:  w^ 
last  work,  entitled  Consitlerations  on  the  that  the  amociation  with  buuMUi  Iwci 
Divine  Government.  He  died  Nov.  «!,  and  an  almndant  su|>plv  of  luod,  wvoU 
1803,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Besides  the  render  even  the  lion,  the  tig«*r  and  i^ 
werks  already  mentioned,  he  wn)te  on  wolf,  as  manageable  as  our  domesOf  aa^ 
the  Pre&ce  to  tit.  John^s  G<)8|)el,  on  Pray-  mals.  In  support  of  this  thc^Mry,  it  mav  br 
ing  to  Christ,  an  Historical  View  of  the  observed  tliat,  ahhough  the  tiger  wodxhe 
State  of  tlie  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wor-  domestic  cat  liave  many  pruprrties  ■ 
ahip  from  the  Reformation,  and  several  common,  the  conquest  of  tne  mart  Br- 
other nieces.  Two  volumes  of  his  ser-  cies  is  now  complete  ;  and  fuillMr.  nc 
mons  tiave  also  been  published  since  his  some  of  the  most  ferocious  Buin«ls  whrfc 
death.  have  been  bred  in  a  state  ofcoafinrflSflac 
Li.f.fET.  (See  /YnrA.)  or  taken  exceedingly  youo|r,  ban  tuiif 
LiTBABac.    (9ee  Lead.)  perfectly    tractable '  and  ^unnie«  mdl 
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those  who  have  rightly  understood  their  a  very  fine  collection  ofsuchquaarupeds  as 
natures.  The  accidents  which  have  some-  are  more  capable  of  domestication,  and  of 
times  occurred  to  the  attendants  of  wild  birds,  in  Wuidsor  great  park,  at  a  lodge 
beasts,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the  called  Sand-pit  eate.  Before  the  establish- 
treacheiy  of  their  dispositions,  have  gen-  ment  of  the  gardens  of  the  zoological  soci- 
erally  proceeded  from  an  ignorance  of  ety,  this  royu  collection  offered  almost  the 
their  habits.  But  if  it  be  too  much  to  only  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the 
hope  that  the  ferocious  animals  may  be  rarer  species  of  animals  in  their  natural 
mibdued  to  our  uses,  through  the  educa-  condition.  In  this  menagerie  they  are 
tion  which  well-conducted  menageries  not  pent  up  in  miserable  dens,  but  have 
would  afford,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  large  open  sheds,  with  spacious  paddocks 
such  establishments  offer  most  interesting  to  range  in,  water  in  plenty,  and  spread- 
opportunities  for  observing  the  peculiari-  ing  trees  to  shade  them  from  the  noon- 
ties  of  a  great  variety  of  creatures,  whose  day  sun.  The  collection  is  open  to  the 
instincts  are  calculated  to  excite  a  rational  public  gratuitously;  and  here  may  be 
curiosity,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  that  seen  the  girafie,  various  species  of  ante- 
pure  and  delightful  knowledge  which  is  lopes  and  deer,  kangaroos  in  great  num- 
to  be  acquired  in  every  department  of  the  hers,  zebras,  quaggas,  ostriches  and  emeus 
study  of  nature.  The  most  common  ani-  rearing  their  young  as  fearless  as  the 
mals  offer  to  the  attentive  observer  objects  barn-door  fowl.  'Hie  duke  of  Devon- 
of  the  deepest  interest  The  menagerie  shire  has,  at  his  villa  at  Chiswick,  a  small 
of  the  Tower  is  now  very  flourishing.  It  collection,  which,  as  in  the  instance  of 
contains  some  extremely  fine  specimens  the  Windsor  park  menagerie,  offers  the 
of  more  than  forty  quadrupeds,  and  of  delightful  exhibition  of  several  quadru- 
various  birds  and  reptiles.  The  dens  in  peds  and  birds  exercising  tlieir  natural 
wliich  the  animals  are  kept  are  tolerably  nabits  almost  without  restraint  At  Chis- 
comnoodious,  and  great  attention  is  paid  wick,  there  was,  for  manv  years,  a  par- 
to  their  cleanliness.  Tliis  collection  Ims  ticularly  sagacious  female  elephant,  which 
lately  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a  very  followed  her  keeper  about  the  field,  in 
interesting  volume.  But  the  Tower  me-  which  her  spacious  hut  was  placed,  knelt 
nagerie  was  not  always  as  valuable  as  at  down  at  his  bidding,  and  bore  him  on  her 
the  present  time.  In  1822,  the  collection  neck  in  the  manner  which  we  read  of  in 
conij»rised  only  an  elephant,  a  bear,  and  books  of  Oriental  history  or  travel.  This 
two  or  three  birds.  It  had  gradually  de-  interesting  animal  died  in  1828.  The  es- 
clined  in  value  for  half  a  century;  in  tablishment  of  the  m^ncvme  at  the  Jardin 
some  degree,  perhaps,  from  the  force  of  des  Plantes  has  afforded  opportunities 
popular  prejuaice,  which  was  accustomed  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which 
to  consider  it  only  an  occupation  and  have  advanced  the  branch  of  tlie  science 
amusement  for  children  to  make  a  visit  to  that  relates  to  quadrupeds  in  a  most  re- 
ihe  **  lions  in  the  Tower.**  In  the  barba-  inarkable  decree.  The  accurate  descrip- 
rous  agea,  and  till  within  the  last  centur}-,  tions  of  Cuvier,  of  Geoffroy,  of  Desma- 
beasts  of  prey  were  considered  the  es-  rest,  and  of  other  distinguished  natural- 
pecial  property  of  kings,  as  something  ists  of  France,  are  principally  to  be 
trpical  of  their  power  and  greatness.  In  ascribed  to  their  diligent  studies  in  this 
the  fortress  where  tlie  crown  of  the  an-  school.  The  value  of  menageries,  not 
cient  English  monarchs  was  kept,  were  only  for  popular  but  for  scientific  study, 
abo  confined  their  lions.  These  were  depends,  however,  very  much  upon 
cmenilly  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  arrangements  which  determine  their 
uie  people,  and  sometimes  of  the  civic  construction  and  regulation.  The  great 
officers  of  London,  by  special  writ ;  and  object  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  keeper  of  the  lions  was  a  person  of  exhibit  the  animals  in  their  natural  state. 
rank  attached  to  Uie  court  Gradually,  It  has  been  a  favorite  plan  with  manv 
this  exertion  of  tlie  royal  prerogative  fell  naturalists  to  establish  a  purden,  in  which 
into  decay;  and  if  a  foreign  potentate  the  animal  should  find  himself  surround- 
preaented  a  tiger  or  a  leopara  to  the  king,  ed  by  his  natural  food — where  the  beaver 
aa  was  ofleu  the  case  with  the  rulers  of  should  live  amidst  a  rivulet  and  a  bank 
tbe  maritime  states  of  Africa,  the  animal  of  poplars,  and  the  reindeer  browse  upon 
waa  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  menagerie,  his  native  lichen.  Great  difficulties,  of 
to  B&  to  his  stock  of  attractions  for  the  course,  present  themselves  to  the  comple- 
|Wbllc  The  beasts  of  prey  which  are  pre-  tion  of  such  a  project;  and  though  its 
aented  to  the  king  an*,  in  nearly  everv  case,  execution  were  compatible  witli  any  rea- 
aentto  the  Tower :  but  George  IV  formed  sonable  expense,  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
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ing  the  temperature  of  our  climate  to  the  Millino.  (See  fVittt^g*.) 
plant  and  the  animal  would  be  very  con-  Milt.  (See  SflUittu) 
siderable.  Yet,  in  a  good  menaj^rie,  Miracles,  in  tne  drama.  (See  .Vj^ilemi.] 
much  ought  to  be  attempted,  gradually  Mitcuill,  doctor  Samuel  Latham,  wag 
but  systematically,  to  realize  such  a  de-  bom  in  the  year  1764,  in  Quceu's  counn-. 
sirable  object  as  the  exhibition  of  animals  Long  Island,  not  far  from  New  York,  nm 
in  their  natural  habits.  If  the  cat  tribe  family  were  Quakers,  and  bis  father  wait 
are  pent  up  in  close  dens,  what  idea  can  respectable  fanner.  For  the  excelktit  edu- 
be  formed  of  the  crouch  and  the  spring  cation,cla8Bical  as  well  as  otheo^ise, which 
which  characterize  both  their  sport  and  he  received,  he  was  indebted  to  his  lusttr- 
their  seizure  of  prey  ?  With  every  re-  nal  uncle,  doctor  Samuel  liatliam,  wbo, 
gard  to  their  security,  they  might  have  a  perceiving  the  germs  of  iiis  talents,  adofx- 
sufficient  range  to  exhibit  tliis  peculiar  ed him  asnis  son,  and  gave  him  every  ad- 
property.  We  can  acquire  no  adequate  vantage  which  the  best  tuition  could  at- 
*  notion  of  the  kangaroo  in  a  cage ;  but  in  ford.  After  the  tenniiiatioii  of  the  revo- 
a  paddock,  its  remarkable  bound  at  once  lutionaiy  war,  young  Mitchill,  tlien  in  \m 
fixes  our  attention  and  curiosity.  In  a  twentieth  year,  was  pent  to  Edinburgh  to 
very  interesting  book  (Waterton's  Wan-  attend  the  courses  of  its  school  of  medi- 
derings  in  South  America],  there  is  an  cine.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  hini* 
account  of  the  sloth,  which  shows  tliat  self  to  the  medicaJ  lectures^  but  regularh 
we  can  know  nothing  of  some  animals,  attended  the  distinguished  profesKn  of 
unless  we  see  them  in  tlieir  natural  con-  natural  science  and  history,  and  dcvoced. 
didon.  This  traveller  delights  in  won-  likewise,  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  an- 
derful  stories,  which  he  telb  in  a  style  cient  and  modem  languages,  and  even  to 
approacliing  to  exaggeration ;  but  there  is  the  elegant  arts.  Soon  after  his  retnra, 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  accuracy  ho  analysed  the  springs  at  Saratoga,  whicb 
of  his  descriptions  of  natural  objects,  soon  iiiler  attained  great  celebrity.  Ir. 
The  sloth  is  usually  described  as  slow  in  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  memba*  o^  the 
his  movements,  and  as  in  a  perpetual  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  sbonl; 
state  of  pain ;  and  from  his  supposed  in-  afberwards,  was  appointed  profesaor  cc 
action  his  name  is  derived.  And  why  is  chemistiy,  natural  history,  and  agiicni- 
this  ?  He  had  not  been  seen  in  his  na-  ture,  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  the 
tive  woods  by  those  who  described  him :  first  person  in  this  countr}'  to  promulga:'^. 
he  was  resting  upon  the  floor  of  some  in  his  chemical  lectures,  the  nomeiK-:- 
place  of  confinement.  His  feet  are  not  ture  of  Lavoisier,  which  l>e  had  adoptt^.. 
formed  for  walking  on  the  ground  ;  they  although  he  had  been  die  pupil,  at  Edin- 
cannot  act  in  a  i>erpeudicular  direction  ;  burgh,  of  the  famous  doctor  Black,  wh  - 
and  his  sharp  and  long  claws  ore  curved,  upheld  the  phlogistic  tlieor}'.  In  17^1 
He  can  only  move  on  the  ground  by  pull-  he  made  a  memorable  mineralogiral  n- 
ing  hiniseir  alonc^  by  some  inequalities  port  to  the  agricultural  society,  which  «.« 
on  die  surface,  and,  therefore,  on  a  smooth  to  Im?  found  entire  in  the  Medical  Repos- 
floor  he  is  iHirfectly  wretched.  He  is  in-  torj*.  To  natural  histor}^  and  esperialiv 
tended  to  pass  his  life  in  trees ;  he  does  Iwtany,  he  was  zealously  devoted/^  if»- 
not  move  or  rest  ttpon  the  branches,  but  poors  from  the  discourse  which  he  dtli»- 
lim/fr  them  ;  he  is  constontiy  suspended  cred  at  the  annivcrsar}'  of  the  New  York 
by  his  four  legs,  and  he  thus  travels  from  historical  society,  giving  an  acrouot  ^\ 
branch  to  branch,  eating  his  way,  and  every  work  ond  writer  that  has  illu«tnt^i 
sleeping  when  lie  is  satisfied.  To  put  the  l>otany  of  North  and  South  Anierki- 
puch  o  creature  in  a  den  is  to  tonure  him.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  dorUT 
If  the  sloth  be  placed  in  a  inenogcrie,  he  Mitchill  was  highly  distinguished.  H** 
should  hove  a  tree  for  his  abode ;  and  was  a  professor  of  materia  medica  in  lii  * 
then  we  should  find  that  he  is  neither  ha-  universit}',  the  adviser,  trustee  or  attinti- 
bituolly  indolent  nor  constontiy  suffering,  ing  physician  of  the  Ne>v  York  cit>'  btf^ 
Mercurials.  (Pee  j^rfroco/e.)  pitol,  imd  of  a  large  numlicr  of  tlie'chir* 
3Ierlin.  (Seo  Hawk,)  itoble  institutions  of  that  town,  anJ  i 
Mf.ry.  (See  BartheUmy  and  Mery,  in  vohiminous  writer  on  matters  of  nM^iira. 
this  Appendix.)  science.  Ho  \siis  tlic  originator  of  lb 
Metallic  Tractors.  (See  Perkins,)  Amorican  Medical  Repositorv,  and  r? 
Middlesex,  Earl  OF.  (See  iSacArnV/f,  presiding  editor  until  the  c\o»  of  tii' 
Charles.)  fourteenth  volume.  Notwithstandinr  lH^ 
Milfoil.  (See  Yarnno.)  variety  ond  extent  of  his  profeseionai  ao*^ 
Milligramme.    (See  Gramme,)  scientific   labors,  he  yet  found  time  vo 
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mingle  in  the  bustle  of  politics.    It  has  same  way.    By  other  statutes,  the  ivilfbl 

alreaidy  been  mentioned  that,  in  1798,  he  destruction,  casting  away,  or  burning  of 

was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  any  ship,  with  intent  to  injure  the  owner, 

In  1797,  he  was  again  elected,  and  was  is  punishable  with  death.    In  case  of  mu- 

afterwards  successively  clKwen  to  the  sev-  tiny,  the  master  is  justified  in  usins:  means 

jBDth,  eiffhth,  and  ninth  consreases ;  to  the  sufficient  to  repress  it ;  and  if  the  die«th  of 

natiopai  senate ;  again  to  me  legislature ;  any  of  the  mutineers  ensue,  the  master  is 

andy  in  fine,  to  tlie  eleventh  congress.   He  justified,  provided  the  force  which  he 

was  employed  in  many  municipal  offices,  uses  be  fairly  required  by  the  exigency  of 

and  in  conunercial  or  moneyed  institutions,  the  occasion ;  and  the  roaster's  conduct  is 

in  which  he  acted  as  commissioner,  or  di-  not  to  be  scanned  too  nicely,  as  it  must 

rector,  or  manager.    In  private  Ufe,  doc-  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  is  generally  far 

IW  Mjtchill  was  remarkable  for  afiiibility  removed  from  all  assistance,  and  that  his 

and  simplicity  of  manneis.      He  bore  own  safety  and  that  of  the  ship  and  cargo 

with  sinffukr  equanimity  the  most  un-  chiefly  depend  upon  the  due  maintenance 

raasooable  demands  on  h»  time,  to  which  of  his  authority.    Mutiny  in  the  royal 

hia  celebrity  exposed  him  in  various  wavs.  navy  is  punishable  under  the  provisions 

He  was  kind,  affectionate  and  cheerful,  of  the    statute   22   George   11,  c   ^ 

When  en^paged  in  controversy,  he  never  which  contains  the  rules  or  aitidesof  tlie 

alfewed  himself  to  be  carried  away  1^  navy.     Among  the  numerous  ofifences 

undue  excitement :  at  the  same  time,  he  enumerated  in  that  statute,  those  which 

knew  how  to  repel  attack,  as  well  by  ar-  partake  of  the  character  of  mutiny  are  as 

gument  as  by  millery  and  sarcasm.    He  follows :  the  running  away  with  the  ship, 

died  in  1831,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  or  any  ordnance,  ammunition  or  stores 

MiTTLXifK.    (See  Lubos,)  belonging  thereto,  the  making  or  endeav- 

MooEFOWL.    (See  GrotiM.)  oring  to  make  any  mutinous  assembly. 

Mother  of  Pxaki^    (See  ^aere,)  the  uttering  of  any  words  of  seditk>n  or 

MouMTAiF  Laurel.    [See  Kdlmia,)  mutiny,  the  concealing  of  any  traitorous 

Muffle.    (See  jjKtniytng.]  or  mutinous  design,  the  striking  of  a  su- 

MuLE  jEifNT.  (See  CMmMam^achtn.)  perior  officer,  or  drawing  or  dferinff  to 

MuRCNA.    (Sise  Lamprey,)  draw  or  lift  up  any  weapon  againsf  mm. 

Murder.    (See  Homuide,\  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  on 

MuscooEES.    (See  Creeki.)  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  presuming 

Muscovado.    (See  £Wor.)  to  quarrel  with  a  superior  officer,  bein^  in 

MusquASH.    (See  MiiMaraL)  the  execution  of  h»  office,  or  the  diso- 

MuTiFT,  on  board  of  a  merchant  ves-  beying  of  any  lawful  command  of  a  su- 

ael,  was  not  formeriy  pumshable  by  death  perior  officer.    AH  the  above  ofiences  are 

in  England ;  but  now,  by  statute  1 1  and  punishable  with  death.  With  regard  to 

12   William   III,   c.    7,  sec    9,   made  some,  and  those  the  least  heinous  <n  them, 

perpetual  by  6  George   I,  c.  19,  it  is  the  court-martial  has  a  discretionary  pow- 

enacted,  that  any   seaman  or  mariner,  er  of  awarding  a  less  punishment.    The 

who  shall,  in  any  place  where  the  admi-  behaving  with  contempt  towards  a  supe- 

ral  has  jurisdiction,  lay  violent  hands  on  nor  officer,  being  in  tne  execution  of  nis 

hki  conrunander,  whereby  to  hinder  him  office,  the  concealing  of  traitorous  or  mu- 

fiom  fightin|[  in  defence  of  the  ship  and  tinous  words  spoken  by  any,  to  the  preju- 

goods  committed  to  his  charge,  or  shall  dice  of  his  majesty  or  government,  or  the 

confine  his  master,  or  make  or  endeavor  concealing  of  anv  woras,  practice,  or  de- 

to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  shall  suffer  sign,  tending  to  the  hinderance  of  the  ser- 

paina  ot  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods  and  vice,  and  not  revealing  the  same  to  the 

chattels,  as  pirates,  felons  and  robbers  upon  command in(^  officer,  and  the  endeavoring 

the  seas  have  suffered  and  ought  to  suffer,  to  make  a  disturbance  on  account  of  the 

Similar  offences,  such  as  tne  running  unwholesomeness  of  the  victuals,  or  on 

away  with  the  sliip,  or  any  barge,  boat,  any  other  ground,  are  punishable  with 

oidiianee,  ammunition,  goods,  or  merchan-  such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall 

diaea,  the  yielding  of  them  up  voluntarily  think  fit  to  award.    Mutiny  in  the  army 

to  pirates,  the  bnnging  of  seducing  mes-  is  punishable  under  the  mutiny  act    By 

flagea  from  pirates,  enemies,  or  rebels,  the  this  act  the  king  is  empowered  to  make 

conlederating  with,  or  attempting  to  cor-  articles  of  war ;  L  e.  niles  or  orders  for 

rapt,  any  commander  or  mariner  to  yield  the  better  government  of  the  army.    The 

op  or  run  away  with  the  ship,  &c.,  the  mutiny  act  provides  that  no  offence  shall 

turning  pirate,  or  going  ovrr  to  pimtes,  be  made  punishakile  with  death,  except 

are,  by  ine  same  acts,  mmishaUe  in  the  those  which  are  specified  therein.    These 

41  • 
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are,  mutiny  and  sedition ;  not  endeavor-  edge  was  the  propeftjr  of  only  one 

ing  to  suppress  the  same ;  not  giving  in-  it  was  by  no  means  diflSeult  to  emplor  s 

ibnnadon  of  the  same  to  the  command-  in  the  subjugation  of  the  great  ma*  </ 

ing  officer;  misbehavior  before  the  ene-  society.    An  acquaintanee  wi*b  the  w>- 

my ;  shamefully  aliandoning  or  giving  up  tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  ibe  vt- 

apost;  compelling  the  commanding  om-  nations  in  the  state  of  the  annosphrn. 

cer  so  to  do;  leaving  one's  |)ost  before  enabled  its poesessorto predict  astiuiMWi*- 

relieved ;  being  found  sleeping  on  one's  cal  and  meteorological  phenomena,  wir. 

post;  holding  corres]X)ndence  witli  any  a  frequency  and  an  accuracy  which  couU 

rcliel  or  enemy ;  entering  into  terms  with  not  fiiil  to  invest  him  with  a  dh^nne  char- 

the  same,  without  the  license  of  his  nujes-  acter.    The  power  of  brin|[ing  down  £f» 

ty  or  of  the  commanding  officer ;  strik-  from  the  heavens,  even  at  times  whfB  d>r 

ing  or  using  violence  towards  a  superior  electric  influence  was  itself  in  a  mmt  oi 

officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  duty;  repose,  could  be  remarded  only  aaapft 

disobeying  any  lawful  command  of  a  su-  from  Heaven.    The  power  of  Vrndmac 

perior  officer ;  and  deserting.    The  laws  the  human  body  insensible  to  fire  ww  sit 

of  the  U.  States  for  tlie  punishment  of  irresistible  instrument  of  impoaiiiiv ;  and 

mutiny  in  tlie  army  and  nar^,  and  on  board  in  the  combinations  of  chenusmr,  and  ^ 

merchant  ships,  are  very  similar  to  those  influence  of  drugs  and  aopomc  cnbo- 

of  Elngland.  cations  on  tlie  human  frame,  the  tuekac 

Mtriog&amme.    (See  Chromme.)  magicians  found  their  nwil  availaMp  iv- 

Mtsticetus.    (See  Hlude,)  sources.    The  secret  use  which  was  dm 

made  of  scientific  discoveries  and  of  fv- 

markable  inventions,  has.  im>  doubi,  pw> 

^  vented  many  of  them  from  narhing  th^ 

present  times;  hut  though  w<e  are  vm 
ill  informed  respecting  tlw  piugitas  of  i^ 

Na80.    (See  OvitL)  ancients  in  various  departnimtt  of  ttf 

Natural  Magic.     FThe  following  oh-  physical  sciences,  yet  we  liave  sufirinc 

serrations  on  this  subject  are  from  the  evidence  that  almost  everv   branrh  *t 

preflfce  to  doctor  Brewster's  treatise  on  knowledge  had  contributed  its  woodn* 

ATahural  Magic]  The  subject  of  natural  to  the  magician^  budset ;  and  we  wb\ 

magic  is  one  of  great  extent  as  well  as  of  even  obtain  some  iiMgnt  into  the  snrs 

deep  interest,    hi  its  widest  range,  it  cm-  tific  acquirements  of   former  mtm  hv  i 

braces  the  histor}' of  the  governments  and  diligent  studv  of  their  fables   and  th^* 

the  superHtitioiu)  of  ancient  times;  of  the  iiiimcles.    The  Kcienre  of  aiuMiimr*  n.- 

iiu^ans  by  which   they  nmintiiined   th«Mr  niiUic<l  the  ancient  some rv^rs  wuh  mmw  >  * 

influence  over  the  human  mind ;  of  the  their  best  dert'iniun^.     TIh*  imitates'-    ' 

arisistnnct;  wliirh  they  dcrivrd  from  tlio  tliimdtT   in   tlit^ir   wil»terraiit'an    un.i^" 

art8  and  the  8c*ience:s  &"d  fn>m  a  knowi-  could  not  fail  to  indicate  chv  |»n-Ki>iK^  > ' 

edgi*  oC  the  |M)wer8  and  phenomena  ot'  a  suponiaturol  a^*nt.     The   p.Iitm  «  * 

natun'.     When  the  tyrants  of  antiquity  gins,  wIiomc  revisthinir  vt»ie»*«  n^xir>>^ 

were  unable  or  unwiilin);  to  found  their  through  the  temple  of  I K-lphm:  ih^K  >- 

K)verei^nty  on  the  afleetionn  and  niterestM  from  the  river  rartolus  wh«^««*  (run  ir 

of  their  peopli\  thf*y  tiou^ht  to  entrenrh  not(*t<  84*antl  tlie  ndiluT  I'min  tin*  irv!i!-  .-• 

tlit*ms4'lve.>4  in  the  stn>n);-holiitf  of  hu|mt-  whirh   it  frunnled ;   the   f*]M*akinff   \.»  • 

natural  inlIiien<M%  aii<l   to  nile  with  the  which  ntten'd   its  oracular   r«'?b|Hiaft-«  • 

fielepited    authority    of  Heaven.      The  Ia^sIhm  :  and   the  vtK-at  Himur  i.t' Mt 

prinee,   the    priest,  and    the  rngi*,   wt*rc  iion,  whieh  lM>inin  at  the  bn  ak  t>f  <ii«  * 

lent;iii'<l   in  a  dark  eoiifspiniry  to  deceive  acrust  the  rising  huh, — were  all » !••«>»;<  »•• 

ami  enshive  th«*ir  s|H'eiej*;  and  man,  who  derived  from  wienre,  and  fmrn  a  iML."*" 

.  ri'tns4M{  his  sulimlssion   to   a  iNMnjr   like  observation  (»f  the  pheiii»Mi«'iia  «  i' nx'^ ' 

hims4'lt',  iNvaine  the  oU'dient  slave  of  a  The    priiieinh-s    of    h>dnie>tatirK     »«■- 

spiritual  des|M)tism,  and  wiihnirU  iNiund  equally  available  in  lh«*  utirk  f>f  i|«4-t: 

hiuiself  in  rhains  when  tiiey  !<iH'meil  to  tion.      The   man'*  I  Ions    t'lHintain    «tt^ 

have  Ihhmi  forced  by  tlu'  jtikIs.     This  8y»-  Piinv  desH-riUi*  in  the  it«biid  of  An^ir* 

tem  of  im|MMun*  was  ^reutl\  favonil  by  as  disrhnr^iig  wine  for  ii«  ven  tiaiik  zac 

the  icnoranre  of  thes<*  early  ap>s.     The  water  duriufr  ihi*   mst  i»f  ;hr  xe'itr  \  ::- 

human  mind  is  at  all  times  (ond  of  the  spnufr  «>f  oil  \%hirh   lirx»ke  nut  m  K-v*^ 

niarvfllous;  and  the  rre<lulity  of  the  indi-  to  welcome  the  return  of  Aui:u«:u«  r-- 

vidual  may  1m*  oflen  meiLsured  liy  hi«iuvn  the  Sicilian  war:   the  tlin-r  t-niprt   i.-- 

attai'hment  to  the  inilh.     When  knowl-  which  tilhd  tiu'mselviw  with  wu:**"*:": 
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annual  feaat  of  Bacchus  In  the  city  of  which  hallowed  their  ancient  temples,  we 
EXm;  the  fflass  tomb  of  Belus,  which  recognise  all  the  tranafonnations  of  the 
was  All!  of  oil,  and  which,  when  once  modem  phantasmagoria.    It  would  be  an 
emptied  by  Xerxes,  could  not  again  be  interestinf  pursuit  to  embody  the  infor- 
filled;  the  weeping  statues,  and  the  per-  mation  which  histoiy  supplies  respecting 
petual  lamps  of  the  ancients, — ^were  all  the  the  fables  and  incantations  of  tlie  ancient 
obvious  enects  of  the  equilibrium  and  superstitions,  and  to  show  how  far  thev 
pressure  of  fluids.    Although  we  have  no  can  be  explained  by  the  scientific  knowl- 
diroct  evidence  that  the  philosophers  of  edge  which  then  prevailed.    Tliis  task 
antiquity  were  skilled  in  mechanics,  yet  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  performed 
there  are  indications  of  tiieir  knowledge,  by  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  in  a  work  on  the 
bf  no  means  eouivocal,  in  the  erection  of  occult  sciences,  which  has  recently  ap- 
tfae£([yptian  obelisks,  and  in  the  trans-  peered;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
poitBtwm  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  and  and  learning  which  it  displays,  the  indi- 
thflir  subsequent  elevation  to  great  heights  vidua!  facts  are  too  scanty  to  support  the 
in  their  temples.   The  powers  which  they  speculations  of  the  author,  and  the  do- 
employed,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  scriptions  are  too  meagre  to  satisfy  the 
thev  operated,  have  been  studiouslv  con-  curiosity  of  the  reader.* 
ceaJed ;  but  their  existence  may  be  in-  Neff,  Felix ;  a  younff  Protestant  cler- 
iennsd  fh>m  results  otherwise  inexplica-  ^man,  who  devoted  his  life  to  die  prea^- 
Ue ;  and  the  inference  derives  additional  mg  of  the  divine  word  to  the  scattered 
confirmation  from   the-  mechanical  ar-  inhabitants  of  the  drcaiy  regions  called 
nngements  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  High  Alps  of  France.    He  received 
a  pert  oftheir  religious  impostures.  When,  a  toler&le  education  fit>m  the  pastor  of 
in  aome  of  the  imamous  mysteries  of  an-  the  village,  near  Creneva,  in  whicn  he  was 
eiant  Rome,  the  unfortunate  vicdms  were  bom.    He  learned  the  trade  of  a  nurseiy 
caiTied  off  by  the  gods,  there  is  reason  to  gardener ;  but  bis  passion  for  romantic  ad- 
believe  that  they  were  hurried  away  bv  venture  made  him  enter  as  a  private  sol- 
the  power  of  machinery;  and  when  Apoi-  dier  in  the  service  of  Geneva,  in  1815. 
lonius,  conducted  by  the  Indian  sages  to  At  sixteen,  he  published  a  valuable  little 
the  temple  of  their  god,  felt  the  earui  ris-  treatise  on  the  culture  of  trees.    Withui 
in^  and  fidling  beneath  his  feet  like  the  two  years  after  he  became  a  i>oMier,  he 
agitated  sea,  he  was,  no  doubt,  placed  up-  was  made  a  sergeant  of  artilleir,  in  con- 
on  a  moving  floor  capable  or  imitating  sequence  of  his  theoretical  and  practical 
the  heavings  of  the  wavea    The  rapid  knowledge  of  mathematics.    He  at  length 
descent  of  those  who  consulted  the  ora-  quitted  the  army  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
cie  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  the  mov-  ological  studies.     He  first  assumed  the 
ing  tripods  which  Apollonius  saw  in  the  functions  of  a  pastoi^catechist,  and  was 
Indian  temples;  die  walking  statues  at  ultimately  called   to   the   duties  which 
Antium,  and  in  the  temple  of^Hierapolis;  he  was  so  anxious  to  undertake,  by  one 
and  the  wooden  pigeon  of  Archytas, — are  of  those  Independent  Congregations  of 
apecimens  of  the  mechanical  resources  England  whose  ministers  are  received  in 
of  the  ancient  magic.    But  of  all  the  sci-  the  ProtesUmt  churches  of  France.    He 
enoea,  optics  is  the  most  fertile  in  mar\'el-  was  ordained  in  London,  in  1823,  and, 
lous  expedients.    The  power  of  bringing  within  six  months  after,  was  appointed 
the  remotest  objects  within  the  ver^  grasp  pastor  of  tiie  department  of  the  Higli 
of  the  observer,  and  of  swelling  mto  gi-  Alps.    In  order  to  visit  his  various  flocks, 
cantic   magnitude  the  almost   invisible  the  pastor  had  to  travel  from  his  fixed 
Bodies  of  the  material  world,  never  fails  residence,  twelve  miles  in  a  western  di- 
to  inspire  vrith  astonishment  even  those  rection,  nxty  in  an  eastern,  twenty  in  a 
idio  underatand   the  means  by  which  southern,  and  thirty-three  in  a  northern ; 
these  prodigies  are  accomplished.    The  and  Neff  perseverra,  in  all  seasons,  in 
aneients,  indeed,   were  not  acquainted  passing  on  foot  from  one  district  to  an- 
with  those  combinations  of  lenses  and  other,  climbing  mountains  covered  virith 
minofs  which  constitute   the  telescope  snow,  forcing  a  way  through  the  valleys, 
and  the  microecope:  but  they  must  have 
,lwen  finniliar  witn  the  property  of  lenses  •  We  mast  caution  the  youne  reader  against 
and  mbnoa  to  form  erect  and  inverted  »oroe  of  the  views  given  in  M.  Salverte's  work. 
imuras  of  obiectB.     There  is  reason  to  Inhiian«iety  to  accoimt  for  everything  miracu- 

"  r?    ,t    *    wj^w.      *««. ,ur-^*  l«w  l>y   natural  causes,  be  has  ascribed  to  the 

tUnk  that  diey  employed  tiiem  to  eflect  ^^^  ^J^.„  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^n,,  i„  ^^^^  hisio- 

tiie  apparition  of  their  cods ;  and  m  some  ry.  which  Christians  cannot  but  regard  as  the  re- 

nf  the  descriptions  of  the  optical  displays  soh  of  dirine  ageoey. 
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chBind  a>  lif  t&e  mMm  of  lodoi  tlMi  dteided  of  Aoii  «te 

wen  hnmdmmligr tlMwinier^ifiorai,  niiittlMaiUi 

fdjwrtakmg  of  dM  oonoe  ftio  ond  im-  coimtiy.    Ho 

Mftet  riielMT  of  dM  poMW^  hot.    Hii  ot  CSmbrUbnToBd  oooa 

M  ottBBDq^  ot  improvnif  lili  poople  woo  oooqioiiiodAmoU  !■  Mi 

to  ioqioit  on  ideo  of  dooMHie  OQnfoni-  oooMnModi  toOnodo.    Al 

OBOO.     CUnuMjo  oad  windowo  to  their  QnoboOi  bo  woo  woiiodrf,  i 

hofoli  won  lonoMo  to  whkh  low  of  lirom tfao obmhomL    Oiilioi 

theoihodo^ModytilboiMii^tbeaihow  woofamMdwIihtfMiooaoBOOrirori 

ii  woo  to  nnko  o  poMgo  lor  tho  moDt,  oad  myood  k  «■!■  T 

n^  ond  to  noeon  odnuttonoo  for  tho  of  tho  wir,  oier  wldfob  ko 

fifhtoBdoir.    jHo  Maok  ooonoeod  thorn  tothoiookof^ 

thoi  wonoih  ought  bo  ohtofaiod  omno  of  gnot  *" 

whohoooMly  thoo  by  pJgJ'Pi  wyther  ki  ehvoom 

■tiMoib  from  whieh  tho  muA  of  tho  cot>  NowJoMy^HMohSLlTn. 
tlo  woo  noMyrod  but  oooo  during  tho       OfL  Plant,   (loo  AHnnoai  OMnid^ 
Ho  tooght  thea^  olois  how  to  col-       Oiiaobb.   (SooAriKrflM 
iieir  hmdo  to  odfOBto|^  ond  tho       OocsAon  Ban.    (8eo  Orafe) 
fooMfiM  to  bo  uiad  m  oaoeo of       OouonM.    (SooJMomL) 


Ho  Inpnyfod  thoir  monnan^       OnmrBomTooaoo.    (I 
which  bod  booi  to  oofogothot  tho  wooMO       Ou,  HimI^  woo  hoi 

hodnotbooipennittadtoHtottoblowith  1717.  ot  LoSwhdooh,  hi 

thiir  hiMbondt  or  biotheio,  hot  itood  bo-  SoMow,  Soollnd.    Ho 
hind  them,  ond  reeoifod  moneli  ftooi 


hind  tfaeoB,  ond  reeoifod  moneli  ftom  gu—ridi  .om  hom 

theirhondb.    He  loboiod  hoid  to Afibn  dMMOoftwoMroH 

kBowledj|eonioQg them: end, wkho view  yeor  1m  neidel  ol 

of  providing  nroper  teoebeniir  then  in-  ootti^  ondtho  Mat  bo 

koed  troeti,  ho  peioooded  o  imnihor  of  woter.   .ItaoboboAto 

yoong  pemooo  to  onemble,  doing  tho  the  tat  trip-hommn  la 

■MMt  draoiy  port  of  tho  feor,  when  thfljr  ooonoy,  whno  bo  i 

oooid  not  lihor  hi  tho  Mdi,  ond  to  work  tho  otdyonkv  of 

herd  orhhbfanui  tho  ottoinmeotcfknowl-  bo  onBdbetB    ' 

edge,  whieh  diejr  won  oAarwoidi  to  ho  nado  fifo 

opnod  omoQg  thev  nei^ibori.    Hiom-  proiteeoof  MonoibuoMnBiy, 

reoaittmg  labon  finally   deelro^ed   hio  ing  the  wrolutioBory  wor,  c 

heolth,  ttid  be  was  obliged  to  quit  the  m-  anew  the  mooulbctnriDg  of 

element  district  in  which  he  had  accom-  eoneeit  with  a  Freneh  goiitloi 

pliabed  so  much  food*    He  lingered  for  up  a  foundeiy  for  the  rooting  of 

aome  time  in  a  debilitated  state,  and  at  liMee  were  cast  solid  ond 

lenath  died  at  GeneTa,  Aoril  12;  1839.  of  them  were  iron ;  a  fow 

NiPHaiTis.    (See  Kumey.)  great  quantity  of  eannoa 

NorruiviAif  HrpoTnESii.    (See  Gtol-  cost  at  the  same  ftimoeOi 

«gy.)  with  die  eonnoo,  fotraod  i 

New  GuxRifiKT.  (See  l^siofif  Irfoidl)  miisition  to  the  eounory 

New  Sarum.    (See  Saiubwj.)  Beeidn  spreoding  dto   i 

Newt  ;  an  obaolete  name  for  a  species  edge  tools  throaon  ▼ariouB 

of  small  lizard.    (See  LkanL)  sadiusettB,  Rhode  Islaiid  aod 

NiEPEE.    (See  Dmeper.)  cut,  Bfr.  Orr  originated  the  hoaiaaai  sf 

Nioht-Jae.    (See  Goai'Stieiur,)  oipoftmy  llax-oeed  flom  tho  port  of  As 

Nonius.    (See  Femitr.)  oountry  m  which  he  reaklod,  oad 

NoTATiao!fiANA.  (Seej966rmafisiit.)  Uygovethe  first  impubo  to  tho 

NusHiawAif.    (See  Pertia.)  fiwturing  of  cotton.    For  oovotol 

NuTc&ACKEE.    (See  AfMaUL)  he  was  elecied  a  seootor  for  dbo 

of  Phf  mouth,  and  eofoyod  tbo 

and   ooofidence  of  gofonnt 

f\  HediedinI>eeeniber,1798,kitbos^hnr- 

^*  second  yeor  of  his  ogo.    In  pmois  Mk 

he  was  exemplary  ;  and  hio 

OosTETi^tc*.  e  Midwifenf,)  his  odopted  country 

OooBF.  of  New  Jersey,  a       Ossouf,  John,  wi 

iw  »  the  army  of  tlie  U.  Manofhiisens,  in  1713,  ond 

die  oorliBSt  ond  moat  Honrnd  oolUigo  m  1797,  wiisii  ht  on 
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disdnguisbed  for  his  Latin  venes,  and  his  bring  in  three  bills  for  reforming  the  rep- 

talent   for   mathematical    investigations,  resentation  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire - 

After  leaving  the  univenity,  he  resided  land.    Afler  a  debate  of  two  dars,  the 

acme  time  at  his  father's  house,  at  East-  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  England 

bun,  in  a  state  of  irresolution  as  to  the  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  SK)2  to  SOL 

career  he  should  pursue ;  but  at  length,  in  on  the  UQd.    April  18,  on  the  motion  of^ 

compliance  with  the  wishes  of  that  parent,  lord  John  Russell,  that  the  house  resolve 

be  tunied  his  attention  to  theology,  with  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  reform  bill, 

the  desi^ofobtaining  a  license  to  preach,  general  Gascovne  moved,  that,  in  the 

and  delivered  a  sennon  before  an  associa-  opinion  of  the  house,  the  number  of  rep- 

tioD  of  the  neighboring  cler^  in  Chat-  resentatives    for   England    and    Wales 

bam,  which  commanded  their  applause  (which,  by  the  bill,  would  be  seventy  less 

fay  its  ingenuity,  though  its  orthodoxy  was  than  before)  ou^ht  not  to  be  diminished. 

,  not  altogether  perfect.     Hawing  subee-  This  motion  being  carried  against  minis- 

qpently  undertaken  the  studv  of  medi-  ters,  afler  a  debate  of  two  nights^  by  a 

cine,  he  dulv  qualified  himself  for  prac-  majority  of  299  to  291^periiament  wasdis- 

tice,  and  setUeclas  a  physician  in  Middle-  solved  on  the  22d.    Tne  new  parliament 

town,  Connecticut.    About  that  period,  assembled  on  tlie  14th  of  June ;  and,  on 

be  married.    lie  died  May  31,  1/53,  at  the  24th,  lord    John    Russell    obtained 

the  age  of  forty.    A  short  time  previous  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming  the 

to  bis  death,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  tliat  he  representation.    This  bill,  which,  in  many 

bad  ''lingered  along  almost  two  years  a  respects,  differed  fromtlic  former,  and  in 

life  not  worth  having,"  in  consequence  of  which,  in  particular,  the  diminution  of 

an  illness,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  fever,  the  number  of  members  was  abandoned, 

and  which  terminated  his  existence.    Of  finaUy  passed  the  house,  after  long  and 

the  effusions  of  his  muse,  his  Whaling  warm  debates,  on  the  2l8t  September,  by 

Song  is  best  known.    An  elegiac  epistle,  349  to  236,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 

written  to  one  sister  on  the  death  of  an-  by  a  vote  of  199  to  158.    On  the  20th  of 

other,  is  also  deservins  of  mention.    In  October,  the  parliament  was  prorogued ; 

dimsition,  he  was  mild  and  cheerfuL  snd,  being  again  opened  on  the  6th  of 

Owuca.    (See  ^^Ider,)  December,  lord  John  Russell,  for  the  third 

time,  introduced    a  reform  bill,  which 

passed  the  commons  on  the  23d  of  March : 

p  m  the  lords,  however,  ministers  being  lefl 

'  in  the  minority,  on  a  motion  to  amend  bv 

lord  Lvndhurst  (Ma^-  7),  earl  Grey  ad- 

Pagos;  a  variety  of  llama.  {SceUama,)  vised  the  creation  of'^such  a  number  of 

Paijiistrt.    (See  Chiromanty,)  new  peers  as  was  necessary  to    carry 

Pampelmoe^.    (See  Shaddock,)            .  through  the  bill,  tendering  his  resignation 

pAjfToeRiPH.    (See  SUhoueUe.)  as  the  alternative.  The  latter  was  accept- 

Parlumesitart  Reform.     It  is  not  ed;  and  lord  Wellington  made  an  inef- 

our  purpose  to  p)  at  all  into  tlie  history  fectual  attempt  to  form  a  ministry.    The 

of  tne  much-agitated  question  of  pariia-  whigs  were,  therefore,  reinstated  (May 

mentary  refbnn,  nor  to  touch  upon  the  18th),  with  the  assurance  of  having  the 

eoufse  of  argument  pursued  by  its  oppo-  necessary  means  of  carrying  the  measure, 

nents  and  its  advocates.    But  having  al-  The  bill  then  passed  the  lords  by  a  vote 

ready  given  a  view  of  the  English  coiisti-  of  166  to  22,  a  portion  of  the  opposition 

tution  as  it  wa&  we  sliall  now  give  merely  having  withdrawn  their  resistance,  rather 

the  statistics  of  the  acts  for  amending  the  tlian  rorce  ministers  to  make  a  large  crea- 

representation  of  England,  Scotland  and  tion  of  new  peers ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  June, 

Ireland.     We  shall  only  prcnuse,  that  it  received  the  royal  assent  Separate  acts 

wboi  the  whigs  came  into  power,  in  1830,  were  passed  for  amendinff  the  represen- 

they  found  tliemselves  not  veiy  secure-  tation  of  Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland. 

ly  seated ;  and,  as  a  measure  likely  to  By  the  act  for  Enj^land,  the  county  mem- 

■iRDgthen  their  influence,  tlic  loM-talked-  hers,  or  knights  of^he  sliire,  were  increas- 

of  Bumect  of  parliamentary  reform  was  cd  from  94  to  159,  as  appears  from  the 

revived.    On  tne  Ist  of  March,  1^1,  tlie  following  table,  in  which  wc shall  takeoc- 

miniaterial  plan  of  reform  in  the  repre-  casion  to  give  the  results  of  the  coiisuk 

aantation  was  accordingly  brought  for-  of  1831,  taken  since  the  greater  part  of 

ward  by  lord  John  Russell ;  and,  after  a  this  work  was  prepared. 
ddiate  of  seven  days,  leave  was  given  to 
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4je7 

1.119 
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Bemdes  the  great  change  thus  efiected  in 
equalizing  the  distribution  of  memberB 
in  tbe  counties  (as  each  county  before  nt- 
tamed  two  knights,  except  Yorkshirj, 
wliicii  returned  (bur),  the  qualifications 
of  tbe  voters  were  also  modified,  so  as  to 
•Hand  the  elective  fironchise  to  eveiy 
inttle  person  in  actual  occupation  of  a 
Aeehold  for  life,  or  of  lands,  or  tene- 
■MDCi  of  copv-hold  (see  the  article  Tm- 
mn^  in  tbe  body  of  the  work),  of  the  clear 
jaui^  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
flbofve  aD  rents  and  charges.  Tlie  foUow- 
ing  tables  will  show  the  changee  which 
Iwve  been  made  in  the  representation  of 
cities  and  borouffhs.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  these  tables,  it  will  appear  that 
tty-eix  rotten  borou^s  have  been  ^hol- 
If  disfinnchised ;  thurty  boroughs  have 
been  deprived  of  one  member ;  and  one 
bofonrii  (Mekombe  Regis  and  Wey- 
mootk)  of  two  members ;  twenty-two  bor- 
oogbs  bcve  been  created   in  England, 


which  return  two  members  each ;  nine- 
teen borouffbs  returning  one  member 
each.  Besides  taking  awav  the  right  of 
election  from  a  stone  wall  in  one  place, 
fit>m  a  green  mound  in  another,  and  a 
ruined  house  in  k  third,  and  vesting  it  in 
large,  or,  at  least,  in  tolerably  numerous 
constituencies  in  new  boroughs,  the  act 
has  introduced  something  like  uniformity 
in  the  Qualifications  of  the  voters  of  the  old 
borougns  and  cities,  and  extended  the 
elective  franchise  firom  close  corporations, 
or  privileged  bodies,  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  It  gives  th^  right  of  votins  in  the 
elections  to  every  mue  person  of  full  ate, 
not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  wno 
occupies,  in  the  city  or  borougn,  as  owner 
or  tenant,  any  house,  ware-house,  count- 
ing-house, shop,  or  other  buildinc,  of  the 
cleiw  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten 
pouncis,  provided  such  person  shaU  have 
paid  the  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 


Boroughs  dUJranekised  by  the  R^fiurm  AcL 

All  these  boroughs  (Higham  Ferrers  excepted,  which  returned  but  one  member) 
fbrmerly  sent  two  members  each  to  parliament 


Aldboronffh,  .  . 
AJdebmgh,  ■  «  • 
Amenham, .  .  . 

Beowin,  Great, 
Beeralston,  .  .  . 
Kahop*!  Ctftle, 
Blechmgley.  .  . 
Boroaghiindge, 
Boanney,  .... 
Braekley, .... 
Bramber,  .... 
Calliiiffton,  .  .  . 
Camelford.  .  .  . 
Outle  Rising,  . 
CorfeCutle, .  . 
Downton, .  .  .  . 
IHpiwich, .... 
Fowey,  ...... 

Oatton, 

Grimslead,  East, 
Haafemere, .  .  . 

Hedoa, 

Haytesbiury,  .  . 
Hinam  Ferrers, 
Hindoo, 
■lei 


Popa- 
lation. 


666 
1^ 
2,116 
1,359 
2,191 

1,729 

i;^ 

950 

1,006 

2407 

97 

1,388 

1,359 

ooo 

960 

3,961 

232 

1,767 

145 

3,364 

849 

1,060 

1,413 

965 

921 

975 

866 


Number  of 
Voten. 


60     to 
mbout 
125     to 

mbout 

upwards 

65     to 
30     to 

20     to 


40     to 
mboot 
about 

18     to 
about 


about 

145     to 
240     to 
70     to 
about 


64 
80 

130 

100 
80 

100 
of  60 
80 
76 
36 
32 
36 
52 
25 
45 
50 
60 
20 

300 

6 

30 

60 

300 
50 

150 

250 
80 
50 


Boroaghs. 


Looe,  West,  . 
Lostwithiel,    . 
Lttdgershall,  . 
MilMme  Port, 
Minebead,   .  . 
Newport,  Cornwall, 
Newton,  Lancaster, 
Newtown,  Hants, 
Okehampton, . 
Orford,   .... 
Plympton,    .  . 
Queenborough, 
Romney,  New, 
St.  Germain's, 
St  Mawes,  .  . 
St.  Michael's, 
Saltasb,  .... 
Sanqn,  Old,   . 
Seaford, 


Steynin^r, .  .  . 
Stockbndge,  . 


Tregony, 
Wendover,  .  . 
Wcoblv,  .  .  . 
Whitchurch,  . 
Winchelsea,  . 
Wooton 
Taxmoath 


lasset,   . 

1 1-  w., 


Popu- 
lation. 


593 
1,074 

535 
2,072 
1,494 
1,064 
68 
none 
2,055 
1,302 

804 

786 

378 
2,586 

459 
97 
3,092 
none 
1,096 
1,436 

851 
1,127 
2,008 

819 
1,673 

772 
1,806 

586 


Number  of 
Voten. 


56      to 


about 
92 


38 

220 
about 

260 
about 


20     to 


98 
about 
106 
about 
about 

90 

35 

about 
46 


60 

24 

70 

to     100 

10 

62 

60 

to      40 

to     230 

20 

210 

to     270 

150 

7 

24 

32 

36 

7 

to     100 

140 

to     110 

260 

140 

95 

70 

40 

150 

CO 


to 


to 


to 
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only  one. 


^wHamm^  M  mte  ktm^kr  It  jmtf 


BorottflM. 

Arundel, 

Ashburton,  .... 

Calne, 

Chriitchorch,    .  . 

Clithero, 

D&rtmoath, .... 
Droitwich,  .  .  .  . 

Bye, 

Gnmsby,  Great,  . 

Helston, 

Horaham, 

Hjtbe, 

Launoetton,    .  .  . 

Liakeard, 

Lyme  Re^a,  .  «  . 


Popu- 
tatioc. 


2,303 
4,165 
4,795 
1,599 
5,213 
4,597 
2,487 
2,313 
4,325 
3,293 
5405 
2,267 
2,231 
2,853 
2,621 


Nomber  of      || 

Vocen. 

> 

450      to 

480 

170 

24 

about 

50 

45      to 

50 

about 

100 

12     to 

15 

about 

100 

280     to 

300 

35 

25 

about 

140 

15 

about 

la-s 

30     to 

35 

Borougha. 

Malmeabury,  .  .  .  . 

Midhurat, 

Morpeth, 

Nortoallertoii,   .  .  . 

Petersfield, 

Reigate, 

^y^j 

St.  Irea 

ShafVeabmjy  .... 
1  liirBk,  ••••... 
WallinJ^ord,  .  .  .  . 

Warpham, 

Weatbury, 

Wilton, 

Woodatock,    .  .  .  . 


teUMi. 


2,786 
1^78 
5,1% 
5419 
1,423 
3,397 
3,715 
4,778 
3/)61 
2,835 

2,925 
2,496 
l,I»fC 
1,320 


Hmmku  <f 


aboQt 
■boot 
aboat 
aboQt 


1; 


\ 


1 


141 


50     to 

61 

aboat 

SW 

175     to 

l!* 

GO     to 

64 

H 

aboat 

¥» 

out  Ciiies  and  Bonmgkg  wkkk  Ml  rehcm  Memiarg. 

With  regard  to  the  Dumber  of  memberB  merly  returned  four  membera,  now  1 

returned   by  the  following  boroughs,  no  only  two.    The  city  of  Loodon  mm 

change  has  been  niade  by  the  reform  bill,  members,  and  all  the  othcni  two  cack 

ezee|it  that  the  united  borough  of  Wey-  except  Abingdon,  Banbuiy,  ~ 

mouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  which  for-  Monmouth,  which  return  only 


Boroagbfl. 


Abingdon  (1), 
Andover,  .  . 
Aylesbury,  . 
Banbury  (1), 
Barnstaple,  . 
Bath,    .... 
Bedford,    .  . 
Berwick  on  T 
Beverly,    .  . 
Bewdley  (I), 
Bodmyn,    .  . 
Benton,  .  .  . 
Bridgenorth, 
Brid^ewater, 
Bridport,   .  . 
Bristol,   .  .  . 
Buckin^^honi, 
Burv  St.  Kdrn 
Cainbridge,  T 
Cambridjfe,  U 
Canterbury, 
Carlisle,.  .  . 
Chester, .   .  . 
Chichester,  . 
Chippenham, 
Cir»»ncester, 
Cockerniouth, 
Colchester,  . 
Coventry, 

'  Crick lad<», 

I  I>erby, 

I  Uertzes, . 


Popala- 

tioo  in 

1831. 


5,259 
4,843 

4,IK)7 
5,lKMi 
(),840 
3H,0fi3 
G.!>r>9 
t<,!>20 

3,1MW 
3,7H2 
1 1  ,--^40 
5.0(»r> 
7,H«7 
4.24*2 
103,KH«; 

3,(;io 
ii.4:xi 

20,1U7 
14.4(k) 

2i,:ita 

H;270 

4.:c« 

ri;£») 

4,r.3<; 

ir..i<)7 

'J7,()70 
l.(>42 

4,r>G2 


Number  of 
Voters. 


500   to 

600   to 


about 
about 
about 


about 
750    to 

!    about 


I    240    to 
'    about 

T.V)    to     77( 
!  10(M)    to 

1»H0    to 

I'M)  to 
;  about 
'  IHO  to 
11500  to 
iiHOO  to 
'    about 

7.V)    to 

about 


GOO 
24 

1000 

18 

550 

2rt 

1500 

1500 

1700 

45 

36 

400 

KK) 

3()0 

:m 

tVi<K) 
13 

:n 

250 

1200 

KkN) 

770 

1200 

KXK) 

IX) 

700 

UK) 

IHOO 

:)(¥N) 

eoo 

40 


Boroughs. 


Dorchester,    .  .  . 

Dover , 

Durham, 

EvcHhain, 

Exeter, 

Gloucester, .  .  .  . 
Grantham,  ... 
Guildford,  .  .  . 
Haru'ich,  .... 
Hasting,  .... 
Hereford,  .... 

Hertford, 

Honiton,    .... 

Hull, 

Huntingdon,  .   . 

Ipswich 

K  naresbonm^h , 
Lancasti'r,  .  .  . 
I^eicester,  ... 
I^eominster,    .   . 

I^»wes 

Lichfield, 

Lincoln, 

UverfKwl 

London  City  (4). 

Ludlow, 

Lyminffton, .  .  . 
Lynn.  Kind's,   .  . 
>faidstone,   .  .  .  . 

Maldon, 

Malton.  New,  . 
Marlborough, .  . 


tioa  la 
1831. 


3,033 
]|,9SM 

10.125 

34m; 

*>/JOI 

II.II33 

10,7'^ 

3,H13 

4.2SC 

I0,0!*7 

10;^! 

:».247 

:<;!«>;» 

32.1 1> 

3.2i>7 

»K4M 

:>.2;ii; 

I2,i;i3 

39;*ii; 

r..24^> 

^/.l•2 

r».4i»i> 

1 1  .•*'2 
|HI».244 
I2r>..-»73 

33n 
i3;no 

15>i7 
3,H3i» 
4.173 
3,426 


X 


dVKl    to  9» 

aU.ut  19*' 

(UHt  tti  ta- 

1.%-^i     to  I'iV 

j    ab»...t  t5*' 

'   •^:»i  lo  -J*' 

!  ^ 

nt-orlt  9* 

aS..ut  T)A 

ab-iut  '■•"■ 

n«*arly  ??'•' 

?0»    i.>  I'kV 

ab.»at  11*^ 

alvnjt  1*'"»** 

aS'Ut  3>W 

ah»ut  .■* 

ab«it;t  HV 

abitui  T^V 

aUtut  V^ 

up  of  SW 
up  i^f  12«*' 

ablaut  SAP 

rlT*      to  TV 

aSoat  SV 

mv>  t»  ■:*'* 

abnot  l**** 

abiiut  #^' 
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16,351 

61,110 
«l,(i»0 
30,434 

3,531 
6,553 

40,61)1 
4,833 
0,469 
8,083 

33,1  la 

3,900 
S,491 

5,0U0 
9,891 
9,e7() 


ISOO   to   1600 

660  to    eeo 

uiiir.  of  2500 
84 
upn.  of  SOOO 
upvr.  Df  4000 
i^Bt  4500 
tbout  SOOO 
upw.  of  1200 
550 


Southwark, . 

8u9brd,  .  , 
SUmliiTd, .  . 

Sudbiuy,  .  . 
Tsinworth,  . 

TafinocL,  . 
Tewkibiii7, 
Thetfoid,  .  . 
TiTPrton,  .  . 
Totnen, .  ,  , 

Warmik, '  '. 

WelU 

Wenlock, .  - 
Weitminiter 
WermouthJ 
Mel(Minb«    ] 


Windnr,  . 

Worcerter, 
Wycombe, 
Tumouth, 


5,837 
4,677 
7,182 
11,139 
5,002 
6,780 
3,463 
9,766 
3/142 
SJ® 
9,109 
6,649 
S.424 
203,000 

7,655 

30,774 
9,313 
7,103 

18,610 
0,29!! 

21, IIS 

25,359 


I3G0 

nearly     5000 

neulr    1000 

540 

about       ^ 

500   to   1000 
120   to 
upw.  of   500 


■bout       200 
■boQl   17,000 

210    to 


bflboHDdsrin  oTtli 

Im  hare  been  settled  anew  by  an  Crickhde,   New  f 

of  parliajuent,  since  the  hat  enn-  wich   tiow   tnctade    adjacent    distrieiK 

■tkm,  in  1831 ;  and  the  popuUtiOD  Bast  Retfoid  iooiudeB  the  hundred  of 

san;  of  them  bos  hem  cooaiderahlj  BawMlaw,  snd  Pcniyn  the  town  of  FU- 

MBM  bj  the  change  of  the  boua-  mouth. 


AiM  Bortmghi  vMch  oi 


!o  retttm  ItM  Mtwitrt  mcL 


■Auj,.  .  .  . 

aAeth 

Oj-Ie-bone,  . 
iww  Hunlela, 
itooport, .  .  . 


27,091 

asjfflo 

23;233 
40,634 
2^4,877 


Leeds, 

Macckffield, 

Oldbun, 

Minchuter 

Shea;*Iil 

Stockport 

SMke  upon  Trnit, 

Stroud,  with  Biiley,  &c., .  .  .  , 
Sanderland,       Biihop      Weai- 

mouth,  &c., 

WolMrtMcnploD,   with   SedfC- 

ler 


183,393 
9M» 

3B^ 
I87jn0 
70,378 
!S,469 
37,230 
40,647 
40.736 


AiraiDDL  (MaLuimruKr  I 


, — 

=? 

■■■■i0i 

S 

JS""^":^::  ;;;:■: 

W4J7 
II,9B6 

wii«ii. . : : : ; : 

Wtmoglm, 

1 

dSbSt^  :;;::;::::; 

&r««Af  «i  mte  ^U(*  r*VB  «M  JKMkr  mA. 
lb  moM  of  dMM  banm^  fltbar  dImw    anmlwr  of  tdIm  ■  A«  Jria.    ^m 
•n  naiud,  which  riiara  b  Am  dedMB  of    of  Amm  baranxh^  HMbvr  TMil  Nd 
the   mombcn.     TIm  pop^^doa  of  dta    BwHM^tenbMaadM  ^OhaHftm 
pviDOipu  boroa^i  oolj  li  fin/tf  wm  Im    Mt» 


BwwiM. 

a. 

"T^" 

B-o.^ 

•nr 

■*:£- 

SS.;::;: 
g=S2r:::;: 

9^ 

M 

700 

IfiWtolTU 

•boot    1460 

460   to   «S 

s£o  toiooo 

Bwuii, 

ami 

UHtoiat 

"tf-imn-j  if  fT/rmr^  ffiiiiir  ij/rnam 

36countiM,4  Meh;7,3cM!li;6,ac«di;  Yoffcriura,6:  U* 

of  Wight,  I, |. 

133  citiea  ud  borough^  3  Mch, 1 

S3  borou^M,  1  each,  . 


Citjf  orLoudou. 4i 

UniTBnhiM  of  Oxford  ud  Cambridge,  3  oacb, 4 

vf^—_     S  3  couDtiea,  3  each ;  and  9  countiea,  1  each, ]$  > 

wajw,      J  j^  diKriclB  of  borou^  1  each, H  {   ■ 

f  SScounlico, g||\ 

Bcodand,  j  Edinburgh  and  Glngow,  3  each, '    ^i  a 

(  16  bmoughaand  dNOkfi of  bofougfaa,  1  eadt, 10S 

C  33  rouutiea,  3  each, 54  \ 

Irehnd,    ^ 6  cilice,  3  each ;  37  bwwiriii^  1  each, '  '  '39(0 

^TheuniTenitTofDubluiiS, f^ 


Total,. 


with  England,  in  1706,  liU  1633,  the  for- 
mer bu  returned  fmry-five  membna  to 
the  Britnb  houae  of  conuucna,  X  fbr  the 


diatncta  of  batvoriN^  which  e^^^ 
lutT-uiownsorlNUghi;  BwAeMti 
of  rooog  fer  mamlNtB  ^   hwffa 
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fineeboldera,  or  voters,  in  1825,  was  3066, 
as  stated  'm  the  folIowiDg  statistica]  table. 
The  number  in  1811  was  only  2429.  In 
1796,  the  number  of  real  voters  in  the 
Scottish  counties  was  estimated  at  1990. 
In  two  counties,  there  were  only  three 
real  voters  in  each,  and  in  seven  not  more 
tbmk  ten.  The  nominal  and  fictitious 
tracers  were  said  to  amount  to  12(X2.  The 
smmber  of  persons  who  actually  voted  at 
the  elections  of  the  boiouf^hs  was  very 
inoonsiderable,  consisting,  m  ||eneral,  of 
tlhe  magistrates  and  town  council,  amount- 


ing to  only  twenty  in  each  burgh,  or,  in 
all  the  sixty-six  burghs,  to  1820.  By  the 
late  reform  act,  ^ye  members  are  added 
to  the  representation  9f  Scotland;  and 
the  representation  is  now  distributed  as 
follows :  To  the  thirty-three  counties, 
twenty-^ight  members ;  to  Edinburgh 
and  Uhuwow,  two  each;  to  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Ureenock,  Leith  and  Paisley, 
one  each ;  and  to  thirteen  districts  of  bor- 
oughs, one  each ;  total,  fifty.  The  right 
of  voting  is  also  placed  on  the  same  fitt- 
ing as  in  England. 


StaHtticd  TabU  i^  ScoOand. 


CoobUm. 


Aberdeen, 

Argyle, 

Ayr, 

Banff, 

Berwick, 

Bate, 

CaithneM, 

Clackmannan, 

Dumbarton, 

Dnmfriefl, 

Eoinborgh, 

Elffin  or  Moray, 

For&r, 

Had<Unfton, 

InvemaM, ^ 

Kincardine, 

Kinrom, 

Kirkcudbright, 

Lanark, 

LinUthgoir 

Nairn, 

Orkney  and  Shetland,   .  .  . 

Peebles, 

Perth 

Renfrew, 

RoM  and  Cromarty, 

Roxburgh, 

Selkirk, 

Stirling, 

Sotherland, 

Wigton, 

Total, 


Annoal  Valae 
td  1815 


£325;218 

227,493 

409,963 

88,942 

245,379 

22,541 

35,469 

37,978 

71,587 

295,621 

770,875 

73,288 

405,770 

36i;mi 

251,126 

185,566 

94,861 

25,805 

213,308 

686,531 

97,597 

14,902 

20,938 

64,182 

55,532 

265,534 

121,557 

254480 

43,584 

218,761 

33,878 

143,425 


Sqaare 
Miles. 


6,662,651 


1,934 

3,030 

1,042 
633 
479 
154 
744 
53 
279 

1^1 
387 
472 
521 
978 
291 

3^15 
401 
84 
815 
994 
124 
197 
839 
347 

2,864 
232 

2,897 
726 
266 
532 

1,903 
443 


29,787 


PopiUation 
in  1831. 


177,651 

101,425 

145,055 

48,609 

34,048 

14451 

34,529 

14,729 

33;211 

73,770 

219,592 

34;231 

128,839 

139,606 

36,145 

94,797 

31,431 

9,072 

40,590 

316,819 

23,291 

9,354 

58,239 

10,578 

142,894 

133,443 

74^90 

43,663 

6,733 

72,621 

25,518 

36,258 


2,365,807 


Voters 
in  1885. 


180 
74 

187 
36 

126 
13 
24 
18 
67 


170 

34 

246 

127 

105 

72 

75 

23 

143 

175 

65 

19 

50 

42 

221 

158 

101 

139 

35 

130 

23 

66 


3,066 


RmuaiiaHon  qf  Inland.  Since  the 
lei^siative  union  with  England,  in  1801, 
IiSknd  has  heretofore  sent  one  hundred 
members  to  the  British  pariiament,  six^- 
Ibor  for  the  thirty-two  counties,  two  each ; 
Ibr  the  cities  pf  Dublin  and  Cork,  two 
each ;  fbr  thirty-one  other  cities  and 
boroughs,  one  each ;  and  one  for  the  uni- 
ynmtr  of  Dublin.  By  the  hite  reform 
metf  nve  members  have  been  added  to 


the  representation,  one  to  each  of  the 
towns  of  Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick  and 
Wateribrd,  and  one  to  the  university  of 
Dublm.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
Irish  cities  and  boroughs  which  return 
members,  together  with  their  population, 
the  former  number  of  voters,  and  the 
present  number  under  the  reform  act 
The  first  she  cities  send  two  memb«n 
each,  the  rest  one  each. 
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B.r«.«h., 

PopuliUai) 

So.  «f 

So.  el 

Bo»ik). 

Na.  ^ 

IWh! 

Dublin,    .  .  . 

1^,*^1 

5,700 

14,700 

Cwlon-, 

ajm 

13 

3U 

Cork,    .  .  -  . 

100,i;-rf 

3,rtti 

4^»} 

Curickftrffui, 

ejH) 

e47 

4M 

Luueiick,  .  . 

K),043 

!i,ii3 

3,050 

Trelee,   ... 

1fi«T 

13 

■£A 

Belb>t,    .  . 

37>77 

13 

3,300 

Athlonc,    .  .  . 

?;« 

m 

iOO 

Wiuri'oTd,    . 

»f.cn 

960 

1,507 

Kin«le,    .  .  . 

rjiffi 

175 

■»v 

Otlwxv,  .  .  . 

ar.m 

S/RM 

660 

Enai., 

6.701 

IS 

350 

Kilkenny,  .  . 

33J990 

865 

850 

Ciihfl, 

6,S48 

!ti 

ao 

•"^■ilS 

!0«> 

637 

DungvTOD,    . 

SJ06 

CTI 

»0 

]5,SO0 

94 

UG2 

4,SSI 

5S 

B««Jon,  -  .  . 

10.IM 

13 

MO 

Lirtutn,    .  . 

4flfl4 

141 

«» 

Ne»i7,    .  . 

10.013 

l,0*i 

7U0 

New  Ro«,  .  . 

4,475 

»> 

Mri 

9JI3 

450 

578 

4433 

V.<3 

■'Ul 

Slip.,    .  .  ,   . 

9^ 

13 

45C 

MdW 

4JJ4 

5d4 

SM 

DuiuUlk, 

9,d66 

3i 

COO 

Dungumon,  . 

3,243 

IS 

Ml 

YoughJJ,   .  . 

8^ 

ika 

400 

PortuIinzfiB, 

sS? 

15 

l-C 

Armafh. 
WfdSri,    .  . 

H^M 

13 

450 

3,398 

14 

*a 

8,336 

591 

430 

— See,  funhpr,  the  Eztraordinary  Black 
Book  (^  ed^  1833),  ui<t  A'ty  (a  iolft 
ffinMci  q/'  Poriiomenf  (1  vol^  fivo.,  1833). 
— The  oil]  pwliainciit  has  just  been  dii- 
■olved,  and  the  wtIu  for  new  vk-ctions  U- 
■ued;  but  the  r««u1[B  are  yet  unknown  to 
lu.  Bui  we  mtbjoin,  in  a  note,  s  documcDt 
which  will  show  our  readeiB  what  u  un- 
der«tood  by  refbrai,  by  at  loast  aoine  of  tbe 
Enriilb  rnbrmer*.*  It  ii  from  an  addreai 
of  tbe  national  ptditical  uiiioo  in  England 
totbeelectorst  (rftbe  United  Kingdom,  on 

'  -'  The  pinlfvi  (bal  (andiilaln  >h(iiilil  Iw  re- 
fiirm.     Thrt  incluiict.  finl.  iborwunK  tlir  uuni- 


the  pledges  to  be  ic(]uir«d  ftoni  candidot* 
fur  parliamanL 

PiTTcaioa,  Williun,  a  covrrB«r  t/ 
New  Jeney,  and  one  of  die  laonHi 
jiidgea  of  the  aupmne  court  of  tbe  t'. 
StatM,  waa  bom  in  that  amr,  and  cndn- 
ated  in  ita  college  in  I7(i3.  InlfcT.beww 
a  member  of  the  ronventioa  which  fiaan! 
the  conatitunon  of  tbe  I'.  Siaiea,  and  af- 
fixed his  name  to  thai  inmnmiii  k 
1789,  when  tbe  new  ftDtcrumcot  cos- 
menred  its  operation*,  he  waa  a  iiwaihii 


(hould  br  limilril  to 


"•(-■ 


>^(.  oi  im-  traclr  ii 


prl  »«>-■«».  „,,,.»-6,j  .he  „ 


u  <n-ll  a-  |..>viu.'in  J  i-irrv  kino!  fn.B  ibr  h'lHh-' 
HI  oinrpin  ilir  uMr  Ul  ibr  1iiiirr<l :  ihr  intiil  iilm- 


l*W.M,-».     TUr- 
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of  the  senate  from  New  Jersey,  and,  in  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  htm 
the  following  year,  was  chosen  governor,  a  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  SvBtem  of 
He  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  (Philadelpliia,  1827),  from 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  and  con-  which,  and  from  another  production  of 
tiDued  to  sit  upon  it  until  his  death,  at  this  gentleman,  we  shall  present  to  our 
Albany,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1806.  readers  various  extracts  in  the  course  of 
He  was  an  able  statesman,  an  upright  this  article.  We  would  idso  refer  the 
judge,  and  a  disinterested  patrioL  reader,  for  more  particular  information 
Favois.  (See  iS%ie(dL|  ^  than  our  limits  will  allow,  to  other  publi- 
Pearl  Spar.  (See  Dolomite.)  cations  of  Mr.  Vaux,  who  is  indetatiga- 
Piirco.  (See  Conception^  LaS  ble  in  promoting  the  education  of  chil- 
PKNiTEirriART  Ststem  of  rEifNSTL-  drcn  and  the  correction  of  criminals. 
▼▲HiA.  One  of  the  points  which  have  The  publications  to  which  we  allude  are 
occasioned  the  greatest  division  of  opin-  Notices  of  the  Original  and  Successive 
ion  among  the  friends  of  the  penitentiary  Efforts  to  improve  the  Prison  Discipline 
■Tstem,  relates  to  solitary  confinement,  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  reform  the  Penal 
One  party  contend  that  this  should  be  Lawof  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1826^; 
made  the  very  basis  of  prison  discipUne,  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Histon- 
and  have  carried  their  principles  into  ef-  cal  Societv  of  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania 
Ibct  in  the  E^asterli  penitentiary  of  Penn-  on  New -Year's  Day,  1827  (Philadelphia, 
prlyania:  othen  strenuously  oppose  it  1827J ;  and  a  Letter  to  Bishop  White,  the 
The  opinions  expressed  in  the  article  President,  and  other  Members  of  the  Phi- 
Prison  DiicipUney  m  this  work,  are  rather  ladelphia  Societv  for  alleviatine  the  Mis- 
unfavorable  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Penn-  eries  of  Public  Prisons,  in  No.  3,  vol.  i,  of 
■ylvania.  As  the  question  is  one  of  great  the  Journal  of  Law  (Philadelphia,  1830^1 
ioterest,  and  as  many  misconceptions  on  — Before  going  into  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
ibjB  subject  exist  among  those  who  are  cle,  we  would  remark  thatit  is  believed  by 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  reformation  of  many  foreigners,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
prisons,  we  have  thought  it  not  improper  penitentiary  system  has  been  abandoned 
to  give,  in  this  place,  a  view  of  some  of  m  the  vcrv  state  from  which  it  takes  its 
the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  name.  The  following  passage  from  the 
support  of  the  principle  of  uninterrupted  message  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
SDUtaiy  confinement  All  that  will  be  at-  to  the  legislature  of  that  state  (Dec.  6^ 
tempted  will  be  to  touch  upon  the  main  1832),  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
features  of  the  (juestion,  and  to  oflTersome  throws  light  upon  other  points  in  ques- 
suggestions,  denved  from  the  writer's  own  tion : — **  Our  penitentiary  system,"  says 
experience,  with  the  view  of  making  it  governor  Wolf,  **as  immediately  connect- 
appear  that  the  system  of  solitary  confine-  ed  with  the  administration  of  criminal 
meot,  as  now  practised  ui  the  Eastern  justice,  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  of  the 
penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  first  importance,  m  reference  as  well  to 
effectual  niode  of  making  prisons  schoob  the  security  of  the  persons  and  property, 
of  reibnnation,  instead  of  schools  of  cor-  as  to  the  general  morals  of  our  citizens ; 
niption.  The  more  light  there  is  thrown  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  Eastern  peni- 
upon  this  subject,  the  better  for  the  cause,  tentiary,  the  philanthropic  advocates  of 
Strong,  and,  in  our  opinion,  unfounded  penitentiary  refonn  may  justly  congratu- 
prejudices  against  the  system  of  solitary  late  themselves  upon  the  success  with 
confinement,  are  entertained  even  by  which  their  exertions  have  been  crowned, 
men  jusdy  esteemed  for  their  enlight-  in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection  a  system 
ened  views  and  strenuous  labors  for  the  .  .  „  .  .  ^  .  u  • .  u 
gxxl  of  n-nkind.  TIh,  late  WilH«„  LXhI..^  ^^.  Z^tT^IJ'SSZ 
Roscoe,  for  mstance,  was  extremely  hos-  .  yeiy  imperfeci  knowledf^e  of  the  cffecu  of  tdiia- 
tile  to  the  system,  as  appears  from  scv-  ry  confinement,  and  that  hit  conclusions  on  the 
cnral  pieces  which  he  has  written  on  the  subject  were  drawn  from  unfounded  suppositions. 

«i^tofpri.oQdtacipime.«  Mr. Roberts  ^uTrs^S*' w.  foThi,lr»ri ':riu: 

*  Wt  lean,  from  doctor  T.  S.  Traill's  memoir  respect  in  the  I^ectures  on  Prisons,  Slc,  by  Nicb- 

«D  that  diaiin|[uiBbed  scholar,  read  before  the  lit-  das  Henry  Julius  (Berlin,  1828),  and  in  the  An- 

crary  and  diilofophical  societv  of  Liverpool,  in  nals  of  Institutions  for  Punishment  and  Corree- 

October,  IKSS,  that  he  said  "  that  no  Hterarjr  dis-  tion  of  Paupers,  their  Education,  &c.,  published 

tiaclion  aad  ever  afforded  him  half  the  gratifka-  monthly  at  Berim,  by  the  same  author  (both  ia 

lioa  be    received   from   the    reflectioo  on   the  German)*-works  little  known  in  this  country,  co 

part  be  bad  taken  on  this  great  question ;  and  he  accmmt  of  the  language  in  which  tbey  are  writ- 

eaprssaed  bb  satisfoetion  that  be  now  might  be  ten,  but  which  contain  a  great  mass  of  iafonna- 

perwiitlad  lo  think  that  be  had  not  lived  altogether  tion  oo  the  subjects  msntioncd  in  their  titles. 

43  • 
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surrouDded  by  so  many  difficulties.   The  worse ;  here  thought  and  reflectioo  wiU 
ffovemmeDt  of  this  prison  has  been  con-  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  ibr 
ducted,  in  regard  as  well  to  its  economy  solenm  impressions,  and  for  moral  andro- 
as  its  diiscipline,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  ligious  instruction.    The  diacipliiie  enab- 
aU  commendation ;  and  the  experiment  lished  in  this  prison  ;  the  manner  of  tbt 
of  the  efficacy  of  solitary  confinement  construction    and   arrangement   of  the 
with  labor,  so  far  as  there  has  been  oppor-  building  itself,  and  of  tlM  cells  in  whick 
tunkty  to  test  it,  has  exceeded  the  expec-  the  prisoners  are  confined  and  emploTed, 
tations  of  the  most  sanguine  among  its  are  admitted,  by  all  who  have  turned  mir 
friends.    On  the  25th  October,  1829,  the  attention  to  the  subject  of  penitentiafy  re- 
first  convict  was  received  into  the  Eastern  form,  to  possess  decided  advantam  over 
})enitentiary  ;  and  from  thence  until  the  those  of  any  other  eatablishmentMBgned 
Ist  November,  1832,  the  whole  number  for  similar  objects,  in  this  or  any  other 
admitted  amounted  to  132  males,  and  4  country.  Foreigners,  whose  especial  buai- 
females,  convicted  of  various  ofl^nces.  On  ness  it  has  been  to  visit  the  penitentiariei 
the  day  last  mentioned,  there  remained  in  in  this  country,  generally,  for  the  pinpose 
confinement  ninety  male  and  four  female  of  acquiring  inrorroation  in  reference  n 
prisoners.    The  whole  number  discharg-  the  subject  of  penitentiary  punidimeDS, 
ed  between  the  above  dates,  by  reason  of  and  its  efficacy  m  producing  refonnatioo 
the  expiration  of  sentence,  was  twenty-  in  those  subjected  to  its  discipline,  bare, 
eiffht :  nine  died,  and  five  were  pardon-  i^th  one  voice,  awarded  the  meed  of 
ed.    One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  iostitu-  *  merit  to  that  established  in  the  Easten 
tion,  bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  its  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.    I  bafe  tbe 
discipline.    It  appears  that  not  a  single  satis&ction  to  infonn  you  that,  of  the  400 
convict  discharged  from  this  prison  has  additional  cells  recently  directed  by  the 
ever  been  returned  to  it ;  which  would  legislature  to  be  cons^cted,  100  aie  hh 
seem  to  prove  pretty  clearly,  either  that  a  ishad,  and  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  the 
thorough  reformation  has  been  produced,  plastering  shall  have  become  sufficiendy 
or  that  a  dread  of  a  repetition  of^the  unso-  dry  to  receive  prisoners :    118  more  are  m 
cial  manner  of  life  which  bad  proved  so  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  whole 
irksome  before,  has  deterred  from  the  number  wOl  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
commission  of  crimes  within  those  limits  the  ensuing  season.*^    The  report  to  be 
of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction  would  made  upon  the  Elaentem  prison  during  the 
insure  a  sentence  to  the  Eastern  peniten-  present  session  of  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
tiary.    The  annual  accounts  of  the  prison  sylvaiiio,  we  understand,  will  contain  sat- 
are  not  closed  until  theSOtli  of  November,  isfactory  proofs  of  the  aidvantages  of  the 
I  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  asccr-  system,  and  an  account  of  essential  im- 
tain,  with  accuracy,  how  far  the  earnings  provements  in  the  architecture  of  the 
of  the  prisoners  will  be  available  to  de-  prison.      In  the  article  on  Prigon  Ditei- 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  institution.     Itis  ^__ 

believed  Uiat,  for  the  present,  they  wiU  pay  ,  /^^^  ^r??u  '^.**"**°"^  "  ?**t*'*«i  "  *""*"  *^ 
11  .  .u  1  •  r  *u  a:  J  '*s*  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  ^esieni  pea- 
all  except  the  salaries  of  the  officers  ;  and  tenUarV,  aa  well  as  f^  a  partial  per^nai  insW^ 
It  is  not  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  the  pris-  tion  of  it,  I  am  satisfied  Uiat  its  condiiion,  uJ  ^ 
on  shall  have  been  fully  organized,  the  fruits  of  ihc  course  of  discioline  there  exerri9«<!, 
entire  expenses  will  bo  defrayed  out  of  *'«  directly  U»c  reverse  of  that  which  I  hare  jm« 

the  proceeds  of  the  establishment    The    !?T/h!!?ii?nJlfL'??*;J^***  "'^-'^ 
'  .         ^        J    '     ^i_     r*     ^  •.  ^'  ^^  Duildinf  Itself,  and  the  incoavemeat,  am- 

expenment  made  m  the  Eastern  peniten-  dicioua  arraii^ment  of  the  cells, Uie  discipfiJd 

tiaiy  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  soli-  solitary  confinement  with  labor  caaoot  be  tatmt- 

tary  confinement  with  labor  does  not  im-  «<1  >  the  prisoners  cannot  be  reatrained  fron  co^ 

pair  the  health  of  those  subjected  to  that  versing  with  each  other  j  every  pruoaer  mt  »c- 

species  of  discipline    The  prisoner  woA  ^^  ^J'Ztf^jL^:^^^:^,^^ 

to  more  advantage  :  having  no  opportimi-  with  his  fellow  prisoners  may  tah«  place :  ik 

ty  for  conversation  or  amusement,  thev  cell  of  the  prisoner  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  iW 

eagerly    desire    employment ;     here    all  Eastern  penitentiary,  be  used  as  his  workshop.  ■ 

communication  is  cut  off;  no  one  knows  ^*»'^,**  **^  "™»y  always  be  usefiiUy  and  pratobiy 

his  fellow  prisoner ;.  no  acquainuuice  i.  IjeHirthi  terj "..h,  wES^JS^^  STS-' 

formed ;  no  contamination  takes  place  ;  sary,  for  the  hcalA  of  Uje  prisoners,  to  aflowika 

the  convict  sees  no  one,  holds  commu-  frequently  to  associate  with  each  other  in  the 

nion  with  no  one,  except  such  as  will  give  common  yards.    Many  other  defects  eijst,  as^ 

him  good  advice ;  he  is  placed  in  a  situa-  "!^^  /XI^*  .H**T^**~  "^  ^  mmtwl  »  fc 

^ °i  1.1.  '^•j  ...  this  establishment  for  the  sanoe  coarse  of  sahrtanr 

•mn  where  he  has  every  mducement  to  discipline  so  successfully  pmetiSbrAa ^^ 

»w  better,  but  litde  temptauon  to  grow  penitentiary." 
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jrime,  in  the  body  of  this  woric,  it  is  said  the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of 
that,  **  uolesB  lome  decided  advantage  is  to  Prison  Discipline,  explanatory  of  the 
be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  system  Principles  on  which  the  Code  is  founded^ 
(the  Penns^lvama  |dan  or  separate  con-  being  ran  of  the  Penal  Lawprepared  for 
nnemeBt),  it  (the  Auburn  system |  ousht  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edward  Liv- 
be  preferred."  We  believe  that  tne  Penn-  ingston ;  printed  separately  by  Carey, 
aylTaiiia  system  afTords  many  advantages  Lea  and  Cfare^  (Philadelphia,  1827]^ — But 
which  can  be  but  partially  attained  oy  all  thb  severity  is  avoided  in  the  system 
the  Auburn  system,  or  not  at  all;  and  of  permanent  separate  confinement  Com- 
that  it  is  the  best  suited,  oi  all  the  prison  munication,  and  consequent  contamina- 
nratems  yet  devised,  to  the  demands  of  tion,  cannot  take  place ;  and  yet  the  sys^ 
ifae  ajze.  All  persons  agree  that  it  is  of  tem  requires  neither  stripes  nor  any  pun- 
tfae  first  importance  to  prevent  prison-  ishment  in  order  to  enforce  it.  It  works 
en  from  contaminating  each  other.  It  calmly  and  steadily,  without  subjecting 
10  a  melancholy  fact  that,  wherever  a  the  convict,  by  continually  repeated  pun- 
nuraber  of  persons,  who  have  openly  ishment,  to  a  continual  recurrence  of  dis- 
transgressed  tne  laws  of  society,  or  whose  grace  for  misdemeanors  which  the  com- 
cbaractem  are  corrupt,  are  brought  to-  mon  principles  of  human  nature  are  suffi- 
gecher,  and  allowed  to  have  free  inter-  cient  to  induce  him  to  commit  But  even 
eoune  with  each  other,  each  individual  if  we  could  obtain  entirely  the  desired  end 
lias  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  — interruption  of  communication — by  the 
worst  The  iBtercourse  of  the  vicious  is  Auburn  system,  would  this  system  be  de- 
mutually  corrupting,  m  the  same  manner  sutible  on  other  accounts  ?  Tiie  article  on 
as  the  intercourse  of  good  men  is  mutual-  Priaon  Diacipline,  speakinff  of  solitary  con- 
l]r  improving.  To  prevent  this  contsmi-  finement,  says,  **  In  the  sUence  and  dark- 
natioDj  all  agree  that,  during  the  night,  ev-  ness  of  night  the  voice  of  religious  instruc- 
ery  pnaooer  should  be  separately  confin-  tion  is  hea^ ;  and,  if  any  circumstances  can 
•d ;  but  many  have  thought  that,  during  be  iniagined,  calculated  to  impress  the 
the  day  time,  the  criminals  engaged  in  wamingH,  the  encoura^ments,  the  threats 
eommon  work  roa^  be  so  strictly  watched  or  the  hopes  of  religion  upon  the  mind, 
that  DO  conmiunication  can  take  place  it  must  surely  be  those  of  tne  convict  in 
among  them.  In  order  to  efiect  this-w  his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheard, 
which  is  the  system  followed  at  Auburn  and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
^-a  very  severe  discipline  has  necessa-  voice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it  were, 
rily  been  resorted  to.  No  criminal  is  al-  from  another  world,  telling  him  of  thin^ 
lowed  to  spcttk  to  a  fellov^  prisoner :  the  which,  perhaps,  never  entered  into  his 
meals  are  taken  in  the  separate  cells.  Beat-  mind ;  tellinff  him  of  God,  of  eternity,  of 
iDg  by  the  keepers  must  oe  allowed,  or  the  future  reward  and  future  punishment,  of 
discipline  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and  it  can  suffering  far  greater  than  the  mere  phvsi- 
easily  be  imagincKl  how  severe  a  disci-  cal  endurances  of  the  present  life,  and  of 
friine  is  required  to  suppress  that  desire  of  joy  infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures  he  may 
Gonimunication  which  is  so  deeply  plant-  have  experienced."  This  effect  certainly 
ed  in  human  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  mav  take  place ;  but  it  cannot  occur  oflen 
ait^ices  of  a  host  of  adepts  in  cunning,  to  if  the  convict  is  in  his  cell  only  during  the 
suppress  looks,  signs,  &c.  Mr.  Lynds,  night,  when  his  time  will  be  principally 
who  built  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  in  the  spent  in  sleep ;  and,  though  the  nights  of 
slats  of  New  York,  and  who  must  be  winter  afibrd  much  more  time  than  is  re- 
considered as  the  inventor  of  the  system  quired  for  this  purpose,  men  can  accus- 
of  discipline  puisucKl  in  the  prisons  of  Au-  tom  themselves  to  very  protracted  alum- 
bum  and  Sing-Sing,  says  that  his  greatest  hers,  especially  if  they  have  never  been 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  keepers  who  accustomed  to  reflection,  which  must  be 
were  not  too  lenient — ^We  would  also  re-  the  case  with  most  convicts.  The  great 
fer  the  reader  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  object  referred  to  in  the  above  passage 
Edward  Livinoston  (the  present  secretary  can  be  obtained,  in  our  opinion,  onlyby 
of  state,  and  the  framer  of  the  code  of  separate  confinement  day  and  night  Tho 
Louisiana)  to  Mr.  Roberts  Vauz,  Oct  Stt,  greatest  step,  we  believe,  which  a  convict 
1888  (and  wfaieh  appeared  at  the  time  in  of  the  common  sort  can  make  towards 
tho  pubUc  prints]^  concurrioff  in  die  opin-  reformation,  is  from  thoughtlessness  to 
ioo  that  communication  can  ne  prevented  thoughtfulness.  Few  of  those  committed 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  only  1:^  the  to  prisons  ars  accustomed  to  think :  it 
use  of  very  great  severity,  if  the  coovicts  is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  became 
watk  logedier  in  the  day  time.    See  also  guilty.    Suiroanded  as  they  are,  m  the 
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Auburn  system,  by  a  variety  of  objects  ergy  of  which  very  few  are  cmpMt.  TV 

duriug  the  day,  they  cannot  feel  the  same  feeling  usually  produced  in  any  man.  by 

hiduceinent  to    reflection  as  under  the  any  punishment,  is  that  of  oflRrnded  pride. 

pressure  of  constant  solitude.    It  is  diffi-  of  irritated  self-kn-e.    The  pfiwmef.  u 

cult,  even  for  a  man  accustomed  from  his  the  moment  of  conviction,  do«s  doc  i^ 

youth  to  reflection,  and  to  a  mode  of  life  fleet  on  the  justice  of  hi*  puDishmeDt.  km 

which  offers  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  places  himself  in  oppoaiticMi  to  the  ivm  f4 

subjecfs,  to  entertain  himself  in  long-con-  mankind,  as  an  injured  man,  or,  if  be  ti? 

tinued  solitude.  He  must  occupy  his  mind  of  a  better  nature,  with   the  embmrrpd 

with  himself.    The  writer  may  be  per-  feeling  of  an  outcast.    In   this  fiate  oi' 

mitted  to  refer  to  his  own  experience,  mind  he  enter*  the  prisoo.     If  unintpr- 

having  been  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  rupled  solitude  awaits  him,  be  will,  if  be 

period  during  a  time  of  political  persecu-  is  capable  of  reformatioD  by  anv  mnis 

tion ;   and,  Uiough  he  was  not  haunted  but  the  devoted  labors  of  penonal  friradi 

with  remorse,  and  had  more  resources,  (in  which  character,  of  coune,  the  gov- 

from  the  habits  of  his  past  life,  than  can  emment    cannot  address   him^  berocnf 

fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inmates  of  thoughtful.    When  he  has  rearbed  this 

prisons,  he  can  testify  to  the  power  with  state,  no  new  punishment  awahs  him :  ao 

which  solitude  forces  a  man  to  make  him-  new  shame ;  no  comipciDg  and  degrviiDg 

self  the  subject  of  his  contemplation — a  company;  no  new  cause  for  cmmdennf 

power  which  can  hardly  be  realized  by  himself  an  outcast,  and  fit  asuoristf  far 

one  who  has  not  felt  it.    How  strongly  the  worsL  His  solitary  coDflnetnent  haatf 

must  it  operate  on  the  common  convict !  over  him,  indeed,  as  a  severe  dispeotuiaa 

Deprii'ed  of  most  of  the  resources  of  e«]u-  but  docs  not  daily  renew  the  irritarioo  of 

eated  men ;  constantly  reminded  of  the  his  pride.    However  miich  he  may  baiv 

cause  which  brought  him  into  this  situa-  been  offended  by  his  sentence,  the  prm 

tion ;  undisturbed  by  any  distracting  oh-  in  itself  inflicts  no  further  degradaboe. 

jects ;  en  %'eloped  in  silence — he  needs  must  The  keeper  appears  as  a  friend  rather  tfasa 

ihinJL    This  power  of  solitude  was  ac-  a  severe  overseer.    Ifhe  is  disposed  tore- 

knowledged  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  an-  form,  his  weakness  is  not  consttntiy  put  to 

tjquity,  who  retired  from  the  walks  of  the  trial  by  offended  shame,  by  the  consii- 

men  to  prepare  themselves  for  grrat  tasks  eration  that  he  is  an  outcast  and  asKJcisieof 

by  undisturbed  contemplation.    The  la-  outcasts.  We  have  asked  many  ptisoaern 

bor  which  the  convict  |)erforms  in  his  in  permanent  solitary  confinement,  wbMb- 

cell,  and  wliich  is  iiurHpoiisMihly  neressa-  erthry  would  prefer  lolir  plaretl  tnc^h^T 

ry,  <1(K>H  not  distiiH)  him,  lierniise  it  noon  Yriih  others;  aiulthc'V  havcainuv^  in\&rj- 

loek'stlMMlistnicting  {)Ower  of  novelty :  and,  hly  answi>nMi  that  they  cc»n?<id«  rrd  it  cc 

tlioiieli  it  \vill  i^niro^p  him  sut)icientiy  to  the  greatest  privilege  to  lie  lefl  alonr.     I: 

{ire vent  him  from  sinkiiif?  into  torpid  Mil-  ought   not   to   lie  Hup|»n«if>d  that  M-'iiTiiiir 

enness  (as  e.x|)erii»nce  shows),  it  doi»8  not  Itcars  so  hanl  upcMi  the  mind  of  tin'  pn*- 

interrupt  liis  cuni«>niplatioi)H.     When   he  oner,  that  he  would  eKrhanir*»   it  f*'T  »r} 

lias  onre  U'lnni  to  n'f1«H*t,  he  inU'it  romo  other  situation  which  wmikl    Knnc  him 

to  the  roneliiHion  that  virtue  is  preferalil*^  into  contact   with   other   human  Umr^ 

to  vice,  ami  can  tranquillize  his  tmuhled  When  the  writer,  afler  an  inipn!ii.nji»r.t 

mind  only  by  n*solving  on  reformation :  of  eight  inontliK,  wasi  otferrd  iImt  c«in  :«■ 

he  must  at  last  seek  comfort  in  the  mercy  ny  of  another  prisoner   in  liij«  crIL  n^th 

of  that    \Wuif:  who  cn>ate<l  him   in   his  fiiu^l  also  on  )»ulitjcai  grounil!««  he  nri'u^ 

grMNlne>K,  and  who  will  nM*eive  him,  not-  the  oM«>r,  though  it  was  re^ivateil  o:  »i- 

withstiuhlin^  his  giiilt,  if  he  is  sincenMU  eral  ditfertMit  tiincsL     If  the  prtM>n«'r  r » 

his  rt'|M'ntance.     This  will  l>c  the  natural  made  any  !«tep   towanls  rpfnrniaLH»r-.  Sr 

coiirs**  of  most  |»rison«*rH  in  unintermpted  always  will  wish  to  remain  alnii**.     ||  m 

solitary  continerneni,  judging  from  the  ul>-  ditVrn*nt  fmin  this  is  the  o|ieraij<>n  **t  '.'■* 

iii*r\-ati(in  which  we  liave  made  on  con-  AulHim  system  !   As  mmih  a«  th**  cttntf-i 

victs  tiiiis  confmed.     All  airn*r  that  orison  leaves  his  cell,  he  seen   and    f»U  irv* 

discipline  ought  to  In>  such  as  to  an'ord  a  that  he  is  degrad(*<l :   he   know«  aik<i  » 

|M»ssitMlity  tor  the  reformation  of  the  pris-  known  hy  his  fi*llow  convicts  ;  th*'  k^^v^r 

oner;  and  this  M>t>ms  to  us  |>o*wible  only  is  (and  neci'warily  nm«t  \t^\  a   w^err.  in- 

in  the  Pennsvlvania  i>eniten(iarv  nvsiem.  exnrahle   overseer.     He  in  trratrti  rX'Ty 

The  cases  must  Im»  ven*  ran*  in  which  a  dav  anew  as  an  outcast  tn>m  i-^ht*  .  it* 

per!«on,  in  the  mi»ment  of  his  ci»nviction,  pri«le  is  constantly  otTendctl  :  or.  if  Ih*  "*» 

feels  thi>  entire  justice  of  it,  antl  n*solv«*s  no  pride,  no  op|mrtunity  ut  aff^mi^i  h^ 

to  l)ccoin«*  hettcr :  it  reipiires  a  moral  en-  llie  feeling  of  self-rcsfiect  to  sf»nng  ufw 
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We  budly  see  how  the  slow  process  of  apartmeDL  They  are,  moreover,  so  ar- 
velbmiation  can  go  on  under  these  cir-  ranged  as  to  be  inspected,  and  protected, 
oumstances.  Yet  the  most  humane  of  all  without  a  mihtary  guard,  usually,  though 
mtems  of  prison  disciplines — that  of  unnecessarily,  employed  in  establishments 
PsDiisylvaniar— has  been  called,  and  by  an  of  this  kind  in  most  other  states.  In 
esoellent  man  too  (Mr.  Roscoel  "  the  these  chambers  no  individual,  however 
most  inhunum  and  unnatural  that  the  humble  or  elevated,  can  be  confined,  so 
•nielty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented,  no  less  long  as  the  public  Liberty  shall  endure, 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  human  but  upon  conviction  of  a  known  and  well- 
nature  than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  defined  ofience,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
leading  principles  of  Christianity."  We  the  country,  and  under  the  sentence^of  a 
have  uready  shown  why  we  believe  that  court,  for  a  specified  time.  The  terms  of 
k  is  Qot  only  not  **  unnatural,**  but  found-  imprisonment,  it  is  believed,  can  be  ap- 
od on  the  deepest  principles  of  human  portioned  to  the  nature  of  every  crime 
natiune;  that,  so  mr  from  bemg  **  inhuman,"  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  will,  no 
U  a  founded  on  the  verv  principle  of  mer-  doubt,  be  measured  in  that  merciful  de- 
cjTi  because  it  affords  the  fiillest  opportu-  gree  which  has  uniformly  characterized 
m^  fi>r  reformation,  and  prevents  all  ex-  Uie  modem  penal  legislation  of  Penngylva- 
pofllire  to  shame  and  contamination.  And  nia.  Where,  then,— -allow  me  to  inquire, — 
m  it  cruel  ?  All  agree,  that  contamination  is  there,  in  this  system,  the  least  resem- 
miMt  be  prevented  at  any  price,  or  refbr-  blance  to  that  dreadful  receptacle  con- 
mation  entirely  given  up.  The  question,  structed  in  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
dien,  can  only  be  a  comparative  one —  Charles  V,  and  which,  at  difi*erent  periods, 
Wbat  is  the  cruelty  of  this  compareil  through  four  centuries  and  a  half,  was 
urith  the  Auburn  system?  Perfect  soli-  an  engine  of  oppression  and  torture  to 
tude,  alleviated  only  by  the  permission  to  thousands  of  innocent  persons?  Or  by 
work,  and  to  read  the  Bible,  may  be  a  what  detortion  can  it  be  compared  to  the 
liafd  situation ;  but  is  it  more  so  than  be-  inquisitorial  courts  and  prisons  that 
iotf  phused  in  the  company  of  many  were  instituted  in  Italy,  Portugal  and 
ftUow-prisoners,  with  whom  all  inter-  Spain,  between  the  years  1251  and 
oourse  isprevented  by  the  threat  of  whip-  1537  ?"  Or  is  it  believed  that  the  influ- 
piDg  ?  This  must  be  torture  indeed,  like  ence  of  solitary  confinement  on  the 
that  of  Tantalus,  with  the  tempting  viands  mind  is  cruel  ?  that  the  human  mind  can- 
constantly  before  him,  and  constandy  re-  not  bear  it,  and  must  be  driven  to  mad- 
oedingfrom  the  approach  of  his  famished  neas  ?  We  believe  this  by  no  means  to 
li|M.  Solitary  confinement,  as  practised  be  the  case.  Mr.  Vauz's  testimonv  on 
in  the  Eastern  prison  of  Pennflrvlvania,  is  this  point  is  importanL  Cases  of  in- 
rachtr  a  deprivation  ef  most  of  the  com-  sanity,  he  says,  in  the  pamphlet  just  quot- 
&tm  of  life,  than  the  infliction  of  positive  ed,  seem  not  to  be  more  frequent  in  jails 
puniriimenL  It  is  severe ;  it  ought  to  be  so ;  than  among  the  same  number  of  persons 
It  ou|^t  to  be  feared.  Is  it  cruel  in  a  ph^s-  in  the  ordinarv  condition  of  life.  The 
ical  respect?  I^et  us  answer  this  question  cells  of  the  old  penitentiary  are  small 
io  the  words  of  Mr.  Vaux,  page  7  of  his  and  badlv  contrived,  and  yet  many  indi- 
Letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  represents  the  viduals  have,  for  acts  of  violence  com- 
oeUs  to  be  **  destined  to  contain  an  epitome  mitted  in  the  prison,  been  confined  in 
and  concentration  of  all  human  misery,  them  for  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  in 
of  which  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the  succession,  generally  in  irons,  and  always 
Inquisition  of  Spain,  were  onjv  proto-  on  a  low  diet;  but  no  case  of  mental  alien- 

Spes  and  humble  models.**  To  which  ntion  has  ever  occurred  there.  When 
r.  Vaux  leplies— **  The  rooms  of  the  the  mind  Ixtcomes  hardened  by  a  career 
new  penitentuinr  at  Philadelphia  are  fire-  of  vice,  ultimately  reach  ins  a  point  of 
proo^  of  comfortable  dimensions,  with  degradation  which  fits  it  for  Uie  p«rpetra- 
coDvenient  courts  to  each,*^  built  on  the  tion  of  those  crimes  that  are  punishable 
sur&ee  of  the  ground,  judiciously  lighted  under  the  penal  statutes,  no  fear  of  excit- 
fipom  the  loof,  well  ventilated  and  warm-  injB^  its  tender  sensibilities  need  be  enter- 
ed, and  ingeniously  provided  with  means  tamed,  by  its  mere  abstraction  from  equal- 
Ibr  afTordrnga  continual  supply  of  ex-  ly  ffuiltv  minds,  so  ae  to  induce  either 
ceDent  water,  to  insure  the  most  perfect  nielancnoly  or  madness.  All  experience 
eleenlineas  of  every  prisoner  and  his  proves  liow  difficult  it  is  to  make  any 
.-.           .  .       -  .      .     .       •.  ofi^t  K«  unpreesion  whatever  upon  the   feelings 

y ardi  inSt&ibyw  feet.  of  cnminal  punishment    As  to  the  influ- 
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<llin»^<lfflt^l^ifiau^ay»tilelie•ld^we^»^    ifeof 
Kit  elm  rvavler  »  docfor  Fnakiin  Baciie% 


liifier  tA  3fn  faox,  eoattoied  ui  No-  8  of    p»e, 


tfi«(  /ofiriMl  of  Lsw  (Pbiladelphia,  Oeto- 

Iwr,    li<30V  wliidi    concludes  widi  tbe  A 

wofvl*— ^  We  mjr  tmcti  that  the  entire  lytfae 

mtUmon  of  crifnaialf  from  all  MMiria-  prefo  the  pith  of 

Ikm  widi  their  feOow  crimioala,  is  aho-  ne,  are 

ip^ther  compatible  with  their  prafilafale  rmlv  Uwr,  and  the  tove  of^ 

empkyjrmeot  at  uaeful  tradea,  and  widi  ITjoo  can  o  ^ 

the  preaenratioo  of  their  health.**    Audio  tiaaa;ifjoa 

hit  letter  to  biahop- While  and  otfaen,  lofe  of  labor, 

Mr.  Vaux  adducea  liieta  to  eonfinn  thia  him ;  and  if  yo« 

fUUement    Not  one  caae  of  the  ^■atii  cimving 

cholera  appeared  in  the  Eaaliin  priaoo  rear  a,  haf«  kid  the 

of  Penniylirania,  whiktthe  diagaat  awepc  ftr  a  dioroogh  idutmauun,    N< 

away  numbera  in  the  city  af  Phjedf  Iphia  appean  to  the  |  ~ 

and  iu  envirooa ;  and  the  pnaon  Mida  fincmcot  aa  the 

eloae  by  the  ei^.*    The  report  aacmiooed  ado,  he    he^i  ftr 

■lx)V6  will  be,  we  oadeaaod,  entirely  imt  cooU  he  hard 

iiUsfaetorj  on  the  pone  of  the  health  of  the  eomibrt  of  labor 


the  priaooenL  Theezpenaeofthe  Peon-  TheyaD  wifl  teUjoo 
■ylvania  syatem  haa  anraya  been  conaid-  the  aeeood  point,  ¥ 
trad  a  great  objection  to  it  It  ia  true  Ineana  can  be  Iband  of  cnruig  o 
that  the  Eaatem  priaoo  haa  coat  moch ;  Tidaaed  love  of  exciieuieiit  (auch  aa  ii 
but  another  priaoo  coold  be  baih  moch  Ibond  in  robben,  piraaen,  buighui^  &c.) 
more  cheaply ;  and,  probably,  experience  than  anintermpied  eonfinement  in  ao&- 
uHll  ihow  the  poanbifity  of  further  re-  tnde  ibr  years  ?  It  ia  o  aeveie  'iRai^iw 
duetiona,  though  thia  ayatem  may  always  indeed ;  but  it  ia  eflectual,  and  not  meat 
be  mora  ezpensiTe  than  the  other.  Yet  the  aerere  than  ia  neeeaaarr.  Another  ob- 
■dvaotagea  are  ao  great ;  the  final  mnag  jection  to  perpetnal  aofitnde  ia,  that  the 
of  tbe  goremment,  by  preventtng  all  the  cooTicts  caoooc  worship  together;  bat  ia 
prisoners  horn  tearing  the  prison  worse  the  Elastem  priaoo  of  Pennaylraiua,  they 
than  they  were  at  tbe  time  of  entering  it,  have  preachmg  addreaaed  to  theoL  A 
and  by  dismissing  many  who  will  return  to  curtain  is  drawn  along  the  corridor,  tbe 
duty  and  usefulness,  is  so  decided ;  and  sound-bole  of  each  cell  is  opened  (see 
the  necessity  of  the  system,  if  any  of  the  the  description  of  the  building  in  the  ar- 
desirable  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  so  tide  Prison  Discipline),  and  tbe  prearber 
imperious, — that  we  believe  the  greater  ex-  stands  at  one  end  of  tbe  corridor,  from 
pense  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  ob-  which  he  may  be  heard  by  all  the  prisoo- 
jection  wherever  means  exist  to  meet  it  era  in  that  corridor,'  though  no  conria 
We  shall  quote  Mr.  Vaux  also  respecting  can  see  into  the  oppoate  cell,  being  pre- 
this  point  It  is  certain  that  the  prisoners  vented  by  the  curtain. — In  our  opinioa. 
do  not  leave  the  Pennsylvania  penitentia-  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  system  is 
ry  worse  than  they  entered  it,  are  not  irri-  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  enlightened  ho- 
Cated  and  embittered  against  mankind,  manity,  which  reflects  the  greatest  hoo- 
and|if  they  have  truly  resolved  to  become  or  on  the  disciples  of  Penn,  and  b« 
better,  are  not  exposed  to  be  driven  by  solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problenn 
associates  in  the  pnson  to  the  commission  presented  to  the  lover  of  mankind.  If 
of  new  crimes,  which  has  hitherto  been  widely  adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  it 
io  common  an  occurrence,  as  every  one  bids  fair  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be 
knows  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  his-  attained  in  the  way  of  prison  disci- 
tory  of  convicts.  Men  confined  in  com-  pline.  We  would  direct  our  reader's  at- 
mon  prisons,  or  even  in  those  conducted  tentinn  to  an  interesting  letter  on  the  sub- 
on  the  Auburn  system,  find  it  extremely  ject  of  solitary  confinement,  written  by  a 
difficult,  after  their  release,  to  disentangle  convict,  and  appended  to  Mr.  Vaux*s  fct- 
themselves  from  the  net  of  vice,  though  ter,  quoted  above,  and  will  conclude  our 
they  may  earnestly  wish  to  do  so.  But  remarks  with  a  summary  taken  from  Mr. 
the  Pennsylvania  svstem  does  not  even  Vanx's  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe : — **  By  aepa- 
allow  the  convict  to  know  the  names  of  his  rate  confinement,  it  is  intended  to  puniak 
ners.  The  wish  to  return  to  a  those  who  will  not  control  their  wicked 
p.  5B7,  po.1,  r«ipeetiniK  the  report  of  P««sions  and  propensities,  and,  moreover, 
iOBtand  ToqueyllletotbaFrencbgoy.  to   effect   this   pumshment    Without  ter- 
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minadng  the  life  of  the  culprit  in  the  gether  fails  to  accomplish.  Besides  this 
midst  of  his  wickedness,  or  making  a  abatement  of  expense  in  maintaining 
mockery  of  justice  by  fbrming  such  into  prisoners,  very  few  keepers  will  be  re- 
communities  of  hardened  and  corrupting  quired  on  the  new  system  ;  and  the  fe- 
transgressors,  who  enjoy  each  other's  so-  males  should  be  intrusted  wholly  to  the 
dety,  and  contemn  the  very  power  which  custody  of  suitable  individuals  of  their 
thus  vaSnlv  seeks  their  restoration,  and  own  sex,  whose  services  can,  of  course, 
idly  calcuktes  to  afford  security  to  the  be  secui^  for  less  compensation  than 
■tate,  from  their  outrages  in  future.  In  those  of  men.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as 
Beparato  confinement,  every  prisoner  is  may  be  employed,  will  necessarily  labor 
pkced  beyond  the  possibUity  of  being  alone ;  and,  the  kinds  of  business  in  which 
made  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment  they  vrill  be  engaged  not  being  as  rough 
Ib  separate  confinement,  the  prisoners  and  exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the 
win  not  know  who  are  undergoing  pun-  expendiuire  for  clothing  must  be  much 
Mhment  at  the  same  time  with  them-  diminished.  On  the  score  of  cost,  there- 
fldves,  and  thus  vrill  be  afforded  one  of  fore,— if  that  indeed  be  an  object  in  a  work 
llie  greatest  protections  to  such  as  may  of  this  ma^itude, — the  solitary  plan  rec- 
happily  be  enabled  to  form  resolu-  onmicnds  itself  to  the  regard  orthe  pub- 
tioDS  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis-  lie  economist.  But  the  problem  or  ex- 
churged.  In  separate  confinement,  it  is  pense,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  truly 
cspeciaUy  intended  to  furnish  the  crimi-  solved  by  showmg  the  cheapest  method 
nai  with  every  opportunity  which  Chris-  of  keeping  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is 
tian  duty  enjoins,  for  promoting  his  res-  most  Ukely  to  reform  them,  to  deter  oth- 
toration  to  the  path  ef  virtue ;  because  era,  by  the  imposing  character  of  the 
•eclusion  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  in-  punishment,  from  preying  upon  the  honest 

Sdient  in  moral  treatment,  and,  with  re-  and  unoffending  members  of  society,  af- 

008  instruction  and  advice  superadd-  terwards  involving  heavy  judicial  costs 

iscakulated  to  achieve  more  tnan  has  to  establish  their  guilt,  and  becoming,  at 

ever  yet  been  done  for  the   miserable  last,  a  charge  to  the  country  as  convicted 

tenants  of  our  penitentiaries.    In  separate  felons." 

confinement,  a   roecific  graduation   of  PiaiER,  Casimir,  died  at  Paris,  May  16^ 

puBisbment  can  be  obtained,  as  surely,  1832. 

wad  with  as  much  facility,  as  by  any  other  Pets.    (See  I\mfkircktn,) 

system*     Some  prisoners  may  labor —  Phanariots.    {See  Fttnariots,) 

some  may  be  kept  without  labor — some  Phan stours,  or  Tnues ;  a  remarltable 

msy  liave  the  privile^  of  books — others  race  of  professioqal  murderers  in  some 

may  be  deprived  of  it — some  may  expe-  parts  of  Hindoostan.    Having  been  com- 

rience  total  seclusion— others  may  enjov  pelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  abandon 

sncb  intercourse  as  shall  comport  with  their  sanguinary  trade  in  the  original  ter- 

sn  entire  separation  of  prtsonera     In  ritories  et  the  British  government,  they 

separate  confinement,  the  same  variety  of  have,  of  late  years,  pursued  their  opera- 

disc^line,  for  offences  committed  afler  tions  principally  in   the  newly-acquired 

QOOTietB  are  introduced  into  prison,  which  provinces  of  mrth-westem  and  Central 

any  other  mode  affords,  can  be  obtained  India,  where,  fit>m  the  scantier  popula- 

(tboujrii  irregularities  must  necessarily  be  tion,  and  comparatively  backward  state 

less  nequent),  by  denying  the  refractory  of  the  country,  they  run  less  hazard  of 

individual  the  benefit  of  his  yard,  by  tak-  interruption.    A  thug  is  a  Hindoo  of  a 

ing  fiom  him  his  books  or  labor,  and  low  caste,  or  a  Mussulman,  who,  at  the 

Isstiv,  in  extreme  eases,  by  diminishing  conclusion  of  his  agricultural  labors,  about 

kis  oiet  to  the  k>west  rate.    By  the  last  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  in 

means^the  most  fierce,  hardened  anddcs-  March  and  April,  quits  his  village,  and 

perate  offender  can  be  subdued.    From  goes  forth  to  make  a  little  money  by 

separate  confinement  other  advantages  of  strangling — an  art  in  which  he  sometimes 

an  economical  nature  will  result :  among  becomes  a  great  proficient,  always,  if 

these  may  be  mentioned  a  great  reduction  dexterous,  performmg  it  with  a  pocket- 

of  the  termsof  imprisonment ;  for,  instead  handkerchief,  in  preference  to  a  noose,  to 

of  ftom  three  to  twenty  yean,  and  some-  avoid   suspicion.      The   hot  season   is 

dmes  longer,  aa  many  manihSf  excepting  chosen  for  this  excursion,  because  then 

§ar  verv  atrocious  Crimea,  will  answer  aU  people  travel  b]^  night,  and  thus  afford 

the  ends  of  retributive  justice,  and  peni-  better  opportunities  for  attack.     When 

tsotid  experience,  which,  on  the  actual  the  rainy  season  begins,  in  July  or  Au- 

pIsDy  the  greatest  detention  in  prison  alto-  gust,  the  thug  returns,  with  his  share  of 
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the  booty  which  the  sang  hare  accumu-  the  Greeks  and  AmazooflL  There  is  mn 

lated,  to  his  usual  residence,  and  takes  to  ability  dlq>layed  in  the  executkm  of  wr 

plouffhing  the  field,  like  a  peaceable  hus-  marbles,  altnough  some  bfiktess  mod 

MUMUnan.    In  this  altemauon  of  agricul-  disproportioii  are  obsenrafale  in  tlie  fif • 

tural  and  homicidal  pursuits,  the  thug  urea.    The  conception  of  the  whole,  aw 

Kyes  on,  often  undetected,  till  age  obliffes  the  composition  or  the  yariousntMip8,art; 

him  to  renudn  at  home,  and  send  out  his  howeyer,  remarkably  fine,  ana  comDsn- 

son  in  his  stead.    <*  I  am  a  thug  of  the  sate,  in  a  great  measure,  fer  the  detecii 

royal  records  (meaning  one  of  sufficient  above   mentioned.      The    circumaluiee 

notoriety  to  have  been  recorded  as  such),  which  renders  these  marbles  panicukriy 

and  my  fbrefkthers  before  me.  for  seven  interesting  is  the  knowledge  of  the  time 

generations,  have  followed  this  profes-  at  which  they  were  ezecutM ;  for 

sion,**  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these  nias  (w^xadL,  c.  14)  sajra  that  the 

wretches,  who  attach  some  pride  to  the  of  Apollo  Epicurius  was  buih  br  I 

number  of  generations  through  which  the  architect  who  superintended  the 

they  can  trace  the  adherence  of  their  struction  of  the  Paitbenon  at  Athens; 

fiunily  to  this  pursuit    In  the  wild  and  though  the  Phigalian  marfolQa  want  the 

unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  their  asso-  purity  of  design  and  execution  which  £§• 

ciations  assume  a  more  distinct  and  sepa-  tinguish  the  Athenian  works,  the  high 

rate  character;   and  in  such  places  the  qualities  they  do  posaw  giy«  them  aa 

leaders  are  to  be  found,  around  whom,  elevated  place  among  the  remaina  of  ai- 

at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  mere  cient  art 

operative  thues  assemble.    The  abodes  PHareiAif  Cap.    (See  MUrt.) 

or  the  latter,  however,  are  often  mingled  Pi  a.    (See  Magmt,) 

with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  most  Phib-Snake.    (See  Sefpent) 

civilized  stations  and  villages,  where  their  Pithecus.    (See  «4pe.) 

conduct  is  usually  ouiet  and  inoffensive.  Pitbtusjb.    (See  BoMorct.) 

On  assembling  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plxa,  Plkadikos.    (Seo  Iwiic) 

season,  the  line  of  road  which  they  are  to  PLiifLiMii oic.    (See  SmowdatL) 

pursue  is  settled,  and  then  they  separate  PLUvioMETxa.    (See  Rain  fTsi^L 

mto  small  parties,  under  aU  sorts  of  dis-  Pouecat.    (See  iSSbifdL^ 

guises,  sometimes  travelling  as  sepoys  re-  Pousiaro.    (See  PMtammg,) 

turning  home  on  a  fhrldUgh ;  sometimes  Poirr  du  Gau>.    (See  GordL) 

appeanng,  one  as  a  merchuit  and  anoth-  PaAiaii  Doe.    (See  Aimnal.^ 

er  as  his  attendant ;  sometimes  personify-  PaESUMPTiva  Heirs.    (See  ,'yyanat| 

ing  pilgrims.   In  tlicse  characters  they  in-  Primer  Seisitt.    (See  TVnujTj.; 

sinuate  tlicmselvcs  into  acquaintance  \%ith  PTARMiGA!f ;  a  species  of  grouse.   iSes 

travellers,  and,  if  they  find  them  to  be  Grouse,) 

rich,  take  an  opportunity  of  despatching  Ptisan.    (See  TXtan,) 

them,  either  by  means  of'^Honie  9tu|>efyinff  Ptcwite.    (See  'thpaz,) 

drug,  which  they  use  in  the  tobacco  of  PTRE.fEiTE,     (See  GamtL) 

their  hookahs,  and  the  dagger,  or  else  by  Ptrope.    (See  Garnet.) 

throttling  tliern  with  a  pockct-handker-  Ptrotartaric  Acid.     (See  TViim 

chief!  when  they  have  persuaded  tliem  to  Acid,) 

halt,  at  some  convenient  8i>ot,  under  pre-  Pttho.n.    This  enormous  genus  of  ««r- 

tence  of  being  fatigued,  or  T^nshing  to  take  pents,  which   is  veiy  oflen   coofbumM 

rest.    The  >>odies  of  the  victims  are  then  witli  the  l>oas  of  the  new  contioeot  0 

buried,  or  thrown  into  a  well  or  neigh-  found  only  in  some  of  the  hot  regiow  o(' 

boring  cavern.     In  this  iiiamier,  a  single  the  (^astern  continent     The  nythoos  ha«« 

gang,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thugs,  has  the  ventral  plates  narrow,  like  th^  h«L 

be<>n  pruvinl,  on  trial,  to  have,  in  an  ex-  but  differ  from  the  latter  in  having  dout>kr 

cursion  of  six  weckis  despatched  thirty  plates  under  the  tail.     Their  head  hv 

victims.  plates  on  the  end  of  the  muulr;  ukX 

PuiuALiAa  Marbles;  ascries  of  sculp-  tliere  are  fossets  to  their  lipa.     Some  tf^ 

turcs,  in  alto  rf/irro,  in  the  British  muse-  cies  of  this  genus  a|»prunrh,  aoJ  evca 

urn,  so  called  l>ecause  they  were  discov-  e<]ual,  the  boas  in  size ;  and  the 

ered  in  the  year  IS\%  near  Pauliz7a,sup-  ap|)ear  to  have  had  some  acqu 

posetl  to  Iw  the  ancient  town  of  Phigalia,  with  several  of  them.     ArisCoUe 

in  Arcadia.    They  are  from  the  temple  of  African  serpents  as  kmg  m  w 

of  A|)ollo   EpiruriuH  ;  and   the  subjects  which  a  galley  with   thff«*e  otti« 

represented  are  the  iMittle  of  tlie  Centaurs    l>e  overturned.      Pliny   talks  of 

Lajiithap,  and  die  contest  between  serpents    capable    of  swallowing   deer. 
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nentioiw  dragons  of  eighty  to  ooe 
d  cubits  in  length;  and,  finally, 
iua  mentions  that  there  was  ez- 
at  Bi>me,  under  Augustus  Cesar, 
Dt  of  fifty  cubits  in  length.    With 
mous  length  twisted  round  a  tree, 
lion  awaits  in  ambuscade  the  arri- 
ts  fitted  victim,  which  it  immedi- 
lYelopes  in  its  tortuous  folds,  and 
IS  in  its  murderous  embrace.    It 
9aks  its  bones  by  squeezing  it,  ex- 
i  on  the  eaith,  covers  it  with  a 
!  saliva,  and  begins  to  swallow  it 
St    In  this  sort  of  deglutition,  the 
m  of  the  serpent  dilate  excessively, 
it  seems  to  swallow  a  body  Imer 
iel£    In  the  mean  time,  digestion 
10  take  place  in  the  oeso^iagus. 
pent  then  becomes  lethargic,  and 
sasily  killed,  as  he  neither  offers 
ce  nor  attempts  to  fly.     Among 
cies  of  this  genus,  the  one  most 
of  remark  is  the  tdcw  $awa  (P. 
(wtut,  DaudA  Java  snake  (coL,  Ja- 
of  8haw).  This  serpent,  which  is 
$  as  any  boa,  reaching  to  more 
irty  feet  in  length,  inhabits  the 
>f  Java.     The   meaning  of  its 
e  name  is  serpent  of  the  nct-fiddsy 
it  lives  in  ttiem  habitually.    Its 
ot  venomous.    It  usually  lives  on 
I  birds,  but  sometimes  devours 
inimals,  which  it   finds   in   the 
ns.    Of  the  P.  6ora,  Russel  was 
who  gave  us  any  account    It  is 
!  of  fiengal,  and  not  venomous, 
itanding  tne  assertion  of  the  na- 
tio  affirm  that  persons  bitten  by  it 
cutaneous  eruption  over  the  entire 
the  course  of^ten  or  twelve  days. 


Q. 

TATioif.    (See  GM,) 
▲MAmcA.    (See  Ckaamarca.) 
IT  BsKKiBs.    (See  CwrranU,) 


R. 

78  Victor.    (See  Vector,) 
DAH.    (See  JRamasum,) 
9UIICIANS.    (See  BoMbniciainM.) 
R.    (See  Dweoimt) 
iii»  pAELiAMuiTAar.    (See  Par^ 
fjfBrformt  in  this  Appendix^ 
ISTAOT,  diike  o^  died  in  1832. 
\»   (Soe  AnMnc) 
jiBMU   (Seelme.) 
un.  43 


RsHOKA.    (See  Eehemig,) 
R^aiusAT  died  in  Mav,  1832. 
RuiT.    (See  PoiiHeei  Eeononttf,) 
Rksins.    (See  Vegetable  Chemutry,) 
Resuscitation.    (See  Drowfdng.) 
Rhomb  Spar.    (See  Dohmite.) 
Ricci.    (See  Ruxio.) 
Right  Side,  and  Left  Side,  in  the 

French  chambm*  of  deputies.    (See  C<4i 

Droit,  and  CoU  Qayehe,) 
Rituax.    (See  LUwrgy,) 
RoASTiNe  Jack.    (See  JadL) 
Roving  Cotton.    (See  Cotton  Jlfonu- 

faeivre.) 

RuoTA  RoMANA.  (See  Rota.) 
RusTscHUK.  (See  Rutesuek,) 
Rtder,  Dudley.    (See  Harrowlnf,) 


Sabrina.    (See  Severn,) 

Saccholactic  Acid.  (See  Mueie 
Acid.) 

Sachtlebvbn.    (See  ZeflUeven,) 

Saint  Clair,  Strait  or.  (See  De- 
tnilUBi9er^ 

Saint  Lucia  Bark.  (See  Carikhu 
Bark.) 

Saint  Ubbs.    (See  SefuvaL) 

Salop.    (See  iStervL) 

Sanscrit.    (See  SanicriL) 

Sanction.    iSee  .ijEMeiil.) 

Sardine.    (See  Sarat ) 

Sardoin.    (See  Sard,) 

Sardonic  Laugh  ;  a  convulsive  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips 
on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  fi>r^ 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species 
of  grinning  distortion,  and  forms  a  spe- 
cies of  malignant  sneer.  It  sometimes 
arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other  poi- 
sons, or  succeeds  to  an  apoi^ectic  stroke. 

Sati.    (See  Suttu.) 

Saws.  [The  fdlowing  article  is  firoro 
the  treatise  on  manufactures  in  metal 
in  Landner's  Ccibmet  CSfdopedia,'\  The 
saw  is,  undoubtedly,  next  to  the  axe, 
the  instrument  most  efi[bctual  in  the 
hands  of  man  when  the  trees  of  the 
forest  are  to  be  appropriated  to  his  con- 
venience. The  earliest  and  most  obvious 
method  of  preparing  timber  for  use  would 
be  to  split  the  trunks  with  wedges,  and 
afterwi^  to  smooth  and  fiuhion  the 
planks  by  means  of- the  hatchet  This 
wasteful  and  slovenly  process  had  allow- 
edly one  recommendation  of  no  small 
importance  in  ages  when  the  strength  and 
management  of  timber  were  kis  perfectly 
undentood  than  they  are  at  preasot    In 
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miDg,  the  separation  of  the  boards  or  many  apeeiea  of  exeeBeot  tinber  wkii 

spare  necessanly  followed  the  directioo  of  which  the  island  abounded,  and  which 

the  grain ;  and  hence  the  stren^  of  the  were  afterwards  tianspoited  to  Pottaoy. 

material  was  secured  at  its  maximum  ra-  About  the  year  1437^  tbe  eiiy  of  Bkeaso 

tio,  the  disruption  of  fibre  bein^  much  had  a  saw-mill  which  prodoeed  the  ytath 

less  easily  eflfected  in  spUt  than  m  sawn  rent  of  three  merles ;  and,  id  1480^  flit 

timber.    It  is  equally  certain  that  wood  magistrateaof  Erflift  puiehased  a  fonat, 

cut  in  this  primitive  manner  must  often  in  which  they  caused  a  aaw-aull  id  ht 

be  crooked  and  irregular.  This,  boweyeri  erected ;  and  ther  reeled  MMker  waH  ai 

in  many  respects,  may  be  no  disadvantage,  the  neighborhood  beaideaL    In  Norway, 

but,  for  some  purposes,  a  deoderatum,  as  which  n  covered  with  <bim%  the  fini 

in  shij>-building ;  berides,  the  straighten-  saw-mill  vraa  erected  aboot  the  year  ISQl 

ing  or  it  would  not  always  be  impractica-  This  mode  of  manufcc 

ble.    It  is  to  the  invention  of  the  saw,  called  the* ''new  artf* 

however,  that  we  owe  the  ease,  economy  exportation  of  deals  waa  by 

and  regularity,  with  which  the  largest  much  incraaaed,  thia  dretu 

trees  are  separated  into  uaeliil  portions  by  occaaioa  to  the  deal  tidio  iminaad^  kf 

modem  industry.    Tliat  the  sawa  of  the  Christian  III,  in  the  year  1545k     fai  15S5c 

Grecian  carpentere  were  pretty  similar  in  the  biahopof  Ely,  anilia— iIib'  tnmMmj, 

form  to  those  at  present  in  use,  is  satisfiic-  queen  of  England,  to  the  eoort 

torily  inferred  from  a  painting  found  at  having  aeen  a  saw-mill  in  the 

Herculaneum,  in  which  two  genii  are  rep-  hood  of  Lyooa,  the  mim  of  bia 

resented  at  the  end  of  a  beach,  oonsisting  thought  it  worthy  of  e 

of  a  long  table,  each  end  of  which  reats  acrifidoa,  from  which  it 

upon  two  four-footed  stools.    The  instni-  moCMHi  of  the  Made  wm 

ment  in  this  representation  resemblea  our  for,  save  the  aeeount,  tbe'wiieal 

finame  saw :  it  consists  of  a  aquare  frame,  turned  with  the  foroe  of  the 


having  in  the  middle  a  Made  or  web,  the  ed  tm  tmi  down  the  aaw. 

teeth  of  which  stand  perpendicular  to  the  Great  introdnoed  the  aaw 

plane  of  the  frame.    The  anna,  too,  m  For  thia  purpoaa  poliey 

which  the  blade  is  fosteaed,  have  the  The  csari  during  nia  ni 

aame  form  as  that  which  is  at  praeent  land,  and  while  employad 

(^ven  to  them.  The  piece  of  wood  which  in  one  of  the  doek-yara%  had,  aa 

n  to  be  sawn  extends  beyond  the  end  of  ability,  both  aem  the  adiawiagie  oT  iht 

the  bench  ;  and  one  of  the  workmen  ap-  saw,  and  used  it  with  his  own  baedt.  Oi 

peara  standing  and  the  other  sitting  on  his  return  to  Sl  Peteraburg,  the  capMk 

the  ground.    This  is  probably  the  most  of  his  dominionSf  among  other  things  ch« 

ancient  authentic  voucher  extant,  for  the  attracted  his  attention  aa  rrauiring  ivAvhl 

early  existence  of  an  instrument  reaem-  was  the  practice  of  riving  tmbcr.    Pewr 

bling  our  common  saw.     Montfaucon  has  saw  the  necessity  of  introducinf  a  smw 

given  figures  of  two  ancient  saws,  though  ratioDal  mode.     Instead,  however,  of  ^ 

too  imperfectly  delineated  to  allow  their  terdicting  the  old  method,  be  impowdi 

peculiar  formation   to  be  distinguished,  duty  upon  all  the  spUt  timber  that  w» 

ralladius  describes  saws  fastened  to  a  floated  down  the  Neva,  while  sawn  drab 

handle  ;  and   Cicero,  in   his  oration   for  were  exem|>ted  from  the  impoaL     Bf  I'ls 

Ciiientius,  incidentally  mentions  one  with  course,  the  nide  practice  of  rivma  wr» 

re  cmm*' 


which  an  insenious  thief  sawed  out  the  soon  superseded   by  the 

bottom  of  a  c nest.    Since  the  fourth  cen-  operation  of  the  saw   wroufrht  by  ae- 

tury,  if  not  earlier,  the  working  of  large  chinery.     In  the  sixteenth  eentary,  nubk 

saws,  with   a    rcriprocatinir  motion,  by  became  general,  in  which,  by  vroriiBC 

means  of  water  power,  has  been  more  or  se\  eraJ   hsws  parallel  to  each    other.  • 

less  common  in  various  parts  of  Kurope,  PJank  was  at  once  ctit  into  arveral  dnk 

especially  in  Germany,  Norway,  and,  at  The  Dutch  have  claimed  the  inwocyr 

a  later  period,  in  England.     A  succinct  of  this  improvement ;  and  a  graat  munhr' 

account  of  these  eariy  saw-miUa  will  not  of  saw-mills  of  this  kind  nnght  fetitfi 

be  out  of  place  here.   According  to  Beck-  he  seen  at  Saardam,  in    linManil     TW 

mann,  there  were  saw-mills  at  Augsburg  first  mill,  however,  of  thia  dtaijipuue.  a 

as  early  as   1323.     When  settlers  were  believed  to  have  been  erecttd  is  swedra. 

first  sent  out  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  the  year  1653 ;  and  one  of  tht  wee- 

which  was  discovered  in  14120,  not  only  ders  of  that  kincdom  wea  a  miH  havM 

were  the  varimis  kinds  of  European  fruits  the  water-wheel  twelve  foet  beoed,  m 

led  thither,  but  saw-mills  were  erect-  giving  motion  to  sevency-two  aawm.    TV 

i)e  purpoaa  ofcutting  into  deals  the  oomnaon  hand-aaw. 
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UDh-eraally  in  use  amooff  carpentere,  has,  Scolpins^  or  Sculpina   (See  Lasler.) 

DO  doubt,  been  known  tfom  a  remote  an-  Scott,  sir  Walter,  died  at  Abbotsford, 

tiquity ;  in  all  probabiliw,  indeed,  it  pre-  Sept  31, 183S2,  and  was  interred  in  Dry- 

aents  the  earliest  form  of  the  instnmient  buivh  abbey. 

Id  that  curious  spec'unen  of  typography,  Scoukoing.    (See  FUgtUaiion,) 

the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  made  ScasECH  Owl.    (See  OwL] 

lu  appearance  soon  after  the  invention  of  ScasvEit,  James,  a  bricadier-general 

printing,  tliere  occurs,  omidst  hundreds  in  Georgia  during  the  revolutionary  war, 

of  otlier  woo<l  cuts,  a  rude  picture  of  the  commanded  the  militia  when  that  state 

building  of  the  ark,  in  which  two  or  was  invaded  from  East  Florida,  in  Novem- 

three  saws  are  introduced,  differing  but  her,  177a  While  a  party  of  the  enemy  wss 

Iktie  from  those  at  present  in  use  with  marching  from  Sunbury  towards  Savan- 

our  joiners.     The  axes,  on  the   other  nab,  he  had  repeated  skirmishes   with 

band,  delineated  in  tlie  print,  differ  mate-  them  at  the  heaid  of  a  hundred  militia. 

rially  from  those  with  which  every  one  In    an    engagement    at    Midway,    the 

muBt  be  more  or  less  acquainted.    That  place  of  bis  residence,  he  was  wounded 

tbe  artist  might  intend  them  for  antcdilu-  fay  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 

Tian  axes  may  well  enough  be  imagined  ^venl  of  the'  British  immediatelv  came 

fay  dio  reader,  when  told  that,  in  a  ore-  up,anddi8charged  their  pieces  at  htm.  He 

ceding  picture  of  tlic  expulsion  of  Adam  dmd,  soon  aftex^irarda,  of  his  wounds.  Few 

and  Eve  from  paradise,  tlie  gates  of  the  officers  were  more  zealous  in  the  service 

garden  of  Eden  are  fumislicd  with  im-  of  their  countir,  and  few  men  were  more 

mense  scroll  hinges,  like  those  sometimes  esteemed  and  beloved  for  their  virtues  in 

seen  on  old  church  doors.     Saws  are  private  life, 

manufactured  eitlier  of  iron,  which  is  Sea  Eoos.    (See  £ehinu$.) 

hammer-hardened,  or   planished  on  an  Sea  Ki!«es.    (See  Fikingr.) 

•Dvi],  to  give  the  requisite  degree  of  stiff-  Sea  Weed.    (See  F\tci) 

naaa  and  elasticity ;  or  they  are  made  of  Semseh.    (See  Stiomum.  Orientalc) 

■bear  steel;  or,  lastly,  of  cast  steel.    The  Seejeahts  at  Law.    (See  BarriiUn, 

last  named,  of  course,  are  the  best,  the  and  hmt  ^  Coiirl) 

moat  expenaive,  as  well  as  the  most  dura-  Sesac.    (See  Shisha/t.) 

ble,  aniolea — the  only  instruments,  indeed,  SETi:tFS ;  the  modem  name  of  Athena, 

in  which  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  (See  MxtnM^ 

good  tool  of  this  kind  are  found -to  be  Sevall,  Stephen,  first  Hancock  pro- 

oombined.  feasor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  college,  was 

Sat,  Jean  Baptiste,  professor  of  noliti-  bom  at  York,  Maine,  in  April,  17$4,  and 

cal  economy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  graduated  at  the  institution  just  named, 

died  in  November,  1832.  in  1761.     In  1763,  be  was  appointed 

Scarlet  Snake.    fSee  Strptrd^  Hebrew  instnicter  in   the  college,  and 

dcBufDEEHANTiEs.  (See  BucUeTf  John.)  June  17,  176S,  Hebrew  professor.    He 

8c BUTLER,  Peter,  mayor  of  the  city  or  continued  in  the  office  ror  more  than 

Albany,  wss  much  distinguished  for  his  twenty  years.  He  died  in  July,  1804.  Ho 

natriocism,  and  for  his  influence  over  the  published   a    Hebrew  Grammar    (8vo.. 

Indians.    In  1691,  with  a  party  of  900  1763);  the  Scripture  Account  of  the  Sche- 

Mohawks  and  about  the  same  number  of  rhinah  ( 1794) ;  the  Scripture  History,  relat- 

£ngljsh,  he  made  a  bold  attack  upon  tlie  iiig  to  the  Overthrow  of  So<]om  and  Go  - 

French  settlements  at  the  nortli  end  of  morrha,  and  to  the  Origin  of  the  Salt  Sea, 

lake  Cbaroplaiu,  and  slew  three  hundred  or  Lake  of  Sodom  (1796);  translation  of 

of  the  enemy.    Such  was  his  authority  the  first  book  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts 

with  the  Five  Nations,  that  wliatever  he  into  Latin ;  Cornmia  Sacra,  outf  LUine 

recommended  had  tlio  force  of  law     In  (Mraeequeeondidit  America  (\7&^),  He  also 

1710^  be  went  to  England  at  his  own  ex-  wrote  a  Clialdee  and  English  Dictionar}', 

pcnae,  taking  vntli  him  five  Indian  chie&,  which  is  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of 

ibr  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  govern-  Harvard  college. 

tnent  to  vigorous  measures  against  the  Setbert,  doctor  Adam,  was  bom  in 
French  in  Canada.  The  chiefcommand  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1773,  and  received 
ID  New  York  devolved  u[K>n  him  as  tlie  his  academical  and  medk^d  education  in 
eUeat  member  of  tbe  council,  in  1719;  the  universitv  of  Peniunrlvania.  In  1793, 
but  in  the  following  year  governor  Burnet  he  went  to  Europe,  and  pursued  his  pro- 
arrived.  He  often  warned  the  New  Eiig-  fessional  studies  m  Paris,  London,  E^lin- 
land  cokmies  of  e^)editious  meditatra  burgh  and  Gottingen.  He  became  an 
■gainat  them  by  the  French  and  Indians,  intimate  friend  of  professor  Blumenbach. 
Sciatica.    (See  Rheumatitm.]  The  sciences  of  chenustiy  and  miserak>- 
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gy  were  favorite  puisuits  with  him.    His  one.    He  continued  his  studiei  at  Loo- 
collection  which  he  brought  fix>m  Europe  don,  paying  particular  attentkm  to  corn- 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  well-aasorted  cab-  parative  anatomy,  under  the  guidance  of 
inet  imported  into   the  U.  States.    He  the  famous  John  Hunter  (in  whose  ftmi- 
contributed  papers  to  Cox's  Medical  Mu-  ly  he  resided),  and  also  to  midwileiT.    He 
seum,  relating  to  the  chemical  compoei-  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  extraction  his  medical  degree.     In  1762,  he  returned 
of  the  metal  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  to  his  native  counti^.     In  the  autumn  of 
&C.,  and  discovered  the  best  mode   of  the  same  year,  his  mnst  cdurse  of  anatooiv 
refining  camphor.    In  1818,  he  publish-  began.    He  gave  three  courses  uncoil- 
ed, under  the  patronage  of  congress,  his  nected  with   any  institution,    when,  in 
larse  work,  entitled  Statistical  Annals,  1765,  a  medical  school   was  fstaWirfiwi 
embracing    Views    of  the    Population,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  of  Phi- 
Commerce,  Navigation,  &c^  of  the  United  ladelphia,  and  he  was  chosen  ptofewof 
States  of  Amenca,  founded  on  Ofilcial  of  anatomy  and  surgery.     His  analoinicaJ 
Documents,  commencing  March  4, 1789,  lectures  were  regiuany   delivered  until 
and  ending  April  20,  1818.     In  May,  the  winter  of  1775,  when  they  were  ma- 
1819,  he  went  to  Europe,  travelled    in  pended  by  the  revolution.     In  177)6^  hr 
France,    Italy,    Switzerland,   Germany,  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
Holland  and  Ireland,  and  returned  to  the  army,  and,  in  1781,  resigned  the  post  of 
U.  States,  August,  1821.     In  October,  director-general  of  that    department,  to 
1824,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  Europe,  which  he  had  been  a  second  time  tp- 
by  which  a  chronic  disorder,  supposed  pointe<l.     He  had  {deviously,  in  177?'. 
by  the  physicians  in  Paris  to  bean  inflam-  resumed  his  lectures.      Durmg  ten  or 
luatory  affection    of  the    pylorus,    was  twelve  years  subsequently,  be  coadaatd 
much  agmvated.      He  died  at    Paris,  to  practise,  with  great  success,  as  an  sr- 
May  2, 1^5.    It  having  been  his  opinion  coueheur,  surgeon  and  phyncian ;  but  thk 
that  some  of  the  unfwtunate  convicts,  death  of  an  only  son,  in  1796,  aifectni 
who  are  discharged  finom  the  Philadelphia  him  so  much  as'to  cause  his  ahnost  entiit 
penitentiary,  afmr  having  undergone  the  abandonment  of  his  duties  as  a  practi- 
penalty  of  the  law,  without  having  the  tioner  and  lecturer.    He  paitiaUy  recor- 
nieaiis  to  procure  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  ered  his  spirits,  and  delivered  a  coune  of 
nifht^s  lodging,  might  be  prevented  firom  lectures  in  1807;  but  his  health  was  great- 
tlie  commission  of  further  crimes,  were  ty  broken,  and  in  July,  lt*08,  he  died  ai 
iliey  provided  with  a  moderate  sura  of  wmiantown.     As  a  lecturer,  especially 
inouey,  he  therefore  bequeathed  $500  to  as  a  (iemonstrator    of   anatomy,  doftor 
the  penitentiar}',    on  condition  tliat  the  Shippen  was  highly  distinguished :  and 
citizens   should   make  further  contribu-  as  a  physician  he  ranked  with  tlie  first  ol 
tions  for  that  purpose  before  the  expire-  the  day. 

tion  of  sLx   months  ;   but    no  additions  Shcben  Acadie.     (See  •Acadia.) 

were  made  towards  establishing  said  fund.  Side-Saddle   Flower.     (See   5^tc- 

Shee.     Iu  llie  article  on   him,  it  was  cenia,) 

erroneously  stated  that  he  died  in  1830.  Sieves  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1830,  II 

He  is  at  present  president  of  the   royal  the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age. 

academy.  Sigljb'.     (See  AbbreriaiioTU.) 

Sheldrakes.    (See  DucL  Singapcra.    (See  Smcetpore.) 

Sheribon.     (See  Ckeribon,,  Sktpetars.    (See  ^^bania.) 

Shippen,  William,  was  bom  in  173(5,  Slide  is  the  name  ^iven  to  an  inclioftl 


delivered  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  importance  ;  but  one  erected,  some  rear" 

commencement,  when  he  to<»k  his  bache-  since,  at   Alpnach,   in  Switzeriand^  e\- 

lor*s  degree,  and   acquitted   himself  so  cited  great  interest  throughout  Europe. 

well,  that  the  celebrated  preacher  White-  For  many  ages,  the  craggy  sides  and  t'* 

field,  who  happened  to  be  present,  ad-  deep  ravines  of  Pihitus,  a'lofty  nKWDtain 

dressed  him  miblicly,  and,  declaring  that  near  Lucerne,  were  thickly  ctothed  with 

he  had  never  heard  better  speaking,  urged  vast  and  impenetrable  forests  of  sproc* 

iiim  to  devote  himself  to  the  pulpiL     His  fir,  of  the  largest  size  and  the  finest  quil- 

incliaations,  however,  led  him  to  the  study  ity,  surrounded   on    ever>-    side  by  thf 

;  and,  atler  prosecuting  it  for  most  terrific   precipices,  'inacceMtihIe  to 

,  under  the  care  of  his  fiither,  all  but  a  few  daring  huntere,  who,  at  tfaf 

Surope,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  risk  of  their  lives,  scaled  these  precipiioos 
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rocks  and  cni£s,  in  pursuit  of  die  cha-  by  uprights  fixed  into  the  ground.  It 
mois.  It  WQH  fruin  the»e  twld  adventur-  was  sometimes  carried  along  me  &ces  of 
ers  that  the  first  iiiielligence  was  derived  the  most  rocky  eminences;  sometimes  it 
concerning  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  went  under  ground ;  and  again  it  crossed 
extent  of  the  forests,  until  a  foreigner,  the  deepest  ravines,  where  it  was  sup- 
who  had  visite<l  their  sequestered  glades  ported  oy  8cafiR>ldings  120  feet  hiui. 
and  gloomy  recesses,  in  pursuit  of  the  The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  were  dis- 
chaniois,  was  struck  w^ith  omazenient  at  played,and  the  difficulties  which  were  sui^ 
the  sight,  and  pointed  out  to  the  attention  mounted,  in  this  vast  undertaking,  gained 
of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  the  vast  ex-  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  enter- 
ttnt  and  superior  c]|^uality  of  the  timber,  prising  individual  who  prmected  and  car- 
The  project  of  makmg  use  of  tliese  rich  ried  it  through.  Before  the  work  eould 
natural  stores  was,  however,  rejected  as  oven  be  begun,itwas  necessary  to  cut  dovm 
ehimencal,  by  persons  whose  experience  many  thousand  trees,  to  obtain  a  passage 
and  skill  made  them  competent  to  judge ;  for  the  laborers  through  the  impassable 
and  it  was,  consequently,  abandoned,  thickets  ;  and  M.  Rupp  was  himself  fire- 
This  attempt  having  failed,  these  im-  quentl^  obliged  to  descend  the  steepest 
mense  and  valuable  forests  would,  in  all  precipices^  suspended  bv  ropes,  at  the  im- 
probability, have  been  suffered  to  flourish  minent  haizard  of  his  life ;  and  though  he 
and  decay,  without  ever  being  applied  to  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  yet  his  ar- 
the  use  of  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dor  was  so  great  that  be  had  himself  eon- 
enterprising  genius  and  the  unwearied  veyed  every  day,  on  a  barrow,  to  the  moun- 
exertion  of  M.  Rupp,  a  native  of  Wir-  tain,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations 
temberg,  who,  owmg  to  some  political  of  his  workmen.  The  expense  attending 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his  this  undertaking  was,  according  to  one 
own  country,  had  setded  near  the  lake  account,  £9000  or  £10,000 ;  but  accord- 
of  Lucerne.  His  curiosity  being  strongly  ingto  another,  only  £4250.  Before  the 
excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  trees  were  launched  into  the  slide,  some 
the  forest,  he  was  induced  to  visit  it  He  previous  jireparation  was  necessary,  which 
was  so  much  struck  by  its  wonderful  ap-  consisted  in  loppiiu^  off  the  branches,  and 
pearance,  that  he  entertained  the  idea  of  stripping  them  of^  the  bark,  that  they 
neing  able  to  convey  the  trees  into  the  might  descend  with  the  greater  ease, 
lake  of  Lucerne,  solely  by  their  own  Every  thmg  being  prepared,  the  tree  was 
gravity.  During  his  long  residence  in  introduced  into  the  trough,  vrith  the  root 
Switzerland,  his  character  and  talents  foremost;  and  it  descended  with  such 
were  so  much  appreciated,  that,  with  the  velocity  as  to  reach  the  lake  in  six  min- 
aaistance  of  tliree  Swir-s  gendemen,  he  utes,  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  or 
soon  formed  a  company  from  among  tlie  nine  miles ;  but  the  largest  trees  per- 
proprietora,  with  a  joint  stock,  to  enable  formed  the  tame  distance  in  about  three 
them  to  purchase  the  forest,  and  to  con-  minutes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  aoci- 
fitruct  a  mad  or  slide,  down  which  it  was  denti  which  might  take  place  if  the  tree 
Intended  the  trees  should  be  precipitated  was  let  off*  before  every  thmg  was  ready 
in  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  an  arm  of  which  at  the  lower  end,  a  regular  telegraphic 
washed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  from  communication  was  established  between 
which  they  could  be  easily  conveyed  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  slide  ;  and 
the  Rhine  to  any  part  of  the  German  workmen  were  posted  at  regular  dis- 
ocean.  This  stupendous  undertaking  tances  of  about  a  mik;  finom  each  other, 
was  finished  in  18l().  The  slide  of  A  In-  and  so  arranged  that  every  station  should 
nach  was  composed  of  between  25,000  be  visible  from  the  ones  both  above  and 
and  30,000  large  pine  trees,  squared  by  below  it.  When  the  tree  was  launched, 
the  axe,  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  trough,  the  workmen  at  the  upper  end  hoisted 
about  six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  their  telegraph  (which  consisted  of  a 
flix  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the  board  turning  at  its  middle  on  a  hori- 
trongh  there  wtm  a  groove  for  the  recep-  zontal  axle ;  the  board,  when  placed 
tion  of  a  amall  stream  of  water,  let  in  over  upright,  was  visible  firom  the  two  stations 
the  side  of  the  trough  every  now  and  above  and  below  it,  but  when  it  was 
then,  In  order  to  keep  the  whole  structure  turned  horizontally,  it  was  not  percepti- 
nioiit,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  ex-  ble  from  either);  tlie  same  signal  was 
cciMJn  fricdon  occasioned  l^  the  rapidity  repeated  by  all  the  rest  in  succession,  so 
of  the  de«cent  of  the  tree.  The  slide  that  tlie  workmen  at  the  lower  end  of 
WM  RMained  by  cross  timbers ;  and  these  the  trough  receive<l  intimation  of  the  ap- 
eroas  timbers  were  themselves  sujipoited  proaeh  of  the  tree  almost  instantaneously. 
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n  &  I'w  iiiiniiB&  m  3«e  came  Sunder-  that  state,  June  4,  1794.     He  took  \m 

aac  "MR  iw  jKtu  fini  pfanivd  Into  the  degree  at  Yale  college,  in  1756,  and,  in 

wt     rVa  omjL  iwfft  was  then  tunied  1758,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second 

wwn.  ^vasa  -vbv  iiOimd  immediatelT  socier^  in  Berlin,  a  ntuation  which  he  re- 

tv  ■!  -He  -yax  .  imi  iimr  die  wotkmen  at  tained  until  his  death,  June  1,  1820,  in 


uu  ^^fsn  BBorufsd  -li:^  mft  descent  the  eiffhty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    in  \1^ 

^  D«-  T^.     TVe  Mou  c^macion  was  re-  he  published  his  Sermons  on  Natural  and 

MBiiM  xuimar  :iw  :«»c  •jc  ^e  day :  and  it  Moral  Inability,  which  were  soon  aftrr 

w-  -v  Miuuy.i  3a£  a  tree  slxHild  de-  republished  in  England.     A   transbtioD 

<-sou  -Tvrr  ivi»  jT  flx  BDinamL    When  of  them  also  was  made,  it  is  belicTed,  a 

ac  jn.'gn.'Ntf  n  rw  5^e«  waf  impeded  by  Germany.      His  other    works    are  two 

joy   ■ofcaL-w.jrwQen  ic  started  out  of  the  Discourses   on    Universal    Salvation:  a 

T»Hiiri«  lie  bwni  wasoohr  half  depressed ;  Ctmeto  ad  CUntm ;  an  Clecuon  Sermon: 

«ai  m  "He  workmen  knew  by  the  signal  and  Sermons  (in  2  vols.,  8vo.). 

-jHt  Mmetmnc  wa»  wrong,  those  who  Smallwood,  William,  a  governor  of 

x>:*jpKU  ihe  ntxoos  above  and  below  Mari'land,  served  with  great  distinctioB 

-n«  :JiKe  wtMR  the  tree  bad  scruck,  came  in  the  revolutionary  war.     In  177(x  he 

jpd  jaBicea  in  i«ffiuvui^  the  obetrwrtioo,  received  the  appomtment  of  brigadier- 

which  was  ^ener^ily  occasioned  by  the  general,  and  was  present,  with  the  ^gade 

d|Mrtninu|[  'HI.  beam  in  die  trough.    In  of  Maryland  troons  under  his  conumuid. 

jcder  O)  imivv  me  enonmooi  fecre  which  at  the  battles  on  Long  Island,  near  Cim- 

'j»e  3>f«$  JO]uir«d  by  the  rapidity  of  their  den.  and  at  Germantown.     In  1785,  bf 

vJMCvuu  M.  Rupp  oufised  some  of  them  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and. 

:u  <f»nu<  wnn  the  trough.    Tlie  result  the  same  year,  ^vemor  of  the  state.  Ui^ 

wa^  mac  ;hey  p^oecraied  the  earth  by  death  occurred  m  February,  1792, 

:hetr  miciwsc  ea«L  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  Smcatox,  John,  an  ermnent  civil  en- 

ukI   •tofiietuiws   twent}'-four  feet ;   and  eineer,  was  bom  May  28,  1734,  at  Aus- 

•Kie  ot  them  having  accidentally  come  in  dioipe,  near  Leeds.    The  strength  of  hi! 

i.^Micact  with  another,  cleA  it  firom  top  to  understanding  and  the  orieinamy  of  hs 

hoaooK  with  the  violence  and  rapiditV  of  cenius  appeared  at  an  early  age.     Hi< 

litintning.     In  order  that  none  or  the  ntherwasanattomey;  and  being  desiroof 

smail  wood  might  bo  lost,  M.  Rupp  con-  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  profe<«ioD. 

scnioted  KveraJ  cxtennive  manufactories  he  carried  him  to  London,  in  1742,  whfiv 

in  Jirfervnt  |>artH  of  the  forest,  for  the  he  attended  the  courts   in  We«ininstfr 

rnirp<««».*  of  n»<!urinf(  it  to  charcoal.     He  hall ;  l»ut.  after  some  iiiiv%  fmding  ihi: 

also   built    ninpLzinos    for  pn'scning  it  the  law  was  not  8uited  to  his  di{<[)0!«iti4^a 

when   niadr.      The    tr(H«,  after  having  he  wrote  a  stronjr  memorial  to  hu*  tatht-r 

ivachtMi  the   lako,  wvm    made  up  into  on  the  subject,  who  immediately  dt^iml 

ralK  and  floated  down  the  Reuss,  ny  the  the  young  man  to  follow  the  l>ent  of  hi* 

Aar,  into  the  Rhine.     By  this  rapid  con-  inclination.     In  1751,  he  liegan  a  cour* 

vfvanoe,  they  generally  arrived  at  Hasle  of  experiments  to  try  a  machine  of' hi* 

a  few  days  after  they  had  left  Lucerne,  own  invention,  to  meamre  a  ship's  waj 

At  Basle  they  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  at  sea,  and  made  two  vo vagi's,  in  roni- 

ihe  company.     They  were  still  floated  pany  with  doctor  Knight,  to  trj'  the  eflVf! 

down  the  Rhine  in  rafts  to  Holland  ;  and  of  it,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  makir.^ 

thus  performed  a  journey  of  about  4000  ex})eriments  on  a  compass  of  his  owi. 

miles,  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  construction,  which  was  rendered  mof- 

thoy  left  Pilatus,  until  they  arrived  at  the  netical  by  doctor  Knight*s  artificial  maf- 

Ik^rman  ocean.     We  are  sorry  to  add,  nets.     In  1753,  be  was  elected  a  fcHon 

that  this  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now  of  the  royal  society ;  and  a  number  oi* 

totally  destroyed,  and  that  almost  every  papers  which  he  published  in  their  Tran?- 

trace'of  it  is  obliterated  on  mount  Pilatus.  actions,  show  how  highlv   he  desenfd 

The  gn^at  demand  which  formeriy  exist-  the  honor.    In  1755,  the  £!ddy stone  lighi- 

ed  for  the  timber  having  entirely  ceased,  house  was  burnt  down,  and  Ar.  SmeatoB 

owing  to  political  causes,  the  cutting  and  being  recommended  to  the  proprietors  cf 

transporting  of  the  timber  was  necessarily  that  building  as  an  en^neer  in  every  wit 

iliscontinued,  and  the  slide  was  suffered  calculated  to  rebuild  it,  be  undertook  the 

to  ffo  to  niin.    (See  Playfair's  H'orks^  vol.  work,  which  was    completed    in   1759. 

L  AtHMndiz,  No.  2,  p.  89.)  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties 

(See  Phun,)  concerned.     (See  Lif^-House.)     AAer 

T,  John,  doctor  of  divinity,  an  this,   Mr.  Smeatou    was    empknrcd  oa 

!>ingregational    cler^nrman   of  many  works  of  great  public  utility.    He 

wia  bom  at  LeSanon,  in  made  the  river  C^er  navigable— a  mk 
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that  required  talents  of  the  very  first  way  over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  they  ap- 
order,  owing  to  the  hnpetuous  floods  in  pear  before  him.    If  his  fi>ot  slips,  or  if 
that  river ;  and  planned  and  attended  to  he  ventures  to  desert  this  mark  of  securi- 
Ihe  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scot-  ty,  it  is  possible  he  may  never  more  be 
land,  for  conveying  the  trade  of  the  coun-  Hesid  OL    On  the  south,  Solviray  moss  is 
tiy  either  to  the   Atlantic  or  German  bounded  by  a  cultivated    plain,  which 
ocean.    Mr.  Smeaton  was  appointed  en-  declines  gently,  through  tlie  space  of  a 
llineer  to  Ramsgate  harbor,  and  brought  mile,  to  the  river  Esk.    This  plain  is 
It  into  a  state  of  great  utility  by  various  lower  than  the  moss,    being  separated 
operations,  of  which  he  published  an  ac-  from  it  by  a  breastwork  formed  hy  dig- 
count  in  1791.    He  constructed  a  variety  ging  peat,  which    makes  an  irreffuur, 
of  mills,  built  a  steam-engine  at  Aus-  though  perpendicular  line  of  low,  black 
thorpe,  and  made  a  vast  number  of  ex-  boundary.    It  was  the  bursting  of  the 
periments  ifrith  it  to  ascertain  the  power  moss  through  this  peat  breastwork,  over 
of  Newcommen's  engine  (see  SUdm-En-  the  plains  between  it  and  the  Esk,  that 
gme),  which  he  improved  and  brought  to  occasioned  the  dreadful  inundations  that 
a  fiur  greater  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  destroved  so  large  a  district.    The  more 
its  construction  and  powers,  than  it  had  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  this 
befiMre.    During  many  years  of  his  life,  calamitous  event,  were  these :    On  the 
he  was  a  firequent  attendant  upon  par-  thirteenth  of  November,  1771,  in  a  dark, 
liament,  his  opinion  on  various  works,  tempestuous  night,*  the  inhabitants  of  the 
begun  or  projected,  being   continually  plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadful  crash, 
called  for.    He  died  in  179S2.    He  was  which  they  could  no  way  account  for :  ma- 
fbnd  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  ny  of  them  were  then  in  the  fields,  watch- 
Bpent  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  ing  their  cattle,  lest  the  Esk,  which  v^aa 
of  astronomy ;  for  which  purpose,    he  then  rising  violently  in  the  storm,  should 
fitted  up  an  observatory,  in  his  house^  carry  them  off.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
fiimished  with  curious  contrivances  of^  enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance,  which 
bis  own  invention.    He  was  a  fHend  and  had  burst  fit>m  the  moss,  movedslowly  on, 
encoura^  of  merit  wherever  he  dis-  spreading  itself  more  and  more  as  it  f^ 
cemed  it;  and  many  persons  were  in-  possess.on  of  the  plain.    Some  of  the  in- 
debted to  him  for  important  assistance  nabitants,  through  the  terror  of  the  night, 
on  entrance  into  life.    Air.  Smeaton  was  could  plainly  discover  it  advancing  like  a 
the  institutor,  in  1771,  of  a  society  of  civil  moving  hill.    This  was,  in  fact,  the  case ; 
engineera,  which  was  dissolved  at  his  for  the  gush  of  mud  carried  before  it, 
death,  but  afterwards  renewed.    They  through  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
published,  in  1797,  a  volume  of  his  Re-  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
poits.    (For  his    labors  in  constructing  work,  which,  though  low,  was  yet  several 
nridges,  mills,  harbors,  engines,  &C.,  see  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  but  it  soon 
his  JleporUf  in  3  vols.,  4to.)    Of  his  in-  deposited  this  solid  mass,  and  became  a 
▼entioiis  and  improvements  of  philosophi-  heavy  fluid.    One  house  afler  another  it 
cal  instruments,  an  idea  may  be  formed  spread  round,  filled,  and  crushed  into 
firom  the  list  of  his  writings,  which  is  in-  ruins,  just  giving  time  to  the  terrified  in- 
serted in  Hutton*a  Dictionary.  habitants  to  escape.    Scarcely  any^  thing 
8mxw.    (See  J^Urgamer,)  was  saved  except  their  lives ;  nothing  of 
Sol  WAT  Moss;   a  tract  of  land  in  their  furniture,  few  of  their  cattle.    Some 
Cumberland,  celebrated  for  an  eruption  people  were  even  surprised  in  their  beds, 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  which  is  thus  and  had  the  additional  distress  of  flying 
described  by  Mr.  Gilpin : — ^**  Sol  way  moss  naked  firom  the  ruins.     The  morning 
ia  a  flat  area  about  seven  miles  in  curcum-  light  explained  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
ftrence.    The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross  scene  or  terror,  and  showed  the  calamity 
fluidy  composed  of  mud  and  the  putrid  in  iti  fbll  extent ;  and  yet,  among  all  the 
fibrea  of  heath|  diluted  by  internal  springs,  conjectures  of  that  dreadfUl  night,  the 
which  arise  in  every  parL    The  sur&ce  mischief  that  really  happened  hM  never 
ia  a  diy  croat,  covered  with  moss  and  been  supposed.     Lands  which,  in   the 
ninhca,  ofieiing  a  fidr  appearance  over  evening,  would  have  let  for  twenty  shil- 
imaouDd  bottom,  shaking  with  the  lings  an  acre,  in  the  momina  were  not 
ire.    Cattle,  by  inatinct,  Imow  worth  sixpence.    On  this  well-cultivated 
iL    IVhera  rushea  grow,  the  plain,  twenty-eight   &milies   had   their 
boamn  is  aoundeat     The  adventurous  dwellings  and  little  farma,  every  one  of 
V  tberefijie,  who  sometimes,  in  whk^h,  except,  periiaps,  a  few  who  lived 
eano^  uarciaea  this  periloua  waste,  'Tbrae  days'  ram,  of  mniiiuJ  rioleiict,  pre- 
*va  a  tew  milesi  picks  his  cautk>U8  ceded  the  eroptioa. 
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near  the  skirts  of  it,  had  the  world  totally  with  relaxatioii,  is  imiperijf  tenatdi 

to  beffin  again.    Who  could  hare  im-  When  the  contractions  ahemate  widi  rp|> 

agincd    that   a    breastwork  which  had  ajution,  and  cjre  firequentlj  and  pmu- 

stood  for  ages  should  at  length  give  way  ?  naturally  repeated,  they  are  oriled  tmrnd- 

or  that  these  subterraneous  flocnis,  which  $umM.    Spasms  are  disdn^iUBlied  by  au- 

had  been  bedded  in  darkness  since  the  thon  intb  cicmie  and  fomc  apasoHL    b 

memory  of  man,  should  ever  have  burst  clonic  spasms,  which  are  the  true  cob- 

fitMn  their  black  abode?  This  dreadful  vulaions,  tlie  contractioaa  and  reiaiaiiw> 

inundloion,  though  the  first  shock  of  it  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy ;  but  in  tonir 

was   most  tremendous,    continued    still  spasms,  the  member  remains  rigid,  as  it 

spreading  for  many  weeks,  till  it  covered  locked  jaw.    (See  CwtrWmti,  and  JSi- 

tne  whote  plain,  an  area  of  500  acres,  and,  anut,) 

like  molten  lead  poured  into  a  mould.  Spasmodic  Cboi^eha.     (See  OUIiri. 

filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying,  in  some  in  this  Appendix.) 

parts,  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing  Spectrks.    (See  VintmB.) 

the  whole  to  one  level  surface.^    (Gilpin's  Spbe?ic.    {&ee  TiiammmA 

Ob$eroati(m$  on  the  Mountaint  and  iaktM  Spiivif  i5«  Frame.    (See  CMsn  Mmm- 

of  Cumberland,) — In  order  to  clear  the  are-  fadurt. ) 

ble  and  pasture  land  of  this  accumulation  Spirits.    (See  Ftttani.) 

of  moss,  Mr.  Wilson,  firom  Yorkshire,  Spirits,   Familiar.      (See    fWiihr 

adopted  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He  formed,  SpiriU,) 

in  the  higher  crounds,  two  large  reservoirs,  Spurzreim,  Gaspard.    Since  the  wf- 

which  he  filled  with  water,  the  whole  lication  of  the  eleventh  Tolume,  wnrr 

foree  of  which    he  directed  against  a  contained  an  imperfect  nodee  of  this  d»- 

larse  knoll  in  front  of  Netherby  bouse,  tinguished  man,  be  has  viaked  diis  cena 

and  afterwards  against  the  accumulated  try,  and  paid  the  great  debt  of  nacuR  r 

masses,  which  he  succeeded  in  washing  the  midst  of  us^    He  airiTed  in  the  I 

aw^  into  the  channel  of  the  Esk.    Doc-  States  in  August,  1833;  with  the  inKncmr 

tor  Graham^  of  Netherby,  had  sent  for  a  of  remaining  about  two  Tcnre  in   ikr 

person  to  survey  the  ground,  and  estimate  country,  lecturing  in  the  pnncipai  town*, 

the  expense  of  removinj^  the  moss  in  the  and  visiting  the  diflereat  tribes  ef  Ir- 

ordinaiy  way.    The  estimate  was  £1300 ;  dians  within  our  territory.     He  bcnn  h» 

but  while  the  matter  was  under  consider-  lectures  in  Boston,  where  he  dtlitui: 

ation,  Wilson  suggested  that  it  might  be  one  course  on  the  anatomy  of  the  knit.. 

done  cheaper ;  and  hy  tlie  method  wliich  designed  principally  for  medical  men.  H 

we  have  mentioned,  he  effected  it  for  less  had  nearly,  likewitie,  completed  tmo  pr^; 

than  £20. — Another  account  of  t)ic  eni|>-  ular  coun«e8  of  leciurw  on  phmir»|nc. 

tion  of  this  moss,  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  ochrr  id  fk^ 

Moffat,  will  be  found  in  the  Philosopliical  ton,  when  death  intrmiptrd  hv  ial«n^ 

Transaction.-*  for   1772,  vol.  Ixii,  j).   VZi.  Nov.  10,  JKtt.     F'roni  the  l^ginunr  • 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  ni<js»iy  ridjre  his  })opular  couree  in  Boston,  the  nuirt*- 

wa8   re<iuced    no   less  than  twenty-five  of    his    hearers    continually    iorrc»r^ 

feet ;  but  what  is  not  easily  explained,  he  and,  towards  the  laner  \mi\  of  ihr  'ir- 

makes  the  eruption  take  f^laccon  the  six-  had   U'cunie  so  great  that  it  iftas  fnur< 

teentliofDecenibiT,  177*^,  when^as  Gilpin  nectssary  to  change  the  room   in  Mt.f 

places  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  Novemlw'r,  they  were  coninienood  tor  a  brs^r  h»- 

1771.     Mr.  Walker  mentions  tlie  remark-  Doctor  Spurzheim  had,  during  hv  ^^^^ 

able  case  of  a  cow,  the  only  one,  out  of  residence   in  B«>ston.  woo  th^  a^t.-*- 

eight  in  the  same  byn*,  tliat  was  saved,  of  a  large  numl>er  of  his  hean^nw  h}  :•• 

It  liad  stood  sixty  hoiuis  up  to  the  neck  urt>anity  and  gentlenem  of  his  nianr»^ 

in  mud  and   water;    and  when   it   was  and the'benevolence  and  enlargtHJ  ph*-s. 

taken  out,  it  did  not  n>fuse  to  eat,  but  it  thropy  of  his  sentiments  and  diaip«*i> 

would  not  taste  water,  nor  even  look  at  it,  while  his  elevated  niorelitv  and  <«-»enLt 

without  manifest  signs  of  horror.     It  was  acquirements  commandt^    the    grcrr: 

soon,  however,  reconciled  to  it,  and  was  resiiect.      His   funeral    <4Me<|ui«Ni  wt.-« 

then  likely  to  recover.  th«>n>fore,    solemnized    in    one    vf  li ' 

SoRjJETTo.     (Sve  Siherbei.)  churches  of  that  city  :  and  a  euknrr  w» 

i^PA^isH  Black.     (See  OaJL)  nroiiouhced  over  his  remains  by  pctj^iv*^ 

Spasm  (from  mau.  to  draw) ;  a  cramp,  r  ollen,  of  Har\*ard  univrreitr.  '  Hff  b^ 

or  convulsion.     An  involuntary  contFa4:-  which  hod  been  embalmed,  wv  d<pw- 

tion  of  the  muscular  fihn^  or  that  state  ited  in   such  a  simation  that  tt  nmht  N 

contraction  of  muscles  which  is  uransmitted  to  bis  frienchi  in  Eurvt^,  rf 

tancously  disposed  to  alternate  desired,  with  the  intention  thai  it  Mok 
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ocherwiw  be  permaDCDtly  entombed  at  and  Spurzheim  went  to  Paris,  where 
Mount  Auburn,  and  that  a  monument  they  deononstrated  their  theory  of  the 
riioald  be  erected  over  it  at  the  public  brain,  in  the  presence  of  Cuvier,  and  be- 
expense.  The  following  works  of  doctor  fore  many  other  distinguished  men.  Cu- 
8purzheim  have  been  republished  in  vier,  at  first,  expressed  his  approbation 
Boston : — Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  of  the  general  features  of  Uie  new  doc- 
tfae  Mental  Phenomena  (2  vols.) ;  Outlines  trine,  but,  in  a  report  to  the  institute  on 
of  Phrenology ;  Elementary  Principles  the  subject,  in  1808,  spoke  of  it  with  less 
of  Education;  and  Philosophical  Gate-  favor.  In  Parif*,  they  published  theur 
ehiam  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man.  great  work  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
Fiom  doctor  FoHen*s  Funeral  Oration  ology  of  the  Nervous  System  (1810),  and 
(published  in  Boston,  in  1832)  we  extract  contmued  to  lecture  and  labor  together 
toe  foUowio^  additional  notices  of  doc-  till  1813,  when  Spurzheim  went  to  Eng- 
tor  Spurzheun's  life: — ^He  was  the  son  land,  and  began  to  lecture  in  London. 
€i  a  farmer,  and  received  his  classical  Mr.  Abemethy  acknowledged  the  superi- 
education  at  the  college  of  Treves,  being  ority  of  his  anatomical  demonstration 
destined,  by  his  irien£,  for  the  profession  over  the  previous  mode  of  dissecting  the 
of  theology.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  brain.  After  lecturing  in  ^veral  cities  of 
ID  1795,  me  students  of  that  college  were  England  and  Ireland,  doctor  Spurzheim 
'dispeieed,aiid  Spurzheim  went  to  Vienna,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  par- 
Here  he  devotea  himself  to  the  study  of  ticularly  desirous  of  exhibiting  Iris  dem- 
medicine,  and  became  the  pupil,  and  onstrations  and  explaining  his  doctrines, 
Afterwards  the  associate,  of  doctor  Gall,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  an 
who  was  at  that  time  establislied  as  a  abusive  article  on  phrenoioffy,  in  the  Ed- 
filiyBician  at  Vienna.  (See  our  articles  inburgh  Review  (June,  1815).  During 
€aUf  and  Phrenology^  in  the  body  of  the  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Eng- 
work.)  It  was  here,  in  1800,  that  Spurz-  land,  he  published  several  of  his  works 
beim  nrst  attended  a  private  course  which  on  phrenolojnr,  among  which  was  one 
doctor  Gall  had  rep«ited  firom  time  to  under  the  title  of  the  Physiognomical 
time,  during  the  four'  preceding  years,  in  System.  In  1817,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
order  to  explain,  to  a  select  audience,  his  where  he  gave  lectures  on  the  anatomy, 
new  theory  of  the  organs  and  functions  physiologv  and  pathology  of  the  brain, 
of  the  bfain.  The  dissection  of  the  bram  and  also  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
Itself  still  remained  very  imperfect  until  of  medicine ;  and,  in  1^1,  became  doctpr 
1804,  when  Spurzheim  became  his  asso-  of  medicine  of  the  universitv  of  Paris, 
eiate,  and  undertook  especially  the  ana-  In  1825,  he  again  visited  England,  where 
lomical  department.  From  that  time,  in  he  lectured  to  crowded  audiences ;  and, 
their  public  as  well  as  in  private  demon-  in  1828,  once  more  returned  to  Paris, 
smaioa  of  the  brain,  Spurzheim  always  There  he  again  renewed  his  lectures ;  and 
made  the  dissections,  and  Gall  explained  he  remained  there  till  his  visit  to  this 
them  to  the  audience.    The  gMt  mterest  country. 

excited  by  these  lectures  in  Vienna,  and  Stars,  Fixed.    (See  Fixtd  Stars.) 

throughout  Germany,  roused  the  fears  Steenwyck.    (See  SUnwyck,) 

of  that  inveterate  enemy  of  all  innova-  Stirrup.      The    ancients    were    not 

tioos,  the  government  of  Austria.    An  acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  conve- 

imperial    decree,   which    prohibited    all  nient  article  of  equestrian  costume,  the 

private  lectures  imlees  by  special  per-  emperor  Mauritius,  who    flourished  to- 

miflsion,  silenced  the  two  teachers,  and  wards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  being 

induced  them,  in  1805,  to  quit  Vienna,  the  first  writer  who  makes  mention  of  it. 

They  travelled  together  through  Germa-  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Military  Art.    The 

ny,  explaining  and  demonstrating  their  Roman  youdi  were  accustomed  to  leap 

physioiosical  discoveries  in  the  principal  upon  their  horses  sword  or  lance  in  hand. 

UDfvsrsiues   and    cities,   partkularly   in  A  jasper,  explained  by  Winckelmann  ;  a 

BeiiiD,   Dresden,    Hdle    and    Munich,  basso-rilievoj  engraved  by  Rocchegsiani ; 

Their  anatomical  demonstrations  excited,  and  the  painting  of  a  Greek  vase,  puolish- 

eveiy  where,  great  interest  and  applause,  ed  in  Millin's  RtcveU  de  Monumeru,  all 

The  peculioir  physioloffical  doctnne  on  exhibit  vi'arriors  mounting  on  horseback 

the  organization  of  the  brain  being  adapt-  by  the  help  of  a  cramp-iron  attached  to 

ied  to  various  innate  qualities  of  the  mind,  the  pike  or  lance.    Distinguished  persons 

Ibinid  many  oppbsers,   but   also   some  and  old  men  had  servants  to  place  them 

wanft  Adherents,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  on  their  horses,  and  conquered  sovereigns 

oiunber  of  publications,  in  which  the  sub-  were  often  compelled  to  perform  this  of- 

jeet  was  discussed   In  the  year  1807,  Gall  fice  for  their  vanquishere.    Caius  Grac- 
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narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  re-  have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk 

qaired  to  support  them.     The  truth  that,  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  ten  times  as  long 

tt>  haye  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  di-  as  the  boat    A  ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet 

amelerinbodies  must  increase  more  quick-  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  tunes  as  much 

hf  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by  wood  as  a  yara  of  thirty  feet,  and,  even 

nw  contrast  existin(|[  between  the  deKcate  then,  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten 

andslenderproportionsof  ayoungoak  or  men  may  do  the  work  of  a  three-hun- 

«liii,  while  yet  in  the  seedsman's  nuxf»ry,  dred-ton  ship,  many  more   Uum    three 

and  its  sturdy  form  when  it  has  braved  times  that  number  will  be  required  to 

fer  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  larce.  Veiy 

has  become  the  monarch  of  the  park  or  large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  m  Cana- 

foest  da  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried  each 

AmmaU  furnish  other  interesting  illus-  nearly  10,000  tons,  are  weak  from  their 

tratMMis  of  this  law.    How  massive  and  size  alone ;   and    the  loss  of  these  two 

ekimsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  first  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will 

vfamoceroi^  the  heavy  ox,  compared  with  not  encourage  the  ouilding  of  othen  like 

the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope  and  them. 

mjhound !  And  an  animal  much  larger  The  decree  in  which  the  strength  of 

umn  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  structures  is  dependent  on  the  form  and 

flom  its  own  weieht  alone,  unless  its  position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated 

bones  were  made  of  much  stronger  ma-  aj  considering  the  two  cases  of  longitu- 

nriaisL    Many  have  questioned  whether  dinal  and  transvetse  compression ;  and 

tbe  mammoth,  or  antediluvian  elephant,  the  rule  for  giving  strength  will  be  found 

oonld  have  lived  on  dry  land,  or  must  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  de- 

hftve  been  amphilHous,  that  its  great  body  stroy,  to  act,  as  equally  as  may  be,  on  the 

might  ffenerally  be  borne  up  by  water,  whole  resistinff  mass,  at  the  same  time, 

The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  and  with  as  littto  mechanical  advantage  as 

fMs  not  its  miffhty  weight  because  Wing  possible.    In  Umgitudmal  eomprtMsum^  as 

eooslantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  produced  by  a  body  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 

oeaoL     A  cat  may  fall  with  impunity  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains 

where  an  ^ephant  or  ox  would  be  dashed  strairiit,  can  only  destroy  the  support  by 

to  pieces.  The  giants  of  the  heathen  my-  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion 

thology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  and    impenetrability   of   aD   its   atoms, 

oaith,  for  the  reason  which  we  are  now  Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if  kept  perfectly 

considerinf ;    although    on    our   moon,  straight,  supports  a  very  great  weight ; 

where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  but  a  pillar  originaOy  crooked,  or  becin- 

leas,  siieh  betngs  might  be.    In  the  plan-  ning  to  bend,  .resists  with  only  part  of  its 

ec  Jupiter,  acain,  which  is  many  times  strength ;   for  the  whole  weight  above 

larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordinary  man  is  supported  on  the  atoms  of  the  concave 

froin  hence  would  be  carrying,  in  the  side  only,  which  are  therefbre  in  greater 

simple  weight  of  his  body,  a  loeui  suffi-  danger  of  being  overpressed  and  crushed, 

eient  lo  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  while  those  on  the  convex  side,  separated 

him.    The  phrase  a  KMe  eompad  man^  from  their  natural  helpmates,  are  in  the 

points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  one  IS  stronger  opposite  danger  of  bemg  torn  asunder. 

m  proportioD  to  his  size  than  a  taller  man.  The  atoms  near  the  centre,  in  such  a  case, 

^Fbe  same  law    limits   the    height  and  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be  abwnt 

bwadth  of  architectural  structures.    In  without  the  strength  of  die  pillar  being 

the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  for-  much  lessened.    Long  pillara  or  supports 

metljr  stood  under  the  castle  of  Edin-  are  weaker  than  short  ones,  bemuse  they 

bufgn,  there  was  danger  of  the  superin-  are  more  easily  bent ;  and  they  are  man 

cambent  wall  crashing  the  foundation.  easily  bent  because  a  very  iaeonsidenble, 

Jls^.     Westminster  hall  approaches  and  therefore  easily  effected,  yielding  be- 

the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible  without  tween  each  two  of  many  atoms,  makes  a 

rmf  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  considerable  bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in 

AminonB;  and  the  domes  of  the  churches  a  very  short  pillar,  there  can  be  no  bend- 

or  8t  Feier,  In  Rome,  and  St.  Paul,  in  mg  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 

Loodflii,  are  in  the  same  predicament  ofproximate  atomi^  and  such  as  can  be 

J^km  ^a  Briigt.  A  stonearch  much  effected  only  by  great  force.   The  weight 

Imar  than   those   of  the   magnificent  or  force  bending  any  pillar  may  be  con* 

In  Maes  hi  London,  would  be  in  £mger  of  sidered  as  acting  at  the  end  of  a  kmg  le- 

araihlnf  and  ipUnterin^  its  materiaL  ver,  reachbig  from  the  end  of  the  pillar  to 

fll(^.    The  ribs  or  tunbert  of  a  boat  its  centre,  against  the  strength  resisting  at 
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Bdrueture  has  given  way  at  once,  oommoo  ecg-flliell  m  another  example  of 

sbild's  bridge  built  of  cards.    It  ia  the  same  cIabb  :  what  hard  blowa  of  the 

own  at  what  time  the  arch  was  in-  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to  pene- 

,  but  it  was  in  comparatively  modem  trate  this  wonderiiil  defence  provided  for 

The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  the  dcnmiant  life !     The  weakness  of  a 

;  fer  there  are  instances,  in  alpine  similar   substance,   which  has  not   the 

ies,  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks  arched  ferm,  is  seen  in  a  scale  firom  a 

illen  between  rocks,  and  have  there  piece  of  freestone,  which  so  readily  cjrum- 

irrested  and  suspaided,  or  where  oles  between  the  fingers.    To  determine, 

ring  water  has  at  kist  formed  a  wide  for  particular  cases,  the   best  forms  of 

B  tmder  masses  of  rock,  which  re-  beams  and  ioiats,  and  of  arches,  domes, 

laknced,  among  themselves,  as  an  &C.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 

tMve  the  stream.  Nothing  can  sur-  and  befongs,  therefore,  to  mathematics,  or 

lie  strength  and  beauw  of  some  the  sdenoe  of  measures.    It  was  a  beau- 

aaaonebndges — those,  for  instance^  tifiil  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr. 

mn  the  Thames   as  it  passes  Smeaton,  the  flnglish  engineer,  solved  so 

h  London.    Iron  bridges  have  been  perfectlv  in  the  construction  of  the  fer- 

if  ith  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  famed  Eddystone  hght-house.  (&eie  Light* 

ie,the  material  being  more  tena-  House.) 

and  calculated  to  form  a  lighter  Sr&EirGTH,  Feats  or.  Doctor  Brews- 

That  of  three  fine  arches,  between  ter,  in  his  work  on  JVcrfuro/  Magic^  gives 

y  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  some     striking  instances   of   muscular 

ipecinien ;  and,  compared  with  the  strength,  and  also  of  the  efiects  {MroducMBd 

9  of  half  a  century  aj;o,  it  appears  by  apply  ing  the  principles  of  the  mechani- 

a  feiiy  structure  <»  lightness  and  cal  power8tothehumanfiname,firomwhkh 

The  great  domes  of  churches,  as  we  extract  the  following : — ^Firmus^  a  na- 

f  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St  Paul's  tive  of  Seleucia,  who  was  executed  by 

idon,  have  strength  on  the  same  the  emperor  Aurelian  for  espousing  the 

lie  as  simple  .arches.     They  are,  cause  or  Zenobia,  vraa  celebrated  for  his 

ml,  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  feats  of  strength.    In  his  account  of  the 

hkaina  and  uon  bars,  to  counteract  life  of  flrmus,  who  lived  in  the  third 

izontal  thrust  of  the  superstructmre.  century,  Vopiscus  informs  us^  that   he 

othic  arch  is  apointed  arch,  and  is  coukl  suffer  iron  to  be  forged  upon  an 

led  to  bear  the  chief  weight  on  its  anvil  placed  upon  his  breasL    In  doing 

t  or  key-stone.    Its  use,  merefore,  this,  he  kv  upon  his  back,  and,  resting  his 

properly  to  span  rivers  as  a  bridj^  feet  and  shoulders  against  some  support, 

mter  into  the  compontion  of  varied  his  whole  body  formed  an  arch,  as  we 

of  architecture.    With  what  efiect  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  explain. 

I  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  the 

structures  which  adorn  so  numy  exhibition  of  such  feats  does  not  seem  to 

f  Europe.    The  following  are  in-  have  been  common.     About  the   year 

^  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  oh-  1703,  a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of 

by  the  arched  form :  A  thin  watch-  Joyce,  exhibited  such  feats  of  strength  in 

ears  a  very  hard  push ;  a  dished  or  London  and  other  pans  of  Fjiglanc^  that 

wheel  for  a  carriage  is  manv  times  he  received  the  name  of  the  second  Sam- 

}r  lo  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks  than  son.    His  own  penonal  strength  was  very 

ictly  fiat  wheel ;  a  ftill  cask  may  fell  great ;  but  he  nad  also  discovered,  with- 

npunity  where  a  strong  square  box  out  the  aid  of  thjeory,  various  positkma 

be  danied  to  pieces;  a  very  thin  of  the  body,  in  which  men  even  of  com^ 

ir  flask  or  ghos,  corked  and  sent  mon  strength   could  perform  yery  snr- 

nanyfidhoras  into  the  sea,  will  resist  priaiuf^  feaiiB.    He  drew  against  horses, 

MMire  of  water  around  it,  where  a  and  rused  enormous  wei^^ ;  but  as  he 

bottle,  with  sides  of  almost  any  actuallyexhibited  his  power  in  wavs  which 

9BS,  would  be  crushed  to  piecesL  evinced  the  enormous  strength  of  his  own 

.ve  an  illustration,  ftmn  tlie  animal  muscles,  all  his  feats  were  ascribed  to  the 

of  the  arched  form  giving  strength,  same  cause.    In  the  course  of  eight  or 

eraniimi  or  skull,  wad  particularly  ten  years,  however,  his  methods  wen 

skull  of  man,  which  is  the  largest  discovered,  and  man^  individuals  of  or- 

KNtkm  te  hs  tluekneas:  the  brain  dinarjr  strength  exhibited  a  number  of  his 

id  the  moat  perfect  eecuri^,  and,  {nrincipal  performances,  though  in  a  man- 

arebed  form  of  the  skull,  this  has  ner  greatly  inferior  to  Joyce.    Some  time 

ibiakied  with  little  weight.    The  afterwards,  John  Charles  van  Eckebeig, 

XIII.  44 
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a  natiTe  of  Harzgerode,  Id  Anhah,  trav-  nring  up  and  down  while  the  . 

elled  throuffa  Europe,  under  the  appeUa-  breauea.    A  atone  one  and  e  half  te 

tkm  of  iScpnfOfi,  exhibiting  very  remarfca-  loog,  one  foot  broad,  and  half  a  fbotihid. 

ble  examples  of  his  strength.    This,  we  was  then  laid  upon  his  belly  end  ~ 

believe,  is  the  same  person  whose  feats  by  asMce-hammer— -aDopcratioB 

are  paiticularly  described  by  doctor  De-  was  penormed  with  much  leas 

saguliers.  Hewas  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  than  when  his  back  touched  the  _ 

ai^  of  ordinary  strength ;  and,  as  doc-  5.  His  next  feat  was  to  lie  down  en  dK 

lor  Desaguliers  was  convinced  that  his  ground.    A  man  being  then  placed  oa 

feats  were  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of  his  knees,  he  drew  hie  heels  towaids  las 

strength,  he  was  desirous  of  discovering  body,  and,  raising  his  knees,  be  lifted  a^ 


his  methods ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  went    the  man  graduallv,  till,  bavins  hronght 

kneea  perpendiculariy  under  nioi,  ~ 


to  see  him,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  knees  perpendiculariy  under  him,  bei 

of  Tullibardine,  doctor  Alexander  Stuart,  his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  lua 

and  doctor  Pringhe,  and  his  own  mechan-  around  the  man^i  legs,  roae  with 

ical  operator.    They  placed  themselves  and  set  him  down  on  some  low  table  ar 

round  the  German  so  as  to  be  able  to  oh-  eminence  of  the  same  height  aa  hie  kasa. 

serve  accurately  all  that  he  did;  and  their  This  feat  he  somecimea  perfotmed  wirii 

success  was  so  great,  that  they  were  able  two  men  in  place  of  one.    6L  la  hia  ~ 

to  perform  most  of  the  feats  the  aame  and  apparently  most  wonderliil  perfe 

evening  by  themselves,  and  almost  all  the  ance,newas«evatedonairanieweffk,i 

rest  when  they  had  provided  the  proper  supported  a  heavy  cannon  placed  i^oa  a 

apparatus.    IJoctor  Desaguliers  exhibited  scale  at  some  distance  below  bira,  whidi 

some  of  the  experiments  before  the  royal  was  fixed  to  a  rope  attached  to  his  giwfc 

society,  and  has  given  such  a  distinct  ex-  Pievious  to  the  mting  of  the  eeale  m  fkt 

pknation  of  the  principles  on  which  they  rope  attached  to  hia  gifdie,  ibe  caami 

depend,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  and  scale  rested  upon  roUen ;  but  whsa  al 

poptilar  account  of  them.  1 .  The  perform-  was  ready,  the  rouen  wefe  knocked  awiy, 

ersat  upon  an  inclined  board  with  his  feet  a  and  the  cannon  remained  eupponsd  hy 

little  higher  than  his  hips.    His  feet  were  the  strength  of  his  loine.  Tbeee  f 

placed  against  an  upright  board  well  se-  be  briefly  explained  thus : — The 

ctued.     Round  his  loins  was  placed  a  1, 3  and  ti,  depend  entirelT  on  the 

strong  girdle  witli  an  iron  ring  in  front  strength  of  the  bones  of  the  pehris^whici 
To  this  ring  a  rope  was  fastened.  The  form  a  double  arcli,  which  it  weald  r»> 
rope  paRseu  between  his  legs  through  a  quire  an  immense  forre  to  break,  by  laf 
hole  in  the  upright  board,  against  which  external  pressure  directed  to  the  retjti* 
his  feet  were  braced,  and  Heveral  men  or  of  the  arcli ;  and  as  the  legs  and  th^bi 
two  horses,  pulling  on  tlie  rope,  were  urui-  are  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  6\r 
ble  to  draw  him  out  of  his  place.  2.  He  thousand  pounds  when  they  stand  quitr 
aLso  fastened  a  n)|>e  to  a  high  pont,  aud,  upright,  the  iierformer  has  no  didicuh^ 
having  passed  it  through  an  iron  eye  lixed  in  resisting  the  force  of  two  honm.  or 
in  the  side  of  the  post  Hoine  feet  lower  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  ranaoe 
down,  secured  it  to  his  ginlle.  He  then  weighing  two  or  three  thousand  piNflMk. 
planted  bis  feet  against  the  post  near  the  Ttie  feat  of  the  anvil  is  certainly  a  very 
iron  eye,  with  his  legs  contracted,  and,  surprising  one.  The  difficulty,  howewr. 
sud<ienly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke  really  consists  in  sustaining  the  anviJ:  &¥^ 
the  rope,  and  fell  Iwckwanls  on  a  feather  when  tliis  is  done,  the  eflect  of  the  ham- 
bed.  •).  In  imitation  of  Firnius,  he  laid  mering  is  nothing.  If  the  anvil  werr  a 
himself  down  on  the  gniund,  and  when  thin  piece  of  iron,  or  even  two  or  thrr*' 
an  anvil  wa^  placed  upon  his  breast,  a  times  heavier  than  the  hammer,  th^^  prr- 
man  hammered  with  all  his  force  a  fonner  would  be  killed  bv  a  few  Mo«rp 
piece  of  iron,  with  a  sledge-hammer,  but  the  blows  are  scarcely  frh  wh^o  tlr 
and  f<ometimeH  two  Hniiths  ctit  in  two  anvil  is  very  heavy,  for  the  more  manrr 
with  chisels  a  great  cold  bar  of  iron  laid  the  anvil  has,  the  greater  is  its  ionta. 
upon  the  anvil.  At  other  timers,  n  stone  and  it  is  the  kns  liaise  to  be  Mnirk  out  cv{ 
of  huge  dimensions  was  laid  upon  his  its  place;  for  when  it  has  received  byih^ 
belly,  and  broken  with  a  blow  of  the  great  blow  the  whole  momentum  vf  the  ham- 
hammer.  4.  The  |)erfonner  then  placed  mer,  its  velocity  will  br  no  morh  hw 
his  shoulders  u|>on  one  choir,  and  his  than  that  of  the  hammer  as  iw  aitaaatt 
beels  u)M)n  another,  fonning  with  his  of  matter  is  greater.  When  the  biow,  •- 
back-bone,  thighs  and  legs,  an  arch.  One  deed,  is  struck,  tlie  man  feels  leap  of 
or  two  men  tlien  stootl  u|)on  his  belly,  the  weight  of  the  anvil  than 'he  did  kr- 
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fere,  because,  in  the  reaction  of  the  stone,  teeth,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  position  for 
aD  the  parts  of  it  round  about  the  ham-  a  considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet  long, 
iner  rise  towards  the  blow.  This  prop-  with  half  a  hundred  weight  honnng  at 
«r^  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  ex-  the  end  of  it  The  feet  of  the  table  rest- 
permient  of  laying  a  stick  with  its  ends  up-  ed  against  his  knees.  (>.  Holding  in  his 
on  two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and  right  hand  an  iron  kitchen  poker  three  feet 
■triking  the  stick  downwards  in  the  mid-  long  and  three  inches  round,  he  struclr 
die  with  an  iron  bar.  The  stick  will  in  upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow 
this  case  be  broken  without  breaking  the  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  near- 
glasses  or  spilling  the  water.  But  if  the  ly  to  a  right  angle.  7.  Taking  a  similar 
■tick  is  struck  upwards  as  if  to  throw  it  poker,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his 
up  in  the  air,  the  glasses  will  break  if  the  hands,  and  the  middle  against  the  back 
blow  be  strong,  and  if  the  blow  is  not  of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it 
werj  quick,  the  water  will  be  spilt  with-  together  before  him ;  and  he  then  pulled  it 
out    breaking  the  *  glasses.      When   the  almost  straiji^ht  again.    This  last  feat  was 

Crfbrmer  supports  a  man  upon  his  belly,  the  most  difiicuft,  because  the  muscles 

does  it  by  means  of  the  strong  arch  which  separate    the    arms    horizontally 

ibrmed  by  his  back-bone  and  the  bones  of  from  each  other,  are  not  so  strong  as 

lui  legs  and  thighs.    If  there  were  room  tliose  which  bring  them  together.    8.  He 

far  them,  he  could  bear  three  or  four,  or,  broke  a  rope  about  two  inches  in  circum- 

ia  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  to  be  broken  ference,  wnich  was  partly  wound  about  a 

with  one  blow.    A  number  of  feats  of  cylinder  four  inches  in  diameter,  having 

real  and  extraordinary  strength  were  ex-  ftstened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps  that 

hibited  about  a  century  ago,  in  London,  went  over  his  shoulder.    9,  Doctor  Deea- 

by  Thomas  Topham,  who  was  five  feet  guliers  saw  him  lifl  a  rollinff  stone  of  about 

ten    inches  high,  and    about  thirty-one  oOO  pounds  weight  with  his  hands  only, 

years  of  age.    He  was  entirely  ignorant  standing  in  a  frame  above  it,  and  taking 

of  any  of  the  methods   for  making  his  hold  of  a  frame  ftstened  to  it.    Hence 

strength  appear  more  surprising ;  and  he  doctor   Desaguliers  gives  the  following 

often  performed  by  his  own  natural  powers  relative  view  of  the  strengths  of  indi- 

what  ne  learned  had  been  done  by  others  viduals. 

«? !![^±' IJ!!!!??:  df^^.'^^^y!^  StwngA  of  «»»  weakest  men,  125  lb.. 

of  this  occurred  in  his  attempt  to  imitate  a*^«Lu  «r«-*-,  <.*.«v»<»  ^^»      Ana   u 

the  feat  of  the  German  Sanson  by  pull-  |^"«J  ^f  T^h^^     ^  '  ftm   " 

ing  against  horses.   Ignorant  of  the  ineth-  ^^'^^.^^  ^^  J^P**""'  '  *  '  •  •  ?SS^  " 

od  which  we  have  dr«idy  described,  he  The  weight  of  Topham  was  about  200  lbs. 

seated  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 

ftet  against    two  sturrupe,  and  by    the  explicable   experiments   relative   to  the 

weight  of  his  body  he  succeeded  in  pull-  strength  of  the  human  frame,  is  that  in 

ing  against  a  single  horse ;  but  in  attempt-  which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  witli  the 

inff  10  pull  acamst  two  horses,  he  was  peatest  facility,  when  he  is  lifted  up  the 

lifrod  out  of  his  place,  and  one  of  his  instant  that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of 

knees  was  shattered  against  the  stirrups,  the  persons  who  raise  him  are  inflated 

so  as  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  tne  with  air.    The  heaviest  person  in    the 

strength  of  one  of  his  legs.    The  follow-  party  lies  down  upon  two  chain,  his  legs 

iug  are  the  feats  of  real  strength  which  oeing  supported  by  the  one  and  bis  back 

doctor  Dessguliera  saw  him  perform. —  by  the  other.    Four  persons,  one  at  each 

1.  Having  rubbed  his  fin^re  with  coal  le^,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  trjr  to 

ashes  to  keep  them  from  slipping,  he  roll-  raise  him ;  and  they  find  his  dead  weight 

od  up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter  to  be  very  jB^reat,  from  the  difiiculty  they 

plate.     2l  Having  laid  seven    or  ei^t  experience  m  supporting  him.  When  he  is 

short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four 

oo  the  fint  and  third  finger,  he  broke  persons  takes  hold  of  the  body  as  before, 

them  by  the  force  of  his  middle  finger,  and  the  perron  to  be  lifted  gives  two  sig- 

3.  He  broke  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco^  nals  by  clapping  his  hands.    At  the  first 

pipe,  placed  between  his  first  and  third  signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  liftera  be- 

™0^i  by  pressing  his  fingers  together  gin  to  draw  a  long  and  full  breath  ;  and 

aidewavs.     4.   Havinj^  thrust  such   an-  when  the  inhalation  is  completed,  or  the 

(Mher  bowl    under  his  garter,   his  legs  lun^  filled,  the  second  signal  is  given  for 

bebig  bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  raismg  the  person  from  the  cmur.    To 

tendons  of  his  hams,  without  altering  the  his  own  suiprise  and  that  of  his  bearers, 

beadbig  of  his  leg;    5.  He  lifted  with  his  he  rises  with  the  greatest  ftcility,  as  if  he 
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The  cupola  has  an  elliptical  form ;  and  conjunction   with   Mr.  Fox,   made   np 

when  a  person  whispers  in  one  focus,  the  administration  well  known  by  the 

h  is  distinctly  heard  by  the  person  placed  designation  of  ^  all  the  talents."    In  this 

in  the  other  focus,  but  not  by  those  who  short-lived  cabinet  Mr.  Windham  held 

are   placed  between  them.    The  sound  the  post  of  secretair  of  war  and  colonies, 

first  reflected  passes  across  the  cupola,  in  which  capacity  he  carried  into  a  law 

md  enters  the  ears  of  the  intermediate  his  bill  for  Umited  service  in  the  regular 

persons ;  but  it  is  too  feeble  to  be  heard,  army.    His  death  took  place  in  1810,  in 

tin  it  iias  been  condensed  by  a  second  re-  consequence  of  a  contunon  of  the  hip. 

flection  to  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse.  A  produced  by  a  fall.    The  eloc|uence  of 

mnral  officer,  who  travelled  through  Sicily  Mr.  Windham  was  forcible,  pomtcd,  and 

in  the  year  1824,  gives  an  aceount  of  a  peculiar,  and  he  produced  considerable 

powerful  whispering  place  in  the  Cathe-  impression,  both  as  an  orator  and  a.states- 

dral    of  Girgenti,    where    the    slightest  man,  although,  perhaps,  rather  by  the 

wiiisper  is  carried,  with  perfect  distinct-  honest  ardency  of  many  of  his  strong 

BMi,  through  a  distance  of  050  feet,  from  opinions,  than  by  their  political  or  philo- 

tlie  great  western  door  to  the  cornice  soph ical  accuracy.  He  was  a  sound  schol- 

behind  the  high  altar.    By  an  unfortunate  ar,  and  highly  esteemed  in  private  life. 

eoiDcidence,  the  focus  of  one  of  the  re-  Winnbbaooes.    (See  mautnsy  Ameri- 

fleecing  surfaces  was  chosen  for  the  place  canA 

of  Uie  confessional ;  and,  when  this  was  Withe&itx.    (See  Barytes,) 

aecklentally  discovered,    the   lovers   of  Witberspoon,  John,  is  at  the  end  of 

secrets  resorted  to  the  other  focus,  and  this  Appendix. 

thus  became  acquainted  with  confessions  Woodbine.    (See  HoneysuekU,) 

of  the  gravest  import.    This  divulgence  Woodchuck.    (See  MarmoL) 

of  scandal  continued  for  a  considerable  Worcester  ;     capital  of  Worcester 

time,  till  the  eager  curiosity  of  one  of  the  county,  Massftshusetts,  40  miles  north- 

dSdiand  was  punished  by  hearing  his  north-west  of  Providence,  40  veest  by 

irife's  avowal  of  her  own  infidelity.   This  south  of  Boston,  420  from  Washington; 

circumstance  gave  publicity  to  the  whis-  population    in   1830,   4271  ;    valuation, 

pering  peculiarity  of  the  cathedral ;  and  $2i^7,896.    It  is  a  neat  and  flourishing 

the  confessional  was  removed  to  a  place  town,  with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 

of  greater  secrecy.    (See  Brewster's  JVcrf-  facturcs.     Among  the  public  buildings 

tovl  Magic,)  are  a  court-house,  jail,  county  penitentia- 

Whitebacks.    (See  Duck,)  ry,  lunatic  hospital,  town-hall,  four  meet- 

Whitbwood.    (See  TuHp-Trtc.)  ing-houses,  three  for  Congregationahsti 

Wild  Boar.    (See  Hog')  and  one  for  Baptists.    There  are  three 

Wii.MOT,John.  (&e%RochcgUr,Eariof.\  printing-offices,  from  which  four  news- 

Wi5DiUM,   William,   a   senator   ana  papers  are  issued  weekly.    The  Ameri- 

etBtesman  of  some  eminence,  was  the  son  can    antiquarian   society,    founded   and 

of  colonel  Windham,  of  Felbrigge,  in  endowed   by  the    late    Isaiah  Thomas, 

Norfolk.    He  was  bom  in  London,  in  LL.  D.,  ha%'e  a  handsome  hall,  a  valuable 

1750,  and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  cabinet,  and  a  library  of  about  8000  vol- 

ww  removed  first  to  the  university  of  umes,  containing  many  ancient  and  rare 

Glasgow,  and  subsequently  to  University  books  and  works  on  American  history, 

college,  Oxford.    He  entered  parliament  to  which  strangers  are  freely  admitted. 

in  1782,  as  member  for  Norwicu,  at  which  The  Blackstonc  canal  extends  from  Wor- 

time  he  was  secretary  to  die  earl  of  cester  along  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone 

NoithingtoD,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  river,  forty-five  miles,  to  Providence.    A 

He  sided  with  the  opposition,  until  the  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Worcester  has 

eolebrated  secession  from  the  whig  party  been  commenced.  The  toiyn, called  Qirni- 

in  17)13;  when  he  followed  the  lead  of  tigamond  by  the  natives,  was  grantecl,  in 

Mr.  Burke,  and  was  appointed  secretary  1668,  to  maior-general  Daniel  Gookin  and 

at  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    This  others.    The  fiist  planting  was  begun  in 

offieo  he  retained  until  the  resignation  of  1674.    The  inhabitants  having  been  twice 

BIr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  and  distinguished  him-  driven  away  by  the  Indian  wars,  the  third 

■elf  by  .his  opposition  to  the  ephemeral  and    permanent   settlement   was    com- 

tnmy  of  Amiens.    On  Air.  Addington^s  menced  in  1713.    The  town  was  incor- 

beiDg  driven  from  the  helm,  in  1805,  a  porated  in  1722,  and  on  the  erection  of 

new  administration  was  again  formed  by  Worcester  county,  in  1739,  became  the 

MSi  Fitty  which  was  terminated  bv  his  capital. 

dmdk  in  180&  when  lord  Qrenville,  in  Wou-woc.    (See  Jbe.) 

a* 
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as  the  remote  cmuee  may  hmve  been  b«p 
Y  or  koB  active  or  coDcencrmtML     IWy 

may  also  be   influenced    hj  indlindnal 

habits  or  coii8titutiooB»  or  by  the  faer 

Yace.    (See  Ox,)  of  the  occasional  or  exciting  cauae;  md 

Ykllow  Feyer.    This  fever  is  one  of    hence  we  find  it  nin  its  courae  lajpidH 

specific  character,  and  confined  to  situa-    sometimes ;  that  is,  in  from  two  id  fivr 


tions  in  which  great  moisture  b  joined  days,  a  pan  of  the  cases  feenniDaflinf 

with  great  heat    It  prevails  in  the  West  black  vomit.    In  this  Ibnn  of  the  diaonkr. 

Indies,  certain  parts  of  Asia,  South  Ameri-  the  symptoms  are  generally  leas   6r»- 

ca,  occasionally  in  the  northern  parts  of  cious,  anid  less  distinctly  niArkcd,  ihefJi 

North  America,  and  pretty  co^istantly  in  more  certainly  and  speedily  fisal ;  or  a 

the  southern.    It  is  endemial  in  many  may  run  on  to  the  fifth  or  to  the  mermnk 

portions  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in  day ;  and  though  the  sufifbringB  are  of  t 

the  tropical  climates,  and  is  occasionally  more  acute  kind,  the  danger  m  ' 


epidemic  in  certain  of  the  higher  north-  more  time  \a  ^veo  for  the  mnlieaboa  ^ 

em  latitudes,  as  at  Baltimore,  Pniladelphia  remedies ;  or  it  may  preaent,  like  a  ie|«- 

and  New  York.    It  is  most  common  in  larly-fbrmed  remittoit,  regular 

seaports,  and  on  large  bodies  of  water,  tions  and  remissiofML    If  it 

but  is  occasionally  found  in  inland  siAm-  form,  it  may  run  on  to  the  ninlli 

tionR    It  difiers  materially  from  the  en-  enth  day.    The  first  form 

demial  remittent  of  tropical  climates,  and  very  regular  period  of  aitaek,  tbongh  ikt 

is,  of  course,  not  merely  an  exalted  form  evening  is  the  moat  common,    llw 

of  the  bilious  remittent  of  such  places.    It  ond  generally  takes  f^aoe  siller  noon ; 

diflfera  from  the  endemial  remittent  of  the  the  l&ird,  most  frequently  in  the 

West  Indies,  in  its  attacking  strangers  The  mode  of  attack,  however^  is  ptcv 

to  such  climates  only.    The  natives,  and  generally  nnarked  by  the  aarae  train  fi 

even  such  as  have  been  bom  or  lived  svmptoms,  difiering  more  in  fbrce  t' 

long  in  similar  situations,  are  altosether  character,  if  we  except  the  first, 

exempt  fi^m  its  attacks ;  and,  shoiud  the  often  has  the  peculiarity 

stranger  survive  the  dangers  of  an  attack,  by  scarcely  any  outward  aigni^  ^^KCfi 

he  remains  fi-ee,  ft»r  the  most  part,  suhse-  weakness,  slight  headache,    or   nsaaca. 

quently^  thou^    not  exempt  ftom  the  TUs  insidious  character  lulls  the  patim 

endemial  remittent  of  the  place.    This  and  his  friends  into  a  fatal  securitr.   IV 

immunity,  however,  may  be  forfeited  by  patient  has  been  known    to  m-mlk  ahiH.- 

the  Ktranger  living  for  a  year  or  two  iu  a  until  within  a  few  minutei*  of  ({i!««>kiitii^ 

nortlieni   latitude:    should   the   stranger  The  unmask  e<l  or  violent  attack  of  \im«-« 

e8cai>e  lor  a  year  or  two,  he  becomes  ac-  fever  is,  therefon*,  lens  to  lie  dreaii<x)  tSa-; 

climated,  and   is  no    longer  liable  to  be  tlie  seerninply  mild  fonn,  a<  tht'  df*ruir 

attacked  by  yellow  fever.     This  disease  ment   of  the   system    is    intirr    |iai(«i»l>' 

lias  been  looked  iifwn,  by  some,  as  con-  though  it  is  always  highly  daiipTuusk  Th* 

tagioijs ;  but  this  notion  is  now  altog(>tlier  disease  differs  in   its  attack  fn>Mi  a^^rK 

abandoned  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  ever}'  other  fbnn  of  tever,  as  it  U  ^M•>' 

})^>f*essioll  ;  and  <»8pecially  such  as  have  ushere<l  in  by  a  well-defiiieti  rhiH.  ih-*::^ 

Mui  o|>}>ortiinitics  to  ol>serve  its  phenome-  the  s«Misntion  of  cold,  and  a  retlunM  it.. 

na,  and  »s<*ertain  its  habits  for  theniselvt^s.  i>eratun»  of  the  skin,  will  retiuiiii  •••^riH-t.rrK* 

That   it   spreads    rapidly   sometimes,    is  a  longtime  I lefon' n*acti4>n  will  taL«*  |ii».*« 

admitted  ;  !)ut  this  is  owing  to  the  caiis(*s  Much    languor    i^   always    ex^itTKii^^^'. 

which  make  it  an  epidemic,  and  not  to  for  the  most  |»art,  intense*   hemlarh^,  f*i* 

any   contagious    qiiality.      This    disease*  tress  almiit  the  precordia,  atMl  tb*-*-^*'^  ar 

varies  in  its  mtxle  of  attack,  as  well  as  in  of  a  |»eculiar  R'd.     The  beat  of  tlir  ** 

the  \  iolcDcc  of  its  symptoms.     In  almost  is  s(>ldom   pn'at  in   the   N'sinn.nr,    :•. 

every  other  febrile  dis4*as(>,  as  a  general  sewn    increas<«s   in    intensity,    rim^f^iu 

rule,  the  risk  is  in  pn)}>ortion  to  the  vio-  to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  |n.ii«Kr.-^ 

h»ncf  of  the  symptoms;  but  the  masked  Tlie  jmiIsc  is  ran»ly  o|»en  and  rtr««nff:  ir 

or  insidious  form  of  yellow  fever,  is  most  (h'ed,  it  usually  ap|M«ar»«  rath«'r  ri»iwv  t'»^ 

commonly  the  most  ditticuh  of  manage-  ble   than   natural   to    the    in«*\ji«-nr ».-*>• 

ment,  and,  consequently,  the  niost  dan-  practitioner,    which    s«>nH>tirii*^    Um«* 

jrennis.     Hence  the  **  walk inp  cases'*  are  nim  into  dangerous  error*.     Tin*  put< 

almo*^    «un*    to  pn)ve    fatal.     Then*  an*  this  state  is  tenne^i  the  opprrss^i  i>r  f 

thre<'   iiMwlrs  of  attack  in  yellow  fever;  prtssfd   |mls»»   by   authorv :    ami, 

and  the  J  phenomena  of  eitlier  may  vary,  of  requiring  the  aid  of  ftiniuli. 
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tooofbn  supposed,  calk  loudly  for  fluids  discharged  are,  for  the  most  part, 
tknB  proper  use  of  the  lancet  The  face  nothing  but  the  driolu  which  the  patient 
MMines  a  peculiar,  or,  rather,  a  specific  has  s\mk>wed ;  for  these,  even  m  the 
floab,  whidi  is  tottily  distinct  from  the  beginning,  are  rarely  linged  with  bile. 
WBdnfWB  of  ordinary  fever.  This  redden-  But  a  threatening  change  soon  follows ; 
iBf  gives  a  very  marked  character  to  the  the  fluids  become  thicker,  and  somewhat 
ooiintenance,  and  can  never  be  mistaken,  ropv,  and  are  now  found  to  have  mixed 
hf  an  eye  experioiced  in  this  disease,  for .  with  them  a  flaky  substance,  of  a  dark 
•  ijmptom  of  coDunon  fever:  on  the  con-  color.  These  flaky  substances,  there  is 
tnvy,  It  always  denotes  a  high  degree  of  reason  to  bdieve,  are  portions  of  the 
jallow  fever.  The  tongue  is  usuallv  tillous  coat  of  the  stomach,  detached, 
moist  and  ekmn^ ;  but  rarely  dry,  rough  and  made  to  mix  with  the  ejected  fluids, 
«ir  red,  in  the  commencement,  though  by  the  efibrt  of  vomiting.  The  urine,  at 
then  conditions  of  this  organ  are  sure  to  this  time,  is  usually  very  scanty,  or  may 
Ibflow  in  a  short  time.  The  skin  is  dry  be  even  suppressed ;  theibowelsare  tardv, 
and  harsh,  for  the  most  part;  though  oc-  or  yield  a  blackish,  tarry-looking  sub- 
CMOnally  it  is  found  wet,  with  hot  per-  stance,  of  considerable  tenacity.  The 
■piratioD.  This  sweat  is  sometimes  eariy  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body,  with  the 
Ib  Its  appearance,  and,  at  times,  extreme-  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  abdomen. 
It  profuse  in  its  quantity ;  but  it  neither  is  colder  than  natural ;  sometimes  diy, 
abales  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  sometimes  moist;  the  hands  and  feet 
Bor  mitigates  the  local  sufferings — as  deathly  cold,  mottled  with  stagnating 
headaehe,  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  oppres-  blood ;  the  pulse  feeble,  fluttering,  or  ex- 
iioii  in  the  lungs.  It  is  therefore  not  tinct ;  or  it  may  be  slow,  composed,  and 
critical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  might,  by  the  inexperienced,  be  even  pro- 
betrays  malignancy.  There  is  rarely  so  nounced  natural.  Sleep  forsakes  the 
gnat  an  abatement  of  symptoms,  at  any  patient,  or  he  dozes,  to  sufier  more ;  his 
period  of  the  day,  as  to  amount  to  a  re-  respiration  is  hurried,  or  pretematurall^' 
mission,  though  there  frequenUy  is  an  slow.  His  mind  may  wander,  but  delin- 
•xaoerbation  that  is  eveir  way  alarming,  um  is  not  a  very  usual  symptom  in  yellow 
flrom  its  intensity  ;  and  this  may  happen  fever.  Indeed,  the  patients,  in  this  dis- 
twice,  or  even  thrice,  in  the  twenty-four  ease,  oflen  possess  the  entire  use  of  their 
boinrs.  When  this  happens,  the  msease  faculties  to  the  very  last  moment  of  life, 
proceeds,  with  hasty  strides,  to  its  fatal  Some  die  most  tranquilly,  declaring,  witli 
termination;  for  should  not  remedies  at  almost  their  latest  breath,  that  nothing 
this  time,  especially  bleeding,  abate  the  ailed  them;  while  others  die  in  great 
severity  of  the  symptoms  very  soon  afler  agony.  When  this  happens,  it  is  gene- 
their  application,  more  fatal  symptoms  rulywhen  delirium  is  present,  and  when 
quickly  supervene  ;  the  eye  becomes  the  brain,  from  sympathy,  seems  to  sus- 
more  sad ;  lividity  is  added  to  the  deep-  tain  the  great  force  of  attack.  The  pa- 
toned  color  of  the  cheek  ;  the  tenderness  tient  may  now  become  more  tranquil, 
is  much  increased  by  pressure  over  the  from  an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  nausea  and  severer  symptoms ;  and  this  short-lived 
vomiting  commence  or  increase  ;  the  pa-  truce  gives  rise,  in  the  inexperienced,  to 
tient  tosses  himself  into  every  position  ;  hopes  that  are  never  to  be  realized ;  for 
delirium  ensues ;  the  urine  becomes  in-  now  the  yellowness  of  die  skin,  which 
tense  in  color,  and  small  in  quantity ;  the  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  begins  to 
extremities  lose  their  heat ;  the  gums  be-  show  itself,  and  becomes  the  harbin^r 
come  swollen  and  livid ;  the  tongue  red,  of  the  dreaded  and  fatal  **  black  vomit.** 
or  kirown,  and  dry ;  thirst  insatiable ;  and  This  matter  is  thrown  from  the  stomach, 
the  driiiks  rejected,  perhaps,  as  fast  as  sometimes  in  incredible  quantities,  and 
swallowed.  Afler  a  continuance  of  these  of  various  shades  of  color,  from  dark- 
symptoms  for  a  few  hours,  the  system  brown  to  the  color  of  coffee-grounds,  or 
seems  to  make  a  compromise  with  die  blackness.  It  is  ejected  with  very  litde 
disease,  and  passively  yields  itself  up  to  effort,  and  the  padent,  for  the  most  part, 
its  ravages ;  for  there  is  no  diminudon  of  denies  the  existence  of  pain.  Black  vom- 
the  danger  at  this  moment,  thouffh  the  it,  however,  does  not  always  precede 
mtem  seems  less  morbidly  excited ;  for  death  ;  it  is  occasionally  absent.  But 
if  the  suffering  be  less,  danger  is  increased,  when  this  is  the  case,  its  place  is  supplied 
Now  the  stomach  gives  way ;  the  most  by  the  eructation  of  prodigious  quantities 
tonnendng  nausea  and  thirst,  with  almost  of  gas,  rapidly  and  constandy  secreted 
ioLcesapt   vomitings,   take   place.    The  by  the  stomach.    The  gums,  and  other 
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portions  of  the  body,  at  thb  time,  yield  be  taken  at  a  goide ;  lor    it 

considerable  quantities  of  blood,  which  known  to  reaeinDle  a  pube  in    hwkh, 

renders  the  aspect  of  the  patient  truly  when  dissolution  has  been  immut  at  [ 

hideous.     The  teeth  become  incrusted  while,  again,  it  has  been  known  to 

with  sordes ;  the  tongue  black  and  dry ;  yet  the  patient  recover. — TVetdaumL 

the  pulse  pretematuraily  slow  and  feeble ;  treatment  of  this  diseaae  is  rerj  hr  from 

or  it  may  be,  at  the  wrist,  extinct ;  the  being  as  efficacious  or  ^— *«tt*  as  urn  ^tm- 

skin  and  extremities  cold ;  coma,  or  low,  Mt  requires;  yet  it  is  not  no  frtal,  on- 

muttering  delirium,  takes  place;  some-  der  favorable   circumslanoesy  as   nu|iM» 

timeti   convulsions  ;    then    death.     The  at  first  sij^ht,  be  suppoaed.      In  Iropial 

prognosis  in  this  disease  must  always  boT  climates,  it  rages  among  strmngais  i ' 

regarded,  even  in  its  commencement,  as  exclusively ;   and    these,    lor  the 


un&vorable,  tliough  this  fever  is  not  in-  part,  are  of  a  description  unable  to  pto- 
evitably  fatal.    If  the  disease  have  com-  cure  the  best  means  of  mitigating  sofir- 
menced  in  an  open,  undisguised  form,  the  ing    or  averting  danger.      In  nunhul| 
chance  is  increased ;  but  u  it  attack  insidi-  situations,  where  the  diseane  ia^  aa  ill 
ously,  the  don^r  is  almost  in  proportion  to  accidental,  the  moctality,  under  the 
the  absence  ofprominent  or  deciaed  sfymp-  circumstances,  is  consideralilyleai,  A 
toms.    If  the  disease  assume,  or  can  be  still  very  much  too  great.     We  mqr  ^ 
made  to  put  on,  a  regular  fonn,  that  is,  have  tribute   some  portion    of  the  iiMMiriifj 
its  remissions  and  exacerbations  in  pretty  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  Tiewa  thai  hmn 
regular  order,  though  the  symptoms  run  been  taken  of  the  habits  and  nttme  of 
high,  there  appears  a  better  chance  to  in-  the  disease.     Some    auppoaa  it   cam- 
crease  the  one  and  moderate  the  other,  ^ous  in  a  high  decree:   this  inftSUy 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  dis-  increases  the  mortsluty,  by  ^^■*T''*f  ikt 
cover  no  tendency  to  regular  remission,  or  necessary  means  to  be  withheld  from  ikt 
if  reaction  be  but  feeble  and  transitory,  the  sufiering,  under  the  apprdienaion  of  pv- 
risk  is  greatly  augmented.    If  the  patient  sonal  danger  ;  while  otheia  look  upon  m 
sigh  deeply,  immediately  after  waking,  and  nature  to  lie  the  same  as  that  of  typhm^ 
before  he  have  recovered  the  powers  of  and  finally  adopt  a  treatinent  coomBa- 
speech,  the  presage  is  bad ;  or  if  he  com-  ble  to  such  a  view ;  and,  i  imsi  ipwil)!, 
plain  of  much  soreness  and  pain,  without  thousands  are  sacrificed  to  a  bTpoilMBiL 
the  part  ha\-ing  anv  morbid  appearance,  it  The  opinion  is  now,  however,  dinly  fUh 
is  equally  unfavorable.  Those  whose  anns  ing  ground,  that  yellow  fever  m  um.m- 
Iteconie  rigid  seldom  get  well ;  and  tliouc  tially  an   inflammatory  ditseasr,  and  our 
whi>  liav<' un  ciitin*  suppression  of  urine  which    requires  a  vigoruuii  and  «nrti» 
never  nrover.     iilack  vomit  is  always  a  aiitinhlogistic   plan    of   treatiiienL      BJi 
very    luifavorable     ^«ymptom,    esjM^cially  neither  a  correct  i>atholog>-,  nor  ib^*  bK 
wlieii  aiU'ihlfMl    by  hircougli,  Init   is  not  concerted  meants  will  avail,  if  ilie  pmfMY 
n«»cessjirily  fatal,  iwrticularlv  in  young  i>eo-  time  for  their  application  be  Ux.     To  Ir 
pie.  Tlie  •' puking  of  >vind,^a«  it  is  called,  8iicce»<ful  in  the  treatment  of  >elU>w  iV- 
js  fHThajw  iLS  deadly  a  symptom  as  hiack  ver,  notiim*  must  1k' sftent  in  teriiponzic< 
vofnit.     On  the  other  hand,  should  there  Yellow   fever,   as   has  just  lK»en  suiroi. 
Im*  a  geiiend  al>atement  of  the  symptoms,  must,  agn^ably  to  the  l>e«t  auth*  *n:i«^  l» 
♦  ».jM'<*ially  t>r  headache,  with  a   softene<l  looked  u|>on  as   an  (xqutsiit  eosiritu .  * 
.>kin  :    a  gc»neral  an<l   eipially  distributed  fact  that  should  ne\er  U*  kiM  s^ic:.\  .^ 
warmth;  h»ss  jactitation;  diminution  of  it  is  for  the  ndief  of  tliis  condition  ,.t* -i  ■ 
ihir»t,  without   nauM^a  or   vomiting,  and  stomach,  almost  exclusiveh,  that   n-n." 
the  liuiLHie  beginning  to  clean ;  less  tender-  dies  are  to  l>e  sougliL     It  has  lit*?  n   r.,rt 
nrs^   ill    the   epipLsiriiim ;    bilious   f<rcal  tiont^l,  that  the  pulse,  fn>m   its   Mni:ia:i*i 
«lis<-li:irg«'s ;  a  In-t*  llow  ot*  lighter  colortnl  weakness,  and  the  fireblon«'5.««  of  n'i*-:.«  • 
iirint'  {an»l  jKirticularly  if  it  de|)osit  a  late-  in  its  mon»  dangerous  fitmts  ha>    !:.?*>•  . 
riiious  s»'«lim«'iit) ;  a  nuxlerate,  and  gene-  the  practitifuicr  to  the  fatal  li^a^- i-i*  !<i:    . 
rail} -diiru.*MMi  iH'i'spiratiou,arter  the  almte-  lants.     It    is  the  deprex««(h|.  or  i<i'ir*-v<rl 
ninii   ol'    the  e.\ac«Tl>ation, — the  dis<'as«>  puls4>,  so  called — a  puls«*  that   a]wa\*  ». 
may  bi-  ron>i«lered  as  h*ss  «ies|H'nite,  and  «|uires  vigor  by  th«»  altstmction  t.!**l.;.-.i 
as   landing  to   a   ln'ahhy   solution.     The  'fhe  quantity  to  l»e  lakrn  at     a;.\    cr.  - 
pulsr,    in   this   dis<as«',  betrays,  fmm  1h'-  time,   cimnot   well   l»e    defined;   Vr  ::.:• 
ginning  to  end,  K^s  concern,  if  we  may  so  state  of  the  arterial  systtni    iitav  m*-;.- 
tenniL,tlianinaInio>tany  other  with  which  the   Ioc^a  of  a   large  qiiantitv  of  bii^k!  * 
we  are  arquainti^l.     Inilwd,  but  liith*  de-  ndieve  it,  or  the  iHibv  inay  tieotnn*  or»- 
pendence  Is  to  be  put  ujx>n  it,  if  it  alone  and  free  by  ilie  abstraction  of  oolv  a  >•• 


{ 
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L    Tbe nmiageiiient  of  the  bleed-  ing, foUowedyin  three  houra,  by  a  doee  of 

at,  Ifaerefiane,  be  left  to  the  discretion  castor  oil,  if  it  do  not  operate  previoiiBly 

medical  attendant    Kthe  pulse  to  the  expiration  of  this  time.    During 

I  it  m  wont  to  do  under  this  condi-  the  whole  disease,  the  bowels  should  be 

'  tbe  system,  by  the  loss  of  blood,  luBpi  open  by  the  milder  purgatives,  but 

xaction  diould  be  continued  until  especially  by  oil,  or  bv  miections ;  for 

sme  soft  under  the  finger.     Nor  purginir  is   unifbrmlv  hurtnil,  unless  it 

f  nde  be  laid  down  for  the  rq>eti-  oe  on  the  decline  of  the  disease,  and  after 

r  the  bleeding,  but  one — name^^,  the  liver  has  b^n  to  secrete  large  quan- 

Bourse  must  be  had  to  it,  whenever  tities  of  bile,  which  requires  to  be  carried 

stem  reacts  with  force,  by  which  o&    The  nuldest  drinks  should  be  given 

lymplom  becomes  aj|gravated,  even  during  the  whole  attempt  at  cure,  and' 

oecor  several  times  m  the  twenty-  these  cold,  almost  alwajrs ;  that  ii^  unless 

aaxB,    It  is  mainly  owing  to  not  cold  drinks  be .  less   acceptable  to   Uie 

down  the  excess   of  action  of  stomach  than  tepid,  which  is  sometimes 

«rt  and  arteries  when  it  occurs,  the  case.    Ice  swallowed  frequently,  in 

tal  disorganization  takes  place  so  small  portions  at  a  time,  is  both  aoc^- 

otly ;    therefore,   every  paroxysm  able  and  useftil,  and  should  never  be 

tie  carefiillv  watched,  that  no  one  withheld  when  it  can  be  procured.    AH 

MS  without  having  the  force  of  the  the  drinks  may  be  rendered  cold  by  this 

ibated,  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  for  it  substance ;  and  these  should  consist  of 

>  conndentlv  said,  that  the  system  gum-arsfaic  water,  barley  water,  linseed 
reacts  forcibly  in  this  disease,  when  tea,  slippery-elm  bark  tea,  See,    Drinks 

not  bear  the  abstractkm  of  Mood,  should  alwajrs  bNB  given  in  small  quanti- 
generally  or  topically.  If  topical  ties  at  a  time,  Int  the  stomach  rqect 
ig  be  resorted  to,  it  must  be  nom  them.  If  there  be  much  sickness  of  stom- 
igastrium ;  therefore,  either  leech-  ach,  attended  by  much  tenderness  upon 
cupping  must  be  the  mode  of  ab-  pressure^  theepigastrium  should  be  leech- 
in.  This  state  of  the  system  is  ed  or  cupped ;  and  this  may  be  followed 
found,  however,  after  the  expiration  by  a  blister  if  the  nausea  or  vomiting  coo« 
itpand-fortjr  hours,  unless  tne  dis-  tinue.  Should  the  headache  be  great 
ive  been  vigorously  treated  by  pre-  after  due  depletion  from  the  arm,  did 
blood-letting.  Should  this  period  temporalarterymaybeopened,  or  leeches 
een  lost,  bleeding  from  the  ^netal  or  cups  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind 
1  can  rarely  be  successfid :  topical  the  ears,  and  to  the  back  or  the  neck, 
ig  akme  now  prtmuses  relief;  and  Under  these  circumstanoes,  if  the  foet  be 
ly  be  tried  at  slmost  any  period  of  cool  or  cold,  thev  should  be  placed  in 
lesse,  if  the  sensibility  o{  tbe  epi-  hot  water,  with  which  is  mingled  a  quan- 
im  remain  active.  As  regards  the  tity  of  the  flour  of  mustard,  and  the  feet 
less  of  reaction,  as  just  stated,  we  suffored  to  remain  in  it  for  fifteen  or 
Kit  be  mistaken  in  its  cause,  in  the  twenty  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated^ 
inff  of  this  disease ;  as  it  is  almost  yn  re  nata.    Fresh  air  should  be  admit- 

>  aepend  upon  the  deprtued  date  ted  freely  into  the  room ;  the  bed  cloches 
puhe.  For  after  blood  has  been  and  body  linen  chanoed  as  often  as  prae- 
in  an  appropriate  quantity,  the  heat  ticable ;  licht  excluded,  and  noise  pro- 
skio  and  activity  of  the  pulse  will  hibited.  u  there  be  much  determma- 
Dcrease ;  but  if  stimulants  be  used,  tion  to  the  head,  cold  applications  should 
vill  be  diminisfaed.  But  it  is  al-  be  made  to  it,  after  reducing  the  quantity 
noper,  when  reaction  is  feeble,  tbe  of  hair,  should  this  be  thick.  Partial 
x>ler  than  natural,  and  the  extremi-  heat  may  be  reduced  by  qionging.  Doc- 
rhaps  cold,  but  certainly  pretemat-  tor  Jaclnon,  in  his  treatise  on  fever,  rec- 
cool,  to  use  exiemai  stimuli  with  ommends  large  bleedings,  in  the  first 
of  aiding  the  powers  of  the  sjrstem  ei^t  hours  of  attack,  even  ad  deltquimn 

T  efibns  to  produce  a  warmth  upon  antsM.    This,  in  robust  constitutions,  and 

•&ce.   Bottles  or  juss  of  hot  water,  when  the  disease  commences  with  high 

bricks,  sinapisms,  Uayenne  pepper,  excitement,  has  been  found  very  bene- 

hould  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  ficial ;  but  it  rarely  can  be  proper  where 

Eld  used  until  a  proper  warmth  be  the  disease  is  of  a  highly  malignant  char- 

»d.    The  bowels  should  be  fiieely  acter,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  where 

1,  but  not  violently  purged :  for  this  much  indirect  debilitv  suddenly  shown 

le,  ei^t  or  ten  grains  of  calomel  itself  and,  consequentljjr,  where  the  pow> 

be  given  imme&tely  after  bleed-  ers  of  the  system  are  madequate  to  pro- 
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doce  a  quick  and  aofficiently  powcHulro-  ii  not  to  tbwait  or 

•etioii.    lo  th»  case,  bowerer,  niiiuila-  We  idub^  dmcfive,  be 

tion  would  be  more  qukUj  and  ccftaiiilj  ton  of  tbe  conflict  of  the 

&tal    tban    bleedings   even    indscreetljr  tnre  agents  aguoittiwdi 

urged  ;  for,  by  Ibe  ibrmer,  you  cannot  bowerer,  conmily  to 


fry  to  incieaae  the  inflammation  of  the    as  it  may  be  in  oar  power^aay 


mucous  membruie  of  the  stomach,  which  that  may  appear  to 

will    necessarily   ausment   the  danger ;  eralofogrcsa  to  reeoivrr,  an  an 

while  the  latter  only  diminishes  the  power  fonfcioa  of  the  bowels^  of  the 

of  reaction  ;  therefore,  by  the  first  prac-  of  Ibe  mmm  of  air,  &e.  4cc 

tioe,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  increased;  Tomiting  are  troublesoaw  eondiions  if 

by  the  second,  the  tffecm  of  this  cause  the  wtomarh,  and  iia  relief  ahoald  bs  m- 

are  only  augmented.    For  the  first,  there  tetnpted  by  leeching,  €!up\ 

may  be  no  adequate  remsdy ;  lor  the  sec-  <c™^  over  its  region,  by 

ond,  a  remedy  may  be    iound  :  hence,  the  ciflfenesting  diaugbt,  fima 

when,  in  the  esriy  stage  of  yellow  fever,  milk,  Slc^  but  nerer,  or  but  svtj 

recourse  is  had  to  intmial  stimulants,  the  in  the  bennning  of  tbe  dinenae,  bgr 

case  is  almost  uniibnnly  fetal ;  whereas,  lants :  mer  decided  msriEa    of 

bleeding,  even  when  injudiciously  employ-  clove  tea,inim 


ed,  only  depresses  the  system,  which  buw    mustud  to  tbe  ns^astiium,  amy 


recMKT  by  the  aid  of  external  stimuli ;  and  When  black  vomit  naseoaie  os^  the 

the  case  is  not  as  desperate  as  when  stim-  of  turpentine,  with  the  oil   of  ciaai 

ofi  have  been  thrown  into  the  stomach  in  thirty  drop  doses,  has  becB  cenami 

during  the  state  of  active  inflammation,  temporary  use,  and  occaasooafly  of 

Li  the  case,  however,  under  considers-  manent  benefit     Thirst  may  be  al 

tion,  it  is  only  an  abuse  of  the  proper  by  smaO  quamitira  of  very  cold 

reniedf ;  fer,  if  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  firequeotly  swallowing  small 

be  judiciously  made  in  this  state  of  the  of  ice,  as  directed  above :  some 

system,  the  system,  instead  of  becioming    /Mcs^oftbe  stomach  is  in  fevor  of 

prostrate,  will  react  promptly ;  fer  the  drinks ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  ersrisf 
pulse,  in  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  is  or  instinct  shoold  be  indulged.    Hieeo^ 
m  a  state  of  depression,  as  has  already  is  sometimes  extremely  datresaag  ia  tha 
been  explained,  and  not  of  aktohUe  weak'  eomplaint.    Camphor,  in  doses  of  fiiai 
nesff ;  for  there  have  been  instances  of  Clvc  to  ten  grains,  will  srmiffinii's  rcfisvr 
recovery,  as  already  §tated,  after  spontane-  it.    Should  it  offend  the  scnmach,  it  msf 
ous  haemorrhages  from  various  parts  of  be  given  very  advantageously  in  a  fill  tjf 
the  body,   but  where  the  abstraction  of  rich  flaxseed  tea,  and  thin  Aarch,  or  an- 
blood   from   tlie   general    system  by  tlie  cilage  of  gum-arabic,  as  an  enema.    TV 
lancet  would  certainly  have  proved  fatal,  utmost  attention  inu^t  be  cofwxantly  paii 
Docs  not  this   flow  of  blood  intimate  to  to  the  patient  by  the  nurse  :  l»e  ikauM 
UM  the  propriety  of  imitating  it,  by  the  have  the  luxury*  of  firv^h  air  cocHua'Ji. 
application  of  a  leech  or  two  lo  various  and  the  frequoi'it  renewai  of  clean.  Dri 
parts  of  the  body  r    One  thing  is  very  body  linen  and  bed  clothes, 
certain  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  yel-  Vorck,  GE.xEaAL.     fSee  York. 
low  fever,  that  when  bleeding,  either  gen- 
eral or  topical,  fails  to  afford  relief,  stimu- 
lants never  succeiHl :  therefore,  when  tbe  rw 
time  is  past  for  lK)th  general  and  topical  ^  • 
bleeding,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  relief 

of  the  iwtient  by  the  exhibition  of  stimu-  Zaara.     (See  SaJutra.) 

lants.     By  doing  little  or  nothing  at   this  Zaragoza.     (See  .^^xroroJ^x. 

time,  the  recufwralivc  powers  of  the  sj-s-  Zf.baoth.     (See  Sahaitm, 

tern,  if  left  to  themselves,  may  restore  the  Zeid.     (See  Seyd.) 

patient ;  for  all  tliat  an  can  du^  at  this  time,  Zetla.kd  Isles.     •  See  SKeti4xryi 
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[iTHE&SFooN,  John,  D.  D^  LL.  D^  the  conatitutioD  of  New  Jeney,  and,  in 

ident  of  the  college   at  Princetop,  1776,  was  appointed  a  member  of  con- 

r  Jeraey,  was  born  in  Yester,  Scot-  gress,  and  retained  a  seat  in  that  body  till 

I  February  5,  1722,  and  educated  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.     His  name  is 

ibarg^    He  was  settled  in  the  min-  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 

I  fint  at  Beith,  and  afterwards^  at  dence,  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 

ley)  and  became  one  of  the  Mbi  After  the  war,  the  colleee  was  re-opened, 

figiiiriied  of  the  Scottish  •MS7  '^'^^  ^^^    ^^   returned  to    his   duties  there. 

M    and    mfluence.     He    puuished  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he 

•  there  his  Characteristics,  and  be-  suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight  He  died 
b  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  part  of  NoTcmber  15,  1794,  in  the  seventy-third 
slergy.  He  was  invited  to  remove  to  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  mind  of 
til  aistinguished  cities  in  Europe,  great  vigor  and  activity,  of  uncommon 
it  leneth,  accepted  an  appointment  shrewdness  and  humor.    His  learning  was 

•  prendency  of  the  college  at  Prince-  very  various  and  extensive,  and  his  dis- 
Naw  Jersey,  and  came  to  that  state,  ccnmient  of  chancter  singularly  keen. 
;  his  family,  in  1768.  The  war  of  Ws  preaching  was  characterized  by  per- 
Wfohition  dispersed  the  students,  and  spicui^  and  energy.  He  viras  an  able 
hhn  at  leisure  to  engage  in  civil  politician,  and  a  zmIous  friend  of  liberty, 
kmnents,  to  which  he  vras  almost  and  a  highty  amiable,  amusive,  and 
ediately  called.  He  was  elected  a  instructive  companion.  His  works  have 
iber  of  the  convention  which  formed  been  published  m  4  vols.,  8vo. 


AUe  referred  to  on  page  502  qf  tkU  Volume. 

see  this  volume  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received  the  work  of  Messrs.  De 
imont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States  (Pftrts, 
).    These  gentlemen  were  sent  by  the  French  government  to  inouire  into  the 

of  the  American  prisons,  and  to  give  a  report  on  tlie  systems  here  adopted. 
ir  work  (a  translation  of  which  is  now  making  m  this  country)  c<mtains,  as  may  be 
osed,  much  valuable  information  on  the  Auburn  system,  as  well  as  on  that  prac- 

in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  the  report  on  the  health  of 
sonvictB  in  sohtary  confinonent,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  is  highly 
actory. 
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p.4aa,\.lkfimmhteMm.     CnptEtvOtulmtmlie- 

tamU,r*imiiif  MU,j»r  ■AM»1.'tm<'AW«1.'  otulf  RUad  W I» Um uhIM of  Hajd. 

L    f.K,l.  4T,'AiinllciiiB'nU<  AnilluBB.' 

^■bM^Ln,  'Bsrbenl'rM^'BatetT  Fi|a30,  ].  IndS,  •  BarTiDi-ORKiiid '  rH^'Bni]'- 

F ^ K I. n  •  KnnKbuiH' n^ 'KumcbUM.'  ln|-PImt«.> 

P  t^»i,l.3l,  >81«laaoq<UTH<'SiHiioiiill.'  |i.  184.    TlMTlIw<>ril»(i|i«iiHafUw  tlarfr  in 

■  ' >■  ITT,  ■  AlliuBl'  it  fUat  ti  muUtiafto-  *A11-  Eniliuirt,  eonnxrH  wUh  Ibw  oT  Iba  cknirti  Iha 

■^     f.iga, 'AliBdBd'la^toaWib^^'Alnioiiar.'  diirlB(IlM  iben  twuriir  Um  »Mlinloail(iiT«B- 

m.  IM,  t.  4,  •KbotiBD^fH^'KtaHUu;'— 1. 14,  msBtilii  Bp>lii  ud  Pgnapl,  wb«a  iktlDeona  at 

'm/tO'  T—i  '  I4,eS8.'  ibectaiirln  Uhh conmito* wu  nadi  ndoccd, ud 

X.WK,  L  It,' iw tmi •  imfi-x.  n.tmita*  p. aaa,].  isjv.ifc5to-- '<!!«>*"' --^'ctaAii.' 

Mrd  MikawlH.-  p.  MO,  I.  IV  «d  1], 

£S1I,  1.  48,  •Hutlbrd,  CoBBacUciU*  AtU  U  twta.' 


ABfDMan ;'— 1.  IB  «J  lb  Avu  ImmI '(Mj7  M  d«iiaormr«i  laUMiaie,>id^  Boatfalaiiia 

•Mb  BiJn  K.  of  Sinim  Pg  ji  BofDU,  OB  tlH  Hit  uoBiy,  ImaadlualT  pn«il»  Ika  MsOIml    P« 

dalenii  :u.  T.    .1,1  j  .<:         'KKiUiilde orilTn  Onno-  pxipt'  oCealoi,  ■  tnakola  of  fBUffba  B»  u 

■D,  iinui  uuieuiK'-.  lini'L  UimDuili.i  *bkbluTtb«n  paid),  *Bd  ihiHntn' cMupilito, 

p.  tU»,  I.  21.  '  IJjOk,  '  rH^'Blalka.'  wkh  naldenca   oat  jmi  lameiMeXj  iKtm  tat 

pu  900,1.  Syron  iuii:">,  'pon'?H<<  Aat.'  alacUea. 

'     p.  933,1.  40.  'LaniL.ihf'  nad  '  lAmotU.'  >  >■■•  I-   >  A*"  MUm  'Quunntoai'  raad 

p.   410.  *'Aihiiiul«'    u    pteUd     If  Biriab    t«kn 

•Aatasiaa,'  VOL.  IV. 

f .  4M.  Alonl  la  aaid  u  ba  ailiniuaaJ  to  ceatatai 

d«,aou  inliibiiuiM.    TbF  popolulafl  la  pnteUji  WM  Pafa  SB,  la  iba  pafiauk  heulad  '  Beauaua  cf 

•mrtSjOOO.  Daul,' tka  mirdi  l^nii^nnla '  bahnioolrts 

p.  474,1.  43,  •IS9'raad'*7S.*  UwAnt  Itma  llaaa.    TIh  word  'uxal'  abooM  ba 

-   '^,  I.  41,  >r 'k;  CfeartamafiM  tOi'Taad'ta  nbathaud  In  tba  rollowlnf  llaaa,  isd  tba  waida 


CHriaBaine  I7-' 

s.  dW,ir43,  Ar  'aipaUad  Ihn  llanTte,'  nad  Uia,Bnu:koui 

■•  dMtnrad  by  tba  Uonilaiu.'  p.  M,  I.  IS,  ' 

p.iei,  I.e. 'lati'rMdisii.'  p.  1116,1. »jvi 

p.  18B,  I.  »,  ■  OpHa  •  md  '  OpIU.' 

VOL.  IL  n.im,  LB,  'Baoat' raad 'Baaar.' 

p.  ail.    Tba  Ilraa  of  Iba  two  aaili  dT  ^HI  *UI 

PuaKI,  LIS  AtmMim,' 1530' raad 'IMS.'  baftaadoB  papUl.udnUw  beadsT'DaTarau.' 

p.  W. ].  M,  ■  baJMli'  raad  ' Deaali.'       ^  p.  SB,  US/twa  Mlaw, 'MMW- nad  '  10,Ma.' 

a.  ul.    BaBH  mkitikaa  DB  Ibla  pa(a  an  Mimctad  p.  34e,1.B3AmMtn>,'Lotisa>nad  'Baniaa.' 

la  Iba  sou  U  tba  (bit  paga  of  Iba  artkla  '  Joaapb  p.m.l.  ■»,  /*r  'alW  March  14'  raid  'fMlow- 

Bavaaarta.'  laiXbaOrat  fUl  nwon  alter  Ibc  rarnal  aquiaoj.' 

IM^  iW  «)A«*  MWfl,  >48,SI-rHd«#i.-  p.  3gs,l.n>w»MUB,  'nUaa'  raad'foat.' 

p.  MS,  I.  »>«  iMbw,>r  ■  an  adailalalaiad  by  p.  SM,  1.  ISAo  MM,  pal  Ua  ww^  •  Haaaorial  > 

tk*  rajnaaataUTaa  of  tba  penpla,'  raad  'nal  oa  a  tfir  'I^aCaaaL' 

liawMr  it  powar  by  Iba  poopla.'  p.  S73,  t.  n,  <  EnuuKialin '  raad'BaiMoaualaa.' 

p.)W,t.»,'m' raad 'tag.'  P.HH,  >■  aau,  a  HaH  A*w  tMM,  U|  JmM  tt 

p.  104,  L  IS  Am  MMa,  'Dcmr'  raad  •Laadaa.>  „t 

p.4ta,I.U,  •Hatbaad'  raad-Mabud.'  p.  B0«.    la  thla  taUa  (aa  |lna  la  aaay  eaplaa  ef 

p.«>,l.lO, 'MonTlB'raad'HaUaals.'  lUa  wort),  bwIdi  U  u  KCidan  la  ittaNlaA  iba 
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Radius  Vector  (see  Vector)  505 
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Sati  (sm  SuttM) 

Saws 

Say  (Jean  Baptiste) 507 
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